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The  use  of  the  Microscope,  both  as  an  instrument  of  scientific  research 
and  as  a  means  of  afibrding  pleasure  and  recreative  instruction,  has 
become  so  widespread,  and  the  instrument  is  now  so  frequently  found 
in  an  expensive  form  capable  of  yielding  in  skilled  hands  good 
optical  results,  that  it  is  eminently  deSiU-able  that  a  treatise  should 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  student  and  the  tiro  alike,  which  would 
provide  both  with  the  elements  of  the  theory  and  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument  itself,  the  nature  of  its  latest 
appliances,  and  the  proper  conditions  on  which  they  can  be  em- 
ployed with  the  best  results.    Beyond  this  it  should  provide  an 
outline  of  the  latest  and  best  modes  of  preparing,  examining,  and 
mounting  objects,  and  glance,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  at  what  is 
easily  accessible  for  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  in  the  entire 
organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms. 

This  need  has  been  for  many  years  met  by  this  book,  and 
its  six  preceding  editions  have  been  an  extremely  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  industry  and  erudition  of  its  Author.  From  the  beginning 
it  opened  the  right  path,  and  afforded  excellent  aid  to  the  earnest 
amateur  and  the  careful  student. 

But  the  Microscope  in  its  very  highest  form  has  become — -so  far 
at  least  as  objectives  of  the  most  perfect  construction  and  greatest 
useful  magnifying  power  are  concerned — so  common  that  a  much 
more  accurate  account  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  instrument 
itself  and  of  the  optical  apparatus  employed  with  it  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  '  high  powers  '  is  a  want  very  widely  felt. 

The  advances  in  the  mathematical  optics  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  present  Microscope  have 
been  very  rapid  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  the  progress  in 
the  principles  of  practical  construcl-,ion  and  the  application  of  theory 
have,  even  since  the  last  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  been  so 
marked  as  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  instrument  itself  and  in  its 
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appliciitioii.    The  new  dispensation  was  diinly  indicated  in  the  last 
edition  ;  but  it  has  etFected  so  radical  a  change  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  Microscopy  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  treatment  of 
this  treatise  was  required.    The  great  principles  involved  in  tlie 
use  of  the  new  objectives  and  the  interpretation  of  the  images  pre- 
sented by  their  means,  are  distinct  and  unique  ;  and  unless  these  be 
clearly  understood  the  intelligent  use  of  the  finest  optical  appliances 
now  produced  by  mathematical  and  practical  optics  cannot  be 
brought  about.    They  have  not  rendered  the  use  of  the  instrumeiit 
more  difficult— they  have  rather  simplified  its  employment,  provided 
the  operator  understands  the  general  nature  and  conditions  on^ 
which  his  Microscope  should  be  used.    If  the  modern  Microscope  be,, 
as  a  mechanical  instrument  with  its  accompanying  optical  apparatus, 
as  good  as  it  can  be,  a  critical  image — a  picture  of  the  object  having 
the  most  delicately  beautiful  character — is  attainable  with  'low 
powers '  and  '  high  powers '  alike.    Microscopists  are  no  longer 
divisible  into  those  who  work  with  '  high  powers '  and  those  whO' 
work  with  '  low  powers.'    No  one  can  work  properly  with  either 
if  he  does  not  understand  the  theory  of  their  construction  and  the 
principles  upon  which  to  interpret  the  results  of  their  employment.. 
If  he  is  familiar  with  these  the  employment  of  any  range  of  magni- 
fying power  is  simply  a  question  of  care,  experiment,  and  practice 
the  principles  applicable  to  the  one  are  involved  in  the  other.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
optical  action  of  a  '  sub-stage  condenser '  is  as  essential  for  the  very 
finest  results  in  the  use  of  a  1-inch  object-glass  as  in  the  use  of  a 
2  mm.  with   N.A.  1-40  or  the  2-5  mm.  with  N.A.  1-60,  while  it 
gives  advantages  not  otherwise  realisable  if  the  right  class  of  con- 
denser used  in  the  right  way  be  employed  with  the  older  -,}^th.  inch 
or  -glyth  inch  achromatic  objectives,  and  especially  the  -^^th.  inch- 
and  Vcyth  inch  objectives  of  Powell  and  Lealand,  of  N.A.  1-50. 
Without  comparing  the  value  of  the  respective  lenses,  the  best 
possible  results  in  every  case  will  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  instrument,  the  quality  of  the  condenser  required  by 
it,  and  its  employment  upon  right  principles. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  the  whole  range  of  manipulation- 
in  Microscopy  to  which  the  same  principles  apply. 

In  its  present  form,  therefore,  a  treatise  of  this  sort,  preser%4ng 
the  original  idea  of  its  Author  and  ranging  from  the  theory  and 
construction  of  the  Microscope  and  its  essential  apparatus,  embracuig 
a  discussion  of  all  their  principal  forms,  and  the  right  use  of  each,  and 
passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  preparation  and 
mounting  of  objects,  and  a  review  of  tlie  whole  Animal,  \egetable, 
and  Inorganic  Kingdoms  specially  suited  for  microscopic  purposes. 
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must  be  essentially  a  cyclopredic  work.  This  was  far  more  possiljie 
to  one  man  when  Dr.  Carpenter  began  his  work  than  it  was  even 
when  he  issued  his  last  edition.  But  it  is  practically  impossible 
now.  It  is  with  Microscopy  as  with  every  department  of  scientific 
•work — we  must  depend  upon  the  specialist  for  accurate  knowledge. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  been  most  generously  aided.  In 
no  department,  not  even  that  in  which  for  twenty  years  I  have 
been  specially  at  work,  have  I  acted  without  the  cordial  interest, 
suggestion,  and  enlightenment  afforded  by  kindred  or  similar  workers. 
In  every  section  experts  have  given  me  their  unstinted  help. 
To  preserve  the  character  of  the  book,  however,  and  give  it  homo- 
geneity, it  was  essential  that  all  should  pass  through  one  mind  and 
be  so  presented.  My  work  for  many  years  has  familiarised  me, 
more  or  less,  with  every  department  of  Microscopy,  and  with  the 
great  majority  of  branches  to  which  it  is  applied.  I  have  therefore 
given  a  common  form,  for  which  I  take  the  sole  responsibility, 
to  the  entire  treatise.  The  subject  might  have  been  carried  over 
ten  such  volumes  as  this  ;  but  we  were  of  necessity  limited  as 
to  space,  and  the  specific  aim  has  been  to  give  such  a  condensed 
view  of  the  whole  range  of  subjects  as  would  make  this  treatise 
at  once  a  practical  and  a  suggestive  one. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  last  edition  are  represented  in  this 
edition  by  seven  chapters  ;  the  whole  matter  of  these  seven  chapters 
has  been  re- written,  and  two  of  them  are  on  subjects  not  treated  in 
any  former  edition.  These  seven  chapters  represent  the  experience 
of  a  lifetime,  confirmed  and  aided  by  the  advice  and  practical  help 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  world,  and  they  may  be 
read  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  use  of  algebraic  symbols  and  the 
practice  of  the  rule  of  three.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  abstruse, 
and  they  are  everywhere  practical. 

In  the  second  chapter,  on  The  Principles  and  Theory  of  Vision 
with  the  Compound  Microscope,  so  much  has  been  done  during  the 
past  twenty  years  by  Dr.  Abbe,  of  Jena,  that  my  first  desire  was  to 
induce  him  to  summarise,  for  this  treatise,  the  results  of  his  twenty 
years  of  unremitting  and  marvellously  productive  labour.  But  the 
state  of  his  health  and  his  many  obligations  forbade  this  ;  and  at 
length  it  became  apparent  that  if  this  most  desirable  end  were  to 
be  secured,  I  must  re-study  with  this  object  all  the  monographs  of 
this  author,  I  summarised  them,  not  without  anxiety  ;  but  that  was 
speedily  removed,  for  Dr.  Abbe,  with  great  generosity,  consented  to 
examine  my  results,  and  has  been  good  enough  to  write  that  he  has 
'read  [my]  clear- expositions  with  the  greatest  interest ; '  and,  after 
words  which  show  his  cordial  friendliness,  he  says  :  'I  find  the  whole 
.  .  .  much  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  book  than  I  should 
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have  been  able  to  write  it.  ...  I  feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
seeing  my  views  represented  in  the  book  so  extensively  and  inten- 
sively.' 

These  words  are  more  than  generous  ;  but  I  quote  them  here 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  assured  of  the  accuracy  and 
efficiency  of  the  account  given  in  the  following  pages  of  the  invalu- 
able demonstrations,  tlieories,  and  explanations  presented  by  Dr. 
Abbe  on  the  optical  principles  and  practice  upon  which  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  microscopical  lens  systems  has 

so  much  depended. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  implicitly  coincide  with  every 
detail.    Dr.  Abbe  is  too  sincere  a  lover  of  independent  judgment 
to  even  desire  this.    But  it  was  important  that  his  views  as  such 
should  be  found  in  an  accessible  English  form  ;  in  that  form  I  have 
endeavoured  to  present  them  ;  and  in  the  main  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  these  teachings  are  absolutely  incident  with 
fact  and  experience.    In  details,  as  may  appear  here  and  there  in  • 
these  pages,  especially  where  it  becomes  a  question  of  practice,  I  may 
differ  as  to  method,  and  even  interpretation,  from  this  distinguished 
master  in  Mathematical  Optics.    But  our  diff-erences  in  no  way  affect 
the  great  principles  he  has  enunciated  or  the  comprehensive  theory 
of  microscopical  vision  he  has  with  such  keen  insight  laid  down. 

In  preparing  the  remainder  of  the  seven  new  chapters  of  this 
book  I  have  sought  and,  without  hesitancy,  obtained  advice  and 
the  advantage  of  the  support  of  my  own  judgment  and  •  experience 
from  many  competent  men  of  science,  who  have  shown  a  sincere 
interest  in  my  work  and  have  aided  me  in  my  endeavours.  But, 
first  on  the  list,  I  must  place  my  friend  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson.  Our 
lines  of  experience  with  the  Microscope  ha^•e  run  parallel  for  many 
years,  although  the  subjects  of  our  study  have  been  wholly  different ; 
but  the  advantages  of  his  suggestion,  confirmation,  and  help  ha.e 
been  of  constant  and  inestimable  value  to  me.  He  placed  Ins  know- 
ledge, instruments,  and  experience  at  my  disposal,  fully  and  without 
limit  or  condition  ;  and  his  exceptional  skill  in  Photo-micrograpby 
has  enabled  me  to  add  much  to  the  value  ot  this  book 

To  Count  Castracne  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions 
re<.arding  the  Diatomacea.,  to  be  used  at  my  discretion  ;  to  Dr. 
Tan  HE.HCK  I  am  also  under  much  obligation  for  his  courtesy  ni 
preparing  Plate  XL  of  this  book,  giving  some  of  his  pl-to-m  c  o- 
Lphic  tork  with  the  new  object-glass  of  2-5  mm.  KA.  1  60. 
}he  full  description  of  this  plate  is  given,  with  some  critical  remarks 
•'the  General  Description  of  Plates  To  ^1-1-*--^.^-^^^^^ 
lamented  Dr.  H.  B.  Bradv,  F.R.S.,  I  an.  under  obligation  for 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  Forammifera. 
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From  Dr.  Hudson  I  have  received  cordial  aid  in  dealing  with 
his  special  subject,  the  Rotifera  ;  and  to  Mr.  Albert  Miciiakl  1  am 
under  equal  obligation  for  his  assistance  in  regard  to  the  Acarina. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Suffolk  gave  me  his  most  welcome  judgment  and 
advice  regarding  my  chapter  on  Mounting,  and  I  received  also  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  A.  Cole  with  much  pleasure  and  advantage. 
I  have  received  help  from  Dr.  A.  Hill,  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  from  Professor  J.  N.  Langley,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge — from  both  of  whom  special  processes  of  preparation 
for  histological  work  were  sent. 

Mr.  Frank  Crisp,  with  characteristic  generosity,  aided  me  much 
by  suggestions  of  special  and  practical  value  ;  and  Mr.  J ohn  Mayall, 
Jun.,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  has 
been  untiring  in  his  willingness  to  furnish  the  aid  which  his  influence 
was  able  to  secure. 

To  Professor  W.  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  Firth  College, 
Sheffield,  I  am  indebted  for  the  revision  of  special  sheets;  so  also  I 
owe  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Henry  Clifton  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  and  to 
Dr.  Groves,  as  well  as  to  others,  whose  suggestions,  advice,  or  con- 
firmation of  my  judgments  have  been  much  esteemed  ;  and  prominent 
amongst  these  are  Professor  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  B.Sc,  and  Professor 
F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A.,  whose  constant  advice  in  their  departments 
of  Biology  I  have  received  throughout  ;  while  in  Micro-geological 
subjects  1  have  been  aided  by  the  suggestions  and  experience  of 
Professor  J.  Siiearson  Hyland,  D.Sc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
bring  each  of  the  many  subjects  discussed  in  this  book  into  conformity 
with  the  most  recent  knowledge  of  experts.  Many  of  the  sections, 
in  fact,  have  been  wholly  rewritten  and  illustrated  from  new  and 
original  sources  ;  this  may  be  seen  in  the  sections  on  the  History 
as  well  as  the  Construction  and  Use  of  the  Microscope  and  its  appli- 
ances, as  also  in  those  on  Diatomacese,  Desmids,  Saprophytes, 
Bacteria,  Rotifera,  Acarina,  and  in  the  chapters  on  Microscopic 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  To  the  same  end  nineteen  new  plates 
have  been  prepared  and  300  additional  woodcuts,  jnany  of  which 
are  also  new  ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  majority  of  those  which  are 
not  so,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editors  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society. 

There  certainly  never  was  a  time  when  the  Microscope  was  so 
generally  used  as  it  now  is.  With  many,  as  ali-eady  stated,  it  is  simply 
an  instrument  employed|for  elegant  and  instructive  rela>;ation  and 
amusement.  For  this  there  can  be  nothing  but  commendation,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  even  this  end  should  be  sought  intelligently.  Tlie  social 
influence  of  the  Microscope  as  an  instrument  employed  for  recieation 
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impossible  to  trace  the  outline  of  any  particular  endothelium-cell  l.ecause  Us 
ima<^e  is  confused  with  that  of  the  lower  side  of  the  pipe.  In  a  monocular 
microscopical  image  a  perspective  view  does  not  exist ;  it  is  better,  theretore,  to 
use  a  wide-angled  lens,  and  so  obtain  a  clear  view  of  a  thin  plane  at  one  time, 
and  educate  the  mind  to  appreciate  solidity  by  means  of  focal  adjustment. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  unless  one  approaches  fig.  7  with  a  preconceived  idea 
of  what  an  endothelium-cell  is  like,  the  knowledge  gained  of  it  will  be  small 

''''^Fi-  8  represents  ihe  same  structure,  x  138  diams.,  by  an  apochromatic 
A  -65  N  A.  Here  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  pipe  is  seen,  so  that  the  out- 
line of  the  endothelium-cells  can  be  clearly  traced  The  cu-cular  elastic  tissue 
is  also  displayed.  There  is.  moreover,  an  increased  shai-pness  over  the  whole 
picture,  due  to  the  greater  aperture  of  the  objective. 

PLATE  I 

Fio-   1.   The  inside  of  a  valve  of  Pletirosigma  angulatum    showing  a 

m7t  '.f  The.e  «o  photo.mic  demon.trrte  the  e.islence  of  at 

''"J^'l'Sh»ct»TS»r,,.,.l«s.  xUO  diams..with  .„  aix>ob,o»atic 
l.inch  -3  N.A.  r,recedinff,   x  2000  diams.  to  show  the  lacework 

Photographed  with  an  apocl^^^^^^^^^^  apochromatic  1-inch -3  K.A. 

f-fT  ilma^Snion   n^^^^  Sturtii,  x  2000, 

Fig.  6.  A  small  poiuon  u  speaking,  the  difference  between  the 

by  an  apochromatic  i  11  N. A    ^^'^of^^^  ;P°^^  .^'^  ^l^at  i„  the  former  the 

Coscinodisci  and  the  Aul^«°t^°  .^^^^^^^^^^ 

negatives  by  a  process  of  photo-prmting. 

PLATE  II 

MENT 

PLATE  III 

..«ANGEMENT  OF  MB  MICROSCOPE  AND  ACCESSOHIES  FOK  THE  EMPLOV- 
ABRANGEMEM  Oi        ^^^^^  CAMERA  LUCIDA 


THE 


PLATE  IV 

,  METHOD  OK  USING  THE  SII.VEE  SIDE  REFLECTOR  OR  PARABOLOID 


•  ^  o.  Uns  ~  .in  .e  ...1  m  t.e  .......  of       «  .  ...U.. 

lYaluriU  Union'  Society  for  im,  llatc  i.  ng. 
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PLATE  V 

METHOD  OF  USING  DIRECT  TRANSMITTED  LIGHT  WITHOUT  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  MIRROR 

Plates  II.  to  V.  are  engraved  from  photographs ,  taken  at  the  request  of 
the  Editor  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson,  from  the  arranged  instruments. 


PLATE  VI 

SEXUAL  GENERATION  OF  VOLVOX  GLOBATOB.     (After  Cohn) 

Fig.  1.  Sphere  of  Volvox  globator  at  the  epoch  of  sexual  generation  :  a, 
sperm-cell  containing  cluster  of  antherozoids ;  a',  sperm-cell  showing  side- 
view  of  discoidal  cluster  of  antherozoids ;  a?,  sperm-cell  whose  cluster  has 
broken  up  into  its  component  antherozoids ;  <z^,  sperm-cell  partly  emptied  by 
the  escape  of  its  antherozoids;  5 &,  flask-shaped  germ-cells  showing  great 
increase  in  size  without  subdivision  ;  germ-cells  with  large  vacuoles  in 

their  interior ;       germ-cell  whose  shape  has  changed  to  the  globular. 

Fig.  2.  Sexual  cell,  a,  distinguishable  from  sterile  cells,  h,  by  its  larger 
size. 

Fig.  3.  Germ-cell,  with  antheroids  swarming  over  its  endochrome. 
Fig.  4.  Fertilised  germ-cell,  or  oosphere,  with  dense  envelope. 
Fig.  5.  Sperm-cell,  with  its  contained  cluster   of  antherozoids,  more 
enlarged. 

Figs.  6,  7.  Liberated  antherozoids,  with  their  flagella. 


PLATE  Vir 

OSCILLAEIACEzE  AND  SCYTONEMACE^ 

Fig.  1.  Lynghya  a'Stvarii,  Lieb.  x  IGO. 

Fig.  2.  S/nriilina  Jenni'rl.  Ktz.  x  400. 

Fig.  3.  Tolypothrix  cirrlicfa,  Carm.  x  400. 

Fig.  4.  Osoillaria  msifinis,  Thw.  x  400. 

Fig.  5.  O.  Frnlichii,  Ktz.  x  400. 

Fig.  6.  0.  tetierrima,  Ktz.  x  400. 
These  figures  are  after  Cooke. 


PLATE  VIII 

DESMIDIACEA!,  KIVULAIUAUEVE,  AND  SC!\TONEMACE.ffi 

Fig.  I.  Zygosperm  of  Miorasterias  dcntioulata,  Br6b.    (After  Ealfs.) 

1  ig.  2.  CoHwarinm>  Brehissnnii,  Men.    (Af '^er  Cooke.) 

Fig.  3.  Euastrvm  pectlnatuiii,  Dreb.    (After  Ealfs.) 

Fig.  4.  Zygosperm  of  Stavrastrvm  Mrsvtvm,  Br6b.    (Aftar  Palfs.) 

I'lg.  .5.  ,S'.  yracilc,  Ralfs.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fig.  (;.  Xanthidivm  aciih-ntnm,  Elirb.    (After  llnlfs.^ 

iMg.  7.  Rividinid.  (lurn,  Ktz.    (After  Cooko.) 

1  ig.  8.  li..  dura,  Ktz.  x  400.    (After  Cooke.) 

T  ig.  9.  Scyfonema  natniu,  Brfib.  x  400.    (After  Cooke.) 

I'lg.  10,  StauraHrum  hirmituw,  Brub.    (After  Cooke.) 
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PLATE  IX 

DESMIDIACEyK 

Fig.  1.  Mloraderias  vrux-mditi-iisis,  Ehrb.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fig.  2.  Clostcrium  ^etaceum.,  Elirb.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fig.  3.  Desmidium  Sieart:ii,  Ag.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fig.  4.  Penium  (lir/ltus,  Ehrb.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fig.  5.  P-  digitus,  Ehrb.  (transverse  view). 

Fig.  6.  Spirotania  condensata,  Breb.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fio-  7.  Docidinm  haculuin,  Breb.    (After  Cooke.) 

Fig  8.  Gonatozygon  BreUssoiiii,  De  Bary,  conjugating.    (After  Cooke.) 


PLATE  X 

PLEUROSIGMA  ANGULATUM 


This  is  a  direct  photo-micrograph,  taken  by  Dr.  R.  Zeiss,  as  magnified  -1900 
diameters  We  direct  attention  specially  to  it  as  giving  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence (however  originated)  of  the  intercostal  markings,  which  may  be  seen 
with  considerable  clearness  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  midrib  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  valve. 


PLATE  XI 


This  plate  has  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is  designed,  first,  to  justify  the 
opinions  held  bv  Dr.  Henry  van  Heurck  upon  the  structure  of  the  valves  of 
diatoms  and  also  to  show  how  the  usual  microscopical  tests  present  them- 
selves when  examined  with  the  new  objective  with  N.A.  1-60,  lately  constructed 
bv  the  Firm  of  Zeiss.  This  objective  is  believed  by  Dr.  van  Heurck  to  reahse 
what  he  considers  the  highest  results  of  photographic  optics,  which  in  his 
judgment  could  only  be  surpassed  by  finding  a  new  inimersion  liquid  of  still 
hi°-her  refractive  index  presenting  all  the  necessary  qualities,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  would  not  affect  the  very  delicate  flint  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  front  lens  of  thisobjective.  This  mediumhe  hopes  may  be  some  day 
reaHsed.  Unfortunately,  up  to  this  time,  no  indication  permits  us  to  foresee  the 
discovery  of  the  liquid  desired.  ,  •  „ 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Henry  van  Heurck  summarises  his 
ideas  upon  the  structure  of  the  valve 

1  The  valve  of  diatoms  ■  is  formed  by  two  membranes  or  thin_  plates  and 
by  an  intermediate  septum.  By  this  he  understands  a  plate  Pureed  with 
openings.  The  superior  membrane,  often  very  delicate,  may  be  destroyed 
?n'  the  freatment  b?  acids  in  the  washings,  by  rubbing,  &c  P^-^^^  ^l^^ 

that  it  sometimes  only  exists  in  a  very  rudimentary  state    The  majority  ot 
the  students  of  diatoms  agree  in  believing  that  these  membranes  may  be  s^f 
ficiently  permeable  to  permit  of  exchange  by  endosmose  between  the  contents 
of  X  valve  and  the  surrounding  outer  water,  but  that  these  membranes  ha^e 
r,n  rpal  openings  so  long  as  the  diatom  is  living  and  intact. 

When  the  openings  of  the  septum  are  disposed  in  alternate  rows  then 
thPvtSe  an  hexaCaf  form.  When  in  perpendicular  row.s  then  the  openings 
they  take  an  ^^x^  ona^^    ™    hexa-onal  form,  which  is  besides  so  frequent  in 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  view  held  by  Dr.  van  Heurck  as  au  interpretation  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  valve  of  the  diatoms.  We  give 
now  a  description  of  the  objects  represented  on  the  plate. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3.  AmpJdpleura  j)t4liioida,  Kiitz,  1  and  2,  valve  resolved  inta 
pearls.  Fig.  2  x  2000  diams.  Fig.  1  x  3000  diams.  Fig.  3.  Valve  resolved 
in  strife  at  about  2300  diams. 

Fig.  4.  Amj}kijjleura  Lindheimeri,  Gr.,  x  2500  diams. 

Fig.  5.  Pleiirosiff'ina  angulatum,  in  hexagons,  x  (about)  10,000  diams. 

Fig.  6.  Idem  x  2000  diams.,  illusory  pearls  which  are  formed  by  the  angles 
of  the  hexagonal  cells  when  the  focussing  is  not  perfect. 

Fig.  7.  The  nineteenth  band  of  Nobert's  test  plate.  This  photo-micro- 
graph has  been  made  exceptionally  with  the  apochromatic  ^  of  1-4:  N.A, 
The  lines  being  traced  upon  a  cover  in  crown-glass,  the  objective  of  N.A.  1'6 
cannot  be  used  here. 

Fig.  8.  Simrella  gemma,  Bhrb.  x  (about)  1000  diams. 

Fig.  9.  Van  Heurclda  orassinervis,  Br6b.  (Frustulia  saxonica,  Eabh)  x  2000- 
diams. 

All  the  photo-micrographs  (except  fig.  7)  have  been  done  with  the  new  i- 
inch  N.A.  1-60  of  MM.  Zeiss. 

These  micro-photographs  have  been  produced  by  sunlight  in  a  monochro- 
matic form,  the  special  compensating  eye-piece  12,  and  the  Abbe  condenser  of 
N.A.  1-6. 

Covers  and  slides  in  flint  of  1'72  ;  diatoms  in  a  medium  2-4. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  note  that  the  condenser  used  is  not  corrected  in 
any  way  ;  its  aberrations  are  enormous.  Although  the  highest  admiration  must 
be  expressed  for  the  skiU  exercised  by  Dr.  van  Heurck  in  these  remarkable 
photo-micrographs,  and  the  highest  esteem  for  his  courtesy  to  the  present  Editor 
in  supplying  them,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  van  Hem-ck  was  obliged 
to  employ  an  imperfect  condenser — a  condenser  absolutely  uncorrected — and 
although  we  can  testify  to  the  high  quality  and  line  corrections  of  at  least  one 
of  the  lenses  of  N.A.  1-6,  we  are  convinced  that  much  of  its  real  perfection 
in  image-forming  is  destroyed  by  uncorrected  sub-stage  illumination.  Upon, 
the  corrections  and  large  aplanatic  area  presented  by  the  condenser  and  its- 
careful  and  eflacient  employment  depends  entirely  the  nature  of  the  image 
presented  by  the  finest  objective  ever  constructed ;  and  as  the  perfection  of  the- 
objective,  with  a  high  amplification  and  a  great  aperture,  is  more  nearly 
approached,  the  more  dependent  are  we  upon  perfect  corrections  in  the  con- 
denser to  bring  out  the  perfect  image-forming  power,  of  the  objective.  No 
image  formed  by  such  an  objective  as  that  possessing  N.A.  1-60  can  be  consi- 
dered reliable  until  a  condenser  corrected  for  all  abberrations  like  the  objective 
Itself  is  produced;  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  the  possible  value  of  this  objec- 
tive that  we  trust  its  distinguished  devisor  and  maker  may  be  soon  induced  to 
produce  the  condenser  referred  to. 

If,  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist  we  can  discover  media  which  will  be 
of  sufficiently  high  refractive  index,  and  still  tolerant  of  or  non-injurious  to 
organic  tissues  immersed  in  it,  a  new  line  of  investigation  may  be  open  to- 
histology  and  patliologv. — W.  H.  D. 


PLATE  XII 
ARACHNOIDISCUS  JAPONICUS.    (After  R.  Beck) 

The  specimens  attached  to  the  surface  of  a  sea-weed  are  represented  as- 
s-een  under  a  Ath  objective,  with  Lieberkiihn  illumination:  A,  internal 
.surtace  ;  B,  external  surface  ;  C,  front  view,  showing  incipient  subdivision. 


PLATE  XIII 

COMPLETE  LIPE-HISTOKIES  OF  TWO  SAPROPHYTES 

(Drawn  from  nature  by  Dr.  Dallinger) 
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PLATE  XIV 


The  various  stages  of  the  development  of  the  nucleus  in  two  saprophytic 
organisms,  as  studied  with  recent  homogeneous  and  apochroma  ic  ohieotv^ei, 
hoth  in  the  several  stages  of  fissioa  and  genet.c      ^-^"f ''^^^^^^ 
nfiU  and  m-ovinff  as  established  in  detail  by  the  text,  that  ah  the  steps  in 
r  cyc^c  c^^a^ngef'of  these  unicellular  forms  are  iniciated  i"|heriuc 
being  participated  in  by  the  whole  body  of  the  organism.  (Diawn  from  nature 
by  Dr.  Dallinger.) 


PLATE  XV 

EOTIFER^ 


Eio-.  1.  Floscularia  cmijianulata. 
Fig.  2.  Stephanoocros  Eichhornii. 
Fig.  3.  Melioerta  rinr/ens. 
Fio-  4.  Pedalion  mirum  (side  view). 
Fig.  5.  P.  mirnm  (dorsal  view,  showing  muscles). 
11k.  6.  Coijevs  cerheriis  (side  view). 
Fig.  7.  PhiloMiia  aculeata  (side  view,  corona  expanded). 
Jio-,  S.  Male  ot  Pbdalinii  mirnm.  -UoonHfnl  nlntps 

All  these  figures,  save  fig.  2,  are  reduced  to  scale  from  the  beautiful  plates 
in  Hudson  and  Goss's  Roiifera. 

PLATE  XVI 

FOBAMINIFEEA 

Fig.  1.  MUinlhia  se„iin,uUm  («■  and  J,  lateral  aspects)  .  , 

Fil  2.  AUcolina  Boscii  {a,  lateral  aspect ;  b,  lo/^g^t^^^^^^f  f,*l°°est  more 
Fils.  Mrldza  ^imicoia  («,  lateral  aspect;  6,  portion  of  the  test  more 
highly  magnified,  showing  structure).  n^pudo-nolvthalamous 
^ig.  C Halwhymua  Tumanomczii,    showing  the  pseuao  poiyma. 

foot.  .  .     .J  \ 

Fig.  5.  7*«Z.  (group  of  specimens  m  stiw)-  longitudinal 
Fig.  6.  Haplophragmium  ag(jlutinans  («,  lateial  aspect,  u,  luug 

F°i?'7  H  nanum  (a,  superior  aspect ;  b,  peripheral  aspect) 
Fig  8   Textnlaria  oramen  (a,  lateral  aspect;  b,  oral  aspect). 

S  I  'pZZ  SlS^frSteral  aspect ;  b,  oral  aspect), 
xnounfed  in  Canada  balsam  and  seen  with  transmitted  light). 

PLATE  XVII 

FOEAMINIFERA 

Fig.  12.  Lagena  suloata. 

13.  L.  stiloata. 
Slls:  i:::S:-(.,  lateral  aspect;. .oral  aspect). 

Fig.  16.  Nodosaria  raphanvs.  oanpcts^ 
Fi|.  17.  CrideMavia.  ealcar  {a,  b,  c,  lateral  aspects). 
Fig  18.  I?amnlina  ylobvlifrra- 

f1|;  21.  (r.  hflloides  0',  h.     adult  typical  shell). 
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Fig.  22.  Rutalia  Beocarii. 

Fig.  23.  I'olyxtomella  cratioulata. 

Fig.  24.  ^  w_/>/m'tei7i«<t  ZmOTMi(«,  superior  lateral  aspect ;  h,  inferior  lateral 
aspect ;  c,  peripheral  aspect). 

Fig.  25.  Nwnmulites  Im-igaf.a  (5,  lateral  aspect ;  c,  vertical  section). 
Fig.  2G.  Portion  of  Orhitoides  nummuUtioa. 


PLATES  XVIII,  XIX,  XX 

ACAEINA 

All  the  figures,  except  flg.  4,  Plate  XX.,  are  copied  fi-om  plates  drawn  by- 
Mr.  A.  D.  Michael,  F.L.S.,  &c.  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  respective 
societies  that  published  them.  Figs.  1  to  6,  Plate  XVIII.,  and  1  to  3,  Plate 
XIX.,  are  from  '  British  Oribatidas,'  published  by  the  Ray  Society ;  fig.  7,  Plate 

XVIII.  ,  from  the '  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  ' ;  fig.  4,  Plate  XIX.,  and  fig.  3, 
Plate  XX.,  from  the '  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Microscopical  Society  ' ;  fig.  5,  Plate 

XIX.  ,  and  figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XX.,  from  the  '  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Micro- 
scopical Club."    Fig.  4,  Plate  XX.,  is  drawn  after  Furstenberg  by  the  Editor. 


PLATE  XVIII 

OBIBATIDjE 


Fig.  1.  Anatomy  of  Nothrus  thelepvoctns  (male,  dorsal  aspect,  x  about  60). 
The  dorsal  portion  of  the  chitinous  exo-skeleton,  and  the  fat  and  muscles 
which  underlie  it,  have  been  removed  from  the  abdomen.  The  internal  organs 
are  shown  protruding,  as  they  usually  do  when  the  creature  is  opened,  as 
though  they  were  too  large  to  be  contained  in  the  ventral  exo-skeleton.  Part 
of  the  oesophagus  is  seen  at  the  top  (the  brain  having  been  removed).  The 
preventricular  glands  (brown)  lie  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus.  The  ventri- 
culus  is  coloured  pink  ;  part  of  it  and  the  whole  of  the  ciEca  are  covered  with 
botryoidal  tissue  (yellow).  The  testes  (white  shaded  with  blue)  show  at  the 
sides  protruding  from  beneath  the  alimentary  canal. 

Fig.  2.  £ro/;foMom  wflf/Mfl  (female,  lateral  aspect,  x  about  50).  Thechitin 
at  the  side  and  the  fatty  tissue  and  muscles  have  been  removed.  Alimentary 
canal  pmk ;  cfeca  of  the  ventriculus  spotted ;  preventricular  glands  brown : 
supercoxa  gland  white;  its  vesicles  yellow;  expulsory  vesicle,  between 
supercoxal  and  oyanes,  grey  ;  ovary  and  oviducts  white  shaded  with  blue  and 
iT.T'     n  -1,  ^"i^^.^^al  plates  are  open,  and  the  genital  suckers  pro- 

truding.   One  maxilla,  white,  is  seen  between  the  legs 

pvn  cf'i^;  (female,  dorsal  aspect,   x  about  65).  Dorsal 

Brniwi  ^  ^  f"*^  -^^^^^^^  removed.    Same  colours  as  before. 

anTLh  n  JT-P''?''*?^''^''''  ^l^^*^")  ^^•'^  S^'^y-  Mandibles  seen  from  above 
fn  tht  '•  retractor  muscles  cut  short.  The  tracheae,  which  are  present 
legs  ""^^  ^^^^  proceeding  to  their  stigmata  in  the  acetabula  of  the 

OpJifi'^"  ^^^^^'.e  genital  organs  of  Cepheus  tegeoorcmus  (x  about  25).  Vigt. 
Central  ovary,  oviducts  with  eggs,  vagina  and  ovipositor.  ^  ^ 

4.'^'  -^"f  same  of  Dammin geniculatus  (  x  about  20).  The  genital  nlates 
shown    ""^'^'^        ^^'^'"'^^  tlie  geSf  :Sr?te 

These  two  figures  are  reduced  from  the  originals. 
carryiVits  S'LSaf  IkiSsr'  '''^'^  ^^"ricim  (  x  about  100) 

TYROGLYPHID.E 

aspect^' x'lJof°P'^^  (travelling)   nymph  of  EJtizoglyphns  liohini  (ventral 
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PLATE  XIX 

ORIBATID^ 

Fis.  1.  Leiosoma  painiwinctuvi-  (  x  about  40).  ^pntr-il 
Fil  2  Nvmphof  same  species,  fully  grown  ( x  about  55).    The  central 
Pllinse  with  thrinnermost  set  of  scales  attached  is  the  cast  larval  dorsol 
Sd'ominal^kS    T^ro^her  rows  of  scales  belong  to  the  successive  nympha- 

^^^Mg.  3.  One  of  the  scales  more  highly  magnified. 

CHEYLETID.a! 

Fig.  4.  Rostrum  and  great  raptorial  palpi,  with  their  appendages  of  CJiey- 
letus  venustisKimiis  (  x  about  150). 

MYOBIID.E 

Fig.  5.  Mi/oMa  ehiropteralis  (female,  x  about  125). 


PLATE  XX 

Claw  of  first  leg  of  same  species,  being  an  organ  for  holdmg  the  hair  of  the 


bat. 

GAMASlD.a; 


Fig.  2.  6=^— ^.;-«(male.  x  30).    A  species  found  in  moles' nests. 


AKALGIN^ 


Fig.-3.  Freyana  neteropus  (male,  x  about  95  %Pf_^„-^Xlt*SeT'°^^ 
Fig.  4.  Sarcoptes  scabiei  (the  itch  mite,  x  about  150,  adult  female). 


Errata 

Page  375,  line  25,  for  oscillanae  renrl  Oscillanacecc. 
677  7,  for  C'occodia  read  Coccidia. 

"    702',        3  trom  bottom,  for  Opiiridivm  read  Ophrydium. 
"    706,'        3,  ^ov  Ophnjda  read  Opiirydia. 
"    770'.  "    li.for  single  read  simple. 


I'LATl; 
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THE  MICEOSOOPE 


CHAPTER  I 

ELEMENTABY  PBINCIPLES  OF  MICBOSCOPICAL  OPTICS 

To  be  the  owner  of  a  well-chosen  and  admirably  equipped  7n{cro- 
scope,  and  even  to  have  learnt  the  general  purpose  and  relations 
•of  its  parts  and  apphances,  is  by  no  means  to  be  a  master  of  the 
instrument,  nor  to  be  able  to  employ  it  to  the  full  point  of  its 
efficiency  even  with  moderate  magnifying  powers.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment of  precision,  and  both  on  its  mechanical  and  optical  sides 
requires  an  intelligent  understanding  of  principles  before  the  best 
optical  results  can  be  invariably  obtained. 

_  We  may  be  in  a  position,  with  equal  facility,  to  buy  a  hi-h-class 
microscope  and  a  high-class  harp ;  but  the  mere  possession  makes 
us  no  more  a  master  of  the  instrument  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other  An  intelligent  understanding  and  experimental  training  are 
needful  to  enable  the  owner  to  use  either  instrument.  In  the  case 
of  the  microscope,  for  the  great  majority  of  purposes  to  which  it  is 

Sf-V''"'''*^'™^'  experimental  traiW 

needed  IS  by  comparison  incomparably  less  than  in  the  case  of  th? 
musical  instrument.  But  the  amount  ;equired  is  absolutely  essentkl 
the  neglect  of  it  being  the  constant  cause  of  loss  of  early  enZsiasm 
and  not  infrequent  total  failure.  ^  enuiusiasm 

prindplt^f  Ir'n,?t-^'^'f  r  elementary 
puncipies  ot  the  optics  of  the  microscope  in  a  nrapti-^oi 

not  merely  laying  down  dogmatic  stateiSt?  but'rc  it^^  ^ ^^^^ 
how  he  s  udent  how  to  demonstrate  and  comprehend  Crpplica 
ion  of  each  general  principle.    But  in  doing  this  we  are  bound  +n 
remember  a  large  section  of  the  readers  who  will  emZv  this  tTe^tl 
^nd  to  so  treat  the  subject  that  all  the  exampli  S£       f  l!nf  ' 

trigonome'trS™  '"^S^"^" '^^^^  ^S-in  employ  the 
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2      ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  MICROSCOPICAL  OPTICS 

bv  published  tables.  A  table  to  quarter  degrees  is  g^^^^l^PTnl^^^ 
I!^Zs  book,  which  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  suf&ce  ,  it 
difficult  to  find  such  tables  as  may      reqmred  ^^.^^^ 

Of  course  it  is  more  than  desirable  that  the  ^^^'^  ^  ,,ho 
have  good  mathematica  knowledge  >Jll'^^^^^,rot  ^elementary 
desire  to  obtain  a  useful  knowledge  ^.^       f  ^^^^^^^^^     to  obtain  the 
optics  who  are  without  time  or  mchnation,  or.  botn, 
large  mathematical  knowledge  reqmred^^  ^^^^^^^  knowledge  of ' 

Now  just  as  a  man  who  is  ^  ,un-dial  by  applying 

astronomy  or  mathematics  may        t^L  ir^^  almanac,  so  by  the 
the  equation  of  time  taken  from  a  tab  e  m  an^^ 

use  of\  table  of  sines  t^e^^^^^^^^Xaf  knCledg^^  of  trigonometry, 
results,  although  he  may  have  '^^^.^ ^^^^^^^J^rmul^. 
physical  optics,  nor  the  n-the^^  ^  ll'fjt2^^       ordinary  use 
^    All  microscopes,  whether  stmph  or  comjo      >        ^^^^^^^d  by 

depend  for  throu^h^hem.  Re- 

lenses  to  o-efract  or  bend  tne  two  following  laws,  viz.  :— 

fraction  acts  in  accordance  ^^^^^^^^'^V^^e  Medium  into  a  denser 
1.  A  ray  which  in_  P^^^^S^^^f^  .J^^tormaL  i.e.  the  perpendicu- 
medium  makes  a  certain  -^§^^«,^;*^.^^^  join,  will,  on 

Zar  to  the  surface  or  plane  ^lT^'^)2aller  angle  with  the  normal 
entering  the  denser  ^^.^^^^^V™,!^,;  ^  Z^^^^  into  a  rarer  one, 

Conversely,  a  ray  P^f     ^^'.f'^^^^^^  emergence  from  the 

making  a  certain  angle        ^^^^^^^^^  normal." 
^1.::';^^'  rntref:f  the  incident  ray,  and  m  the 

media.  „  ,  •,       /„f.pnrntplv  a  vacuum)  the  ratio  ot 

When  one  of  the  media  IS  air  (accur^^^^^^ 

Farther,  the  '^^>'='^''*'J^''^°^^"rthi vly  o  "ht  employed.  The 
wiU  differ  according  to  tl,e  eolou,  ^Vfor  the  violet.  The 

line  in  air,  meet  the  saitace  A  o  .,,,.(.„.  of  the  -n-ater  A B.  The 
C  draw  N  N'  at  right  angles  f '  ^      a  B-   The  ray  I C  «ill 

line  N  N'  is  called       """f,  ° '^J'Jer  in  a  staightline  to  Q  ;  hut, 

sirrtefirtrtf^r 

the  part  I  C  .s  call^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 


THE  LAW  OF  SINES      -  ^ 

The  angle  I C  makes  with  tlie  normal  N  N',  viz.  I  C  N,  is  called  the 
aiiffle  of  incidence  ;  and  the  angle  B  C  makes  with  the  normal  N'  N 
viz.  R  C  N',  is  called  the  anryle  of  refraction.  ' 

Conversely,  if  a  ray  R  C,  travelling  in  water,  meet  the  surface  of 
air  A  B  m  the  point  C,  it  will  not  continue  in  a  straight  line  but 
will  be  bent  to  the  point  I  farther  away  from  N.  Thus,  when  a 
ray  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  it  is  bent  or  refracted 
toivards  the  normal,  and  when  it  passes  out  of  a  dense  medium  into 
a  rarer  one  it  is  bent  or  refracted  aivai/  from  the  normal. 

Further,  if  the  shaded  portion  of  the  figure  were  glass  instead  of 
water,  the  refracted  ray  EC  would  be  bent  still  nearer  W  and 
conversely,  if  the  ray  passed  out  of  glass  into  air,  it  would  be 


Fig.  l.-The  refraction  of  light.    The  law  of  sines. 


more^bent  away  from  the  normal  than  if  it  had  passed  out  of  water 

i^^^ttTc^^'i::^^^^^^  the  angle  of  re- 
Sines.  The  const!  t  rth  H  ''^'f  knell's  Law  of 
inedia  is  caLcfthp  1?  /  '  ""^7^^'^  ^^'^  ^'^'o  specific 
indieat^^^^^^^^^^^^                                 the  medium,  and  is  uLally 

This  law,  stated  with  reference  to  the  figure,  would  be  • 
sine  I  C  N  _ 

sinelUlN'  ~    —  tJ>e  refractive  index  of  water. 

to  SlSJ:  Ifi^c^;  P  -^-^  PT  perpendicular 

Pendicular  to  N  ^''^  P^"'*'  ^'  ^'''^  draw  FH  per- 


B  2 
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Now,  as  sine  I C  N  =         and  sine  R  C  N'  =  ^-S ,  tl,en, 


PT 

Snell's  law,  ^  = 
±  ±1 

FC 


As  any  points  n.ay  be  taken  in  1 0  a.^  ^^^^  ^ 
more  judiciously  selected,  we  might  have  S^^^J  ^g^'^?^  ^  such  that 
^xpreision.    Thus,  if  we  take        other  pom^^^  -^^^^  ^^^^ 

KC  =  E  C,  and  draw  the  perpendiculars  as  oeio  , 

^     K  S      1   •  o  Tf  riST'  -        ,  and  therefore  =  Z^- 

sine  ICN  =  ^|-p,aiid  sine  BCr^  -  EC'  ED 

EC 

But  as  KC  =  EC  by  construction,  we  can  ^rite  KC  for  EC 

,  ,        KS  _„ 

thu3  •  _^„  =  /X.    K  C  is  cancelled,  which  leaves         -  Z^' 

AS  ^       expe— y^^—  -J^P— 
media,  it  follows  that  if  one  of  angle  of  incidence 

remaining  term  ^'^f  ^^^.tio  "  be  found  ;  and  if  /x  and  the 
are  known,  the  angle  of  retraction  incidence  can  be  found. 

lulatio^when  the  other  two  tenns^-^^^^^^^  ^,,aiuin  in 

It  will,  of  course,  be  ^^^^^J  ^^^^^^  less  than  a  ^iolet 

every  case,  a  red  ray  ^^^^  Zl  vlj  v^ill  be  less  than  that  of 

ray     The  value  therefore  of  f'^',  ^J^^n  ■    The  refractive  m- 

7for  a  violet  ray.  As  a  P-^^^f/  ^.^5^i*^f       and  for  a  violet  ray 
fr^r  a  red  ray  m  crown  glass  is  i  -Ji-*  f-. 

:  /^tL  difference  1.0^^^^  =0164^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^3, 

The  refractive  index  for  lay      ^^^^  ^ifl^^rence  bemg 

=  ^,  and  for  a  violet  ray  is  i  /  oui  -  , 

=  ■JSe.uently  there^a  gi^^rd^^ 

nornial  being  the  same  in  e  th^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,edia, 

Where  air  (more  ^ouect  y  ^          refractive  index 

then  the  refractive  "^f               i  always  the  perpendicular  to  it 

The  normal  to  a  plane  su^Jace  is  y              curvature,  The 

the  normal  to  a  «i>  -^"^^^^^{j'^U  angle  of  the  refracted  ray  are 

an'^lo  of  the  incident  ray  ^^^^  ^  j°  ^  with  the  surface. 

:;i^a^ysm.isured.i^^^^^^^^^  ,oth  a  plane  and  a 

^P^St^S&ricalsurface.Bisthecentreofcurvatur.^ 
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is  the  incident  ray  in  aii-,  F  Gr  the  refracted  ray  in  crown  glass.  The 
angle  A  F  E  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  B  F  G  the  angle  of  refraction. 

Sine  A  F  E  divided  by  sine  B  F  G  is  equal  to  the  refractive  index 
of  air  into  crown  glass,  or,  in  other  words,  the  absolute  refractive 
index  of  crown  glass,  jx  •  thus  in  this  particular  case  : 

(Problem)  I.  : 

sin  A  F  E     sin  45°      -707  3 


sin  B  F  G 

This  problem,  however, 
this  book,  for  a  table  of 
absolute  refractive  indices 
is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

It  will  be  clear  from 
the  above  that  when  the 
refi'active  index,  absolute 
or  relative,  of  a  ray  from 
any  first  medium  is  given, 
the  refractive  index  from 
the  second  to  the  first  may 
be  found. 

Thus,  the  absolute  re- 
fractive index  ^  from  air 
into  glass  being  given  as 


sin  28°  -472 
is  not  actually  needed  by  the  reader  of 


the  refractive 


I ,  find 
index  from  glass  into  air. 


(Problem)  II. : 
1      1  _  2 
■  3  ~  '3  * 

2 

When  the  absolute 
refractive  indices  of  any 
two  media  are  given,  the 
relative  refractive  indices 
between  the  media  can  be 
found. 

Thus,  the  absolute  re- 
fractive index  yx  of  crown 
glass  is  1-.5,  and  the  ab- 
solute refractive  index  / 
of  flint  glass  is  1-G  ;  find  the  relative  refractive  index  a"  from  crown 
to  flint. 

(Problem)  m.:  „„  ^     ^  .1^  ^  , 

fj.  1-5 

by  (problem*)'ir-^^'^''''*'''^  ''''^^'^  *°  '"^  determined 


Fig.  2.- 


The  normals  to  a  plane  and  a  curved 
surface. 


fi"'  = 


1 


_1 

1-066 


=  -938 
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Let  us  now  suppose  that  in  tig.  2  the  ray  is  travelling  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  GF  in  the  denser  medium  will  now  Ije  the  incident 
ray  and  FE  in  the  rarer  medium  will  be  the  refracted  ray;  Now, 
if  the  ancrle  B  F  G  be  increased,  the  angle  AF  E  will  also  be  in- 


Fio  3.-The  phenomenon  ot  total  reflexion.  (From  tlio 
■^^^•'^  published  by  MacmiUan.) 


'  l''oices  of  Nature,' 


creased  in  a  greale-  proportion,  and  the  ray  FE  .-Ul  approach  the 
^"''^ho!,        coincides  with  F  P  GF|»a^d  J^^^ 
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■will  be  totally  reflected  from  the  surface  C  D  back  into  the  denser 
niedium. 

A  simple  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  represents 
a  glass  of  water  so  held  that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  above  the 
•eye.  If  we  look  obliquely  from  below  at  this  surface,  it  appears 
brighter  than  polished  silver,  and  an  object  placed  in  the  water  has 
the  upper  portion  of  it  brightly  reflected. 

The  action  on  all  light  incident  on  C  D  in  the  denser  medium 
(fig.  2)  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle  is  precisely  the 
same  in  fact  as  if  C  D  were  a  silvered  mu-ror. 

A  critical  angle  can  only  exist  in  a  denser  medium,  for  obviously 
there  can  be  no  critical  angle  in  the  rarer  medium,  since  a  ray  of 
any  angle  of  incidence  can  enter. 

"When  the  relative  or  absolute  refractive  index  of  the  denser 
mecUum  is  given,  the  critical  angle  for  that  medium  can  be  found, 
thus  :  The  absolute  refractive  index  of  water  is  l'33  =  /,£  ;  find  its 
■critical  angle  6. 

(Problem)  IV.  :  g^^^^l^        ^  .75 

i-i     1-33  '  k-- 

0  =  48^°  (found  by  table).  ) 

So  the  sine  of  the  critical  angle  is  the  reciprocal,  of  the  refractive 
index. 

The  connection  between  the  path  of  an  incident  ray  in  a  first 
medium  and  its  refracted  ray  in  a  second  medium  is  established  by 
the  formula 

H  sin  f  =  fj-'  sin  (p', 

where  yu,  is  the  absolute  refractive  index  of  the  first  medium,  (j)  the 

angle  of  the  incident  ray  in  it,  f.t'  the  absolute  refractive  index  of 

the  second  medium,  and  (f/  the  angle  of  the  refracted  ray  in  it. 

The  angle  f  =  45°  of  the  incident  ray  in  the  first  medium  A  F  E 
3 

•(fig.  2)  and  ju  =  1     =     the  absolute  refractive  indices  of  both  the! 

media,  air  and  glass  respectively,  being  given,  find  (p',  the  angle  of 
the  refracted  ray  in  glass. 

(Problem)  V.  1  : 

^         /t'  1-5  ~Y5  ' 

f  =  28°  (found  by  table). 

To  put  another  case.    Suppose  the  angle  0'  =  28°  (fig.  2,  B  F  G) 
is  given  ;  find  <l>,  the  refractive  indices  remaining  the  same  as  before. 
(Problem)  V.  2  : 

Sin  i>  =  ^'-'^  1>'  =  llxji^JA"  =      X -7-^1  _  .7065 
A*  1.1 
f  =z  45°  (found  by  table). 

Now,  suppose  the  A  side  of  CD  (fig.  2)  is  crown  glass,  /i  =  l-5, 
^nd  the  B  side  of  CD  is  flint  glass,  ^t' =  1-6.  The  angle  of  the 
incident  ray  AF  E  </)  =  45°,  find  the  angle  of  the  refracted  ray  <h'  or 
B  F  (i.  •'  ^ 
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Problem  V.  3  : 

sin  ^_l-5  X  sin  45  _l'5xv07^ 


Sin 


^^■  1-6 

^'  =  411°  (found  by  table). 


1-6 


1-6 


As  a  final  instance. 


x^^c.    Suppose  the  ray  to  be  travelling  in  the 

oppSite  dh-ection,  so  that  G  F  is  the  incident  ray  and  B  F  G,  or 
ri/ =  41i°  be  given,  the  media  being  the  same  as  m  the  last  case,. 
Ju'  =  l-6\nd  yit  =  1-5,  find  f,  or  the  angle  of  the  refracted  ray. 

(Problem)  V.  4 


•6  sin  411°  _  1-6  X 


•663  1-0608 


IJi  1-5 
(j>  =  45°  (found  by  table). 


1-5 


1-5 


=  •707 


The  importance  of  the  prism  in  practical  optics  is  well  known. 

Its  geometrical  form  m  per- 
spective and  in  section  is  shown 
in  fig.  4. 

By  means  of  the  above  pro- 
blems and  their  solutions  we 
are  now  able  io  trace  the  diver- 
gence of  a  ray  through  a  j^risvi. 

In  fig.  5  let  A  B  C  repre- 
sent a  prism  of  very  dense  flint 
glass  whose  absolute  refractive 
indices  ^'  for  red  light  is  1-7, 
and  n"  for  blue  light  is  1-75. 
Let  the  refracting  angle  BAG 
of  the  prism  =  50°,  and  let  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  a  ray  of 
white  light  DE  =  45°  =  in 
air,  /J  =  1 .  The  dotted  Hnes  show 
the  normals.  Then  by  (problem) 
V.  1  for  red  light  we  have  for 


Fig.  4.— The  geometrical  form  of  the  prism. 
(From  the  '  Forces  of  Nature.') 


the  angle  of  refraction  <p'. 


.     ,     /X  sin  ^  _1  sin  45°  _;707_.^^g 

sm  ^  =  ■  


^'=24^°  (found  by  table). 


1-7 


■404; 


And  for  blue  light  :  ^   .    ako  f7C\T 

„.      .,     »,sin(^)  lsin45°_W7_. 

^'^•^   TTS  1-75 

^"=23f°  (found  by  table). 

Now  for  the  red  ray  draw  E  F  (fig.  5),  24^°  t^^lVr'^'^^n'jJh^ 
it  meet  the  other  side  of  the  prism  A  C  in  F.    At  F  draw  another 

On^ 'the  scale  of  our  diagram  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  two  Unes 
E  E  one  f 0  ?ie  red  ray  and  the  other  for  the  ^^-^J^ ^^^^ 
Is;  together,  their  angular  divergence  being  only  \  .     But  by 
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measurement  it  will  be  found  that  E  F  makes,  with  the  normal  at 
F,  an  angle     of  25|°,  and  for  the  blue  ray  an  angle  f  of  26^°. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  prism  is  known,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  measurement, 
because  it  is  always  the  difference  between  this  and  the  angle  of 
refraction  before  determined,  thus  50°-24i°  =  25|°. 


A 


Fig.  5. — Diagram  of  deviation  of  luminous  ray  by  a  prism. 


This  ray  E  F  now  becomes  the  incident  ray  on  the  surface  AC; 
and  as  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  normal  at  F  is  known,  and  as 
the  refractive  indices  remain  the  same,  we  can,  by  (problem)  v.  2, 
find  the  angles  of  refraction  for  each  colour. 

If  we  take  red  light  : 

cj.    ^      u' sin  a'      1-7  sin  251°      1-7  X  -43  -^^ 
bm  f  =  C  T-  =  ^  =   =  •(  32  ; 

fjb  1  i 

(j),  the  angle  of  refraction  =  47°  (found  by  table). 
If  we  take  blue  light  : 


Sin  (j>  =  ^"  =  1'75  sin  261°  ^  1-75  x  -442  ^  .^^^  . 

f,  the  angle  of  refraction  =  50|°  (found  by  table). 

This  dispersion  can  now  be  represented  in  the  diagram,  seeing- 
that  it  amounts  to  3|°. 

In  optics  it  is  convenient  to  use  an  expression  to  measure  the 
dispersive  power  of  diaphanous  substances,  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  employed.  Further,  in  order 
that  various  substances  may  be  compared,  their  dispersive  powers, 
are  all  measured  with  reference  to  a  certain  selected  ray.  (For  this 
purpose  the  bisection  of  the  D  or  sodium  lines  is  the  point  in  the 
spectrum  often  chosen.) 

In  the  crown  and  flint  glasses  mentioned  on  page  4  the  dispersion 
between  the  lines  C  and  F,  in  the  spectrum,  referred  to  the  bisection 
of  the  sodium  lines  D,  is  as  follows.  Crown  glass  :— refractive  index 
bisection  of  lines  D,  1-5179  = /a;  line  F,  1-52395  =/;  line  C, 
1-51535  =         Then  the  dispersive  power  w 

_     -  1^"  _  1-52395  -  1-51535  -0086 


/A  - 1       1-5179   -  1  -5179 


=  -01661. 
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The  values  of  the  same  lines  for  the  flint  glass  are  as  follows 


D,  1-7174  =  /x;  F,  1-73489  =  ^i';  C,  1-71055  = 

„'  _  „"     1-73489  -  1-71055  _  -02434 

/.I  '  '_  


=  -0339. 


"""^T-  1       1-7174  -  1  -7174 
So  the  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  between  the  lines  C  and  F  is 
slightly  more  than  twice  that  of  the  crown  for  the  same  region  of 
the  spectrum.    In  the  above  formula  the  expression  /a'  — is  usually 

d  Li 

written  S    ;  in  full  it  is  therefore  w  =     _  • 

Having  thus  traced  a  ray 
•experimentally    through  a 
prism,  our  next  step  is  to  show 
that  a  convex  lens  is  only  a 
curved  form  of  tioo  such  prisms 
with  their  bases  in  contact, 
as  is  shown  in  A,   fig.  6, 
where  the  curved  line  shows 
the  lenticular  character  and 
the  shaded  elements  the  two 
prisms.    A  concave  lens  is  in 
efiect   two   prisms  reversed, 
that  is,  with  their  apices  in 
contact,  as  in  B,  fig.  6,  where, 
again,  the  curved  line  shows 
the  form  of  the  lens  and  the 


Pie.  6. — Convex  and  concave 
lenses  are  related  to  the 
prism. 


Pia  7  —Proof  that  a  lens  may  be  considered 
as  an  assemblage  of  prisms.  (From  the 
'  Forces  of  Nature.') 


Shaded  parts  its  relation  to  a  pa  r  of  prisms.  The  act  *at  a  ens 
in  efiect,  as  such,  but  an  assemblage  of  superposed  prisms  is  seen  in 
fig.  7,  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  being  more  acute  as  t  ie 
principal  axis  is  approached,  and  the  deviation  being  greater  as  the 
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It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  there  is  a  very  important- 
difference  between  the  action  of  spherical  lenses,  ivhich  is  due  to  the 
different  position  of  the  normals. 

In  the  prisms  (figs.  8,  9)  the  incident  surface  AB  is  a  plane  ; 
and  as  the  normals  are  perpendicular  to  it,  they  must  be  Parallel  to 
one  another,  whether  near  the  base  or  near  the  apex,  ihus  the 
normal  at  E  is  parallel  to  the  normal  at  K  ;  therefoi-e,  whatever 
angle  D  E  makes  with  the  normal  at  E,  H  K  will  make  a  simi  ar 
angle  with  the  normal  at  K,.iecause  the  normals  are  parallel  and  the 
incident  rays  are  parallel.     ■'  ... 

But  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  lens  the  normals  are  radii- 
pai'allelism  is  therefore  impossible,  and  parallel  incident  rays  will  not- 
make  equal  angles  with  them,  and  so  the  refracted  rays  will  not  be 

Thfs  explains  how  it  is  that  when  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  fall 
on  the  prism  (see  fig.  8)  those  which  pass  through  the  prisms  7iear 
their  bases- cut  the  axis  nearer  the  prisms  than  those  which  pas^ 
through  near  the  apex.  ,  . 

But  in  a  convex  lens  the  reverse  takes  place  ;  the  rays  passing 
through  near  the  middle  of  the  lens  cut  the  axi^arther  from  the 
lens  than  those  which  pass  through  the  edge  of  the  lens  Th^ 
typical  form  of  a  biconvex  or  magnifying  lens  is  shown  m  fig.  lU, 


Fig.  10.— Front  and  edge  views  of  a  biconvex  lens. 
(From  the  '  Forces  of  Nature.') 

both  in  perspective,  as  seen  from  the  edge,  and  with  a  full  view  of 
the  discfwhile  the  various  forms  which  for  various  optical  purposes 
are  o-iven  to  lenses  is  shown  in  figs.  11  and  12. 

Now    if  we  study  the  four  following  figures  we  shall  se^ 
the  Wcipal  action  of  lenses  on  light  incident  on  their  surfaces 
^13  shows  that  if  a  radiant  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a 
Fig.  ,  .,re  i-endered  parallel  ;  conversely,  if  parallel 

SylSS  lens,  they  are Wt  to  a  principal  focus  or 

FR^U  'sho""that  if  a  radiant  be  placed  beyond  the  principal 
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focus  of  a  converging  lens,  the  rays  are  brouglit  to  a  focus  heyond 
the  principal  focus  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  The  nearer  the 
radiant  is  to  the  principal  focus,  the  farther  away  wdl  be  its  conjugate 
focus  from  the  other  principal  focus.  In  other  words,  there  are  two 
wints  in  the  axis  such  that  if  the  object  is  one  pomt  its  focus  will 
be  the  other  :  these  are  reciprocal  one  to  the  other.    These  points. 


Tig.  11. — Biconvex,  plano-convex, 
and  converging  meniscus  lenses. 
(From  the  '  Forces  of  Nature.') 


Fig.  12. — Biconcave,  plano-concave, 
and  diverging  meniscus  lenses. 
(From  the  '  Forces  of  Nature.') 


the  focal  distances  of  which  can  always  be  calculated,  are  known  as 
■conjugate  foci. 

Should  the  radiant  be  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  focus  equal 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  (i.e.  twice  the  focal  length  from  the 
lens)  then  its  conjugate  will  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  focus 


Fig.  13. — A  radiant  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  biconvex  lens  malies  the  refracted 

rays  parallel. 


Fio.  14.— A  radiant  placed  beyond  the  principal  focus  causes  rays  to  converge 
beyond  the  principal  focus  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens. 

on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  (i.e.  twice  the  focal  lengtli  from  the  lens). 
In  other  words,  when  the  object  and  its  image  are  equidistant  on 
«ither  side  of  the  lens,  they  are  equal  to  each  other  in  size,  and 
are  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  apart. 
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This  law  forms  a  i-eady  means  of  determining  the  focal  length  of 
a  lens.  An  object  is  placed  in  front  of  a  lens  and  the  distances 
between  this  object  and  the  lens  and  a  screen  to  receive  the  image 
of  the  object  are  so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  the  object  becomes  equal 
in  size  to  the  object  itself.  The  distance  of  the  object  from  the  screen 
divided  by  4  gives  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

If  a  radiant  be  placed  between  a  lens  and  its  jDrincipal  focus,  the 
rays  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  are  still  divergent,  and  will  never 
meet  in  a  focus  on  that  side.  This  is  seen  in  fig.  15  ;  but  if  they  are 
traced  backwards,  as  in  the  dotted  lines  of  lig.  15,  they  will  then 


j^XG.  15.  Bays  diverge  when  a  radiant  is  placed  between  a  lens  and  its 

principal  focus.    Focus  of  divergent  rays  is  vii-tual. 

meet  in  a  point.  This  is  called  the  virtual  conjugate  focus  of  the 
radiant.  The  principal  focus  of  a  concave  (or  diverging)  lens  is 
shown  in  fi".  16.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  focus  is  not 
o-eal  but  virtitaV   Parallel  rays  falling  on  a  concave  lens  are  rendered 


Fig.  10. — '  Virtual '  focus  of  concave  lens. 

diyei'gent  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  and  consequently  can  never 
come'to  a  focus.  But  if  we  trace  these  divergent  rays  backwards, 
as  in  the  dotted  lines  of  fig.  16,  we  find  that  they  meet  in  a  point, 
and  this  point  is  called  the  virtual  jyrincipal  focus  of  the  lens. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  since  the  rays  in  passing  through  lenses  of 
various  kinds  are  unequally  refracted  they  cannot  all  meet  exactly  m  a 
sincrle  focal  point.  This  gi^•es  rise  to  what  is  a  most  miportant  feature 
in  the  behaviour  of  lenses,  which  is  known  as  spherical  aberration. 

I  A  real  image  can  bo  received  on  a  screen,  but  a  virtual  image  cannot. 


SPHERICAL  ABERRATION 


15- 


JFics.  17  and  18  show  the  refraction  of  rays  of  monochromatic 
Ho-ht  parallel  to  the  axis  falling  on  a  plano-convex  lens  of  crown 
(Tlass.  These  figures  illustrate  :  (1)  Longitudinal  spherical  aberration 
and  (2)  the  focal  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens  and  the  point  from 
which  it  is  measured. 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  former  it  will  be  seen  that  the  longitudinal 
spherical  aberration  is  greatest  in  fig.  17,  where  the  parallel  rays 
of  light  fall  upon  the  plane  surface,  and  least  where,  as  in  fig.  18, 
they°fall  upon  the  spherical  surface.    For  spherical  aberration  is  the 


^a4f  

B.' 

/ 

Fig.  17.  —Spherical  aberration. 


distance  of  the  focus  for  any  ray  passing  through  a  lens  from  the 
principal  focus  of  that  lens.  .  . 

Thus  in  figs.  17,  18,  the  spherical  aberration  is  FY'  for  the  rays 
E,2,  and  F  F"  for  the  rays  and  the  difference  between  the 


 If^^rr 

A 

.  1 

i'lG.  18. — Spherical  aberration. 


spherical  aberration  of  the  rays  R'  R^  and  that  of  the  rays  R^  R2  is 
E  F"— F  F',  which  is  F'  F". 

Thus  F  F'  and  F  F"  in  (fig.  17),  a/=  -  |  .       ;  FF  and  FF" 

in  (fig.  18)  If  =  -  \  .^j. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  focal  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  it  may 
be  incidentally  noted  that  the  focal  length  in  fig .  17  is  twice  the  radius, 
measured  from  the  vertex  A,  that  is,  A  F.  But  in  fig.  18  it  is  twice 
the  radius  measured  from  the  point  A  ;  that  is,  the  point  F  is  distant 
from  the  lens  twice  the  radius  less  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  lens. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  amount  of  spherical  aberration  is 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  lens,  and  is  least  in  a  biconvex  lens,  when  the 
radii  of  curvature  are  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  1,  when  the  more  curved 
surface  faces  the  incident  light.  But  when  the  lens  is  turned  round, 
so  that  the  other  side  faces  the  incident  light,  the  spherical  aberration 
reaches  a  maximum. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  student  who  desires  to  become  familiar 
with  these  facts,  without  attempting  any  profound  mathematical 
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grasp  of  them,  to  draw  such  a  lens,  and  trace  the  paths  of  two  rays 
through  it,  one  near  the  axis,  the  other  near  the  edge  ;  then  do  the 
same  with  the  lens  reversed. 
.  Formula  for  spherical  aberration  :  ^ 

'•^-/  •  1  r3  +  [-T~      ?)  \7     ?)  ' 

where  /  =  principal  focal  length  ;  y  =  semi-aperture  ;  /i  =  ref r. 
index  ;  and  r,  — radii. 

In  an  equi-convex  of   crown,   where      =  r   =    —  r', 

In  a  plano-convex  of  crown,  where  ^  =  ^ ,  —r'=co,  r=^, 

-if  =  —  _  .  -L. .    Here  parallel  rays  are  incident  on  the  convex 

;surface.    But  when  parallel  I'ays  are  incident  on  the  plane  surface, 

3  f  9 

=      r  =  OD  ,  —r'  =  ^,^/=— .   -  ;  consequently  the  sphe- 

rical  aberration  is  four  times  as  great  (see  figs.  17  and  18). 

When  — r'=oD,  and  /x=l'69,  the  plano-convex  becomes  the 
form  of  minimum  aberration. 

3 

In   a  crossed  2   biconvex  lens,  where  —  r'  =  6r,  and  ji  = —, 

g  y  =  .  —  1  the  parallel  rays  being  incident  on  the  more 

curved  surface. 

Formula  for  finding  the  principal  focus  F  of  a  lens  equivalent 
to  two  other  lenses  whose  foci  are  /,  /'  and  their  distance  apart  d : 

L  =  ^  4- J_- A 

F    7"^/'  //'• 

In  figs.  5,  8,  and  9  we  see  that  when  the  incident  ray  D  E  con- 
sists of  white  light,  the  colours  of  which  it  is  composed  are  unequally 
refracted  ;  the  two  extremes,  R  (red  light)  and  V  (violet  light),  being 
bent  in  different  dii-ections,  the  other  colours  lying  between  them 
in  their  proper  order. 

This  unequal  refraction  of  the  diflferent  colours  takes  place  in 
like  manner  in  spherical  lenses,  and  it  is  then  known  as  chromatic 
aberration. 

The  efi:ect  of  this  upon  the  action  of  a  lens  is  that,  if  parallel  white 
lio-ht  fall  upon  a  convex  surface,  the  most  refrangible  of  its  component 
rays  (Avhich,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  violet)  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a  point  somewhat  nearer  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus  ;  and 
the  red  ray,  having  the  least  refrangibility,  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a  point  farther  from  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  which  is,  in 
effect,  the  mean  of  the  chromatic  foci. 

1  Enci/olopcBclia  Brit.  vol.  xvii.   

2  A  biconvex  lens  is  said  to  be  'crossed'  when  the  radu  of  its  surfaces  are  not 
equal  to  each  other. 
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This  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  aid  of  fig.  19. 

The  white  light,  A  A",  falling  on  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens, 
is  so  far  dispersed  or  decomposed  that  the  violet  rays  are  brought  to 
a  focus  at  C,  and,  crossing  there,  diverge  again  and  pass  on  towards 
FF  ;  whilst  the  red  rays  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  until  they  reach 
the  point  D,  crossing  the  divergent  violet  rays  at  E  E.  The  foci  of 
the  intermediate  rays  of  the  spectrum  (indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  orange)  are  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
distance  C  D,  limiting  the  violet  and  the  red,  is  termed  the  longitic- 
dinal  chromatic  aberration  of  the  lens. 

If  the  image  be  received  upon  a  screen  placed  at  C,  violet  will 
predominate,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  prismatic  fringe  in  which 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  may  be  distinguished.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  screen  be  placed  at  D,  the  image  will  have  a 


A  j 

D 

A'  1 

\b' 

A"  1 

"^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^"""--^ 

Fig.  19. — Cliromatic  aberration. 

predominantly  red  tint,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  coloured 
frmges,  in  inverted  order,  formed  by  the  other  rays  of  the  spectrum 
which  have  met  and  crossed. 

The  line  E  E  joins  the  points  of  intersection  between  the  red  and 
the  violet  rays  whicli  marks  the  mean  focus,  or  the  point  where  the 
dispersion  of  the  coloured  rays  will  be  least. 

The  axial  ray  undergoes  neither  refraction  nor  dispersion,  and 
the  nearer  the  rays  are  to  the  axial  the  less  dispersion  do  they 
undergo.  Similarly,  when  the  refraction  of  the  rays  is  greatest  at 
the  periphery  of  a  lens,  there  the  dispersion  will  be  most.  Hence 
the  peripheral  portions  of  uncorrected  lenses  are  stopped  out,  and 
the  centre  only  often  used  that  the  chromatic  aberration  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  the  correction  or  neutralisation  of  this 
Chromatic  aberration,  which  is  known  in  optics  as  achromatism,  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  moment.  Multiplied  colour  foci  between  C  and 
^  (ng-_      make  a  perfect  optical  image  impossible. 

It  is  a  question  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  microscopist  to 
Know  kow  achromatism  is  obtained. 

P  ^"lAr^/^^'rN^?  amount  of  dispersion  or  unequal  bending  of 
and  V  (fag.  5   depends  on  two  things  :  (1)  the  nature  of  the  . 
gia^s^t  winch  the  prism  is  composed,  and  (2)  the  refracting  angle 

Urn?'  ®''^''^™P'e'  another  prism  were  taken,  made  of  a  different 
Kincl  ot  glass,  possessing  only  half  the  dispersive  power  of  that  in 
the  figure,  but  with  the  angle  BAG  50°,  as  in  this  case,  the  separa- 
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tion  of  R  and  V  would  only  be  halfaa  great  as  that  effected  lay  the 

prism  in  the  figure.  ■  i      .-u  t. 

Then  if  another  prism  were  made  of  the  same  material  as  that 
assumed  in  fig.  5,  but  with  only  half  the  refracting  angle,  viz.  25°, 
the  dispersion  between  R  and  V  would  also  be  but  half  that  repre- 
sented Also  a  prism  having  50°  of  refracting  angle  gives  the  same 
amount  of  dispersion  as  that  from  a  prism  of  25°  of  refractmg  angle, 
but  of  twice  its  dispersive  power.  ^,  • 

Under  these  conditions,  when  one  prism,  exactly  like  another  in 
ancrle  and  dispersive  power,  is  placed  close  to  it  in  an  inverted 
Position,  the  dispersion  of  the  first  prism  is  entirely  neutralised  by 
that  of  the  second  because  it  is  precisely  equal  m  amount  and 

opposite    m  power. 
This  will  be  under- 
stood by  a  glance  at 
fig.  20.    But  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  not  only 
is  dispersion  revei-sed, 
but   refraction  also 
is    neutralised,  the 
emergent  ray  being 
parallel   to  the  in- 
cident ray.  Therefore 
the  equal  and  inverted 
system  of  prisms  can 
be  of  no  possible  use 
to  the  practical  opti- 
cian in  the  correc- 
tion of  lenses  because 

the  convergence  and  divergence  of  rays  are 

construction  of  optical  instruments.  The  dispersion,  in  fact,  must 
hp  dpstroved  without  neutralising  the  refraction.  j  *  i  ^.c 

tppo'se  we  take  a  prism  with  an  angle  of  ^^\^^-^^^^^\f^ 
havini  i  certain  dispersive  power,  and  invert  next  it  a  pusm  ot 
ande  composed  of  glass  having  twice  the  dispereive  power  ot  the 
?oTmer  Dispersion  "will  be  manifestly  destroyed,  because  it  is  e^^^^^ 
in  amount  and  opposite  in  nature  to  that  possessed  by  the  P^i^m 
50°  bufthe  prism  with  an  angle  of  25°  will  not  neutralise  all  the 
refraction  effected  by  the  prism  of  50°  ^.roblem  for 

These  conditions  plainly  suggest  the  solution  «f  ^^^^t  of  '  the 
part  of  the  convergence  is  maintained  while  the  whole  ot  tne 

''"^ThtTpheri^^^^^^^^^  answer  to  these  prisms  are  a  crown 

biconvL'Sg  il  a  fiint  plano-concave  of  double  the  dispersive 

P^Thas  been  pointed  out  fove  that  a^^^ 

their  proper  order  between  the  J^^^ -f.^^^r^.'^Luvay  between 
one,  green,  and  r«F«^«"%^*  ^Jf  ^;,„le  "Id  a^o  between  R  and  V  iu 
R  and  V  in  the  prism^o^^^^^  also  be  neutralised. 

Kr  tUtwLrtl!:'dispe         between  the  three  colours  in 


Fig.  20.— Eecomposition  of  ligat  by  prisms.  (From 
the  '  Forces  of  Nature.'^ 
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-one  kind  of  glass  is  proportional  to  their  dispersion  in  the  other, 
then  when  any  two  are  destroyed  the  third  is  destroyed  with  them. 
This  unfortunately  is  not  the  case  in  practice,  because  two  kinds  of 
glass  having  proportional  dispersion  powers  cannot  be  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  what  really  happens.  G-  may  lie  midway  between 
R  and  V  in  one  kind  of  glass,  but  in  the  other  it  may  lie,  for 
instance,  much  nearer  R,  say  a  third  instead  of  half  the  distance 
of  R  from  V.  If  now  the  dispersion  of  R  V  be  destroyed,  Gr  will 
be  left  outstanding.  If  a  diflferent  angle  of  prism  be  chosen,  so  that 
R  and  G  are  neutralised,  then  V  must  be  left  outstanding. 

This  want  of  proportion  in  the  dispersion  of  the  various  colours 
■  of  the  spectrum  in  two  kinds  of  glass  is  termed  the  irrationality  of 
the  spectrum,  and  the  colour  or  colours  left  outstanding  in  a  corrected 
combination  of  lenses  is  known  as  the  secondary  spectrum. 

In  some  subsequent  pages  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
manufacture  in  Germany  of  some  new  vitreous  compounds  by  the 
combination  of  which  with  fluor  spar  the  secondary  spectrum  has  been 
removed  from  microscope  objectives,  and  an  ajwchromatic  system  of 
construction  has  been  introduced. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  remember  that  it  has  only  been  in  compa- 
ratively recent  times  that  the  construction  of  achromatic  object- 
glasses  for  microscopes  has  been  brought  about,  but  the  gradual 
■enlargement  of  aperture  and  the  greater  completeness  of  the  cor- 
rections soon  after  the  discovery  of  achromatism  rendered  sensible 
an  imperfection  in  the  performance  of  these  lenses  under  certain 
circumstances,  which  had  previously  passed  unnoticed,  and  Andrew 
Ross  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  use  of  cover-glass  in 
mounting  minute  objects  introduced  aberration,  and  that°a  very 
obvious  difference  exists  in  the  precision  of  the  image,  according  as 
It  IS  viewed  ivith  or  ivitlwut  a  covering  of  thin  glass,  an  object- 
glass  which  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  either  of  these  conditions 
being  sensibly  defective  under  the  other. 

He  also  devised  the  means  of  correcting  this  error,  and  published 
his  device  in  vol.  li.  of  '  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  '  for  1837 

-Fig.  21  will  illustrate  the  effect  produced  on  the  corrections  of 
an  object-glass  by  the  interposition  of  a  cover-glass  between  the 
object  and  the  objective. 

The  rays  radiating  from  the  object  O  in  every  direction  fall  upon 

a.o7''1  h't??  ^'^r^'^>  ^^^•^^"g         definite  rays,  such 

as  OA  and  O  B,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  be  refracted  to  R 

•  ^1°'^''  I  ^''^  ^^^^'^  tlieir  emergence 

into  air  they  will  be  again  refracted  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their 

f-ir  ^  ^'  P^"^^^^^'^.  meet  in  Y,  it  follows  that,  so 

livprl  1  f  concerned,  the  rays  M  R,  N  P  might  have 

diverged  from  the  point  Y.  '  & 

will^l"''^''"^?'  ^7  ^^'^'''S  ^^'"^  'ess  divergent  rays  from  O  they 

dle'r^ed  fr^m  X 'thf  ''''  ^"^""^"^•'^^^       ^^PI"-^^'  '-^^ 

tho  nKiJ  V  T  1  •  Z^''^^^''^'  1"  consequence  of  the  cover-glass, 
the  objective  has  to  deal  with  rays  radiating  apparently  from  trvZ  dis- 
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Unci  points,  X  and  Y.  If  there  were  no  cover-glass  all  the  rays  wou  d 
diverge  from  O,  and  then  the  objective  would  require  to  be  perfectly 
aplanatic.  This  word  (derived  from  <1  =  privative,  and  nkavao>,  to 
wander,  i.e.  free  from  wandering  or  error)  means,  as  used  by  opticians, 


Fig  21  -The  efiect  produced  by  a  cover-glass  on  the  corrections  of  an 

object-glass. 

condition,  must  be  what  is  called  under-corrected  ■  a  ^0^^'^™;^ 
sented  in  fig.  23,  so  as  to  focus  both  these  points  at  once.    Here  the 


Pig.  22.-Aplanatic  system.  Fro.  23.-Unaer-corrected  system, 

curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  ci....  1^^^^^^^^  the  flint' 

^^rrraSo^of  t^X^'  Trconse^quence  the  peripheral 
spherical  aberration  o  ^^^^^^^         ^^^^  to, 

is  presented,  for  the  incident  curve- 
of  the  cro^%Ti  lens  has  been  flattened, 
while  that  of  the  flint  ha^  been 
deepened,  which  increases  the  cor- 
,  T  rective  power  of  the  flint,  and  thus- 

-Over-corrected  system.      ^^^^^.^y/ ^i^e  balance  of   the  com- 

Hnatloni„otheraire.Uons  TW^^^^^^ 
°^;rjrbeCil''  t  SSS'r  is  .a-.™  as  o«..-co,-«.««. 


Fio.  21.- 


COLL-VE  COEEECTION— FOCI  OF  LENSES 


All  aplanatic  objective  (fig.  22)  can  be  made  into  an  under- 
<m-rected  objective  (tig.  23)  by  either  (1)  causing  the  hack  lenses  of 
■which  it  is  comjjosed  to  ajjjyroaclb  the  front  lens.  This  is  the  device  of 
Andrew  Ross,  and  is  now  effected  •  by  means  of  a  special  '  collar  ' 
arrangement,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  screw,  approximates  or  sepa- 
rates the  suitable  lenses.  But  for  this  a  special  device  is  needed  for 
•each  objective.  (2)  The  result  can  moreover  be  secured  hy  causing  the 
■eye-piece  to  apjyroach  the  objective.  This  of  course  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  draw-tube,  and  must  be  employed  with  objectives 
having  rigid  mounts. 

Closing  lenses,  that  is,  bringing  them  together,  whether  in  the 
objective  itself  or  in  the  microscope  as  a  whole,  by  shortening  the 
ihstance  between  the  eye-piece  and  the  objective  imder-corrects  the 
objective,  that  is,  gives  positive  aberration  ;  while  the  separatio7i  of 
lenses  over-corrects  or  gives  negative  aberration. 

In  using  the  collar  correction  ^  for  a  longer  body  or  a  thicker 
-cover-glass  the  collar  adjustment  must  be  moved  so  as  to  cause  the 
back  lenses  of  the  objective  to  approach  the  front  lens,  while  for  a 
shorter  body  or  a  thinner  cover-glass,  the  adjustment  must  be 
moved  so  as  to  cause  their  separation. 

In  correcting  by  tube  length  for  a  thicker  cover  shorten  the  tube, 
and  for  a  thinner  one  lengthen  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  aim  at  work  with  lenses,  that  is, 
such  as  may  be  compassed  with  the  aid  of  the  most  elementary 
mathematics,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  a  simple  method  for  the 
•deduction  of  the  foci  of  plano-convex  and  biconvex  lenses. 

In  fig.  17  the  focus  is  twice  the  radius  measured  from  the  vertex 
A,  that  is,  AF.    But  in  fig.  18  it  is  t^vice  the  .  radius  measured 
from  the  point  A,  that  is,  the  point 
P  is  distant  from  the  lens  twice  the 
radius  less  two-thirds  the  thickness 
of  the  lens. 

Similarly,  in  fig.  25,  the  radius 
■of  a  biconvex  lens  is  measured  from 
the  point  A ;  in  other  words,  ¥  is 
distant  from  the  lens  the  length  of 
the  radius  less  one-fourth  the  thick-  Fig.  25.-The  radius  of  a  convex  lens, 
ness  of  that  lens  (nearly). 

Formulce  relating  to  a  biconvex  Zens.— Where  P  is  one  focus,  P'  its 
conjugate,  F  principal  focus  (solar  focus,  or  that  for  a  very  distant 
object),  E,  racUus  of  curvature  for  one  surface,  R'  for  the  otlier 
surface,  fj.  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium,  then 


P  +  F  =  ^--l)(s  +  ^)^ 


F 

P    F  F* 

Also,  if  A  is  the  distance  of  a  focus  from  F,  the  principal  focus, 

1  See  Chapter  V. 
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and  B,  the  distance  of  its  conjugate  from  F',  the  other  principaL 
focus  on  the  other  side,  then 

AB=FF; 

or,  in  an  equiconvex  lens, 

AB=F2. 

In  an  equiconvex  lens  of  crown  glass =  1-5  if  F  =  radius  of 
curvature.  But  in  a  plano-convex  lens  of  crown  glass  ^  =  1-5  it 
F  =  twice  the  radius  of  curvature.  i    .  j 

In  the  above  formula  the  thickness  of  the  lens  has  been  neglected. 
In  thick  lenses,  however,  its  elFect  must  not  be  disregarded,  even  if 
only  approximate  results  are  required.  A  very  approximate  determi- 
nation of  the  principal  focal  length  of  an  equiconvex  lens  may  be  made 
by  subtracting  from  the  result  obtained  by  the  foregoing  formulae 
one  quarter  of  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  i  +v,-  v 

^x«TO?j?e.— Equiconvex  lens  of  crown  glass  /x=l-5,  r-j.  thicK- 
ness  ^  i/  By  above  formula  F  =  i  Subtracting  from  this  one- 
quarter  of  the  tliickness  of  the  lens  we  get  I'=^  as  the  distance 
between  the  focus  and  the  surface  of  the  lens.  This  is  only  ^mch 
from  the  truth.    If  the  lens  were  a  sphere  it  would  be  accurate. 

In  the  case  of  a  plano-convex  lens  the  principal  focus  on  the 
convex  side  is  equal  to  twice  the  radius  as  above,  but  on  the  plane 
.side  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  lens  must  be  subtracted 

^^"""Vxamvle.-lu  a  hemispherical  lens  of  crown  glass  ^  =  1-5,  radius. 
=  1,  thickness  =  1  the  principal  focus  on  the  convex  s^^e  will  be 
one  inch  from  the"  curved  surface  and  on  the  plane  side  finch  from 

''%S;,'ran  equiconcave  lens  subtract  from  the  principal 
focal  Sngthfobtained  by  the  above  formula,  half  the  thickness  of 
the  lens."  In  other  words,  measure  the  focal  length  from  the  centre 
of  the  lens.    The  focus  is  of  course  virtuah  t1.p  T^rinriml 

But  a  plano-concave  lens  follows  the  plano-convex.  Th^  prmcipai 
focus  on  the  curved  side  requires  no  alteration,  but  from  that  on  the 
plane  side  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  lens  must  be  subtracted. 
The  focus  is  also  virtual.  _  l. 

Equiconcave  of  dense  fluit  A*  =  V '  ^' .'""f    ~  „ 
thickness  i  F  by  formula  =  -       This  is  about      inch  too  much,, 
lufby  subtracting  half  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  or  ^  we  obtain 
_  ^,  which  is  only  rh  inch  too  little  ,  f  hickness  ^ 

^  ano-concave  of  dense  flint  /.=  1-75,  radius  =  -^,  ^"f^^^^^^^^^ 
F  by  formula  =  -  f .    Subtract  from  this  two-thirds  of  thickness  ot 
Iptis     ThenF  =  -^.    This  is  only      "^ch  too  smaU. 

The  folus  of  a  comUnation  o/Hoo  or  more  lenses  who  e 

principaff oci  Ld  distances  are  known,  can  be  found  from  the  formula 
1  +  1-  =  1  by  assigning  for  the  value  of  p  the  distance  of  the  prm- 

^-    f  £   "^^     +TiP  fir<;t  lens  from  the  second,  and  so  on. 
cipal  focus  of       fi^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,  equiconvex  lens  of  four  inches. 

toy;?^-P^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  is'another  equiconvex  lens  of 
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last  lens,  to  which  the  rays  will  be  bi'ought.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rays  would  be  brought  by  the  first  lens  to  a  focus  two  inches  behind 
the  second  if  it  were  not  there.  This  point,  which  is  negative  with 
regard  to  the  second  lens,  must  be  taken  as  the  value  of  p  in  the 
formula.    We  have,  therefore  : 


1 

3 


Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  confined,  in  studying  the  action 
of  lenses,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  act  upon  a  bundle  of  parallel 
rays,  or  upon  a  pencil  of  rays  issuing  from  a  radiant  point.  More- 
over, we  have  considered  this  point  as  situated  in  the  line  of  axis 
But  the  surface  of  every  luminous  body  may  be  regarded  as  compre- 
hending an  infinite  number  of  such  points,  from  every  one  of  which 
a  pencil  of  rays  proceeds,  to  be  refracted  in  its  passage  throtigh  the 
lens  according  to  the  laws  enunciated.  In  this  way  a  complete 
image,  i.e.  picture  of  the  object,  will  be  formed  upon  a  suitable 
surface  placed  in  the  position  of  the  focus. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  image  formed  by  lenses,  a  real  image  and 
a  virtual  image. 

1.  The  formation  of  a  real  image  means  the  production  of  a 
picture  by  a  lens,  or  a  combination  of  lenses,  which  can  be  thrown 
upon  a  screen  ;  such  are  the  images  of  a  projection  lantern  and  the 
image  produced  by  the  camera  upon  the  focussing  glass.  The  manner 
in  which  this  takes  place  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  26, 
where  A  B  is  an  object  placed  beyond  P,  the  principal  focus  of  the 
aplanatic  combination.  From  every  point  of  A  B  are  rays  radiating 
at  every  possible  angle.     Let  A  F  and  A  H  be  two  such  rays 


Fio.  26. — The  formation  of  a  real  image. 


radiating  from  the  point  A.  Now  if  the  refraction  of  these  rays  be 
traced,  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  through  the  aplanatic  com- 
bination, it  will  be  found  that  the  rays  which  before  immergence 
were  diverging  arc  by  the  refraction  of  tlie  combination  on  emer- 
gence rendered  converging.  Thus  the  ray  F  C  meets  HC  at  the 
point  C.  The  point  C  is  called  the  conjugate  focal  point  of  A,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  focal  point  there  will  be  an  image.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  an  image  of  A.    In  the  same  manner  the 


at  C, 
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issuing  from  every  point  along  A  B  may  be  traced,  and  will  be  found 
to  have  each  one  its  respective  conjugate  lying  on  C  D,  so  the  con- 
jugate of  B  is  at  D.  Hence  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  an  inverted 
conjugate  image  of  the  object  A  B  is  formed  at  C  D.  Further,  it 
will  be  noticed  that,  although  the  object  is  straight,  the  image  of  it 
is  curved  towards  the  lens. 

If  the  object  AB  had  been  curved,  so  that  it  presented  a  convex 
aspect  to  the  lens,  then  its  conjugate  image  C  D  would  have  been 
more  curved  ;  but  if  A  B  had  been  slightly  concave  towards  the  lens, 
then  its  conjugate  would  have  been  straight. 

As  before  stated,  the  point  C  has  been  determined  by  tracing 
the  refraction  of  two  rays,i  AF  and  AH,  through  the  lens.  Another 
method  is,  however,  often  employed. 

In  every  lens  there  is  a  point  which  is  called  its  optical  centre. 
This  point  is  such  that  any  ray,  which  in  its  refraction  through  the 
lens  passes  through  this  point,  will  emerge  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
its  path  before  immergence.  Now  as  lenses  for  graphic  and  theoreti- 
cal purposes  are  often  assumed  to  be  of  insensible  thickness,  it  has 
become  the  practice  to  draw  any  ray  passing  through  the  optical 
centre  of  the  lens  a  straight  line.  Obviously,  if  the  lens  has  sensible 
thickness  the  ray  cannot  be  considered  a  straight  line,  and  in  the 
microscope,  where  the  lenses  are  very  thick  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  their  foci,  this  method  will  lead  to  much  error.  Of  course, 
in  those  cases  where  it  can  be  taken  as  a  straight  line,  it  saves  the 
trouble  of  computing  a  second  ray  to  intersect  the  lirst,  as  any  ray 
intersecting  the  straight  line  will  determine  a  conjugate  focal  point. 

In  the  upper  part  of  fig.  26  the  two  rays,  A  F  and  A  H,  are 
traced  through  the  lens  to  determine  the  point  C,  but  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  only  the  ray  B  K  is  traced,  and  the  intersection  of 
.this  ray  by  the  straight  line  B  D  passing  through  the  optical  centre 
gives  the  point  D. 

2.  An  image  is  said  to  be  virtual  when  it  cannot  be  received  on 
a  screen.  Fig.  27  shows  how  a  virtual  image  is  formed.  The 
letters  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  so  as  to  show  the 
analogy  between  the  two.  The  fundamental  difference  between 
this  figure  and  the  last  is  that  the  object  A  B  is  placed  betiveen  P,  the 
principal  focus,  and  the  lens.  •     i  j 

We  have  already  seen  from  fig.  1-5  that  when  a  radiant  is  placed 
before  a  converging  lens,  and  nearer  to  it  than  its  principal  focus, 
the  rays  emerging  from  the  lens  are  still  divergent  even  after  then- 
refraction  through  the  lens  ;  consequently  they  will  never  intersect, 
and  as  there  is  no  focal  point,  there  can  be  no  screen  image. 
Thus  two  rays  radiating  from  the  point  A  of  the  object  A  B  fall  on 
the  lens  and  are  refracted  in  the  directions  AF,  AH  :  these  are 
divergent  and  will  never  meet  ;  but  if  the  human  eye  is  placed  near 
the  lens,  so  that  it  can  receive  the  rays  F  and  H,  the  rays  will  be 
converged  by  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  will  be  brought  to  a  focal 
point  in  the  retina. 

1  In  the  majority  of  the  preceding  diagrams  the  drawing  has  >-epi:esented  the 
facts  accurately  ;  in  this  instance  they  are  diagrammatic,  the  size  of  admissible  illus- 
trations making  an  accurately  traced  ray  impossible. 
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Similarly,  from  every  point  in  A  B  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
retinal  point.  Now  if  we  produce  F  and  H  backwards  (see  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  figure)  we  shall  find  that  they  intersect  at  the  point 
C.  As  the  rays  F  and  H  are  precisely  identical  with  rays  which 
would  have  diverged  from  the  point  C  had  it  been  an  entity,  the. 
retinal  image  therefore  will  be  an  image  of  a  non-existent  picture 
CD. 

The  method  of  drawing  this  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  figure.  The  rays  A  F  and  A  H  are  traced  through  the 
lens,  and  their  prolongation  backwards  (see  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure)  gives  the  point  C.  Also,  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  any 
point  of  the  picture  can  be  found  by  tracihg  one  ray,  such  as  K  ; 
then  the  intersection  of  its  backward  prolongation  with  a  straight 
line  joining  B  with  the  optical  centre,  produced,  will  give  D. 

The  points  C  and  D  are  called  the  virtual  conjuffate  foci  of  A 


Pig.  27. — The  formation  of  a  '  virtual  image.' 


and  B  respectively.  In  mathematical  optics  it  appears  as  a  negative 
quantity  which  satisfies  an  equation,  and  is  a  sort  of  metaphysico- 
mathematical  truth.  In  this  case  the  virtual  image  is  convex  towards 
the  lens. 

_  Fig.  27  illustrates  the  action  of  a  simple  microscope.  The  object 
Itself  is  not  seen,  but  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye  is  an 
enlarged  ghost  of  it.  As  some  eyes  can  take  in  rays  of  less  diverg- 
ence than  others,  it  might  happen  that  the  rays  C  F,  C  H,  were  too 
•divergent  for  the  observer's  eyesight,  in  which  case  the  lens  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  object.  Similarly,  if  the  observer 
■were  short-sighted,  the  lens  must  be  placed  nearer  the  object  to 
render  the  rays  more  divergent.  Dr.  Abbe  points  out'  tliat  the 
generally  adopted  notion  of  a  '  linear  amplification  at  a  certain 
■<listance '  is,  in  fact,  a  very  awkward  and  irrational  way  of  defining 
^he  '  amplifying  power '  of  a  lens  or  a  lens-system. 

*  Joarn.  li.M.S.  vol.  iv.  ser.  ii.  p.  848. 
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In  the  formula  N  =  .  the  amplification  of  one  and  the  same^ 

system  varies  with  the  length  of  I,  or  the  '  distance  of  vision,'  and 
an  arbitrary  conventional  value  of  I  (i.e.  10  inches,  or  250  mm.) 
must  be  introduced  in  order  to  obtain  comparable  figures.  The 
actual  '  linear  amplification '  of  a  system  is,  of  course,  different  in 
the  case  of  a  short-shorted  eye,  which  projects  the  image  at  a  dLS- 
tance  of  100  mm.,  and  a  long-sighted  one,  which  projects  it  at 
1000  mm.  Nevertheless,  the  '  amplifying  iJOtoer  '  of  every  system  is 
always  the  same  for  both,  because  the  short-sighted  and  the  long-sighted 
observers  obtain  the  imac/e  of  the  same  object  under  the  same  msual 
angle,  and  consequently  the  same  real  dia7neter  of  the  retinal  imnge. 
That  this  is  so  will  be  seen  from  fig.  28,  where  the  thick  lines  show 


Fig.  28.— The  amplifying  power  of  a  leus. 

the  course  of  the  rays  for  a  short-sighted  eye,  and  the  thin  lines  for 
a  long-sighted  one,  the  eye  in  each  case  being  supposed  at  the  pos- 
terior principal  focus  of  the  system.  ^ 
The  other  generally  adopted  expression  of  the  power  by  N  =  j 

may  be  put  on  a  somewhat  more  rational  basis  than  is  generally 
done  by  defining  the  length  I  (10  inches)  not  as  '  distance  of  distinct 
vision,'  but  rather  as  'distance  of  projection  of  the  image.  As  tar 
as  'distinct  vision'  is  assumed  for  determining  the  amplification, 
the  value  of  N  has  no  real  signification  at  all  in  regard  to  an  observer 
who  obtains  distinct  vision  at  50  inches  instead  of  10  inches  and  m 
fact  many  microscopists  declare  the  ordinary  figures  of  amplification 
to  be  useless  for  them  because  they  cannot  observe  the  image  at  the 
supposed  distance.  It  appears  as  if-and  many  have  this  opinion— 
the  performance  of  the  microscope  in  regard  to  magnification 
depended  essentially  on  the  accommodation  of  the  observer  s  eye^ 
S  misleading  idea,  resulting  from  the  common  expression,  is- 
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eliminated  by  defining  the  10  inphes  merely  as  the  distance  from  the 
eye  at  wliich  the  image  is  measured — whether  it  be  a  distinct  or  an 
indistinct  image.  For  if  an  observer,  owiiig  to  the  accommodation 
of  his  eye,  obtains  a  distinct  image  at  a  distance  of  10  feet,  I  may 
nevertheless  assume  a  plane  at  a  distance  of  10  inches  from  the  eye 
on  which  the  distant  image  is  virtually  projected,  and  measure  the 
diameter  of  that  projection.  Now  this  diameter  is  strictly  the  same 
as  the  diameter  of  that  image,  which  another  observer  would  really 
obtain  with  distinct  vision  at  that  same  distance  of  10  inches. 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  former  case  we  must  take  the 
centres  of  the  circles  of  indistinctness  instead  of  the  sharp  image- 
points  in  the  latter  case.  If  the  conventional  length  of  ^  =  10  inches 
is  interpreted  in  this  way  (as  distance  of  projection,  independently 
of  distinct  vision)  the  absurdity  at  least  of  a  real  influence  of  the 
accommodation  on  the  power  of  a  microscope  is  avoided.  It  becomes 
obvious  that  for  long-sighted  and  for  short-sighted  eyes  the  same  N 
must  indicate  the  same  visual  angle  of  the  enlarged  objects,  or  the 
same  magnitude  of  the  retinal  image,  because  it  indicates  the  same 
diameter  of  the  projection  at  10  inches  distance. 

It  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Amici,  that  the  introduction  of 
a.  drop  of  water  between  the  front  surface  of  the  objective,  and 
either  the  object  itself  or  its  covering  glass,  would  diminish  the  loss 
of  light  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  rays  from  the  object  or  its 
covering  glass  into  air,  and  then  from  air  into  the  object-glass.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  when  the  rays  enter  the  object-glass  from  water 
instead  of  from  air,  both  its  refractive  and  its  dispersive  action  will 
be  greatly  changed,  so  as  to  need  an  important  constructive  modifi- 
cation to  suit  the  new  condition.  This  modification  seems  never  to 
have  been  successfully  effected  by  Amici  himself  ;  and  his  idea, 
remained  unfruitful  until  it  was  taken  up  by  Hartnack  and  Nachet, 
who  showed  that  the  application  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
immersion  system  to  objectives  of  high  power  and  large  aperture  is. 
attended  with  many  advantages  not  otherwise  attainable.  For,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  loss  of  light  increases  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  incident  rays  ;  so  that  when  objectives  of  veiy  wide  aperture 
are  used  '  diy,'  the  advantages  of  its  increase  are  in  great  degree 
nullified  by  the  reflection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rays  falling 
very  obliquely  upon  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  front  lens.  When,, 
on  the  other  hand,  rays  of  the  same  obliquity  enter  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  lens  from  water,  the  loss  by  reflection  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  large  aperture  is  pro- 
portionally augmented.  Again,  the  '  immersion  system '  allows  of  a, 
greater  working  distance  between  the  objective  and  the  object  than 
is  otherwise  attainable  with  the  same  extent  of  aperture  ;  and  this 
is  a  great  advantage  in  manipulation.  Furthei',  the  observer  is 
rendered  less  dependent  upon  the  exactness  in  the  correction  for  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  glass,  which  is  needed  where  objectives  of 
large  aperture  are  used  '  dry '  ;  for  as  the  amount  of  *  negative 
aberration '  is  far  smaller  when  the  rays  wliich  emerge  from  the 
covering  glass  pass  into  water  than  when  they  pass  into  air,  varia- 
tions in  its  thickness  produce  a  much,  less  disturbing  effect.    And  it 
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ds  found  practically  that  '  immersion '  objectives  can  he  constructed 
with  magnifying  powers  sufficiently  high,  and  apertures  sufficiently 
large,  for  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  scientific  iiavesti- 
gation,  without  any  necessity  for  cover-adjustment ;  being  originally 
adapted  to  give  the  best  results  with  a  covering  glass  of  suitable 
thinness,  and  small  departures  from  this  in  either  direction  occasion- 
ing comparatively  little  deterioration  in  their  performance.  But 
beyond  all  these  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  'immersion 
system '  is,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  the  fact  that  it  admits  into  the 
•lens  a  larger  number  of  '  diffraction  spectra '  than  can  be  possibly 
admitted  by  a  lens  working  in  air  ;  and  upon  this  depends  the 
perfect  presentation  of  the  image. 

The  immersion  system  has  still  more  recently  been  advanced  upon 
by  the  application  of  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  optical 
interpretation  of  the  images  which   modern  lenses  present,  and 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  microscope  as  a  scientific 
instrument.    It  is  an  improvement  that  primarily  depends  upon  a 
correct  theoretical  understanding  of  the  prhiciples  of  the  construction 
of  microscopical  lenses,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  manner  m 
which  the  image  is  realised  by  the  observer.    The 'late  Mr.  Tolles 
-was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system,  as  we  point  out  subsequently; 
but  it  was  to  Professor  Abbe  we  are  indebted  for  its  practical  apph- 
■cation,  through  whom  it  is  now  known  as  the  homogeneous  system. 
'  The  idea  of  realising  the  various  advantages  of  such '  a  system  by 
constructing  a  certain  class  of  homogeneous  objectives  had,  Professor 
Abbe  says,'  'for  some  time  presented  itself  to  his  mind._  'The 
matter  assumed,  however,  subsequently,  a  different  shape  in  conse- 
quence of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  John  Ware  Stephenson,  .  .  . 
•of  London,  who  independently  discovered  the  principle  of  homoge- 
neous immersion.'  ^  »  i   ,  xv. 

This  method  consists  of  the  replacement  of  water  between  the 
coverin<^  o-lass  of  the  mounted  object  and  the  front  surface  of  the 
<)biect-glass  by  a  liquid  having  the  same  refractive  and  cUspersive 
power  as  crown  glass.  With  such  a  fluid  taking  the  place  of  air,  it 
follows  that  the  correction  collar,  though  still  a  refinement  and  aid  in 
the  attainment  of  the  finest  critical  images,  would  be  a  necessity  no 

The  .desirability  of  the  construction  of  a  combination  of  lenses 
which  would  satisfy  these  conditions  was  urged  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
upon  Professor  Abbe,  and  he  secured  the  profound  knowledge, 
which,  as  a  mathematical  optician  he  possessed,  for  the  complete  and 
practical  solution  of  the  problems  involved,  and  the  production  ot  a 
remarkable  series  of  lenses,  marking  a  distinct  epoch  m  the  progress 
.of  theoretical  and  practical  optics.       ,    ,      ,  ,   j  .1,  

He  had,  in  fact,  as  we  have  hinted,  already  approached  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  believing  that 
petro-raphic  work— the  study  of  thin  sections  of  mineral  substances— 
iould^be  far  more  efficiently  accomplished  by  the  use  of  homo- 

1  On  '  SteplieiiBon's  System  of  Homogeneous  Immersion  for  Microscopic  Objec- 
±ives '  (Abbe)!  Journ-  B.M.S.  vol.  ii.  1879,  p.  257. 

2  Ibid.- 
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creneous  lenses.  But  in  the  new  aspect  in  which  the  problem  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Stephenson  it  carried  with  it  new  interest  to  Abbe, 
not  only  as  promising  to  largely  dispense  with  the  '  correction  collar,' 
but  also  to  greatly  enlarge  the  '  numerical  aperture,'  and  therefore 
secure  a  greater  resolving  power  in  the  objective. 

One  of  the  difficulties  Avas  to  find  a  suitable  fluid  to  meet  the 
necessities  as  to  refraction  and  dispersion.  But  after  a  long  series 
of  experiments  Professor  Abbe  found  that  oil  of  cedar  wood  so 
nearly  corresponds  with  crown  glass  in  these  respects  that  it  served 
the  purpose  well. 

The  result  of  Abbe's  calculations  based  on  Mr.  Stephenson's  sug- 
gestion was  the  construction  by  Carl  Zeiss  of  a-jJ^th  with  a  N.A.' 
of  1-25  of  fine  quality,  and  still  higher  promise,  and  subsequently 
of  a  ^th  and  a  ^^^th  in.  objective  of  a  like  character. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Amici  suggested  the  use  of  oiL 
instead  of  water  prior  to  1850,  and  Mr.  Wenham  again  revived 
the  suggestion  in  1870.^  But  neither  of  these  is  in  even  a  remote- 
sense  an  anticipation  of  the  '  homogeneous  system  '  of  lenses  as  we 
now  understand  it.  The  '  oil  immersion '  in  both  instances  was  an 
expedient.  The  principle  on  which  the  construction  carried  out  by 
Professor  Abbe  depended  was  the  'optical'  principle  that  a  medium  of 
high  refractive  power  gives  an  aperture  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  (180°)  of  a  dry  lens  ;  while  Abbe's  explanation,  propounded 
in  1874,  of  the  important  bearing  which  the  diffraction  pencils  have- 
on  the  formation  of  the  microscopic  image  makes  the  resolving 
power  of  the  object-glass  dependent  upon  the  diffraction  pencils  that 
are  taken  up  by  it. 

All  this  was  unknown  or  unadmitted  by  those  who  had  previously 
suggested  oil  as  an  immersion  medium,  which  leaves  the  homogeneous- 
system  as  now  employed  wholly  dependent  upon  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Abbe,  arising  from  the  practical  suggestion  of  Stephen- 
son and  resulting  in  the  beautiful  object-glasses  o^f  Abbe  and  Zeiss. 

One  of  the  essential  advantages  of  this  system,  beyond  those 
stated,  is  that  by  the  suppression  of  spherical  aberration  in  front  of 
the  objective,  facilities  are  afforded  for  correcting  objectives  of  great 
numerical  aperture,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  reduce  it  to 
the  level  of  the  problem  of  correcting  objectives  of  moderate  'angle.' 
As  a  result,  stimulated  by  the  manifest  advantage  to  be  obtained 
and  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  actual  research,  Messrs.  Powell  & 
Lealand,  of  London,  very  soon  made  a  ^^^th  inch  and  a  ^'^th  inch 
objective  on  the  homogeneous  principle,"  with  numerical  apertures- 
respectively  of  1-38,  and  during  the  year  1885  produced  lenses  of  an 
excellence  impossible  to  any  previous  system  of  Jrth  inch,  ^\t\\  inch, 
and  ^i^th  inch  power,  having  respectively  numerical  apertures  of 
1-50,  while  1-52  is  the  theoretical  maximum. 

.  The  use  of  a  '  correction  collar '  is  continued  in  the  best  English 
and  German  homogeneous  object-glasses,  especially  as  aiding  in  the 
delicate  corrections  required  to  get  the  exact  length-relation  between 

'  The  meaning  of  this  expression  will  be  found  on  p.  49  but  the  whole  of  Chapter 
■U.  must  be  carefully  read. 

^  Monthly  Micro.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  803. 
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the  object-glass  and  eye-piece.  But  this  must  also  be  aided  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  most  perfect  '  critical  images  '  by  a  body- 
tube  provided  with  rack  and  pinion  motion.  When  the  two  are 
combined,  if  the  object-glass  is  of  perfect  construction  and  of  latest 
form  (apochromatic,.  q.v.),  results  never  before  attainable  can  be  got 
with  comparative  ease.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  does  not  in  the 
least  compromise  our  admission  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
theoretical  principle  of  the  homogeneous  system. 

With  such  evidence  of  advance  in  the  optical  construction  of 
microscopes,  dependent  apparently  on  such  accessible  conditions,  the 
question  of  what  is  possible  in  the  future  of  the  instrument  no  doubt 
■obtrudes  itself  ;  that,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  having 
•application  to  the  area  of  our  present  knowledge  and  resources.  It 
is  impossible  to.  forecast  the  future  agencies  which  maybe  at  the 
disposal  of  the  practical  optician.    To  photograph  stars  m  the  im- 
measurable amplitudes  of  space,  absolutely  invisible  to  the  human 
«ye  however  aided,  was  hardly  within  the  purview  of  the  astronomers 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  that  there  may  be  energies  and 
methods  discoverable  by  man  that  will  open  up  possibilities  to  the 
^ao'er  student  of  the  minute  in  nature  which  will  just  as  widely 
overstep  our  present  methods  of  optical  demonstration,  there  can  be 
little  reason  to  question.    But  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  with  the  in- 
struments a,nd  media  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  practical  optician 
no  indefinite  and  startling  advance  in  microscopic  optics  is  to  be 
looked  for.    The  '  atom  '  is  iufinitely  inaccessible  with  any  conceiv- 
able application  of  all  the  resources  within  our  reach.    But  optical 
improvement  of  great  value,  bringing  nature  more  and  more  nearly 
and  accurately  within  our  ken  and  reducing  more  and  more  certainly 
the  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult  textures  and  constructions  m 
the  minutest  accessible  tissue  to  an  exact  method,  is  certainly 
within  our  sight  and  reach.    It  is  not  a  small  matter  that  the  homo- 
..eneous  lenses  were,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  carried 
from  a  N.A.  of  1-25  to  1-50  ;  and  this  carried  with  it  the  capacity 

theoretically  indicated.  ,       ^       ^,        7      *         4.1,  „ 

Hic'h  refractive  media  can  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  even  the 
wave-lent^th  of  light,  and  what  is  possible  in  the  production  of  vitreous 
combinations,  refractive  fluid  media,  and  mounting  substances  we 
may  not  forecast ;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  we  have  by  no  means 
reached  their  limit.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Dhoto-micrography,  by  constantly  covering  a  wider  area  of  applica- 
tion with  its  ever  increasingly  delicate  and  subtle  methods,  is  more 
nenetratinc'  in  the  revelation  of  structure  than  the  human  eye.  _ 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  present  state  of  optical 
mathematics  the  opticians,  English,  Continental,  and  American, 
have  "iven  up  the  quest  of  many  things  fruitlessly  sought.  Jimpty 
amplification  is  a  folly  of  lenses  of  the  past.    Magnification  without  ■ 
cSurrent  disclosure  of  detail  is  of  no  more  scientific  value  for  the 

disclosure  of  structure  than  the  projection  of  the  photo-micrograph 
disclosuie  01  ^^^^^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

evV^in^^^^^^    n^^^^^^^^^  -  /ioP^^-l  image. 

•The  imperfection  of  this  at  the  focal  point  sprmgs  from  two  causes  : 
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■one,  as  we  have  just  ' demonstrated,  arises  from  the  residual  sjyherical 
and  chromatic  «6erm<ions,  the  other  takes  origin  in  the  tvant  of  homo- 
geneity, absohUe  jivecision  of  curve,  an^  jiierfect  centering  of  the  system 
of  lenses  in  a  combination.  This  causes  the  cone  of  rays  proceeding 
from  the  object  to  unite,  not  in  perfect  image  points,  but  in  '  hght 
surfaces  of  greater  or  less  extent — circles  of  dissipation ' — which 
limits  the  distinctness  of  minute  details.  It  is  the  faults  of  the  oh- 
jective  that  in  practice  are  alone  important,  and  with  the  crown  and 
flint  glass  commonly  at  the  disposal  of  the  optician  there  are  two 
great  drawbacks  to  perfection,  or  rather  to  an  ajjproximation  to  it. 

1.  The  first  arises  from  the  unequal  course  of  the  disjjersion  in 
crown  and  flint  glass,  already  described,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  unite  perfectly,  with  the  properties  they  possess,  all  the  colotired 
rays  iii  an  image.  Absolute  achromatism  cannot  by  their  means  be 
a,ttained,  the  dispersion  at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  being  so 
greatly  disproportional.  It  has  never  been  possible  to  unite  more 
than  two  different  colours  of  the  sjjectrum.  The  rest,  in  spite  of  all 
effort,  deviate  and  form  the  secondary  spectrum,  leaving,  in  the  very 
finest  lenses,  circles  of  dispersion  not  to  be  excluded. 

2.  The  second  defect  arises  in  the  impossibility  of  correcting  by 
means  of  ordinary  crown  and  flint  glass  the  spherical  aberration  for 
more  than  one  colour.  If  the  spherical  aberration  be  removed  as 
far  as  may  be  for  the  centre  of  the  spectrum,  there  remains  under- 
•correction  for  the  red,  and  over-correction  for  the  blue  and  violet 
Tays,  presenting  a  want  of  balance  between  the  chromatic  corrections 
for  the  central  and  marginal  zones  of  the  objective.  Although 
perfect  chromatic  corrections  for  the  central  rays  may  be  eSocted, 
giving  images  of  great  beauty,  the  chromatic  over-correction  for  the 
peripheral  rays  with  oblique  illumination  will  show  the  borders  of 
the  image  with  distinct  chromatic  fringes. 

To  compensate  these  aberrations  in  the  construction  of  an  object- 
^lass,  what  is  needed  is  a  vitreous  material  applicable  to  optical 
purposes  possessed  of  such  properties  that  a  relatively  smaller  re- 
fractive index  could  be  united  with  a  higher  dispersive  power,  or  a, 
higher  refractive  index  with  a  relatively  lower  dispersive  power. 
By  proper  combination  of  such  materials  if  they  be  provided  with 
ordinary  crown  and  flint  glass,  to  partly  remove  the  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberrations  independently  of  each  other,  and  so  to  obey 
the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the  chromatic  difierence 
depends,  these  aberrations  could  be  compensated. 

All  this  was  seen  and  fully  demonstrated  and  set  forth  by  Abbe 
as  far  back  as  1876,'  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  further  perfecting 
of  the  microscope  in  its  dioptrical  working  was  dependent  on  the 
art  of  glass  making  ;  the  production,  that  is  to  say,  of  vitreous  com- 
pounds possessing  different  relations  of  refractive  and  dispersive 
power  by  means  of  which  the  secondary  spectrum  could  be  re- 
moved. 

For  practical  purposes  the  matter  was  in  abeyance  until  1881, 
but  smce  that  time  Dr.  Schott  and  Professor  Abbe,  with  the  active 

Wn.lw^i"''"'^"^-!^®?'^''*''^''''  v}i8senschafthchcn  Apparate  auf  der  Lon- 
Sorter  InternahoTtalen  Ausstellung  im  Jahre 
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co-operatiou  of  the  optical  workshops  of  Zeiss,  have  undertaken  the 
laborious  and  prolonged  investigation  into  the  improvement  of 
optical  glass,  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  the  result  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  '  crown  '  and  '  flint '  glass  possessing  exactly  the  qualities, 
foreshown  as  indispensable  by  Abbe. 

By  chemical,  physical,  and  optical  research  of  a  most  laborious- 
nature,  and  by  spectrometric  observations  of  numerous  experimental 
fusions  systematically  carried  out  with  a  large  variety  of  chemical 
elements,  the  relation  between  the  ^'itreous  products  and  their 
chemical  composition  has  been  more  closely  investigated. 

In  the  crown  and  flint  glass  produced  up  to  the  time  of  these 
investigations,  the  uniformity  of  property  arose  from  the  relatively 
small  number  of  materials  employed.  Aluminium  and  thallium, 
with  silica,  alkali,  lime,  and  lead,  formed  the  limit.  By  the  use  of 
more  chemical  elements,  especially  phosphoric  and  boric  acid  as  the 
essential  constituents  of  glass  fluxes  in  the  place  of  siUca  alone,  flint 
and  crown  glass  have  been  produced  in  which  the  dispersion  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  nearly  proportional  ;  so  that_  in 
achromatic  combinations  it  is  now  a  question  of  detail  and  practical 
optics  to  eliminate  almost  entirely  the  secondary  spectrum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  kinds  of  glass  which  can  be  used  for  optical  purposes- 
have  been  so  increased  in  variety  that,  while  the  mean  index  of  re- 
fraction is  constant,  considerable  variations  can  be  given  to  the 
dispersion  or  to  the  refractive  index  while  the  dispersion  remains 
constant.  A  high  index  of  refraction  is  no  longer  of  necessity  ac- 
companied by  a  high  dispersion  in  flint  glass,  but  may  be  retained 
in  crown  glass  with  a  low  degree  of  dispersion. 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  is  that  both  the  imperfections 
inalienable  from  an  objective  constructed  of  ordinary  crown  and 
flint  glass  can  be,  and  have  been,  eliminated,  and  the  secondary 
spectrum  annulled;  it  is  removed  and  reduced  to  a  residue  of 
chromatism  of  a  tertiary  character,  while  the  chromatic  difference 
of  spherical  aberration  can  be  eliminated  or  completely  corrected 
for  tivo  different  colours  of  the  spectrum  at  once,  and  therefore 

practically  for  all. 

In  the  lenses  formed  of  the  crown  and  flint  glass  as  used  prior 
to  the  new  German  glass,  we  were  provided  witli  what  (in  corn- 
parison  with  non-achromatised  lenses)  were  called  '  achromatic  ; 
but  in  the  n  ew  system  of  lenses,  which  may  be  '  dry  '  or  '  homogeneous ' 
we  have  so  great  a  freedom  from  colour  defect  as  to  admit  of  then- 
being  designated  apochromatic  lenses  (d  =  privative ;  xP'^fia  =  colour ; 
d7ro=  from,  away  from  ;  XP"^/^"  =  colour).  „    ,  .    .  t 

The  practical  advantages  obtained  by  this  system  of  _  object-glass 
construction  are  so  great  as  in  delicate  researches  to  be  invaluable- 
provided  always  that  the  work  in  all  its  details  is  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  The  accidental  juxtaposition  of  lenses  of  the  required  curves, 
and  relatively,  even  the  careful  selection  of  lenses  not  homogeneously 
related  to  each  other  by  a  unity  of  purpose  and  work  on  the  part  of 
the  practical  optician,  cannot  yield  perfect  results.  'Division  ot 
labour'  is  not  compatible  with  perfect  resu  ts  in  the  nmkmgand 
buildin<rup  of  an  apochromatic  lens;  and  therefore,  in  then  best 
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form,  these  objectives  must  apparently  connnand  a  high  price.  But, 
given  such  an  object-glass — which  is  the  production  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  practical  optician — and  its  advantages,  theoretical  and 
practical,  are  great. 

1.  The  aperture  of  the  objective  can  he  utilised  to  its  full  extent. 
In  the  best  of  the  older  object-glasses  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
available  aperture  Avas  useless ;  the  inalienable  defect  in  the  con- 
vergence of  the  rays  prevented  a  proper  combined  action  of  the 
outermost  zone  and  the  central  parts  of  the  aperture,  and  therefore 
by  those  objectives  it  has  never  been  possible  to  realise  the  amount  ^ 
of  resolving  power  indicated  by  theory  with  a  given  aperture.  But 
in  a  well-constructed  apochromatic  objective — the  secondary  spec- 
trum being  removed,  and  the  spherical  aberration  being  imiformly 
corrected  for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum — there  is  a  practically 
perfect  focal  concentration  of  the  rays  in  the  image. 

2.  Increase  of  magnifying  power  by  means  of  specially  constructed 
eye-pieces  is  also  a  most  important  feature  of  objectives  of  this  class. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  great  magnifying  power  can  be  obtaiiied 
by  objectives  of  relatively  large  focal  lengths.  We  have  always 
maintained  the  utihty  of  high  eye-piecing  under  proper  conditions, 
and  with  suitable  apertures  and  iine  corrections  in  the  objective ; 
the  physical  brightness,  we  learn  from  Abbe,  in  every  case  depends 
only  upon  the  aperture  and  the  total  magnifying  power  ;  and  it  is 
of  no  moment  in  what  way  the  latter  is  produced— by  means  of  focal 
length  of  the  objective,  length  of  tube,  and  focal  length  of  eye-piece. 
But  he  has  further  shown  us "  that  with  the  best  objectives  of  the 
old_  construction,  and  with  large  apertures,  the  limits  of  a  completely 
satisfactory  clearness  of  image  are  reached  when  the  SMper-amplifica- 
tion  is  four-  to  six-fold;  that  is,  when  the  total  magnifying  power  of  the 
objective  and  eye-piece  together  is  four  to  six  times  as  great  as  that 
obtained  witli  the  objective  when  used  by  itself  as  a  magnifying 
lens.  On  the  other  hand,  with  apochromatic  objectives  the  available 
super-am pHficati on— even  with  the  greatest  apertures — is  at  least 
twelve-  to  fifteen-fold,  and  considerably  higher  with  medium  and  low 
objectives. 

3.  Achromatism  touches  almost  an  ideal  point  in  these  objectives. 
Ihe  images  are  practically  free  from  colour  over  the  entire  area. 
Ihis  IS  of  great  value  in  photo-micrography.  The  correction  errors 
ot  the  ordmary  achromatic  systems  are  much  more  powerful  as 
clisturbmg  influences  than  in  ordinary  observation  with  the  eye. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  secondary  spectrum  certain 
colour  deviations  of  a  tertiary  nature  remained,  and  are  inevitable 
m  all  objectives  of  great  aperture  in  which  the  front  lens  cannot  be 
made  achromatic  by  itself.  With  ordinary  achromatic  objectives, 
rrom  the  properties  of  the  glass  used,  the  amount  of  this  is  very  un- 
equal in  the  central  and  peripheral  parts,  but  in  the  apochromatic 

oject-glass  it  is  approximately  constant  for  all  jmrts  of  the  opetiing, 

outermn!fP"°^  Tl?''  resolution  is  effected  by  light  of  extreme  obliquity.  If  tlie 
Umit  Pnnnil'""'  1  ^  obiective  is  corrected  alone,  and  that  only  be  employed,  at  that 
umit  equally  good  resolution  may  bo  accomplished.  1    J  ' 

un  the  Relation  ot  Aperture  to  Power,'  Journ.  B.M.S.  1888,  p.  803. 
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and  therefore  it  allows  of  correction  hy  the  eye-piece,  a  special  con- 
struction possessing  equal  but  opposite  differences  ot  magnitymg 
power  for  different  colours.  The  eye-piece  is  so  constructed  as  to 
completely  secure  the  desired  result,  and,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
images  free  from  colour  are  obtained.  c  4.- 

5.  The  classification  of  the  eye-pieces  for  this  .system  of  objectives 
has  been  established  by  Abbe,  and  depends  on  the  increase  m  the 
total  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  obtained  by  means  of  the 
eye-piece  as  compared  with  that  given  by  the  objective  alone.  The 
number  which  denotes  how  many  times  an  eye-piece  increases  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  objective,  when  used  with  a  given  body- 
tube,  gives  the  proper  measure  of  the  eye-piece  magnification,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  figures  for  rational  numeration. 

From  their  properties  these  are  known  as  'compensatmg  eye- 

^'^The  following  is  a  fair  typical  selection  of  the  objectives  and 
eye-pieces  furnished  from  the  workshops  of  Carl  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  on 
this  important  system,  viz.  : 


A pochromatio  Objeotites. 


Dry  

Water  Immersion  . 
Homogeneous  Immersion 


Aperture 

.0-30 
0-30 
0-65 
0-G5 

0-  95 
^0-95 

1-  25 
(1-40 
U-40 


Focal  Lengtli 
24-0  mm. 
160  „ 
120  „ 
8-0  „ 
6-0  „ 
4'0  „ 

2-  5  „ 

3-  0  „ 
2-0  „ 


English.  Equivaleiit 
I  inch. 


3 

2 

3 
X 

4 

X 
It 

t 


Compensating  Eye-pieces  for  English  Bodies 
2       4       8       12       18  27 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  on 
receivinc^  the  special  glass  from  Germany  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  production  of  a  ^-inch  objective  with  compensatmg  eye-piece 
on  a  formula  devised  by  Mr.  T.  Powell,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  anochromatic.  The  workmanship  was  of  the  high  class  tor  w  ucli, 
in  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  that  firm  have  become  distmguished  ; 
and  this  obiective  has,  together  with  those  subsequently  produced, 
brou-ht  out  admirably  the  quality  of  the  work;  for  we  now  know 
that  "the  perfect  apochromatic  objective  requires  fluorite  lenses  in 
its  combinations  to  obtain  the  needful  corrections.    But  without 
the  use  of  these  this  firm  came  so  near  the  earlier  apochromatic 
obiectives  of  Zeiss,  for  visual  purposes,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
Jheir  deficiency.    This  was  due  entirely  to  perfect  workmanship. 
The  same  firm  have  since  produced  a  remarkable  lens  on  the  same 
svstem  having  a  N.A.  of  1-50,  with  a  power  of  ^V^h  of  an  inch. 

1  '  On  Improvements  ot  the  Microscope  with  the  aid  of  new  kinds  of  optical  gloss' 
(Abhe),  Journ.  B.M.S.  1887,  p.  25  et  seq. 
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pean,  and  American,  known  as  '  apochromatic ' ;  but  we  doubt,  in 
tlie  majority  of  cases,  if  the  apocliromatism  is  attained,  for  it  has 
only  recently  been  made  known  that,  in  addition  to  the  special  glass 
used  in  their  construction,  the  Abbe  apochromatic  systems  had  in- 
serted also  the  fluorite  lenses  referred  to  above,  wlaich  materially 
affects  the  result.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  near  some  makers 
have  brought  their  results  to  those  of  Abbe  without  the  advantages 
of  the  fluorite  lens.  With  this  material  employed  in  their  con- 
struction Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  are  making  beautiful  object- 
glasses.  We  have  recently  used  a  new  j-in.  made  by  them,  to  which 
we  have  seen  no  successful  rival. 


D  2 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PBINCIPLES  AND  THEOBY  OF  VISION  WITH  THE 
COMPOUND  MICBOSCOPE 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  application  of  the  optical' 
principles  which  have  been  explained  and  ilkistrated  in  the  foregoing 
pa'^es  to  the  construction  of  microscopes.    These  are  distinguished 
a.s'^ simple  and  compound,  each  kind  having  its  peculiar  advantages 
to  the  student  of  nature.    Their  essential  difference  consists  m  this 
that  in  the  former,  the  rays  of  light  which  enter  the  eye  of  the 
observer  proceed  directly  from  the  object  itself,  after  having  been 
subjected  only  to  a  change  in  their  course,  as  we  have  shown  by 
fio-  26,  which  fully  explains  the  action  of  the  simple  lens  ;  whilst  in 
the  compound  microscope  an  enlarged  image  of  the  object  is  formed 
by  one  lens,  which  image  is  magnified  to  the  observer  by  another, 
as  if  he  were  viewing  the  object  itself.    In  the  comp)ound  micro- 
scope not  less  than  two  lenses  must  be  employed  :  one  to  form  the 
enlaro-ed  image  of  the  object,  immediately  over  which  it  is  placed, 
and  hence  called  the  object-glass  ;  whilst  the  other  again  magnifies 
that  image,  and,  being  interposed  between  it  and  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  is  called  the  eye-glass.    A  perfect  object-glass,  as  we  have 
seen  must  consist  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  and  the  eye-glass  is 
best 'combined  with  another  lens  interposed  between  itself  and  the 
obiect-oiass,  the  two  together  forming  what  is  termed  an  eye-piece. 
The  compound  microscope  must  be  the  subject  of  careful  and  de- 
tailed consideration  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  shorter- 
the  focus  of  the  simple  magnifying  lens,  the  smaller  must  be  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  which  it  forms  part;  and,  unless  its- 
aperture  be  proportionately  reduced,  the  distinctness  of  the  image- 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  neces- 
sardy  resulting  from  its  high  curvature.    Yet  notwithstanding  tlie 
loss  of  lio'ht  and  other  drawbacks  attendant  on  the  use  of  single 
lenses  of  high  power,  they  proved  of  great  value  to  the  older  micro- 
scoDists  (among  whom  Leeuwenhoek  should  be  specially  named),  on 
account  of  their  freedom  from  the  errors  to  wliich  the  compound 
microscope  of  the  old  construction  was  necessarily  subject  ;  and  the 
amount  of  excellent  work  done  by  means  of  them  surprises  everyone 
wlm  studies  the  history  of  microscopic  inquiry.    An  important  im- 
pr^veZt  on  the  single  lens  was  introduced  by  Dr  Wollaston  who- 
devised  the  doiMet,  still  known  by  Ids  name,  which  consists  of  tAvo- 
nlano-convex  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three  or  nearly  so,  having  their  convex  sides  directed  towards 
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the  eye,  and  the  lens  of  shortest  focal  length  nearest  the  object.  In 
Pr.  AVoUaston's  original  combination  no  perforated  diaphragm  (or 
'  stop ')  was  interposed,  and  the  distance  between  the  lenses  was  left 
to  be  determined  by  experiment  in  each  case.  A  gi^eat  improvement 
was  subsequently  made,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  a  '  stop ' 
between  the  lenses,  and  by  the  division  of  the  power  of  the  smaller 
lens  between  two  (especially  when  a  very  short  focus  is  required),  so 
as  to  form  a  tri^jlet,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Holland.^  When 
combinations  of  this  kind  are  well  constructed,  both  the  spherical 
and  the  chromatic  aberrations  are  so  much  reduced  that  the  angle 
of  aperture  may  be  considerably  enlarged  without  much  sacrifice  of 
distinctness  ;  and  hence  for  all,  save  very  low  powers,  such  '  doublets ' 
and  '  triplets '  are  far  superior  to  single  lenses.  These  combinations 
took  the  place  of  single  lenses  among  microscopists  (in  this  country 
at  least),  who  were  prosecuting  minute  investigations  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  prior  to  the  vast  improvements  effected  in  the  com- 
pound microscope  by  the  achromatisation  of  its  object-glasses. 

Another  form  of  simple  magnifier,  possessing  certain  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  double-convex  lens,  is  that  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Coddington'  lens.^  The  first  idea  of  it  was  given 
by  Dr.  WoUaston,  who  proposed  to  apply  two  plano-convex  or  hemi- 
spherical lenses  hj  their  plane  side,  with  a  '  stop '  interposed,  the 
central  aperture  of  which  should  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  focal 
length.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  lens  is,  that  the  oblique 
pencils  pass,  like  the  central  ones,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  so 
that  they  are  but  little  subject  to  aberration.  The  idea  was  further 
improved  upon  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who  pointed  out  that  the  same 
end  would  be  much  better  answered  by  taking  a  sphere  of  glass,  and 
grinding  a  deep  groove  in  its  equatorial  part,  which  should  be  then 
filled  with  opaque  matter,  so  as  to  limit  the  central  aperture.  Such 
a  lens  gives  a  large  field  of  view,  admits  a  considerable  amount  of 
light,  and  is  equally  good  in  all  directions  ;  but  its  poAver  of  definition 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  an  achromatic  lens,  or  even  of  a 
doublet.  This  form  is  chiefly  useful,  therefore,  as  a  hand-magnifier, 
in  which  neither  high  power  nor  perfect  definition  is  required,  its 
peculiar  qualities  rendering  it  superior  to  an  ordinary  lens  for  the 
class  of  objects  for  which  a  hand-magnifier  of  medium  power  is 
required.  Many  of  the  magnifiers  sold  as  'Coddington'  lenses, 
however,  are  not  really  portions  of  spheres,  but  are  manufactured 
out  of  ordinary  double-convex  lenses,  and  are  therefore  destitute  of 
the  special  advantages  of  the  real  '  Coddington.'  The  '  Stanliope ' 
lens  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding  in  appearance,  but  diflTers 
trom  It  essentially  in  properties.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  double- 
convex  lens,  having  two  surfaces  of  unequal  curvatures,  separated 
trom  each  other  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  glass,  the  distance 
ot  the  two  surfaces  from  each  other  being  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
most  convex  is  turned  towards  the  eye  minute  objects  placed  on  the 

2  ^^^nsactiona  of  the  Societij  of  Arts,  vol.  xlix. 
nnv  „if''"®'w°T^'""'      ■""'''^  inappropriate,  sinco  Mr.  Codclington  neither  was, 
is  clistrny,i's}"a  '  °^  tl'e  mode  of  construction  by  wliicli  this  lens 
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other  surface  shall  be  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.    This  is  an  easy  mode 
of  applying  a  rather  high  magnifying  power  to  scales  of  butterflies' 
win^s  and  other  similar  flat  and  minute  objects,  which  will  readily 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  ;  and  it  also  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  larger  animalcules  or  of  crystals  in  mmute  drops  of 
fluid,  to  exhibit  the  'eels'  in  paste  or  vinegar  &c.    A  modified 
form  of  the  '  Stanhope'  lens,  in  which  the  surface  remote  from  the 
eye  is  plane  instead  of  convex,  has  been  brought  out  m  France  under 
the  name  of  '  Stanhoscope,' and  has  been  especially  applied  to  the 
enlaro-ement  of  minute  pictures  photographed  on  its  plane  surface  in 
the  focus  of  its  convex  surface.    A  good  '  Stanhoscope,  magnifying 
from  100  to  150  diameters,  is  a  very  convenient  form  ot  hancl- 
mac^nifier  for  the  recognition  of  diatoms,  infusoria,  etc  ,  aU  that  is 
required  being  to  place  a  minute  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  exammed 
on  the  plane  surface  of  the  lens  and  then  to  hold  it  up  to  the 
lic^ht     But  no  hand  lenses  we  have  yet  seen  wiU  compare  with  the 
Steinheil  'loups'  of  six  and  ten  diameters  made  by  Zeiss,  and 
Reichart's  pocket  loups.  •    7  7. 

For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  microscopic  dissection  single  lenses 
of  from  3  inches  to  1  inch  focus  answer  very  well.  But  when  higher 
powers  are  required,  and  when  the  use  of  even  the  lower  powers  is 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  great  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  employment  of  achromatic  combinations,  now  made  expressly 
for  ttS  purpose  by  several  opticians.    The  Stemheil  combmations 
iTve  much  more  light  than  single  lenses,  with  much  better  definition 
a  very  flat  field,  longer  working  distance  (which  is  very  important  , 
in  minute  dissection),  and,  as  a  consequence,  greater  '  focal  depth 
or  ^penetration,'  i.e  a  clearer  view  of  those  parts  of  the  object- 
whicnrrbov;  or  below  the  exact  local  plane.    And  only  those  ^ 
^ho  have  carried  on  a  piece  of  minute  and  difficul  dissection. 
Trouih  several  consecutive  hours  can  appreciate  the  ^dva^t^f  J;^; 
comfort  and  in  diminished  fatigue  of  eye  which  is  gained  by  the- 
substitation  of  one  of  these  achromatic  combinations  for  a  single- 
substitution  ot^^^^       e    i^alent  focus,  even  where  the  use  of  the 
former  reveals  no  detail  that  is  not  discernible  by  the. 

^""^^Aithough  not  strictly  its  position,  it  is  convenient.. 
here  to  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  Briicke  lens  ;; 
it  is  much  used  on  the  Continent,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  English  treatise  we  have  seen,    it  Has- 
two  lenses  for  the  objective,  and  a  concave  eye  lens. 
It  is  illustrated  in  fig.  29.  „  ,    ,      ,  • 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  lens  being  too 
close  to  the  object  in  all  but  low  powers,  Charles. 
Chevalier,  in  his  'Manuel  du  Micrographe  (lb-3J),. 
Fi«-.29--Tlie  ;  to  place  above  a  doublet  a  concave  achro- 

BruckeleuB.  ^^^^^^        ^^.^^^^^^^      ^^.^^.^^^        d  be  varied  at 

1    ...r.n  ThP  pfi-ect  of  this  combination  is  to  increase  the  magnit)  m,, 
pleasure.        Xn^  Thus  arranged,  this  instrument  will 

^""..nst  °  ovve  •  ul  of        «"^ple  microscopes,  and  the  spac^ 
a:ailable"ft  Tarpd?  -edles,         will  be  much  greater  than 
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■with  a  doublet  aloue.  The  further  the  concave  lens  is  removed  from 
the  latter,  the  greater  will  be  the  amplification.' 

This  combination,  applied  to  lenses  for  examining  the  eye  and 
skin,  allows  the  use  of  doublets  which  leave  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  object,  and  it  is  this  idea  which  has  governed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Briicke  lens. 

'  The  lens  has  a  very  long  focus,  and  the  construction  is  that  of 
the  Galileo  telescope  as  applied  to  opera-glasses,  but  the  amplification 
of  the  objective  is  much  greater  than  that  usually  obtained  in  opera- 
o-lasses.  The  focus  is  about  6  cm.,  and  the  power  three  to  eight  times. 
The  latter  power  is  obtained  by  lengthening  the  tube,  by  which  means 
the  distance  between  the  two  lenses  is  much  enlarged,  and  the 
amplification  increased  without  inconveniently  modifying  the  focus.' 

This  lens  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  body  of  a  compound 
microscope,  when  it  is  desired  to  dissect  or  to  find  small  objects,  or 
it  can  be  adapted  to  a  simple  microscope  or  lens-holder,  with  from 
3  to  8  cm-,  between  the  object  and  objective. 

Compound  microscope. — The  compound  microscope,  in  its  most 
simple  form,  consists  of  only  two  lenses,  the  object-glass  and  the 
eye-glass.  The  former  receives  the  light-rays  direct  from  the  object 
brought  into  near  proximity  to  it,  and  forms  an  enlarged  but  inverted 
and  reversed  image  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  other  side  ;  whilst  the 
latter  receives  the  rays  which  are  diverging  from  this  image,  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  an  object  actually  occupying  its  position  a,nd 
enlarged  to  its  dimensions,  and  brings  these  to  the  eye,  so  altering 
their  course  as  to  make  that  image  appear  far  larger  to  the  eye,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  microscope.  It  is  obvious  that> 
in  the  use  of  the  very  same  lenses,  a  considerable  variety  of  magnify- 
ing power  may  be  obtained  by  merely  altering  their  position  in  regard 
to  each  other  and  to  the  object.  For  if  the  eye-glass  be  carried  farther 
from  the  object-glass,  whilst  the  object  is  approximated  nearer  to  the 
latter,  the  image  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  distance  from  it,  and  its 
dimensions  will  consequently  be  augmented ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  eye-glass  be  brought  nearer  to  the  object-glass,  and  the  object 
removed  farther  from  it,  the  distance  of  the  image  will  be  a  much 
smaller  multiple  of  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  its  dimensions 
proportionately  diminished.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  mode  of 
varying  the  magnifying  power  of  compound  microscopes  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  more  than  one  mode  ;  but  there  are  limits, 
to  the  use  which  can  be  advantageously  made  of  it.  The  ampli- 
fication may  also  be  varied  by  altering  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  eye-glass  ;  but  here,  too,  there  are  relative  limits  to  the  in- 
crease ;  since  defects  of  the  object-glass  which  are  not  perceptible 
when  its  image  is  but  moderately  enlarged  are  brought  into  injurious, 
prominence  when  the  imperfect  image  is  amplified  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  object-glass  apjDroaches  more 
nearly  a  perfect  combination  does  it  admit  of  higher  eye-pieces.  In 
practice,  and  with  the  old  achromatic  system,  it  is  generally  found 

^  Eobin,  C,  Traili  dii  Microscope  ct  ties  Injections,  2nd  ed.  8vo,  pp.  33,  84. 
Paris,  1887. 
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much  better  to  vary  the  i^ower  by  employing  object-glasses  of  dif- 
ferent foci,  an  object-glass  of  long  focus  forming  an  image  Avhich 
is  not  at  many  times  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  other  side 
of  the  lens,  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  of  many  times  its  dimension ; 
whilst  an  object-glass  of  short  focus  requires  that  the  object  should 
be  so  nearly  aiaproximated  to  it  that  the  distance  of  the  image  is  a 
much  higher  multiple  of  the  object,  and  its  dimensions  are  propor- 
tionably  larger.  In  whatever  mode  increased  amplification  may  be 
obtained  two  things  must  always  result  from  the  change  :  the  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  the  object  of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
must  be  diminished,  and  the  quantity  of  liglit  spread  over  that 
image  must  be  proportionably  lessened.  But,  as  we  have  stated,  this 
is  dependent  on  the  aperture  and  total  magnifying  power,  and  not 
upon  (amongst  other  things)  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece. 

We  shall  facilitate  the  comprehension  by  the  student  of  the 
principles  of  the  modern  form  of  a  compound  microscope  by  means 
of  fig.  30.  In  this  figure  the  optical  portion,  that  is,  the  objective  and 
eye-piece,  are  drawn  to  the  full  size,  but  the  distance  between  these 
has,  from  the  exigencies  of  space,  been  much  curtailed.  A  low- 
power  objective  has  been  specially  chosen  for  simplicity,  and  a  com- 
pensating eye -piece  (vide  Chapter  V.)  has  been  introduced  to  show 
its  form  and  mode  of  action. 

The  objective  is  a  copy  of  an  old  Ross  1-inch  of  1856.  The 
incident  front  (that  is,  the  lens  on  which  the  incident  beams  from 
the  object  first  strike)  is  a  convex  of  long  radius  ;  the  incident  sur- 
face of  the  flint  lens  of  the  back  combination  is  a  concave  of  very 
long  radius,  being  in  fact  about  twenty  inches. 

The  object  F  has  only  rays  drawn  from  one  side  in  order  that 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  path  of  the  rays  may  be  seen.  This  pair 
of  rays  passes  from  the  arrow  (object)  through  the  combination  of 
lenses  forming  the  objective,  gi\'ing  an  inverted  real  image  at  AB. 
This  image,  in  fact,  has  a  convex  curve  towards  the  eye-piece  :  this 
is  a  position  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  curvature  of  the  virtual 
image  0  D  given  by  the  eye-piece.  Three  rays  are  drawn  through 
the  °eye-piece,  which  gives  a  magnified  virtual  image  of  the  real 
image  from  the  objective,  in  order  to  suggest  that  with  the  eye-piece 
there  is  a  commencement,  as  it  were,  de  novo,  the  inverted  image 
(A  B)  at  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye-piece  being  the  subject  of  still 
further  and  often  great  magnification. 

In  addition  to  the  two  lenses  of  which  the  compound  microscope 
may  be  considered  to  essentially  consist,  it  was  soon  found  needful 
to  introduce  another  lens,  or  a  combination  of  lenses,  between  the 
object-glass  and  the  image  formed  by  it,  the  purpose  of  this  being 
to  change  the  course  of  the  rays  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nnage 
may  be  formed  of  dimensions  not  too  great  for  the  whole  of  it  to 
come  within  the  range  of  the  eye-glass.  As  it  thus  allows  more  of 
the  object  to  be  seen  at  once,  it  has  been  called  the  fiM-gUxss  ;  but 
it  is  now  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ocular  end  of  the 
instrument,  the  eye-glass  and  th^field-gla^^s  heing  together  termed 
the  eye-piece,  or  ocular.  Various  forms  of  this  eye-piece  have  been 
propased  by  different  opticians,  and  one  or  another  will  be  preferred 
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according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required.  That  which,, 
until  the  construction  of  the  compensation  eye-pieces  by  Abbe,  was- 
considered  the  most  advantageous  to  employ  with  achromatic  object- 
glasses,  to  the  performance  of  which  it  is  desired  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  effect,  was  termed  the  Huycjhenian,  having  been  employed 
by  Huyghens  for  his  telescopes,  although  without  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  advantages  which  its  best  construction  renders  it  capable  of 
affording.    This  eye-piece,  with  others,  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  the  chapter  (v.)  given  in  part  to  their  consideration  ;  but  this- 
eye-piece  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  with  their  plane  sides 
towards  the  eye.    A  'stop'  or  diaphragm,  B  B,  must  be  placed 
between  the  two  lenses,  in  the  visual  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  which 
is  of  course,  the  position  wherein  the  image  of  the  object  wiU  be 
formed  by  the  rays  brought   into  convergence  by  their  passage 
through  the  field-glass.   Huyghens  devised  this  arrangement  merely 
to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  shown 
by  Boscovich  that  the  chromatic  dispersion  was  also  m  great  part 
corrected  by  it.    With  the  apochromatic  lenses  of  the  highest  and 
best  quality,  (see  Chapter  V.)  no  amount  of  obtainab  e  eye-piecmg,  i± 
it  be  of  the  '  compensation  '  form,  can  break  down  the  image  The 
ecUtor  has  tried  in  vain  to  break  down  the  image  formed  by  a 
24  mm   a  12  mm,  a  6  mm.,  and  a  4  mm.,  all  dry  apochromatics  by 
Zeiss,  and  especially  with  a  ^th  by  Powell  and  Lealand   It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  moment  and  interest  to  note  that  with  good  objec- 
tives of  the  ordinary  achromatic  construction  of  large  N.  A.  the  com- 
pensating eye-pieces  give  better  results  than  Huygheman. 

But  of  the  old  form  of  achromatic  object-glass  it  is  true  ot  the 
maiority  that  they  will  not  bear  high  eye-piecmg.      B   is  a  con- 
venient and  useful  eye-piece.   For  viewing  large  flat  objects,  such  as. 
transverse  sections  of  wood  or  of  echinus^spines,  under  low  magm- 
f ying  powers,  the  eye-piece  known  as  Kdlne^^s  may  be  employed 
but  there  is  1  ttle  advantage  to  be  gained.    This  construction  will 
brfuUy  described  in  Chapter  Y.    A  flat,  well-iUuminated  held  of  a. 
inuch  Is  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  may  thus  be  ob  auied  with  ve  y 
little  loss  of  light;  but,  on  the   o  her  "^^"^'^  ^^^'^^^^^^'l 
serious  falling  off  of  defining  PO^-«i\T^l^^'=^^-«f  ^^J,^!, 
niece  unsuitable  for  objects  presenting  minute  structuial  details  , 
and  it"s  an  additional  objection  that  the  smallest  speck  or  smear 
upl  tie  surface  of  the  field-glass  is  made  so  unpleasantly  obvaous 
ILt  the  most  careful  cleansing  of  that  -^^^  ^J^J 
time  that  this  eye-piece  is  used.    Hence  it  is  better  fitted  tor  tue 
oc'asLnal  disp 4  o^f  objects  of  the  character  already  specified  than 

for  the  scientific  requirements  of  ^Tf'"  <  ^Tal^  lens 

A  solid  eye-piece  made  on  the  pruiciple  of  the  Stanhope  lens 
is  somet  mefused  in  place  of  the  orcUnary  Huygheman,  when  high 
maSy  n'  power  is  required  for  testing  the  performance  of  objec- 
Svfs  The  lower  surface,  which  has  the  lesser  convexity,  sei  es  as 
T^\a  tlnli '  •  whilst  the  image  formed  by  this  is  magnified  by  the 
hiS  Iv^  to  which  the'eye  is  applied,  the  advaji- 

highiy  convex  upp  .  -ye,^  fi-om  this  construction  lying  m  the 
SklSte  pl^:  su of  .h3  t.o  len.es  of  the  ovdma,-,  eye- 
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piece.  A  'positive'  or  llamsden's  eye-piece — in  which  the  field- 
CTlass,  whose  convex  side  is  turned  upwards,  is  placed  so  much  nearer 
the  eye-glass  that  the  image  formed  by  the  objective  lies  below 
instead  of  above  it — was  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  micro- 
metry, a  divided  glass  beuig  fitted  in  the  exact  plane  occupied  by 
the  image,  so  that  its  scale  and  the  image  are  both  magnified 
together  by  the  lenses  interposed  between  them  and  the  eye.  The 
same  end,  however,  may  be  so  readily  attained  with  the  Huyghenian 
eye-piece  that  no  essential  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of  that 
of  Ramsden,  the  field  of  which  is  distinct  only  in  its  centre. 

Aperture  in  microscopic  objectives  and  the  principles  of  micro- 
scopic vision. — It  is  now  of  the  utmost  moment  that  we  should 
understand  clearly  the  meaning  and  importance  of  '  aperture '  in 
microscopic  objectives,  and  by  that  means  be  led  to  a  perception  of 
the  principles  of  the  most  recent  and  only  rational  theory  of  micro- 
scopic vision.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  this  entire  subject 
has  undergone  a  rigorous  and  exhaustive  reinvestigation  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  and  masterly  mathematical  and  practical 
opticians  in  the  world.  Professor  Abbe  of  Jena  ;  and,  as  a  result, 
some  of  the  judgments  and  opinions,  as  well  as  what  were  supposed 
to  be  established  truths,  depending  apparently  upon  the  simplest 
principles,  and  not  believed  to  be  open  to  change,  have  been  shown 
to  be  absolutely  without  foundation  ;  while  principles  hitherto  quite 
unknown  and  unsuspected  have  been  shown  to  operate  and  to  rest 
on  clearly  demonstrable  mathematical  and  physical  bases.  The 
result  has  been  a  complete  revolution  of  what  were  held  to  be 
fundamental  principles  of  microscopic  optics  and  the  theory  of 
vision  with  microscopic  object-glasses. 

One  of  the  foremost  errors  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  micro- 
scopic images  are  formed.  It  was  assumed  that  their  formation 
took  place  on  ordinary  dioptric  principles.  As  the  camera  or  the 
telescope  formed  images,  so  it  was  assumed  that  the  image  in  the 
compound  microscope  was  brought  about.  The  delicate  and  com- 
plex structure  of  an  insect's  scale  or  of  a  diatom  were  believed  to 
form  their  images  according  to  the  same  precise  dioptric  laws  by 
which  the  image  of  the  moon  or  Mars  is  formed  in  the  telescope. 
Hence  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  every  function  of  the  micro- 
scope was  determined  by  the  geometrically  traceable  relations  of  the 
refracted  rays  of  light. 

With  tlie  telescope  what  is  known  as  its  '  aperture '  is  simply 
estimated  by  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass.  But  a  close  exami- 
nation in  theory  and  practice  of  the  conditions  of  vision  with  micro- 
scopic objectives  shows  that  such  an  estimate  of  aperture  is  wholly 
wrong  in  principle.  The  front  lens  of  a  -^^-in.  objective  may  be  no 
more  than  the  ^jV^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  a  3-in.  objective 
may  have  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  Yet  it  is  the  smaller  lens  that 
has  by  far  the  larger  '  aperture.' 

Light  is  dispersed  from  every  point  on  the  surface  of  an  object 
m  all  directions  up  to  180°.  Only  an  extremely  narrow  pencil  of 
this  can  be  received  by  the  human  eye,  a  large  pencil  of  light 
emanating  from  the  object  being  lost  on  each  side  of  what  the  eye 
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receives.  The  apjjarent  problem  of  pr-actical  optics  is  to  be  able, 
by  means  of  lenses,  to  gather  up  and  bring  to  a  focus  as  many  of  the 
unadmitted  rays  as  possible.  The  general  manner  in  which  lenses 
act  in  doing  this  we  have  endeavoured  in  an  elementary  manner  to 
show. 

Soon  after  achromatic  object-glasses  were  first  made.  Dr.  Goring 
found  that  the  markings  on  special  objects — such  as  the  scales  of 
the  wings  of  insects — could  be  seen  by  some  object-glasses,  while 
with  others,  although  the  magnifying  power  was  equal,  it  was  im- 
possible to  discern  them.  In  every  case  the  greater  '  angle '  was 
shown  to  possess  the  greater  '  resolving  '  or  delineating  power  ;  and 
this  led  to  the  important  conclusion  that  power  of  '  resolution '  in  a 
lens  was  dependent  upon  '  angular  apertiire.' 

This,  however,  was  at  a  time  when  only  '  dry  '  objectives  were 
in  use;  the  immersion  and  homogeneous  systems,  as  we  use  them, 
were  unknown. 

But  (as  we  shall  subsequently  see),  even  with  objectives  employed 
•only  with  air,  the  angle  of  the  radiant  pencil  did  not  afford  a  true 
•comparison  ;  when  immersion  objectives  were  introduced — objectives 
in  which  water  or  cedar  oil  replaced  the  air  between  the  objec- 
tive and  the  tipper  surface  of  the  cover  of  the  mounted  object — 
the  use  of  cmc/les  of  aperture  became  in  the  utmost  degree  misleading; 
for  different  media  with  different  refractive  indices  were  employed, 
and  the  angle  of  the  radiant  pencil  was  supposed  not  only  to  admit 
of  a  comparison  of  two  apertures  in  the  same  medium,  but  also  to 
be  a  standard  of  comparison  when  the  media  were  different.  It 
was,  in  short,  believed  that  an  angle  of  180°  in  air  represented  a 
large  excess  of  aperture  in  comparison  with  96°  in  water  and  82°  ui 
balsam  or  oil,  denoting,  in  reality,  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
maximum  aperture  of  any  kind  of  objective,  which  could  not,  it 
was  held,  be  exceeded,  but  only  equalled,  by  180°  in  water  or  oil ; 
in  other  words,  that  a  radiant  pencil  has  exactly  the  _  same  value, 
when  the  angles  are  equal,  no  matter  what  the  refractive  index  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  pencil  might  be  passing. 

But  to  a  thorough  physical  and  mathematical  study  of  the  ques- 
tion such  as  that  in  which  Professor  Abbe  engaged,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  even  in  the  same  medium  the  only  exact  method  of 
comparison  for  objectives— when  the  fundamental  phenomena  of 
optics  (v/hich  the  older  opticians  had  disregarded)  were  taken  into 
account— was  not  a  comparison  by  the  angles  of  the  radiant  pencils 
only,  but  a  comparison  by  their  sines  ;  while,  when  the  media  are 
different,  the  indices  of  those  media  would  be  found  to  form  an 
essential  factor  in  the  problem  ;  for  an  angle  of  180°  in  air  is  equal 
to  96°  in  water  or  82°  in  oil  ;  hence  three  angles  might  all  have  the 
same  number  of  degrees  and  yet  denote  different  values,  according 
as  they  were  in  air,  water,  or  oil. 

Thus  there  might  be  large  divergence  of  aperture  in  two  or 
more  cases  while  the  angle  was  identical,  and  from  this  the  greatest 
confusion  was  not  only  possible  but  was  realised. 

A  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  (as  we  have  indicated  abme) 
discovered  by  Professor  Abbe;  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Frank  Crisps 
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lucid  exposition  of  Abbe's  elaborate  monographs  that  the  English 
student  is  immensely  indebted.' 

The  definition  of  '  aperture '  in  its  legitimate  sense  of  '  opening ' 
is  shown  by  Abbe  to  be  obtained  when  we  compare  the  diameter  of 
the  pencil  emergent  from  the  objective  with  the  focal  length  of  that 
objective. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  explain  somewhat  more  in  detail  how  this 
conclusion  is  arrived  at,  as  given  in  Professor  Abbe's  papers. 

Taking  in  the  first  case  a  single-leTiS  microscope,  the  number  of 
rays  admitted  within  one  meridional  plane  of  the  lens  evidently  in- 
creases as  the  diameter  of  the  lens  (all  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same),  for  in  the  microscope  we  have  at  the  back  of  the  lens  the 
same  circumstances  as  are  in  front  in  the  case  of  the  telescope.  The 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  emergent  rays  will  therefore  be  properly 
measured  by  the  clear  diameter  ;  and,  as  no  rays  can  emerge  that 
have  not  first  been  admitted.,  this  must  also  give  the  measure  of  the 
admitted  rays. 

Suppose  now  that  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  compared  are 
not  the  same — what,  then,  is  the  proper  measure  of  the  rays  ad- 
mitted 1 

If  the  two  lenses  have  equal  openings  but  different  focal  lengths,, 
they  transmit  the  same  number  of  rays  to  equal  areas  of  an  image 
at  a  definite  distance,  because  they  would  admit  the  same  number  if 
an  object  were  substituted  for  the  image — that  is,  if  the  lens  were 
used  as  a  telescope-objective.  But  as  the  focal  lengths  are  different, 
the  amplification  of  the  images  is  diflFerent  also,  and  equal  areas  of 
these  images  correspond  to  diflferent  areas  of  the  object  from  which 
the  rays  are  collected.  Therefore  the  higher-power  lens,  with  the 
same  opening  as  the  lower  power,  will  admit  a  greater  number  of 
rays  in  all  from  the  same  object,  because  it  admits  the  same  number 
as  the  latter  from  a  smaller  portion  of  the  object.  Thus,  if  the  focal 
lengths  of  two  lenses  are  as  2  :  1,  and  the  first  amplifies  N  diameters, 
the  second  will  amplify  2  N  with  the  same  distance  of  the  image,  so 
that  the  rays  which  are  collected  to  a  given  field  of  1  mm.  diameter 

of  the  image  are  admitted  from  a  field  of  A,  rnra.  in  the  first  case 

aiicl  of  ~  mm.  in  the  second.    Inasmuch  as  the  '  opening '  of  the 

objective  is  estimated  by  the  diameter  (and  not  by  the  area),  the 
higher-power  lens  admits  tivice  as  many  rays  as  the  lower  power, 
because  it  admits  the  same  number  from  a  field  of  half  the  diameter,' 
and  in  general  the  admission  of  rays  with  the  same  opening  but 
difierent  powers  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths. 

In  the  case  of  the  single  lens,  therefore,  its  aperture  must  be 
determined  by  the  ratio  hetiveen  the  clear  ojoening  and  the  focal 
length,  m  order  to  define  the  same  thing  as  is  denoted  in  the  telescope 
by  the  absolute  opening 


oo,  ■■      1  ■  o  E^stimation  of  Aperture  in  the  Microscope'  (Abbe),  Joimi.  B.M.S. 
sei.  11  vol.  1.  388 ;     Notes  on  Aperture,  Microscopical  Vision,  and  the  Value  of  wide- 
f]  mT'°'-  »^"^-303;  '  The  Aperture  of  Microscope  Objectives,' 
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Consider  now  the  compound  objective— the  most  Important  case 
in  the  microscope.  What  is  the  opening  of  this  composite  system  ? 
We  must  adhere  to  the  diameter  of  the  admitted  cone  at  that  plane 
where  it  has  its  ultimate  maximum  value,  which  is  obviously  the 
diameter  of  the  pencil  at  its  emergence  from  the  system,  or,  practi- 
cally, the  clear,  effective  diameter  of  the  back  lens.  The  emergent 
pencil  from  a  microscope-objective  converging  to  a  relatively  distant 
focus  has  its  rays  approximately  parallel,  and  the  conditions  are 
once  more  similar  to  those  of  the  telescope-objective  on  the  side  of 
the  object.  The  diameter  of  this  emergent  pencil,  whether  it  emerges 
from  a  single  lens  or  from  a  composite  system,  must  therefore  always 
have  the  same  signification.  The  influence  of  the  power  on  focal 
length  also  remains  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  single  lens.  An 
objective  with  a  focal  length  equal  to  half  that  of  another  admits, 
with  the  same  linear  opening,  twice  as  many  rays  as  the  latter, 
because  the  ampUfication  of  the  image  at  one  and  the  same  distance 
is  doubled,  and  the  same  number  of  rays  consequently  are  achnitted 
by  the  hit^her  power  from  a  field  of  half  the  diameter.  And  this 
will  hold" good  whether  the  medium  around  the  object  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  both  objectives  or  different ;  for  an  immersion  system 
and  a  dry  system  always  give  the  same  ampliacation  when  the  focal 

length  is  the  same.  _  ^ 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  general  proposition  for  all  kinds  ot  objec- 
tives. First,  when  the  power  is  the  same,  the  admission  of  rays 
varies  with  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  at  its  emergence.  Secondly, 
when  the  powers  are  different  the  same  admission  requires  different 
openiiujs  in  the  proportion  of  the  focal  lengths,  or,  conversely,  with 
-the  same  ojjening  the  admission  is  in  %nverse  froportton  to  the  tocai 
len"-th— that  is,  the  objective  which  has  the  wider  pencil  relatively 
to  fts  focal  length  has  the  larger  aperture.       ,      ,    ^  ^ 

Thus  we  see  that,  just  as  in  the  telescope  the  absolute  diameter 
of  the  object-glass  defines  the  aperture,  so  in  the  microscope  the 
ratio  between  the  utilised  diameter  of  the  back  lens  and  the  focal 
leno-th  of  the  objective  defines  its  aperture. 

"This  definition  is  clearly  a  definition  of  aperture  m  its  primary 
and  only  legithnate  meaning  as  '  opening  '—that  is,  the  capacity  of 
the  obiective  for  admitting  rays  from  the  object  and  transmitting 
tbem  to  the  image  ;  and  it  at  once  solves  the  difficulty  which  has 
always  been  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  apertures  ot 
immersion  objectives.  ■  f 

So  \ovL<y  as  the  angles  were  t<aken  as  the  proper  expression  ot 
aperture,  ?t  was  difficult  for  those  who  were  not  well  versed  m 
optical  matters  to  avoid  regarding  an  angle  of  180°  in  air  as  the 
maximum  aperture  that  any  objective  could  attain  _  Hence,  water- 
immersion  objectives  of  96°  and  oil-imraersion  objectives  of  b:i 
were  looked  upon  as  being  of  much  less  aperture  than  a  dry  objective 
of  180°  whilst,  in  fact,  they  are  all  cqnal,  that  is,  they  all  trausnut 
?he  same  rays  from  the  object  to  the  image.  Therefore,  180°  in 
wnter  and  180°  in  oil  are  unequal  and  both  are  much  larger  aper- 
Tures  than  the  180°  which  is  the  maximum  that  the  air  objective  can 
transmit. 
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iN'umerical  Aperture 
1'52 

=  180°  oil-angle. 


If  we  compare  a  series  of  dry  and  oil-immersion  objectives,  and, 
commencing  with  very  small  air-angles,  progress  up  to  180°  air- 
angle,  then  taking  an  oil-immersion  of  82°  and  progressing  again  to 
180°  oil-angle,  the  ratio  of  opening  to  power  progresses  continually 
also,  and  attains  its  maximum,  not  in  the  case  of  the  air-angle  of 
180°  (when  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  oil-angle  of  82°),  but  is 
greatest  at  the  oil-angle  of  180°. 

If  we  assume  the  objectives  to  liave  the  same  power  throughout, 
we  get  rid  of  one  of  the  factors  of  the  ratio,  and  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  diameters  of  the  emergent  beams,  and  can  represent 
their  relations  by  diagrams.  Fig.  31  illustrates  five  cases  of  different 
jipertures  of  ^-in.  objectives — • 
viz.  those  of  dry  objectives  of 
60°,  97°,  and  180°  air-angle,  a 
water-immersion  of  180°  water- 
angle,  and  an  od-immersion  of 
180°  oil-angle.  The  inner  dotted 
circles  in  the  two  latter  cases  are 
of  the  same  size  as  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  180°  air-angle. 

A  dry  objective  of  the  full 
maximum  air-angle  of  180°  is 
only  able  (whether  the  first  stir- 
face  is  j)lane  or  concave)  to  utilise 
■a  diameter  of  back  lens  equal  to 
t-wice  the  focal  length,  while  an 
immersion  lens  of  even  only  100° 
(in  glass)  requires  and  utilises  a 
•larger  diameter,  i.e.  it  is  able 
i:o  transmit  more  rays  from  the 
object  to  the  image  than  any 
dry  objective  is  capable  of  trans- 
mitting. Whenever  the  angle  of 
an  immersion  lens  exceeds  twice 
the  critical  angle  for  the  immer- 
sion-fluid, i.e.  96°  for  water  or 
82°  for  oil,  its  aperture  is  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  a  dry  objective  of 
180°. 

Having  settled  the  principle, 
it  was  still  necessary,  however, 
to  find  a  proper  notation  for  com- 
paring apertures.  The  astrono- 
mer can  compare  the  apertures 

of  his  various  telescopes  by  simply  expressing  them  in  inches;  but 
this  is  obviously  not  available  to  the  microscopist,  who  has  to  deal  with 
the  ratio  of  two  varying  quantities. 

Professor  Abbe  here  again  conferred  a  boon  upon  microscopists  by 
his  discovery  (in  1873,  independently  confirmed  by  Professor  Helm- 
holtz  shortly  afterwards)  that  a  general  relation  existed  between  tlie 
pencil  admitted  into  the  front  of  the  objective  and  that  emerging 
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^Numerical  Aperture 
1-33 

=  180°  water-angle. 


Kumerical  Apertui-e 
1-00 

=  180°  air-angle 
=  06°  watei-angle 
=  82°  oil-angle. 


H'nmerical  Aperture 
•76 

=  97°  air-angle. 


Numerical  Aperture 
•50 

=  G0°  air-angle. 


Fig.  31. — Relative  diameters  of  tlie  (util- 
ised) bacli  lenses  of  various  dry  and 
immersion  objectives  of  tlie  same 
power  (\)  from  an  air-angle  of  60°  to 
an  oil-angle  of  180°. 
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from  the  back  o£  the  objective,  so  that  the  I'atio  of  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  emergent  pencil  to  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  could  be 
expressed  by  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  aperture  (u)  •  multiplied 
by  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  (n)  in  front  of  the  objective, 
or  n  sin  u  (n  being  TO  for  air,  1-33  for  water,  and  1-5  for  oil  or 
balsam). 


N.A.  of  obieotive=>i  siu  <^=l-5  x  •573=-86. 


n  sin  !<=l-5  x'573=-86=X.A.  of  objective. 


Augular  aperture  of 
objective  =  35°  + 
35° =70''  in  glass, 
which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  angular 
/y/'a'  '//'= /•/?  aperture  of  the 
60  \  flri/'  /i  -/  1/      condenser  =  60°+ 

//^/>/^  600  =  120°  iu  air. 


Fig.  32. — niustration  of  tlie  law  of  consequence  for  aplanatic  systems. 

Let  O  and  0*  (fig.  32)  be  the  conjugate  aplanatic  foci  of  a  wide- 
angled  system;  u,  TJ  the  angles  of  inclination  of  any  two  rays  admitted 

1  In  the  original  translation  of  tlie  papers  of  Professor  Abbe  from  German  into  ! 
English  the  German  mathematical  symbols  have  been  retained.    In  the  summary  of  i 


N.A.  of  condeuser = ji'  sin  !i» = I'O  x  -80  =  -80 


n'  sin  ^'=1'0  X  •86=-8B=X.A.  of  condenser. 


Tj,„  A1  —Tilentitv  of  n  sin  n  (German  math,  form)  with    sinij.  (EngUsli).   Also  X.A.  and 
iuii.  JLi.   j."^     J  '"  rv  angular  aperture. 

M,i,«'a  theories  and  denion8tratioy&i?Miscntea  in  the  following  pages  the  Editor  has 
stJ^cely  felt  juatXd  in  altering  this,  Specially  as  the  German  form  of  symbol  ob- 
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from  the  radiant,  and  ti*,  U*  the  angles  of  the  same  rays  on  their 
emergence  ;  then  we  shall  have  always 

sin  U*  :  sin  m*  : :  sin  U  :  sin  u  ; 

sin  U*     sin  , 

or,  — ==r-  = —  =  const.  —  c  \ 

sm  U       sin  u 

that  is,  the  sine.s  of  the  angles  of  the  conjugate  rays  on  both  sides 
of  an  apJanalic  system  always  yield  one  and  the  same  quotient  c, 
whatever  rays  may  be  considered,  so  long  as  the  same  system  and 
the  same  foci  are  in  question. 

This  proposition  holds  good  for  every  arrangement  of  media,  and 
refracting  surfaces  that  may  go  to  the  composition  of  the  system,  and 
for  every  position  of  object  and  image.  It  is  the  law  upon  which  de- 
pends the  delineation  of  an  image  by  means  of  wide-angled  joencils. 

When,  then,  the  values  in  any  given  cases  of  the  expression 
n  sin  u  (which  is  known  as  the  '  numerical  aperture  '  and  expressed  by 
iSr.A.)  has  been  ascertained,  the  objectives  are  instantly  compared  as 
regaixls  their  aperture,  and,  moreover,  as  180°  in  air  is  equal  to  1-0 
(since  w  =  1-0  and  the  sine  of  half  180°  or  90°  =  1-0),  we  see  with 
equal  readiness  whether  the  aperture  of  the  objective  is  smaller  or 
larger  than  that  corresponding  to  180°  in  air. 

Thus,  suppose  Ave  desire  to  compare  the  relative  aperture  of  three 

tains  in  our  Universities,  and  is  tliorouglily  understood  amongst  University  men 
But  to  those  unaccustomed  to  mathematical  formula  confusion  might  easily  arise 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  different  symbols  meaning  precisely  the  same  thing  To 
meet  the  possible  necessity  of  these  this  footnote  is  inserted  with  an  accompanvinff 
diagi-am  to  illustrate  the  identity  of  '  n  sin  u '  with  '  /j.  sin  </>.'  i     J  s 

/fi  ^'J?^,^'^*  l^a,s  mastered  SneU's  Law  of  Sines,  given  and  Ulustrated  on  p  3 
(tg.  1)  wlU  by  a  glance  at  the  flgui-e  Al  on  p.  48  understand  the  meaning  and  import- 
ance of  the  expression  '  N.A.'  (numerical  aperture)  and  at  the  same  time  will  grasp 
wherein  it  difiers  from  angular  aperture '  {q.v.).  He  will  also  perceive  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  an  angular  aperture  of  70°  in  glass  is  equivalent  to  an  angtdar  aperture  of 

In  the  figure  the  upper  hemispherical  lens  represents  the  fro7it  of  a  homogeneous 
immersion  objective.  It  is  sUp,jQseai;'to''befocussed  on  an  object  in  contact  with  the 
lowei  side  of  a  cover-glass.  Betwee^n  the  plane  front  of  the  lens  and  the  upper  surface 

thu  Iwir!  f/'.f  °^  °^  cedar-wood,  whose  refractive  index  is  1-5,  being 
thus  identical  with  the  cover-glass  and  the  front  lens 

and  tii:  i^:teT.\fteZSzr''     '""-^  '""^ 

is  a  whinr^*nf  ^^i''  *^olo""?^  ^'  2) ;  °a  tl^e  left-hand  side  there 
rLht  /nil  ''''  glass  issuing  into  air  on  the 

right-hand  side  of  the  normal.    By  Snell's  formula  (p,  3)-- 
fji.  sin  (j)  =  fi'  sin  </>' ; 

sin  *'  =  ^         -       X  -573  _ 
m'  1-0  ~ 

Tl,n.of  ^'  =       (fi-'oni  Table  I.) 

anS^of'l,0™Lm^h^  ""^^^^  ^^^-^  °^        cover-glass  will  make 

The  dotted  hues  show  the  path  of  the  ray  xvhere  the  German  symbols  are  used. 
11  sin  u  =  n*  sin  u*  ; 

sin  tt*=  _ 
n*  To 

^y's^'^^:i:L^diE£^^'^      '^'"•''"•^  "-"'pi--^ 

lenslTthoI^f  vJ'ff "'n  P'^«''"g  ""'""gli        oil  of  cedar  enter  the  front 

traveS  a  e  of  '^^^^  T  ^''^  ^"""^  ""^^  ""^  "^"1"^  i"  ^vhich  the  rays  are 

veuing  aie  of  the  same  refractive  index,  i.e.  thoy  are  liomogeueous. 


so 
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objectives,  one  a  dry  objective,  the  second  a  water-immersion,  and 
the  third  an  oil-immersion.  These  would  be  compared  on  the 
angular  aperture  view  as,  say,  74°  air-angle,  85°  water-angle,  and 
118°  balsam-angle  ;  so  that  a  calculation  must  be  worked  out  to 
arrive  at  a  due  appreciation  of  the  actual  relation  between  them. 
Applying,  however,  'numerical'  aperture,  which  gives  -60  for  the  dry 
objective,  -90  for  the  water-immersion,  and  1-30  for  the  oil-immersion, 
their  relative  apertures  are  immediately  appreciated,  and  it  is  seen,  for 
instance,  that  the  aperture  of  the  water-immersion  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  a  dry  objective  of  180°,  and  that  the  aperture  of  the 
oil-immersion  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  by  30  per  cent. 

When  these  considerations  have  been  appreciated,  the  advantage 
possessed  by  immersion  in  comparison  with  dry  objectives  is  no 

■  lonc^er  obscured.  Instead  of  this  advantage  consisting  merely  m 
increased  working  distance  or  absence  of  correction-collar,  it  is  seen 
that  a  wide-angled  immersion  objective  has  a  larger  aperture  than 
a  dry  objective  of  the  maximum  angle  of  180°  ;  so  that  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  aperture  is  desired  an  immersion  must 
necessarily  be  preferred  to  a  dry  objective. 

1  There  exists  then  a  definite  ratio  between  the  linear  openuig 
and  the  focal  length  of  a  system,  which  must  be  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  system,  and  solely 
determined  by  the  above-mentioned  aperture  equivalent  of  the 
admitted  cone  of  rays.  When  the  equivalent  is  the  same  we  have 
always  the  same  proportion  of  opening  to  focal  length,  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  arrangement  of  refracting  media  m  the  system. 

If  the  objectives  whose  apertures  are  compared  work  m  the 
«  medium,  and  admit  angles  of,  say,  60°  90°,  180°,  thei_r  aper- 
tures are  not  in  the  ratios  of  those  numbers,  but  are  as  -50,  WU,  ana 
1-0  The  180°,  for  instance,  does  not  represent  three  times  the  aper- 
ture of  the  60°,  but  iioice  only.  .       J  -Wl 

3  If  the  objectives  work  in  different  media,  as  air  and  oil,  tne 
latter  may  have  an  aperture  exceeding  that  of  a  dry  objective  of 
180°  anc^le  For  with  the  dry  objective  the  refractive  index  («)  and 
the  sine" of  half  the  maximum  angle  (m)  both  =  1,  so  that  n  sm  u 

■  =  1  also  whilst  with  the  immersion  objective  n  is  greater  than  I  (say 
1 -5  for  oil)  and  the  augle  w  may  therefore  be  much  less  than  m  the, 

•  case  of  the  dry  objective,  and  yet  the  value  of  the  expression  n  sm  u 
a  e  the  aperture)  may  be  greater  than  I'O.  .  . 

'  The  two  latter  deductions  are  so  directly  opposed  to  what  was 
accented  by  the  older  opticians  and  microscopists  that  a  closer  it 
S  consideration  of  some  of  the  points  which  bear  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject  may  here  be  serviceably  summarised. 

Tnke  first,  the  case  of  the  medium  being  the  same. 
■     T)ifference  of  aperture  involves  a  difierent  quantity  of  hght  ad- 
•+fnrl  +n  the  obiective  provided  all  other  circumstances  are  equal. 

T  •  .,7  pmivalent  of  different  apertures  or  aperture  angles.    It  is 
■ '"fn  fhe^eretTof  the  problem  b     it  affords  an  additional  . 7/».- 
f  r  1  of  nCerical  aperture,  and  is  thus  of  great  service  m  its 
eTpos  ion    I    s  xnani  est  that  aperture  cannot  be  based  on  quantity 
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of  light  alone — more  light  can  always  be  obtained  "in  the  image  by 
throwing  more  upon  the  object — but  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  illu- 
mination can  make  a  dry  lens  equal  in  performance  as  regards  aperture 
to  a  wide -angled  immersion  lens. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  pencil  of  light  may  be  illustrated  by 
fig.  33,  which  assumes  that  there  is  equal  intensity  of  emission  in 
all  directions,  and  that  the  intensity  of  a  portion  of  the  pencil  taken 
close  to  the  perpendicular  is  identical  with  that  of  another  portion 
of  equal  angular  extension,  but  more  removed  from  the  perpendicular. 
On  this  view,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  light  contained  in  any  given 
pencils  may  be  compared  by  simply  comparing  the  contents  of  the 
solid  cones. 

When,  however,  aperture  is  considered,  and  the  values  of  n  sin  u 
are  worked  out  for  particular  cases,  they  are  seen  to  differ  from 


Fig.  33. — Diagram  showing  erroneous  inference  as,  to  the  intensity  of  emitted  rays. 

those  obtained  by  estimating  in  the  above  manner  the  amount  of 
light  in  the  solid  cones,  and  some  perplexity  naturally  arises  from 
the  supposition  that  the  measure  of  the  aperture  of  the  objective  does 
not  correspond  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  admits. 

All  this  arises  fz-om  the  mistaken  assumption  that  a  luminous 
pencil  is  properly  represented  by  fig.  33. 

In  the  last  century  (  10)  Bouguet '  and  Lambert  ^  established 
the  important  fact  that 
with  any  surface  of  uni- 
form radiation  the  inten- 
sity of  the  emitted  rays  is 
not  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  power  of  emis- 
sion and  the  intensity  of 
the  rays  (i.e.  the  quantity 

,-of  light  emanating  from 

.  a  given  surface  -  element 
within  a  cone  of  civen 
narrow   angle)   varies  in 

.  the  proportion  of  the  co 

-sine  of  the  angle  of  obliqui 
ty  under  which  the  ray  is 


Fig.  34.— The  intensity  of  emitted  rays  is  not  the 
.same  in  all  directions. 


emitted;  in  other  words,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cosiw  of  the  angle 
ot  deflection  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  luminous  surface  under 


\  d'OiHique  mr  la  Gradation  dc  la  Lumu-rc,  17G0. 

-  Photomelria,  17G0. 
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winch  the  ray  is  sent  out.  The  rays  are  more  intense  in  proportion 
as  they  are  inclined  to  the  surface  which  emits  them,  so  that  a  pencil 
varies  in  proportion  as  it  is  taken  close  to  or  is  removed  iroiii  the- 
perpendicular.  A  pencil  is  not,  therefore,  correctly  represented  by 
fig.  33,  but  by  fig.  34,  the  density  of  the  rays  decreasing  continuously 
from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal. 

Owinc'  to  the  difi'erent  emission  in  different  directions,  the  quan- 
tities of  light  emitted  by  an  element  in  the  same  medium  in  cones- 
of  different  angle  such  as  w  and  «/,  fig.  35,  are  not  m  the  ratio- 
of  the  solid  cones,  as  would  be  the  case  with  equal  emission, 
but  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  semi-angles,  so  that 
the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  semi-angles  constitute  the  true  measure- 
of  the  quantity  of  light  contained  in  any  sohd  pencil. 

When,  therefore,  the  medium  is  the  same,  it  is  seen  that  there- 


Fig.  35. — Tlie  unequal  emission  of  rays. 

'''''^lT,i^^Jt.Z:Lr.i.l  proof  of  the  unequal  emission  in 
« J-e^tXSns  .^m  be  fonn/in  the  Bet  ^^^^^^^^^f^l 
the  poreelain  globe  of  a  l.mp  f  Jj^^J^  ^ff ;  ^  een  projectei 
with  so-called  umform  radiation  ™  »"  ^''Z'*'"^"';^^^^^  intensity  of 
as  a  surface  of  bnghtness    If  "Tf^^''  X^saiT  .-esilt!- 

emission  in  all  directions,  what  would  be  the  "ecessa  y 

ifcone  of  the  same  angle      as  a  similar  point  of  »  (the  5"=» 

:noe  of  tta  disunce  fi-om  the  ^-^^^^-^e  ^tE-S'ai "  ^  odd 

^otltteS  ^ntain  ex«tly  the  same  nun,  er  of  — ^^^^^ 

the  f^^^^  "^.^''I'^tl.^  fTom  a  (asLJipea-  under  » 

angH  bSg  diminished  accoixling  to  the  obh,nity,  or 
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case,  the  projection  of  the 
quantity  of  light,  therefore. 


■  as  1  :  cos  w).  Consequently,  if  the  assumption  were  true,  h  must 
.appear  to  be  brighter  than  a,  and  the  sphere  would  shoAv  increasing 
brightness  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Close  to  the 
margin  the  increase  ought  to  be  very  rapid,  and  the  brightness  a 
.large  multiple  of  that  at  the  centre. 

This,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  the 
sphere  showing  equal  brightness.  The 
emitted  from  b  within  a  given  small 
solid  cone  lo'  in  an  obHque  direction 
must  be  less  than  that  which  is  emit- 
ted from  a  within  an  equal  solid  cone 
«  in  a  perjDendicular  direction,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  rays  must  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  1  :  cos  iv  when  the 
■obliquity  increases. 

As  then  in  one  and  the  same 
medium  the  number  of  i-ays  conveyed 
'by  a  pencil  and  the  photometrical 
-quantity  of  light  are  proportional,  this 
theorem  of  Lambert,  established  for 
more  than  a  century,  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  overthrow  the  very  basis  of 
the  angular  expression  of  aperture, 
^nd  to  prove  that,  when  we  are  dealing 
-with  one  and  the  same  mediitm  only, 
the  angle  is  not  the  sufficient  expres- 
sion, but  that  it  is  the  sine  of  the  semi- 
■angle  which  must  be  taken. 

We  may  pass  now  to  the  case  of  the 
media  being  different,  as  air  and  oil, 
;and  comparing  the  aperture  of  a  dry 
•objective  of  180°  with  that  of  an  oil-im- 
mersion objective  of  100°,  the  values  of 
n  sin  u  (or  the  '  numerical '  aperture) 
give  1-0  for  the  former  and  1-17  for  the 
latter,  which  is  therefore  represented  to 
have  a  larger  aperture  than  a  dry  ob- 
jective of  the  greatest  possible  angle. 

In  this  case  also  considerable  per- 
plexity has  arisen.  It  has  been  assumed 
"that  the  total  amount  of  light  emitted 
from  a  radiant  point  under  a  given 
fixed  illumination  must  be  the  same, 

^ ^*QAo       -P"^^*  ™"       ^^^^  ^'^'^^^         ^eing  so, 

the  180°  admitted  by  the  dry  objective  must  represent  a  maxiinum 
quantity  of  light,  a  '  whole '  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  but  only 
equalled,  by  a  water-  or  oil-immersion  objective.  The  numerical 
1  Qno  • giving  figures  in  excess  of  1-0  (wliich  represents 
iou  in  air)  is  consequently  supposed  to  be  clearly  erroneous  and 
misleading.  Here  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  absolutely  false 
•assumption  that  there  is  identity  of  radiation  in  different  media. 


Fia.  8G. — Diagram  of  a  bright 
spherical  object  emitting 
light. 
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In  1864  R.  Clausius  established,  by  distinguished  researcli,  the  propci- 
sition  '  that  the  woM;er  of  emission  o£  a  body— in  regard  to  lieat  as  well 
as  light— is  not  the  same  in  dif event  media,  but  vanes  m  the  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  the  refractive  indices,  so  that  the  whole  emitted 
light  from  any  surface-element  of  a  self-luminous  body  is  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  1  :  n'^  when  this  body  is  brought  from  air  into  a 
denser  medium  of  refractive  index  n.  If  a  glowing  body  at  a  con- 
stant temperature,  such  as  a  bar  of  iron,  could  be  immersed  m  a 
medium  of  1-5  refractive  index  in  such  a  way  that  the  surface  w^eie 
in  optical  contact  with  the  medium,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  im- 
mersed likewise  in  suitable  conditions,  the  body  would  be  seen  brighter 
in  all  directions  in  the  proportion  of  9  :  4  than  it  appeared  in  air. 

The  whole  hemisphere  of  radiation  m  air  is  indeed  less  than  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  radiation  in  water  or  oil,^as  the  squares  of  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  media,  viz.  as  1  -0,  lut,  and  ^  .0. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  qua7itity  of  hght  emitted  from  an  object 
under  a  given  illumination  is  not  measured  by  the  angle  ot  the 
emitted  cone  at  the  radiant,  nor  can  it  be  measured  m  any  way  by 
means  of  the  angle  alone.  The  quantity  depends  under  all  circum- 
stances on  the  product  of  the  sine  of  the  sevn-angle  and  the  .efactvie 
index  of  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is  ^«m^7^o«,s^  and  i.s  expressed 
by  the  square  of  this  product,  or  by  the  square  of  the  'numerical 
aperture '  of  the  pencil  _  \^ 

It  thus  follows  that  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  hght  is 
found  to  be  in  complete  accordance  with  the  expression  of  ajm-ture 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  to  another  point.    It  was  a- 
view  very  commonly  held  until  recently,  that  the  superiority  of  im- 
mersion objectives  over  dry  ones  was  confined  to  the  case  of  the' 
former  being  used  with  balsam-mounted  objects.       _  j,.^ 
If  we  have  a  pencil  in  air,  say  170°,  as  shown  m  fig.  3(,  a  d  y 
obiective  of  large  aperture  will  be  able  to  acbnit  it.    If,  ho^e^er  the 
Ob  ect  Ts  in  balsaA,  as  in  fig.  38,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  so  large  • 
a  pencil  to  emerge  from  the  balsam.    The  rays  shown  by  the  dotted 


Fig.  S7. 


lines  in  fig.  38  will  be  totally  reflected  by  the  cover-glass,  and  only" 
those  within  a  smaller  angle  of  82°  will  pass  o-t  .  Al  ;oug^J  th^^^^ 
are  expanded  into  180°  on  emerging  into  air,  of  ^^l^'^^J^^^f.^^f^^^^^^^ 
takes  UP  170°,  yet  this  170°  contains,  it  is  supposed,  less  light  than 
the  170°  in  fig.  37,  as  it  has  been  '  diluted '  by  the  refraction. 

1  '  Ueber  die  Conceutratiou  von  Warme-  und  Lichtstrahlen  &c.'  Fogg.  Annalm 
^^Sa  good,  practical  illuBtration  ot  ^^f^^^^^^^ 
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A  dry  objective  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  used  upon  balsam-mounted  objects,  its  aperture  being 
supposed  to  be  '  cut  down '  by  the  balsam,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
immersion  objective  was  considered  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  it 
restored,  in  the  case  of  the  balsam-mounted  object,  the  same  condi- 
tions as  subsisted  in  the  case  of  the  dry-mounted  object,  allowing  as 
large  (but  no  larger)  an  aperture  to  be  obtained  with  the  former 
object  as  is  obtained  by  the  dry  objective  with  the  latter. 

'  The  error  here  lies  in  the  assumption  of  the  identity  of  radiation 
in  air  and  balsam.    If  there  were  in  fact  any  such  identity,  the 


170°  IN  AIR 


BALSAM 


1 


Fig.  38. 

conclusion  above  referred  to  would,  of  coursCj  be  correct,  for  if  in 
tig.  37  the  ah-  pencil  of  170°  was  identical  with  the  balsam  pencil  of 
170°  (shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  tig.  38),  there  would  necessarily 
he  a  relative  loss  of  light  in  the  latter  case  in  consequence  of  so- 
much  of  the  pencil  being  reflected  back  at  the  cover-glass. 

When,  however,  the  increase  of  radiation  with  the  increase  in, 
the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  is  recognised,  the  mistake  of  the 
preceding  view  is  appreciated.  The  170°  in  air  of  fig.  37  is  not 
equal  to,  but  much  less  than,  the  170°  in  balsam  of  iig.  38,  and  not- 
withstanding that  a  great  part  of  the  latter  does  not  reach  the 

proportion  of  the  squares  of  tlieir  radii,  it  follows  that  if  we  designate  the  radius  by 
n  sin  u  (or  ;u  sin  (p),  the  area  of  the  circle  A  will  be  to  the  area  of  the  circle  B  as  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  A  is  to  the  square  of  the  radius  of  B,  or  as  {n  sin  u)-  is  to- 
(«'  sin  u']'^, 

B 


Ai'eco 
-proportf.onal  to 

( ih'sirv  iv)'^ 


Area- 
j)7^opoTtio/iaZ  to 


(jU/  sirh  ^j-? 


Pre.  A  2.— The  backs  of  two  objectives  of  the  same  power  but  diiTereiit  apertures. 


The  student  will  observe  that  the  radius  of  B  is  twice  that  of  the  radius  of  A ; 
consequently  the  area  of  B  will  bo  four  times  as  great  ns  that  of  A;  which  moans 
that,  since  the  numerical  aperture  of  the  objective  B  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  tho 
objective  A,  its  illuminating  power  will  be  four  times  as  great. 
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objective  in  consequence  of  total  reflection,  yet  the  remainder  (60°) 
which  does  reach  it  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  aix--pencil  of  fig.  37, 
the  two  air-pencils  of  170°  being  in  all  respects  identical. 

The  immersion  objective,  therefore,  which  is  able  to  receive  the 
whole  lalsam  pencil  of  170°  (dotted  lines  in  fig.  38),  takes  up  a 
greater  quantity  of  light  than  the  air  pencil  of  tig.  37,  and  so  not 
merely  equals  the  dry  objective  but  surpasses  it. 

Let  it  be  specially  noted  that  in  dealing  with  the  quantity  of 
light  in  connection  with  aperture,  the  idea  has  not  been  that  we  have 
been  engaged  with  what  is  in  any  sense  essential,  but  to  remove  a 
difficulty  felt  by  many.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  if  a  greater 
aperture  signified  nothing  more  than  a  greater  quantity  of  light,  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  were  no  such  specijic  difference  of  the  rays  which 
can  be  utilised  by  different  apertures,  as  Ave  have  demonstrated 
above,  the  whole  question  would  be  of  quite  subordinate  interest. 

Another  subject  requiring  some  further  elucidation  here  is  the 
'  different  angular  distribution  of  the  rays  in  different  media.'  The 
essence  of  the  idea  of  '  aperture  '  is  relative  openioig.  However 
defined,  its  significance  can  only  be  appreciated  by  taking  into 
account  the  image-forming  pencil  emergent  from  the  objective,  and 
the  change  in  its  diameter  consequent  upon  the  adrnission  of  cUfferent 
eones  of  light.  This  diameter  affords  a  visible  indication  of  the 
number  of  rays  (not  mere  quantity  of  light  photometrically,  which 
can  be  readily  varied)  which  are  collected  to  a  given  area  of  the 
image,  and  which  must  have  been  gathered  in  by  the  lens  from  the 
conjugate  area  of  the  object.  If  the  diameter  of  the  emergent  pencil 
is  seen  to  be  increased,  whilst  the  amplification  of  the  image  and  the 
focal  length  are  unchanged,  it  is  clear  that  the  objective  must  have 
admitted  more  rays  from  every  element  of  the  object  because  it  has 
collected  more  to  every  element  of  an  equally  enlarged  image.  Mani- 
festly we  get  an  accurate  measure  of  what  is  admitted  into  an  objective 
by  being  able  to  estimate  what  it  ernits.  It  is  physically  impossible 
that  a  system  of  lenses  should  emit  more  light  than  it  has  taken  in. 

Hence  'aperture  '  means  the  greater  or  less  capacity  of  objectives 
for  gathering-m  rays  from  luminous  objects. 

When  the  admitted  pencil  is  in  the  same  medium,  we  see  the 
additional  portions  of  the  solid  cone  from  the  radiant,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  additional  portions  of  the  enlarging  opening.  But  if  m 
any  other  case  (e.g.  where  the  medium  is  diflerent)  we  see  that  a 
■certain  solid  cone,  A,  from  a  radiant  is  transmitted  through  a  certain 
opening,  a,  and  that  another  solid  cone  of  rays,  B,  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  same  opening,  a,  but  requires  a  wider  one,  ^, 
whilst  all  other  circumstances,  except  those  of  the  radiant,  have 
remained  the  same,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  pencil  B  must 
contain  rays  which  are  not  contained  in  A,  even  if  the  admitted  cone 
is  not  increased  in  size.  For  the  additional  portion  {&  -  a)  of  tlie 
wider  opening,  13  conveys  rays  to  the  image  which  are  certainly  not 
conveyed  by  the  smaller  opening  a.  From  the  radiant  only  can  tins 
surplus  come,  and  the  pencil  B  which  requires  the  additional  opemng 
must  embrace  more  rays,  even  if  it  should  not  be  of  greater  angle 
A  given  objective  may,  in  fact,  collect  the  rays  from  a  radiant  m 
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.air  almost  to  the  entire  hemisphere,  and  it  then  utilises  a  definite 
opening  double  its  focal  length.  But  when  the  radiant  is  in  balsam 
(without  any  other  alteration),  the  same  opening  is  seen  to  be  utilised 
by  tlie  rays  which  are  within  a  smaller  cone  of  not  more  than  82°, 
and  rays  which  are  outside  this  cone  require  a  surplus  opening  which 
is  never  required  for  rays  in  air. 

This  holds  good  whether  there  be  refraction  or  no  refraction  at 
the  front  surface  of  the  system  ;  the  difference  is  based  solely  on  the 
difference  of  the  medium.  Consequently  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  solid  cone  of  82°  in  balsam  embraces  the  same  rays  which, 
in  air,  are  embraced  by  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  every  wider  cone 
in  balsam  exceeding  the  82°  conveys  mo7-e  rays  from  the  object  than 
.  are  admitted  by  the  whole  hemisphere  of  radiation  iii  air. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  same  rays  which  in  air  are  spread 
over  the  whole  hemisphere  are  closed  together  or  compressed  in 
balsam  within  a  narrower  conical  space  of  41°  around  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  all  rays  which  travel  in  balsam  outside  this  cone  con- 
stitute a  smyhis  of  new  rays,  which  are  never  met  with  in  air — that 
is,  are  not  emitted  zvhen  the  object  is  in  air.  The  loss  Avhich  takes 
place  in  the  latter  case  can  never  be  compensated  for  by  increase  of 
illumination  because  the  rays  which  are  lost  are  different  rays 
physically  to  those  obtamed  by  any  illumination,  however  intense,  in 
■  a  medium  like  air. 

In  the  paper  of  Professor  Abbe  there  is  an  elaborate  and  careful 

•  elucidation  of  this  change  in  the  angular  distribution  of  the  radiating 
light  when  the  medium  is  changed  ;  but  to  Mr.  Crisp's  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  giving  an  exposition  and  simplification  of  Abbe's  de- 
monstration, the  novice  will  look  with  the  utmost  profit.'  The 
following  extract  will  give  clearness  and  emphasis  to  the  above 

•  deductions  of  Abbe  :  — • 

'  If  we  take  the  case  of  refraction,  then  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental of  optical  principles  shows  that  the  same  rays  which  in  air 
•occupy  the  whole  hemisphere 
are  compressed  in  a  medium  of 
higher  refractive  index  within 
a  smaller  angle,  viz.  twice  the 
critical  angle.  If  in  fis:.  39 
the  object  is  illuminated  by  an 
incident  cone  of  rays  of  nearly 
82°  within  the  slide,  and  the 
slide  has  air  above  in  the  first 
case  and  oil  in  the  second,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  ray  which  is 
incident  on  the  object  at  nearly  41°  will  always  emerge  in  air  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  90°  (a'),  and  in  oil  at  nearly  41°  (a"),  so  that  the 
same  rays  which  in  air  are  expanded  over  the  wliole  hemisphere  are 
compressed  into  82°  in  oil,  and,  therefore,  rays  beyond  82°  in  oil 
must  represent  surplus  rays  in  excess  of  those  found  in  the  air- 
hemisphere. 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  diffraction  is  considered,  then 
Fraunhofer's  law  shows  that  the  same  diffracted  beams  which  in  air 
1  Journ.  It.M.S.  ser.  ii.  vol.  i.  ii.  303. 


Fig.  39. — Comparative  corapression  of 
light  rays  in  two  diSerent  media. 
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occupy  the  whole  hemisphere  (fig.  40)  are  in  oil  compressed  within 
an  augle  of  82°  round  the  direct  beam  (fig.  41),  so  that  there  is  room 
for  additional  beams.' 

The  unequal  equivalent  of  equal  angles  becomes,  therefore,  a  de- 


FiG.  40. — Diffracted  beams  iu  air. 


Fig.  41. — Dillracted  beams  in  oil. 


monstrated  truth— a  truth  which  is  capable  of  experimental  proof  by 
every  owner  of  a  fair  microscope. 

Anyone  possessing  a  dry  object-glass  of  an  aperture  of  170°,  for 
example,  may  readily  do  so.  In  this  case,  a,  a,  fig.  42,  will  represent 
a~    ^ 

170°  IN  AIR 


Fig.  42. 

the  pencil  radiating  from  an  object  in  air,  and  capable  of  being 
taken  up  by  that  objective.  This  pencil,  on  its  emergence  from  tne 
back  lens  of  the  combination,  will  present  a  diameter  somewhat  less 
than  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  presented  in  hg.  45. 

But  let  the  object  be  now  placed  in  Canada  balsam  and 
covered  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  angle  of  the  pencil,  by 
the  greater  refractive  power  of  the  medium,  will  be  de- 
monstrably reduced  to  80°,  as  shown  in  fig.  44.  But  it 
will  be  found,  on  examination  of  the  emergent  pencil 
from  the  back  lens,  that  this  pencil  occupies  exactly  the 
same  diameter  (fig.  43)  as  before.  The  medium  m  which 
the  object  is  has  not,  of  course,  altered  the  poioer  ot  the 
objective ;  and  since  the  diameter  of  the  emergent  pencil  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  ratio  of  'opening'  to  focal  length,  which  is  the 
aperture,  is  the  same  also.  Hence  it  is  seen  in  the  simplest  way 
that  different  angles  in  media  of  difi"erent  refractive  indices  may 


Fig.  43. 
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Fig.  44. 

denote  equal  apertures,  and  equal  angles  in  different  media  denote 

rJi^'erent  ajjertures.  , 

That 'immersion'  objectives  may  have  greater  apertures  than 
the  maximum  attainable  by  a  dry  objective  is  capable  of  equally 
diTinle  nroof  by  accessible  experiment.  ,   ,    .  ,  j 

Tf  an  ^1-immersion  objective  of  122°  balsam  angle  be  taken,  and 
so  illuminated  that  the  whole  aperture  is  filled  with  tl-^^^cKlent  my^^ 
and  if  we  use  first  an  object  mounted  in  air,  we  really  find  that  ^^e 
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ha-\-e  a  di-y  object-glass  of  nearly  1 80°  angular  aperture.  This  is  readily 
seen  by  fig.  45.  By  the  arrangement  presented  in  the  figure  the  cover- 
glass  is  practically  the 
first  surface  of  the  ob- 
jective, for  the  front 
lens,  the  immersion 
fluid,  and  the  cover- 
glass  are  all  homo- 
(reneous,  and  of  the 
same  refractive  index, 
and  consequently  they 
form  a  front  lens  of 
extra  thickness.  When 
the  object  is  close  to 

the  cover-glass  the  pencil  radiating  from  it  will  be  very  nearly  180°, 
and  the  emergent  pencil  will  be  seen  to  utilise  so  much  of  the  back 
lens  of  the  combination  as  is  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of  the 
objective,  as  sho"\vn  in  the  inner  circle  of  fig.  46. 

If  now  we  run  Canada  balsam  beneath  the  cover-glass  so  as  to 
immerse  the  object,  the  pencil  taken  up  by  the  objective  is  no  longer 
180°,  but  only  122°  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  the  diameter 
of  the  emergent  pencil  is  larger  than  it  was  when  the 
angle  of  the  pencil  was  180°  in  air,  and  is  i^epresented 
by  the  outer  circle  in  fig.  46.    In  both  these  cases 


Fig.  45.- 


-Diagram  illustrating  difference  of  emerging 
XJencLl  without  and  with  balsam. 


Fig 


the  power  is  identical ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  emergent  pencil  from  the 
back  of  the  combination  denotes  the  greater  aperture 
of  the  immersion  objective  over  that  of  the  d:y  one, 
although  it  possessed  an  angle  of  180°.  Fi'om  this  escape  is  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  opticians  make  the  back  lenses  of 
their  immersion  object-glasses  larger  than  those  of  dry  ones  of  the 
same  power. 

Many  further  illustrations  might  be  given,  but  none  afibrding 
greater  facihty  than  the  following,  viz.  :  '  Select  a  good  specimen  of 
Amphipleura  pellucida  and  use  oblique  illumi- 
nation, bringing  out  clearly  the  striation. 

'On  remoAdng  the  eye-piece,  placing  the 
pupil  on  the  air-image  of  the  diatom,  and 
looking  down  on  the  lens,  the  direct  incident 
beam  will  be  seen  emerging  as  a  bright  spot, 
and  exactly  opposite  and  close  to  the  margin 
a  faint  bluish  light  (see  fig.  47).  If  now  a 
small  piece  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  back  lens 
of  the  objective  so  as  to  just  cover  up  the  blue 
light,  and  the  eye-piece  is  replaced,  the  diatom 
is  still  visible,  but  all  the  striation  which  Avas 
imaged  by  the  blue  marginal  light  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  latter  must  therefore  con- 
sist of  image-forming  rays.' 

Enough  has  thus  been  advanced  to  enable  the 
the  elementary  principles  of  modern  object-glass 


Fig.  47. — Back  of  lens 
on  removing  eye- 
piece when  A.  pel  I  n- 
cida  lias  been  resol- 
ved, showing  spot  of 
bright  light  and  faint 
bluish  spot  opposite. 

student  of  even 
construction  to 
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demonstrate  for  himself  that  immersion  lenses  not  only  possess  an 
excess  of  aperture  over  dry  lenses,  but  that  the  rays  so.  in  excess  are 
image-forming. 

The  refractive  indices  of  (cedar)  oil,  water,  and  air  are  respec- 
tively 1-52,  1-33,  and  1-0.  'Angular  aperture'  claimed  that  the 
amjles  of  the  admitted  pencils  to  lenses  of  these  three  constructions 
expressed  equal  '  apertures.'  But  this  is  a  fallacy,  now  so  palpable, 
but  which  has  exerted  an  influence  so  deterrent  on  the  progress 
of  the  construction  of  our  higher  object-glasses  and  conden.sers, 
that  its  final  disappeai-ance  as  an  unjustified  assumption  which  had 
crept  into  the  area  of  theoretical  and  practical  optics,  unverified  by 
facts  and  devoid  of  the  wedding  garment  of  deduction,  is  a  triumph 
which  will  make  the  name  of  Abbe  long  and  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 

The  principle  upon  which  increase  of  numerical  aperture  gives 
increased  advantage  to  an  object-glass  manifestly  needs  careful 
study  and  elucidation.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  the  best  work  done 
by  those  who  have  employed  the  microscope  to  any  scientific  puriTOSP 
for  the  past  fifty  years  to  discover  that  there  has  been  an  admission, 
which  has  steadily  strengthened,  that  by  enlargement  of  aperture  an 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  objective,  when  well  made,  was 
inevitable.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  this  has  been  especially 
manifest.  To  increase  the  aperture  of  an  objective  under  the  name 
of  greater  '  angle'  has  been  the  special  aim  of  the  optician  and  the 
constant  and  increasing  desire  of  all  workers  with  moderate  and 
high  powers. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  is  quite  independent  of  any  con- 
sideration of  apertures  in  excess  of  the  maximum  in  air,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  question  of  immersion  objectives.  The  old  view  that 
all  high  and  excellent  results  depended  on  the  angle  at  which  the 
lio-ht  emerged  from  the  object,  involving  some  assumed  property  of 
a  Special  kind  in  the  obliquity  as  such,  has  been  most  tenaciously 
held  ;  but  it  is  an  x  in  the  problem  which  has  not  only  never  been 
demonstrated,  but  the  scientific  explanations  of  all  the  optical 
properties  of  lens  combinations  in  the  formation  of  images  by  means 
of  numerical  aperture,  proves  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  attach 
any  value  to  angle  as  angle. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  presented  itself  to  Professor  Abbe  as 
a  problem  worthy  of  most  careful  inquiry  as  to  why  great  'angle  ' 
or  obliquity  as  such  gave  to  objectives  an  enhanced  capacity  in  the 
disclosure  of  obscure  structure.  The  first  step  Avas  a  consideration 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  theory  of  the  value  of  angle  of  aperture 
rested.*  But  no  such  basis  was  found  to  exist  ;  no  investigation  of 
the  question  had  been  made.  It  was  demonstrated  that  a  pencil  of 
170°  would  show  minuter  structure  than  one  of  80°  in  the  same 
medium  ;  and  from  this  a  generalisation  had  been  made  that  upon 
the  obliquity  of  the  '  angle''  of  light  depended  the  delineating  power. 
It  loas  taken  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  formation  o/  the 
image  in  the  microscope  took  place  in  every  particular  according  to 
the  'same  dioptric  laivs  hy  which  imayes  are  formed  tn  the  telescope, 
and  it  was  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that  every  function  of  the 
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microscope  was  determined  by  the  geometrically  traceable  relations 
of  the  refracted  rays  of  light. 

A  prolonged  course  of  able  and  exhaustive  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Abbe  showed  that,  whilst  the  old  view  held  good  in 
certain  cases  capable  of  definite  verification,  yet  that  the  vast 
majority  of  objects,  and  especially  those  with  which  the  highest 
qualities  of  an  objective  are  called  into  operation,  the  production  of 
the  microscopic  image  is  wholly  and  absolutely  dependent,  not  upon 
the  obliquity  of  the  rays  to  the  object,  as  it  had  been  so  long  and  so 
stoutly  maintained,  but  upon  their  obliquity  to  the  axis  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Such  coarse  objects  as  require  only  a  few  degrees  of  aperture 
to  disclose  them  are  dependent  on  '  shadow  effects ' ;  but  when 
extremely  minute  and  delicate  structures  are  to  be  disclosed  small 
apertures  are  absolutely  useless,  and  mei'e  increase  of  obliquity  of 
pencil  as  such  is  powerless  to  alter  the  result.  It  can  be  effected 
only  by  increased  numerical  aperture,  showing  that  the  greater 
obliquity  of  the  rays  incident  on,  or  remitted  from,  the  object  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  of  itself  an  element  in  the  superior  optical  perform- 
ance of  greater  aperture.  If  it  were  so,  all  the  results  of  increased 
aperture  would  be  secured  by  inclining  the  object  to  the  axis  of  the 
microscope  ;  but  it  may  be  readily  tested  that  when  a  given  object 
cannot  be  '  resolved,'  or  its  structure  delineated,  by  an  objective  with 
an  apertiire  of  80°  in  the  ordinary  position,  but  can  be  resolved  in 
the  ordinary  position  by  an  objective  "svith  an  aperture  of  90°,  tio 
inclination  of  the  object  to  the  axis  of  the  instriiment  will  enable  the 
objective  of  80°  to  do  the  work  easily  done  by  one  of  90°.  This 
may  be  tested  by  anyone  possessing  the  instruments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  so-called  but  imaginary  '  angular  grip ' 
is  greater  in  a  wide-angled  dry  lens  than  in  one  of  90°  balsam-angle, 
and  it  is  certainly  cut  down  more  and  more  when  with  one  and  the 
same  objective  preparations  are  observed  in  water,  balsam,  and 
cedar  oil  successively.  If  now  the  angles  qud  angles  are  effective 
in  any  way,  something  must  be  lost  by  change  of  angle  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  something  ought  to  be  gained  by  change  in  the  reverse- 
direction,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  It  is  needless  to- 
say  that  all  experience  and  the  entire  course  of  proof  and  reasoning 
given  above  are  diametrically  opjDosed  to  such  conclusions. 

Similarly  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  conception  that  'solid 
vision '  or  perspective  effect  in  a  microscopic  image  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  oblique  '  angular '  illumination  is  equally  invalid. . 
It  assumes  that  the  different  perspective  views  of  a  preparation, 
examined  with  the  microscope,  which  correspond  to  the  different 
obliquities,  produce  the  same  effects  as  if  they  were  seen  separately 
by  different  eyes,  as  in  the  case  with  the  binocular  microscope.  In- 
reality,  whenever  we  have  the  advantage  of  solid  vision,  owing  to 
different  perspective  projection  of  different  images,  in  the  microscope- 
or  otherwise,  this  is  solely  because  tlie  difiercnt  images  are  seen  by 
different  eyes.  In  microscopic  vision  there  is  no  difference  of»p'o- 
jection  connected  with  different  obliquities  ;  in  the  binocular  micro- 
scope there  is  a  diversity  of  images  which  are  depicted  by  pencils  of 
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different  obliquities  at  the  object,  which  is  a  certain  kindot  perspec- 
tive difference  ;  but  the  above  and  other  observations  and  experiments 
show  that  even  here  there  is  essential  divergence  from  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  vision. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  whenever  aperture  is  effective  in  delineation 
the  mode  in  which  it  becomes  so  is  not  by  means  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  rays  to  the  object  ;  while  it  has  already  been  shoMai  that 
increase  of  light,  always  concomitant  with  the  use  of  immersion 
objectives,  is  a  relative  advantage,  but  no  part  of  the  explanation  of 
the  superior  action  of  the  combination  of  lenses.  Angle  is  demon- 
strably not  the  true  basis  for  the  comparison  of  objectives  ;  it  fails 
in  regard  to  aperture  in  general,  so  far  as  it  has  relation  to  opening  ; 
it  fails  equally  in  regard  to  the  number  of  rays  and  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  to  the  system  of  lenses  ;  while  its  failure  in  regard  to 
the  delineating  power  of  objectives  is  everywhere  seen  and  admitted. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  the  cause  of  increased  power  of 
performance  in  the  objective  is  directly  connected  with  the  larger 
opening  or  '  aperture '  of  the  immersion  and  homogeneous  systems. 
In  other  words,  it  becomes  clear  that  something  is  admitted  into  the 
objectives  with  greater  apertures  which  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  an  image,  such  as  objectives  of  lesser  aperture  cannot  form 
because  their  '  openings  '  or  '  apertures '  cannot  admit  that  '  some- 

thillg.'  ,  ,  £      A  1  1  T4- 

What  this  is  becomes  explicable  by  the  researches  ot  Abbe,  it 
is  demonstrated  that  microscopic  vision  is  sui  generis.  There  is, 
and  can  be,  no  comparison  between  microscopic  and  macroscopic 
vision.  The  images  of  minute  objects  are  not  delineated  microscopi- 
cally "by  means  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  ;  they  are  not 
dioptrical  results,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  laws  of  diffraction. 
These  come  within  the  scope  of  and  demonstrate  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and  involve  a  characteristic  change  which  material 
particles  or  fine  structural  details,  in  proportion  to  their  minuteness, 
effect  in  transmitted  rays  of  light.  The  change  consists  generally 
in  the  breaking  up  of  an  incident  ray  into  a  group  of  rays  with 
large  angular  dispersion  within  the  range  of  which  periodic  alterna- 
tions of  dark  and  light  occur.  ^  v  1 4. 

If  a  piece  of  wire  be  held  in  a  strong  beam  of  divergent  light  so 
that  its  shadow  fall  upon  a  white  surface,  the  shadow  will  not  be 
sharp  and  black,  but  surrounded  by  luminous  fringes  ha^ang  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  centre,  where  the  black  shadow  ot 
the  wire  should  be,  is  a  luminous  line,  as  if  the  wire  were  transparent^ 
This  phenomenon,  as  is  generally  known,  is  due  to  the  infiection  ot 
the  divercring  rays  on  either  side  of  the  wire.  The  inflected  rays  in 
mssiirover  one  edge  of  the  wire  meet  the  rays  inflected  by_  the 
other  edc'e  and  'interfere,' producing  alternate  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  amplitude  of  oscillation  or  undulatory  intensity,  and  giving 
r  se  to  coloured  fringes  if  white  light  is  used,  and  if  homogeneous 
n'ht  be  employed  giving  origin  to  alternate  bands  of  light  and  dark, 

^'^^r  ^TS^^iSS^  with  a  very  small  hole  in  the  centre 
be  iSfcf  in' a  pencil  of  diverging  light,  those  undulations  which  pass 
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-directly  through  the  aperture  interfere  with  those  passing  obliquely 
at  the  edge  of  the  disc  and  produce,  at  certain  distances,  a  dark 
spot,  at  other  distances  increased  brightness,  on  that  part  of  tlie 
shadow  which  is  opposite  the  aperture  in  the  disc  ;  so  that  light  is 
supplanted  by  darkness,  and  darkness  changed  to  light,  by  the  discord 
or  concord  of  the  luminous  waves. 

Independently  of  all  experiment,  the  fii'st  principles  of  undulatory 
optics  lead  to  these  experimental  conclusions.  The  laws  of  recti- 
linear propagation  of  the  luminous  rays  of  reflection  and  refraction 
are  not  absolute  laws.  They  ai'ise  from,  and  depend  upon,  a  certain 
relation  between  the  wave-lengths  and  the  absolute  dimensions  of 
.the  objects  by  which  the  waves  are  intercepted,  or  reflected,  or 
refracted. 

Taking  as  illustrative  the  waves  of  sotmd,  an  acoustic  shadow  is 
only  produced  if  the  obstacle  be  many  times  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  sound-waves.  If  the  obstacle  is  reduced,  the  waves  pass  com- 
pletely round  it  and  there  is  no  shadow,  or  if  the  notes  are  of  higher 
pitch,  so  that  the  waves  are  reduced,  a  smaller  obstacle  than  before 
will  produce  the  shadow.  In  the  case  of  light  there  are  similar 
phenomena.  If  the  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  light  be  large  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-lengths,  shadow  effects  result  ;  but  if  the 
linear  dimensions  of  objects  are  reduced  to  small  multiples  of  the 
wave-lengths  of  light,  all  shadows  or  similar  effects  of  solidity  must 
cease.  As  in  the  instances  given  abo^'e,  light  and  dark,  or  maxima 
and  minima  of  luminosity,  interchange  their  normal  positions  by 
harmony  or  disharmony  of  luminous  waves. 

It  is  then  by  means  of  diffraction  phenomena  that  Abbe  is 
enabled  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  images  of  objects  containing 
delicate  striae  or  structure,  and  requiring  large  apertures  for  their 
complete  or  approximate  delineation.  In  the  interests  of  this  ex- 
position we  must  here  for  a  moment  diverge  on  slightly  personal 
-  grounds.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  editor  to  obtain 
■  the  courteous  consent  of  Dr.  Abbe  to  read  and  criticise  the  whole 
of  the  present  chapter ;  however  careful  and  earnest  a  student  of 
such  complex  and  original  work  a,s  Dr.  Abbe  has  done  and  recorded 
in  German  and  English  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  most  sympathetic  and 
smcere  desire  to  give  such  work  a  popular  form  unless  it  should 
-have  been  perused  and  accepted  by  the  author.  Dr.  Abbe  has  read 
the  entn-e  chapter,  and,  with  many  generous  words  besides,  relieves 
the  editor  in  his  consciousness  of  great  responsibility  by  saying  that 
he  distmctly  approves  of  the  '  lively  interest  and  care  which  (the 
present  editor)  has  bestowed  on  the  exposition  of  his  (Dr.  Abbe's) 
views,' and  that  he  feels  'the  greatest  satLsfaction  in  seeing  (his) 
views  represented  ...  so  extensively  and  intensively.' 
_  But  beyond  this,  an  original  worker  like  Dr.  Abbe  would  almo-st 
inevitably  find,  in  the  course  of  years,  reason  for  slight  verbal  and 
other  more  serious  modifications  of  Ids  inferences,  explanations,  and 
views;  and  the  Editor  has  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to'i^ut 
these  modifications  where  they  occur,  witli  the  approval  of  Dr.  Abbe. 
Jn  the  expositions  of  Dr.  Abbe's  views  on  tlie  diffraction  theory 
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of  microscopic  vision  given  up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  usual  to 
state  that  he  held  and  taught  that  the  microscopic  image  consists  of 
two  superim20osed  images,  each  having  a  distinct  character  as  well 
as  a  different  origin,  and  capable  of  being  separated  and  examined 
apart  from  each  other.    The  one  called  the  '  absorption  image   is  a 
similitude  of  the  object  itself,  an  image  of  the  mam  outlines  of  the- 
lar^er  parts ;  but  by  the  other  image  all  minute  structures,  striation, 
and  delicate  complexity  of  detail  whose  elements  he  so  dose  together 
as  to  occasion  diffraction  j^henomcna  can  alone  be  formed,  because- 
these  could  not  "be  geometricaUy  imaged.    So  that  m  case  pt  an 
obiect  with  lines  closer  than  the  ^  of  an  inch  apart,  the  image 
seen  by  the  eye  is  formed,  not  simply  by  the  central  dioptric  beam,, 
but  by  the  jomt  action  of  that  and  the  superimposed  diffraction 
images,  and  their  exact  union  in  the  upper  focal  plane  of  the  objective. 

The  first  of  these  was  held  to  be  a  negative  image,  representing 
geometrically  the  constituent  parts  of  the  object ;  but  the  second 
was  considered  a  2Jositive  image  because  it  delineates  structure,  the- 
parts  of  which  appear  self-luminous  on  account  of  the  diffraction 
phenomena  which  they  cause.  It  was  this  '  diffraction  image  that 
was  said  to  be  the  instrument  of  what  has  so  long  been  known  as  the 
'  resolving '  power  of  lenses.  _       , .    , .  j- 

But  Dr  Abbe,  with  the  full  light  of  further  investigation  and 
experience,  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  this  explanation.  He  says  : 
'I  no  longer  maintain  in  principle  the  distinction  between  the 
"absorption  image"  (or  direct  dioptrical  image)  and  the  "diffraction 
imac^e,"  nor  do  I  hold  that  the  microscopical  image  of  an  object 
consists  of  two  superimposed  images  of  different  origin  or  different  . 

mode  of  production.  p  1 070 

'  This  distinction,  which,  in  fact,  I  made  m  my  first  paper  of  Iht  6^ 
arose  from  the  limited  experimental  character  of  my  first  researches 
and  the  want  of  a  more  exhaustive  theoretical  consideration  at  that 
period  I  was  not  then  able  to  observe  in  the  microscope  the  dit- 
fraction  effect  produced  by  relatively  coarse  objects  because  my 
experiments  were  not  made  with  objectives  of  sufficiently  long  focus  ; 
hence  it  appeared  that  coarse  objects  (or  the  o^^tes  of  objects- 
containing  fine  structural  details)  were  depicted  by  the  directly 
transmitted  beam  of  Ught  solely,  without  the  co-operation  of  diffracted 

^'^^'^Mv  views  on  this  subject  have  undergone  important  modifica- 
tions Theoretical  considerations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  always  be  the  same  conditions  of  the  dehneation 
lonq  as  the  objects  are  depicted  by  means  oj  transmitted  or  rejkcted 
3  whethei'  the  objects  are  of  coarse  or  very  fine  structure 
Further  experiments  with  a  large  microscope,  having  an  objective 
S^about  twelve  inches  focal  length,  have  enabled  me  to  actually 
observe  the  diffraction  effect  and  its  influence  on  the  image,  >aewing 
^.ratings  of  not  more  than  forty  lines  per  inch.' 

X  Dim-action  effects         ^^^^rfl^^e  T£^^^^^^^ 
"^^^^^^"^  dt™S  by  placing  ?he  eye  close  to  the  linen 

or  wire. 
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'  My  present  views  may  be  thus  expressed  :  With  coarse  objects 
the  diffracted  (bent  oft")  rays  belonging  to  an  incident  ray  or  pencil 
are  all  confined  within  a  very  narrow  angular  space  around  that 
incident  ray,  and  do  not  appear  separated  from  this  except  with 
objectives  of  very  long  focus.  The  whole  of  such  a  narrow  diliraction 
pencil  is  consequently  always  admitted  to  the  objective  together  with 
the  direct  (incident)  beam,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  inci- 
dence, axial  or  oblique.  According  to  the  proposition  of  p.  72  (1) 
the  image  is  in  this  case  strictly  similar  to  the  object,  i.e.  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  we  had  a  direct  delineation  by  the  incident  cones 
of  light  alone,  and  as  if  the  image  did  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
diffractive  action  of  the  object. 

'If  we  have  a  preparation  like  a  diatom  — a  relatively  coarse 
object,  including  fine  structural  details — or  another  preparation  con- 
taining coarse  elements  and  fine  ones  in  juxtaposition,  the  total 
diffraction  effect  may  be  separated  (theoretically  and  practically) 
into  two  parts  :  (1)  that  which  dejaends  on,  or  corresponds  with,  the 
coarse  object  (e.g.  the  outlines  of  the  diatom)  or  to  the  coarse 
elements;  and  (2)  that  depending  upon,  or  resulting  from,  the  fine 
structural  detail  or  the  minute  elements.  The  foregoing  consideration 
applies  to  (1)  :  this  constituent  part  of  the  total  diffraction  pencil 
of  the  preparation  which  is  admitted  to  the  objective  completely, 
independently  of  the  limiting  action  of  the  lens  opening,  and  hence 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  object  (outlines  (fee.)  are  depicted  as 
if  there  were  a  direct  delineation,  i.e.  in  perfect  similarity — even 
with  low  apertures.  Those  diffracted  rays  within  the  whole  diffrac- 
tion pencil  which  are  due  to  the  minute  elements  are  strongly 
deflected  from  the  incident  beams  to  which  they  belong.'  '  i 

According  to  the  less  or  greater  aperture  of  the  objective  and 
the  axial  or  oblique  incidence  of  the  illuminating  pen'cil  or  cone, 
this  part  of  the  total  diffraction  pencil  will  be  subject  to  a  more  or 
less  incomplete  admission  to  the  objective,  and  the  corresponding 
image  will  therefore  show  the  characteristic  traces  of  the  diffraction 
image,  that  is  to  say,  change  of  aspect  with  different  apertures  and 
different  illumination,  dissimilarity  to  the  real  structure,  and  so 
forth.  Thus  we  have  practically,  in  most  cases,  a  composition  of 
the  microscopical  image,  consisting  of  two  superimposed  images  of 
different  behaviour.  But  the  difference  is  not  to  be  considered  one 
of  principle,  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  image  is  concerned  ;  for 
it  depends  solely  upon  the  different  angular  expression  of  tlic  diffrac- 
tion fans  resulting  from  coarse  and  from  extremely  tine  elements.'^ 

Resuming,  then,  our  illustration  of  diffraction  phenomena  aa 
applied  to  the  theory  of  microscopic  vision,  we  would  point  out  tiiat 
perhaps  the  most  serviceable  illustration  for  our  purpose  is  a  plate 
of  glass  ruled  with  tine  parallel  lines.  If  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  so 
placed  that  its  image  may  be  seen  through  the  centre  of  the  plate,  this 

'  Letter  from  Dr.  Abbe. 

^  Thus  it  iippears  that  both  the  '  ahHorption  imago'  and  the  '  ililTractioii  image' 
aro  now  held  to  be  equally  of  diffraction  origin;  Biitj  vvhiUt  a  lenn  of  small  aperture 
Would  give  the  former  with  facility,  it  wouKl  be  powerless  to  reveal  the  latter  because 
of  its  limited  capacity  to  gather  iii  the  strongly  deflected  diilraction  rays  due  to  the 
mniuter  elements. 

*  F 
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Fig.  48. 


central  image  will  he  clear  and  uncoloured,  but  it  will  be  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  row  of  coloured  spectra  of  the  flame  which  are  fainter 
and  more  dim  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  :  fig.  48  illustrates  this. 

\  similar  phenomenon  may  also  be  produced  by  dust  scattered 
over  a  o-lass  plate  and  by  other  objects  whose  structure  contains  very 
minute  particles,  the  light  suffering  a  characteristic  change  m  pass- 
ing through  such  objects,  that  change 
"  consisting  in  the  breaking  up  of  a 
parallel  beam  of  light  into  a  group  of 
rays  diverging  with  wide  angle,  and  • 
forming  a  regular  series  of  maxima  and 
minima  of  intensity  of  light  due  to  difference  of  phase  of  vibration. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  microscope  the  diffraction  pencil  origin- 
ating^ from  a  beam  incident  upon,  for  instance,  a  diatom  appears 
as  a&n  of  isolated  rays,  decreasing  in  intensity  as  they  are  further 
removed  from  the  direction  of  the  incident  beam  transmitted  through 
the  structure,  the  interference  of  the  primary  waves  giving  a  number 
of  successive  maxima  of  light  with  dark  interspaces. 

With  daylight  illumination  if  a  diaphragm  opening  be  interposed 
between  the  mirror  and  a  plate  of  ruled  lines  placed  upon  the  stage, 
the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  49  will  be  observed  at  the  back  of  the 

objective  on  removing  the  eye-piece  and 
looking  down  the  tube  of  the  microscope. 
The  central  circle  is  an  image  of  the  dia- 
phragm opening  produced  by  the  direct, 
so-called  non-diffracted  rays,  while  those 
on  either  side  are  the  diffraction  images  ■ 
produced  by  the  rays  which  are  bent  off 
from  the  incident  pencil.  In  homogene- 
ous light  the  central  and  lateral  images 
agree  in  size  and  form,  but  in  white  light 
the  diffracted  images  are  radially  drawn 
out  with  the  outer  edges  red  and  the 
inner  blue  (the  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
spectrum),  forming,  in  fact,  regular  spec- 
tra the  distance  separating  each  of  which  varies  inversely  as  the 
closeness  of  the  lines,  being,  for  instance,  with  the  same  objective 
twice  as  far  apart  when  the  lines  are  twice  as  close.       .     ,  , 

The  formation  of  the  microscopical  image  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  rays  collected  at  the  back  of  the  objective,  depicting 
there  the  direct  and  spectr-al  images  of  the  source  of  light  reach  in 
their  further  course  the  plane  which  is  conjugate  to  the  object,  ana 
cive  rise  tliere  to  an  interference  phenomenon  (owing  to  the  connec- 
tions of  the  undulations),  this  interference  effect  giving  the  ultimate 
imac^e  which  is  observed  by  the  eye-piece,  and  which  therefore 
d™pemls  essentially  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  diffracted 
beams  which  enter  the  objective.  „   ,  .    ,     j,  i 

It  Jould  exceed  the  limits  and  the  object  of  this  Ijandbook  to 
attempt  a  theoretical  demonstration  of  the  action  of  diffraction 
spec?  a  in  forming  the  images  of  fine  structure  and  striation  so  as 
to  afford  '  resolution.'    Those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  part  of  the 
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subject  may  do  so  most  profitably  by  the  study  of  the  only  book  in 
our  language  that  deals  exhaustively  with  the  theory  of  modern 
microscopical  optics,  viz.  the  translation  of  Naegeli  and  Schwendener's 
'  Microscope  in  Theory  and  Practice,'  translated  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  English  microscopists  by  the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  Frank 
Crisp  and  Mr.  John  Mayall,  jun.  The  experimental  proof  of  the 
difii-action  theory  of  microscopic  vision  lies  within  the  range  of  our 


Fig  50. — Diffraction  grating.  Fig.  51. — Diffraction  image  at  back 

of  lens  without  eye-piece. 


purpose,  and  the  following  experiments  will  suffice  to  show  those  who 
possess  the  instruments,  and  desire  the  evidence,  that  to  the  action 
of  diffraction  spectra  we  are  indebted  for  microscopical  delineation. 

The  first  experiment  shows  that  with,  for  instance,  the  central 
beam,  or  any  one  of  the  spectral  beams  alone,  only  the  contour  of 
the  object  is  seen,  the  addition  of  at  least  one  diffraction  spectrum 
being  essential  to  the  visibility  of  the  structure. 

Fig.  50  shows  the  appearance  presented  by  an  object  composed 
of  wide  and  narrow  lines  ruled  on  glass  when  viewed  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  the  eye-piece  in  place,  and  fig.  51  the  appearance  presented 
at  the  back  of  the  objective  when  the  eye-piece  is  removed,  the 


Fig.  58. 

spectra  being  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  central  (white)  imago,  and 
at  nght  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  ;  in  accordance  with  theory, 
they  are  farther  apart  for  the  fine  lines  than  for  the  wide  ones. 

it  now,  by  a  diaphragm  at  the  back  of  the  objective,  like  fig  52, 
we  cover  up  all  the  diffraction-spectra,  allowing  only  the  direct  ray.s 
to  reach  the  image,  the  object  will  appear  to  be  wholly  deprived  of 
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fine  details,  only  the  outline  remaining,  and  every  delineation 
of  minute  structure  disappearing  just  as  if  the  microscope  had  sud- 
denly lost  its  optical  power  (see  fig.  53). 

This  illustrates  a  case  of  the  obliteration  of  structure  by  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  diffraction-spectra  to  the  eye-piece. 

The  second  experiment  shows  how  the  appearance  of  fine  structure 
may  be  created  by  manipulating  the  spectra. 


Fig.  54. 


Pig.  55. 


If  a  diaphragm  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  54  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  objective,  so  as  to  cut  off  each  alternate  one  of  the  upper  row 
of  spectra  in  fig.  50,  that  row  will  obviously  become  identical  with 
the  lower  one,  and  if  the  theory  holds  good,  we  should  find  the  image 
of  the  upper  lines  identical  with  that  of  the  lower.  On  replacing 
the  eye-piece  we  see  that  it  is  so  :  the  upper  set  of  lines  are  doubled 
in  number,  a  new  line  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between 
each  of  the  old  (upper)  ones,  and  upper  and  lower  sets  having  become 
to  all  appearance  identical  (fig.  55). 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  stop  off  all  but  the  outer  spectra,  as  in  fig. 
56,  the  lines  are  apparently  again  doubled,  and  are  seen  as  in  fig.  57. 


Fig.  56  Fig.  57. 

A  case  of  apparent  creation  of  structure  similar  in  principle  to 
the  foregoing,  though  more  striking,  is  afforded  by  a  network  of 


squares,  such  as  fig.  58,  having  sides  parallel  to  the  page,  which  gives 
the  spectra  shown  in  fig.  59.  consisting  of  vertical  rows  for  the 
horizontal  lines  and  horizontal  rows  for  the  vertical  ones.  Jiut  it 
is  readily  seen  that  two  diagonal  rows  of  spectra  exist  at  ngl 
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angles  to  the  two  diagonals  of  the  squares,  just  as  would  arise  from 
sets  of  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonals,  so  that  if  the  theory- 
holds  good  we  ought  to  find,  on  obstructing  all  the  other  spectra  and 


Fig.  58. 


Pig.  59. 


allowing  only  the  diagonal  ones  to  pass  to  the  eye-piece,  that  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  have  disappeared,  and  two  new  sets  of 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonals  in  their  place. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


On  inserting  the  diaphragm,  fig.  60,  and  replacing  the  eye-piece 
we  find,  in  the  place  of  the  old  network,  the  one  shown  in  fig.  61, 


Fig.  02. 


Fig.  03. 

the  squares  being,  however,  smaller  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  v/2,  as 
they  should  be  in  exact  accordance  with  theory. 

An  object  such  as  Pleurosigma  angulatum,  which  gives  six  dif  ■ 

*  F  H 
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fraction  spectra  arranged  as  in  fig.  62,  should,  according  to  theory, 
show  markings  in  a  hexagonal  arrangement.  For  tliere  will  be  one 
set  of  lines'  at  right  angles  tobae,  another  set  at  right  angles  to 
c  af,  and  a  third  at  right  angles  toga  d.  These  three  sets  of  lines 
wiil  obviously  produce  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  63. 

A  great  Variety  of  other  appearances  may  be  produced  with  this 
same  arrangement  of  spectra.  Any  two  adjacent  spectra  with  the 
central 'beam  (as  b  cti)  Will  form  equilateral  triangles  and  give 
hexagonal  markings. .  Or  by  stopping  off  all  but  gee  {ovhdf)  we 
again  have  the  spectra  in  the  form  of  equilateral  triangles  ;  but  as 
they  are  now  fui-ther  apart,  the  sides  of  the  triangles  in  the  two 
cases  teing  as  s/  3  :  1,  the  hexagons  will  be  smaller  and  three  times 
as  numerous.  Their  sides  will  also  be  arranged  at  a  different  angle 
to  those  of  the  first-  set.  The  hexagons  may  also  be  entirely 
obliterated  by  admitting  only  the  spectra  g  c  or  gfov  bf  &c.  when 
new  lines  will  appear  parallel  at  right  angles  or  obliquely  mclmed 

to  the  median  line.  ,  to-  * 

By  varying  the  combinations  of  the  spectra,  therefore,  different 
figures  of  varying  size  and  positions  are  produced,  all  of  which  cannot 
of  course  represent  the  true  structure. 

In  practice,  indeed,  it  has  been  proved  that  if  the  position  and 
relative  intensity  of  the  spectra,  as  found  in  any  particular  case,  be 
<^iven,  what  the  resultant  image  will  be  can  be  reached  by  mathema- 
tical calculations  wholly,  and  with  an  exactness  that  may  even  to 
some  extent  transcend  the  results  of  pre^'ious  observation  on  the 
actual  image  of  the  object  whose  spectra  formed  the  mathematicians 

*^^^If  P.  angulatum  be  illuminated  by  central  light  transmitted 
from  an  achromatic  condenser,  and  examined  by  means  of  a  homo- 
geneous lens  of  large  aperture,  Mr.  Stephenson  points  out  that 
nnder  ordinary  conditions  it  would  show,  on  withdrawing  the  eye- 
piece and  looking  down  the  tul)e,  one  bright  .central  light  from  the 
lamp  with  six  equidistant  surrounding  diffraction  spectra  produced 
by  the  lines  ('if,  indeed,  lines  they  be')  in  the  object  itself.  But  let 
a  stop  made  of  black  paper,  which  entirely  excludes  the  central  beam 
of  li4t,  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  objective  and  close  to  the  pos- 
terior lens  ;  in  the  stop  let  six  marginal  openings  be  made  througH 
which  the  diffraction  spectra  may  pass.  On  examining  the  image 
we  find  that  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  hexagonal  markings  the  valve 
appears  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour  on  a  black  ground,  and  covered 
with  circular  spots,  clearly  defined,  and  admitting  of  the  use  of  deep 

'^"'ThisTs  precisely  what  we  learn  from  Abbe  that  the  diffraction 
theory  involves.  In  support  of  this,  the  philosophical  faculty  of  e 
University  of  Jena  had  proposed  as  a  question  to  the  mathematical 
students  the  efiect  produced  in  the  microscope  by  these  "^terfere«^« 
phenomena.  One  problem  was  that  of  the  appearance  produced  by 
s  x  equidistant  spectra  in  a  circle  ;  they  correspond  precisely  j^^  h 
the  spectra  of  P: angulatum.,  as  accessible  to  us  with  our  present 
nlSLl  aperture  /and  the  diagram  of  the  diffraction  image,  de- 
>  Journ.  B.M.S.  vol.  i.  1H78,  p.  18C. 
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duced  from  theory,  of  what  spectra  of  the  given  position  and  inten- 
sity of  the  pi'ojsosed  data  should  give  is  seen  in  fig.  64.  But  what 
seems  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose  is,  that  Dr.  Zeiss  has  produced  a 
fine  photograph  of  P.  anr/ulaticm,  given  in  Plate  X.,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  details  shown  in  fig.  64  appear. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  tlie  markings  of  the  diatom  ;  it  is  only  held  by 
Abbe  to  be  an  accurate  indication  by  calculation  of  what  image  the 
given  difii-action  spectra  should  produce.  An  optical  glass  and 
media  for  '  mounting  '  and  '  immersion  '  of  immensely  greater  refrac- 
tive and  dispersive  indices — at  present  wholly  inaccessible  to  us — 
must,  he  contends,  be  found  and  emjjloyed  before  all  the  diffraction 
spectra  of  P.  angulatum  could  be  admitted  to  form  its  absolute  and 


Fig.  64. 


complete  '  difi"raction  image  '  ;  but  from  such  spectra  as  the  objective 
employed  can  admit,  it  is  maintained  by  Abbe  that  tlie  mathe- 
matician can  accurately  show  what  the  image  will  be.  In  the  case  of 
P.  angulatum  theory  indicated  the  optical,  but  not  necessarily/  the 
structural  existence  '  of  smaller  markings,  shown  in  fig.  64,  between 
the  circular  spots.  These  had  not  been  before  seen  by  observers  ;  and 
the  mathematician  who  made  the  calculation  (Dr.  Eichhorn)  had  never 
seen  the  diatom  under  the  microscope;  but  when  Mr.  Stephenson 
re-examined  the  object— stopping  out  the  central  beam  as  above 
described  and  allowing  the  six  spectra  only  to  pass — he  saw  the 
small  markings,  and  showed  tliem  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopictil  Society  to  many  experts  who  were  there.  They  were  small 
and  faint,  and  no  doubt  purely  optical;  and,  we  learn  from  experiment, 
may  readily  escape  observation  ;  but  by  careful  investigation  they 


'  Conf.  Abbe's  recent  note,  pp.  72  ct  acq. 
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are  as  present  to  the  observer  as  they  are  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated by  calculation  to  the  mathematician. 

Clearly,  then,  on  these  assumptions  and  with  all  other  considera- 
tions put  aside,  our  finest  homogeneous  objectives  of  greatest  aper- 
ture inevitably  fail  to  reveal  to  us  the  real  structure  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  diatom  valves.  We  learn  that  dissimilar  structures  will 
give  identiccd  microscopical  images  when  the  difference  of  their 
diffractive  effect  is  removed,  and  conversely  similar  structures  may 
give  dissimdur  images  when  their  difFractive  _  images  are  made 
dissimilar.  A  purely  dioptric  image  answers  point  for  point  to  the 
object  on  the  stage,  and  therefore  enables  a  safe  inference  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  true  nature  of  that  object  ;  but  the  diflraction _  or 
interference  images  of  minute  structure  stand  in  no  direct  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  are  not  of  necessity  conformable  to 
it.  As  Dr.  Abbe  has  already  insisted,  minute  structural  details  are 
not  imaged  by  the  microscope  geometrically  or  dioptrically,  and  can- 
not be  interpreted  as  images  of  material  forms,  but  only  as  signs  of 
material  diflereuces  of  composition  of  the  particles  composing  the 
object,  so  that  nothing  more  can  safely  be  inferred  from  the  image 
as  presented  to  the  eye  than  the  presence  in  the  object  of  such 
structural  peculiarities  as  will  produce  the  specific  diffraction  pheno- 
mena on  which  the  images  depend.^ 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  larger  the  number  of  diffracted  rays 
admitted  into  the  objective  the  greater  is  the  similarity  between  the 
image  and  the  object.    But  carefully  observe — 

(1)  Perfect  similarity  between  these  depends  always  on  the  ad- 
mission to,  and  utilisation  by,  the  optical  combination  of  the  whole  of 
the  diffracted  rays  which  the  structure  is  competent  to  emit. 

For  the  same  reason  the  diffraction  fan  of  isolated  corpuscles  or 
flagella  in  a  clear  field  must  be  exactly  identical  to  that  of  equal 
sized  holes  or  slits  of  equal  shape  in  a  dark  background,  and  theory 
shows  that  there  must  be  a  continuous  and  nearly  uniform _  dissipa- 
tion of  diffracted  light  over  the  whole  hemisphere,  provided  the 
diameter  of  the  object  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave-length  of  light ; 
and  this  woidd  be  so  even  in  a  medium  of  highest  known  refractive 
index.  Such  isolated  objects  can  be  seen,  however  minute  they  may 
be  ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  light,  of 
<rood  definition  in  the  objective,  and  of  sensibility  of  the  retina. 
The  diffraction  theory  does  not  put  a  limit  to  visibility  with  micro- 
scopic objectives  ;  it  simply  proves,  in  theory  and  practice,  what  is 
the  limit  of  visible  se^xiration  in  fine  striation  and  structure. 

In  the  visible  flagellum  of  Bacterium  termo  only  a  fraction  of_  a 
wave-length  in  diameter  appears  as  of  considerably  increased  dia- 
meter, even  with  a  very  wide  aperture.  The  image  seen  is  that  of 
another  thread,  the  composition  of  which  theory  can  be  employed  to 

1  See  Abbe's  note,  p.  G5.    But  we  cannot  pass  over  in  this  fo^nectio"  ^he 

toSui'  SlCSZ  its?  of  U,e  l..«,,Wv.  ceW  ,«„.M.».I....  F,o,„ 

p.  I'JO  of  the  paper  this  matter  is  carefully  discussed. 
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compute,  which  would  give  an  exactly  similai-  diflfraction  fan,  but 
abrujDtly  broken  off  at  the  limit  of  the  apei'ture.  Theory  shows  that 
a  thi'ead-shaped  object  which  could  yield  such  a  particular  diffraction 
effect  must  (without  considering  other  differences)  be  greater  in 
breadth  than  another  one  yielding  the  full  continuous  dissipation  of 
light ;  in  other  words  the  actual  thread,  so  inconceivably  tine, 
belonging  to  the  Bacterium  has  produced  a  '  diffraction  effect ' 
through  the  microscope,  resulting  in  the  appearance  of  a  thread 
which  is  the  'diffraction  image.'  But  this  latter  is  greater  in  width 
than  the  actual  thread  or  protoplasmic  fibre  wotild  be  could  it  be 
seen  directly  without  the  aid  of  diffraction. 

(2)  AVhenever  a  portion  of  the  total  diffraction  fan  appertaining 
to  a  given  structure  is  lost,  the  image  will  be  more  or  less  incomjjiete 
and  dissimilar  ivom  the  object  ;  and  in  general  the  dissimilarity 
will  be  the  greater  the  smaller  the  fraction  of  light  admitted.  With 
structures  of  every  kind  (regular  and  irregular)  the  image  will  lose 
more  and  more  the  indications  of  the  minuter  details,  as  the  peri- 
pheral (more  deflected)  rays  of  the  diffi^action  pencil  are  more  and 
more  excluded.  The  image  then  becomes  that  of  a  different  structure, 
namely,  of  one  the  tohole  of  whose  diffracted  beams  would  (if  it 
physically  existed)  be  represented  by  the  utilised  diffracted  beams  of 
the  structure  in  question. 

At  this  point  it  is  suitable  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Abbe  em- 
phasises to  the  present  editor  the  importance  of  interpreting  the 
'intercostal  points'  shown  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  F.  angidatum 
(fig.  64:)  as  not  a  revelation  of  real  structure.  'The  fact  is  that  the 
image,  which  is  obtained  by  stopping  off  the  direct  beam,  will  be 
more  dissimilar  from  the  real  structure  than  the  ordinary  image. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  directly  transmitted  ray  is  a 
constituent  and  most  essential  part  of  the  total  diffraction  pencil 
appertaining  to  the  structure  ;  it  is  the  central  maximum  of  this 
pencil.  If  this  be  stopped  off  a  greater  part  of  the  total  diffraction 
pencil  is  lost  than  otherwise,  and  the  image,  consequently,  is  a  more  in- 
complete one,  and  therefore  more  dissimilar  than  the  ordinary  image. 

'  The  interest  of  the  experiment  in  question  is  consequently  confined 
to  two  points,  viz. — 

i.  '  It  is  an  exemplification  of  the  general  proposition  that  the 
same  object  affords  different  images  if  different  23ortions  of  the  total 
diffraction  fan  are  admitted  to  the  objective. 

ii.  '  The  image  in  question  shows  to  the  observer  what  would  be 
the  true  aspect  of  that  structure  which  will  split  up  an  incident  beam 
of  light  into  six  isolated  maxima  of  second  order  of  equal  intensity, 
suppressing  totally  the  (central)  maximum  of  the  first  order,  as 
ng.  6.5  ;  a  structure  of  such  a  particular  and  unusual  diffraction  eflect 
IS  theoretically  possible,  although  it  may  be  probably  impossible  to 
realise  it  practically.  Mr.  Stephenson's  experiment  shows,  in  fact, 
the  true  projection  of  the  hypothetical  structure. 

' long  as  the  elements  of  a  structure  are  large  multiples  of 
the  wave-length  of  light,  the  breaking  up  of  the  rays  by  diftraction 
IS  confined  to  smaller  and  smaller  angles  ;  tliat  is,  all  diffracted  rays 
ot  perceptible  intensity  will  be  comprised  w^ithin  a  narrow  cone 
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around  the  direction  of  the  incident  beam  from  which  they  originate. 
In  such  a  case  even  small  apertures  are  capable  of  admitting  the 
whole.  The  images  of  such  coarse  objects  will  therefore  be  always 
perfectly  similar  to  the  object,  and  the  result  of  the  interference 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  diffraction  at  all,  and  the 
object  were  a  self-luminous  one. 

(4)  '  When  the  elements  of  a  structure  are  reduced  in  diameter  to 
smaUer  and  smaller  multiples  of  the  wave-length  which  corresponds 
to  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is,  the  diffraction  pencd  originating 
from  an  incident  beam  has  a  wider  and  wider  angular  expansion 
.(the  diffracted  rays  are  further  apart)  ;  and  when  they  are  reduced 

to  only  a  few  wave-lengths,  not  even 
the  hemisphere  can  embrace  the  ivhole 
diffraction  effect  which  appertains  to 
the  structure.   In  this  case  the  Avliole 
can  only  be  obtained  by  shortening 
the  wave-length,  i.e.  by  increasmg 
the  refractive  index  of  the  surround- 
ing medium  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  elements  of 
the  object  become  a  large  multiple  of 
the  reduced  wave-length.    With  very 
minute  structures,  the  diffraction  fan 
which  can  be  admitted  in  air,  and 
even  in  water  or  balsam,  is  only  a 
greater  or  less  centred  jwrtion  of  the 
whole  possible  diffraction  fan  corre- 
sponding to  those  structures,  and  which 
could  be  obtained  if  they  were  in  a 
medium  of  much  shorter  wave-length. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  objec- 
tive, however  wide  may  be  its  aperture, 
can  yield  a  complete  or  strictly  similar 
image.' 

it  is  at  points  of  such  extreme 
delicacy  and  moment  as  this  that  the 
diffraction  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Abbe  is 
so  liable  to  misapprehension  and  mis- 
interpretation, and  a  further  note  from 
him  relating  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
image  in  the  case  of  incomplete  admis- 
sion of  the  diffraction  pencil  will  be  of 
great  value  here. 

i.  '  In  the  case  of  regular  iKriodic 
structures  (i.e.  equidistant  strire,  rows  of  apertures, '  dots,'  and  so  forth) 
the  distance  of  the  lines  apart  is,  even  with  an  incomplete  admission 
of  the  diffracted  light,  always  depicted  correctly  ;  that  is  to  say.  the 
numberof  the  lines  per  inch  is  never  changed,  providedthe  d"-ect  bea  m 
a  e  the  central  miximum  of  the  diffraction  fan)  is  admMed  to  the 
lifective  and  at  least  one  of  the  next  difracted  rays,  or,  ^l^^;'  J^^^^^^ 
one  of  the  next  maxima  of  second  order.    The  range  of  dissimilar  ity 
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is  in  this  case  confined  to  the  proportion  between  the  bright  and  the 
dark  interspaces  of  the  striation  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
tours of  tlie  stritB. 

'  If  not  more  than  the  said  tioo  rays  of  the  total  diffraction  fan 
are  admitted,  the  dark  and  the  light  intervals  are  always  shown  of 
approximately  eqioal  breadth,  even  if  the  real  proportion  of  both 
intervals  differs  much  from  1:1;  and  the  dark  and  bright  strioe  show 
always  gradually  increasing  and  decreasing  bi'ightness  ;  in  other 
words,  want  of  distinct  contours. 

'  This  phenomenon  shows  the  typical  picture  of  every  regular 
striation  for  the  depiction  of  which  not  more  than  two  diffraction 
rays  can  be  utilised.  For  example,  Amphipleura  pellucida,  or  any 
other  striation  which  is  near  to  the  limit  of  resolution  for  the  optical 
system  in  use,  and,  therefore,  even  with  oblique  light,  brings  only 
one  diffracted  beam  into  the  objective. 

ii.  '  Whenever  a  structure  gives  rise  to  a  diffraction  fan  of  con- 
siderable angular  extension,  the  observation  with  a  central  incident 
beam  or  axial  light  may  lose  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
whole  diffracted  light  if  the  angular  expansion  of  the  fan  extends  to 
the  aperture  of  the  objective  in  use.  But  oblique  illumination  must 
always  involve  a  loss,  and  this  less  is  not  confined  to  the  external 
(peripheral)  rays  of  the  diffraction  pencil  (as  is  the  case  in  central 
light),  but  the  portion  lost  will  more  and  moi'e  extend  to  one  full 
half  of  the  whole  when  the  obliquity  is  gradually  increased  to  tlie 
utmost  limit,  so  that  the  direct  beam  touches  the  edge  of  the  aper- 
ture. It  follows  that  the  images  which  are  obtained  with  oblique 
light  will  always  be  incomplete  and  not  similar  to  a  geometrical 
projection  of  the  object ;  and  generally  (though  not  always)  moi-e  dis- 
similar than  those  by  central  light  in  regard  to  the  minuter  details. 

'  Strictly  similar  images  cannot  be  expected,  except  with  a  central 
illumination  w-ith  a  narrow  incident  pencil,  because  this  is  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  possible  admission  of  the  whole  of  the 
diffracted  light.' 

Let  it  be  noted  that  these  principles  of  the  diffraction  theory  of 
microscopical  vision  relate  to  structures  of  all  kinds,  whatever  may 
be  their  physical  and  geometrical  composition.  Irregular  structures, 
isolated  elements  of  any  shape,  equally  produce  diffraction  effects, 
observed  either  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light,  and  being  either 
transparent,  semitransparent,  or  opaque. 

The  value  of  a  =  n  sin  u  indicates  the  number  of  rays  which 
an  objective  can  admit  ;  the  aperture  equivalent  measures  the  very 
essence  of  microscopical  performance.  It  measures  the  degree  in 
wliich  a  given  objective  is  competent  to  exhibit  a  true,  complete 
delineation  of  structures  of  given  minuteness,  and  conversely  the 
proportion  of  a  in  different  objectives  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
different  degree  of  minuteness  of  structural  details  which  they  can 
reach,  either  with  perfect  similarity  of  the  image  or  witli  an  equal 
degree  of  incompleteness  of  the  image,  provided  that  the  purely 
dioptrical  conditions  are  the  same. 

'  Resolving'  power  is  thus  a  special  function  of  aperture.  The 
limit  of  visible  separation  in  delicate  structure  and  striation  is 
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determinocl  by  the  fact  that  no  resolution  can  be  effected  unless  at 
least  two  diffraction  pencils  are  admitted,  and  the  admission  of  these 
we  have  seen  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  aperture  of  the  objective. 

The  rule  given  by  Professor  Abbe  for  determining  the  greatest 
number  of  lines  per  inch  which  can  be  resolved  by  oblique  light  will 
be  found  (taking  any  given  colour  as  a  basis)  to  be  equal  to  twice 
the  number  of  undulations  in  an  inch  multiplied  by  the  numerical 
apertioi'e. 

To  those  who  have  studied  this  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
'  numerical  aperture  '  here  takes  the  place  of  what  was  formerly  the 
'  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  aperture '  ;  and  it  has  the  effect  of  giving 
the  proposition  a  broader  generality.  By  using  the  '  sine  of  half 
the  angle  of  aperture,'  the  proposition  is  only  true  with  the  addition 
that  the  number  of  undulations  be  calculated  from  the  wave-length 
within  the  special  medium  to  which  the  angle  of  aperture  relates. 

In  introducing  the  numerical  aperture  instead  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle,  the  latter  (the  sine)  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  I  :  n 
{n  standing  for  the  index  of  the  medium),  and  that  has  the  same 
effect  as  increasing  the  other  factor  the  number  of  undulations. 

What  the  colour  employed  should  be  is  only  capable  of  individual 
determination,  since  the  capacity  for  appreciating  light  varies  wdth 
different  individuals. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  -43^6  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  being 
sufficiently  luminous  for  vision,  we  find  the  maximum — so  far  as 
seeing  is  concerned— to  be  118,000  to  the  inch  (the  object,  in  this 
case,  being  in  air)  ;  but  as  the  non-luminous  chemical  rays  remain 
in  the  field  after  the  departure  of  the  visible  spectrum,  a  photo- 
graphic image  of  lines  much  closer  together  might  be  produced. 


Fio.  G6. 

This  important  subject  can  scarcely  be  considered  complete,  even 
in  outline,  without  a  brief  consideration,  in  their  combined  relations, 
of  apertures  in  excess  of  180°  in  air  and  the  special  function  these 
apertuHiS  possess.  composed  of  minute  elements  in  regular 

arrangen.ent,  such  as  a  ,liat.,m  valve  ;  and,  to  ^onlino^the^consu^^ra. 
lion  to  the  most  simple  case,  suppose  it  illuminated  by  a  nairow 
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axial  pencil  of  incident  rays.  If  this  object  is  observed  in  air,  the 
radiation  from  every  point  of  the  object  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
diffraction  effect,  composed  of  an  axial  pencil  S,  fig.  66  (the  direct 
;  continuation  of  the  incident  rays),  and  a  number  of  bent-off  pencils, 
S],  S.,,  .  .  .  surrounding  S.' 

If,  now,  instead  of  air,  the  object  is  immersed  in  a  medium  of 
greater  refractive  index,  n,  it  results  from  Fraunhofer's  formula  that 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  first,  second,  .  .  .  bent-ofl 


3 


Fig.  67. 


beam  is  reduced  in  the  exact  proportion  of  n,  and  the  angle  is  re- 
duced also — that  is,  the  whole  fan  of  the  diffracted  rays  is  contracted 
in  comparison  with  its  extension  in  air.  Fig.  67  will  represent  the 
case  of  the  same  object  in  oil. 

If  now  any  dry  objective  (with  a  given  angular  semi-aperture  u) 
is  capable  of  gathering-in  from  air  the  first,  or  the  first  and  second, 
diffraction  beams  on  every  side  of  the  axial  pencil,  another  objective 
with  a  more  dense 'front  medium  of  the  refractive  index,  n,  will  be 
capable  of  admitting,  from  within  the  dense  medium,  exactly  the  same 
beams  (no  more  and  no  less),  if  its  angular  semi-aperture,  v,  is  less 
than  u  in  the  proportion  : 

sin  V  :  sin  u  =  \  :  n, 
or  .  ' 

n  sm  V  =■  sin  u, 

all  other  circumstances — object  and  illumination — remaining  the 
same. 

For  example,  a  diatom  for  which  the  distance  of  the  stri^  is  0-6  fi, 
will  give  t\\e  first  bent-off  beam  of  green  light  (\  =  -55  jj.)  in  air  under 
an  angle  of  66 '5°.  This  will  be  just  admitted  by  a  dry  objective  of 
133°  angular  aperture.  In  balsam  (n=  1-5)  the  same  pencil  will 
be  deflected  by  37-5°  only,  and  would  be  admitted,  therefore,  by  an 
objective  of  not  more  than  75°  balsam-angle.  Again,  if  the  distance 
of  the  lines  should  be  greater,  as  1-2^,  the  second  deflected  beam 

>  In  figs.  66,  67,  and  68  S,,  and  So  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  giirfaces, 
but  are  drawn  at  a  slight  inclination  to  thoni  for  the  purpoao  of  clearness  in  the  dia- 
grams. 
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would  be  emitted  in  air  under  an  angle  of  66-5°,  but  in  haham  the 
third  would  attain  the  same  obliquity.  Whilst  now  the  dry  objective 
of  133°  air-angle  cannot  admit  more  than  the  two  first  diffraction 
beams  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  the  immersion  of  133°  balsam-angle 
is  capable  of  admitting  from  balsam  three  on  each  side  under  exactly 
the  same  illumination. ' 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  balsam-angle  of  75°  denotes  the  same 
aperture  as. the  larger  air-angle  of  133°,  and  a  balsam-angle  of  133° 
a  much  greater  aperture  than  an  air-angle  of  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  and  in  general  two  apertures  of  different  objectives  must  be 
equal  if  the  sines  of  the  semi-angles  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
refractive  index  of  the  medium  to  which  they  relate— or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  if  the  product  of  the  refractive  index  multiplied  by  sine 
of  the  angular  semi-aperture  {n  sin  u)  yields  the  same  value  for  both, 
i.e.  if  they  are  of  the  same  numerical  aperture. 

2.  Suppose  the  same  object  to  be  observed  by  a  dry  objective 
of  a  given  air-angle,  at  first  in  air  uncovered,  and  then  in  balsam 
protected  by  a  cover-glass.    The  first  case  would  be  represented  by 


Fig.  68. 

fiff  66  and  the  second  by  fig.  68.  As  we  have  seen,  the  group  of 
diffracted  beams  from  the  object  in  balsam  is^  contracted  in  com- 
parison to  that  iri  air  in  the  ratio  of  the  refractive  index.  But 

1  The  following  are  the  actual  angles  represented  in  the  diagrams,  viz. : 
:_  „  2'2  u,  wave-length  \  =  "55  fx,  medium  air  n  =  1.) 

51  =  14°  80' 

52  =  30°  0' 
S5  =  48°  86' 

54  =  90°  0'. 

f^triffi  =  2-2  u,  wave-length  \  ='55  m,  medium  balsam  n  =  1-5.) 

S2  =  19°  28' 

55  =  80°  0' 

54  =  41°  48' 

55  =  B6°  26' 
S9  =  90°  0'. 
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according  to  the  law  of  refraction,  this  group,  on  passing  to  aio-  by 
the  plane  surface  of  the  covering-glass,  is  spread  oiit — tlie  sines  of 
the  angles  being  compared — in  tlie  ratio  of  the  same  refractiye  index^ 
Consequently  the  various  diffraction  pencils,  the  first,  second, 
on  every  side,  after  their  tranmnission  into  air,  have  exactly  the 
same  obliquity  which  they  have  in  the  case  of  direct  emission  in 
air  from  an  uncovered  object. 

If  now  any  dry  objective  of,  say,  133°  air-angle  is  capable  of 
admitting  a  certain  number  of  these  pencils  from  the  uncovered 
object,  it  will  admit  exactly  the  same  pencils  from  the  balsam- 
mounted  object.  The  contracted  cone  in  balsam  of  75°  angular 
aperture  embraces  all  rays  which  are  emitted  in  air  within  a  cone 
of  133°. 

The  aperture  of  an  objective  is  not,  therefore,  cut  down  by 
mounting  the  object  in  a  dense  medium,  for  no  ray  which  could  be 
taken  in  from  the  uncovered  object  is  lost  by  the  balsam-mountino'. 

3.  A  comparison  of  figs.  66,  67,  and  68  will  show  that  a  cone*of 
82°  within  the  balsam  medium  embraces  all  the  dilfracted  rays 
which  are  emitted  from  the  object  in  air  or  transmitted  from  balsam 
to  air.  This,  however,  is  not  the  totality  of  rays  which  are  emitted 
in  the  balsam.  The  formula  of  Eraunhofer  shows  that  the  number 
of  the  emitted  beams  is  greater  in  balsam  than  in  air  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  refractive  index. 

A  structure  the  distance  of  whose  elements  equals  2-2  /i  emits  in 
balsam  six  distinct  beams  on  each  side  of  the  direct  beam,  but  in  air 
only/o?*r  (see  figs.  66,  67,  and  68);  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  completely 
lost  in  air.  A  dry  objective  of  an  angular  aperture  closely  approachino' 
180°  will  not  even  take  in  the  fourth  deflected  beam,  as  this  is  de* 
fleeted  at  an  angle  of  90°.  But  any  immersion-glass  of  a  balsam- 
angle  slightly  exceeding  82°  will  take  in  the  fourth,  and  if  the 
balsam-angle  should  exceed  112°  it  will  take  in  the  fifth  beam  also, 
provided  the  object  is  in  balsam,  and  in  optical  continuity  with  the 
front  of  the  lens. 

Thus,  again,  it  is  seen  (as  was  before  shown  by  the  purely  dioptric 
method)  that  an  immersion  objective  of  balsam-angle  exceedin"-  82° 
has  a  wider  aperture  than  any  dry  objective  of  maximum  angle  can 
have,  for  it  is  capable  of  gathering  in  from  objects  in  a  dense  medium 
rays  which  are  not  accessible  to  an  air-angle  of  180°. 
dispute^'  ^^^^'^  reasoning,  placed  beyond  all 

1.  That  a  wide-angled 'immersion'  or  'homogeneous'  objective 
possesse-s  an  aperture  in  excess  of  180°  'angular  aperture  '  in  air; 

^.  ihat  the  great  value  of  this-always  manifest  practically -is 
ully  accounted  for  and  explained  by  the  diffraction  theory  of  inicro- 
scopic  vision ;  and 

3.  That  '  dry'  objectives,  so  far  as  regards  the  perfect  delineation 
o;  very  rrunute  structures,  can  only  be  considered  as  representing  an 
imperfect  phase  of  construction.  When  made  l)y  the  best  hands, 
AMth  every  precaution  and  care  employed  to  secure  the  best  possible 
corrections  their  defects  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  presen- 
tation ot  false  or  even  partially  erroneous  and  distorted  images. 
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Their  defects  are  their  inevitable  incapacity  to  open  up  details  in 
structure  that  can  be  disclosed  with  relative  ease  by  the  inclusion 
into  an  oil  immersion,  and  especially  an  '  aijochroraatic '  objective  of 
great  aperture,  of  the  all-revealing  diffraction  beams  excluded  by  the 
dry  lens  of  equivalent  power. 

With  dry  objectives  splendid  results  have  been  attained  both  in 
low  and  high  power  work  ;  but  all  the  latter  is  being  advanced  upon 
by  revision  with  lenses  of  greater  aperture  in  a  striking  manner. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  been  urging  our  best  English  microscope 
makers  to  enlarge  the  'angle'  of  our  objectives,  and  employing 
them  from  a  L-inch  to  a  -.\,-mc\i  focus.  We  have  seen  them 
advance  from  dry  to  water  immersion,  and  from  this  to  oil  ;  from 
,V-inch,  a  ^K-inch,  and  a  -,Vinch  of  N.A.  0-95  each,  and  re- 
spectively to  water  immersions  of  N.A.  1-04  and  then  to /oil 
immersions'  or  homogeneous  lenses  of  N.A.  1-38  for  the  ^-mch 
and  A-inch  respectively,  and  ultimately  by  a  ^\-mch  with  JN.A. 
of  1-50  ;  and  from  that  we  have  progressed  to  the  apochromatic 
objectives  with  compensating  eye-pieces.  _ 

Now  the  objectives  with  which  the  earlier  work  done  by  the 
present  editor  and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Drysdale,  was  effected-to 
which  allusion  is  made  only  as  being  the  instance  with  which  we 
have  most  practical  familiarity-are  still  in  our  possession  ;  what 
was  revealed  by  them  fifteen,  twelve,  or  ten  years  ago  we  can 
exactly  repeat  to- day  ;  and  in  the  general  features  of  the  work-in 
the  broad  characteristics  of  the  lifo  histories  of  the  fPropYi^ 
organisms,  minute  as  they  are,  re^dsion  with  objectives  of  N.A.  i'DU 
and  other  lenses  of  the  best  English  and  German  makers,  reveals  no 
positive  error,  even  in  the  minutest  of  the  details  then  discovered  and 
delineated.  But  the  later  lenses  of  great  aperture  and  beautiful 
corrections  have  opened  up  structure  absolutely  invisible  before 

Thus  for  example,  a  minute  oval  organism  from  the  ^-ninitn  to 
the  .-L  'th  of  an  inch  in  long  diameter  was  known  to  possess  a 
cUstinTnucleus  ;  the  long  diameter  of  this  was  from  the  ^  th  to 
iheTth  of  the  diameter  o1  the  whole  body  of  the  organism.  In  he 
observations  of  ten  to  iifteen  years  since  the  cyclic  changes  of  the 
entire  organism  were  clearly  visible  and  constantly  observed  ;  but 
of  the  nucleus  nothing  could  be  made  out  save  that  it  W  to 
^hare  the  changes  in  sel^dmsion  -^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  organism  as  a  whole.  But  by  lenses  oi  n.^.  i  .» 
fiLst  apochromatic  objectives  of  Ze  ss,  especially  a  -ost  l^eautifu  ly 
corrected  3  mm.  and  2  mm.,  structure  of  a  remarkable  kind  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  nucleus,  and  it  has  l^^^n  sho^^t  at  the 
initiation  of  the  great  cyclic  changes  takes  place  "|  f «  ^  -'^^^^^^ 
is  then  shared  in  by  the  organism  as  a  ^^'^^^l^: ,  ^"  fj^^^^^  V^^^^^^^ 
discovered  as  much  concerning  the  'inaccessible  ""'^^''"^-y"^'^ 
may  be  not  more  than,  say,  a  twelfth  of  the  long  diameter  of  the 
wSL  oi-anism-by  means  of  loiver  poioers,  but  cjreaier  apertures^j^ 
able  to  find  concerning  the  complete  body  of  the  saprophyte 


we  were 
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power  Vork'in  biology  f.om  which  the  chy  lens  can  never  be  d,s- 
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missed.  It  must  .always  be  an  indispensable  instrument  in  a  large 
part  of  the  work  done  in  the  study  of  the  life  history  of  active 
living  organisms  ;  and  whatever  accessoi-ies  in  research  on  such 
subjects  be  employed,  the  main  path  of  accurate  and  well  correlated 
discovery  must  be  by  ultimate  and  consecutive  reference  to  the 
changes  of  the  living  organism.  But  we  cannot  with  any  certainty 
do  this  with  either  a  water  immersion  or  a  homogeneous  objective. 
With  an  active  organism  under  investigation,  we  desire,  as  far  as. 
pi-acticable,  to  limit  the  area  of  its  excursions  ;  a  cover-glass  of  not 
more  than  four-tenths  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  large 
enough  when  objectives  from  a  -^-^  inch  to  a  g\j-  inch  are  used, 
or  when  the  recent  2  mm.  objective  Avith  27  eye-piece  is  employed. 
To  have  oil  or  water  on  the  top  of  the  cover,  betweeii  it  and  the 
front  lens  of  the  objective  combination,  is,  with  almost  inevitable 
certainty,  sooner  or  later,  in  following  the  object  with  counter  move- 
ments of  the  stage,  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  cover,  and  cause  the  oil 
or  water  above  to  mingle  by  capillarity  with  the  minute  drop  of  fluid 
under  observation,  and  thus  to  involve  the  whole  in  catastrophe. 

To  do  the  main  work  of  studying  consecutively  the  Hfe  history 
of  unknown  organisms,  dry  objectives  Avill  and  must  be  used  ;  but 
in  all  cases  such  work  must  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  objectives 
of  great  aperture.  The  details  and  relations  of  minute  structure 
must  be  studied  in  one  field,  and  their  general  origin  and  sequences 
m  another.  The  latter  AviU  be  'continuous,'  the  former  will  be 
employed  as  necessity  indicates.  The  diffraction  theory  of  micro- 
scopic vision  does  not  invalidate,  but  in  reality,  under  definable 
conditions,  directs  the  employment  of  '  narroAv  '  apertures.  All 
depends  on  the  minuteness  of  microscopic  detail.  The  law  has  been 
enunciated  above:  the  minuter  the  dimensions  of  the  structural 
elements,  the  wider  must  he  the  aperture  :  the  larger  the  details  of 
ultimate  structure,  the  narrower  the  aperture  that  will  suffice.  This 
IS  true  in  regard  to  objects  of  every  kind  ;  there  is  no  vkriation  in 
the  conditions  of  microscopical  delineation. 

The  men  engaged  in  microscopical  research  haA-e  different  aims 
nay,  the  same  worker  at  different  times  differs  in  the  object  pursued' 
Ultunate  structure'  is  not  the  one  consideration  of  the  micro- 
scopist  ;  he  often,  as  indicated  above,  has  to  take  a  comprehensive 
vieAv  of  the  whole  object  or  objects  of  his  research,  apart  from  the 
most  complex  and  delicate  details. 

^'-^llyjo  «"PPO«e  that  because  great  apertures  have  been 
proved  theoretically  and  practically  to  be  able  to  open  out  minute 
s.tructure  so  perfectly,  therefore  there  is  no  raison  d'etre  for  small 
'ipertures.    Low  amphfication  cannot  render  distinctly  visible  Aq- 

cin  '7°^      T^T  minuteness,  and  wide  apertures 

cannot  be  utilised  unless  there  is  a  concurrent  linear  amplification 
t  the  image  which  is  competent  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  smallest 
a  mensions  Avhich  are  by  optical  law  loithin  the  reach  and  grasp  of 
f'Uch  an  aperture.  ^ 

smnn''*^^.^''™®^!'^-^.^'^''^  amplification  will  be  useless  if  we  have 
small  apertures  which  delineate  details  of  dimensions  only  capable 
being  distinctly  seen  in  an  image  of  much  lower  amplification. 
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It  will  be  '  empty  amplification,'  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
image  which  requires  so  much  power  for  distinct  recognition.  If 
th.e%owe7-  be  deficient,  aperture  will  not  avail  ;  if  the  aperture  be 
Avanting,  nothing  is  gained  by  high  powei-.  If  the  angular  aperture 
of  the  microscope  is  such  that  the  delineation  of  fine  hnes,  whose 
interspaces  are  one  micro7i,^  is  just  possible,  it  is  fruitless  labour  to 
increase  the  amplification  beyond  what  we  know  to  be  sufficient  for 
their  observation.    We  poteritially  difi"erentiate  what  we  are  power- 

IgsS  to  SGG. 

Thus  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  diffraction  theory,  as  such,  that 
wide  aperture  should  accompany  high  amplification,  and  moderate 
aperture  be  the  accompaniment  of  low  or  moderate  amplification.  ^ 
The  circumstances  on  which  what  has  been  called  'penetration 
in  objectives  is  dependent  will  be  shortly  considered  ;  ^  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  theory  and  experience  alilce  show  that  'penetration 
is  reduced  with  increasing  aperture  under  one  and  the  same  ampli- 
fication.   As  we  have  indicated,  there  are  many  subjects  ot  study 
and  research  presented  to  the  biologist  for  which  he  needs  as  much 
'  penetration '  as  possible.    This  is  always  the  case  where  the  recog- 
nition of  solid  forms— as  the  infusoria,  for  example— is  important. 
A  fair  vision  of  diff"erent  planes  at  once  is  required.-*    Indeed  the 
-reater  part  of  all  morphological  work  is  of  this  kind  ;  here,  then 
in  the  words  of  Abbe,  '  a  proper  economy  of  aperture  is  ot  equal 
importance  with  economy  of  power.' ^  . 

Whenever  the  depth  of  the  object  or  objects  under  observation  is 
not  very  restricted,  and  for  the  purposesof  observation  we  require  depth 
dimension,  low  and  moderate  powers  must  be  used  ;  '  and  no  greater  • 
aperture  should  therefore  be  used  than  is  required  for  the  eflective-  • 
ness  of  these  powers— an  excess  in  such  a  case  is  a  real  damage. 

Moreover,  in  biological  work— constant  apphcation  of  the  mstra- 
ment  to  varied  objects— lenses  of  moderate  aperture  and  suitable' 
power  facilitate  certainty  of  action  and  conserve  labour,  increase 
if  aperture  involves  a  diminished  working  distance  m  the  objective, 
and  it  is  inseparable  from  a  rapid  increase  of  sensibdity  ot  the 
obiectives  for  slight  deviations  from  the  conditions  Perfect  cor- 
rection If  it  be  not  necessary/  to  encounter  the  possible  ditiicu  ties 
these  things  involve,  to  do  so  is  to  lose  valuable  moments,  lliese 
difficultiestof  course,  are  diminished  by  the  use  of  homogeneous,  and 
especially  apochromatic  objectives,  but  even  with  these  they  are 
not,  in  practice,  done  away  where  the  best  results  are  sought.  _ 

Bmnlov  the  full  aperttire  suitable  to  the  poicer  used,    ihis  is  tne 
practical  maxim  taught  in  effect  by  the  Abbe  theory  of  microscopic 

^'^'it'has  been  suggested  that  all  objectives  be  made  of  relatively 
wide  apertures,  and  that  they  be  'stopped  down'  by  diaphragms 
when  the  work  of  '  lower  apertures  '  has  to  be  done.  But  this  as 
1  A  micron  =  mm.  Vide  Journ.  B.M.S^im,^VV.  502  and  526 ;  and 
^frbbe'fexTnationofthe  i-eason  of  the  non-stereoscSpic  perception  of  these  is 

^''^'"Tt Tlatfon  oflperture  to  Power,'  Journ.  B.M.S.  series  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
5  Ibid. 
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•not  a  suggestion  that  connuends  itself  to  tlie  working  biologist.  If 
there  were  no  other  defects  in  such ,  a  method,  the  fact  that  the 
working  distance  remains  unaltered  would  be  fatal  ;  and  we  may 
safely  adopt  the  statement  of  Abbe,^  that  '  scientific  work  with  the 
microscope  will  always  require,  not  only  high  power  objectives  of 
the  widest  attainable  apertures,  but  also  carefully  finished  lower 
powers  of  small  and  very  moderate  apertures.' 

We  complete  this  section  with  a  table  of  numerical  apertures, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  following  page.  As  already  stated,  the 
resolving  powers  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  numerical  apertures, 
and  the  expressions  for  this  latter  will  allow  the  resolving  power  of 
ditferent  objectives  to  be  compared,  not  only  if  the  medium  be  the 
same  in  each,  but  also  if  it  be  different. 

The  first  column  gives  the  numerical  apertures  from  -40  to  1-52. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth,  the  air-,  water-,  and  oil-  (or  balsam-) 
angles  of  aperture,  corresponding  to  every  '02  of  N. A.  from  47°  air- 
angle  to  180°  balsam-angle.  The  theoretical  resolving  power  in 
lines  to  the  inch  is  shown  in  the  sixth  column  ;  the  line  E  of  the 
spectrum  about  the  middle  of  the  green  (a,  =  0'5269/x),  being  taken. 

The  column  giving  '  illuminating  power,'  Ave  have  already  seen, 
is  of  less  importance  ;  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  using 
the   column  of  'penetrating  power  '  that   several  data  besides 

i  go  to  make  up  the  total  depth  of  vision  with  the  microscope. 

Penetrating  Power  in  Objectives. — Intelligibility  and  sequence, 
more  than  custom,  suggest  the  consideration  of  this  subject  at  this 
point.  The  true  meaning  and  real  value  of  '  depth  of  focus,'  or  what 
is  known  as  '  penetrating  power,'  follows  logically  upon  the  above 
considerations. 

That  quality  in  an  objective  which  was  supposed  to  endow  it 
with  a  capacity  of  visual  range  in  a  vertical  direction,  that  is,  in  the 
dii'ection  of  the  axis  of  vision,  has  been  called  'penetration,'  it 
being  supposed  that  by  this  'property'  parts  of  the  object  not  in 
the  focal  plane  could  be  specially  presented,  so  as  to  enable  their 
perspective  and  other  relations  with  what  lies  precisely  in  the  focal 
3)lane  to  be  clearly  traced  out. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  quality  of  the  objective 
operated,  there  have  been  most  diverse  opinions  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
matter  was  involved  in  obscurity.  The  remarkable  insight  and 
learning  of  Professor  Abbe  have,  however,  found  for  this  important 
subject  a  sound  scientific  basis. 

The  delineation  of  solid  objects  by  a  system  of  lenses  is,  by 
virtue  of  the  most  general  laws  of  optical  delineation,  subject  to  a 
pecular  disproportion  in  amplification.  The  linear  amplification  of 
the  cfc7;/!A-dimension  is,  when  both  the  object  and  the  image  are  in 
the  same  medium  (air),  found  to  be  always  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  linear  amplification  of  the  dimensions  at  right  angles  to  the 
optical  axis  ;  but  if  the  object  be  in  a  more  highly  refracting  medium 
than  air,  it  is  equal  to  this  square  divided  by  the  refractive  index 
■or  the  medium.    In  proportion  to  the  lateral  amplification  there  is 

*  '  The  Relation  of  Aperture  to  Power,'  Journ.  B.M.S.  series  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  809. 
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a  progressive,  and  with  high  powers  a  rapidly  increasing,  over- 
amplification  of  the  depth  of  the  three-dimensional  image.  If  a 
transverse  section  of  an  object  is  magnitied  100  times  in  breadth  the 
distance  between  the  planes  of  parts  lying  one  behind  the  other  is 
magnified  10,000  times  at  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  axis  when 
the  object  is  in  air,  7500  times  when  it  is  in  water,  and  6600  times 
when  it  is  in  Canada  balsam. 

This  excessive  distortion  in  the  case  of  high  amplifications  is  not, 
however,  of  itself  so  complete  a  hindrance  to  correct  appreciation  of 
solid  forms  in  the  microscopical  image  as  at  first  appears.  The 
appreciation  of  solid  form  is  not  a  matter  of  sensation  only  ;  it  is  a 
mental  act — a  conception — and,  therefore,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
optical  image,  however  great  the  amplification,  would  not  prevent 
the  conception  of  the  solidity  of  the  object  so  long  as  saUent  points 
for  the  construction  of  a  three-dimensional  image  were  found.  But 
for  this  the  solid  object,  as  such,  must  be  simultaneously  visible  ; 
a  single  layer  of  inappreciable  depth  can  convey  no  conception  of 
the  three  space  dimensions  possessed  by  the  object. 

Owing  to  the  disproportional  amplification  of  the  depth-dimension 
normal  to  the  action  of  optical  instruments,  the  visual  space  of  the 
microscope  loses  more  and  more  in  depth  as  the  amplification  increases, 
and  thus  constantly  approximates  to  a  bare  horizontal  section  of  the 
object. 

The  visual  space,  which  at  one  adjustment  of  the  focus  is  plainly 
visible,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  limits  of  which  as  regards  the 
de2:ith  are  determined  in  a  very  different  manner. 

First,  the  accom,modation  of  the  eye  embraces  a  certain  depth 
different  planes  being  successively  depicted  with  perfect  sharpness 
of  image  on  the  retina,  whilst  the  eye,  adjusting  itself  by  conscious 
or  unconscious  accommodation,  obtains  virtual  images  of  greater  or 
less  distance  of  vision.  This  depth  of  accommodation,  which  plays 
the  same  part  in  microscopical  as  in  ordinary  A-ision,  is  wholly 
determined  by  the  extent  of  power  in  this  direction  possessed  by  the 
particular  eye,  the  hmits  being  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance 
of  distinct  vision.  Its  exact  numerical  measure  is  the  difference 
between  the  reciprocal  values  of  these  two  exti-eme  distances.  The 
depth  of  distinct  vision  is  directly  proportional  to  this  numerical 
equivalent  of  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  directly  proportional 
to  the  refractive  medium  of  the  object,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  amplification  when  referred  always  to  the  same 
image-distance.  For  example,  a  modei-ately  short-sighted  eye  sees 
distinctly  at  150  mm.  as  its  shortest  distance,  and  at  300  mm.  as 
its  longest  distance  ;  then  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  extent 
of  accommodation  would  be  equal  to  mm.  ;  the  calculation  for 
an  object  in  air  would  give  a  depth  of  vision  by  accommodation 
amounting  to 

2-08  mm.  with  10  times  amplification 

0-23        „  30 

0-02        „  100 

0-0023     .,  300 

0-00021    „    1000  „ 

O-00002    „  3000 
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These  figures  are  modified  by  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is 
placed  and  by  the  greater  or  less  shortness  and  length  of  vision. 

Secondly,  the  perception  of  depth  is  assisted  by  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  eye  to  small  defects  in  the  union  of  the  rays  in  the  optic 
image,  and  therefore  to  small  circles  of  confusion  in  the  visual  image. 
Transverse  sections  of  the  object  which  are  a  little  above  and  below 
the  exact  focal  adjustment  are  seen  without  pi'ejudicial  effects.  The 
total  effect  so  obtained  is  the  so-called  jxnetrntion  or  depth  of  focus 
of  an  objective.  This  may  be  determined  numerically  by  defining 
tlie  allowable  magnitude  of  the  circles  of  confusion  in  the  micro- 
scopical image  by  the  visual  angle  under  which  they  appear  to  the  eye. 
It  is  found  that  one  minute  of  arc  denotes  the  limit  of  sharply 
defined  vision,  two  to  three  minutes  for  fairly  distinct  vision,  and  five 
to  six  minutes  the  limits  of  vision  only  just  tolerable.  Tliis  being 
determined,  the  focal  depth  depends  only  on  the  refractive  index  of 
the  medium  in  which  the  object  is  placed,  the  amplification,  and  the 
angle  of  aperture,  and  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  refractive 
index  of  the  object  medium,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
'numerical  aperture'  of  the  objective,  as  also  to  the  first  power  of 
the  amplification.  These  assume  the  visible  angle  of  allowable 
indistinctness  to  be  fixed  at  5',  the  aperture  angle  of  the  image- 
forming  pencils  to  be  60°  in  air  ;  the  depth  of  focus  of  an  object  in 
air  will  then  be — 

0-07.3  mm.  for  10  times  amplification 


30 

0-0073 

100 

0-0024  , 

,  300 

0-00073  , 

,  1000 

0-00024  , 

,  3000 

£y  limiting  or  enlarging  the  allowable  magnitude  of  indistinctness 
m  the  image  we  correspondingly  modify  these  figures,  as  we  should 
do  with  media  of  different  refractive  indices  and  increased  aperture- 
angle. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  actual  depth  of  vision  must  always  be 
the  exact  sum  of  the  accommodation  depth  and  focal  depth.  The 
former  expresses  the  object  space  through  which  the  eye  by  the  play 
of  accommodation  can  penetrate  and  secure  a  sharp  image  :  the  latter 
gives  the  amount  by  which  this  object-space  is  extended  in  its 
hraits— reckoning  both  from  above  and  below— because  without 
perfect  sharpness  of  image  there  is  still  a  sufficient  distinctness  of 
vision. 

As  the  amplification  increases  the  over-amplification  of  the 
tlept  i-dimension  presents  increasingly  unfavourable  relation  between 
We  depth  and  width  of  the  object-space  accessible  to  accommodation, 
vvhen  low  powers  are  employed  we  have  relatively  great  depth  of 
vision,  because  we  have  large  accommodation-deptir;  but  as  we  pass 
TO  medium  powers,  the  accommodation-depth  diminishes  in  rapid 
ratio,  becoming  equal  to  only  a  small  depth  of  focus  ;  while  when 
^ae  magnitying  power  is  greatly  increased  the  acconmiodation  depth 
^  "'^  moment,  and  we  have  vision  largely,  indeed  almost 
^vholly,  dependent  on  depth  of  focus. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  depth  of  vision  from  ten  to 
3,000  times  :— 


Ampliflcatioii 

Diameter  of 
Field 

Aocommoda- 
tion  Deiitli 

Fociil  Deptli 

^epth  of  Visum, 
Accoiumoiliitioii 
Deptli,  aiwl 
Focal  Depth  | 

lliitioof  Deptli 
of  Vision  to 
Diauieter  of 
Pield 



10 

mm. 
25-0 

mm. 

2'C8 

 1 

mm.  ! 

0073 

mm. 

2-163 

1 

il-() 
1 

3^^7  ! 

30 

8-3 

0-23 

0-02i 

0-254 

100 

2-5 

0'02 

0-0073 

0-0273 

1 

91-0  j 

1 

17G-6  ' 

1  ! 

2(jG  1 

300 

0-83 

0-0023 

00024 

i 

1000 

1  0-25 

0-00021 

0-00073 

1  0-00094 

3000 

j  0-083 

0-00002 

0-00021 

j  0-00023 

1 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Abbe  that  this  over-amplihcation  of 
depth-dimension,  though  it  limits  the  direct  appreciation  of  solid 
forms,  yet  is  of  great  value  in  extending  the  indirect  recognition  of 
space  relations.    When  with  increase  of  magnifying  power  the  depth 
of  the  image  becomes  more  and  more  flattened,  the  images  of  diffeient 
planes  staiid  out  from  each  other  more  V^rtect\J  n^  thes.^  T^^^^^ 
and  in  the  same  degree  are  clearer  and  more  distinct.    W  th  an 
increase  of  amplification  the  microscope  a^q""7%^"X^Sver' 
property  of  an  optical  microtome,  which  presents  to  the  obseivei^ 
Te  sections  of  a  fineness  and  sharpness  which  would  be  nnpossible 
S  a  mechanical  section.    It  enables  the  observer  by  a  series  o 
adjustments  for  consecutive  planes,  to  co««^rn«  *e 
the   smallest  natural  objects  with  the  same  f  dainty  as    he  s 
accustomed  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  objects  J^f^^ 
concerned.    This  is  a  large  advantage  m  the  g^^\«;;;^  /"f 
of  the  instrument  ;  a  greater  gam,  m  fact,  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  application  of  stereoscopic  observation. 

Ste  eoscipic  Binocular  Vision.-This  subject  has  been  elabora teiy 
considered  Id  P-tial]y  expounded  and  demonstratec  b^^^^^^ 
Abbe;  his  exposition  diff^ers  in  some  important  P^^^i^^^^s  tio^^ 
that  of  the  original  author  of  this  book,  but  m  its  F^^^jf^  f  j^^P^f,^ 
form  it  appears  to  the  editor  to  be  the  wiser  way  to  fo^  ^^.  V^^^g 
penter's  treatment  of  the  subject  to  stand,  and  to  Pl'^«^«^^«j,^" 
complete  a  digest  of  Professor  Abbe's  theory  and  explanation  of  the 
ainip  subiect  as  the  data  before  us  will  admit. 

%ie  ailmirable  invention  of  the  stereoscope  by  Professor  Wheat- 
which  werraSled  with  various  degrees  of  success,  the  pnncple  of . 
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the  stereoscope  has  now  been  applied  to  the  microscope,  with  an 
advantage  which  those  only  can  truly  estimate  who  (like  the  Author) 
have  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  work  with  the  stereoscopic 
binocular'  upon  objects  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  powers. 
As  the  result  of  this  application  cannot  be  rightly  understood  witli- 
out  some  knowledge  of  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  binocular 
vision,  a  brief  account  of  this  will  be  here  introduced.  All  vision 
depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  formation  of  a  picture  of  the 
object  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  just  as  the  camera  obscura  forms, 
a  picture  upon  the  ground  glass  placed  in  the  focus  of  its  lens.  But 
the  two  images  that  are  formed  by  the  two  eyes  respectively  of  any 
solid  object  that  is  placed  at  no  great  distance  in  front  of  them  are 
far  from  being  identical,  the  perspective  projection  of  the  object 
varying  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen.  Of  this  the 
reader  may  easily  convince  himself  by  holding  up  a  thin  book  in 
such  a  position  that  its  back  shall  be  at  a  moderate  distance  in  front 
of  the  nose,  and  by  looking  at  the  book,  first  with  one  eye  and  then 
with  the  other  ;  for  he  will  find  that  the  two  views  he  thus  obtains, 
are  essentially  different,  so  that  if  he  were  to  represent  the  book  as 
he  actually  sees  it  with  each  eye,  the  two  pictures  would  by  no- 
means  correspond.  Yet  on  looking  at  the  object  with  the  two  eyes, 
conjointly,  there  is  no  confusion  between  the  images,  nor  does  the 
mind  dwell  on  either  of  them  singly  ;  but  from  the  blending  of  the 
two  a  conception  is  gained  of  a  solid  projecting  body,  such  as  could 
only  be  otherwise  acquired  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Now  if,  instead 
of  looking  at  the  solid  object  itself,  we  look  with  the  right  and  left 
eyes  respectively  at  of  the  object,  corresponding  to  those 

which  would  be  formed  by  it  on  the  retina3  of  the  two  eyes  if  it  were- 
placed  at  a  moderate  distance  in  front  of  them,  and  these  visual 
pictures  are  brought  into  coincidence,  the  same  conception  of  a  solid 
projecting  form  is  generated  in  the  mind,  as  if  the  object  itself  were- 
there.  The  stereoscope —whether  in  the  forms  originally  devised  by 
Professor  Wheatstone  or  in  the  popular  modification  long  subse- 
quently introduced  by  Sir  D.  Brewster — simply  serves  to  bring  to- 
the  two  eyes,  either  by  reflexion  from  mirrors  or  by  refraction 
through  prisms  or  lenses,  the  two  dissimilar  pictures  which  would 
accurately  represent  the  solid  object  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes  respec- 
tively, these  being  thrown  on  the  two  retinje  in  the  precise  positions- 
they  would  have  occupied  if  formed  there  direct  from  the  solid 
object,  of  which  the  mental  image  (if  the  pictures  have  been  correctly 
taken)  is  the  precise  counterpart.  Thus  in  tig.  69  the  upper  pair  of 
pictures  (A,  B)  when  combined  in  the  stereoscope  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  projectincj  truncated  pyramid,  with  the  small  squai'e  in  the  centre- 
and  the  four  sides  sloping  equally  away  from  it  ;  whilst  the  combi- 
nation of  the  lower  pair,  C,  D  (which  are  identical  with  the  upper, 
but  are  ti-ansferred  to  opposite  sides),  no  less  vividly  brings  to  the 
mind  the  visual  conception  of  a  receding  pyramid,  still  with  the 

'  It  has  become  necessary  to  distinguish  the  binocular  microscope  which  gives, 
true  stereoscopic  effects  by  the  combination  ot  two  dissimiUxr  pictures  from  u 
binocuhir  whi(^h  simply  enables  us  to  look  with  both  eyes  at  images  which  arc- 
essentially  identical  (p.  100). 
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small  square  in  the  centre,  but  the  four  sides  sloping  equally  to- 
wards it. 

Thus  we  see  that  by  simply  crossing  the  pictures  in  the  stereo- 
scope, so  as  to  bring  before  each  eye  the  picture  taken  for  the  other, 
a  '  conversion  of  relief '  is  produced  in  the  resulting  solid  image, 
the  projecting  parts  being  made  to  recede  and  the  receding  parts 
brought  into  relief.  In  like  manner,  when  several  objects  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  crossed  pictures,  their  apparent  relative  distances 
are  reversed,  the  remoter  being  brought  nearer  and  the  nearer 
carried  backwards  ;  so  that  (for  example)  a  stereoscopic  photograph 


Fig.  69. 

representing  a  man  standing  in  front  of  a  mass  of  ice  shall  by  the 
crossing  of  the  pictures,  make  the  figure  appear  as  if  imbedded  m  the 
ice     A  like  conversion  of  relief  may  also  be  made  m  the  case  ot 
actual  solid  objects  by  the  use  of  the  pseudoscope,  an  i^^^trument 
devised  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  which  has  the  effect  of  rex  eismg 
the  perspective  projections  of  objects  seen  through  it  by  the  tA^  o 
eyes  respectively;  so  that  the  interior  of  a  basm  or  .]elly-mould  is 
nLde  to  appear  as  a  projecting  solid,  whilst  the  exterior  is  made  to 
.appear  hollow.    Hence  it  is  now  customary  to  speak  of  ster  eoscopic 
vision  as  that  in  which  the  conception  of  the  true  natural  relief  ot  an 
object  is  called  up  in  the  mind  by  the  normal  '^o'^bination  of  the 
Vo  perspective  projections  formed  of  it  by  the  right  and  left  eyes 
respectively;  whilst  hy  pseudoscopic  vision  we  mean  that  convei- 
sSn  of  relief '  which  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  ^•'^'•^'•^^^ 
perspective  projections,  whether  these  be  obtained  directly  from  t  e 
object  (as  bi  tl  e  pseudoscope)  or  from  '  crossed '  p  ctures  (as  m  the 
Seoscope)     It  s  by  no  means  every  solid  object,  however  or  evei7 
?ak  of  stereoscopic  pictures  which  can  become  the  subject  o  this 
convers  on     The  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  '  converted  form 
:rbeTpprehendedly  the  mind  appears  to  have  ^^'^J^^^^^^^ 
the  readiness  with  which  the  change  is  produced  f  ^^^^  'l^'"^ 
are  some  objects-the  interior  of  a  plaster  mask  of  a  face,  tor  ex 
LpTe-whlh  can  always  be  'converted  '  (or  turned  inside  out)  at 
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once,  there  are  others  which  resist  such  conversion  with  more  or  less 
of  persistence. ' 

Now  it  is  easily  shown  theoretically  that  the  picture  of  any 
projecting  object  seen  through  the  microscope  with  only  the  rif/hf 
hand  half  of  an  objective  having  an  even  moderate  angle  of  aperture, 
must  differ  sensibly  from  the  picture  of  the  same  object  received 
through  the  left  hand  of  the  same  objective  ;  and,  fui-ther,  that  the 
difference  between  such  pictures  must  increase  with  the  angular 
aperture  of  the  objective.  This  difference  may  be  practically  made 
apparent  by  adapting  a  '  stoTp  '  to  the  objective  in  such  a  manner  as. 
to  cover  either  the  right  or  the  left  half  of  its  aperture,  and  then  by 
carefully  tracing  the  outline  of  the  object  as  seen  through  each  half. 
But  it  is  more  satisfactorily  brought  into  view  by  taking  two  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  the  object,  one  through  each  lateral  half  of  the 
objective  ;  for  these  pictures  when  properly  paired  in  the  stereo- 
scope give  a  magnified  image  in  relief,  bringing  out  on  a  large  scale 
the  solid  form  of  the  object  from  which  tliey  were  taken.  What  is. 
needed,  therefore,  to  give  the  true  stereoscopic  power  to  the  micro- 
scope is  a  means  of  so  bisecting  the  cone  of  rays  transmitted  by  the 
objective  that  of  its  two  lateral  halves  one  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  eye.  If,  however,  the  image  thus 
formed  by  the  right  half  of  the  objective  of  a  compound  microscope 
were  seen  by  the  7'iylit  eye,  and  that  formed  by  the  left  half  were 
seen  by  the  left  eye,  the  resultant  conception  would  be  ^lot  stereo- 
scopic but  pseudoscopic,  the  projecting  parts  being  made  to  appear 
receding,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  as  the  microscoj)e 
itself  reverses  the  picture,  the  rays  proceeding  through  the  right  and 
the  left  hand  halves  of  the  objective  must  be  made  to  cross  to  the 
left  and  the  7-ight  eyes  respectively,  in  oi-derto  correspond  with  the 
(li7-ect  view  of  the  object  from  the  two  sides  ;  for  if  this  second 
reversal  does  not  take  place,  the  effect  of  the  first  reversal  of  the 
images  produced  by  the  microscope  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
produced  by  the  '  crossing  '  of  the  pictui'es  in  the  stereoscope,  or  by 
that  reversal  of  the  two  perspective  projections  formed  direct  from 
the  object,  which  is  effected  by  the  pseudoscope.  It  was  from  a 
want  of  due  appreciation  of  this  principle  (the  truth  of  which  can 
now  be  practically  demonstrated)  that  the  eai'lier  attempts  at  pro- 
ducing a  stereoscopic  binocular  microscope  tended  rather  to  produce 
a 'pseudoscopic  conversion'  of  the  objects  viewed  by  it  than  to 
represent  them  in  this  true  relief. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  explanation  of  binocular  vision  Dr. 
Abbe,  as  \ve  have  seen,  has  demonstrated  that  oblique  vision  in  the 
microscope  is  wholly  unlike  ordinary  vision  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
perspective.  The  pervspective  shortening  of  lines  and  surfaces  by 
oblique  projection  is  entirely  lost  in  the  microscope,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, it  is  contended  that  the  special  dissimilarity  which  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  ordinary  stereoscopic  effects  does  not  exist,  but  that 
an  essentially  different  mode  of  dissimilarity  is  found  between  the 
two  pictures;  The  outline  or  contour  of  a  microscopic  object  is 
SsiVf'f^n  of  this  subject  scL-  lliu  Author's  Mcnlnl  Physiology,. 
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iraaltered,  whether  viewed  by  an  axial  or  an  oblique  pencil ;  there  is 
no  foreshortening,  there  is  simply  lateral  displacement  ot  the  images 
of  consecutive  layers.  But  Abbe  contends  that,  wliilst  the  manner  in 
which  dissimilar  pictures  are  formed  in  the  binocular  microscope  is 
different  from  that  by  which  they  are  brought  about  _  in  ordinary 
.stereoscopic  vision,  yet  the  activities  of  the  brain  and  mind  by  which 
they  are  so  blended  as  to  give  rise  to  sensations  of  solidity,  depth, 
and  perspective  are  practically  identical. 

The  fact  that  lateral  displacements  of  the  image  are  seen  in  the 
microscope  depends  on  a  peculiar  property  of  microscopic  amplihca- 
tion,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  method  of  ordinary  vision. 
It  depends  entirely  on  the  fact,  enunciated  above,  that  the  amplih- 
cation  of  the  depth  is  largely  exaggerated.    Hence  solid  vision  m 
the  binocular  microscope  is  coniined  to  large  and  coarse  objects,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  large  multiples  of  the  wave-length  It 
therefore  follows  that  when  moderate  or  large  apertures  have  to  be 
emploved-that  is  to  say,  whenever  dehneation  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  oblique  rays -the  elements  of  the  object  are  no  longer 
depicted  as  solid  objects  seen  by  the  naked  eye  or  through  the  telescope 
would  be  depicted  ;  nevertheless  the  brain  arranges  them  so  that 
the  characteristics  of  solid  vision  are  still  presented 

Professor  Abbe  demonstrates  '  that  m  an  aplanatic  system  pencUs 
of  different  obliquities  yield  identical  images  of  every  plane  object, 
or  of  a  single  layer  of  a  solid  object.    This  is  true  however  large  the 

""^'ThircaSes  with  it,  as  we  have  said,  a  total  absence  of  perspec- 
tive and  an  essential  geometrical  difference  between  vision  svith  the 
binocular  microscope  and  vision  with  the  unaided  eye. 

An  object,  not  quite  flat,  as  a  curved  diatom,  when  observed  with 
.an  objective  of  wide  aperture  will  present  points  of  great  indistinct- 
ness This  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  arise  from  the  assumption 
that  there  was  a  dissimilarity  between  the  images  formed  by  the 
■axial  a^id  oblique  pencils  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  wholly  exphc- 
Sle  by  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  the  object  is  too  great  for  the 
■cii-nall  denth  of  vision  attendant  upon  a  large  aperture. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  so  long  as  the  depth  of  the  object  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  depth  of  vision,  corresponcUng  to  the  aperture 
ZT^m^m^-tior.  in  use,  we  obtain  a  distinct  ^;ar«7/«?  p-,;.c«jo» 
Si  the  Successive  layers  in  one  common  P^-f  P^P^f  ^^^^^^^t 
axis  of  the  microscope-a  ground  plan,  as  it  weie,  ot  the  object. 
MJnifestlv  then  since  depth  of  vision  decreases  with  increasmg 
S?re  c:ood  delineation  with  these  must  be  confined  to  f/..»n.r 
S^c^  than  can  be  successfully  employed  with  objectives  of  narrow 

'''^Stereoscopic  vision  with  the  microscope,  therefore,  is  due  solely 
to  d^ffrrence  of  projection  exhibited  by  the  different  parallactic  dis- 
to  '^i^^e^^'^f      P  of  successive  layers  on  the  common  ground 

^  ''Tnf  to  th^;  "t:^^^^^^^  of  depth,  not  to  the  delineation  of  the 
^1:;:  layers^tmSwei    Foi(  if  (here  were  dissimilar  images  per- 

1  Journ.  B.M.S.  series  ii.  vol.  iv.  pp.  21-24. 
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ceptible  at  difierent  planes,  tlie  out-of -focus  layei-s  must  appear  con- 
fused and  no  vision  of  deptli  would  be  possible. 

Now  stereoscope  vision  requires,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that 
the  delineating  pencils  shall  be  so  divided  that  one  portion  of  the 
adniitted  cone  of  light  is  conducted  to  one  eye  and  another  portion  to 
the  other  eye.  If  this  division  of  the  image  is  effected  in  a  symmetrical 
way,  the  cross  section  of,  e.g.  a  circle  must  be  reduced  to  two  semicircles 
representing  one  of  these  two  arrangements  seen  in  O  and  P,  fig.  70. 


I 


0 


] 


Fig.  70. 


Dr.  Abbe's  theory  is  that  the  only  condition  necessary  for  ortlw- 
scopic  effect  in  any  binocular  system  is  that  these  semicircles  or 
their  equivalents  should  be  depicted  according  to  diagram  O,  fig.  70, 
and  for  jiseudoscopic  effect  according  to  diagram  P  in  the  same  figure  ; 
and  he  demonstrates  that  all  other  circumstances,  such,  e.g.  as  the 
crossing  of  the  images,  are  wholly  immaterial. 

Orthoscopic  vision  is  always  obtained  when  the  right  half  of  the 
right  pupil  and  the  left  half  of  the  left  pupil  only  are  employed  ; 
pseudoscopic  vision  in  the  opposite  conditions.  '  It  is  quite  indif- 
ferent whether  the  effect  is  obtained  with  crossing  or  non-crossing 
rays,  whether  the  image  be  erect,  or  inverted,  or  semi-inverted,  and 
Avhatever  may  be  components  of  the  optical  arrangement.' 

The  observant  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  at  this  point  that 
there  is  a  radical  divergence  from  the  interpretation  given  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above,  insisted  that  orthoscopic 
vision  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  binocular  with  non-erecting  eye-pieces 
unless  the  axes  of  the  two  halves  of  the  admitted  cone  cross  each 
other. 

Of  course  we  must  keep  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  in  micro- 
scopic vision  it  is  not  the  object  but  its  virtual  image  only  that  we 
see.  This  apparently  solid  image  is  placed  in  the  binocula.r  micro- 
scope under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  common  objects  in 
ordinary  vision.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  the  perspective  projections  of 
this  ima{;e  which  require  to  be  compared  to  the  projections  of  soHd 
■  objects  in  ordinary  vision,  in  respect  to  which  the  criteria  of  ortho- 
scopic and  pseudoscopic  vision  have  been  defined.  But  it  can  be 
geometrically  demonstrated  that  right-eye  perspective  of  the  ap- 
parently solid  image  is  always  obtained  from  the  right-hand  portion  of 
the  emergent  pencils,  left-eye  perspective  from  the  left-hand  portion  • 
nncl  It  IS  quite  immaterial,  as  regards  this  result,  tvhich  portion  of  the 
emergent  rays  is  admitted  hy  the  right  or  the  le/t  part  of  the  objective. 
ti,  I  manner  in  which  the  delineating  j^encih  are  transmitted 
through  the  system  may  be  such  as  to  require  crossing  over  of  the 
i-ays  from  the  right-hand  half  of  the  objective  to  the  left  eye-piece 
^ncl  vice  versa.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  binocular  effect.  In  the 
Wenham  and  Nachet  binocular  (pp.  98,  99)  crossing  over  is  required 
Decausethe  mversion  of  the  pencils  is  not  changed  by  two  reflexions 
It  the  delmeating  pencUs  have  been  reflected  an  even  number  oi  times 


Fig.  71 
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in  the  same  plane,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  rays  to  cross  ;  but  if 
they  have  been  reflected  an  odd  number  of  times,  it  is  not  only  jin- 
necessary,  but  is  destructive  of  orthoscopic  effect,  provided  ordinary 
eye-pieces  (non- erecting)  are  employed.  Hence  in  the  Stephenson  bin- 
ocular it  is  not  only  not  required,  but  would  give  pseudoscopic  effect. 
Principal  Forms  of  Binocular  Microscopes. — The  first  binocular 

■  of  a  practical  character  was  the  arrangement  of  Professor  J.  L. 
Riddell,  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  devised  in  1851  and  constructed  in 
1852,  and  a  description  of  its  nature  and  its  genesis  was  given  by 
him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal 

■  of  Microscopical  Science  '  in  the  year  1854.' 

A  representation  of  his  original  instrument  is  presented  in  fig.  71, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  prisms  by  which  the  binocular  effect  was 
obtained  is  shown  in  fig.  72. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pencil  of  rays  emerging  from  the  back 
lens  of  the  combination  I  is  divided  into  two,  each  half  passing  re- 
spectively into  the  right  and  left  prisms  ;  the  path  of  the  rays  is 
indicated  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  the  object  being  at  o. 

To  secure  coincidence  of  the  images  in  the  field  of  view  for 
varying  widths  between  the  eyes  Professor  Riddell  devised  (1)  a 
means  of  regulating  the  inclination  of  the  prisms  by  mounting  them 
in  hinged  frames,  so  that,  while  their  lower  edges,  near  a,  fig.  72, 
remaui  always  in  parallel  contact,  the  inclination  of  the  internal 
reflecting  surfaces  can  be  varied  by  the  action  of  the  milled  head  in 
front  of  the  prism  box;  (2)  the 

lower  ends  of  the  binocular       },»  f^aj  j,'^ 

tubes  ai'e  connected  by  travel- 
ling sockets,  moving  on  one 
and  the  same  axis,  on  which 
•  are  cut  corresponding  right- 
-and  left-handed  screws,  so  that 
the  width  of  the  tubes  may 
correspond  with  that  of  the 
prisms  ;  and  (3)  the  upper 
ends  of  the  tubes  ai'e  con- 
nected by  racks,  one  acting 
above  and  the  other  below  the 
same  pinion,  so  that  right-  and 
left-handed  movements  are 
communicated  by  turning  the 
pinion. 

This  in.strument  could  only 
he  used  in  a  vertical  position, 
as  shown  in  the  figure  (71)  ; 
to  obviate  this  consideraljle 


Fio.  73. — Arrangement  of  prisms  in  Nachct's 
stereoscopic  binocular  microscope. 


■drawback  Pviddell  mounted  two  right-angled  prisms  in  brass  caps, 
which  could  be  slipped  over  the  eye-pieces.  This  arrangement  in- 
serts the  image  in  both  planes,  and  it  is  seen  through  the  instru- 
ment as  in  nature. 

This  .system  of  binocular  excited  much  interest  in  Enrfand  im- 
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mediately  after  its  publication,  and  Mi-.  Wenliam  in  London  ancV 
MM.  Nachet,  of  Paris,  soon  suggested  and  devised  a  variety  ot 
binocular  systems. 

Nachet's  Binocular.— One  of  these  (not  now,  we  liave  reason  to- 
believe,  advocated  or  employed  hj  its  inventor)  was  that  devised  by 
MM   Nachet,  constructed  on  the  method  shown  m  hg.  i6.  llie 
cone  of  rays  issuing  from  the  back  lens  of  the  ol)iective  meets  the- 
flat  surface  of  a  prism  {f)  placed  above  it,  Avhose  section  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  is  divided  by  reflexion  withm  this  pnsm  into 
two  lateral  halves,  which  cross  each  other  in  its  interior,    ilie  rays 
ah  that  form  the  right  half  of  the  cone,  impinging  very  obliquely  on 
the  internal  face  of  the  prism,  suffer  total  reflexion,  emerging  through 
its  left  side  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  and  therefore  undergoing 
no  ref ractiori  ;  whilst  the  rays  a'  b',  forming  the  left  half  of  the  cone,, 
are  reflected  in  like  manner  towards  the  right.    Each  of  these 
pencils  is  received  by  a  lateral  prism,  which  agam  changes  iis  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  render  it  parallel  to  its  original  course  and  thus  the 
two  halves^?,  and  a' b'  of  the  original  pencil  are  completely  separ^^^^^^^ 
from  each  other,  the  former  being  received  into  the  left-hand  body 
of  the  microscope  (flg.  73),  and  the  latter  into  its  right-hand  bod)-^ 
These  two  bodies  are  parallel  ;  and,  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw 
at  their  base,  which  alters  the  distance  between  the  centra  and  the 
lateral  prisms,  they  can  be  separated  from  or  approximated  towai  s 
each  other,  so  that  the  diff-erence  between  their  axes  can  be  bi  ought 
into  exact  coincidence  with  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  the 
eves  of  the  individual  observer.    This  instrument  gives  true  stereo- 
scopic' projection  to  the  conjoint  image  formed  by  the  mental  fusioi. 
of  the  two  distinct  pictures,  and  with  low  powers  of  moderate- 
angular  aperture  its  performance  is  highly  satisfactory^     everv  rav 
however,  certain  drawbacks  to  its  general  utility.    First,  e^  ei  j  laj 
of  each  'pencil  sufters  tn:o  reflexions,  - V"'nf  ^Tt' w4  a 
surfaces  :  this  necessarily  involves  a  considerable  loss  of  1  ght,  ^Mth  a 
further  liability  to  the  impairment  of  the  image  by  the  smalle  t 
;vant  of  exactness  in  the  form  of  either  of  the  W^lf-^'-.^^'^'fy^ 
mechanical  arrangements  requisite  for  varying  ^l^^/^^f  "'f^^J.  * 
bodies  involve  an  additional  liability  to  derangement  m  tbe  ac^ius 
ment  of  the  prisms.  Thirdly,  the  instrument  can  only  be  used  for  its- 
Xn  spe'ia/purpose;  so  that  the  observer  must  also  provided 
S  1  ordinal-^  single-bodied  microscope       the  e^^^^^^^^^^ 
nbipcts  unsuited  to  the  powers  of  his  binocular.  Fourthl} ,  the  paia 
S  of  -he  bodies  involves  parallehsm  of  the  axes  of  the  observei-  s- 
everthe  maintenance  of  which  for  any  length  of  time  |s  fotiguing 
^  Wenham's  Stereoscopic  Binocular.-All  these  objections  are 

S;;:tWe  's  ;;h:cerTl,e  i,r..n-upto.l  halt  of  the  CO,,,  (tigs.  74,  »). 
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on  its  entrance  into  the  prism,  is  scarcely  subjected  to  any  7'efraction, 
since  its  axial  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  it  meets;  but 
within  the  prism  it  is  subjected  to  two  reflexions  at  h  and  c,  which 
send  it  forth  again  obliquely  in  the  line 
d  towards  the  eye-piece  of  the  secondary 
or  left-hand  body  (tig.  75,  L) ;  and  since 
at  its  emergence  its  axial  ray  is  again 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
it  suffers  no  more  refraction  on  passing 
out  of  the  prism  than  on  entering  it.  By 
this  arrangement  the  image  received  by 
the  rifjlit  eye  is  formed  by  the  rays  which 
have  passed  through  the  left  half  of  the 
objective,  and  have  come  on  without  any 
interruption  whatever ;  whilst  the  image 
received  by  the  hft  eye  is  formed  by  the 
rays  which  have  passed  through  the  right 
half  of  the  objective,  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  two  reflexions  within  the  jsrism, 
passing  through  only  two  surfaces  of  glass. 

variation  of  distance  between  the  axes  of  the  eyes  in  different  in- 
dividuals is  made  by  drawing  out  or  pushing  in  the  eye-pieces,  which 


^  

« 


Fig.  74. — Wenliam's  prism. 
The  adjustment  for  the 


Fig.  75.  Fro.  7(i. 

Wenliam's  stereoscopic  binocular  jiiicroscopo. 

are  moved  consentaneously  by  means  of  a  milled-head,  as  shown  in 
fig.  76.  Now,  although  it  may  be  objected  to  Mr.  Wenham's  method 
(1)  that,  as  tlie  rays  which  pass  through  tlie  prism  and  are  oblicjuely 
reflected  into  the  secondary  body  traverse  a  longer  distance  than 
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those  -which  pass  on  uninterruptedly  into  the  principal  body,  the 
picture  formed  by  them  will  be  somewhat  larger  tban  that  which 
is  formed  by  the  other  set ;  and  (2)  that  the  picture  formed  by  the 
rays  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  pnsm  must  be 
inferior  in  distinctness  to  that  formed  by  the  uninterrupted  halt  ot 
the  cone  of  rays  ;  these  objections  are  found  to  have  no  practica 
weight.    For  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  experimented 
upon  the  phenomena  of  stereoscopic  vision  (1)  that  a  slight  difier- 
ence  in  the  size  of  the  two  pictures  is  no  bar  to  their  pertect  com- 
bination :  and  (2)  that  if  one  of  the  pictures  be  good  the  full  efiect 
of  relief  is  given  to  the  image,  even  though  the  other  picture  be 
faint  and  imperfect,  provided  that  the  outlines  of  the  latter  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  represent  its  perspective  projection  Hence 
if,  instead  of  the  two  equally  half-good  pictures  which  are  obtainable 
by  MM.  Nachet's  original  construction,  we  had  in  Mr.  Wenham  s 
one  good  and  one  indifferent  picture,  the  latter  would  be  decidedly 
preferable.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  deterioration  of  the  second 
^  picture  in  Mr.  Wenham's  arrangement  is 

less  considerable  than  that  of  both  pictures 
in  the  original  arrangement  of  MM.  Nachet; 
so  that  the  optical  performance  of  the  Wen- 
liam  binocular  is  in  every  way  superior.  It 
has,  in  addition,  these  further  advantages 
over  the  preceding  :  First,  the  greater  com- 
fort in  using  it  (especially  for  some  length 
of  time  together),  which  results  from  the 
convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  at  their 
usual  angle  for  moderately  near  objects; 
secondly,  that  this  binocular  arrangement 
does  not  necessitate  a  special  instrument, 
but  may  be  applied  to  any  microscope  which 
is  capable  of  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
secondary  body,  the  prism  being  so  fixed  m 
a  movable  frame  that  it  may  m  a  moment 
be  taken  out  of  the  tube  or  replaced  there- 
in, so  that  when  it  has  been  removed  the 
principal  body  acts  in  every  respect  as  an 
ordinary  microscope,  the  entire  cone  of  rays 
passing  uninterruptedly  into  it;  and  thirdly,  that  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction  renders  its  derangement  almost  impossible. 

S'eph  nson's  Binccular.-A  ne^v  form  of  f---''!-  ^^^'dis 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Stephenson,^  which  1ms  certa  n  d  s- 
Unctive  features,  and  at  the  time  Mr.  Stephenson  devise,  it  he  was 
ei^iirely  unaware  that  any  part  of  the  method  he  employed  had  be_en 
ti^p  l  bv     other     He  had  however,  independently  conceived  Eid- 

ei  l  fe^i^^rf^^^^  ^^^"^  r'-.  'TTZ 

dells  device  lo  ^^^^^^^.^^  and  acknowledged  about  three 


Fig.  77. — Riddell's  binocular 
prisms,  as  applied  by  Mr. 
Stephenson. 


instrument. 


;in<j  his  senso 


'  TheAut,K,rco.noJ  «i^ri^^  in,. 
'^"/tSio"  by         ^  tl.ero  can  be  no -dJubt,  he  might  have  largely  pro- 
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years  after  the  full  description  and  completion  of  his  binocular.' 
The  cone  of  rays  passing  upwards  from  the  object-glass  meets  a  pair 
of  prisms  (A  A,  fig.  77)  fixed  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope  imme- 
diately above  the  posterior  combination  of  the  objective,  so  as  to  catch 
the  light-rays  on  their  emergence  from  it ;  these  it  divides  into  two 
halves  and  behaves  as  described  in  the  Riddell  prisms,  which,  in  fact, 
they  are.  As  the  cone  of  rays  is  equally  divided  by  the  two  prisms, 
and  its  two  halves  are  similarly  acted  on,  the  two  pictures  are  equally 
illuminated,  and  of  the  same  size  ;  while  the  close  approximation  of 
the  prisms  to  the  back  lens  of  the  objective  enables  even  high  powers 
to  be  used  with  very  little  loss  of  light  or  of  definition,  provided 
that  the  angles  and  surfaces  of  the  prisms  are 
worked  with  exactness  ;  and  as  the  two  bodies 
can  bo  made  to  converge  at  a  smaller  angle  than 
in  the  Wenham  arrangement,  the  observer  looks 
through  them  with  more  comfort.  But  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's ingenious  arrangement  is  liable  to  the 
great  drawback  of  not  being  convertible  (like  Mi-. 
Wenham's)  into  an  oi'dinary  monocular  by  tlie 
withdrawal  of  a  prism,  so  that  the  use  of  this  foi-m 
of  it  will  be  probably  restricted  to  those  who  desire 
to  work  with  a  binocular  when  employing  high  78. 
powers.  In  order  to  avoid  slight  errors  arising 
from  the  impinging  of  the  central  ray  of  the  cone,  at  its  emergence 
from  the  objective,  against  the  double  edge  of  the  prism -combination, 
Mr.  Stephenson  has  devised  a  special  form  of  sub-stage  condenser 
(also  made  by  Mr.  Browning),  whioh  causes  the  illuminating  rays  to 
issue  from  the  object  in  two 
separate  pencils,  which  will 
strike  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
prisms.  This  consists  of  two 
deep  cylindrical  lenses  A  and 
B,  fig.  78,  whose  focal  lengths 
are  as  2-3  to  1,  having  their 
curved  faces  opposed  to  each 
otlier,  as  shown  in  section  at 
C  ;  the  larger  and  less  convex 
being  placed  with  its  plane  side 
downwards,  so  as  to  receive 
light  from  the  mirror,  or  (which 
is  preferable)  direct  from  a 
lamp.  Under  this  combination 
slides  a  movable  stop,  with  two  circular  openings,  as  sliown  in  fig. 
79.  The  lamp  being  placed  in  front  of  the  instrument,  the  two 
apertures  admit  similar  pencils  of  light  from  it,  so  that  each  eye 
receives  a  completely  equal  illumination,  and  no  confusion  can  occur 
from  the  impinging  of  the  rays  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  prisms. 
With  this  arrangement  the  Podura  markings  are  shown  as  figured 
l)y  the  late  Richard  Beck,  while  the  curvatures  of  the  scale  come 
out  with  the  distinctness  peculiar  to  binocular  vision. 

*  Monthly  Microscoincal  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  41. 
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Fig.  80. — Stephenson's  erecting 
prislTi. 


But  one  of  the  Greatest  advantage.s  attendant  on  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's construction  is  its  capability  of  being  combined  with  an 
«-«c<iHr/ arrangement,  which  renders  it  applicable  to  purpo.ses  for 
which  the  Wenham  binocular  cannot  be  conveniently  used  By 
the  interposition  of  a  plane  silvered  mirror,  or  (still  better)  of  a 
reflecting  prism  (fig.  80),  above  the  tube  contaimng  the  binocular 
°  prisms,  each  halt  of  tlie  cone  of  rays  is 

so  deflected  tliat  its  image  is  reversed 
vertical/'}/,  the  rays  entering  the  prism 
Uirough  the  surface  C  B,  being  reflected 
by  the  surface  AB,  .so  as  to  pass  out 
;i"-ain  by  the  surface  A  C  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  dotted  lines.  Thus  the  right 
and  the  left  half -cones  are  directed  respec- 
tively into  the  right  and  the  left  bodies, 
which    are  inclined  at  a  convenient 
angle,  as  shown  in  fig.  81  ;  so  that — 
the  stage  being  horizontal— the  instru- 
ment becomes  a  most  useful  compound 
dissecting  microscope,  and  as  thus  ar- 
ranged by  Swift,  with  well  adjusted  rests 
for  the  hands,  has  but  few  equals  for  the 
purposes  of  minute  dissections  and  delicate  mounting  operations  ; 
indeed,  the  value  of  the  erecting  binocular  consists  m  its  apphc- 
ability  to  the  picking  out  of  very  minute  objects,  such  as  Dmtams, 
■'  Pnlycystina,     or  Foranumjera, 

and  to  the  prosecution  of 
minute  dissections,  especially 
when  these  have  to  be  carried  on 
in  fluid.  No  one  who  has  only 
thus  worked  monocuJarhj  can 
appreciate  the  guidance  derivable 
from  binocnJar  vision  when  once 
the  habit  of  working  with  it  has 
been  formed. 

Tolles'  Binocular  Eye-piece.— 
An  ingenious  eye-piece  lias  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Tolles  (Boston, 
U.S.A.),  which,  fitted  into  the 
body  of  a  monocular  microscope, 
converts  it  into  an  erecting  stereo- 
scopic binocula  r.  This  conversion 
is  effected  by  the  interposition 
of  a  sy.stein  of  prisms  similar  to  that  originally  devised  by  MM. 
Nachet,  but  made  on  a  larger  scale,  between  an  '  erector  (re- 
sembling that  used  in  the  eye-piece  of  a  day-telescope)  and  a  pan 
of  ordinary  Huyghenian  eye-pieces,  the  andral  or  dividing  prism 
being  placed  at  or  near  the  plane  of  the  secondary  image  fo|-med  by 
+he  erector  while  the  two  eye-pieces  are  placed  immediately  aboA  e 
the  tTlnZrd  prisms,  and  the  combination  thus  making  that 
<lhis  o    in  the.  pencils  tornnng  the  secondary  image  which  m  the 


Fio.  81. — Stephenson's  erecting 
binoculiu'. 
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Nachet  Ijinociilar  it  makes  in  the  pencils  emerging  from  the  objective. 
As  all  the  image-forming  rays  have  to  pass  through  the  two  surfaces 
of  four  lenses  and  two  prisms,  besides  sustaining  two  internal  re- 
flexions in  the  latter,  it  is  surprising  that  Professor  H.  L.  Smitli,  while 
admitting  a  loss  of  light,  should  feel  able  to  speak  of  the  definition 
.of  this  instrument  as  not  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  Wenham  or 
the  Nachet  binocular.  It  is  obviously  a  great  advantage  that  this 
eye-piece  can  be  used  with  any  microscope  and  with  objectives  of 
=high  power  ;  but  as  its  effectiveness  must  depend  upon  extraordinary 
.accuracy  of  Avorkmanship  its  cost  must  necessarily  be  great.' 


/ 


Fig.  82. — Abbe's  binocular  eye-piece. 

Abbe's  Stereoscopic  Eye-piece. — Fig.  82  represents  tiiis  in- 
strument in  section.  The  body  A  A'  contains  three  prisms  of 
crown  glass,  «,  h,  and  h'.  The  two  eye-pieces  B,  B'  are  let  into  the 
top  plate,  the  former  being  fixed,  whilst  the  latter  has  a  lateral 
sliding  movement ;  the  bottom  plate  carries  the  tube  C  for  inserting 
the  eye-piece  into  the  microscope  tube  like  an  ordinary  eye-piece. 

The  two  prisms  a  and  h  ai-e  united  so  as  to  form  a  thick  plate 
with  parallel  sides,  their  continuity,  however,  being  broken  by  an 

'  See  American  .Journal  of  Sciniicr,  vol.  xxxviii.  (1804),  p.  Ill,  and  vol.  xxxix. 
-^ISeS),  p.  212;  and  Monthly  Microso.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  (1871),  p.  15. 
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exceedingly  thin  stratum  of  air — less  than  0"01  mm. — inclined  tc 
the  axis  at  an  aiigle  of  38-5°.  The  cone  of  rays  from  the  objective 
is  divided  into  two  pai-ts,  one  being  transmitted  and  the  other 
reflected.  The  transmitted  rays  pass  through  a,  b  without  deviation,, 
and  form  an  image  of  the  object  in  the  axial  eye-piece  13.  The  rays, 
reflected  at  the  angle  shown  in  the  figure  pass  through  the  second 
surface  of  the  prism  h  (upon  which  they  are  incident  at  right  angles), 
and  emerging  at  an  inclination  of  13°  with  the  horizontal  are 
totally  reflected  into  the  eye-piece  /3'  at  an  angle  of  90°  by  the- 
hypothenuse  surface  of  the  right-angled  equilateral  prism  h',  the 
axis  of  which  also  makes  an  angle  of  13°  Avith  the  axis  of  the 
microscope. 

Adjustment  for  different  distances  between  the  eyes  is  effected 
by  the  screw  D,  which  moves  the  eye-piece  ^' ,  together  with  the- 
prism  b',  in  a  parallel  direction.  The  tubes  of  the  eye-pieces  can 
also  be  drawn  out  if  greater  separation  is  required. 

The  eye-pieces  have  the  usual  two  lenses,  but  are  of  special  con- 
struction in  order  to  equalise  the  length  of  the  direct  axis  and  the 
doubly  reflected  axis,  and  in  spite  of  this  inequality  obtain  sharply- 
defined  images  of  equal  amplification  with  the  same  focus. 

Stereoscopic  vision  is  obtained  by  halving  the  cones  of  ray.s. 
above  the  eye-pieces.  This  is  effected  by  stopping  off  half  of  the 
real  image  of  the  objective  opening  formed  above  the  eye-pieces  at 
the  so-called  'eye-point'  /?  or  P',  which  represents  the  common 
cross-section  of  all  the  pencils  emerging  from  the  eye-piece.  A  cap 
Nvith  a  semicircular  diaphragm  is  fitted  to  the  eye-piece  (shown  in 
the  figure  over  ji'),  the  straight  edge  of  which  is  exactly  in  the 
optic  axis  of  the  eye-piece,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  screwing 
so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  bisection  of  the  cones  of  rays  from  every 
point  of  the  field. 

The  height  of  the  diaphragm  is  regulated  once  for  all  for  the 
same  length  of  the  microscope-tube  by  finding  the  position  for  which 
the  aperture-image  (which  on  withdrawing  the  eye  from  the  eye- 
piece is  visible  as'a  bright  circle  above  it)  shows  no  parallax  against 
the  straight  edge  of  the  diaphragm,  i.e.  so  that  on  moving  the  eye 
laterally  the  image  always  appears  to  adhere  to  the  edge.  _ 

In  addition  to  the  above  caps  with  diaphragms  the  instrument 
is  supplied  with  ordinary  caps  with  circular  apertures,  as  in  /?. 
They  taper  slightly  and  simply  slide  into  the  eye-piece,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  changed.  The  special  feature  of  the  instrument 
is  1st,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  with  the  highest  powers;  and 
2ndly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  up  half  of  each  of  the  eye-piece 
tubes,  thus  losing  half  the  total  amount  of  light.  It  is  sufficient  if 
one  only  (the  lateral  one)  is  half  obscured,  leaving  the  other  free. 
As  the  normal  division  of  light  between  the  two  tubes  is  two-thirds- 
(in  the  axial)  and  one-third  (in  the  lateral),  the  total  loss  of  light  is 
reduced  to  one-.sixth.  .      .       .  ,  • , 

The  field  of  view  in  the  axial  eye-piece  in  this  arrangement  m 
any  case  necessarily  appears  brighter  than  that  of  the  lateral  one- 
seen  with  the  same  eye,  and  in  regard  to  this  Dr.  Ab^ie  re- 
marks that  the  difference  between  the  brightness  of  the  two  helds- 
in  binocular  obser^■ation  '  is  not  only  no  defect,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
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ji  decided  advantage.'  For  experience  lias  long  proved  that,  to- 
obtain  a  good  stereoscopic  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  that  one  image 
should  be  as  perfect  and  clear  as  possible,  whilst  the  other  niay^ 
without  appreciable  disadvantage,  be  of  sensibly  less  perfection. 

It  might  therefore  be  anticipated  that  this  would  apjjly  (as  in 
fact  it  does)  in  the  same  way  to  difference  of  luminosity.  Moreover, 
an  additional  fact  must  be  taken  into  account — that  the  two  eyes, 
especially  of  microscopists,  always  show  unequal  sensibility  to  light 
as  the  result  of  constant  unequal  use.  The  less  used  eye,  whose- 
acuteness  of  vision  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  one  more  fre- 
quently exercised,  shows  a  greater  sensibility  to  light,  and  the- 
difference  is  so  considerable  that  the  less  luminous  image  of  the- 
lateral  eye-piece,  when  viewed  with  the  less  exercised  (generally  the 
left)  eye,  seems  even  brighter  than  the  other  when  viewed  with  tlie- 
exercised  eye.  The  unequal  division  of  the  light  is  therefore  a, 
welcome  element,  as  it  serves  to  equalise  this  physiological  difference. 
The  observer  has  only  to  take  care  that  the  less  used  eye  is  applied  to- 
the  lateral  eye-piece  ;  and  3rdly,  the  ingenious  arrangement  whereby, 
by  simply  turning  the  caps  with  the  diaphragms,  orthoscopic  or 
pseudoscopic  effect  can  be  produced  instantaneously  at  i3leasure.  It- 
is  more  particularly  available  for  tubes  of  short  length,  for  which 
the  Wenham  prism  is  inapplicable. 

The  stereoscopic  binocular  is  put  to  its  most  advantageous  use- 
when  applied  either  to  opaque  objects  of  whose  solid  forms  we  are- 
desirous  of  gaining  an  exact  appreciation  or  to  transijcirent  objects, 
which  have  such  a  thickness  as  to  make  the  accurate  distinction 
between  their  nearer  and  their  more  remote  planes  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. All  stereoscopic  vision  with  the  microscope,  so  far  as  it  is- 
anything  more  than  mere  seeing  with  two  eyes,  depends,  as  already 
seen,  exclusively  upon  the  unequal  inclination  of  the  pencils  which 
form  the  two  images  to  the  plane  of  the  preparation,  or  the  axis  of 
the  microscope.  By  uniform  halving  of  the  pencils — whether  by 
prisms  above  the  objective  or  by  diaphragms  over  the  eye-pieces — 
the  difference  in  the  directions  of  the  illumination  in  regard  to  the 
preparation  reaches  approximately  the  half  of  the  angle  of  aperture 
of  the  objective,  provided  that  its  Avhole  aperture  is  filled  with  rays. 
By  the  one-sided  hah-ing  we  have  been  considering,  the  direct  image 
is  produced  by  a  pencil  the  axis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  preparation,  and  the  deflected  image  by  one  whose  axis, 
is  inclined  about  a  fourth  of  the  angle  of  aperture. 

^\  ith  low  powers,  which  allow  of  a  relatively  considerable 
depth-perspective,  the  slight  difference  of  inclination,  which  remains, 
in  the  latter  case,  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  perspective  of  the  successive  layers  in  the  images. 
But  with  high  powers  the  difference  in  the  two  images  does  not- 
keep  pace — even  when  both  eye-pieces  are  half-covered — with  the 
increase  of  the  angle  of  aperture,  so  long  as  ordinary  central  illumi- 
nation is  used.  For  in  this  case  the  incident  pencil  does  not  fill 
the  whole  of  the  opening  of  the  objective,  but  only  a  relatively 
small  central  part,  which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  embrace  more  than  40'' 
of  angle,  and  in  most  cases  cannot  embrace  more  without  the 
clearness  of  the  microscopic  image  being  affected  and  the  focal 
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^■depth  also  being  xinnecessarily  decreased  But  as  tliose  parts  of  the 
preparation  which  especially  allow  of  solid  conception  are  always 
formed  by  direct  transmitted  rays  in  oljservatnjn  with  transmitted 
liffht,  it  follows  that  under  these  circumstances  the  difference  ot  the 
two  images  is  founded,  not  on  the  whole  aperture-angle  of  the  oh- 
iective,  but  on  the  much  smaller  angle  of  the  incident  and  directly 
transmitted  pencils,  which  only  allow  of  relatively  small  differences 
■of  inclination  of  the  image-forming  rays  to  the  preparation.    It  is 

evident,  however,  that  when  objectives 
of  short  focus  and  correspondingly  large 
angle  are  used,  a  considerably  greater 
differentiation  of  the  two  images  with  re- 
spect to  parallax  can  be  produced  if,  in 
place  of  one  axial  illuminating  pencil,  two 
pencils  are  used  opp(Jsitely  inclined  to  the 
axis  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the 
images  is  produced  by  one  of  the  pencils. 
This  kind  of  double  illumination,  though 
it;  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  simple 
mirror,  can  be  easily  produced  by  using 
Fig-  ^y^th  the  condenser  a  diaphragm  with  two 

onenin^s  (fig.  83),  placed  in  the  diaphragm  stage  under  the  con- 
<lenser°  We  then  have  it  in  our  power  to  use,  at  pleasure,  pencils 
of  narrower  or  wider  aperture  and  of  greater  or  less  inc  mation 
towards  the  axis  by  making  the  openings  of  different  width  and 
■different  distance  apart.  „ 
With  diaphragms  of  this  form  (which  can  easily  be  made  out  ot 
-card-board)  the  larger  aperture  angles  of  high -power  objectives  may 
be  made  use  of  to  intensify  the  stereoscopic  effect  without  employing 
wide  pencils,  which  are  prejudicial  both  as  diminishing  the  clearness 
•of  the  image  and  the  focal  depth.  . 

Of  cou?se  with  this  method  of  illumination  both  eye-pieces  must 
be  half  covered  in  order  that  one  image  may  receive  light  only  trom 
one  of  the  two  illuminating  cones,  and  the  other  only 
from  the  other.   The  division  of  light  in  both  the  aperture- 
.C^  (T^    images  will  then  be  as  shown  in  fig.  84  ;  and  it  is  evident 
^      T     that  in  this  case  the  brightness  of  the  image  for  both  eyes 
together  is  exactly  the  same  as  would  be  given  by  one 
Fio.  84.     y£°^]^g        cones  alone  without  any  covering.  _  _ 

The  method  of  illumination  here  referred  to— wliich  was  origm- 
allv  recommended  by  Mr.  Stephenson  for  his  binocular  microscope- 
has  in  fact,  proved  itself  to  be  by  far  the  best  when  it  xs  a  question 
-of  usin<r  higher  powers  than  about  300  times.  It  necessardy  requires 
very  well  corrected  and  properly  adjusted  objectives  the  sharpness 
.of  the  image  is  not  to  suffer;  but  if  these  conditions  are  satisfaed  it 
yields  most  striking  stereoscopic  effects,  even  with  objectives  of 
i  mm.  and  less  focallength,  provided  the  preparation  "^der  obser- 
;aTil  presents  within  a  small  depth  a  sufficiently  characteristic 

structure  Binoculars.-The  great  comfort  which  is  ex^ 

jerienceif brthe  niicroscopist  from  the  conjoint  use  of  both  eyes  h.^ 
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led  to  the  invention  of  more  than  one  arrangement  by  whicli  this 
■comfort  can  be  secured  when  those  high  powers  are  required  which 
■cannot  be  employed  with  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  binocular.  This 
is  accomplished  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  lay  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that  when  a  pencd  of  rays  falls 
obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  a  refracting  medium  a  part  of  it  is 
reflected  without  entering  that  medium  at  all.  In  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  the  Wenham  prism,  they 
interpose  an  inclined  plate  of  glass  with  parallel  sides, 
through  whicli  one  portion  of  the  rays  proceeding  up- 
Avards  from  the  whole  aperture  of  the  objective  passes 
into  the  principal  body  with  very  little  change  in  its 
course,  whilst  another  portion  is  I'eflected  from  its  sur- 
face into  a  rectangular  prism  so  placed  as  to  direct  it 
obliquely  upwards  into  the  secondary  body  (fig.  85). 
Although  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  brightness  be- 
tween the  two  images,  that  formed  by  the  reflected  rays 
being  the  fainter,  yet  there  is  marvellously  little  loss  of 
definition  in  either,  even  when  the  50th  of  an  inch  objec- 
tive is  used.  The  disc  and  prism  are  fixed  in  a  short 
tube,  which  can  be  readily  substituted  in  any  ordinary 
binocular  microscope  for  the  one  containing  the  Wenham  gg 
prism.  Other  arrangements  were  long  since  devised 
by  Mr.  Wenham,'  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Schroder,  for  securing 
binocular  vision  with  the  highest  powers.  We  have  used  the  latter 
•of  these  with  perfect  satisfaction,  but  all  that  is  required  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student  in  the  arrangement  of  PoAvell  and  Lealand. 

To  those  who  have  used  these  forms  of  binocular  habitually  it 
has  been  a  frequent  source  of  surpi'ise  and  perplexity  that,  although 
theoretically  such  a  form  as  that  of  Powell  and  Lealand's  is  non- 
stereoscopic,  yet  objects  studied  with  high  powers  have  appeared  as 
if  in  relief,  and  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  stereoscopic  vision  has 
been  distinctly  manifest.  The  Editor  was  conscious 
of  this  for  many  years  in  the  use  of  the  Powell  and 
Lealand  form,  with  even  the  -^-^th.  of  an  inch  power 
of  the  achromatic  construction ;  at  the  time  he  inter- 
preted it  as  a  conceptual  effect  ;  but  it  always  arose 
when  the  pupils  fell  upon  the  outer  halves  of  the 
Ramsden  circles.    The  explanation.    Dr.   A.  C. 
Mercer  considers,^  is  due  to  Abbe.    Since  (fig.  86)       i  ^\ 
when  the  eye-pieces  are  at  such  a  distance  apart  that 
the  Ramsden  circles  correspond  exactly  with  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  centre  to  centre,  the  object  appears       ;  i 
flat.    But  if  the  eye-pieces  be  racked  down,  so  as       '■  i 
to  be  nearer  together,  the  centres  of  the  pupils  fall  Fio.  8C. 

upon  the  outer  halves  of  the  Ramsden  circles,  and  we 
have  the  conditions  of  orthoscopic  effect ;  while  if  they  be  racked  up 
-so  as  to  be  more  separated,  the  centres  of  the  pupils  fall  on  the  inner 
halves,  and  we  have  pseudoscopic  effect. 

'  Tranmctiuns  of  the  Microsc.  Soc.  N.S.  vol.  xiv.  (18GC),  p.  105. 
'■'  Journ.  B.  M.  S.  ser.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
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The  Optical  Investigations  of  Gauss. — Before  leaving  this  section 
of  our  subject,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured,  with  as  much  clear- 
ness as  we  could  command,  to- 
enable  the  general  reader  to  com- 
prehend with  intelligibility  the 
j)rinciples  of  theoretical  and  ap- 
2)Iied  opitics  as  they  relate  to  the 
microscope,  we  believe  we  shall 
serve   the   higher   interests  of 
microscopy,  and  the  wants  or  de- 
sires of  the  more  advanced  micro- 
scopical experts,  if  we  endeavour 
to  present  in  a  form  either  devoid 
of  technicality  or  with  inevitable 
technicalities  explained  a  general 
outline  and  then  an  application 
of  the  famous  dioptric  investiga- 
tions of  Gauss,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man mathematician,  who  amongst  ■ 
many  other  brilliant  labours  in 
applied  mathematics  expounded 
the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light 
in  the  case  of  a  co-ccxial  system  of 
.    spherical  surfaces,  having  media 
S   of  various  refractive  indices  lying 
c   hetiveen  them. 

^        Although    the  assumptions, 
upon  which  the  formulaj  of  Gauss- 
rest  are  not  coincident  with  the 
conditions  presented  by  the  lens- 
combinations  which  are  employed 
in  the  construction  of  modern 
objectives  of  great  aperture,  the- 
results,  nevertheless,  furnish  an 
admirable   ju-esentation   of  the- 
path  of  the  rays  and  the  positions, 
of  cardinal  points,  even  in  the 
microscope  as  wc  know  and  use  it. 

We  remember  that  the  micro- 
scope is  largely  used  in  England 
and  America  by  men  who  cjvu 
only  employ  it  in  their  more  oi- 
less  brief  recessions  from  profes- 
sional and  commercial  pursuits, 
but  who  often  employ  it  with  en- 
thusiasm and  intelligent  purpose. 
Much  scientific  work  may  be  don&- 
by  such  men,  and  it  will  promote- 
the  accomplishment  of  this,  in  our  judgment,  if  the  frequeiitly  ex- 
pressed Sre  be  met  which  will  enable  such  students  to  understand? 
1  This  figure  is  greatly  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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in  a  general  but  thoroughly  intelligent  manner  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  employment  of  systems  of  lenses. 

Many  such  either  have  scanty  knowledge  of  algebra,  or  in  the 
•  continuous  pressure  of  other  claims  have  lost  much  that  they  once 
possessed.    AVe  believe  that  in  these  cases  the  following  exposition 

■  of  the  dioptric  system  of  Gauss,  with  a  following  example  worked 

■  out  in  full  and  with  every  step  made  clear,  will  be  of  real  and 
practical  value.  Without  some  intelligible  understanding  of  the 
ultimate  principles  of  the  microscope  no  results  of  the  highest  order 
can,  at  least  with  moderate  and  high-power  lenses  of  the  best 
modern  construction,  be  anticipated.  On  this  ground  we  commend 
the  study  to  the  earnest  reader. 

Let  E,]Sr,  SN'  (fig.  87)  be  the  spherical  surfaces  of  a  lens  of 
density  greater  than  air,  and  let  P  E,S^^  be  the  course  of  a  ray  of 
light  passing  through  it ;  C,  C,  the  centres  of  the  sjaherical  surfaces. 

Let  PR,  E.  S  be  produced  to  meet  the  perpendiculars  through 
C  and  C  in  A  and  A'. 

Let  C  P  =  r,  C  S  =  r', '  /x  =  index  of  refraction  out  of  air  into 
the  medium.  XN'=c^,  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  IST  Pt  =  6, 
N'  S  =  h'.    These  may  be  considered  as  straight  lines. 

Let  the  equation  to  P  R  be  2/  —  i  =  m  (x  —  O  IST)  .  •  (1) 

PS  „  =m'(.x- -  ON)  .  .  (2) 

or,  y  -h'  =  m'  {x-OW)  .  .  (3) 

„  y-h'  =  m"{x-OW)  .  .  (4) 

From  (2)  and  (3) 

h'  -h  =  m'  (0  N'  -  O  N)  =  m'  N'  N  =  m' d    .       .  (5) 
Now  sin  C  P  A  =    .  sin  C  R  B  ; 

nr,  Jl^ .  sin  C  A  R  =  /X  .        .  sin  C  B  R. 

Now  OA  and  CB  are  the  A-alues  of  y  in  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
when  a;  =  O  C  ; 

.-.  C  A  =  ^;  +     (0  C  -  O  N)  =  6  +  VI  r  ; 
nd  similarly  C  B  =  i  +  m'  r  ; 

.-.  (b  +  m  r)  sin  C  A  R  =  /x  {h  +  m'  r)  sin  C  B  R. 

Now  CAR,  C  B  R  do  not  in  general  differ  much  from  each 
ther,  so  that  f(jr  a  first  approximation  we  may  consider  them  to  be 


ual. 


b  +  in  r  =  jx  (b  +  m'  r),  i.e.  /j.  in'  =  ni  —Jt      ^  .b. 


Let  ~     '  ~  '"'  —       •       •       •  (6) 

Similarly,  sin  C  ^  B'  =  /x  .  sin  C  S  A'  ; 

C  B'  C"  \ ' 

^  If  either  of  tlio  curvatures  bo  tuniecl  in  the  opposite  direction  the  sign  of  the 
Orresponding  r  must  be  changed. 
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and,  as  before, 

C  B'  =  h'  +  m"  r',  C  A'  =  h'  +  m'  r'  from  equations  (4)  and  (3)  ; 
.",  as  before  we  may  take  ^  ^ 

6'  +  m"  r'  =  /X  {b'  +m'  r'),  or     vi'  =  vi"  -  (>'. 

Let  =      then  fi  vi!  =  77."  -h'  u'  .       .       .  (7)' 

From  (5)  and  (6)     6'  =  6  +  -y-  d  =^h\l-       j  +  . 
„  this  and  (7)   m"  =  //-      +    «       ~  "T"]  ^ 
and  from  (6)         =m-hu  +  bu   [l  -  -  j  -r  -  ; 

Assume  ^„o,' 

tben^.        .  b'=gb  +  h  m  \      ^^^^.^  ^  _       ^  i  .        .  (gy 

Now  let  X,  Y  be  the  coordinates  of  P,  the  point  from  which  the 
ray  of  light  proceeds  ; 

then  by  (1)  &  =  ^  -  -(X  -  ON) j  

substituting  in  (8)        b'  =  ,  Y  +  m  (/.  -f^^^^  > 

whence  ;      „  /y  _  O  N^ 

'''=I3T(X^0N)'  ^/-A:(X-0]S) 
Now  substituting  in  (4)  the  equation  to  the  refracted  ray 

y-Y[g-k^  -_'Ar(X'^0  N);* 

2/ -  ^^yrrpfZToN)         V  /-A:(X-0^); 

First  :  -If  X  be  taken  such   that  7  -  /.•  (X  -  0  N)  =  1,  i-o 
X  =  O  N  -         =  0  E,  suppose; 

then  when  1  _  „ 

=  0  N'  -    +  i7         =  O      +  ^        =  O  E  .  suppose, 

,/  =  Y  or  P  and  p  are  equally  distant  from  tlie  axis. 
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Also  if  Y  =  0,  7/  =  0  ;  or  if  a  ray  proceed  fmin  E,  it  will  after 

m"  —  kY 

refraction  pass  through  E'.  Also  m  =       yr.      —  O  N)  ~  "' 
the  ray  will  be  equally  inclined  to  tlie  axis  before  and  after  refrac- 
tion. 

E  and  E'  are  called  the  '  principal  points.' 

du' 


O E  =  O N  -  L      =0 F  +   

A"  ii'  —  u  —  d  ?«.  ic' 


=  0N  + 


d 


1^ 


fj.  [u'  — V,)  —  du  to'  ' 
OE'  =0^'  ~^ 


=  0N'  + 


:0N'  + 


dto 


d  u 


111  —  u  —  d  It  ?<' 


/X  (ii!  —  u)  —  duu' 


Secondly  :  If  m"  =  0,  or  the  ray  be  parallel  to  the  axis  after- 
refraction,  we  have  from  (8) 

b  =  —  ^  ?H,  and  the  equation  to  the  incident  ray  becomes 
k 

2/  +  ^  7)1  =  m  (.r  —  0  N),  or  y  =  m  ^.t  —  01s— 


when  7/  =  0,  rc=0]S'  +  ^=  0]Sr  +  

u'  —  Al  —  d 


1  + 


n  20 


=  0  F,  suppose. 


If  m  =  0,  or  the  ray  be  parallel  to  the  axis  before  refraction,  we  - 
:ave  from  (8) 

b'  =  ffb  =    m",  and  the  equation  to  the  refi-acted  ra}-  becomes 


"  -  m" 


'{x-0  W),  or  y  =  m"  (x  -  0      +  'j^  ; 


1  - 


d  n 
I"- 


.-.  when  y  —  0,  x  =  O  N'  —  •'^  =  O  N'  —  

?t'  —  It  •—  d  u  xil 

=  O  F',  suppose. 
F  and  F'  are  called  tlie  '  focal  points.' 

0  F  =  O  N  +  -         +  ] 

/X  (76'  —  7t)  —  d  XI  U  [ 

OF'  =  ON'-  ii.-dv,  j 
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The  focal  distance  -/  =  0  F  -  O  E  =  0  E'  -  0  F' 


/Li  {a'  —  u)  —  dull!  k 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  if  there  he  two  lenses,  and  sub- 
script numbers  refer  to  the  first  and  second  lens  respectively,  wlule 
E,  E',  F,  F'  refer  to  the  entire  system,  and  if 
a  =  OE,  -  OE/, 


■Vi  = 


—  ^  =  11^  (ic/  —  M|)  -  Ml 


v>  = 


/■J 

o  E  =  o  E ,  +  ^7,^,-,; 


o  E'  =  o  e; 


Pa'*^!  +  /^'l  ''-'2  +  '^■^1  ^-i 


OF  =  OE,  +  -  + 

^(.jf,  +  i"!  ^'i  +  ^■'^l  ^1 


o  F'  =  o  e; 


We  are  now  prepai'ed  to  tuork  out  an  example  of  the  Gauss  system 
Ijvtracinc^  a  ray  through  two  or  more  lenses  on  an  axis,  showing  how 
^inv  coniugate  may  be  found  through  two  or  more  lenses  on  that  axis. 

The  Gauss  system  of  tracing  a  ray  through  two  or  more  lenses 
on  an  axis  illustrated  by  means  of  a  worked-out  example. 

Two  lenses,  1  and  2,  fig.  88,  or  an  axis  x  y  are  given  Ao.  1  is 
^  double  convex  of  crown    inch  thick,  the  refractive  index  /x  being 

1  -Rpmemberincr  our  object,  and  the  assumed  conditions  o£  some  for  whom  we 
wri  e  we  do  not  hesitate  to  preface  this  with  the  following  notes  to  rem.nd  the 
rpadeV  of  the  sense  attached  to  certain  mathenmtical  expressions. 

t  means  hifinity.  A  plane  surface  of  a  lens  is  considered  a  sphencal  surface  of 
^n  infi"mdhis.  Any  number  divided  by  oo  =  0;  any  number  dnnded  by  0  =  x  : 
Try  nSel  0  =  0.       plus,  or  minus,  or  multiplied  by  any  number  .s 

**'^The  following  are  the  iniles  for  the  treatment  of  algebraical  signs  : 

iTixTZMfplication  or  a^M^^^^^^        Wee  signs  the  result  is  always        ;  but  .f 

^^^'^iSSS^if  SSe  i:nS=1^at  have  a  plus  sign ;  then  all  the^nns 
with  a  minus  ^ign  ;  subtract  the  less  from  the  greater  and  affix  the  sign  of  the 
greater.    Example  :  +  3  _  j  +  2  -  .5  =  -  4. 

I„  subtraction  change  the  sign  of  the  term  to  be  subtracted  and  then  add  in 
.accordance  with  the  previous  rule.    Example  : 

+_2 
—  5 

positive. 
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the  radius  of  the  surface  A  is  ^  and  tliat  of  B  1  inch.  No.  2  lens 
is  a  plano-concave  of  £int  inch  thick,  the  refractive  index  ^  being 
4,  the  radius  of  tlie  surface  C  is  ■§,  and  the  surface  D  is  plane.  The 
•distance  between  the  lenses,  that  is,  from  B  to  C  measured  on  the 
-fixis,  is  ^  inch.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  conjugate  focus  of  any 
given  point  V. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  two  points  have  first  to  be  found  witli 
regard  to  each  lens.  These  points  are  called  principal  points  (see 
P  I",  Q  Q'  in  fig.  88).  When  the  radii  of  curvature  7-  and  r',  d, 
•the  thickness,  and  /i^  /.i^,  the  ref inactive  indices  of  the  respective 
lenses,^  are  known,  the  distance  of  these  points  from  the  vertices,  i.e. 
the  points  whei-e  the  axis  cuts  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  can  be  found. 
Thus  by  applying  Professor  Fuller's  formulre  to  lens  1  the  distance  of 
P  from  the  vertex  A  can  be  determined — see  p.  116  (i) — similarly  P' 
from  B— p.  116  (ii).  In  the  same  way  the  points  Q  Q'  from  C  and  D 
in  lens  2  can  be  measured  oif— (v)  (vi),  p.  117. 

I It  must  be  particularly  noticed  that  in  measuring  off  any  dis- 
tance if  the  number  is  -f  it  must  be  measured  from  left  to  right, 
;and  if  —  from  right  to  left.  Thus  in  (i)  p.  116  because  the  sign  of 
•158  is  -f  P  lies  -158  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  A.  And  in  (ii) 
because  -21  is  —  P'  lies  -21  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  B.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  radii  ;  thus  the  radius  of  A,  being  measured  from 
-the  vertex  to  the  centre  or  from  left  to  right,  is  +  ;  but  the  radius 
■of  B,  being  measured  from  the  vertex  to  its  centre  or  from  right  to 
left,  is  -  .    Similarly  with  the  concave  surface,  C  being  measured 

• from  right  to  left  is  — . 
In  both  the  examples  before  us  the  points  P  P',  Q  Q'  fall  iiiside 
i:heir  respective  lenses,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  Avill  do  so  in 
•every  instance.    In  some  forms  of  menisci,  for  example,  they  will  fall 
■outside  the  lens  altogetlier. 

With  regard  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  it  follows  the  same  rule  ; 
thus, /in  lens  1  is  measured  to  the  left  from  P,  and  /'  to  the  right 
■from  P'  ;  similarly  in  lens  2,/"  is  measured  to  the  right  from  Q, 
-and/'"  to  the  left  from  Q'. 

Having  determined  the  focal  length  of  each  lens,  the  distance 
between  the  right  hand  principal  point  of  the  first  lens  P'  and  the 
left  hand  principal  point  of  the  second  lens  Q  must  next  be  found.  It 
manifestly  is  the  distance  of  B  from  P'  +  the  distance  B  C  between 
-the  lenses,  Q  being  at  the  point  C.  Therefore 

P'  Q  =  -21  +  •2^5  =  -46  =  c. 

When  these  three  data  liave  been  obtained— that  is,  the  focal 
length  of  each  lens,  and  the  distance  l^etween  them— we  are  in  a 
Tosition  to  apply  the  formulae  (ix)and  (x),  p.  118,  to  find  the  principal 
Tomts  E  and  E'  of  the  combination. 

"'^  worlced  out  example  no  distinction  lias  been  made  between  the  r,  r'  of 
nrinn;T''l  "".'^  Z'^''  °f  t>ie  other  lens,  as  well  as  of  and  d,  because  when  the 
principal  ponits  and  focal  length  are  determined  for  one  lens  those  expressions  are 
en,„;f' "  n""        T  ^^'''''•'■^         <lifferent  values  assigned  to  them  may  bo 

tlJr  uf„  7  /  "f  m'^  if  Too  many  different  terms  are  apt  to  confuse 

X„^rH      ' '     "  """"^  with  nuithematical  expressions  will  under- 

=8tand  the  arrangement. 

I 
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In  selecting  the  value  of  the  focus  to  be  put  into  the  equations- 
for  both  lenses,  the  last  must  be  taken,  that  is,  in  lens  1  (iv),  or 
+  •947,  and  in  lens  2  (viii),  or  -1-875.         _  _ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  E  being  negative,  it  will  be 
measured  -314  inch  to  the  left  from  P.    Similarly,  E'  is  measured 

•622  inch  to  the  left  from  Q'.  i  ^,  i  oc,  4.    *i      •  if 

f/,  also  is  1-28  to  the  left  from  E,  and  <//  1-2&  to  the  right 

*™  Tlfese  four  points,  E,  E'  and  (/,,  cf.',  are  called  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  combination. 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that  m  this  work  it  has  been  necessary 
for  want  of  space  to  restrict  the  problem  to  dry  lenses,  that  is  to 
those  cases  where  the  ray  emerges  from  the  combination  mto  air,  tlie 
same  medium  in  which  it  was  travelling  on  immergence.  It  is  on 
that  account  that  the  values  of  cj,  and  <j^'  are  the  same. 

Having  now  obtained  the  four  cardinal  points,  we  may  at  once 
proceed  to'find  the  conjugate  of  ,t.  o.,    .     n    ,  j 

Let  X  equal  the  distance  of  the  pomt  x  from  the  focal  plane  c^, 
and  y  the  distance  of  its  conjugate  from  c/>'.    Then  by  formula  (xiii) 

xy  =  <!>-,  and  as  x=  \  inch,  y  =  — ^  =  1-G38i. 

This  numerically  determines  the  position  of  the  conjugate  plane. 
If  the  rays  incident  on  the  combination  are  paraUel,  then  x=  x  , 

g^j^jj     =fl  =  0,  which  means  that  y  is  coincident  ^^dth  <^'. 

CO  ,  •  .  £ 

The  following  is  the  graphic  method  of  finding  the  conjugate  of 
V  Erom  Y  88,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  to  meet  E',  and 
tVmn  the  point  where  it  meets  E'  draw  a  line  through  N,  the  point 

^Clne  through  M,  the  point  wh^e  f  cuts 
the  axXto  meet  E,  and  from  the  point  where  ^tmeets  E  draw  a 
Ime  parklel  to  the  axis,  cutting  the  other  line  in  W.  W  will  be  the 
^.nnino-at.p  of  V  wliicli  Avas  reuuii'ed.  . 
%°S  is  conjugate  of  a  ray  passing  through 

three  lenses  on  an  axis,  two  of  the  lenses  must  be  combined  and 

then  be  calculated,  and  then  combined  in  their  turn  by  formula^  (ix). 

fx  (5  and  (xii),  p.  118,  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  double  conv 
Nation  is  taken  as  the  distance  of  the  first  pmicipal  pomt  o 
CcoBibinat  on,- nearest  the  third  lens,  to  the  second  principal  pon 

o5  ti  ri?ns  nearest  the  combination.    A  fresh  set  of  cardinal  points 

.    1  ±      ■  \r.A  ^1-,  tlii^  manner  for  the  three  lenses. 

"  to'r  1   fc^^  ;  the  cardinal  points  of  each  pair  being 

,  tW  are  combined  by  the  same  formula-,  and  new  cardinal 

i  fo  the  wlioTe  combination  of  four  lenses  are  obtained.  Smn- 

ffif  the    a  dhlll  points  of  five,  six,  or  any  number  of  lenses  can 

jaii.y,  tii^-  r.nnuifT'ite  of  any  point  localised. 

length  c^  &rorluon  ;  the  oxan.ple  is  given  i„  fuli,  so  tl,at  ,.„y- 
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one  acquainted  only  with 
vulsiir  fractions  and  deci- 
luals  can  work  it,  or  any 
other  similar  pi'oblera,  out. 

In  lens  JSTo.  1,  for  in- 
stance, the  numerators  of 
the  fractions  are  all  very 
simple,  and  the  denomina- 
tors of  the  four  equations 
are  all  iilike  ;  so,  too,  in 
the  equations  for  No.  2  and 
in  those  for  both  lenses. 
Further,  f  is  the  same  as 
/;  /"  as  /",  and  as  ^. 
Hence  the  problem  is  much 
shorter  that  it  looks. 

If  the  conjugate  of  a 
point  on  the  axis  is  only 
required,  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal points  and  foci  of 
each  lens  have  been  de- 
termined, it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  the 
further  calculation  to  find 
E,  E',  and  </>,  t^',  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

The  method  of  jji^oce- 
dure  is  as  follows  :  If  x  is 
the  given  point,  its  dis- 
tance from  /,  the  focus  of 
lens  ISQ.  1,  must  first  be 
measured.  Call  this  dis- 
tance X.  Then  the  distance 
of  o  its  conjugate  from  the 
other  focus,  /',  supposing 
lens  ^o.  2  to  be  removed, 
can  be  found  by  formula 

■2  „ 


o  X 


J 


P  =  -897,  X  =  1-6.5  ; 
1-0.5 

This  is  the  distance  from 
/'  to  o. 

As  tlie  distance  from 
•'■  ./"  is  positive,  the  dis- 
tance between  /'  and  0  is 
idso  positive  ;  so  o  is  to  the 
Hght.of  /'.  .  . 
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Before  proceeding  it  will  be  as  well  to  examine  other  possible 
cases  which  might  occur. 

Suppose  that  x  was  at  the  point  /,  then  x  would  equal  U,  and 
o  =  00  :  that  is,  o  would  lie  at  an  infinite  distance  from  /  .  It,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  point  x  was  to  the  right  of  /,  x  mid  be  nega- 
tive, and  o  would  be  also  negative,  because  P  is  always  positive  ; 
o  would  then  be  measured  off  to  the  left  of  /',  and  the  conjugate 
woidd  be  virtual.    This  means  that  there  will  be  no  real  image 
because  the  rays  will  be  divergent  on  the/'  side  of  the  lens  as  it 
they  had  come  from  some  focus  on  the  /  side  of  the  lens.    Uut  to 
return.    The  point  o  having  been  found  to  be  the  conjugate  of 
due  to  the  sole  influence  of  No.  1  lens,  we  have  next  to  measure  the 
distance  between  o  and/",  and,  by  applying  the  same  formula,  find 
the  distance  of  its  conjugate  from/'",  owing  to  the  exclusive  effect 
of  No.  2  lens  now  replaced.  This  distance  Of"  may  be  found  thus  : 

-p'  0  =  'P'f'  +  f  o  =  -947  +  -543  =  1-49  ; 
P'/'"  =  P''B  +  BC  +  Q/"=-21  4- -25  +  1-875  =  2-330  ; 
P'/"  _  P'  0  =of"  =  2-335  -  1-49  =  -845. 
Calling  this  distance  O,  then,  by  formula  y  O  =/"  ^  we^shall  find 
the  distance  of  y  from/'",  which  we  shall  call  y.  y  =        =  -^j^- 
=  4-16,  which  is  positive  ;  therefore  i/ Hes  4-16  inches  from/"' to  the 
right  hand,    y  is  therefore  the  conjugate  of  x,  due  to  the  influence 
of  both  lenses  1  and  2.    Similarly,  the  conjugate  of  any  pomt  on  the 
axis  may  be  found  through  any  number  of  lenses. 

Lens  No.  1  :  Z)a«rf.— Radius  A  =  |  =    ;  radius  B  =  -!  =  )•'; 

foci,  //';  thickness  =  ^  =  ;  ^  =  | ;  P  =  principal  point  mea- 
sured from  A  ;  P'  =  principal  point  measured  from  B 

1       9  ~          9              11  —  1       2  ~  ^  1 
_  /z  —  1  _  f  =     ;  %u'  =  — ,     =  -  Y  ~      •-)  ^ 


.(»'-")=|(-S-i)  =  -I''""''  =  2=^^-2  =  -S 

(u'  -u)-  duu'  =  -    +  -J  =  -  p,  =  -  ; 

1  ^  _  1 

du'  _A    -L^  +  — 

=  a(n'  -u)-dun-^-^—yr~^    ^  19 

12 

=  A  +  -158  (i) 

12 
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/  =  P  + 


!  {n'  —  u)  —  dii  111 


=  P  + 


=  P  -  -94; 


L  =  p  -1^ 

19  19 
12 


(iii) 


/'  =  P'_ 


^(  (it'  —  u)  —  duu 


=  P' 


=  P'  +  -947 


'2  1 S 

:i_  =  P'  +  i£ 
19  ^19 

12 


(iv) 


9 

Lens  No.  2  :  Data. — Radius  C  =  —     =  ?' ;  radius  D  =  00  =  r' ; 

o 

1  8 

foci,  /'"  :  thickness  =  —  =  ;  =  ;  Q  =  principal  point 
measured  from  C  ;  Q'  =  principal  point  measured  from  D. 


u  = 


/i  -  1  _  5 


9 
8 


8 

15  '  "         r'  aj 


=  0 


-  tf)  -  cZ^i  -w'  =  ^  -0  =  —  =  -SSS  : 
'(5  75 


Q  =  C  + 


/i  (m'  —  It-)  —  a  u  u  b4 

75 


Q'  =  D  + 


du 


(it'  —  it)  —  du%(J 


=  D  + 


10  ^  15 


=  D  -  -0025  . 
8 


64 
75 


=  D  - 


.  (v) 


16 


•  (vi) 


'=Q4 


■— ^  ~.  -i  ^  =  Q  +ir  =  Q  +  ^j^  =  Q  +  1-875  (vii) 

fj.  [u' —  ic)  —  d u  10'  64  8  ^ 


/  0 


yu(w'-M)-(/tttt'  64""*^  Y 

75 


=  Q'-  1-875        ....  (viii) 

Both  Senses.— Distance  apart  =  B  C  =  ^  =  -25  ;  P'  Q  =  -21  +  -25 

4 

=  -46  =  a  ;  /=  focus  of  No.  1  lens  =  -947  ;  f  =  focus  of  No.  2 
lens  =  -  1-875. 
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E-P4.       2/      -P+       •^6x:947_  _p  _:436 
^f+f  -l-^^  :uT^l-S75  -  -46     ^  -  1-388 
=  P  -  314  (ix) 

^  -  ^      flTfT-Zri,  -         -947  -  1-875  -  -46 


ff      _      _    -9-^7  X  -  1-875 


-  ^  "/+/'_  0  ~  ^      -947  -  1-875  -  -46 

-  E-  ~  ■^"^^-^  =  E  -  1-28  .  .  .  (xi) 
-■^     _  1-388 

,     -x.,  ff  ,     -947  X  -  1-875 

<t>'=^'+  fijr^l  =  -947^^87-5  -  -46 

_  E'  +  ~JLII^=  E'  +  1-28  .  .  .  (xii) 
~      ^  -  1-388 

,^2     1-6384  .  (xiii) 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  HISTOIiY  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MICBOSCOPE 

The  historic  progression  of  the  modern  microscope  from  its  earliest 
inception  to  its  most  perfect  form  is  not  only  full  of  iiaterest,  but  is 
&\s,o  full  of  the  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  practical  micro- 
scopist.  In  regard  to  the  details  of  this,  our  knowledge  has  been 
greatly  enriched  during  recent  years.  The  antiquarian  knowledge 
and  zeal  in  this  matter  possessed  by  Mr.  John  Mayall,  jun.,  and 
the  unique  and  valuable  collection  of  microscopes  made  by  Frank 
Crisp,  Esq.,  LLB.,  ranging  as  they  do  through  all  the  history  of 
the  instrument,  from  its  earliest  employment  to  its  latest  forms, 
have  furnished  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  its  history  not 
possessed  by  our  immediate  predecessors. 

We  may  obtain  much  insight  into  the  nature  of  what  is  indis- 
pensable and  desirable  in  the  microscope,  both  on  its  mechanical  and 
optical  sides,  by  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  these  details.  It  will  do 
more  to  enable  the  student  to  infer  what  a  good  microscope  should 
be  than  the  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  varieties  of  instrument 
-it  this  time  produced  by  the  several  makers  (always  well  presented 
in  their  respective  catalogues)  can  possibly  do.  Availing  ourselves 
of  the  material  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  generosity  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  shall  therefore  trace  the  main  points  in  the  origin 
iind  progress  of  the  microscope  as  we  now  know  it. 

Mr.  Mayall^  gives  what  we  must  consider  unanswerable  reasons 
for  looking  upon  the  microscope,  'as  we  know  and  employ  it,'  as  a 
strictly  modern  invention.  Its  occurrence  at  the  period  when  the 
spirit  of  modern  scientific  research  was  asserting  itself,  and  when 
the  necessity  for  all  such  aids  to  physical  inquiry  and  experimental 
research  were  of  the  highest  value,  is  as  striking  as  it  is  full  of 
interest. 

It  jnay  be  held  as  fairly  established  that  magnifying  lenses  were 
not  known  to  the  ancients,  the  simplest  optical  instruments  as  we 
understand  them  having  no  place  in  their  civilisation. 

A  large  number  of  passages  taken  from  ancient  authors,  and 
having  an  apparent  or  supposed  reference  to  the  employment  of 
magnifying  instruments,  have  been  collected  and  carefully  criticised, 
with  the  result  that  all  such  passages  can  be  explained  witliout  in- 
volving this  assumption. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  the  elder  and  others,  that  crystal  globes 
billed  with  water  were  employed  for  cauterisation  by  focussing  the 

Cantor  Lectures  on  the  Microscope,  1886,  p.  1. 
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sun's  rays  as  a  burning-glass,  and  that  these  wore  used  to  produce- 
ignition  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  suggestion  that  tliese  refracting 
globes  could  act  as  magnifying  instruments. 

Seneca  ('  Quest.  Nat.'  i,  6,  §  5)  states,  however,  tliat  '  letters, 
though  small  and  indistinct  are  seen  enlarged  and  more  distinct 
through  a  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water.'  He  also  states  that 
'  fruit  appears  larger  when  seen  immersed  in  a  vase  of  glass.'  But 
he  only  concludes  from  this  that  all  objects  seen  through  water- 
appear  larger  than  they  are. 

In  like  manner  it  could  be  shown  that  Archimedes,  Ptolemy,, 
and  others  had  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  refraction 
took  place  at  curved  surfaces. 

Nor  is  there  any  ancient  mention  of  spectacles  or  other  aids  to- 
vision.  Optical  phenomena  were  treated  of  ;  Aristotle  and  the  Greek 
physician  Alexander  dealt  with  myopy  and  prcsbyopy  ;  Plutarch- 
treated  of  myopy,  and  Pliny  on  the  sight.    But  no  allusion  is  made- 
to  even  the  most  simple  optical  aids  ;  nor  is  there  any  reference  to- 
any  such  instruments  l)y  any  Greek  or  Roman  physician  or  author. 
In  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Greek  physician  Actius- 
says  that  myopy  is  incurable  ;  and  similarly  in  the  thirteenth 
century  another  Greek  physician,  Actuarius,  says  that  it  is  an  in- 
firmity of  sight  for  which  art  can  do  nothing.    But  since  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  after  the  invention  of  spectacles, 
they  are  frequently  referred  to  in  medical  treatises  and  other  works. 

If  we  turn  to  the  works  of  ancient  artists  we  find  amongst  theu- 
cut  gems  some  works  Avhich  reveal  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  and  some  have  contended  that  these  could 
only  have  been  executed  by  means  of  lenses.  But  it  is  the  opinion 
of  experts  that  there  is  no  engraved  work  in  our  national  collection 
in  the  gem  department  that  could  not  have  been  engraved  by  a 
qualified  modern  engraver  by  means  of  unaided  vision;  and  in 
reference  to  some  very  minute  writing  which  it  Avas  stated  by  Pliny 
that  Cicero  saw,  Solinus  and  Plutarch,  as  well  as  Pliny,  allude  to  these- 
marvels  of  workmanship  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  some  men 
are  naturally  endowed  with  powers  of  vision  quite  exceptional  in 
their  excellence,  no  attempt  being  made  to  explain  their  minute- 
details  as  the  result  of  using  magnifying  lenses. 

These  and  many  other  instances  in  Avhich  reference  to  lenses 
must  have  been  made  had  they  existed  or  been  known  are  con- 
clusive ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  even  simple  dioptric  lenses,  to- 
say  nothing  of  spectacles,  microscopes  and  telescopes,  could  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients  without  reference  to  them  having  been 
made  by  many  writers,  and  especially  by  such  men  as  Galen  and 

^^^'Ylie  earliest  known  reference  to  the  invention  of  spectacles  is 
found  in  a  manuscript  dating  from  Florence  in  1299,  in  which  the 
writer  says,  'I  find  myself  so  pressed  by  age  that  I  caii  neither 
read  nor  write  without  those  glasses  they  call  spectacles,  lately  in- 
vented to  the  great  advantage  of  poor  old  men  when  their  sight 
grows  weak.' '  Giordano  da  Rivalto  in  1 305  says  that  the  invention 
1  Smith's  Optics,  Civmbridge,  1738,  2  vols.  ii.  pp.  12,  13. 
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of  spectacles  dates  back  'twenty  years,'  which  would  be  about  1285. 
It  is  now  known  that  they  were  invented  by  Salvino  d'Armato  deglt 
Armati,  a  Florentine,  who  died  in  1317.  He  kept  the  secret  for 
profit,  but  it  was  discovered  and  published  before  his  death.  But 
there  is  a  singular  evidence  that  a  lens  used  for  the  purpose  of 
magnification  was  in  existence  as  early  as  between  1513  and  1520 
for  at  that  time  Raphael  painted  a  porti'ait  of  Pope  Leo  X.  which 
is  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence.  In  this  picture  the  Pope  is  drawn 
holding  a  hand  maguiHer,  evidently  intended  to  examine  carefully 
the  pages  of  a  book  ojsen  before  him.  But  no  instruments  com- 
parable to  the  modern  telescope  and  microscope  arose  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  closing  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  respectively. 

It  is,  of  course,  known  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a. 
remarkable  piece  of  rock  crystal,  which  is  oval  in  shape  and  ground 
to  a  plano-convex  form,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  during  the- 
excavations  of  Sargon's  Palace  at 
Nimroud,  and  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  believed  was  a  lens  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  magnify- 
ing. If  this  could  be  established 
it  would  of  course  be  of  great 
interest,  for  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  pro- 
duction  with  great  probability  as 
not  later  than  721-705  B.C. 

A  drawing  of  this  '  lens '  in 
two  aspects  is  shown  in  figs.  89 
and  90;  but  Mr.  Mayall  gives 
strong  and  clear  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  its  lenticular  cha- 
racter as  a  dioptric  instrument 
has  cei'tainly  not  been  made  out. 
There  are  cloudy  striffi  in  it,  which 
would  prove  fatal  for  optical  purposes,  but  would  be  even  sought 
for  if  it  had  been  intended  as  a  decorative  boss;  while  the  grinding  of 
the  '  convex '  surface  is  not  smooth,  but  produced  by  a  large  number 
of  irregular  facets,  making  the  curvature  quite  unlit  for  optical 
purposes.  In  truth,  it  may  be  fairly  taken  as  established  that  there, 
is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  lenses 
for  optical  purposes  were  known  or  used  before  the  invention  of 
spectacles. 

From  the  simple  spectacle-lens,  the  transition  to  lenses  of  shorter 
and  shorter  focus,  and  ultimately  to  the  combination  of  lenses  inta 
a  compound  form,  would  be— in  such  an  age  as  tliat  in  which  tlie 
invention  of  spectacles  arose— only  a  matter  of  time.  But  it  is 
ainiost  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  production  of  the  first 
microscope,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  magnifying  lens. 

Thei'e  is  nevertlieless  a  consent  on  the  part  of  those  best  able 
to  judge  that  it  must  liave  been  between  1590  and  1609  ;  while  it  is 
probable  (but  by  no  means  certain)  that  Hans  and  Zacharias  Jansseii,. 


Fig.  90.— An  Assyrian  'lens'  (?). 
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Fig.  91. 
■'  Jaiissen's ' 
compound 
microscope. 


:spectacle  makers,  of  Muklleburg,  Holland,  were  the  inventors.  But 
it  would  appear  that  the  earliest  microscope  was  constructed  for 
■observing  objects  by  reflected  light  only. 

At  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientihc  Instruments  in  London  ni 
1876  an  old  microscope,  which  had  been  found  at  Middleburg,  was 
.shown,  which.  Professor  Harting  considered,  might  possibly  have 
been  made  by  the  Janssens.    It  is  drawn  in  fig.  91,  and  consists  of 
a  combination  of  a  convex  object-lens  and  a  convex  eye- 
lens,  which  form  was  not  published  as  an  actual  con- 
.stru'ction  until  1646  by  Pontana,  which,  as  Mr.  Mayall 
points  out,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  assumption 
that  this  instrument  was  constructed  by  one  of  the 
Janssens. 

It  is  strictly  a  compound  microscope,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lenses  can  be  regulated  by  two 
draw-tubes.  There  are  three  diaphragms,  and  the  eye- 
lens  lies  in  a  wood  cell,  and  is  held  there  by  a  wire  ring 
sprung  in.  The  object-lens,  a,  is  loose  in  the  actual 
instrument,  but  was  originally  fixed  in  a  similar  way 
to  b. 

It  cannot  be  an  easy  task— if  it  be  even  a  pos- 
sible one— to  definitely  determine  upon  the  actual  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  by  whom  the  compound  micro- 
scope was  first  invented.  Recently  some  valuable 
evidence  has  been  adduced  claiming  its  sole  invention 
for  Galileo.  In  a  memoir  published  in  1888  ^  Pro- 
fessor G.  Govi,  who  has  made  the  question  a  subject  of  large  and 
continuous  research,  certainly  adduces  evidence  of  a  kind  not  easily 

waived.  ,  .     xi     •  j.- 

Huyc^hens  and,  following  hun,  many  others  assign  the  mvention 
of  the  compound  microscope  to  Cornelius  Drebbel,  a  Dutchman,  m 
the  year  16'^1  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  derived  his  know- 
ledo-e  f rom  Zacharias  Janssen  or  his  father,  Hans  Janssen,  spectacle 
makers,  in  Holland,  about  the  year  1590;  ^vhile 
politan,  claimed  the  discovery  for  himself  m  1618  It  is  said  that 
the  Janssens  presented  the  first  microscope  to  Charles  Albert,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  ;  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  states,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the 
Microscope,'  that  one  of  their  microscopes  which  they  pvesented  to 
Prince  Maurice  was  in  1617  in  the  possession  of  Cornelius  Drebbel, 
then  Mathematician  to  the  Court  of  James  I.,  where  '  he  made 
microscopes  and  passed  them  off  as  his  own  invention. 

Nevertheless  we  are  told  by  Viviani,  an  Italian  mathematician, 
in  his  '  Life  of  Galileo,' that  'this  great  man  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  microscope  from  that  of  the  telescope,'  and  that  in  lb  I-  Jie 
sent  one  to  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland.' 

We  now  receive  evidence  through  the  researches  of  Govi  tnar, 
the  invention  was  solely  due  to  Galileo  in  the  year  1610.  Professor 
Govi  understands  by  '  simple  microscope  '  an  instrument  \^ons.f^^g 
of  a  single  lens  or  mirror,'  and  by  '  compound  microscope  one  con 

inventato  da  Galileo,'  Journ.  B.M.S.  Pt.  IV.  wm,  p.  5,4. 
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sisting  of  several  lenses  or  a  suitable  combination  of  lenses  and 
mirrors.' 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1881,  treating  of  the  nivention  of 
the  binocular  telescope,  Govi  pointed  out  that  Chorez,  a  spectacle 
maker,  in  1625,  used  the  Dutch  telescope  as  a  microscope,  and  stated 
that  with  it  '  a  mite  appeared  as  large  as  a  pea ;  so  that  one  can 
distinguish  its  head,  its  feet,  and  its  hair — a  thing  which  seemed  in- 
credible to  many  until  they  witnessed  it  with  admiration.' 

To  this  quotation  he  arlded  : — 

'  This  transformation  of  the  telescope  into  a  microscope  (or,  as 
opticians  in  our  own  day  would  say,  into  a  Briicke  lens)  was  not  an 
invention  of  the  French  optician.  Galileo  had  accomplished  it  in  the 
year  1610,  and  had  announced  it  to  the  learned  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
John  Wodderborn,  a  Scotchman,  in  a  work  which  the  latter  had 
just  published  against  the  mad  ' Peregrinazione '  of  Horky.  Hei-e 
are  the  exact  words  of  Wodderborn  (p.  7)  : — 

'  Ego  nunc  admirabilis  huius  perspicilli  perfectiones  explanare 
no  conabor :  sensus  ipse  iudex  est  integerrimus  circa  obiectum  pro- 
prium.  Quid  quod  eminus  mille  passus  et  ultra  cum  neque  videre 
iudicares  obiectum,  adhibito  perspicillo,  statim  certo  cognoscas,  esse 
hunc  Socratem  Sophronici  filium  venientem,  sed  tempus  nos  docebit 
et  quotidianfe  nouarum  rerum  detectiones  quam  egregie  perspicillum 
suo  funeatur  munere,  nam  in  hoc  tota  omnis  instrument!  sita  est 
pulchritudo. 

'Audiueram,  paucis  ante  diebus  authoi'em  ipsum  Excellentissimo 
D.  Cremonino  purpurato  philosopho  varia  narrantem  scitu  dignisaima 
et  inter  cretera  quomodo  ille  rainimorum  animantium  organa  motus, 
et  sensus  ex  perspicillo  ad  Amguem  distinguat ;  in  particulari  autem 
de  quodem  iusecto  quod  utrumque  habet  oculum  membrana  crassius- 
cula  vestitum,  qufe  tamen  septe  foraminibus  ad  instar  larvte  ferreje 
militis  cataphracti  terebrata,  viam  pi'ajbet  speciebus  visibilium.  Eji 
tibi  [so  says  Wodderborn  to  Horky]  nouum  argumentum,  quod  per- 
spicillum per  concenti'ationem  radiorum  multiplicet  obiectii ;  sed 
audi  prius  quid  tibi  dicturus  sum :  in  CEeteris  animalibus  eiusdem 
magnitudinis,  vel  minoris,  quorum  etiam  aliqua  splendidiores  habent 
oculos,  gemini  tantum  apparent  cum  suis  superciliis  aliisque  partibus 
annexis.' 

To  this  Govi  adds  : — 

'  I  have  wished  to  quote  this  passage  of  Wodderborn  textually, 
so  that  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  obtain  from  the  Dutch 
telescope  a  compound  microscope  should  remain  with  Galileo,  whicli 
the  later  called  occhialino,  and  that  the  glory  of  having  reduced  the 
Kejihrian  telescope  to  a  microscope  (in  1621)  should  rest  witli 
Drebbel.  The  apologists  of  the  Tuscan  philosopher,  by  attributing  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  microscope  without  specifying  with  what 
microscope  they  were  dealing,  defrauded  Drebbel  of  a  merit  whicli 
really  belongs  to  liim  ;  but  the  defenders  of  Drebbel  would  act  un- 
justly in  depriving  Galileo  of  a  discovery  wliich  incontestably  was  his.' 

I  turn  now  to  Wodderborn's  account,  published  in  1610  (tlie 
■date  of  the  dedication  to  Henry  Wotton,  English  Ambassador  at 
Venice,  is  October  16,  1610),  which  reads  thus  :— 
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'  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  explain  all  the  perfections  of  this 
wonderful  occhiale  ;  our  sense  alone  is  a  safe  judge  of  the  thingj> 
which  concern  it.  But  what  more  can  I  say  of  it  than  that  by 
pointing  a  glass  to  an  object  more  than  a  thousand  paces  off',  whicli 
does  not  even  seem  aiive,  you  immediately  recognise  it  to  be 
Socrates,  son  of  Sophronicus,  who  is  approaching  1  But  time  and 
the  daily  discoveries  of  new  things  will  teach  us  how  admirably  the 
class  does  its  work,  for  in  that  alone  lies  all  the  beauty  of  that 
instrument. 

'  I  heard  a  few  days  back  the  author  himself  (Galileo)  narrate  to 
the  Most  Excellent  Signer  Cremonius  various  things  most  desirable 
to  be  known,  and  amongst  others  in  what  manner  he  perfectly  dis- 
tinguishes with  his  telescope  the  organs  of  motion  and  of  the  senses, 
in  the  smaller  animals  ;  and  especially  in  a  certain  insect  which  has 
each  eye  covered  by  a  rather  thick  membrane,  which,  however,  per- 
forated with  seven  holes,  like  the  visor  of  a  warrior,  allows  it  sight. 
Here  hast  thou  a  new  proof  that  the  glass  concentrating  its  rays 
enlarges  the  object  ;  but  mind  what  I  am  about  to  tell  thee,  viz.  in 
the  other  animals  of  the  same  size  and  even  smaller,  some  of  Avhich 
have  nevertheless  brighter  eyes,  these  appear  only  double  with  their 
eyebrows  and  the  other  adjacent  parts.' 

After  reading  this  document  Govi  judges  that  it  is  impossible  to- 
refuse  Galileo  the  credit  of  the  in^•ention  of  a  compound  microscojtr 
in  1610,  and  the  application  of  it  to  examine  some  very  minute 
animals  ;  and  if  he  himself  neither  then  nor  for  many  years  after 
made  any  mention  of  it  publicly,  this  caimot  take  away  from  hun  or 
diminish  the  merit  of  the  invention. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  however,  that  Galileo  after  these  hrst 
experiments  quite  forgot  the  microscope,  for  in  preparing  the 
'Saggiatore'  between  the  end  of  1 619  and  the  middle  of  October,. 
16 22^ he  .spoke  thus  to  Lotario  Sarsi  Segensano  (anagram  of  Oratio- 

Grassi  Salonense)  : —  i  j  i    x  1 1 

'  I  might  tell  Sarsi  something  new  if  anything  new  could  be  told 
him.  Let  him  take  any  sub.stance  whatever,  be  it  stone,  or  wood, 
or  metal,  and  holding  it  in  the  sun  examine  it  attenti\'ely,  and  he 
will  see  all  the  colours  distributed  in  the  most  minute  particles,  and 
if  he  will  make  use  of  a  telescope  arranged  so  that  one  can  see  very 
near  objects,  he  will  see  far  more  distinctly  what  I  say.' 

It  will  not  therefore  be  surprising  if,  in  162-4  (accordmg  to 
some  letters  from  Rome,  written  by  Girolamo  Aleandro  to  the 
famous  M.  de  Peiresc),  two  microscopes  of  Kuffler,  or  rather  Drebbel, 
having  been  sent  to  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Susanna,  who  at  first  did  not 
knowliow  to  use  them,  they  were  shown  to  Galileo,  who  was  then  m 
Rome  and  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  explained  their  use,  as- 
Aleandro  writes  to  Peiresc  on  May  24,  adding,  'Galileo  told  me 
that  he  had  invented  an  occhiale  which  magnifies  things  as  much 
as'50  000  times,  so  that  one  sees  a  fiy  as  large  as  a  hen.'  _ 

This  assertion  of  Galileo,  that  he  had  invented  a  telescope  which' 
ma<rnified  50,000  times,  so  that  a  fiy  appears  as  big  as  a  hen 
"ust,  without  doubt,  be  referred  to  the  year  1610,  and    rom  he 
measure  given  of  the  amplification  by  the  sohdity  or  volume  tlie- 
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lineai-  ampliiiciition  (as  it  is  usually  expressed  now)  would  have, 
been  equal  to  something  less  than  the  cubic  root  of  50,000,  that  is, 
about  36,  and  that  is  pretty  fairly  the  relative  size  of  a  Hy  and 
a  hen. 

Aleanciro's  letter  of  May  24  (1624)  does  not  state  at  what  time 
Galileo  saw  the  telescope  and  explained  the  use  of  it,  but  another 
letter  of  Faber's  to  Cesi,  amongst  the  autograph  letters  in  the 
possession  of  D.  B.  Boncompagni,  says  (May  11)  :  'I  was  yesterday 
evening  at  the  house  of  our  Signor  Galileo,  who  lives  near  the 
Madalena  ;  he  gave  the  Cardinal  di  ZoUer  a  magnificent  eye-glass 
for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  I  saw  a  fly  which  Signor  Galileo  him- 
self showed  me.  I  was  astounded,  and  told  Signor  Galileo  that  he 
was  another  creator,  in  that  he  shows  things  that  tintil  now  we 
did  not  know  had  been  created.'  So  that  even  on  May  10,  1624, 
Galileo  had  not  only  seen  the  telescope  of  Drebbel,  and  explained 
the  use  of  it,  but  had  made  one  himself  and  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria. 

We  lack  documents  to  show  how  this  microscope  of  Galileo  was 
made,  that  is,  whether  it  had  two  convergent  lenses  like  those  of 
Drebbel.  A  letter  of  Peiresc  of  March  3,  1624,  says  that  'the 
effect  of  the  glass  is  to  show  the  object  upside  down  .  .  .  and  so 
that  the  real  natural  motion  of  the  animalcule,  which,  for  example, 
goes  from  east  to  west,  seems  to  go  contrariwise,  that  is,  from  west 
to  east,'  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  composed  of  a  convex  and  a 
concave  lens,  like  that  made  earlier  by  him,  and  used  in  1610,  and 
then  almost  foi'gotten  for  fourteen  years. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  this  last  was  the  one  in 
question,  for  Peiresc,  answering  Aleandro  on  July  1,  1624,  Avrote  : — 
'  But  the  occhiale  mentioned  by  Signor  Galileo,  which  makes  flies 
like  hens,  is  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  he  made  also  a  copy 
for  Archduke  Albert  of  pious  memory,  which  used  to  be  placed  on 
the  ground,  where  a  fly  would  be  seen  the  size  of  a  hen,  and  the 
instrument  was  of  no  greater  height  than  an  ordinary  dining-room 
table.'  Which  description  answers  far  better  to  a  Dutch  tele- 
scope used  as  a  microscope,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  Galileo 
had  used  it,  rather  than  to  a  microscope  with  two  convex 
lenses. 

One  cannot  find  any  further  particulars  concerning  Galileo's 
occhialini  (so  he  had  christened  them  in  the  year  1624),  either  in 
Bartholomew  Imperiali's  letter  of  September  5,  1624,  in  which  he 
thanks  Galileo  for  having  given  him  one  in  every  way  'perfect,  or  in 
that  of  Galileo  to  Cesi  of  September  23,  1624,  accompanying  the 
gift  of  an  occhialino,  or  in  Fedei'ico  Cesi's  answer  of  October  26,  or 
in  a  letter  of  Bartholomeo  Balbi  to  Galileo  of  October  25,  1624, 
which  speaks  of  the  longing  with  which  Balbi  is  awaiting  '  the  little 
occhiale  of  the  new  invention,'  or  in  that  of  Galileo  to  Cesar  Marsili 
of  December  17  in  the  same  year,  in  which  Galileo  says  to  the 
learned  Bolognese  '  that  he  would  have  sent  him  an  occlnaUno  to 
see  close  the  smallest  things,  but  the  instrument  maker,  who  is 
making  the  tube,  has  not  yet  finished  it.'  This,  however,  is  how 
Galileo  speaks  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Federico  Cesi,  written  from 
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Florence  on  September  23,  1G24,  more  than  three  months  after  his 
departure  from  Rome  : — 

'  I  send  your  Excellency  an  occhinHno,  by  \vhicli  to  see  close  the 
smallest  things,  which  I  hope  may  give  you  no  small  pleasure  and 
entertainment,  as  it  does  me.    I  have  been  long  in  sending  it,  because 
I  could  not  perfect  it  before,  having  experienced  some  difficulty  m 
finding  the  way  of  cutting  the  glasses  perfectly.    The  object  must 
be  placed  on  the  movable  circle  Avhich  is  at  the  base,  and  moved  to 
see  it  all,  for  that  which  one  sees  at  one  look  is  but  a  small  part. 
And  because  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  object  must  be 
most  exact,  in  looking  at  objects  which  have  relief  one  must  be  able 
to  move  the  glass  nearer  or  further,  according  as  one  is  looking  at 
this  or  that  part ;  therefore  the  little  tube  is  made  movable  on  its  stand 
or  guide,  as  we  may  wish  to  call  it.    It  must  also  be  used  in  very 
briolit,  clear  Aveather,  or  even  in  the  sun  itself,  remembering  that  the 
object  must  be  sufficiently  illuminated.    I  have  contemplated  veiy 
many  animals  with  infinite  admiration,  amongst  which  the  flea  is 
most  horrible,  the  gnat  and  the  moth  the  most  beautiful  ;  audit  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  seen  how  flies  and  other  little 
animals  manage  to  walk  sticking  to  the  glass  and  even  feet  upwards. 
But  your  Excellency  will  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  thousands 
and  thousands  of  other  details  of  the  most  curious  kind,  of  which  i 
bec^  you  to  give  me  account.    In  fact,  one  may  contemplate  endlessly 
the  Greatness  of  Nature,  and  how  subtilely  she  works,  and  with  what 
unspeakable  diligence.— P.S.  The  little  tube  is  in  two  pieces,  and 
you  may  lengthen  it  or  shorten  it  at  pleasure.'  _ 

It  would  be  very  strange,  knowing  Galileo's  character,  that  m 
1624  and  after  the  attacks  made  on  him  for  having  pernaps  a  httle 
too  much  allowed  the  Dutch  telescope  to  be  considered  his  invention, 
he  should  have  been  induced  to  imitate  Drebbel's  glass  with  the  two 
convex  lenses,  and  have  wished  tomake  them  pass  as  his  own  invention, 
whilst  he  had  always  used,  and  continued  to  use  to  the  end  ot  his  rtays 
telescopes  with  a  convex  and  a  concave  lens  without  showing  that 
he  had  read  or  in  the  least  appreciated  the  proposal  made  by  Kepler, 
ever  since  1611,  to  use  two  convex  glasses  in  order  to  have  telescopes 
with  a  large  held  and  more  powerful  and  convenient.^  _ 

In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  sucli  a 
matter,  the  data  failing  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  from  16-'"^ 
Galileo  thought  no  more  of  the  occMaHno  (probably  because  he  found 
it  less  powerful  and  less  useful  than  the  occJnale  of  Drebbel),  as  he 
had  not  occupied  himself  with  it  or  had  scarcely  remembered  it  f  rom 
the  year  1610  to  1624,  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  the  occ/nalvw, 
like  the  microscope  of  1610,  was  a  small  Dutch  telescope  with  two 
lenses,  one  convex  and  one  concave,  and  not  a  reduced  Kepleu.in 
telescope  like  that  invented  by  Drebbel  in  1G21.  ..    ^  , 

The  name  of  microscope,  like  that  of  telescope  originated  witi 
the  AcaJemy  of  the  Lince?,  and  it  was  Giovanni  IJ^-^  « -J-^ 
it  as  shown  hy  a  letter  of  his  to  Cesi,  written  April  l-^-^^'^-^ '^J" 
wWch  il  Imongst  the  Lincei  letters  in  the  possession  of  D.  B.  Bon- 
comna'^ni.    Here  is  the  passage  m  Faber  s  letter  :—  .  .u^t 

a  only  wish  to  say  this  more  to  your  Excellency,  that  is,  that 
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you  will  glance  only  at  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  new  in- 
ventions of  Signer  Galileo  ;  if  T  have  not  put  in  everything,  or  if 
anything  ought  to  he  left  unsaid,  do  as  best  you  think.  As  I  also 
mention" his  new  occhiale  to  look  at  small  things  and  call  it  micro- 
scope, let  your  Excellency  see  if  you  would  like  to  add  that,  as  the 
Lvceum  gave  to  the  first  the  iiame  of  telescope,  so  they  have  wished 
to'  give  a  convenient  name  to  this  also,  and  rightly  so,  because  they 
are  the  first  in  Rome  who  had  oile.  As  soon  as  Signor  Rikio's. 
epigram  is  fhiished,  it  may  be  printed  the  next  day  ;  in  the  mean- 
while I  will  get  on  with  the  rest.  I  humbly  reverence  your  Excel- 
lency.— From  Rome,  April  13,  1625.  Your  Excellency's  most 
humble  servant,  Giovanni  Faber  (Lynceo).' 

The  Abbe  Rezzi,  in  a  work  of  his  on  the  invention  of  the  micro- 
scope, thought  that  he  might  conclude  from  the  passage  of 
Wodderborn,  reproduced  above,  that  Galileo  did  not  invent  the  com- 
pound microscope,  but  gave  a  convenient  form  to  the  simple  micro- 
scope, and  in  this  way  as  good  as  invented  it,  for  the  Latin  vv^ord  used 
by  W  oddevhovn,  pe7-spifillum,  '  signified  at  that  time,  it  is  clear,'  Rezzi 
says,  '  no  other  optical  instrument  than  spectacles  or  the  telescope, 
never  the  microscope,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  whatever  in  any 
book  published  at  that  time,  nor  in  any  manuscript  known  till  then.'" 

But  Rezzi  was  not  mindful  that  on  October  16,  1610,  the  date 
of  Wodderborn's  essay,  the  name  of  microscope  had  not  yet  been 
invented,  nor  that  of  telescope,  which,  according  to  Faber,  was  the 
idea  of  Cesi,  according  to  others  of  Giovanni  Demisiano,  of 
Cephalonia,  at  the  end,  perhaps,  of  1610,  but  more  probably  at  the 
time  of  Galileo's  journey  to  Ptome  from  Mar-ch  29  to  June  4,  1611. 
If,  therefore,  the  word  microscope  Iiad  not  yet  been  invented,  and 
if  the  telescope,  or  the  occhiale,  as  it  was  then  called,  Avas  by  all 
niimed  persjncilhtm,  one  cannot  see  Avhy  Woddevhorn's  j^erspicilluiih 
cannot  have  been  a  carmocchiah  (telescope)  smaller  than  the  usual 
ones,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  used  to  look  at  near  objects,  but  yet 
a  cannocckiale  w-ith  two  lenses,  one  convex  and  one  concave,  like  the 
others,  and,  thei'efore,  a  real  compound  microscope,  although  not 
mentioned  by  that  name  either  by  Wodderborn  or  otliers.  And, 
besides  that,  how  could  it  be  that  Wodderborn  beginning  to  treat 
'  admirabilis  huius  perspicilli,'  that  is,  of  the  talencope  in  the  first 
line,  should  then  have  ca.l]ed  jJeTspicilhim  a  single  lens  in  the  eleventh 
line  of  the  same  page  ?  Rezzi's  mistake  is  easily  explained,  remem- 
bering that  lie  had  not  under  his  eyes  Wodderborn's  essay,  but  only 
knew  a  brief  extract  reported  by  Venturi. 

It  thus  appears  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Galileo, 
in  1610,  was  the  inventor  of  the  compound  microscope;  it  was 
subsequently  invented,  or  introduced,  and  zealously  adopted  in 
Holland  ;  and  when  Dutch  invention  penetrated  into'ltaly  in  162  J- 
Galileo  attempted  a  reclamation  of  his  invention  (which  was  undoubt- 
edly distinct  from  that  of  Drel)bel);  but  as  these  were  not  warmly 
seconded  and  re.spondedto  abi'oad  he  allowed  the  whole  thing  to  pass. 
Nevertheless  the  facts  Govi  gives  are  as  interesting  as  they  are 
important. 

In  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  simple  lens  Govi  points  out 
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that  after  the  year  1000,  minds  having  reopened  to  hope  and  in- 
tellects to  study,  there  began  to  dawn  some  light  of  science,  so  tliat 
in  1276  a  Franciscan  monk,  Roger  Bacon,  of  Ilchester,  in  his'  Opus 
Majus,'  dedicated  and  presented  by  him  to  Clement  IV.,  could  .show 
many  marvellous  things,  and  amongst  these  the  efficacy  of  cryntal 
lenses,  in  order  to  show  things  larger,  and  in  this  wise  he  says  make 
■of  them  '  an  instrument  useful  to  old  men  and  those  whose  sight  is 
weakened,  who  in  such  a  Avay  will  be  able  to  see  the  letters  suf- 
ficiently enlarged,  however  small  they  are.'  As  long  as  no  documents 
anterior  to  him  are  discovered,  Roger  Bacon  may  be  con.sidered  the 
first  inventor  of  convergent  lenses,  and  therefore  of  the  simi^le  inicro- 
sco2)e,  however  small  the  enlargement  by  his  lenses  may  have  been. 

As,  however,  that  man  of  rare  genius,  the  initiator  of  experi- 
mental physics,  had  brought  on  himself  the  hatred  of  his  contempo- 
raries, they  kept  him  for  many  years  in  prison,  then  shut  him  up  in 
A  convent  of  his  order  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  of  nearly  eighty 
years.  His  writings  had  to  be  hidden,  at  least  those  treating  on 
matural  science,  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and  so  the  invention 
of  lenses,  or  the  knowledge  of  their  use  to  enlarge  images  and  to 
alleviate  the  infirmities  of  sight,  remained  unknown  or  forgotten  in 
-the  pages  of  the  famous  '  Opus  Majus,'  which  only  came  to  light  in 
1733  by  the  care  of  Samuel  Jebb,  a  learned  English  doctor. 

A  Florentine,  by  name  Salvino  degli  Armati,  at  the  end  of  the 
-thirteenth  century  (U  280)  (in  Bacon's  lifetime),  had  therefore  the 
olory  of  inventing  spectacles,  and  it  was  a  monk  of  Pisa,  Alexander 
'  Spina,  who   suddenly  charitably  divulged 

the  secret  of  their  construction  and  use. 

Perhaps  Salvino  degli  Armati  and  Spina 
really  discovered  more  than  Roger  Bacon 
had  discovered  ;  that  is,  they  found  out  the 
use  of  converging  lenses  for  long-sighted 
people,  and  of  diverging  lenses  for  short 
sight,  whilst  the  English  monk  had  only 
spoken  of  the  lenses  for  long  sight,  and 
perhaps  they  added  to  this  first  invention 
the  capability  of  varying  the  focal  lengths  of 
the  lenses  according  to  need,  and  the  other  of 
fixing  them  on  to  the  visor  of  a  cap  to  keep 
them  firm  in  front  of  the  eyes,  or  to  fasten 
tliem  into  two  circles  made  of  metal,  or  of 
bone  joined  by  a  small  elastic  bridge  over  the 
nose.  However  it  may  be,  the  discovery  of 
spectacles,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
simple  microscope,  may  be  equally  divided 
between  Roger  Bacon  and  Salvino  degh 
Armati,  leaving  especially  to  the  latter  the 
invention  of  spectacles. 

The  earliest  known  illustration  of  a 
simple  microscope  is  given  by  Descartes  in 
Qiis  'Dioptrique'  iii  1637  :  fig.  92  reproduces  it.  It  is  practically 
identical  with  one  deA-ised  bvLieberkuhn  a  century  after  and  shown 


Tig.  02. — Descartes'  simple 
microscope  with  reflector. 
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on  p.  138.  A  lens  is  mounted  in  a  central  aperture  in  a  polished 
concave  metal  reflector,  Descartes  apparently  devised  another  and 
much  more  pretentious  instrument,  but  it  appears  imiiracticable 

and  could  never  have  existed 
save  as  a  suggestion.  But  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  publish  figures  and  descrip- 
tions for  grinding  and  polishing 
lenses. 

In  the  Museo  di  Fisica  there 


Fig.  9i. — Campani's  microscope 
(?  1686). 

are  two  small  microscopes  which 
it  is  affirmed  have  been  handed 
:  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
f  ration  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Accademia  del  Cimento  in 
1667,  with   the   tradition  of 
havmg  been    constructed  by 
„  Galileo.    They  are  shown  in 

JcS,  l)ut  from  the  superiority  of  construction  of  tliese  instru- 
ments it  IS  very  improbable  that  they  belong  to  the  days  of  Galileo, 
Who  died  in  1642  ;  and  there  is  a  specially  interesting  compound 

K 


Fio.  93.—  Galileo's  microscopes. 
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microscope,  by  Giuseppe  Gampani,  which  was  published  tirst  in  1686, 
which  is  presented  in  iig.  94  ;  its  close  similarity  to  '  Galileo  micro- 
scopes '  is  plainly  apparent,  making  it  still  more  improbable  that 
these  could  be  given  a  date  prior  to  1642.  ,     •,    i  • 

In  a  journal  of  the  travels  of  M.  de  Monconys,  published  in 
1665,  there  is  a  description  of  his  microscope  which  is  ot  much 
interest.  He  states  that  the  distance  from  the  object  to  the  farst 
lens  is  one  inch  and  a  half  ;  the  focus  of  the  first  lens  is  one  uich  ; 
the  distance  from  the  first  lens  to  the  second  is  fifteen 
inches  ;  the  focus  of  the  second  lens,  one  inch  and  a  half  ; 
distance  from  the  second  to  the  third,  one  inch  and 
ei^ht  lines  ;  the  focus  of  the  third  lens,  one  inch  and 
eieht  lines  ;  and  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  third 
lens,  eight  lines. 

This  would  form  the  data  of  a  practical  com- 
pound microscope  with  a  field  lens  ;  and  as  Mon 
convs  had  this  instrument  made  in  1660  by  the 
'  son-in-law  of  Viselius,'  it  becomes  jn-obable  %n  a 
very  Ugh  degree  that  to  him  must  he  attributed 
the  earliest  device  of  a  microscope  loith  a  field- 

I/671/S. 

in  1665  Hooke  published  his  '  Micro- 
graphia/  giving  an  account  and  a  figure  of 
his  compound  microscope.     He  adopted 
the  field-lens  employed  by  Monconys  and 
o-ives  details  as  to  the  mode  and  object 


Fio  95.— Hooke's  compound  microscope  (1005), 
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of  its  employment,  which  are  at  once  interestinp;  and  instruc- 
tive ;  for  they  show  quite  clearly  that  it  was  not  employed  by  him 
to  correct  the  spherical  aberi'ation  of  the 
eye-lens,  but  merely  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  field  of  view.  He  tells  us  that  he  used 
it  'only  when  he  had  occasion  to  see  much 
of  an  object  at  once.  .  .  .  But  Avhenever 
I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  small  pai'ts 
of  a  body  more  accurately  I  took  out  the 
middle  glass  (field-lens)  and  only  made 
use  of  one  eye-glass  with  the  object-glass.' 

Fig.  95  is  a  reproduction  of  the  ori- 
ginal drawing,  and  the  general  design  ap- 
pears to  be  claimed  by  Hooke.  There  is 
a  ball-and-socket  movement  to  the  body, 
of  which  he  writes  :  '  On  the  end  of  this 
arm  (D,  which  slides  on  the  pillar  C  C)  was 
small  ball  fitted  into  a  kind  of  socket  F, 
made  in  the  side  of  the  brass  ring  G, 
through  which  the  small  end  of  the  tube 
was  screwed,  by  means  of  which  contri- 
vance I  could  place  and  fix  the  tube  in 
whatsoever  posture  I  desired  (which  for 
many  observations  was  exceedingly  neces  - 
sary),  and  adjusted  it  most  exactly  to  any 
object.' 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that,  useful 
as  the  ball-and-socket  joint  is  for  many 
purposes  in  microscopy,  it  is  not  advan- 
tageously employed  in  this  instrument. 

Hooke  devised  the  powerful  illuminat- 
ing arrangement  seen  in  the  figure,  and 
employed  a  stage  for  objects  based  on  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  was  required. 
He  described  a  useful  method  of  estimat- 
ing magnifying  power,  and  was  an  in- 
dustrious, wide,  and  thoroughly  practical 
observer.  But  he  worked  without  a 
inuTor,  and  the  screw-focussing  arrange- 
ment seen  in  the  drawing  must  have  been 
as  troublesome  as  it  was  faulty.  But  as 
a  microscopist,  Hooke  gained  a  European 
fame,  and  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
microscopy  in  England. 
_  In  1668  a  description  was  published 
m  the  'Giornale  dei  Letterati'  of  a  com- 
pound microscope  by  Eustachio  Divini, 
which  Fabri  had  previously  commended. 
J-t  was  stated  to  be  about  16i-  inches 
high,  and  adjustable  to  four 
IS  by  draw-tubes,  giving  a 


lii 


leugtl 


different 


range  of 


Fio.  9G. — ^Divini's  compouncl 
microscope. 
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magnification  from  41  to  143  diameters.  Instead  of  the  usual  bi- 
convex eye- lens,  two  plano-convex  lenses  were  applied  with  their 
convex  surfaces  in  contact,  by  which  lie  claimed  to  obtain  a  mucli 
flatter  field.  Mr.  Mayall  found  in  the  Museo  Copernicano  at  Rome 
a  microscope  answering  so  closely  to  this  description  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  refer  its  origin  to  Divini.    He  made  the  sketch  of 

•  it  given  in  fig.  96. 
But  the  optical  con- 
struction had  been 
tampered  with  and 
could  not  be  esti- 
mated. 

Chdrubin  d'Orl^ans 
published,  in  1671,  a 
treatise  containing  a 
design  for  a  micro- 
scope, of  which  fig. 
97  is  an  illustration. 
The  scrolls  were  of 
ebony,     firmly  at- 
tached to  the  base 
and    to    the  collar 
encircling  the  fixed 
central  portion  of  the 
body-tube.     An  ex- 
terior   sliding  tube- 
carried  the  eye-piece 
above  on   the  fixed 
tube,  and  a  similar 
sliding  tube  carried 
the  object-lens  below, 
these   sliding  tubes 
servinsr  to  focus  the 
image  and  regulate 
(within  certainlimits) 
the  magnification. 
He  also  suggested  a 
screw  arrangement  to- 
be   applied  beneath- 
the  stage  for  focus- 
sing.   He  desdsed,  or 
recommended,  seve- 
ral  combinations  of 
lenses  for  the  optical 
part  of  the  micro- 
scope and  refers  to  combinations  of  three  or  four  separate  lenses,, 
by  which  objects  could  be  seen  erect,  which  he  considered  '  much  to. 

^  He  °ih?  invented  a  binocular  form  of  microscope  and  published 
it  inhis  work,  'La  Vision  Parfaite,'  in  1677.  It  consisted  of  twa 
compound  microscopes  joined  together  m  one  settmg,  so  as  to  be 


Fig.  97.— Clidrabin  d'Oiiuaus'  compound  microscope. 
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applicable  to  both  eyes  at  once;  a  segment  of  each  object-lens 
(supposed  to  be  of  one-inch  focus)  was  ground  away  to  allow  the 
convergent  axes  starting  from  the  two  eyes  to  meet  at  about  16 
inches  distance  at  the  common  focus.  Mechanism  was  provided  for 
regulating  the  width  of  the  axes  to  correspond  with  the  observer's 
«yes. 


■  I 

y 

1 


Fig.  98,  showing  the  optical  construction,  is  copied  from  the 
original  diagram  ('  La  Vision  Parfaite,'  tab.  i.  hg.  2,  p.  80). 

A  drawing  of  this  binocular,  as  known  to  Zahn,  was  given  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  '  Oculus  Artificialis  '  in  1685  (Fundamen  III. 
p.  2.33),  and  is  reproduced  in  fig.  99. 

In  1672  Sir  Isaac  Newton  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
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a  note  and  diagram  for  a  reflecting  microscope;  we  have,  however, 
no  evidence  that,  it  was  ever  constructed.  But  in  IG  /  3  Leeuwenhoek 
Lec^an  to  send  to  the  Eoyal  Society  his  microscopical  discoveries. 
Nothincr  was  known  of  the  construction  of  his  instruments,  except 
that  they  were  simple  microscopes,  even  down  to  so  late  a  period  as 
1709     We  know,  however,  that  his  microscopes  were  mechanically 
rough,  and  that  optically  they  consisted  of  simple  bi-convex  lense-s 
with  forked  surfaces  mounted  between  two  plates  of  thm  metal 
with  minute  apertures  through  which  the  objects  were  du'ectly  seen. 
\t  his  death  Leeuwenhoek  bequeathed  a  cabinet  of  twenty-six 
of  his  microscopes  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  unhappily,  they  have 
mysteriously  disappeared.    But  Mr.  Mayall  was  enabled  to  hgure 

one 


lodged 


m  the  museum 
of  the  Utrecht  University, 
which  is  given  in  figs.  100 
and  101  in  full  size.  It  is 
seen  on  both  sides.  The  lens- 
is  seen  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  plate.  It  has  a  ^-inch 
focus.  The  object  is  held 
in  front  of  the  lens,  on  the 
point  of  a  short  rod,  with 
screw  arrangements  for  ad- 
justing the  object  under  the 
lens. 

Many  modifications  of 
this  and  the  preceding  in- 
struments are  found  with 
some  early  English  forms,, 
but  no  important  construc- 
tive or  optical  modification 
immediately  presents  itself. 
But  some  ingenious  arrange- 
ments  are   found    in  _th& 
simple  microscopes  devised 
by  Musschenbroek  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Grindl  fii?ured  a  microscope  in  his  '  Micrographia  Nova '  in  1 687, 
in  which  optical  modifications  arise.  Divuii  had,  as  was  stated, 
combined  two  plano-convex  lenses,  with  their  convex  su^:^''^'^.,'^.^^^':;"^. 
to  foi-m  an  eye-piece:  this  idea  was  caiTied  further  in  166b  bj  a 
London  optician,  who  used  two  pairs  of  these  lenses ;  Gnndl  did  tins 
also,  but  in  addition  he  used  two  similar  (but  smalleiO  leuses  m  the 
sam'e  manner  as  an  objective.  The  foi;ni  of  ^^^^  ^X^but  wal 
was  copied  from  that  of  Cherubin  dOrl(5ans  (fig.  O*),  but  ^^as 
modified  by  the  application  of  an  external  screw.  j^visiucr 

In  1691  Bonanni  modified  precedmg  armngements  bv  do^  ls^u= 
a  means  of  clipping  the  object  between  two  plates  F^««J5  ;;;--2> 
the  object-lens  by  a  spiral  spring,  the  focussing  being  then  effected. 

by  a  'screw  barrel.' 


Lceuwcnlioek's  niicroscoxio. 
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This  system  of  focussing  Avas  employed  in  a  more  pi-actical  form 
by  Hartsoeker  in  1694  and  was  adopted  by  Wilson  in  1702,  It 
became  a  veiy  popular  form  for  the  microscope  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bonanni  also  for  originating  a  horizontal 
form  of  microscope,  which  is  interesting  and  wlaich,  in  a  drawing  of 
the  instrument,  is  shown  to  possess  a  sub-stage  compoicnd  condenser 
fitted  with  focvtssing  arrangements  for  illuminating  transparent 
objects. 

In  Hartsoeker's  microscope  *  the  lens-carrier  A  B,  fig.  102  (on 
which  the  cell  P,  containing  the  lens,  is  screwed),  screws  into  the 
body  O  C,  Q  D  at  O  Q  ;  the  thin  brass  plates  E  and  F  fit  within  the 
body,  the  portions  cut  out  allowing  them  to  slide  on  the  short  pillars 
0  G  and  Q  D,  and  the  spiral  spring  pressing  them  towards  C  D  ;  the 
object-slides,  or  an  animalcule  cage  G  H  (hinged  at  a  h  to  allow  the 


Fig.  102. — Hartsoeker's  simple  microscope  (1G94). 


lid  G  to  fit  into  H,  enclosing  the  objects  between  strips  of  talc), 
slide  between  the  plates  E  and  F  when  in  position,  and  the  "screw 
barrel  "IK  fits  into  the  screw-socket  C  D  and  regulates  the  focus- 
sing ;  a  condensing  lens,  N,  fits  on  a  second  "  screw-barrel,"  L  M, 
which  is  applied  in  the  screw  socket  of  I K.  This  arrangement  of 
the  condenser  is  better  than  the  plan  adopted  by  Wilson,  as  it  allows 
the  illumination  to  be  focussed  on  the  object  independently  of  the 
focal  adju.stment  of  the  object  to  the  magnifying  lens  ;  whereas  in 
Wilson's  microscope,  the  condenser  being  mounted  in  I K,  without 
facility  of  adjustment,  remained  at  a  fixed  distance  frona  the  object, 
and  hence  the  control  of  the  illumination  was  very  limited.' 

In  Harris's  'Lexicon  Technicum  '  (1704,  2  vols,  fob),  under  the 
word  microscope,  Marsliall's  compound  microscope  (fig.  10:5)  is  de- 
scribed and  figured.  Several  important  innovations  in  microscopical 
construction  were  here  embodied.    (1)  A  fine-adjustment  screw  P 


loHN  Marshall's 

New  Invented 

DoubleMicroscope 

For  Viewing  the 
Ci  RC  UL  ATI  ON  oF  the  B  L  O  O  D 

Made  i.-'So\d  bv  him  af  iKcArchimedes 
Coldca  Spcrtaclea  in  Lu(t«;uc  Strccl. 


Fio.  103. 
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Fio.  104. — Hertel's  microscoxic  (1710). 
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is  connected  witli  the  sliding  socket  E,  supporting  the  arm  D,  in 
which  the  body-tube  is  screwed  ;  the  focussing  could  thus  be  con- 
trolled in  a  far  more  effective  manner  than  by  any  system  previously 
applied  to  a  large  microscope.    The  previous  systems  involved  the 
direct  movement  of  the  body-tube  either  by  rotating  in  a  screw - 
socket  (as  in  Hooke's)  or  by  sliding  in  a  cylindrical  socket  (as  in 
Divini's  and  Cherubin's)  ;  in  a  few  instances  the  object  was  moved 
in  relation  to  the  object-lens,  but  all  these  plans  were  more  or  less 
defective,  especially  with  microscopes  of  large  dimensions.  Marshall's 
system  was  a  distiiTct  mechanical  improvement,  for  the  object  could 
liow  be  viewed  during  the  actual  process  of  focussing,  as  the  image 
would  remain  steadily  in  the  field.  (2)  A  fork,  N  N,  is  here  applied 
with  a  thumb-screw  clamp,  O,  on  the  pillar  itself.  (3)  Hooke's  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  which  was  applied  to  the  arm  I,  is  here  shifted  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  pillar,  where  it  would  give  the  movements  of 
inclination  to  the  whole  microscope  instead  of  to  the  body-tube  only, 
as  in  Hooke's  ;  the  ball  L  could  be  tightly  clamped  by  the  screw 
collar  M,  in  which  slots  were  cut  to  give  spring.    (4)  A  condensing 
lens  on  jointed  arms  appears  ;  this  probably  was  the  first  application 
of  such  adjustments  to  the  condenser.    From  the  singular  position  of 
the  candle  beneath  the  condenser,  we  may  infer,  without  doubt,  that 
the   mirror  was   still  unknown  as  a  microscopical  accessory  m 
England. 

In  fact,  in  no  microscope  up  to  this  time  has  there  been  any 
trace  of,  or  reference  to,  a  mirror  ;  but  in  1716  Hertel  employed  it 
and  introduced  some  other  considerable  modifications.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  instrument  as  originally  figured  by  Hertel  is  given 
in  fio-.  104.  Not  only  have  we  the  mirror  below  the  stage,  but  also 
above  the  stage  a  concave  metal  mirror  reflecting  light  through  a 
condenser  on  the  object,  while  the  stage  is  movable  on  a  pdlar 
support.    The  body-tube  is  hinged  and  is  incHned  by  a  screw-sector 

mechanism.  ,      ,    ,  ,  i  i 

In  1738  Dr.  N.  Lieberkiihn  devised,  what  had  been  employed 
in  principle  by  Descartes  a  century  before,  ^  the  instrument  that  has 
^  ever  since  been  known  by  his 

name,  and  which  is  still  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  micro- 
scopist.  Fig.  105  is  a  reproduc- 
tion from  the  earliest  drawing 
known  of  Lieberkiihn's  micro- 
scope. A  A  is  a  concave  mirror 
of  silver  ;  from  its  form  the  light 
is  reflected  from  it  to  a  focus  on 
the  object  C.  The  mirror  is 
pierced  in  the  centre  at  B  and  the  lens,  or  object-glass,  is  inserted 
and  adjusted,  the  eye  being  placed  behind  in  the  direction  D  at  any 
point  the  single  lens  or  a  combination  might  require.  _ 
^  'A  Pocket  Reflecting  Microscope'  was  figured  by  Benjamm 
Martin  in  his  '  Micrographia  Nova  '  in  1742  having  the  ^"teijsting 
feature  of  a  micrometer  eye-piece  depending  on  a  scre%v  ^Mtll  a 

1  See  pp.  128-9. 


Fig.  105. — Lieberkiilm's  microscope. 
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certain  number  of  threads  to  the  inch,  and  by  which  accurate  mea- 
surements could  be  taken.  It  was  called  a  rejie.cting  microscope 
because  it  had  a  mirror  fitted  into  its  cylindrical  base  ;  but  it  was, 
in  reality,  a  compound  refracting  form,  and  appears  to  have  a  good 
claim  to  have  been  the  original  from  whence  the  modern  '  drum  ' 
microscopes  Avere  taken. 

But  Martin  originated  a  large  number  of  improvements  both  in 
the  optical  arrangements  and  the  mechanism  of  the  microscope,  and 
was  an  excellent  maker. 
He  applied  rack-and- 
pinion  focussing  adjust- 
ments, to  the  compound 
microscope  he  added  in- 
clining movements  to 
the  pillar  carrying  the 
stage  and  mirror,  and 
he  furnished  the  stage 
with  rectangular  move- 
ments. 

It  was  to  this  maker 
that  the  late  Pi'ofessor 
Quekett  was  indebted 
for  an  early  microscope, 
of  which  he  evidently  to 
the  last  thought  highly, 
and  which  he  subse- 
quently gave  to  the 
Royal  Microscopical  So- 
ciety. A  drawing  of  this 
instrument  is  given  in 
fig.  106,  and  should  be 
described  in  Quekett's 
own  words.  He  says  : 
'It  stands  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  is 
supported  on  a  tripod 
base.  A;  the  central  part 
or  stem,  B,  is  of  tri- 
angular figure,  having  a 
rack  at  the  back,  upon 
which  the  stage,  O,  and 
frame,  D,  suj^porting  the 
mirroi",  E,  are  capable 
of  being  moved  up  or 
down.  The  compound 
body,  F,  is  three  inches  in  diameter 


Fig.  lOG. — Martin's  largo  universal  microscoijc  as  used 
by  Quekett. 


it  is  composed  of  two  tubes, 
the  inner  of  which  contains  the  eye-piece,  and  can  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  mag- 
nifying power.  At  the  base  of  the  triangular  bar  is  a  cradle  joint, 
G,  by  which  the  instrument  can  be  inclined  by  turning  the  screw- 
head,  H  [connected  with  an  endless  screw  acting  upon  a  worm- 
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Avheel].  The  arm,  I,  supporting  the  compound  body,  is  supplied  with 
■d  rack  and  pinion,  K,  by  which  it  can  be  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  a  joint  is  placed  below  it,  upon  which  the  body  can  be 
turned  into  a  horizontal  position  ;  another  bar  carrying  a  stage  and 
mirror  can  be  attached  by  the  screw,  L  N,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
horizontal  microscope.  The  stage,  O,  is  provided  with  all  the  usual 
apparatus  for  clamping  objects,  and  a  condenser  can  be  applied  to  its 
under  surface  ;  the  stage  itself  may  be  removed,  the  arm,  P,  sup- 
porting it,  turned  round  on  the  pivot  C,  and  another  stage  of 
■exquisite  workmanship  placed  in  its  stead,  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  shown  at  Q. 

'This  stage  is  strictly  a  mici'ometer  one,  having  rectangular 
movements  and  a  fine  adjustment,  the  movements  being  accom- 
plished by  fine-threaded  screws,  the  milled  heads  of  which  are 
graduated.    The  mirror,  E,  is  a  double  one,  and  can  be  raised  or 
■depressed  by  rack  and  pinion  ;  it  is  also  capable  of  removal,  and  an 
apparatus  for  holding  large  opaque  objects,  such  as  minerals,  can  be 
substituted  for  it.    The  accessory  instruments  are  very  numerous, 
and  amongst  the  more  remarkable  may  be  mentioned  a  tube,  M,  con- 
taining a  speculum,  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  tube,  R,  and  so 
form  a  reflecting  microscope.  The  apparatus  for  holding  animalcules 
or  other  live  objects,  which  is  represented  at  S,  as  well  as  a  plate  of 
o-lass  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  four  concave  wells  ground  in  it, 
«an  be  applied  to  the  stage,  so  that  each  well  may  be  brought  m 
succession  under  the  magnifying  power.    The  lenses  belonging  to 
this  microscope  are  twenty- four  in  number  ;  they  vary  m  focal 
length  from  four  inches  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  ten  of  them  are 
supplied  with  Lieberkiihns.    A  small  arm,  capable  of  carrying  single 
lenses,  can  be  applied  at  T,  and  when  turned  over  the  stage  the  in- 
strument becomes  a  single  microscope  ;  there  are  four  lenses  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  their  focal  length  varying  from  y\th.  to  J^th  ot  an 
inch     The  performance  of  all  the  lenses  is  excellent,  and  no  pains 
appear  to  have  been  spared  in  their  construction.     There  are 
numerous  other  pieces  of  accessory  apparatus,  all  remarkable  tor  the 

beauty  of  their  workmansjaip.'  '  ,  -r.  ^      n       i  a 

Cuff  designed  and  made  a  microscope,  which  Baker  fagurecland 
•described  in  his  'Employment  for  the  Microscope '  m  17o3,  which 
possessed  several  conveniences  and  improvements.  Not  the  least 
of  these  is  that  which  gives  greater  delicacy  to  the  fine  adjust- 
ment than  is  found  in  any  preceding  model.  It  was  subsequently 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  cradle  joint  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  pillar  by  Adams.  Cuff  also  designed  a  simple  form  of  micrometer 
There  were  three  designs  of  microscopes  by  George  Adams  ot 
London  in  1746  and  1771,  which  have  many  points  of  interest,  but 
scarcely  contribute  enough  of  distinctive  improvement  to  the  modern 
forms  of  the  microscope  to  detain  us  long.  That  designed  1 '  '  1  is 
ficrured  in  the  Adams  '  Micrographia  Illustrata,'  and  is  reproduced 

In  this  instrument  Adams  claims  to  have  embodied  a  number  of 
1  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  3rd  ed.  London,  1855,  8vo, 
pp.  26,  20. 
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improvements  ou  all  previous  constructions.  He  applied  '  two  eye- 
glasses at  A,  a  third  near  B,  and  a  fourth  in  the  conical  part  between 
B  and  C,'  by  which  he  increased  '  the  field  of  view  and  of  light '  ; 
draw-tubes  were  at  A  and  B,  by  which  these  lenses  could  be  separated 
more  or  less.  He  also  arranged  the  object-lenses,  or  '  buttons,'  a 
and  5,  to  be  combined  ;  seven  '  buttons '  were  provided,  '  also  six 
silver  specula  ['  Lieberkiihns  ']  highly  polished,  each  having  a  magni- 
fier adapted  to  the  focus  of  its  concavity,  one  of  which  is  represented 
at  e,'  and  the  'buttons '  could  also  be  used  with  '  any  one  of  these 
specula  '  by  means  of  the  adapter,  d. 

The  body-tube,  ABC,  Avith  its  arm,  F  (in  which  it  screwed  at/), 
and  stem  attachment  with  the  fine  adjustment  were  clearly  modified 
from  a  design  which  Cuff  originated.  The  large  ivory  head,  I,  actuated 
a  pinion  and  rack  for  raising  or  depressing  the  body-attachment  on 
the  stem.  The  stage  and  mirror  were  adjustable  on  the  stem.  The 
large  ratchet-wheel  controlled  by  the  pinion-handle,  S,  gave  the 
required  inclination  to  the  stem. 

Nos.  1  and  2  were  ivory  and  glass  '  sliders '  for  objects,  to  be 
applied  in  the  spring-stage  No.  3  fitting  at  T  ;  the  '  hollow  at  K  [No. 
31  is  to  receive  the  glass  tube  No.  10.'  No.  4  was  a  diaphragm  fitting 
in  the  lower  end  of  No.  3,  '  to  exclude  some  part  of  the  light  which 
is  reflected  from  the  mirror  Q.'  The  forceps.  No.  5,  coiild  be  placed 
'in  one  of  the  small  holes  near  the  extremities  of  the  stage,  or  m  the 
socket,  R,  at  the  end  of  the  chain  of  balls  No.  6.'  No.  6  was  an  arm 
composed  of  a  series  of  ball-and-socket  joints,  similar  to  the  system 
employed  by  Musschenbroek,  by  Joblot,  and  by  Lyonet,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  applied  at  W,  when  the  stage  was  removed.  No.  7  was 
a  box  of  ivory  in  which  discs  of  talc  and  brass  rings  were  packed  ; 
No.  8,  a  hand-magnifier  ;  No.  9,  a  sliding  arm  lens-carrier  fitting  on 
Z  when  the  instrument  was  required  to  be  used  as  a  simple  micro- 
scope •  No.  11,  a  rod  of  wire  with  spiral  at  the  end  for  pickmg  up 
soft  objects  from  bottles  &c.  ;  and  No.  12,  an  ivory  disc,  black  on 
one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  fitting  at  T,  to  carry  opaque  objects. 

To  use  the  instrument  as  a  simple  microscope  the  body-tube, 
ABC  was  removed  from  the  ring,  F  ;  the  lens-carrier.  No.  9,  was 
placed' on  Z,  and  a  lens  with  reflector,  E,  screwed  in  the  ring,  c  ; 
the  ball-and-socket  arm,  No.  6,  was  applied  at  W,  by  the  part  X 
and  the  object  held  by  either  of  the  forceps  could  be  turned  and 
viewed  as  desired.  For  dissections  &c.  the  stage  could  be  screwed 
on  at  F,  and  a  glass  plate  applied  at  T. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  design  that  Mr.  Mayall  has  seen 
we  learn  has  a  nose-piece  with  a  slide  carrying  three  objectives— one 
of  the  first  arrangement  of  '  triple  nose-piece,'  or,  indeed,  of  changuig 
nose-piece  for  objectives  (as  distinguished  from  simple  lens-carriers) 

that  has  been  met  with.  _  „  ,  ,    ^,       i  •  4. 

A  microscope  devised  by  Dellebarre  was  made  the  subject  ot  a 
special  report  to  the  'Academie  des  Sciences'  in  June  17/7,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  deserving  special  consideration  in  comparison 
with  contemporary  or  even  anterior  forms  as  bearing  upon  the  evo^ 
lution  of  the  microscope  as  we  now  know  it.  In  fact,  up  to  the  ti  n e 
4hen  achromatism  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  foim 
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and  construction  of  the  instrument,  there  is  no  microscope  that  calls 
for  further  consideration  save  one — by  an  English  maker  named 
Jones — it  was  called  Jones's  'Most  Approved  Compound  Microscope 
and  Appai-atus,'  and  although,  in  principle,  it  does  not  differ  from 
Adams's  instrument,  tig.  107,  it  yet  presented  differences  of  detail. 
Its  date  Avas  1798, 
and  is  seen  in  fig.  108, 
which  is  taken  from 
the  original  figure  in 
Adams's  '  Essays  on 
the  Microscope.' 

The  base  is  a  fold- 
ing tripod,  and  the 
stem  inclines  upon  a 
compass-joint  on  the 
top  of  the  pillar. 
Mr.  Mayall  justly  re- 
marks that  this  was 
the  best  system  de- 
vised up  to  this  date. 
The  arm  carrying  the 
body-tube  can  be  ro- 
tated on  the  top  of 
the  limb  E,  and  is 
also  provided  with  a 
rack  and  pinion  D.  An 
extra  carrier,  W,  is 
provided  for  special 
purposes  pivoting  at 
S,  so  that  objects  Avill 
remain  in  the  optic 
a,xis  though  the  stage 
be  moved  in  arc. 
There  are  also  clips 
provided  for  the 
stage.  There  is  a  con- 
denser at  U,  which 
slides  on  the  stem  by 
the  socket  u.  The 
mirror  also 
the  stem, 
provided  a 
multiple  disc,  P, 
•object-lenses,  and  a 
brass    cell  contains 

-a  high  power,  of  -g-'^^  or  :jV  inch  focus,  which 
lens-disc  can  be  screwed  into  the  nose-piece. 


Jones's  most  Jmproveb  coMror.v/j 

MICHO.S  fOl-E   AND  /lePjiRATV  S. 


Fig.  108 


on  the  removal  of  the 


There  were  also  designed  some 
microscope,  to  the  details  of  which  we 


interesting 


forms  of 

^.vx-jr^uu^je,  tu  cue  cietaiis  01  wiucn  we  can  afibrd  no  space,  their  in- 
fluence having  been  of  no  value  in  the  development  of  the  microscope 
•as  we  know  it.    There  was  a  reflecting  microscope  suggested  by  Sir 


reflecting 
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Isaac  Newton  in  1672,  and  one  was  devised  on  the  principle  of  the 
Gregorian  Telescope  by  Barker  in  1736  ;  another  of  the  Cassegrainian 
form  was  made  in  1738  by  Smith,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Catoptric  forms. 

An  outline  of  its  construction  and  the  path  of  the  light-beams  is 
o^iven  in  fig.  109.  It  was  for  examining  transparent  objects  and  was 
similar  to  the  Cassegrainian  telescope,  but  with  an  extra  long  eye- 
piece tube  to  permit  the  focussing  by  movement  of  the  eye-lens. 
The  object  was  placed  at  M  N  ;  the  image  was  taken  up  by  the 
concave,  reflected  on  the  convex,  and  again  reflected  to  the  eye-lens. 
He  advised  the  use  of  a  condensing  lens  for  the  illumination,  to  pre- 
vent 'the  mixture  of  foreign  rays  with  those  of  the  object,' otherwise 
the  instrument  gave  confused  images  of  distant  objects  when  it  was 
used  as  a  microscope. 

Even  without  a  condenser  there  are  good  images  attamable  with 


Fig.  109.— Smith's  refieating  microscope  (1738). 


this  instrument,  but  with  the  condenser  it  would  be,  of  course,  im- 

^'"^^  We  have  not  followed  in  any  detail  the  forms  of  simple  micro- 
scopes as  they  presented  themselves,  but  in  1755  a  form  was  made 
by  Cuff  that  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  of  our  simple  dissecting  microscopes  :  it  is  sho^vii 
in  fi^  110  A  disc  of  plane  glass,  C,  or  a  concave,  M,  was  applied, 
on  the  sta^e  of  which  dissections  &c.  could  be  made  ;  a  mirror,  i, 
was  fitted  in  a  gimbal  with  a  stem  sliding  in  a  socket  m  the  pillar  ; 
the  lens-carrier,  F,  alone,  or  with  Lieberkuhn,  F,  screwed  m  a  ring 
on  the  end  of  a  horizontal  arm,  E,  sliding  through  a  socket,  attached 
to  a  vertical  rod,  D,  sliding  and  rotating  in  a  socket  at  the  back  ot 
the  pillar  for  focussing  &c.  The  pillar  screwed  on  the  hd  of  the 
box  within  which  the  fnstrument  was  packed  with  sundry  accessories 
it  was  to  the  discovery  of  achromatism  as  apphed  to  mici;oscop 
object-glasses  that  we  must  attribute  the  strictly  scientific  value  and 
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progress  in  cle\'elopraent  of  this  now  extremely  valuable  and  beauti- 
ful instrument.  An  exhaustive  account  of  the  earliest  discovery 
and  progressive  application  to  our  own  day  of  achromatism,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  given  in  this  treatise,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  011 
objectives.  We  can  here  only  attempt,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
a  very  broad  outline  of  the  facts. 

Martin  appears  to  have  constructed  an  achromatic  objective  in 
1759,  but  no  results  of  practical  value  were  obtained,  Martiii  having 
formed  the  judgment  that  his  achromatic  microscope  was  not  equal 
to  a  reiJecting  microscope  with  which  he  compared  it.  But  it  cer- 
tainly gives  him  a  place  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  achromatism 
of  object-glasses  for  the  microscope. 


Fig.  110. — Ellis's  aquatic  microscope  (1755). 


_  In  1762  Euler  began  to  discuss  the  theory  of  achromatic 
icroscopes,  and  in  1771,  in  his  '  Dioptrica,'  he  entered  upon  the 
subject  at  more  considerable  length.  A  pupil  of  his,  named  Nicholas 
Fus.s,  publi-shed  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1774,  a  volume  entitled  'Detailed 
instruction  for  carrying  lenses  of  different  kinds  to  a  gi'eater  degree 
of  perfection,  with  a  description  of  a  microscope  which  may  pass"  for 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  taken  from  the  dioptric  theory  of 
Leonard  Euler,  and  made  comprehensible  to  workmen  by  Nicholas 
Fuss.'  This  was  translated  into  Gei-man  l^y  Kliigel  in  1778,  but  no 
result  of  these  discussions  of  the  theory  of  acln-omatism  can  be 
dhscovered  earlier  than  1791,  when  Francois  Beeldsnyder  made  an 
achromatic  objective  which  was  presented  by  Harting  to  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Utrecht ;  but  it  was  far  from  satisfactory.  It 

L 
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was  composed  of  two  biconvex  crown-glass  lenses,  and  a  Ijiconcave 
flint  lens  placed  between  them.  ■,  ■,  o-,  ^  ^.-r  ^.i  1 

C  Chevalier  tells  us  '  that  betweeji  1800  and  1810  M.  Charles,  of 
the  '  Institut,'  Paris,  made  small  achromatic  lenses  ;  but  they  were 
too  imperfect  to  be  of  real  service.  In  1811  Fraunhofer  made 
achromatic  doublets  with  no  great  success  ;  and  in  1823-4  an  achro- 
matic microscope  was  made  by  the  Messrs.  Chevalier,  with  four 
doublet  lenses  arranged  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  bellique. 
Their  '  Microscope  d'Euler '  followed,  and  in  1827  Amici  constructed  a 

horizontal  microscope 
on  achromatic  princi- 
ples, which  was  spoken 
well  of.     But  while 
up  to  a  very  recent 
date  it  was  common 
to  assert  that  the  first 
to  suggest  the  plan  of 
combining  two,  three, 
or  four  plano-convex 
achromatic  doublets  of 
similar  foci,  one  above 
the  other,  to  increase 
the  power  and  aper- 
ture was  Sellique  in 
1823,  it  is  now  known 
that  this  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  Marzoli 
(ch.  V.  p.  302).  Sel 
lique's  plan  was  car- 
ried into  execution  by 
the  Messrs.  Chevalier. 
The  instrument  em- 
bodying this  plan  is 
shown  in  fig.  111. 

In  a  report  to  the 
Academic  Royale  des 
Sciences,  the  well- 
known  mathematician 
Fresnel  says,  concerning  this  microscope,  that  in  comparing  the  ob- 
iectives  wilh  those  of  one  of  Adams's  best  non-achromatic  instrumen  s 
niat  up  to  a  magnification  of  two  hundred  times-Sellique  s  wa.s 
decidedly  superior";  but  beyond  that  magnification  there  was  no 
suDeriority  in  the  achromatic  f<.rm,  and  he  preferred  Adams  s  form 
to  prolo^ged  obser^•ations  because  it  gave  a  larger  field  than 

^'"¥he' mechanism  of  this  nncn. scope  was  similar  to  the  English 
model  of  Jones,  shown  at  fig.  108.  The  focussing  .-as  by  rack  ajid 
moaei  ^1      ■  ■     remaining  stationary  and  not 

Siirortho  T.o!l,aw-tubes,  A  -.nd  B,  we,,  apphed 


Fio.  111.— Sellique's  acliroraatic  microscope  (1823-4). 


1  Des  Micivscopes,  Puvis,  1839,  p.  80. 
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-within  the  body-tube,  C,  the  upper  one  having  a  biconcave  lens,  S, 
at  the  lower  end,  serving  as  an  aniplitier,  which  was  jjrobably  the  first 
application  of  a  '  Barlow  lens  '  to  a  microscope. 

Illumination  for  opaque  objects  was  accomplished  by  a  lenticular 
pi'ism,  P,  which  was  gimballed,  and  connected  with  a  ring  embracing 
tlie  body-tube. 

We  learn  from  Fresnel  that  the  range  of  magnification  was  from 
40  to  1200  diameters. 
The  object-glasses  were 
composed  either  of  two 
•doublet  systems  for 
Jow-power  work  or  of 
four  doublet  systems  all 
.screwed  together  for 
iigh-power  work,  and 
■two  oculars  were  pro- 
vided of  different  power. 

It  is  interesting  to 
■place  one  of  the  earliest 
known  English  models 
-of  the  achromatic  mi- 
croscope beside  that  of 
Sellique.  It  was  made 
by  Tully  the  optician,  of 
London,  who  at  Dr. 
Goring's  instance  had 
been  working  at  the 
achromatising  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Sellique's  is  a 
manifest  modification  of 
one  of  the  best  forms  as 
made  by  Adams,  Jones, 
or  Dollond.  Tully,  aid- 
ed by  Joseph  J.  Lister, 
discovered  that  great  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship 
and  complete  steadiness 
in  the  stand  were  need- 
ful for  achromatic  mi- 
croscopes, and  to  this 
end  he  adopted  struts, 
such  as  were  used  in 
telescopes,  connecting 
the  body-tube  with  the 
base.  The  instrument  is 
shown  in  fig.  112.  He  also  provided  mechanical  movements  to  the 
s-tage,  but  no  fine  adjustment  was  applied.  There  was  a  sub-sta^^e 
provided  with  a  rotating  disc  of  graduated  diapin-agms.  This  micro- 
•&cope  was  made  in  all  probability  about  the  year  1826. 

As  compared  with  single  lenses  of  equal  power,  from  which  so 
^luch  light  was  inevitably  stopped  out  by  the  small  diaphragm  that 

L  a 


Fin.  112.— Tully's  achromatic  microscope. 
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it  was  needful  to  use  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  ^Tf' f ^^^^^^^^^  ' 
used  with  this  instrument  gave  a  vast  nicrease  ot  hght  by  permit 
tirio'  the  emDloyment  of  the  full  aperture.  , 

\n  eSmely  interesting  instrument  by  C  Chevalier,  made  very 
nrob^bly  not  loii  after  1824,  and  bearing  much  resemV>lance  to  that 
piooaoiy  noL  luuo  cij-v-c  ,  ;«  nrovided  with  a  revolving 

a  permanent  place  m  the  micro- 
scopes of  the  future. 

The  report  of  Fresnel  con- 
cerning   Sellique's  achromatic 
microscope  determined  Professor 
Amici,  who  for  nine  years  had 
abandoned  his  experiments  on 
achromatic  object-glasses,  to  re- 
commence them  in  1826,  and  m 
1827  he  exhibited  in  Pans  and 
in  London  a  horizontal  micro- 
scope.   The  real  novelty  shown 
in  it  was  the  application  of  a, 
rio-ht-angled  prism  immediately 
above  the  objective  to  deflect 
the  rays  through  the  horizontal 
body-tube.     The  object-glasses 
were  composed  of  three  lenses 
superposed,  each  having  a  focus 
of  three  lines  and  a  greatly  in- 
creased aperture.     It  had  also 
extra  eye-pieces  by  means  ot 
which  the  amplification  could 
be  increased.  _ 

Meantime  the  sub.iect  ot 
achromatism  was  engaging  the 
■  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  mathemati- 
cians. Sir  John  Herschel  Sn- 
George  (then  Professor)  Airv, 
Professor    Barlow,    Mr.  Cod- 

aington,  and  several  others,  ^f^^^^SZ:^^^^ 
Also,  for  some  years,  Joseph  J.  ^  f  e        /een  e        j  ^^^^^ 
experimentally  and  mathematica  ly       ^^^^^^^^^  which 
discovered  certain  properties  ^^^^^^j;^'"^  ^^^f^erbefore  observed.' 
.vere  of  importance  although  , 


Fig.  113.— C.  Clievalier's  aoliromatic 
microscope. 


Lister  was  ^naiMeu                 -  -                        This  paper 

transmitting  a  pen  1  of  .  ^^^^^^^^      the  immedijit. 

and  Its  results  exei  ted  a  ^    >  1  object-glasses,  and  formed  a. 

improvement  of  LngUsh  ac  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
1  Vide  Objectives,  Ch.  \ .  V-  80i- 


Fio.  114. — One  of  Boss's  earliest  forms. 
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permanent  basis  of  advancement  for  the  microscope,  not  only  in^ 
its  optical,  but  also  indirectly  in  its  mechanical  construction  and 

refinements. 

For  convenience,  at 
this  point  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  in  order  to 
complete  our  brief  out- 
line of  the  mechanical 
application  of  achroma- 
tism to  object-glasses. 
Mr.   A.    Ross  became 
practically  acquainted 
Avith  the   principles  of 
achi-omatisin  as  applied 
to  combinations  of  lenses 
in  working  with  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  on  this 
subject,  and  havbig  ap- 
plied Lister's  principles 
with  great  success,  he 
discovered,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in 
Ch.  I.,'  that  by  covei-ing 
the  object  under  exami- 
nation by  a  thin  film  of 
glass  or  talc  the  correc- 
tions were  disturbed  if 
they  had  been  adapted  t(  > 
an  uncovered  object;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  was 
in  1837  that  Ross  de- 
vised a  simple  means  of 
correcting  this.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  interests  of  the 
advancement  of  the  me- 
chanical as  well  as  the 
optical  side  of  the  mi- 
croscope.   Fig.  11 -t  pre- 
sents an  early  form  of 
one  of  Ross's  earliest  mi- 
croscopes, from  an  extant 
example,  which  is  a  form 
issued  under  Pritchard's 
name.     The   stage  is 
actuated  in  diagonal  di- 
rections on  either  side  of 
the  stem,  and  its  general 
Mayall  assigns  to  Andrew 
It  has  the  same  kind  of  stage 


Fici 


,  ll,-;— Pritchard's  microscope  with 
fine  luljustment. 


'  Continental ' 


form  coincides  with  one  which  Mr 
Pritchard,  which  fig.  115  illustrates. 

'P.'iO. 


A  ROSS'  'JACKSON'  MODEL 


movement  and  general  construction,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has 
also  a  curious  spiral  line  adjustment,  which  is  plainly  an  uncovered 
'  Continental '  form,  either  adopted  in  England  from  G.  Oberhiiuser, 
or  it  may  have  CA'en  preceded  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Sub-stage  arrangements  in  both  these  instances  are  the  same 
as  those  employed  by  AVolIaston  in  connection  with  his  celebrated 
doublets,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  that  date.' 

The  Ross  form  cannot  be  inclined,  nor  can  the  Pritchard  ;  and 
'the  fine  adjustment  in  the  former  is  effected  by  means  of  a  long 
screw  passing  up  the  pillar  and  acting  on  a  triangular  sheath^  within 
which  the  stem  is  applied,  to 
move  with  rack  and  pinion, 
the  top  of  the  stem  being 
hollow  to  receive  either  the 
cross-arm  support  for  the 
single  lens  or  the  limb  of  the 
compound  body.  The  screw 
is  actuated  by  a  large,  gradu- 
ated, milled  head  above  the 
tripod.' 

The  stage  has  supports, 
evidently  to  enable  dissection 
to  be  efiected  without  flexure 
by  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
the  hands.  Rectangular  me- 
chanical movements  are  em- 
ployed acting  diagonally  on 
either  side  of  the  stem  by 
rather  fine  screAvs,  so  that  the 
motions  are  slow  ;  which  is 
a  desideratum  not  always 
found  even  in  our  best  in- 
struments to-day. 

It  was  A.  Ross,  however, 
who  successfully  applied  the 
long-lever  system  of  fine  ad- 
justment acting  on  the  nose- 
piece,  and  to  which  Ave  shall 
again  refer,  ^  since  it  is  the 
most  perfect  mode  of  accom- 
plishing fine  adjustment  that 
Ave  now  know  of,  and  in  its  most 
perfect  form  is  used  in  the 
microscope  of  the  highest  class 
(that  by  Messrs.  PoAvell  and 
Lealand)  made  in  the  present 
day. 

But  A.  Ross  at  an  early  peridd  worked  out  a  'Jackson  '  form  of 
microscope,  Avith  the  limb  supporting  the  body-tube.    He  applied 

1  Trans.  Itoij.  Soc.  1829.  a  P.  KU 


llCi. — A  Ross  microscope. 


Pjq       _h.  Powell's  microscope  (1841). 
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a  tine  adjustment  in  this  to  act  upon  the  nose-piece  only,  which,  as 
we  shall  subsequently  see,  is  a  very  inferior  method.  This  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  fig.  116.  Ross  tried  various  modifications  of  this 
fine  adjustment  and  model,  but  from  about  1841  he  worked  only  at 
the  long-lever  method  as  appUed  to  the  nose-piece  through  the  '  cross 
arm '  and  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  But  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  this  method,  as  concerned  its  sensitiveness,  were  never 
utilised  by  Ross,  and  were  subsequently  pressed  into  service  by  Powell. 

In  1841  Powell  made  a  microscope  with  an  extremely  delicate 
fine  adjustment  applied  to  the  stage.  The  mechanism  and  the 
Avorkmanship  were  excellent  (we  give  a  drawing  of  the  instrument  at 
tig.  117),  but  the  principle  was  by  no  means  an  advance  in  the 
dfrection  of  the  wants  of  the  modern  microscopist.  An  adjustment 
Avhich  gave  the  object  a  movable  place  between  the  condenser  and 
the  objective  was  subversive  of  all  ease  in  manipulation,  and  would 
have  inade  some  of  the  finer  results  of  modern  microscopy  almost 
impossible.  Our  illumination  needs,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see, 
centring  and  focussing  with  the  accuracy  of  the  lens  itself,  but  by 
this  arrangement  improved  focussing  of  the  image  would  involve 
inevitable  derangement  of  the  illumination. 

Smith  and  Beck  also  made  a  fine  instrument  which  embodied 
the  'Jackson'  limb  and  fine  adjustment.  It  is  illustrated  in  fig. 
118,  being  the  first  model  made  by  this  firm  in  this  form,  and  it 
has  many  features  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  present 
requirements.  But  after  we  have  once  secured  steadiness,  the 
crucial  points  in  a  microscope  are  the  quality  of  the  fine  adjustment, 
and  the  delicacy,  firmness,  and  ease  with  which  we  can  centre,  focus, 
and  otherwise  modify  the  sub-stage  illumination.  To  the  former 
certainly  this  model  does  not  contribute. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  and  endeavour  to  judge  im- 
partially from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  merits  of  the  principal 
English,  Continental,  and  American  models  which  are  oflered  to 
the  microscopical  public.  It  is  impossible,  no  less  than  it  is  unde- 
sirable, to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  microscopes  of  every  maker, 
or  even  the  principal  forms  made  by  the  increasing  multitude  of  opti- 
cians. We  have  sought  no  opticians'  aid  ;  we  have  cai^efully  exa- 
mined all  the  forms  that  lay  any  just  claim  to  presenting  an  instru- 
ment which  meets  the  full  requirements  of  modern  microscopy  ;  and, 
although  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  judgments  we  express  are 
shared  by  the  leading  experts  of  this  country,  we  take  tlie  sole  respon- 
sibility for  these  judgments.  Having  sought  for  twenty  years  the 
best  that  could  be  produced  in  microscopes  and  objectives,  our  judg- 
ment is  given  with  deliberation  and  wholly  in  the  interests  of  science. 

In  examining  the  principal  modern  microscopes  we  shall  point 
out  whatever  is  of  absolute  importance  or  relative  valiie  :  and  the 
absence  or  presence  of  this  in  any  form  provisionally  selected  is  all 
that  the  reader  will  need  to  enable  him  to  become  convinced  of  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  such  an  instrument,  whether  the  form  be 
illustrated  in  these  pages  or  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  makers. 

With  this  object  before  us  we  shall  facilitate  its  attainment  by 
at  once  considering  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  microscope. 
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What  are  the  attributes  of  the  instrument  without  the  possession  of 
which  it  cannot  meet  modern  requirements  1 

I.  Steadiness  is  absolutely  indispensable  :  this  would,  in  fact, 


Fici.  118.— SmiLli  and  Buck's  microbc:oi)0. 
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appear  to  be  obvious.  But  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  is,  in, 
what  sometimes  claim  to  be  stands  o£  the  first  class,  disregarded ;. 
and  when  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  English  and 
American  stands  of  the  first  class  is  considered,  this  is  a  fatal 
mistake. 

It  is  pointed  out  in'  the  section  on  micrometry'  and  drawing 
that  the  optic  axis  of  the  microscope  should  be  ten  inches  from  the 
table ;  therefore  a  first-class  microscope  whose  optic  axis  when 
placed  horizontally  is  either  more  or  less  than  this  is  found  wanting 
in  a  material  point.  But  to  possess  this  characteristic  it  must  have, 
a  high  centre  of  gravity. 

jSTow  it  is  possible  to  secure  steadiness  by  (1)  weight  or  (2)' 
design.  The  Continental  method  has  invariably  been  weight.  The 
pilla°  of  the  instrument  is  fixed  in  a  cumbrous  metal  foot  of  horse- 
shoe form,  which  bears  so  high  a  ratio  to  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  instrument  that  it  is  usually  steady.  This  secures  _  the  end 
certainly,  but  by  coarse  and  unwieldy  means.  It  promises  little 
for  the  instrument  as  a  whole. 

What  is  wanted  is  the  maximum  of  steadiness  with  the  minimum 
of  weight. 

Palpably,  the  mechanical  compensation  for  the  difficulty  of  an 
elevated  centre  of  gravity  is  an  extended  base.  The  leading  fault 
of  many  stands  claiming  the  first  rank  is  their  narrowed  bases.  A 
broad  base,  resting  on  three  points  only,  and  these  plugged  with 
cork,  is  the  ideal  for  a  perfect  instrument. 

II.  Next  in  order  to  the  stand  of  the  microscope  comes  what  is 
known  as  the  body  of  the  instrument — the  tube  or  tubes  for  receiv- 
ing the  objective  at  one  end  and  the  eye-pieces  at  the  other.  The 
tube  of  the  monocular  is  always  provided  with  an  inner  tube  called 
the  draw-tube.  In  a  first-class  instrument  this  latter  should  always 
be  provided  with  a  rack-and-pinion  motion,  and  should  have  a  scale 
of  from  two  to  three  inches,  divided  into  tenths  or  millimetres.  This 
enables  the  operator  the  more  accurately  to  adjust  apochromatic  objec- 
tives so  sensitive,  for  their  best  action,  to  accurate  adjustment  of  tube- 
length.  In  fact,  it  is  always  important  to  remember  that  objectives 
are  corrected  for  a  special  tube-length  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  image  at  a  certain  definite  distance. 

There  are,  however,  tico  kinds  of  trdte-lengtli,  .(V)  an  ojMcal  and 
(2)  a  mechanical. 

The  optical  tube-length  is  measured  from  the  posterior  principal 
focus  of  the  objective  to  the  anterior  principal  focus  of  the  eye-piece. 

The  mechanical  tube-length  should  be  measured  from  the  top  of 
the  tube  into  which  the  eye-piece  fits,  and  upon  which  the  bearings 
of  the  eye-piece  rest  to  the  end  of  the  nose-piece  into  which  the 
ol)jective  is  screwed. 

Unfortunately  different  makers  estimate  tube-length  differently, 
and  take  different  points  from  which  to  make  their  measurements. 
Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  there  are  two  estimates  for  tube- 
length  in  practical  use  :  these  are  the  English  and  the  Continental. 

What  was  formerly  known  as  the  English  sfandard  tube  had  an 
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•optical  length  for  high  and  moderate  power  objectives  of  ten  inchex  ; 
with  low  powers,  however,  it  was  less.  The  mechanical  tube-length 
Avas  8|  inches. 

Professor  Abbe,  in  constructing  his  apochromatic  objectives  for 
the  English  body,  has  taken  the  mechanical  tube-length  at  9-8 
inches  =  250  mm.  ;  and  the  optical  tube-length  at  10-6  inches 
=  270  mm.  This  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  English 
standard  tube,  since  all  good  microscopes  are  made  to  work  with 
these  objectives  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  rack  and  pinion  to  the  'draw- 
tube  '  becomes  of  great  practical  value. 

The  tube-lencth  of  the  Continental  mechanical  tube  is  6-3  inches 
=  160  mm.,  and°the  optical  tube-length  is  7-08  inches  =  180  mm. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  '  Which  is  the  better  of  these  two 
differing  tube-lengths  ? '    So  far  as  the  image  in  the  instrument  is 
concerned,  there  is  not  much  difference.    It  is  of  Uttle  importance 
whether  the  initial  magnifying  power  of  an  objective  be  increased 
by  a  slightly  lower  eye-piece  used  at  a  longer  distance  or  a  slightly 
deeper  (higher)  eye-piece  at  a  shorter  distance.  But  it  is  of  practical 
importance  to  note  that  a  small  difference  of  tube-length  produces  a 
greater  effect  on  adjustment  with  a  short  body  than  with  a  long  one. 
The  principal  difference,  however,  between  the  long  and  the  short 
body  as  affording  a  datum  for  their  respective  values  is  that  _when_ 
a  short  body  is  used  by  a  person  having  normcd  accommudatwn  oj 
sight,  the  stage  of  the  microscope  cannot  be  seen  unless  the  head  is 
removed  from  the  eye-piece,  whereas  with  the  long  body  the  eye 
need  not  be  taken  from  the  eye-piece  at  all,  as  the  stage  cau  be  seen 
Avith  the  unused  eye.  .  e  • 

III   Arrangements  for  focussing  stand  next  m  order  oi  import- 
ance.   '  Every  microscope  of  the  first  class  is  provided  with  two 
arranf^ements  for  focussing,  one  a  coarse  adjustment,  acting  rapidly, 
and  the  other   fine  adjiostment,  which  should  act  with  great  delicacy 
and  precision.     A  good  'coarse  adjustment'  or  primary  movable 
part  of  the  instrument  is  of  great  importance.    The  first  requisite  is 
that  the  body  or  movable  part  should  move  easily,  smoothly,  but 
Avithout  'shake'  in  the  groove  or  slot  or  whatever  else  it  slides. 
We  have  found  in  practice  that  a  bar  shaped  like  a  truncated  prism 
sliding  in  a  suitable  groove  acts  best  and  longest.    But  a  bar  planed 
true  and  placed  in  a  groove  ploughed  to  suit  it  is  not  enough,  llie 
inevitable  friction  determines  wear,  and  this  brings  with  it  a  tatal 
'shake.'    All  such  grooves,  which  are  usually  M -sharped,  shou  d  be 
^ut  and  sprung  on  one  side,  so  that  by  'tightemng  up   the  V  s  by 
means  of  screws  the  bar  or  limb  is  again  firmly  gripped,    b  urtlier 
the  bar  should  not  '  bear '  for  its  whole  length  along  tlie  groove  but 
only  on  points  at  either  end  and  in  the  middle.    Powell  introduced 
these  prime  essentials  to  a  good  'coarse  adjustment    half  a  century 
a-o  •  vet  what  thousands  of  instruments  m  which  these  principles 
h^ve  iiot  been  applied  have   been,  by  sheer  ff^ion  woai-,  soon 
.  changed  into  useless  brass  since  then      But  "^^^rument^  n  de  by 
this  firm  are  as  good  after  thirty  years'  use  as  they  were  ^'^'^^J'^^. 

Frequently  bad  worknuanship  is  concea  ed  by      //^^^^iTf  the 
of  Avhatisknownas  'optician's  grease'  and  an  over-tightening  of  the 
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pinion,  driving  its  teeth  into  the  rack,  which,  of  course,  speedily 
ends  in  disaster. 

If  Nve  desire  to  practically  test  this  part  of  a  microscope,  we 
must  remove  the  pinion,  take  out  the  bar,  clean  off  the  '  optician's 
urease '  with  petroleum  from  both  bar  and  groove,  oil  with  watch- 
maker's oil,  and  replace  the  bar  in  the  groove,  and  before  retixing 
the  pinion  see  if  it  slides  smoothly  and  without  lateral  shake. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  '  springing '  of  the  bar  in  this  special 
instance  applies  equally  to  all  moving  parts,  in  stage  and  sub-stage 
movements,  and  wherever  constant  friction  is  incurred  ;  equally 
applicable,  too,  is  the  lubricant  we  suggest.  An  instrument  left 
unused  in  its  nati^^e  '  grease '  for  twelve  months  becomes  so  immobile 
in  most  of  its  parts  by  the  hardening  of  its  '  normal '  lubricant  that 
motion  becomes  a  peril  to  its  future  if  persisted  in  in  that  condition. 

If  a  '  coarse  adjustment '  be  what  it  should  be,  all  lower  powers 
should  be  exclusively  and  perfectly  focussed  by  it,  and  with  the- 
highest  powers  objects  should  be  found  and  focussed  up  to  the  point 
of  clear  visibility. 

Rack-and-pinion  work  for  microscopes  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Mayall,  jun.,  to  em- 
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Fig.  llf). — '  Stepped  '  diagonal  rack- 
■work  for  coarse  adjustment. 


Fig.  120. — Less  complex  forms. 


ploy  a  'stepped'  diagonal  rack-work,  which  greatly  increases  the 
smoothness  of  the  motion.  Fig.  119  shows  the  arrangement  as  first 
applied  with  three  racks,  the  teeth  of  each  part  being  set  out  of  line 
to  the  extent  of  one-thii-d  their  pitch,  and  the  spiral  pinions  being 
fitted  to  correspond  with  the  racks.  The  effect  is  similar  to  what 
would  be  obtained  by  pitching  the  teeth  of  a  single  rack  three  times 
as  finely,  but  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  strength  due  to  the 
coarser  rack. 

On  account  of  difficulty  in  the  workmanship  the  racks  were  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  two,  as  in  fig.  1 20,  which  still  retains  considerable 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  form. 

There  is  a  defect  in  either  microscope  or  inicroscopist  if  the 
'fine  adjustment '  is  re-sorted  to  before  the  object  is  focussed  into 
clear  view,  even  with  the  highest  powers. 

The  Fine  Adjustment.— This  part  of  the  modern  microscope 
possesses  an  importance  not  easily  exaggerated,  and  deficiency  or 
bad  principle  in  the  construction  of  this  makes  not  only  inferior, 
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but  for  critical  purposes  aljsulutely  useless,  what  are  otherwise 
instruments  of  excellent  workmanship  and  real  value. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  fine  adjustment  usually  employed  :— 
i.  Those  which  dnipJij  move  the  nose.-piece  which  receives  the 

objective. ^^^^  which  vunx  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  body  including 

the  coarse  adjustment.  .  •    1 1 

Every  construction  of  the  second  class  has  proved  impracticable, 
.and  even  pernicious .  It  inevitably  breaks  down  just  as  the  purchaser, 
by  practice,  begins  to  realise  the  value  of  perfect  action.  With  a 
large  experience  of  stands  of  every  class,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that 
generally  with  one  or  two  years  of  tvork  it  loses  whatever  value  it 
at  first  possessed. 

To  this  broad  statement  there  are  possibly  two  exceptions,  inven- 
tions still  sub  judice,  viz.  Swift's  side  lever  and  Campbell  s  differential 
screw,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer.  ,   ,  • 

It  is,  however,  upon  this  model,  with  all  its  radical  and  glaring 
imperfections,  that  the  majority  of  Continental  microscopes  are  built. 

A  screw  of  an  extremely  tine  thread,  and  therefore  of  extremely_ 
shallow  incision— a  micrometer  screw  in  fact— /ias  to  bear  the  wear  oj 
liftinq  and  loicerinq  the  eviire  weight  of  the  body,  with  its  coarse  ad- 
justment, lenses,  and  so  forth  ;  while  the  sole  object  of  the  adjustment 
should  be  to  give  a  delicate,  almost  imperceptible,  motion  to  the 
ob  ject-glass  alone.  It  needs  no  great  experience  to  foresee  the  inevi- 
table result  ;  the  screw  loses  its  power  to  act,  and  something  mcom- 
parablv  worse  than  a  tolerable  coarse  adjustment  is  left  m  its  place 

Yet  it  is  the  Continental  model  that  has  become  the  darling  ot 
En-lish  laboratories,  and  that  still  receives  the  appreciation  of  pro- 
fess°ors  and  their  students.  True  they  answer  m  the  mam  the 
purposes  sought-the  exigencies  of  a  limited  course  of  practical  in- 
struction. But  how  many  of  those  who  receive  it  are  the  medical 
men  of  the  future,  and  to  whom  a  microscope— not  of  necessity  a 
costly  one-of  the  right  construction  would  be  of  increasing  value 

''^lto~?nstrument,  however  inferior,  could  be  employed 
successfully  with  a  finch  objective  of  '  low  angle  (to  give  it  what 
has  been  clued  'the^eedful  penetration '  for  Idstological  subjects!) 
to  obtain  an  image  con-esponding  to  a  figure  m  a  text-book  o^^^^^^^^ 
a  Malpi-hian  corpuscle,  or  a  section  of  kidney,  brain,  or  spmal  toid. 
The  quality  of  a  tine  Adjustment  is  never  tested  by  these  means, 
for  in  point  of  fact,  a  delicate  tine  adju.stment  is  not  even  necessary 
We  write  in  the  interests  of  microscopical  research,    it  certainl\ 
mav  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  end  sought  is  not  simply  to  use 
he  microscope  to'\-erify  the  illustrations  of  a  text-book,  a  treatise 
or  a^ourse  of  lectures  f  without  doubt  it  is  a  subsidiary  purpose 
but  the  laiter  aim  is  to  inspire  in  the  young  student  conhdence 
ei^husiasm        anticipation  in  the  methods  and  promise  of  histology 
enthus  asm,  ana  I  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  potentiality 

i;^^^^:^:.^^^^  --eUanical  and  optical  character  of  the 
^'TZ^^^rS^^^  of  good  workmanship  and 
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perfect  design  could  easily  be  devised  if  tlie  demand  for  it  arose. 
Indeed,  during  the  past  few  years  a  certain  class  of  students'  micro- 
scopes liave  been  improved  greatly  ;  this  has  been  a  concomitant  of 
the  science  of  bacteriology,  which  has  compelled  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stage  condenser.  We  have  said  enough  of  the  value  of  this  instru- 
ment in  a  succeeding  chapter,  but  until  i-ecent  years  histologlsts 
did  not  use  it  because  it  was  not  used  in  Germany  or  with  Crerman 
instruments  !  Its  present  use,  nevertheless,  has  had  the  eftect 
of  improving  the  definition  obtained  by  the  objectives  used  by  students 
generally.  Some  who  perceive  this,  endeavour  to  attribute  it  to  the 
improvement  efiected 
in  modern  objectives, 
but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  objectives 
in  many  cases  are  not 
even  new,  and  until 
the  introduction  of  the 
Jena  glass  '  the  ordi- 
nary students'  objec- 
tives were  not  really 
so  good  as  the  Englislr 
objectives  of  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  But  it 
could  easily  be  shown 
that  one  of  these  early 
objectives,  used  as  it 
always  was  with  a  con- 
denser, would  surpass 
in  the  sharpness  of  its 
■definition  the  majority 
■of  those  now  supplied 
to  '  students  '  with 
Continental  models. 

But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is 
onlT/  the  Continental 
model  that  is  de- 
formed by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  radical 
error  in  tlie  '  fine  ad- 
justment '  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  Even 
during  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  some  of  tlie  most  imposing  and  expensive  instruments  made 
in  England  and  America  on  what  is  known  as  the  'Jackson  '  model. 
This  model  has  one  supreme  virtue,  in  the  possession  of  a  solid  limb. 
'This  may  take  many  distinct  foi-ms,  but  it  is  sutticiently  represented 
in  tig.  121,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  'limb,'  which  is  swung  be- 
tween the  pillars,  and  which  carries  the  body-tubes  and  the  fine 

1  Vide  Chiipter  I. 


Fici.  121. — Ro3S-Jackson  model. 
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adjustment,  is  in  one  solid  piece.  If  nothing  were  sacrificed  this 
would  be  a  boon.  Formerly,  this  model  was  supplied  with  a  hue 
adjustment  which  only  moved  the  nose-piece,  but  on  a  principle 
which  we  shall  see  was  wrong,  and  from  its  imperfections  it  was. 
abandoned,  and  the  solid  Jackson  arm  was  cut,  and  the  whole  body 
and  its  coarse  adjustment  was  pivoted  on  the  lever  of  the  fine  ad- 
justment Thus  its  normal  virtue  (a  solid  limb)  was  sacrihced,  and 
a  '  fine  adjustment,'  doomed  to  failure,  was  given  to  it. 

A  complex  roller,  a  wedge,  and  a  diflerential  screw  have  in  turn 

been  since  employed  to  re- 
deem this  instrument  from 
the  failure  that  had  over- 
taken it.    Partially,  or  com- 
pletely, each  has  failed.  The 
differential   screw  certainly 
comes   theoretically  nearest 
to  success  with  this  form  of 
instrument.    But  at  the  out- 
set this  is  the  case  only  where 
it  wholly  abandons  the  lifting 
and  lowering  of  the  body-tube 
cfec.  by  the  action  of  a  'fine 
adjustment,'  and  its  motion  is 
only  brought  into  operation 
upon  the  equivalent  of  a  nose- 
piece.     The   form  specially 
adopted  for  this  instrument 
was  devised  by  Dr.  Hugo 
Schroeder,  and  is  a  remark- 
able arrangement,  worthy  of 
being  understood.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  figs.  122  and  123. 

The  nose-piece.  A,  is  at- 
tached to  a  tube  which  is 
fitted  to  slide  accurately  m 
adjustable  bearings  in  the 
body-tube,  B.  The  nose- 
piece  tube  has  a  short  pro- 
jecting arm,  C,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  pressed  upwards 

Tim  differential-screw  mechanism  consists  ot  a  steei  lou,  s>  \ 
necST^D),  which  ha.  tw.  ^lu^ads  ,it  tl^^^  one 

working  in  a  tliread  cut  in  the    nd  o^he  nniei^tu^^.  ^ 

other  in  the  block,  H,  '^^'T  i-ft  the  block-and  with  it 

When  the  milled  l^^f  ^  ^«  ^.^^^^if  ^^j^^t'^^^^^^^^^^^  carrying  the 

the  sheath-moves  do^N^iwau  s  ^vhll^  the  loc  , 

block  and  sheath,  moves  upwards.    As  the 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


SclMoeaer's  fine  adjustment  for  tlie  Jackson 
model. 
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tively  to  forty-five  and  lifty-two  threads  to  the  inch,  the  resultant 
motion  is  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  motion  of  the  two 
screws— that  is,  to  the  motion  of  a  screw  of  nearly  335  threads  to 

*the  inch. 
The  end  of  the  sheath  is  tipped  with  a  small  sphere,  K,  of 
polished  steel,  while  the  projecting-  arm  of  the  nose-piece  tube, 
against  which  the  end  works,  has  a  corresponding  concave  bed  of 
polished  agate. 

(The  great  fault  in  this  design  is  in  its  mode  of  adoption  of  what 
is  otherwise  the  highly  valuable  principle  of  the  '  differential  screAv.' 
As  a  line  adjustment  it  undoubtedly  consists  of  too  many  parts  or 
separate  jjieces.  It  is  a  kind  of  pencil-case  which  extends  and  con- 
tracts by  means  of  a  differential  screw  acting  on  the  nose-piece. 
Then  its  mode  of  attachment  to  the  body  makes  vibration  inevi- 
table ;  the  micrometer  screw  is  in  an  extremely  bad  position,  givino- 
the  utmost  leverage  for  vibratory  action  in  using  it,  and  at  the 
same  time,  on  account  of  its  height  from  the  table,  must  be  worked 
by  the  arm  entirely  without  rest.  Complexity  of  parts  and  infelicity 
of  arrangement  make  this  device  not  only  very  costly,  but  by  no 
meajis  desirable. 


We  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  former  of  the  tiro  diviawns 
nito  which  we  have  separated  the  various  kinds  of  fine  adjustment,  \iz. 
tliat  in  which  the  nose-piece  only  is  controlled  by  the  adjustment  screw. 

An  early  form  of  this  was  employed  by  AndreAV  Eoss.  It  was 
applied  to  a  microscope  having  a  bar  movement,  the  general  form  of 
which— so  far  as  the  bar  and  the  application  of  the  tine  adjustment 
are  concerned— is  seen  in  fig.  131.  It  consisted  of  a  lever  of  the  sfcond 
order  inserted  loithm  the  bar,  and  actuated  by  a  micrometer  screw 
with  a  milled  head  at  one  end,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  other,  and 
tJie  nose-piece  between  them.  This  served  admirably  in  the  days  of 
low-angled  objectives ;  but  there  were  two  faults  belonging  to  it : 
one  was  that  the  tube  of  the  nose-piece  had  not  a  sufficient  lenoth 
nf  bearing  and  was  liable  to  a  lateral  shake ;  the  other  was  that  the 
adjustment  screw,  being  near  the  middle  of  the  bar,  involved  tremor. 

Ihe  application  of  this  principle  in  its  very  highest  and  inost 
perfectly  practical  form  was  adopted  by  Powell.  His  instrument 
also  had  a  bar  movement;  but  the  bar  being  of  relatively  great 
eiigth,  he  employed  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  the  micrometer-sxrew 
i>eing  at  one  end,  the  nose-piece  at  the  other,  and  the  fulcrum  betweeii 
'iiem.  iiie  i-atio  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  was  2:1;  consequently 
as  the  screw  has  fifty  threads  to  the  inch,  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  screw  causes  a  movement  of  the  objective  of  ^-J^^th  of  an  inch, 
ilie  position  of  the  screw  is  immediately  behind  the  pivot  on  which 
the  bar  turns,  and  this  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  innjartation 
ot  vibration  to  the  body ;  and,  as  the  nose-piece  tube  is  very  long, 
anci  only  bears  on  three  points  at  either  end,  this  adjustment  is  the 
■steadiest,  tlie  smoothest,  and  the  most  reliable  for  all  objectives  of 
<^ny  ot  the  several  devices  which  have  come  before  usdurinn-  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  fact  this  fine  adjustment  has  held  an  unrivalled 
position  tor  the  past  forty  years  (fig.  129). 

The  fine  adjustment  that  was  employed  as  its  rival  on  the  earlier 
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forms  of  the  Jackson  model  was  known  as  the  short-side  lever,  and 
it  was  sometimes  employed  in  the  commoner  bar-movement  micro- 
scopes. Its  position  and  character  will  be  seen  on  the  nght-haml 
side  of  the  body  of  the  Beck- Jackson  model,  tig.  118.  In  the  liglit 
of  what  we  now  need,  we  are  bound  to  say  to  the  intending  pur- 
chaser of  a  microscope,  'Avoid  it;'  it  is  bad  alike_  in  design  and 
construction.  The  screw  is  so  placed  that  tremor  i.s  inevitable  in 
the  body  when  it  is  touched,  while  the  nose-piece  tube  is  so  .short  that 
steadiness  of  movement  does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  only  that  it 
was  concurrent  with  the  belief  in  'low  angles,'  and  consequent  pene- 
tration,' in  objectives  (with  which  no  critical  Avork  could  be  done), 
that  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  toleration  for  so  long  m  num- 
bers of  English  microscopes  of  this  wholly  inefficient  adjustment. 

Sioijl's  vertical  side  lever  is  one 
of  the  new  forms  of  fine  adjust- 
ment Avorthy  of  careful  trial;  it 
has  in  it  elements  of  great  merit. 
It  can,  however,  only  be  applied  to 
the  Jackson  model,  and  promises  to 
redeem  that  instrument  from  what 
must  otherwise  have  proved  its 
extinction  as  a  lir.st-class  micro- 
scope. 

The  first  form  of  this  adjusf- 
ment  was  sound  in  principle  and 
ingenious  in  construction.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  why  the  inventor 
and  patentee  has  abandoned  it 
for  another,  the  value  of  which 
as  a  modification  has  yet  to  be 
established. 

The  early  form  employed  Viv 
Swift  avoided  what  had  been  a 
•sheer  necessity  of  all  successful 
tine  adiustmeiits  of  this  type,  viz. 
the  accuracy  and  perfection  of  the 
fitting  of  the  nose-piece  tube.  Thi.-; 
was  clone,  as  shown  in  fig.  1"24,  hy 
attacliing  a  vertical  prism-shaped 
bar.  A,  to  the  nose-piece,  and  slid- 
ing this  in  V-groovesiu  a  box  at 
the  back  of  the^body.  A  horizontal 
micrometer  screw  with  a  nulled 
head,  F,  acts  on  a  vertical  bent 
lever,  D,  on  Avhich  a  stud,  E,  fixed 
to  the  prism  bar  bears. 

There  is  also  an  adjustment  for 
tightening  up  the  prism  bar  in  the 
V-grooves,  B  B.    Side  sliake  and 

<loss  of  time'  are  impossible  with  f  ^^/^ ISn""^^^^^^^^ 
power  to  '  tighten  up '  by.  means  of  the  capstan  lieaaea 


Fia.  124.-  Swift's  patent  fino  wljustmcnt. 
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enables  wear  and  tear  to  be  compensated.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
slowness  of  the  motion  is  here  controlled  by  three  factoi'S  :  (1)  the 
length  of  the  lever,  D ;  (2)  the  distance  of  the  lifting-stud,  E,  from 
•tlie  pivot  or  fulcrum  ;  and  the  pitch  of  the  screw-thread  on  F. 

Manifestly,  where  a  side-\ever  line  adjustment  such  as  this  is 
employed  it  siiould  be  placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  operator : 
we  can  readily  focus  witli  the  left  hand,  and  leave  the  right  hand 
free  for  moving  the  slip  and  effecting  other  adjustments.  Ambi- 


Fi<;.  125.— Nelson's  model  with  Swift's  (ine- 
adjustment  Bcrow  to  tlie  left  luuul. 


Fiu.  laij. 


tlextenty  is  not  at  present  a  common  gift,  and  to  have  the  ri.dit 
iiand  tree  is  nuportant.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Nelson  when 
xiiis  hne  adjustment  was  first  introduced,  and  he  had  a  student's 
microscope  constructed  with  the  micrometer  milled  head  on  the 
iett  sule,  as  in  fig.  12-5.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  it  would 
greatly  improve  tins  adjustment  if  the  screw-pinion  were  carried 
ight  through  and  a  milled  head  placed  on  both  the  right  and  the 
left  sides  of  the  body. 

>i  2 
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of  placin"  the  head  on  the  riglit  hand  of  tlie  operator  is  not  easily 
explained  ;  but  this  is  the  case,  and  it  involves  an  awkwardness  arid 
inelegance  in  the  manipulation  of  these  instruments  greatly  to  l^e 

resretted.  .  ,   •  i.-  ^ 

The  later  form  of  this  fine  adjustment  consists  in  reverting  to 
the  plan— which  we  have  seen  such  strong  reason  to  condemn— ot 
throwing  upon  the  tine-adjustment  screw  the  movement  of  the  entire 
body  A  Jackson  limb  fitted  with  this  movement  has  two  slides- 
one  for  coarse  adjustment,  which  moves  the  entire  body,  including 
the  fine-adjustment  box;  in  front  of  this  is^ a  second  l^ox  or  ex^ 
cavation  for  the  tine-adjustment  movement  of  the  body  on^y-  Jl^^^ 
mechanism  is  shown  in  tig.  126  ;  it  is  precisely  similar  to  that  m 
tiri^4  with  the  exception  that  the  stud  on  which  the  lever  bears 
is^tixed'to  the  body-slide  instead  of  to  the  nose-piece-slide. 

By  this  very  simple  mechanism  the  fine  adjustment  is  applied  on 
the  front  of  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  acts  on  the  whole  body-tube 
and  not  merely  on  the  nose-piece.  i 

There  remains  one  other  form  of  this  adjustment  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  a  form  of  diferential  screio  devised  hy  the  Rev.  J. 
C  uM  of  Fetlar,  Shetland.  Its  object  is  to  supplan.  the  direct- 
acSi  sci'ew,  where  the  form  of  the  microscope  may  appear  to  make 
?hat  a  necessity.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  Continental 
model      It  was  applied  by  its  inventor  to  a  microscope  made 


by  himself,  and  was  brought  before  the  Quekett 
Club  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson. 

It  is  very  simple,  and  is  made  by  cutting 
two  threads 'in  the  micrometer  screw.    -Fig-  1-' 
will  illustrate  the  exact  method.   T>  is  the  milled 
head  of  the  direct-acting  screw.  The  upper  part,  ^ 
of  the  screw  has  (say)  twenty  threads  to  the  mch, 
and  the  lower  part,  T,  twenty-five  threads  to  the 
inch  B  is  the  fixed  socket  forming  part  ot  the  hml> 
of  the  microscope,  and  H  is  the  travelling  socket 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  body-tube 
The  revolution  of  D  causes  the  screw  thread  b 
to  move  up  and  down  in  B  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
turns  to  the  inch,  whilst  the  screw  thread  T  causes 
the  travelling  socket  H  to  move  in  the  revei-se 
direction  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  turns  to  tlie 
inch.  The  combined  effect,  therefore,  of  turning  i> 
twenty  revolutions  is  to  raise  or  lower  T  and  witli 
it  the  body  tube  ith  of  an  inch,  or  -^,th  of  an  inch  for  each  revolu- 
lln    The  spiral  spring  below  H  keeps  the  bearings  in  close  contact. 
Of  courS  uiy  desired  speed  can  be  attained  by  P'oper  ooinbma^ 
nf  Z  threads  •  thus  32  and  ^^0  would  give  ^h^h  of  an  mch 
TS  rer^^£^:        31  and  30  would  give  ,^tli  of  -  jnch 

Tins  crew  has  provided  for  the  Continental  -o.^el  what^  b^^^^^^^^ 
1  i„,.,.r.         done  for  the  Jackson  model;  Mi-  J^akei,  uj^ 


\ 

Fig.  127  ■ — Campbell's 
differential  screw 
fine  adjustment. 
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its  employment  in  photo-microgniphy,  with  excellent  results  ;  and 
^\■e  hope  that  it  may  become  the  general  Une  adjustment  for  this 
form  of  microscope  in  place  of  the  old  form  of  direct-acting  screw. 

From  the  foregoing  we  learn  that  there  are  three  types  of  micro- 
scope models  for  which  a  suitable  fine  adjustment  has  been  found. 

i.  The  bar  movement  model,  for  which  Powell's  first  order  of 
lever  is  the  perfect  method. 

ii.  The  Jackson  model,  for  which  Swift's  vertical  side  lever  is 
tlie  best  form  known. 

iii.  The  Continental  model,  for  which  Campbell's  differential' 
screw  is  the  most  smooth  and  delicate  device  yet  suggested. 

IV.  The  stage  of  the  microscope  Avill  next  call  for  considera- 
tion. What  is  known  as  a  mechanical  stage  must  be  a  part  of  every 
first-class  microscope  ;  but  by  this  we  mean  one  of  perfect  work- 
manship and  construction,  otherwise  it  is  an  impediment  and  not  a 
lielp. 

To  this  end  we  would  say  at  the  outset  there  must  be  thoroughly 
well-made  movements  effected  bjj  rack  and  2}inioii  and  so-etc.  The 
employment  of  levers,  cams,  and  that  class  of  stage-gear  is  in  jDractice, 
for  ci-itical  pui'poses,  a  mere  mechanical  mockery.  Better  trust  ta 
and  educate  the  fingers  to  move  the  object  than  be  beguiled  by  any 
such  practically  tormenting  delusions.  They  are  simply  impossible 
as  accompaniments  of  a  first-class  microscope. 

The  principle  iipon  which  alone  a  perfect  mechanical  stage  can 
be  constructed,  so  as  to  work  smoothly  without  'loss  of  time,'  and 
endiire  constant  use  without  failure,  must  be  the  employment  of 
prism-shaped  plates  sliding  in  sprung  V-shaped  grooves,  and  bearing 
only  on  four  points. 

We  may  test  the  mechanical  quality  of  the  movements  of  a  stage, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  coarse  adjustment,  by  removing  the  parts,  clean- 
ing them,  and  replacing  them,  when  they  should  work  smoothly  and 
without  shake.  Where  the  sliding  parts  are  tightened  into  easily 
fitting  and  merely  ploughed  grooves  by  pressing  the  pinion  into  the 
rack,  the  desirable  result  of  smooth  working  and  instant  responsive- 
ness of  sliding  plates  to  milled  heads  will  not  present  itself. 

But  besides  the  perfect  action  of  the  sliding  parts,  a  perfect 
mechanical  stage  should  haA*e  equal  speed  of  motion  vertically  and 
horizontally.  A  common  fault  is  that  the  speed  of  the  rack-work 
gi\'ing  vertical  motion  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  screw  giving 
lateral  or  horizontal  motion.  If,  for  example,  a  pinion  has  eight 
leaves,  and  the  rack  it  works  has  twenty-four  teeth  to  the  inch,  then 
three  turns  of  the  milled  head  (and  pinion)  would  cause  one  inch  of 
'taovement  to  the  stage.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  the  same  rate  of 
movement  in  the  latei-al  motion  the  screw  should  be  so  pitched  as 
only  to  move  the  stage  through  an  inch  with  three  revolutions  of  tlu- 
milled  head. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  jnninns  shndd  he  fixed,  not  movable 
"^vith  the  movements  of  the  stage,  and  the  milled  heads  carryii'ig  tlie 
mspective  parts  shoidd  he  as  near  to  each  other  as  possihle.  The  best 
forni  is  that  of  Turrell's,  where  one  (a  screw)  is  hollow,  and  the  other 
<a  pinion)  pa.sses  through  it ;  this  permits  botli  to  be  turned  at  the 
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same  time  with  one  liancl,  giving  a  diagonal  motion,  as  well  as  the 
separate  rectangular  ones,  and  gives  great  facility  for  instantly  pro- 
ducing any  motion  required  without  removing  the  hand  from  its. 
position  ;  a  most  desirable  attribute  of  a  stage  when  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  a  living  and  minute  organism  are  being  followed. 

It  still  further  enhances  such  a  stage  if  a  pimon  is  carried  right 
throuMi  the  stage  with  a  milled  head  at  each  end. 

A°new  form  of  mechaniccd  stage  ?ms  devi>ted  by  Mr.  Tolles,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  this  country.  We  regret  to  say  that,  for  work- 
ino-  purposes,  it  is  a  most  undesirable  form  :  flexure  is  mevitable  and 
steadiness  is  impossible.  Its  character  will  be  understood  from, 
fig.  128. 

It  has  three  principal  errors,  viz.  : 

1.  Plates  so  thin  that  they  lack  rigidity. 

2.  The  upper  plate  is  only  supported  on  one  side. 

3  The  Turrell  milled  heads  are  placed  vertically  on  the  top  of  the 

stage,  a  position  in 
which  their  value  is 


reduced  to  its  lowest 
in  actual  work. 

We  have  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  IV. 
that  the  stage  plates 
of  a  mechanical  stage 
should    be  suitably 
f/raduated    to  Imn- 
dredths  of  an  inch  an 
a  'finder,'  and  the 
principle    on  which 
they  should  be  con- 
structed   and  em- 
ployed is  given  under 
that  head  in  detail. 

On  the  tipper  stai/e 
jjlate  there  should  be 
a  ledf/e  for  the  slip  to 
rest  upon  and  a  stop- 
at  the  left-hand  side  ' 
beyond  which  it  ca7i- 
not  be  pushed.  This- 
should  be  removable,, 
but  capable  of  being  replaced  with  absolute  precision  as  to  po^itiom 

The  aperture  in  the  stage  should  always  be  large,  at  le<ist  J 
inches  in  diameter.    There  ought  always  to  be  ^P^f  -"^^ 
the  ordinary  slip  when  it  is  in  position  to  permit  of  the  easy  nse 
;  on  of  the  index  finger,  for  by  its  proper  use,  focussmg  with  the 
h  Siest  powernmy  be  greatly  faciUtated.    The  object  is  to  raise  or 

felt  and  not  sought  with  the  eye. 


j^n;,  128.  The  Tolles  mechanical  stage  aclopted 

by  Koss. 
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Let  it  be  supposed  tliat  we  are  using  11  dry  object-glass  with  a  full 
aperture,  and  consequently  short  working  distance.  With  the  right 
hand  the  coarse  adjustment  is  worked  ;  with  the  elbow  of  the  left 
arm  on  the  table,  the  second  linger  of  the  left  hand  resting  on  an 
immovable  part  of  the  stage,  which  steadies  the  whole  hand,  the 
index  finger  should  rest  lightly  on  the  edge  of  the  slip,  and  the 
thumb  be  so  placed  as  to  graze  the  objective  as  it  advances  towards 
the  slip.  The  touch  of  the  thumb  indicates  whether  the  objective 
is  an  inch  oft"  or  only  a  quarter  of  an  incli  away  from  the  cover  of 
the  slip.  The  movement  of  the  coarse  adjustment  may  be  rapid  up 
to  ith  or  ith  of  an  inch,  but  after  this  there  must  be  a  cautious  but 
steady  advance.  The  body  may  be  racked  down  until  by  gentle 
movement  the  slip  is .  found  to  touch  the  front  of  the  objective  ; 
then  proceed  cautiously  by  delicately  lifting  the  slip  from  time  to 
time,  the  ability  to  do  so  proving  perfect  safety  until  the  focus  of 
the  object  is  obtained.  In  this  way  focussing  becomes  easy  and 
rapid,  a  matter  of  touch,  and  not  of  discontinuous  procedure  to 
'  discover  where  the  front  of  the  lens  is' — a  search  requiring  a  hand 
glass  and  often,  Avith  its  cumbrousness,  considei'able  loss  of  time. 
The  above  simple  plan  with  brief  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to 
focus  an  object  in  the  field  with  a  V^-inch  objective  in  ten  or 
twelve  seconds. 

If  a  perfect  mecJianical  stage  cannot  be  obtained,  take  no  middle 
course,  have  a  firm,  tvelJ -made  plain  one  with  a  smoothly  sJidiiig  ledge. 
The  stage  should  be  large,  and  the  ledge  should  glide  with  perfect 
ease  and  without  catching  when  gently  pushed  from  one  corner.  For 
this  purpose  the  side-guides  should  be  long,  and  only  the  ends  of  the 
bar  should  bear  on  the  stage.  The  aperture  should  be  as  in  the 
mechanical  stage,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Kelson  suggested  a  stage  of  large  size,  which  should  have  a 
1^  or  1|  inch  apertvii'e  bored  in  it,  and  then  have  the  intervening- 
brass  between  it  and  the  front  taken  away,  so  that  the  stage 
assumes  a  hoi'se-shoe  form.  This  is  thoroughly  efticient,  and  the 
principle  is  seen  in  fig.  125. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  English  microscopists  to  note 
that  their  German  collaborateurs  in  Germany  and  the  leading 
German  makers  have  not  only  surrendered  to  the  sub-stage  condenser, 
and  even  in  its  achromatic  form,  but  that  at  length  they  ha\-e  also 
adopted  the  mechanical  stage  ;  the  form  adopted  by  Zeiss  is  figured 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  128  a). 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  usual  Continental  model 
adopts  a  small  stage  with  a  ^-inch  aperture  and  two  Jixed  spring 
dips  with  no  sliding  ledge;  that  is,  wanting  almost  everything 
required  to  do  good  modern  work. 

One  of  the  most  practical  rules  for  the  young  microscopist  in 
this  relation  is,  '  Have  youi-  mounted  slide  in  a  fixed  position,  but 
never  clip  it  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.' 

In  addition  to  perfect  rectangular  movements  a  first-class' 
microscope  should  have  concentric  rotary  motion  to  the  stage.  This 
is  usually  efi"ected  by  rack  and  pinion,  but  it  is  at  times  desirable 
to  move  it  with  greater  rapidity  than  this  admits  of.    In  very  well 
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made  instruments  the  pinion  engages  the  rack  so  Hghtly  that  tliis 
rapid  motion  may  easily  be  given  to  it.  In  others  the  pinion  can 
be  disengaged  and  rapid  movement  effected. 

The  centre  of  rotation  of  tlie  stage  sliould  be  closely  approximate 
to  coincidence  with  the  optic  axis,  so  that  in  rotation  the  object 
should  never  be  out  of  the  field  when  a  fairly  high  power  is  used. 
Elaborate  rectangular  centring  gear  has  been  used  by  some  makers, 


Fia.  1'3H  A. — Zeiss's  meclianicnl  stage. 


and  is  found  in  some  high -class  instruments  ;  but  this  is  not  needful, 
for  all  that  is  really  required  is  to  rotate  an  object  without  losing 
it.  In  fact  exact  centring  would  have  to  be  readjusted  for  every 
separate  objective  if  it  were  needed.  But  any  slight  departure 
from  the  axial  centre  can  be  much  more  readily  met  by  bringing 
the  object  into  centre  by  the  meclianical  stage. 

There  are  three  movements  in  every  microscope  tchich  shonid  oe 
qradiiaUd:  these  are  (1)  the  milled  head  of  tlie  fine-adjustment 
screw  •  11\  the  extension  draw-tube  carrying  the  eye-piece  ;  and  (6) 
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the  rotation  of  the  stage.  Divided  arcs  are  imposing,  and  to  the 
multitude  look  '  scientitic '  ;  but  in  practice  they  are  superfluous 
in  the  most  complete  instrument  beyond  those  indicated. 

There  is  a  simple  form  of  siqKr-stage  now  employed  by  many, 
and  we  think  with  advantage,  Avhen  the  cost  of  a  complete 
mechanical  stage  must  be  forgone.  This  consists  of  a  clip  to  receive 
the  object,  made  of  glass  or  brass,  so  arranged  that  the  bearings 
.shall  be  glass  and  the  friction  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Such  a  super-stage  can  be  made  to  work  with  remarkable  smooth- 
ness, and  since  some  persons  have  not  sufficient  delicacy  of  touch  to 
move  so  small  and  thin  an  object  as  a  3  x  1-inch  slide  upon  the  stage 
with  steadiness  and  precision,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  super-stage  that 
it  is  larger,  moves  easily,  and  can  be  furnished  with  convenient 
points  of  hold-fast  for  the  hands,  and  consequently  is  more  manage- 
■fible.  Against  its  employment  is  the  fact  :  1st,  that  the  slide  is 
clipped  into  a  rigid  position  ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  aj)erture  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  emjuloyment  of  the  finger  in  moving  the  slide 
to  assist  in  rapid  focussing.  But  these  are  defects  which  might 
certainly  be  overcome. 

V.  The  sub-stage  is  scarcely  second  in  importance  in  a  first- 
class  microscope  to  the  stage  itself.  It  is  intended  to  receive  and 
•enable  us  to  use  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the  optical  and  other 
apparatus  employed  to  illuminate  the  objects  suitably  Avith  the 
various  powers  found  needful.  Upon  this  much  of  the  finest 
•critical  work  with  the  modern  microscope  depends. 

To  accompUsh  this  a  good  sub-stage  must  have  rectangular 
movements,  and  a  rack-and-pinion  focussing  adjustment. 

The  vertical  and  lateral  movements  need  not  be  as  elaborate  as 
those  of  the  stage,  since  only  a  small  movement  in  each  direction  is 
required.  The  object  is  to  secure  a  centring  motion,  a  motion  that 
will  make  the  optical  axis  of  the  sub-stage  combinations  continuous 
with  the  optical  axis  of  the  objective.  It  must  therefore  be  a 
steady  motion  ;  the  sub-stage  must  move  decisively,  and  must 
rigidly  remain  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  left. 

A  bad  sub-stage  moves  in  jerks,  and  is  liable  to  spring  from  the 
position  intended  to  be  final. 

It  is  not  needful  that  the  motion  should  be  in  right  lines  ; 
motion  in  arcs  whose  tangents  intersect  at  riglit  angles  are  quite  as 
<?fficient.  A  steady,  even,  reliable  motion  that  will  enable  a  centre 
to  he  found  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  focussing  adjustment  must  be  smooth,  steady,  and  firm, 
acting  readily  and  remaining  rigid.  The  recent  employment  of 
.ichromatic  condensers  of  wide  apertures  has  led  such  critical 
workers  as  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson  to  suggest  a  fine  adjustment  to  the 
■mb-stage.  There  are  times  when  it  is  a  great  luxury  and  a  facile 
path  to  delicate  and  desirable  results ;  but  it  may  be  quite  simple, 
;i  direct-action  screw  of  fine  thread,  or  a  cone  which  the  revolution 
of  a  screw  pushes  horizontally  forward  upon  the  bottom  of  a  sliding 
bar  to  which  the  sub-stage  is  fixed,  or  an  inclined  plane  acting  in  a 
slot  m  the  same  way.  In  fact,  any  simple  device  for  focussing  the 
condenser  more  slowly  than  the  rack-work  will  do,  pushing  the  con- 
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denser  up  to,  or  causing  it  to  recede  from,  the  under  surface  of  the 
slide.  But  no  means  should  be  employed  for  this  end  which  will 
imperil  the  absolute  firmness  of  the  sub-stage,  or  else  more  will  be 
lost  than  can  be  gained.  The  arrangement  in  Powell  and  Lealand's 
sub-stage  is  shown  in  iig.  130,  p.  175. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  compulsion  to  refer  here  to  a  recent 
arrangement  known  as  a  sivingmfj  sub-sta(/e,  which  is,  as  its  name- 
implies,  a  sub-stage  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved 
lateraUy  out  of  the  axis  in  an  arc  lahich  has  the  object  on  the  stage 
for  its  centre.  .  . 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  oblique  illumination,  which 
practically,  at  the  time  the  swinging  sub- stage  was  devised,  meant 
obtaining  a  more  oblique  pencil  than  the  condensers  then  provided 
could  command,  and  since  this  also  meant  sending  into  the  object 
a  small  portion  of  a  cone  of  light  in  one  azimuth,  many  tacitly 
assumed  that  this  alone  was  taken  to  be  'oblique  illumination.' 
But   whatever   sends  oblique  light  through  an  object  into  the 
objective  is  an  oblique  illuminator.    Two  condensers  may  have 
numerical  apertures  of  1-4  and  1-5  respectively  ;  a  stop  behind  the 
back  lens  in  each  has  a  narrow  sector  cut  out,  representing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  so-called  'oblique  illuminators';  by  the  former  we 
o-et  an  oil  angle  of  134°  10',  by  the  latter  a  similar  angle  of  161°  23'. 
These  sectors  of  the  cone  of  light  of  67°  5'  and  80°  41'  respec- 
tively are  in  every  sense  '  oblique  illuminators,'  and  the  one  more 
oblique  than  the  other. 

AVhether  or  not  it  is  needful  or  best  to  use  such  a  sector  is 
scarcely  an  open  question  ;  it  is  manifest  that  by  taking  the  stop 
with  its  sector  away  from  each  condenser  and  sending  in  the  complete 
rone  of  light  formed  by  the  condenser,  we  are  still  using  obhque 
illuminators,  but  the  obliquity  is  in  all  azimuths. 

There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  a  large  aperture  in  a  condenser 
provides  the  microscopist  with  far  greater  wealth  of  resource  than  an 
oblique  illuminator  in  one  azimuth  can  ever  give  him.  A  condenser 
with  an  oil  angle  of  161°  23'  is  much  more  valuable  than  even  the 
semi-angle  obtained  by  a  mere  section  of  a  luminous  cone,  ihe 
power  to  utilise  the  entire  cone  is  a  gain  of  the  highest  order. 

It  will  be  manifest  to  all  that  we  want  concentration  as  well  as 
obliquity.  In  the  catadioptric  illuminator  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the 
one  defect,  as  in  discussbag  it  we  point  out,  is,  in  our  judgment,  mint 
of  concentration,  due  to  the  length  of  focus  of  its  concave  reflector. 

Ordinary  concentration  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  condemn . 
If  it  is  required  to  concentrate  the  light  from  the  edge  of  the  flame 
of  a  paraffin  lamp  upon  an  Amphipleiora  pellncida,  the  condenser 
must  be  at  least  a  -ith  inch  or  ^th  inch  in  power,  which  mil  give  an 
image  of  the  flame  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  object.  Ihe  amonni 
of  light  which  is  concentrated  upon  that  object  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  condenser.  An  oblique  cone  of  great  m- 
tensitv  is  here  what  is  needed  ;  the  illuminating  cone  should  be 
equal  and  conjugate  to  that  which  exists  between  the  object  and  the 

^^-^  N^ow  it  is  certain  that  this  condition  cannot  be  met  by  an  '  oblique 
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illuiiiin.-itor  '  of  the  kind  commonly  understood  by  that  name  ;  to  get 
immersion  contact,  which  is  of  course  a  sine  qua  non,  we  must 
employ  a  hemispherical  button — or  one  gi-eater  than  a  hemisphere — 
placed  in  immersion  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  slide. 
This  may  be  illuminated  by  a  beam  from  a  dry  combination,  made 
oblique  by  the  sub-stage  being  swung  out  of  the  axis.  Granted  that 
the  angle  is  attained  which  can  be  got  with  a  condenser  of  great 
aperture,  we  manifestly  obtain  only  a  portion,  and  an  attenuated 
and  small  portion,  of  the  light  given  in  every,  or  at  will  any,  azimuth 
by  the  condenser. 

Theoretically  perfect  illumination  of  an  objective,  for  example,, 
a  ^th  of  N. A.  1  -4  or  1  -5,  would  be  obtained  by  using  a  precisely 
.similar  objective  as  a  condenser,  with  its  back  lens  stopped  down  by 
a  slotted  stop,  the  slot  being  of  the  size  of  the  peripheral  sector 
required  to  be  illuminated.  The  cone  of  illumination  would  precisely 
equal  that  taken  up  by  the  objective,  and  would  be  of  maximum 
intensity. 

Now  these  conditions  are  more  nearly  approached  by  a  high-class 
achromatic  condenser  of  great  aperture  and  of  homogeneous  construc- 
tion than  by  any  other  means. 

The  vahie  of  oblique  illumination  is  not  here  in  question  ;  what 
we  believe  clearly  shown  is  that,  however  much  may  hove  been  done 
by  oblique  illuminators  dependent  on  swinging  sub- stages,  and  tlie 
like,  the  same  things  can  be  better-  done  zuith  immersion  condensers 
of  great  apertures  and  perfect  corrections. 

The  swinging  sub-stage,  with  these  considerations — as  well  as  all 
other  '  oblique  illuminators  '  of  its  order — is  rather  a  defect  in  the 
microscope — unfruitful  specialisation  in  fact — which  does  not  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  either  the  instrument  or  the  worker. 

And  this  will  apply  to  those  complex  forms  of  microscope  known 
as  'radial,'  'concentric,'  and  those  provided  with  stages  that  revolve 
or  '  turn  over '  in  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  optical  axis  of  the 
microscope. 

In  addition  to  the  features  enumerated  hitherto,  a  complete  suh- 
sfage  sltoidd  also  he  provided  with  a  rack- arid- pinion  rotary  motion  ; 
tliis  is  only  really  needed  in  order  to  use  the  jiolariscojn.  For  the 
purposes  of  its  successful  employment  this  is  important,  but  other- 
wise its  use  is  very  limited. 

YI.  The  mirror  is  also  an  indispensable  part  of  a  complete 
microscope.  In  a  first-class  stand  it  should  be  plane  and  concave 
and  from  2^  to  .3  inches  in  diameter.  It  may  be  mounted  on  either 
a  single  or  a  double  crank  arm.  In  any  microscope,  if  there  be 
only  one  mirror,  it  sliould  be  concave.  This  mirror,  from  its  curve, 
has  a  focus,  a  point  in  which  the  reflected  rays  all  meet  ;  and  the 
mirror  should  not  be  fixed,  but  so  mounted  that  it  may  be  focussed 
on  the  object. 

The  plane  mirror  is  sometimes  found  to  give  several  reflexions  of 
a  lamp  flame  at  one  time.  It  is  due  to  some  unexplained  molecular 
condition  of  the  glass,  and  is  undesirable  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  may 
be  obviated  or  altogether  overcome  by  rotating  the  n)irror  in  its  cell 
until  a  certain  point  is  reached  where  all  the  images  will  be  super- 
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imposed.    All  mirrors  should  be  so  mounted  as  to  admit  of  tliis 
rotation. 

The  present  Editor  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  emjjloyment  of  <l 
rectangular  prism  cut  with  care  and  precision.  We  get  by  this 
means  total  reflexion  and  no  double  reflexions  ;  and  he  believes 
that  finer  images  can  be  obtained  by  its  means  than  with  the  plane 
mirror.  It  may  be  mounted  in  the  place  of  the  plane  mirror — that 
is  to  say,  the  concave  mirror  may  be  as  usual  in  its  cell — and  in  the 
■other  cell,  which  would  have  received  the  plane  mirror,  the  rectaTi- 
^■ular  prism  may  be  mounted  and  be  capable  of  rotation  as  the  plane 
mirror  would  have  been. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  this  applies  only  when  the 
light  is  required  to  be  reflected  at  an  exact  right. angle.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  service  when  tlie  microscope  is  of  necessity  used  in  a  rigidly 
upright  position. 

If  it  be  used  for  angles  other  than  right  angles,  there  will  be 
refraction^s  well  as  reflexion  ;  and  as  the  necessary  decomposition 
■of  the  light  into  a  spectrum  will  accompany  the  refraction,  care  must 
be  exercised  to  see  that  the  rays  emei-ging  from  the  prism  are  at 
right  angles  to  tliose  incident  to  it,  and  that  the  areas  of  tlie  square 
faces  of" the  prism  are  sufliciently  large  to  have  inscribed  within 
them  a  circle  equal  to  the  back  lens  of  any  condenser  used. 

Some  employ  what  has  been  known  as  a  '  ivhite  cloud  iJluminntor,' 
that  is,  a  disc  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  opal  glass  with  a  polished 
surface.  But  a  disc  of  tinely  ground  glass  dropped  into  the  diaphragm - 
holder  of  the  condenser  will  give  a  precisely  similar  result. 

3Ir.  A.  Michael  has,  however,  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  an 
opalescent  mirror  becomes  an  inexpensive  and  excellent  substitute 
for  Cb  polar! sing  prism. 

Typical  Modern  Microscopes.— We  are  now  in  a  po-sition  to  care- 
fully inspect  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  forms  of  microscope 
which  the  modern  manufacturers  of  England,  the  Contnient,  and 
America  offer  to  the  microscopist. 

We  con-tine  ourselves  to  the  chief  models,  indicating  more  or  less 
suggestively  their  merits  or  defects.  We  neither  discuss  all  the 
instruments  of  any  maker  nor  in  every  case  even  one  instrument  ot 
some  makers.  This  Avould  involve  simple  repetition  m  the  mam 
features.  The  reader  can  compare  for  himself  the  microscope  of  any 
given  maker  from  whose  catalogue  he  proposes  to  select,  and  can 
discover  by  comparison  its  incidence  or  otheridse  u-ith  the  type 
given  here  to  which  it  corresponds.  ■,    i-     t>  ;/ 

'  Bec'inning  with  the  highest  types  we  place  first  on  the  hst  1  on-cu 
and  Lealand's  No.  I.  This  instrument  may  claim  a  seniority  over 
<all  the  foremost  instruments,  because  for  nearly  forty  years  it  lias 
practically  remained  the  same.  All  its  principal  features  were 
brought  to  their  present  perfection  nearly  forty  years  ago,  while  all 
other  microscopes  during  this  period  have  been  redesigned  an.l 
materially  altered  over  and  over  again.  This  is  no  small  commenda- 
tion, for  during  that  period,  as  the  reader  so  well  knows,  the  ape  - 
tures  of  olnectives  have  been  enormously  enlarged,  and  with  tins 
has  come  a  great  increase  of  focal  sensibility.   As  a  result  the 
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Fio.  129.— Powell  and  LeiiliuaVs  No,  1  stand. 
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majority  of  the  microscopes  of  forty  years  ago  are  absolutely  useless 
for  the  objectives  of  to-day,  but  the  focussing  and  stage  movements 
of  Powell  and  Lealand's  microscope  still  hold  the  first  place. 

Fig.  129  represents  the  instrument  in  its  monocular  form.  Tlie 
foot  of  the  stand  is  a  tripod  in  one  casting  ;  it  has  an  extended  base 
of  7  X  9  inches,  forming  at  once  the  steadiest  and  the  liglitest  foot 
•of  any  existing  microscope.  The  feet  are  plugged  with  cork,  and 
when  the  body  is  in  a  horizontal  position  the  optic  axis  is  (as  it 
should  be)  10  inches  from  the  table. 

The  coarse  adjustment  is  etiected  by  a  bar,  consisting  of  a  mas- 
sive gun-metal  truncated  prism  in  form,  which  bears  only  on  a 
narrow  part  at  the  angles.  It  extends  sufficiently  to  focus  a  4- 
inch  objective.  The  arm  which  carries  the  body  is  of  unusual  lengtli 
for  the  type  it  represents  ;  but  this  gives  a  large  radius  from  the 
optic  centre  of  the  instrument,  and  makes  the  complete  rotation  ot 
the  stac^e  easy.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  this  in 
other  instruments.  The  older  Ross  form  from  the  shortness  of  the 
arm  only  allowed  of  a  two-thirds  rotation,  and  m  the  Jackson  model 
many  different  devices  have  been  tried,  the  latest  being  the  placmg 
of  the  stage  pinions  in  a  vertical  position  above  the  stage  (lig. 
V.  166),  which  is  an  unquestionable  error.  ,  ,  .  , 

The  rotation  of  the  stage  in  the  Powell  and  Lealand  model  is  by 
means  of  a  milled  head  most  conveniently  placed,  and  the  rhvided 
circle  is  on  a  plate  of  silver.  >    It  will  also  rapidly  rotate  by  hand. 

The  arm  is  on  a  pivot,  which  allows  it  to  be  turned  away  from 
-the  stage  altogether,  and,  as  we  have  already  mdicated,  the  lengtli 
of  the  arm  leiit  itself  to  the  use  of  a  longer  lever  for  the  hue  ad.iust- 
ment  (p  161)  The  milled  head  is  planed  behind  the  strong  pivot 
of  the  arm,  where  vibration  is  impossible,  and  it  is  in  an  easy  and 
natural  position  for  the  access  of  either  hand. 

The  body  may  be,  with  great  ease,  entirely  removed  from  the  arur 
this  makes  the  use  of  the  binocular  or  monocular  body  ox-  of  a  short 
„r  Ion-  body  a  matter  of  choice,  while  it  gives  access  for  cleamng  and 
other  purposes  to  the  nose-piece  tube,  as  well  as  for  the  insertion 
.and  focussing  of  the  lens  used  with  an  apertometer,-  or  an  analysing 
urism     So  also  it  is  of  service  in  low-power  photo-imcrograpliy. 

AVe  have  already  referred  to  the  stage  of  this  instrument  ; 
but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  it  is  large,  1'^^^  ^^^"Plf^^,  J-f^^^'^"; 
it  has  one  inch  of  rectangular  motion,  being  graduated  to  the  -r^tli 
inch  for  a  tinder.  There  is  the  same  speed  in  the  vertical  and  the 
lateral  movements,  and  the  pinions  do  not  alter  their  positions.  Tlio 
aperture  of  the  stage  is  amply  large. 
^  The  ledge  of  the  stage  has  a  stop  placed  on  its  left-hand 
side  ■  this  is  held  by  a  screw,  but  is  removab  e  at  pleas"'-*--. 
Two' massive  brackets' under  the  stage  remove  all  possibility  ot 

-^'"'X  s^ih-starje  has  rectangular  movements  by  screw  in  either  direc- 
tion as  'ipll  at  a  rotary  movement  by  pinion.  The  coarse  ad,us  - 
is  is  by  rack-work,  'and  a  Jine  adjustment  is  added  when  desired. 

1  This  iH  now  made  of  platinum  if  desired,  and  thus  tarnish  is  obviated. 

2  Chapter  V.  p.  837. 
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Fig.  130  illustrates  this  stage,  showing  its  under  side  in  order  to 
enable  the  tine  adjustment  to  be  seen. 

The  vertical  and  upper  horizontal  milled  heads  are  centiing 
screws  acting  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  while  the  diagonal  sci-ew  to 
the  left  is  the  milled  head,  which 
causes  the  stage  to  rotate,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of 
the  screw  turned  by  A  is  a  milled 
head  controlling  a  screw  spindle 
terminating  in  a  steel  cone,  B. 
On  rotating  A,  B  turns  and  with 
<i  very  slow  motion  forces  up  (or 
releases,  as  the  case  may  be)  a 
pin,  C,  inserted  in  the  base  plate, 
E,  of  the  sub-stage.  This  motion 
of  C  carries  with  it  the  con- 
denser. At  right  angles  to,  and 
foi'ming  part  of  E  at  the  back 
an  inner  sliding  plate  works 
against  a  spring  at  the  upper 
end  between  bearings  E  at  each 

side,  which  are  fixed  upon  the  lao.-PoweU  and  Lealand's  sub-stage 

usual  racked  slide,  D,  of  the  sub-  with  fine  adjustment, 

stage ;  the  inner  sliding  jjlate  is 

the  essential  addition  to  the  usual  racked  slide  in  the  application  of 
the  new  fine  adjustment  to  the  sub-stage.  The  range  of  motion  is 
about  ^  inch — the  difference  in  radius  between  the  smaller  and 
larger  ends  of  the  steel  cone. 

The  niirror  is  plane  and  conca-\'e,  with  double-jointed  arm. 

The  finish  and  workmanship  of  this  instrument  are  of  the  highest 
order.  The  seen  and  the  unseen  receive  equally  scrupulous  care. 
The  present  Editor  has  had  one  of  these  microscopes  in  constant,  and 
often  prolonged  and  continuous,  use  for  over  twenty  years,  and  the 
most  delicate  work  can  be  done  Avith  it  to-day.  It  is  nowhere 
defective,  and  the  instrument  has  only  once  been  'tightened  up  '  in 
.some  parts.  Even  in  such  small  details  as  the  springing  of  the  sliding 
clip— the  very  best  clip  that  can  be  used — the  pivots  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  carefully  sprung  conditions  of  all  cylinders  intended  to  receive 
apparatus,  all  are  done  with  care  and  conscientiousness. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  appear  perfect  to 
the  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  may  lack  some  most  important  elements 
as  a  finished  insti'ument.  But  this  is  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
order  as  such,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  fine  specimen  of  higlily 
finished  brass  work. 

A  note  must  be  made  before  leaving  this  microscope  upon  tlie 
size  of  the  tubes  in  the  body  and  the  sub-stage. 

Powell  and  Lealand  were  the  only  makers  whose  gauge  of  tubing 
had  a  raison  d'etre  ;  the  size  of  the  tube  was  such  that  it  would  take- 
in  a  binocular  body  fi  Huyghenian  2-inch  eye-piece,  having  the 
largest  field-glass  possible.  The  size  of  this  .field-glass  depends  on 
two  factors. 
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1 .  The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  eyes. 

2.  The  mechanical  tube-length. 

In  order  that  the  binocular  may  suit  persons  with  'narrow 
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"the  standard  tube.  Wlieii  the  eye-pieces  were  'home'  in  their 
places  in  the  tubes  they  just  touched  eacli  other,  the  inner  sides  of 
the  binocular  tubes  being  cut  away;  so  under  the  above  conditions 
a  larger  held  than  is  thus  obtained  is  simply  impossible.  The  size 
of  the  lield-glass  determines  the  size  of  the  eye-piece,  and  that  was 
made  to  fix  the  diameter  of  the  body-tube. 

Very  wisely  these  makers  made  the  tube  of  the  sub-stage  the 


same  size,  so 


as  to  have  one 


of  tubing  throughout.  This 


-allows  a  Kellner  or  other  eye-piece  to  be  used  as  a  condenser,  thus 
■reducing  the  number  of  adapters. 

Lately  this  firm  have  altered  their  sub-stage  tube  to  a  gauge  of 
1-i  inch,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  This 
involves  an  adapter  where  the  sub-stage  apparatus  was  adapted  to 
the  old  gauge,  or  when  an  eye-piece  is  used  as  a  condenser ;  for  IJ,- 
inch  is  an  impossible  size  for  a  binocular  body-tube. 

The  Ross  model,  in  its  completest  form  as  left  by  Andrew  Ross 
(though  not  now  made  to 
so  large  an  extent  as 
formerly),  deserves  study. 

It  was  a  bar  move- 
ment, -with  a  foot  formed 
of  a  triangular  plate  to 
which  were  bolted  two 
parallel  upright  plates  to 
carry  the  trunnions  of 
the  microscope.  This 
base  was  defective  in  not 
"being  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  carry  so  large 
an  instrument,  with  its 
centre  of  gravity  so  high. 
This  instrument  is  illus 
trated  in  fig.  1.31.  The 
■coarse  -  adjustment  bar 
was  rectangular,  which 
is  theoretically  inferior 
to  a  prism,  but  it  is  well 
.sprung  and  works  with 
great  smoothness.  The 
tine  adjustment  is  a  lever 
of  the  second  order,  with 
the  milled  head  in  the 
middle  of  the  bar,  which 
involves  tremor,  and  the 
tube  of  the  nose-piece  is 
short,  making  shake  pos- 
sible. 

The  stage  movements 
are  of  unequal  speed,  the 


Fio.  182. — Eoss-.IacskHoii  model. 

lateral  movement  beina:  slower  than  the 


I!^ n^^^^'®,  finder,  and  the  rotation  of  the  stage  is  but 

It  was  a  commanding 


partial.    The  sub-stage  and  mirror  are.  good. 
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instrument  in  its  day,  and  was  of  excellent  workmanship  and  finish  ; 
but  it  was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  critical  work  with  immersion  objec- 
tives of  great  aperture.  Nevertheless  the  defects  of  this  stand  could 
have  been  readily  corrected.  With  a  more  extended  base,  a  better 
arrano-emeut  of  the  fine  adjustment,  a  mechanical  stage  constructed 
on  better  principles,  and  the  rotation  made  complete  and  concen- 
tric—which it  was  not— this  would  have  been,  even  for  our  present 
requirements,  an  admirable  instrument. 

This  important  fii'ni  were  otherwise  advised,  however  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  instrument  whose  history  they 
had  made,  they  designed  an  entirely  new  model  in  which  a  Jackson 
limb  was  substituted  for  the  bar  movement.  Fig.  132  illustrates  this 
form  of  the  instrument,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foot  also 
was  changed  for  the  worse  by  being  cast  in  one  piece;  the  base  was 
not  sufficiently  extended,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot  was  too 
laro-e  so  that  it  sometimes  rocked  oi\  four  points,  because  the  hinder 
part  Was  too  wide— a  flat  surface,  in  fact.  A  true  tripod  will  stand 
firm  on  an  uneven  table,  but  this  form  will  not.  It  is  a  form  fre- 
quently used  by  various  makers  now,  a&d  is  known  as  the  '  bent  claw. 
It  is  a  bad  design,  and  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  easily  thrown  over 

^''^^^The'lntroduction  of  the  Jackson  limb  brought  its  inevitable 
troubles— notably,  with  the  fine  adjustment— to  which  we  have  fully 
referred  under  that  head.  But  in  the  Ross- Jackson  model  the  fine- 
adiustment  screw  was  placed  behind  the  body  (as  the  figure  shows), 
which  was  an  improvement ;  still  the  body  and  the  coarse  adjustment 
were  both  carried  by  the  fine-adjustment  lever  and  screw.  _ 

This  form  could  not-as  it  did  not— long  prevail.  Its  exist^ence 
was  ephemeral,  and  in  its  place  was  put  a  modiiicatiou  of  the  form 
devised  by  Zentmayer,  known  subsequently  as  the  Hoss-Zentmayer 
model  This  was  the  Ross- Jackson  instrument  mth  a  'swmgmg- 
sub-sta«e'  This  instrument  is  illustrated  in  fig.  133.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  foot  is  a  true  tripod,  consisting  of  a  triangular  base 
with  two  pillars  rising  from  a  cross-piece,  which  carried  tlie  trun- 

''^^'we  have  already  assessed  the  value  of  a  swinging  sub-stage,  and 
found  that  in  our  judgment  it  is  at  best  redundant.^  No  microscope 
is  complete  without  a  good  condenser,  all,  and  much  more  than  al 
that  can  be  done  by  a  swinging  sub-stage  can  be  done  with  a  slotted 
stop  at  the  back  of  the  condenser.  This  elaborate  appendage  is  thei  e- 
fore  without  iustitication.  Yet  in  the  impatience  for  large  illumi- 
natino-  apertures,  tcMch  were  not  at  that  twie  provided  hy  condensers, 
ihis  phase  of  illumination  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  and  more 
elaborate  development  in  the  production  of  ^  concentric  microscope. 
This  was  a  Ross-Wenham,  known  as  the  racZtoi  microscope 

In  the  early  days  of  this  instrument,  when  no  achromatic 
..rwir  exceedin-  170°  in  air  was  to  be  obtained,  in  some  very 
di£t  rese^^^^^^^^^^^  the  great  advantages  that  come 

.rlreit  anerture,   the   present  Editor  was  able,  with  much 
law'  S  get  resuUs  with^this  instrument  not  otherwise  att.m- 
'  1  P.  1C9  ej  seg. 


Fig.  13a. 
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able,  but  which  Avere  none  the  less  almost  counterbalanced  by  the 
deticiency  of  its  tine  adjustment.  Nevertheless  since  tlie  advent  of 
achromatic  and  apochromatic  condensers  with  oil  contact  all  this  is 
changed. 


Fl3.  134. 


The  optic  axis  of  this  instrument  is  capable  of  being  rotated  m 
three  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  with  the  object  as  a 
centre  and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  a  swinging  sub-stage  Tins 
'  will   be   seen   and  understood 

from  che  illustrations  given  in 
iigs.  134-137. 

Concerning  the  fine  adjust- 
ment of  this  as  a  Jackson  model 
primarily  we  have  already 
written. 

Another  leadinf/  form  of  the 
fi,rt<t  class  is  the  No.  1  of  Messrs. 
E.  and  J.  Beck.  The  early  an- 
cestor of  it  was  shown  on  page 
154,  but  it  has  undergone  im- 
portant changes  as  it  is  now 
presented  (tig.  138).  It  is  a  - 
Jackson  model,  the  foot  being  a 
good  tripod,  and  the  trunnions 
on  pillars  (as  fig.  138  illus- 
trates). It  has  a  short  lever 
fine  adjustment,  L,  acting  on  a 
movable  nose-piece,  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  body  so  that  the 
bodv  -md  coarse  adjustment  are  carried  by  the  fine-adjustment  scvev: 
Thl^^TL  a  rotation,  but  not  complete.  The  stage  aperture  s 
^ot  so  arc^e  as  it  should  be;  on  a  pivot  attached  to  the  limb  the 


Fio.  130. 
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entire  stage  can  be  rotated,  so  as  to  be  set  at  any  inclination,  tlius 
complying  with  the  temporary  need  so  elaljorately  met  by  the 
'  radial '  form  ;  and  the  angle  can  be  recorded  on  the  divided  plate,  R. 
But  the  stage  may  be  inverted  so  that  an  object  may  be  placed  on 
its  under  part.  The  sub-stage  proper  has  no  rectangular  centring- 
movements,  but  these  are  supplied  on  a  separate  adapter.  There 
arc  no  specialities  in  the  character  of  the  swinging  apparatus,  save 
that  the  whole  of  this  jjart  of  the  stand  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  a 
dovetailed  titting  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument  by  the  lever, 
Z,  in  order  to  I'aise  or  depress  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  the  swing  to 
keep  it  concentric  Avith  the  object,  and  by  that  means  to  compensate 
for  various  thicknesses  of  slip.  The  sub-stage  apparatus  is  focussed 
by  the  milled  head  W.  The  entire  bar  is  attached  to  an  arc,  J, 
working  in  the  circular  fitting,  Y,  and  rotated  by  means  of  the  milled 
head  X — the  amount  of  rotation  being  recorded  by  a  graduated  circle 
— and  the  sub-stage  can  be  swung  above  the  stage  on  either  side 
for  dark-ground  illumination.  The  miiTor  tits  in  a  tail-piece,  V, 
or  it  can  be  fitted  on  to  the  swinging  sub-stage,  U.    There  is  an 


Fig.  137. 

elaborate  arrangement  for  the  rotation  of  the  entire  instrument  on 
its  foot,  which  is  graduated  at  B.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  practical 
purpose^of  this,  as  the  object  is  not  in  the  axis  of  rotation  ;  but  it  is 
provided  in  order  that  '  the  microscope  may  be  turned  round  with- 
out being  lifted  from  the  table,  and  the  amount  of  such  rotation 
registered.' 

The  workmanship  of  these  makers  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
many  of  their  pieces  of  apparatus  have  great  structural  merit.  This 
their  leading  microscope  is  an  imposing  piece  of  fine  work ;  but  the 
model  we  have  seen  has  defects  against  which  the  finest  work- 
raan.sliip  and  ingenuity  of  device  strive  without  satisfactory  result. 

Swift  and  Son  formerly  made  two  instruments  of  the  first  class, 
one  having  a  bar  movement  similar  to  that  of  Andrew  Rosis,  the 
other  a  J ackson  similar  to  Beck's.  The  principal  difierence  was  tliat 
the  foot  was  of  the  '  bent  claw '  form.  We  have  already  seen  that 
by  their  invention  of  the  vertical  lever  fine  adjustment  (figs.  124  and 
126)  Swift  and  Son  have  made  po.ssible  a  useful  future  for  the  Jack- 
son hmb  ;  and  their  model  of  this  form,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
complete stage  rotation,  has  the  stage  and  sub-stage  movements  ;  tlie 


Fig.  189.— Zenfcmayer'  8  microscopo. 
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latter,  however,  depends  for  its  action  upon  a  loose  ring  opposed  on  one 
side  by  a  spring  which  is  counteracted  at  will  by  screws,  so  altering 
the  position  of  tlie  centre  of  the  sub-stage.  It  is  not  the  best  form 
for  so  important  a  part  of  the  instrument. 

All  the  movable  parts  of  Swift's  instruments  are  .sprung  on  Powell 
and  Lealand's  method,  and  the  movements  are  smooth  and  sound. 

There  have  been  many  stands  devised  by  American  opticians 
during  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  but  they  have  Ijeen  Ijased 
upon  one  or  other  of  the  great  English  models,  and  the  modifications, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  "have  been  adopted  into  the  recent  modifi- 
cations of  the  older  English  types,  and  have  heen  incidentall}- 
described.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia,, 
devised  the  model  from  which  the  Ross-Zentmayer  was  finally  formed. 
Its  principal  feature  was  to  obtain  oblique  illumination  in  one  azimuth 
by  the  swinging  stage.  The  fine  adjustment  of  this  instrument  v>  as 
most  defective.  Tolles,  again,  who  wholly  deserves  the  very  high 
reputation  he  attained,  made  an  instrument  in  which  he  mounted 
the  stage  on  a  disc,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Beck  model  (fig.  13S). 
Near  the  edge  of  this  disc  the  sub-stage  is  made  to  travel  in  a  groo\  (> 
carrying  the  condenser,  or  dry  combination,  in  an  arc  round  the 
object  as  a  centre.  This  was  only  another  elaboration  of  the  same 
swinging  sub -stage. 

'  In  later  constructions  of  this  form,  Tolles  first  used  the  mechanical 
sta"-e  actuated  by  two  pinions  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  stage, 
ancl  subsequently  adapted  by  Ross  (fig.  128).  The  fine  adjustment 
in  this  instrument  had  the  fatal  defects  characteristic  of  its  form. 

Bulloch,  another  American  maker  of  note,  made  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  Zentmayer  model,  but  they  Avere  in  the  interests  of  the 
swinging  sub- stage,'  and,  although  no  doubt  ingenious,  must  pass 
with  this  transient  form  of  the  microscope. 

An  illustration  of  the  leading  form  of  Zentmayer's  microscopes 
is  seen  in  fig.  139.  o  •,  /x- 

It  will  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ross  f orm_  ot  it  (fig. 
133)  its  chief  characteristic— no  longer,  if  ever,  a  merit— is  its  swing- 
in"  sub-stage.  But  this  has  the  claim  of  being  the  first  modern  ni- 
stmment  to  respond  to  the  cry  for  swinging  sub-stage,  and  certainly 
no  better  response  has  subsequently  been  made. 

In  the  stage  on  the  complete  instrument  is  the  ingenious  ai-- 
rangement  of  a"  glass  super-stage,  which  has  been  so  freely  adopted 
in  Eno-land  on  a  certain  class  of  instrument,  and,  in  the  absence  ot 
a  complete  mechanical  stage,  is  the  only  substitute  to  be  tolerated. 

But  another  stage  was  made  with  this  instrument,  shown  ii^  hg^ 
140  with,  however,  some  modifications  in  detail.  This  is  not  distinct 
fiom  English  forms  of  stage  of  long  standing. 

A  modification  of  this  stand  was  devised  by  Bulloch,  seen  in 
ti(r  141.  It  presents  no  special  point,  save  the  employment  of  a 
Olilett  condenser  with  the  diaphragm  drum  above  the  leiu^es  ! 

A  later  development  of  this  form  of  instrument  is  given  by  the 
san.e  maker  some  years  later  and  shown  in  ^S- ^ .^.^^ 
difierence  consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  stage  m  which  the  milled 
heads  stand  vpon  tlie  Ktage,  which  is  the  reverse  of  an  advance. 
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An  instruiueut  made  by  Bausch  and  Lonib,  and  known  as  their 
-jrroffssional  inicroscojje,  is  illustrated  in  iig.  143.  It  is  on  the  sanre 
geiieval  plan,  but  the  mirror  and  sub-stage  bars  can  be  moved  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  or  simultaneously  when  the  arm  on  the 
mirror  is'  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  sub-stage  bar. 

A  speciality  claimed  for  this  form  is'  a  '  f rictionless  fine  adjust- 
ment '  :  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  which  have  the  intolerable  burden 
of  lifting  the  entire  body  of  the  instrument  to  secure  the  delicate 
focal  adjustment  of  the  object-glass  ;  and,  although  highly  ingenious, 
is  therefore,  to  our  mind,  wholly  impei'fect  for  the  end  in  view. 

Mv.  George  Wale,  of  America,  devised  a  plan  of  some  merit  for 
certain  classes  of  microscopes.  The  '  Hmb  '  Avhich  carries  the  body 
and  the  stage,  instead  of  being  swung  by  pivots— as  ordinarily— on 
the  two  lateral  supports  (so  that  the  balance  of  the  microscope  is 
greatly  altered  when  it  is  much  inclined),  has  a  circular  groove  cut 


Fig.  140. — Zeiitmiiyei'"s  stage. 


on  either  side,  into  which  fits  a  circular  ridge  cast  on  the  inner  side 
of  each  support,  as  shown  in  fig.  144.  The  two  supports,  eacli  having- 
its  own  fore-foot,  are  cast  separately  (in  iron),  so  as  to  meet  to  form 
the  hinder  foot,  where  they  are  held  together  by  a  strong  pin  ;  while 
by  turning  the  milled  head  on  the  right  support  the  two  are  drawn 
together  by  a  screw,  which  thus  regulates  the  pressure  made  by  the 
two  ridges  that  work  into  the  two  grooves  on  the  limb.  When  this 
pressure  is  moderate,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  eitlier 
the  smoothness  of  the  inclining  movement  or  the  balancing  of  the 
insti-ument  in  all  positions  ;  while,  by  a  slight  tightening  of  the 
.screw,  it  can  be  firmly  fixed  either  horizontalfy,  vertically,  or  at  any 
inclination.  The  '  coarse  '  adjustment  is  made  by  a  smooth-working 
rack  ;  but  the  fine  adjustment  is  made  to  carry  the  whole  weight  of 
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"the  body  and  the  coarse  adjustment.  This  modification  has  also 
heen  adapted  by  Swift  and  Son  to  some  of  their  many  instruments. 


Fio.  141. — Bulloch's  stand. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  second-class  microscopes, 
which  for  practical  purposes,  are  simply  smaller  iornis  of  the  first 
SaS'  with^some  of  the  elaborate  work  omitted.    Thus  the  stage 


PiQ.  112. — Bulloch's  new  Congress  staud. 
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rotation  is  usually  without  a  rack-aiul-pinion  movement,  while  stanc 
and  stage  are  smaller.    But  in  tlie  best  instruments  the  body -tube  h 


SKCOXD-l'LASS  STANDS  I  89 

t'lo  same  Icngtli,  and  tliey  receive  the  same  objectives  and  sub-stage 
littiags  as  No.  1. 

As  a  model  ice  prpfer  Bwlcs  '■  snviU  fivHt-dast^^  stoned  to  their  large 
instrument.  It  has  an  excellent  single  pillar  tripod  foot,  Turrell's 
iirrangem'ent  of  milled  heads  (like  Powell  and  Lealand's  stands)  for 


Fig.       — Mr.  Georga  Wale's  instrument  with  new  form  of  limb. 


tlie  mechanical  movements  of  the  stage,  and  rectangular  movements 
tor  tlie  sub-stage.  This  is  a  fine  instrument,  and  would  be  admirable 
in  every  Avay  with  a  more  perfect  fine  adjustment.  Pmrdl  ami 
Lmland'n  >iecond-dass  instrutiicnt  is,  in  all  essential  particulars,  built 
upon  the  principle  of  tiieir  No.  1  stand,  though  less  elaborate. 

In  instruments  of  the  second  class  there  is  by  no  means  so  great 
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a  variety,  there  being  not  so  great  a  demand  for  these  as  there  is  for 
those  of  the  third  chxss. 

It  will  be  useful  to  discuss  the  relative  merit  of  the  tliird  in 
contrast  with  the  first  class  ;  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to- 
examine  some  of  the  best  instruments  presented  to  the  purchaser  as- 
belonging  to  this  class. 

Third-class  Microscopes. — Powell  and  Lealand  make  one  having 
a  quality  of  work  not  second  even  to  their  large  stand.  It  greatly 
resembles  their  second-class  instrument.  It  is  illustrated  in  fig.  145. 
The  tube  length  is  the  same,  but  the  stage  and  the  foot  ai-e  smaller 
than  in  the  second-class  instrument.  There  is  no  rotary  movement 
to  the  sub-stage,  and  its  centring  is  done  by  the  crossing  of  sector.s. 
and  not  lines  at  right  angles  ;  but  this  is  in  no  way  a  defect.  All 
the  movements  and  adjustments  are  otherwise  as  in  No.  1. 

As  a  rule,  third-class  microscopes  are  without  mechanical  stages ; 
in  this  respect  Powell  and  Lealand's  is  an  important  exception, 
because  it  has  a  stage  provided  with  the  most  perfect  mechanism  that 
can  be  employed. 

Beck's  third-class  microscope  is  shown  in  fig.  146.  It  has  a  good 
flat  tripod  foot  with  a  single  pillar.  The  J ackson  model  is  used,  but 
a  peculiar  fine  adjustment  is  employed,  the  lever  being  placed  below 
the  stage,  the  screw  being  placed  immediately  behind  the  pillar  which 
supports  the  limb,  and  where  it  is  easy  of  access.  The  body  is  not 
affected  by  vibration  when  it  is  touched. 

The  lever  is  of  the  second  order,  and  it  supports  the  body  limb 
and  coarse 'adjustment.  In  fact,  save  in  its  fine  adjustment,  this- 
form  approximates  somewhat  to  the  Continental  model.  The  fine- 
adjustment  lever  is  rather  short,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  steadier 
and  slower  than  the  direct-acting  screw. 

The  stage  is  plain,  without  mechanical  movements  ;  but  it  has  a 
movable  glass  stage  over  the  principal  stage  ;  to  this  the  slip  is 
clipped  and  the  whole  super-stage  of  glass  is  moved  with  much  ease 
over  a  fair  area.  The  aperture  in  the  glass  stage  is  not  large- 
enough  ;  it  should  be  cut  right  through  to  the  fi-ont,  which  would 
much  increase  its  usefulness. 

This  instrument  also  has  a  sub-stage  with  rack  and  centring- 
movements. 

Swift  and  Son's  third-class  microscope  in  its  most  suitable  form- 
dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  vertical  lever  fine  adjustment- 
patented  by  that  firm.  It  was  first  made  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
E.  M.  Nelson,  and  it  presented  three  distinctive  features  :  

(1)  The  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment  Avas  placed  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  limb. 

(2)  The  stage  was  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  the  aperture  beuig 
entirely  cut  out  to  the  front  of  the  stage  ;  and 

(.3)'  The  body-tube,  which  was  of  standard  size,  viz.  8^  inches, 
was  made  in  two  pieces  which  not  only  secured  portability,  but  also 
permitted  the  use  of  both  long  and  short  tubes. 

This  instrument  is  illustrated  in  fig.  125.  It  was  also  possessed 
of  a  cjieaply  made  and  fairly  good  centring  sub-stage,  to  carry 
Powell  and  Lealand's  dry  achromatic  combination  fitted  with  a  turn- 
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out  rotary  arm  to  carry  stops.  The  sub-stage  was  made  by  adapting- 
Swift's  centring  nose-piece,  and  providing  it  with  a  rack-and-pinion 
focussing  arrangement,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  147.  There  was  also  a 
graduated  stage-plate  and  sliding  bar,  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Lewi& 


Fig.  1.15. 

Wright  for  a  finder.  The  eye-pieces  were  provided  witli  rings,  like 
Powell  and  Lealand's,  outside  tlie  tube  to  govern  the  depth  which 
each  should  slide  into  the  draw-tube,  by  which  means  tlie  diapliragm 
is  ia  the  same  place  whatever  the  depth  of  the  eye-piece  employed. 


Fia.  l-H'.— Mu^srs.  Li.  ami  J.  Beck's  llurd-clu;>'.  mien  scope. 
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jxnd  it  was  constructed  to  do  critical  work  with  the  higliest 
powers. 

Another  form  oftliis  instruineiit  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
the  lirni  of  Chas.  Baker,  of  Holborn,  London.  It  arose  in  a  sugges- 
tion by  Mr.  Nelson,  that  this  form 
.sliould  be  adapted  to  the  Campbell 
<l liferent ial  screiu  fine  adjustment, 
making  a  good  quality  third-class 
microscope.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  differential  screw  permits  of  slow 
action  being  obtained  by  means  of 
coarse  threads ;  it  is  tlieref ore  very 
•strong.  In  the  ordinary  Continental 
form  of  direct-acting  fine-adjustment 
screw,  if  the  motion  issloio,  the  thread 
nnist  be  fine.  Hence  in  forms  where 
the  fine  adjustment  is  made  to  lift  the 
body,  the  differential  screw  is  of  great 
value.  Fig.  1 48  illustrates  tliis  admirable  instrument.  It  has  a  true 
tripod  foot  of  the  Powell  and  Lealand  type,  a  plain  horse-shoe  stage 
with  a  sliding  bar,  a  condenser  focussing  by  a  spiral  action,  and  a  rack- 
and-pinion  coarse  adjustment  to  the  body,  with  draw-tube  arranged 
'  to  work  with  apochromatic  objectives  made  for  either  long  or  short 
■  tube. 


Fiu.  148.— ^^elsxl's  form. 


This  instrument  has  the  peculiarity  that  tlie  stage  is  H  incli 
below  the  trunnions,  which  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  centre  of 
gravity  when  the  instrument  is  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  posi- 

0 


Fig.  1-17. — Ceutring  nose-piece 
used  as  sub-stage. 
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tion.    When  horizontal  the  optic  axis  is  8^  inches  from  the  table. 
The  ends  of  the  feet  are  plugged  with  cork. 

It  proved  on  testing  that  the  Campbell  differential  screw  was 
equal  to  the  most  critical  work,  and  could  be  used  m  photo-micro - 
crraphy  As  a  result  several  additions  were  made,  such  as  rack-ami- 
pinion  focussing  and  rectangular  movemei>ts  to  the  sub-stage  and  a 
rack-work  arrangement  to  the  draw-tube  Subsequently  a  larger 
and  heavier  instrument  was  made,  having  a  f  inch  more  of  horizontal 
heit^ht.  In  this  model  the  milled  head  of  the  differential  screw  is 
placed  below  the  arm,  instead  of  above  it,  which  is  an  improvement 
for  photo-micrographic  purposes,  and  no  special  detriment  m  ordinary 
work  •  and,  if  required,  a  differential-screw  fine  adjustment  can  be 
fitted  to  the  sub-stage.  A  rotary  stage  is  also  sometimes  put  to 
tliis  instrument,  but  those  which  we  have  seen  have  not  given  the 
aperture  sufficient  dimensions  for  modern  focussing. 

This  instrument  in  its  complete  form  as  devised  by  Baker  is 
shown  in  fig.  149.  The  stage  has  changed  its  form;  but  it  the 
aperture  be  kept  large  enough  this  may  be  fully  '^^"-^^^^^f  J,^^^^^^ 
the  rotation  given  to  it,  and  with  the  Campbell  screw  fitted  behind 
the  mirror  for  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  condenser  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  useful  microscope,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
amateur  and  the  student.  ,  i  •    +■  „ 

There  is  not  sufficient  rack-work  to  focus  the  70  mm.  ob.iectn  e  of 
Zeiss,  but  the  nose-piece  unscrews  and  the  objective  is  held  mside 

tlie  tube  by  an  adapter. 

This  lai-er  form  of  the  instrument  is  placed  amongst  microscopes 
of  the  third  class  because  it  is  unprovided  with  a  mechanical  stage, 
luit  a  supplementary  and  remo^-able  mechanical  stage  demised  by 
Mr.  John'kayall  an^l  made  by  Baker,  and  Swift,  -cl  also  by  Zeiss 
of  Jena,  can  easily  be  added,  as  it  is  m  the  figure  (149).  This  acts 
fairly  well,  and  is  a  useful  appendage  for  more  dehcate  stage  woik 

Fourth-Class  Microscopes.-These  should  have  a  rack-and-pimon 
coarse  adjustment  and  a  direct-acting  difterential-screw  fine  adju^^^ 
ment  a  plain  stage  and,  if  possible,  a  sliding  tube  sub-stage  Beck  s 
XnomVc '  is  of  this  class,  as  is  also  the  '  Star '  microscope  by  the  same 
makers  The  former  has  the  flat  tripod,  as  fig.  150,  representing  his 
n^trument,  shows,  and  it  may  be  obtai^ned  f-^f  -  ^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
super-stage.  The  present  Editor  can  speak  highly  of  this  "^st^^")f  * 
for  elementary  diss  work,  and  especially  wi  h  a  gl^^^/^^ieiTt Iv 
'  star'  microscope  is  also  a  very  remarkable  ^".^ttumeir^.  suftc  e^^ 
«o  to  iustify  us  in  departing  from  a  rule  to  point  out  that  AMth  tv.o 
"e  pii  et  two  objectlves-a  J  -inch  and  a  ^-inch-a  -^-tage  con- 
denser, wi^th  an  iris  diaphragm,  with  the  whole  placed  m  a  cabinet, 

"  "ti  t^SumeJt  of  the  same  class  is  made  by  Swift  and  Soii^  it 
.horn!  in  fi"'.  151-a,  very  common  model,  having  rack-and-pimo 
coa  se  adjustment,  direct'acting  screw  fine  adjustment,  and  ito 
coaise  auju  ,       ,  ^^^^^         introduced  these  mstiu 

stage  on  a    bent  cia  Hartnack  instruments  made  m 

LTwitl  t^cli^^^^  on  a  claw  foot,  instead  of  a  solid  mass 

Seta?:  C  tht;  have  been  greatly  improved  in  the  past  few  years. 
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Microscopes  are  made  also  like  the  last,  without  rack-and-piniou 
coarse  adjustment,  by  many  makers,  which  might  be  classed  as  fifth- 


FiG.  149.— Baker's  moclification  of  Nel  son's  fonu. 


class  instruments,  while  some  are  yet  made  ivithonl  a  fine  ailjust- 
iwnt ;  and  it  is  a  httle  notable  that  the  best  of  this  class  was 
made  by  the  late  Hugh  Powell,  whose  maxim  was  that  a  microscope 
with  only  a  good  coarse  adjustment  was  to  be  prefei-red  to  one  having 
only  a  fine  adjustment  with  a  sliding  tube  for  the  coarse  adjustment. 

0  2 
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This  stand  is  of  cast  iron,  with  a  flat  tripod,  having  a  singl(> 
pillar  to  which  is  jointed  the  Jackson  body,  ihe  focussing  is  ad- 
mirable ;  the  stage  is  of  an  excellent  form,  being  4^  x  inches. 


-p^Q  150.— Beck's  economic  microscope. 


.  ,,,pplied  with  a  beautifully  made  sliding  ledge,  which  w 
tLe.7y.nl  flrmly  ^vith  pressure  from  one  side  only. 
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The  stage  is  fastened  to  the  upper  side  of  two  brackets  which  are 
cast  in  one  piece  with  the  limb  ;  on  the  under  side  of  these  brackets 
there  is  another  plate  which  holds  the  sub- stage  tube. 

This  instrument  is  supplied  with  large  plane  and  concave  mirrors  ; 
and  considering  that  it  constitutes  a  sixth  class  of  microscope  has 
very  much  in  its  favour  as  a  secondary  instrument  for  the  work-table. 
Like  all  these  makers'  instruments  the  feet  are  plugged  with  cork 


Fig.  151. — Swift's  fourth-class  microscope. 


and  we  know  of  some  of  these  microscopes  that  have  been  in  use 
for  forty  years,  and  are  still  the  trusted 'journeymen '  instruments 
of  mounters  and  other  workers  of  various  orders  in  many  depart- 
ments of  microscopy. 

The  Messrs.  Beck  also  make  a  microscope  of  this  kind  called  a 
'histological  dissecting  microscope.'  It  is  illustrated  in  tig.  152  ;  the 
body  is  removable,  and  '  loups '  or  simple  lenses  can  be  used  instead. 
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The  two  modes  of  use  are  seen  in  the  figure.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  body  does  not  incline  ;  but  in  simplicity  and  price  for  an  in- 
strument of  this  class  it  deserves  commendation. 

Portable  Microscopes.— Microscopes  that  may  be  readily  taken 
from  place  to  place,  and  which  are  yet  provided  with  the  arrange- 
ments required  for  using  the  principal  apparatus,  are  of  importance 
in  some  investigations,  and  are  desirable  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  a  living  interest  in  microscopic  work. 

The  earliest,  and  still  the  best  form  of  this  kind  of  microscope 
was  made  by  Powell  and  Lealand.  As  opened  for  use  it  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  153  ;  but  the  tripod  foot 
folds  into  what  becomes  practically 
a  single  bar,  and  is  bent  by  means 
of  a  joint  to  occupy  the  least  space. 
The  body  unscrews,  and  the  whole 
lies  in  a  very  small  space,  giving 
at  the  same  time  fittings  in  the 
cabinet  for  lenses,  condensers,  and 
all  needful  apparatus.  The  coarse 
and  fine  adjustments  to  the  body 
are  as  in  the  No.  1  stand,  so  are  the 
stage  movements ;  and  the  sub-stage 


Fig.  152.— Beck's  liistological  and  dissecting  microscope. 

has  rack-and-pinion  movements  and  rectangular  sector  centring, 
while  all  the  apparatus  provided  with  the  largest  mstruinent  can  Dc 
employed  with  it.  We  have  used  this  instrument  for  delicate  and 
critical  work  for  fifteen  years  and  there  is  no  falling  oft  m  its  quality  : 
and  when  packed  with  the  additional  apparatus  required  the  case 
12x7x3  inches.  ... 

Swift  and  Son  subsequently  made  an  instrument  on  similar  lines. 
The  tripod  and  stage  are  packed  practically  a.s  was  i'oj^ll^^,  t^i 
land's,  but  the  stage  in  this  case  is  -plain.    It  carries  a  ^  eiy  con 
ven  ei  t  achromatic  condenser,  to  which  we  call  attention  in  its  propei 
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place  ;  but  its  fine  adjustment  is  so  unsteady  that  it  cannot  be  used 
with  high  powers  oi-  for  critical  work. 

This  instrument  'set  up'  is  seen  in  fig.  154,  and  in  its  packed 


Fk;.  153. — Powell  unci  Lealand's  portable  microscope. 


•condition  it  is  illustrated  in  fig.  loo.  The  case  in  which  this  instru- 
ment is  packed  is  10^  x        x  3-,%  inches. 

The  Messrs.  Beck  were  the  next  in  order  of  time  to  manufacture 
•an  instrument  of  this  kind.    This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  15G.    It  difiers 
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from  the  two  preceding  forms  in  being  a  Jackson  model.  The  bin- 
oculai-  body  and  the  coarse  adjustment  have  to  be  lifted  and  lowered 
by  the  line  adjustment  whenever  it  is  used.  The  stage  is  plain,  but  it 
rotates,  and  'the  sub-stage  has  no  centring  gear.  The  instrument 
packs  into  a  box  \0h  X  7h  X  3^  inches.  There  is  a  conden.ser 
specially  made  for  this  instrument. 

Mr.  Rousselet  has  designed  an  admirable  little  instrument  of  port- 
able form  but  of  the  sixth  class.  It  is  binocular.  The  tripod  folds  ; 
the  stage  is  plain,  with  a  sliding  ledge.    The  condenser  focusses  by 


Fig.  15J.— Swift's  i^ortable  microscope. 

means  of  a  spiral  tube,  within  which  an  inner  tube  slides,  carrying- 
.stops,  diaphragms,  etc.    The  mirror  is  jointed  so  as  to  be  used  above 


the 


stage  ;  and  as  its  focus  is  only  1^         can  be  used  as  a 


reflector  It  is  also  arranged  so  that  eye-pieces  with  large  field  glasses 
may  be  emph^yed.    It  packs  in  a  box  10^  X  5^  x  3^  and  weighs  six 

^'^""Micros'^ipe^employed  for  the  purpose  of  minute  dissection  aro 

of  considerable  importance  in  certain  kinds  of  work.  Many  instru- 
ments specially  adapted  are  made,  although  the  majority  are  arranged 
Srsimple  lenses.    But  an  instrument  of •  great  value  arranged  for 
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-use  with  compound  lenses  has  been  devised  by  employing  the  hin- 
ocuhar  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  This  instrument  is  illustrated  in  tig.  1.57> 
It  is  made  by  Swift  and  Son.  The  stage  is  a  large,  flat  table,  with 
special  rests  for  the  arms.  The  objective  and  binocular  part  of  the 
body  remain  vertical  and  focus  vertically  by  a  rack-and-pinion 
coarse  adjustment,  there  being  no  fine  adjustment.  The  bodies 
above  the  binocular  prisms  are  suitably  inclined,  mirrors  being  placed 
inside  them  to  I'eflect  the  image.  This  reflexion  also  causes  the- 
erection  of  the  image,  which  is  valuable  to  the  majority  engaged  in 
insect  dissection  or  the  dissection  of  very  delicate  and  minute  organ- 
isms or  organs. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  most  primitive  stands  adopted  for 
simple  microscopes.    That  in  the  forni  of  a  bull's  eye  stand  is  the- 


Fig.  1.55. 


least  complex  form  possible.  This  instrument  holds  an  intermediate- 
place  between  the  hand-magnifier  and  the  complete  microscope,, 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  lens  supported  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  readily  fixed  in  a  variety  of  jjositions- 
suitable  for  dissecting  and  for  other  manipulations.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  brass  foot,  wherein  is  screwed  a  short  tubular  pillar  (fig.  158), 
which  is  '  sprung '  at  its  upper  end,  so  as  to  grasp  a  second  tube,, 
also  'sprung,'  by  the  drawing  out  of  which  the  pillar  may  be  elon- 
gated by  about  three  inches.  This  carries  at  its  upper  end  a  jointed' 
.socket,  through  which  a  square  bar  about  .33,  inches  long  slides  rather 
stiffly  :  and  one  end  of  this  bar  carries  another  joint,  to  which  is 
attached  a  ring  for  holding  the  lenses.  By  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  pillar,  by  varying  the  angle  which  the  square  bar  makes  with  its 
-summit,  and  by  sliding  that  bar  through  the  socket,  almost  any  posi- 
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tion  and  elevation  may  be  given  to  the  lens  that  can  be  required  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  most  usefully  applied,  care  being 


Fio.  15G.— Beck's  portable  microscope. 


*  1  nil  i-ncstances  that  the  ring  which  carries  the  lens  should  (by 
Lt;^  "ft Tot)  be  placed  hori^nWly.   At  .  is  sec,  the  pos,.,on 
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wliich  adapts  it  best  for  picking  out  minute  shells  or  for  other  similar 
manipulations,  the  sand  or  dredgings  to  he  examined  being  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  black  paper  and  raised  upon  a  book,  a  box,  or 
some  other  support  to  such  a  height  that  when  the  lens  is  adjusted 
thereto  the  eye  may  be  applied  to  it  continuously  without  unnecessary 
fatio-ue.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  that  the  foot  of  the  micro- 
scope should  not  stand  upon  the  paper  over  which  the  objects  are 
spread,  as  it  is  desirable  to  shake  this  from  time  to  time  in  order 


Fio.  157. — Swift's  Stephenson's  binocular,  arranged  for  dissecting  purposes. 


to  bring  a  fresh  portion  of  the  matters  to  be  examined  into  view  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  place  it  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  object,  rather  than  on  the  same  side  with 
the  observer.  At  B  is  shown  the  position  in  which  it  may  be  most 
conveniently  set  for  the  dissection  of  objects  contained  in  a  plate  or 
trougli,  tlie  sides  of  which,  being  higher  than  the  lens,  would  prevent 
the  use  of  any  magnifier  mounted  on  a  horizontal  arm.  The  powers 
usually  supplied  with  tiiis  instrument  are  one  of  an  inch  focus,  and 
a  second  of  either  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    By  unscrewing 
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the  pillar,  the  whole  is  made  to  pack  into  a  small,  flat  case,  the  extreme- 
portability  of  which  is  a  great  recommendation.  There  is,  however, 
a  form  of  mounting  for  this  instrument,  which  was  devised  by 
Quekett,  which  has  superior  advantages.  In  the  form  illustrated 
we  are  obliged  to  mechanically  arrange  the  horizontality  of  the  lens, 
which,  of  course,  is  important.    In  Quekett's  form  the  loup  or  lens 

is  so  hung  in  a  ring  that 
it  has  a  pendulous  motion^ 
and  witla  every  change  in 
the  position  or  angle  of 
the  bar,  the  lens,  by  the 
action  of  gravity,  become.s 
perfectly  horizontal.  This 
is  by  far  the  best  form  of 
mounting.    Although  the 
uses  of  this  little  instru- 
ment are  greatly  limited 
by  its  want  of  stage,  mir- 
ror, ttc.  yet,  for  the  class: 
of  purposes  to  which  it 
suited,  it  has  advantages 
over  perhaps  every  other 
form  that  has  been  de- 
vised.    Where,   on  the 
other   hand,  portability 
may  be  altogether  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  instrument 
is  to  be  adapted  to  the 
making  of   large  dissec- 
tions under  a  low  magni- 
fying powei-,  some  such 
form  as  is  represented  in 
fig.  1.59— constructed  by 
Messrs.  Baker  on  the  basis 
of  thatdevised  byProfessor 
Huxley  for  the  use  of  his 
Practical  Class  at  South 
Ken!5ington  —  will  be 
found   decidedly  prefer- 
able.   The  framework  of 
the  instrument  is  solidly 
constructed  in  mahogany, 
all    its    surfaces  l>eing 
blackened,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  two  up- 
rights for  the  support  of  the  stage  and  two  "oblique  rests  for  the 
hands     Close  to  the  summit  of  each  of  these  uprights  is  a  groove 
into  which  the  stage-plate  slides  ;  and  this  may  be  either  a  square 
of  moderately  thick  glass  or  a  plate  of  ^^''"ite  luavnig  a  central 
perforation  into  which  a  disc  of  the  same  material  may  be  htte  i. 
so  as  to  lie  Hush  with  its  surface,  one  of  those  being  readily 


Fig.  158. 
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^substituted  for  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  lens  is  carried  on  an  arm  working  on  a  racked  stem, 
whicii  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  milled-head  pinion  attached  to  a 
pillar  at  the  further  right-hand  corner  of  the  stage.  The  length 
•of  the  rack  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  arm  to  be  adjusted  to  any 
focal  distance  between  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  But  as 
tlie  height  of  the  pillar  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  use  of  a  lens  of 
Three  inches  focus  (which  is  very  useful  for  large  dissections),  the  arm 
carryino-  the  lenses  is  made  with  a  double  bend,  which,  when  its 
position'^is  reversed,  as  in  the  dotted  outline  (which  is  readily  done  by 
unscrewing  the  milled  head  that  attaches  it  to  the  top  of  the  racked 
stem),  gives  the  additional  inch  required.  As  in  the  Quekett  micro- 
scope' a  compound  body  may  be  easily  fitted,  if  desired,  to  a  separate 
arm  capable  of  being  pivoted  on  the  same  stem.  The  mirror  frame 
is  fixed  to  the  Avooden  basis  of  the  instrument,  and  places  for  the 


Fig.  159. — Laboratory  dissecting  microscope. 


lenses  are  made  in  grooves  beneath  the  hand-supports.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  general  design  have  now  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  the  large  use  that  has  been  made  of  it ;  but  the  details 
of  its  construction  (such  as  the  height  and  slope  to  be  given  to  the 
hand-rests)  may  be  easily  adapted  to  individual  requirements. 

A  very  portable  simple  microscope  stand  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  "Ward  to  take  a  Steinheil  x  10  aplanatic  loup.  It  consists  of 
a  circular  table  on  three  legs  ;  it  has  a  mirror,  one  side  of  wliich  is 
arranged  for  white  cloud  illumination  ;  it  also  has  a  bull's-eye  for 
opaque.  The  focussing  is  performed  by  a  sliding  arm,  and  the  whole 
packs  into  the  remarkably  small  area  of  a  case  whose  outside  dimen- 
sions are  3^  x  2^  x  1  inches. 

But  the  very  best  form  of  dissecting  microscope  ./"or  loups  or  simple 
lenses  which  we  believe  to  be  at  present  constructed  is  made  by  Zeiss. 
We  illustrate  this  form,  fig.  160.  It  has  a  large  firm  stage  4  inches 
square  and  4^  inches  from  the  table,  to  which  wooden  arm-rests  can 
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be  attached,- or  rot,  as  may  be  desired.  The  stage  has  a  large 
opening,  3  X  3|-  inches,  into  which  can  be  placed  either  a  Hat  Ijrass. 
plate,  or  a  glass  substitute,  or  a  metal  plate  with  a  half-inch  hole  in 
it.  Underneath  the  stage  are  black  and  Avhite  screens  which  can 
readily  be  tm-ned  aside.  The  arm  which  is  focussed  by  an  excel- 
lent spiral  rack-work  adjustment  carries  either  a  Zeiss  dissecting 
microscope,  which  with  and  without  its  concave  eye-lens  yields  six 
different  powers,  varying  from  15  to  100  diameters,  ov  the  ann  will 
receive  the  A-ery  fine  Zeiss-Steinheil  loups. 

The  instrument  is  provided  with  a  large  plane  and  concave 
mirror  on  a  jointed  arm.  The  utility  of  this  simple  microscope  is. 
very  great,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  thing 
of  its  class  we  have  e-s'er  seen. 

A  substantial  and  elaborate  form  of  dissecting  microscope,  devised 


Fig.  161. — Beck's  binocular  dissecting  niici-oscopo. 


by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Beck,  is  represented  in  fig.  161.  From  the  angles- 
of  a  square  mahogany  base  there  rise  four  .strong  brass  pillars,  which 
support  at  a  height  of  four  inches  a  brass  plate  6{t  inches  square,  having 
a  central  aperture  of  one  inch  across  ;  upon  this  rests  a  circular  brass 
plate,  of  which  the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  preceding, 
and  which  is  attached  to  it  by  a  revolving  fitting  that  surrounds  the 
central  aperture,  and  can  be  tightened  by  a  large  milled  heiul 
beneath ;  whilst  above  this  is  a  third  plate,  which  slides  easily  over 
the  second,  being  held  down  upon  it  by  springs  which  allow  a  move- 
ment of  1^  inch  in  any  direction.  The  top  plate  lias  an  aperture 
of  1^  inch  for  the  reception  of  vaiious  glasses  and  troughs  suitable 
for  containing  objects  for  dissection  ;  and  into  it  can  also  be  fitted 
a  .spring-holder,  suitable  to  receive  and  secure  a  glass  slide  of  the 
ordinary  size.  By  turning  the  large  circular  plate  the  object  under 
observation  may  be  easily  made  to  rotate,  without  disturbing  its 
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relation  to  the  optical  portions  of  the  instrument  ;  whilst  a  travers- 
ing movement  may  be  given  to  it  in  any  direction  by  acting  upon 
the  smaller  plate.    The  "left-hand  back  pillar  contains  a  triangular 
bar  with  rack-and-pinion  movement  for  focal  adjustment,  which 
carries  the  horizontal  arm  for  the  support  of  the  lenses  ;  tliis  arm 
can  be  turned  away  towards  the  left  side,  but  it  is  provided  witii 
a  stop  which  checks  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  the  lens  is 
exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  stage-aperture.  Beneath  this  aperture 
is  a  concave  mirror,  which,  when  not  in  use,  lies  in  a  recess  in  the 
mahogany  base,  so  as  to  leave  the  space  beneath  the  stage  entirely 
free  to  receive  a  box  containing  apparatus  ;  whilst  froni  the  right- 
hand  back  corner  there  can  be  raised  a  stem  carrying  a  side  condens- 
ing lens,  with  a  ball-and-socket  movement.  In  addition  to  the  single  . 
lenses  and  special  combinations  ordinarily  used  for  the  purposes  of 
dissection,  a  binocular  arrangement  was  devised  by  Mr.  E.  Beck,  on 
the  principle  applied  by  MM.  Nachet,  about  the  same  date,  m  then- 
stereo-pseudoscopic  microscope.    Adopting  Mr.  AVenham  s  method 
of  allowing  half  the  cone  of  rays  to  proceed  to  one  eye  without  inter- 
ruption, he  caused  the  other  half  to  be  intercepted  by  a  pair  of 
prisms,  and  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to  the  other  eye.    But  we 
tind  its  utility  to  be  practically  limited  by  the  narrowness  of  its 
field  of  view,  by  its  deficiency  of  light  and  of  magnifying  power,  anfl 
by  the  inconvenience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  have  to  be 

applied  to  it.  + 

The  Continental  Model.— Our  one  purpose  m  this  treatise  is  to 
endeavour  to  promote  what  we  believe  to  be  the  highest  interests  of 
the  microscope  as  a  mechanical  and  optical  instrument,  as  well  as 
to  further  its  application  to  the  ever-widening  area  oi  physica 
investic^ation  to  which,  in  research,  it  may  be  directed.    Jo  this  end 
throughout  the  volume,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  value 
.and  eliciencv  of  apparatus  and  instruments,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  state  definitely  our  judgment,  and,  where  needed,  the  basis  on 
^vhich  it  rests.    Incidentally  we  have  expressed  perhaps  more  than 
once  our  disapproval,  and  with  ourselves  that  of  many  of  the  leading 
En-lishand  American  microscopists,  of  the  form  of  microscope  knoicn 
as  %e  Continental  model  ;  and  we  cherish  strong^  hopes  in  the  uir 
■terests  of  the  science  of  microscopy  that  so  enterprising  and  eminent 
a  firm  as  that  of  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  will  bring  out  a  model  that  will 
comport  more  completely  with  the  needs  of  modern  microscopical 
Research  than  even  the  best  of  the  models  that  tljey  now  prod uc^^^ 
It  is  to  this  house,  under  the  cultivated  guidance  of  Dr.  Abbe  that 
^ve  are  indebted  for  the  splendid  perfection  to  which  the  optica  side 
of  the  microscope  has  been  recently  brought ;  ^fj^'l^'-'^^^'r 
?hat  the  '  Contiiental  model'  has  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  of  Zei..s 
passed  from  an  instrument  without  inclination  of  the  body  into  an 
Fnstrument  that  does  so  incline,  and  from  an  instrument  without 
Tb-st"  e  o^  into  one  provided  with  the  latter  of  these  abso- 

lutelylndispensable  appendages,  and  finally  from  an  "^f  ""^^^y*,;;^'^ 
X  Set  y  plain  stage  with  '  clips  '  into  what  is  now  a  stage  with  me- 
2^^TlLn..nts-^B  can  but  hope  that  these  concessions  to  what 
itrbebnS  to  the  best  English  models  for  o^•er  forty  years  may  lead 
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to  tin  entii-e  reconstruction  of  the  stand — a  wholly  new  model — in- 
tended to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  modern  liigh-class  work  in  all 
•<lepartments,  and  with  a  tine  adjustment  of  the  most  refined  class. 
We  cannot  doubt,  if  this  were  so,  that  the  same  genius  which  has 
so  nobly  elevated  the  optical  requirements  of  the  instrument  would 
act  with  equal  success  on  its  construction  and  mechanism. 
■  i  We  liaA' e  written  throughout  this  book  too  frankly  of  the  eminent 
services  of  Messrs.  Zeiss  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  and  23ro- 
gression  of  the  microscope  as  a  scientific  instrument  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  making  a  plain  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  model  on  which 
■tlieir  elaborate  and  in  some  senses  beautiful,  stands  are  built.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  everywhere  justify  our  judgments  by  plain  and 
easily  comprehended  reasons,  and  the  veiy  eminence  of  the  makers 
renders  it  incumbent  that  practical  microscopists  should,  without  a 
shade  of  bias,  assess  the  value  of  a  stand  which  is  certainly  not 
Iniilt  on  lines  that  contribute  to  a  higher  and  still  more  efficient 
microscopy. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  an 
English  market  for  the  '  Hartnack '  model  has  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  errors  which  that  form  contains. 

The  reason  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace.    The  inducfAvp, 
method  advanced  but  slowly,  in  practice, .  upon  the  professional 
acti^-ities  and  even  the  professional  training  of  medical  men.  The 
■country  which  was  the  home  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  Harvey  and 
Hunter  theoretically  accepted,  but  was  not  quick  to  apply,  the 
methods  of  induction  to  the  work  of  its  medical  schools.  Theory  and 
empiricism  held  a  powerful  place  in  both  the  teacliing  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  England  until  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century. 
-Medicine  Avas  absolutely  unafiected  by  Bacon  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    It  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury that  the  modern  scliool  of  medicine  began  its  beneficent  career. 
But  at  that  time  the  microscopp — one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments which  can  be  thought  of  in  the  application  of  experimental 
■and  deductive  methods  to  the  science  of  medicine— was  looked  upon 
■and  treated  by  the  faculty  as  a  philosophical  toy,  a  mere  plaything 
for  the  rich  dilettanti.    But  in  spite  of  this  the  microscope  was 
brought  gradually  to  a  higli  state  of  perfection,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first  third  of  the  century  was  remarkably  advanced  as  a  practical 
instrument,  all  its  essentials  being  more  or  less  completely  developed. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  Continent,  the  microscope  was  regarded  by  the 
Faculty  as  a  scientific  instrument  of  great  and  increasiug  value, 
Ijemg  used  to  good  purpose  in  making  important  discoveries  in' 
■anatomy,  histology,  and  biology  generally. 

This  was  gradually  rerdised  in  this  country,  and  there  arose 
s  owly  a  desire  to  employ  tlie  same  instrument  in  England.  But, 
■■Uthough  English  instruments  of  the  most  practical  and  relativelv 
peilect  kmd,  representing  tlie  large  experience  of  many  careful 
■amateurs,  were  easily  accessil)le  to  our  medical  men  in  their  own 
country— because  it  was  on  the  Continent  that  the  investigations 
leterred  to  had  been  made— it  was  nothing  less  than  the  Contincu/nl 
■microscope  that  was  sought  after  and  obtained.     Because  early 
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observations  of  a  histological  character  (and  therefore  of  a  nature  to 
lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  lay  amateur)  had  been  successfully  made 

witli  a  certain  form  of  microscope 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  practi- 
cally argued  that  this  must  be 
the  most  suitable  instrument  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  but  this  was  an 
inference  made  without  know- 
ledge of  or  reference  to  the  well- 
known  English  models. 

Let  us  carefully  examine  this 
instrument.     The  typical  form 
was  that  made  by  Hartnack. 
Seen  in  its  best  primitive  state, 
we  have  it  in  one  of  Zeiss'  in- 
struments represented  in  fig.  162. 
It  is  a  non-inclining  instrument 
with  a  short  tube  on  a  narrow 
horse-shoe  foot,  in  which  steadi- 
ness is  obtained  by  sheer  weight. 
It  has  a  sliding  tube  as  a  coarse 
xljustment,  and  a  direct-acting 
screw  for  the  line  adjustment. 
The  stage  is  small,  and  the  aper- 
ture in  it  is  relatively  still  smaller, 
of  no  service  in  reaching  the  focus 
of  an  object  by  touch  with  a 
high  power.    It  is  provided  with 
spring  clips,  and  a  diaphragm  im- 
mediately below  the  stage,  and  a 
concave  mirror. 

A  sub-stage  condenser  was 
rarely  used,  because  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  date  (1874)  itwa^^ 
regarded  by  many  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  mere  elegant  play- 
thing ;  its  true  value  was  not 
perceived. 

On  this  model  all  the  micro- 
scopes of  the  firm  of  Zeiss,  of 
Jena,  are  constructed,  as  they 
are  used  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Continent,  and  are  regardecl 
in  many  of  the  universities  and 
'  medical  schools,  both  here  and 
in  America,  as  possessuig  all  the 
,ualities  required  for  the  best 
biological  research. 

If  we  examine  the  finest  ot 
(liose  instruments  made  up  to 
1885,  we  are  impressed,  as  -we 
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always  are,  with  the  beauty  and  care  of  the  workmanship  and  finisli 
of  this  firm  ;  but  there  is  the  same  heavy  horse-shoe  foot,  steady 
enough  while  the  instrument  is  non-inclming ,  only  needlessly  heavy, 
requii-ing  common  ingenuity  alone  to  get  equal  steadiness  with 
one-fourth  the  weight.  But  since  this  instrument  has  been  adapted 
to  the  English  form  by  being  made  to  incline  to  any  angle  up  to  the 
horizontal,  the  foot  but  insecurely  balances  the  instrument ;  it  is 
not  difficult  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  topple  it  over.  Indeed,  in  their 
photo-micrographic  outfit  the  Messrs.  Zeiss  practically  see  this,  for 
they  supply  another  foot  to  tvhich  the  microscoj)e  is  damped. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  want  of  balance  is  with  the 
short,  not  the  long  body. 

The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  small,  being  slightly  over  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch.  That  this  is  seen  to  be  a  disadvantage  would  appear 
certain,  because  the  jilt'Otographic  microscope  model  of  Zeiss  has  a 
larger  hody-tuhe  ;  and  in  their  recent  '  Appendix '  to  their  latest 
catalogue  they  admit  that  for  certain  purposes  other  stands  made  by 
them,  'owing  to  the  limited  diameter  of  their  tubes,  cut  ofi"  the 
field  ; '  a  significant  fact  for  those  who  would  narrow  the  English  body. 

At  this  present  date  out  of  eighteen  models  ten  are  made  with 
inclining  bodies,  and  three  have  sliding  coarse  adjustment.  But  in 
the  twelve  models  for  1889  ten  incline,  while  only  two  are  rigid, 
and  eight  have  rack-work  against  four  having  sliding  tubes  \r 
coarse  adjustment.  This  is  a  manifest  conformity  of  the  primitive 
model  to  the  English  type. 

_  The  direct-acting  screiu,  only  slightly  modified,  obtains  universally 
m  these  models.  We  have  already  plainly  said  that  this  is  not  suf- 
ficiently delicate  m  its  action  for  critical  work  with  an  apochromatic 
objective  of  1-4  or  1-5  numerical  aperture,  especially  as  a  micrometer 
screw  with  a  necessarily  delicate  thread  is  bound  to  carry  the  com- 
bmed  weight  of  the  body,  limb,  coarse  adjustment,  and  the  opposin'v 
spring  ;  that  it  will  wear  loose  under  the  stress  of  constant  work  il 
inevitable,  and  thus  its  utility  must  be  wholly  gone. 

_  The  1889  model  has  a  new  form  of  fine  adjustment,  the  alteration 
being  that  the  micrometer  screw  acts  on  a  hardened  steel  point  •  this 
may  cause  it  to  work  smoother,  but  as  no  weight  is  taken  ofl^  there 
IS  ditiiculty  in  discovering  any  reason  for  its  admitting  of  more  pro- 
longed use  without  injurious  wear.  , 

The  stage  oi  this  instrument,  in  common  with  all  built  on  the  same 
modeJ,  has  three  fundamental  errors  of  desio-n  •— 
so,.t  p'^V-*''^!  !°  "f^row  that  the  edges  of  the  3  x  1  slips  are,  in 
some  Continental  stands,  allowed  to  project  over  the  edges.  Messrs. 
tT  ^^^^P™^*^bly  departed  from  this  fault,  by  giving  to  their 
Jaiger  stands  a  stage  m  size  more  like  the  English  tyje 

n.  The  stages  have  an  aperture  so  small  as  to  limit  their  useful- 
ness m  tocussing  with  high  powers. 

Pffio  ^^^^^"'S  ledge  they  provide,  what  still  more 

nciently  militates  against  easy  and  rapid  focussing,  viz.  spring 

^1  ""^^S^  on  this  model  admits  of  the 

use  ot  the  finger  to  aid  in  reaching  the  focus.  This  gentle  tilting  up 
«i  tiie  object,  as  we  approach  the  focal  point,  would  save  hundreds 

p  2 
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of  cover-glasses  and  objective  fronts  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  not  a  few  are  broken  with  this  form  of  stage ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  put  forward,  and  do  not  know,  a  single  reason  in  justifi- 
cation of  a  small  aperture  in  the  stage. 

Another  important  point  is  the  absence  of  rotation  in  the  ordinary 
Continental  stand.  True  rotation  is  a  strictly  English  feature,  ljut 
its  value  is  great,  and  it  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  practical 
work. 

Messrs.  Zeiss  have  introduced  a  substitute  tor  a  rotary  stage; 
they  have  done  this  by  making  the  body  and  limb  solid  with  the  dcujc, 
so  that  the  whole  rotates  together. 

Practically  there  is  only  one  point  in  favour  of  such  a  movement, 
and  that  is,  that  the  object  remains  exactly  in  the  same  position  in 
rer/ard  to  the  field.    But  against  this  arrangement  there  is— 

°  1  The  liability  of  throwing  the  optic  axis  above  the  stage  out  of 
centre  with  that  below  the  stage,  and  this  though  the  workmanship 
be,  as  it  is,  of  the  highest  order.  _ 

2.  The  rotation  of  a  microscope  object  for  ordinary  examination 
is  really  unimportant,  as  there  can  be  no  top  or  bottom  to  it.  Even 
for  oblique  illumination  it  is  not  required,  as  it  is  always  easier  to 
rotate  the  illuminating  pencil.  The  only  instances  m  which_ rotation 
of  the  obiect  is  important  are  :  (a)  When  the  object  %s  iwlarised,  and 
then  it  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  not  to  be  able  to  rotate  the  object 
indeiDendently  of  the  body  which  carries  the  analyser.  In  short,  the 
sta^e  rotating  independently  of  the  body  would  be  preferable  because, 
if  ft  is  required  to  rotate  the  object  on  a  dark  polarised  held,  the 
polarising  and  analysing  prisms  can  he  set  at  the  ■proper  angles,  ami 
then  the  object  rotated  without  disturbing  the  relative  positions  ot 

ButThis  cannot  be  done  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Zeiss  model, 
which  rotates  body  and  stage. 

(/3)  For  photo-microyraphic  purposes.— In  this  case  m  the  Zeiss 
stand  the  head  of  the  tine-adjustment  screw  is  geared  to  the  focussing 
rod  •  so,  manifestly,  rotation  of  the  body  becomes  impossible. 

Thus  by  adopting  rotation  in  the  form  chosen,  the  highest  ends 
fur  which  the  microscope  stage  should  o-evohe  cannot  be  accomphshed 

The  suh-staqe  is  often  quite  wanting  in  the  common  Continental 
forms  This  was  true  of  the  Hartnack  stands,  with  rare  exceptions  ; 
the  Nachet  instruments  were  provided  with  an  elementary  .orm. 

As  we  have  seen,  until  quite  recent  times,  the  condenser  et-a.s- 
reqarded  on  the  Continent  as  a  superflnons,  if  not  a  foohsh  appliance 
but  that  prejudice  has  been  killed  by  the  light  thrown  on  the  whole 
l  uestionby  (l)tlie  chromatic  (1873),  and  now  (2)  the  achromatic 
condenser  of  Abbe.  But  even  a  compound  condenser  was  in  use  m 
E.Mand  in  the  year  1691,  and  the  best  work  in  England  since  the 
invention  of  achromatism  has  never  been  done  without  one. 

In  the  mounting  of  the  Abbe  condenser  every  possible  ingenuit^v 
has  been  displayed  to  make  it  do  its  work  without  a  sub-stage  ;  but 
a^ennanent  centring  and  focussing  sub-stage  into  which  this  optical 
ar,"rent  could,  «  "thers,  lit,  might  be  made  for  half  the 

X  r,  ngenuity,  and  cost.    But  rather  than  this.we  have  the  con- 
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denser  mcade  to  slide  on  the  tail-piece,  and  to  be  jammed  with  a 
screM". 

It  has  there/ore  neither  centring  tiov  focussituj  (/ear,  but,  striking 
as  it  may  appear,  a  diaphragm,  which  cannot  be  used  with,  and  is 
no  part  of,  the  condenser,  is  su'p'plied  with  Diedianical  centring  and 
rack-work  focussing  movements  !  That  is  to  say,  the  delicate  centre 
of  an  optical  combination  may  take  care  of  itself;  but  a  diaphragm 
aperture  must  be  centred  by  mechanism  and  focussed  by  rack  ! 

We  know  that  the  idea  involved  in  a  rack-work  diaphragm  is 
the  graduation  in  the  angle  of  the  cone  of  illumination  from  the 
plane  mirror  by  racking  a  certain  sized  diaphragm  up  or  down. 
But  this  can  be  better  done  by  an  iris  diaphragm  or,  more  perfectly 
still,  by  a  wheel  of  diaphragms. 

ISTow,  in  reality,  nothing  is  so  important  as  the  centring  and 
focussing  of  the  condenser,  after  we  are  once  provided  with  perfect 
objectives  ;  so  that  whilst  the  iris  diaphragm  or  a  rotating  wheel  of 
diaphragms  would  meet  all  the  case  of  the  racking  and  centring  of 
these,  there  is  nothing  in  the  best  stands  of  what  is  doubtless  the 
largest  and  most  enlightened  house  for  the  manufacture  of  micro- 
scopes in  the  world,  to  supply  the  indispensable  needs  of  the  modern 
condenser. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  advances  in  every  direction  to  which 
we  call  attention  to  defects.  The  more  recent  instruments  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity  ;  we  present,  in  fig.  163,  the  latest  and  finest 
form  of  Zeiss's  best  microscope. 

There  is  no  fault  in  the  workmanship,  it  is  the  best  possible. 
The  design  only  is  faulty  ;  there  is  nothing  to  connnand  commenda- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  model  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  Messrs.  Zeiss  have 
now  progressed  so  far  as  to  furnish  their  first-class  stand  with  the 
English  mechanical  movement,  and  even  stage  rotation,  we  can  but 
believe  that  the  advantages  of  these  improvements  will  make  plain 
the  greater  advantage  that  would  accrue  from  an  entirely  new  model. 

The  Purchase  of  a  Microscope.— A  desire  to  possess  a  good  but 
not  costly  microscope  is  extremely  common,  but  as  a  rule  the  intend- 
mg  purchaser  has  little  knowledge  of  the  instrument  and  does  not 
profess  to  know  what  are  the  indispensable  parts  of  such  an  apparatus, 
nor  what  parts  may,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  his  special  ob- 
ject be  dispensed  with,  leaving  him  still  possessed  of  a  sound  and 
well-made  nistrument.    We  may  briefly  consider  tliis  matter. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  when  a  microscope  is  to  be  pur- 
ciiased  IS,  'What  is  the  order  of  importance  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  microscope  r  In  answering  this  query  it  will  be  to  some  exteiit 
true  that  subjectivity  of  judgment  will  appear.  But  we  believe  that 
the  following  table  of  the  relative  order  of  importance  of  the  parts 
ot  a  microscope  will  commend  itself  to  all  workers  of  large  and  broad 
experience  : —  ° 

1.  A  coarse  adjustment  by  rack  and  pinion. 

2.  A  sub-stage. 

3.  A  fine  adjustment. 

4.  Mechanical  movements  to  sub-stage,  i.e.  focussing  and  centring. 
0.  Mechanical  stage. 
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<5.  Rack-work  to  draw-tube. 

7.  Pinder  to  stage. 

8.  Plain  rotaiy  stage. 

9.  Graduation  and  rack-work  to  rotary  stage. 

10.  Fine  adjustment  to  sub-stage. 

11.  Rotary  sub-stage. 

1 2.  Centring  to  rotary  stage. 

This  table  gives  in  order  the  relative  values  of  the  several  parts  : 
thus,  a  microscope  with  a  rack-and-pinion  coarse  adjustment  and  a 
sub-stage  is  to  be  prefered  before  a  microscope  with  a  rack-and- 
pinion  coarse  adjustment,  a  fine  adjiistment,  but  no  suh-sf,age.  Or, 
a  microscope  with  a  coarse  adjustment  by  rack  and  pinion,  a  sub- 
.stage,  and  a  fine  adjustment  is  to  be  preferred  before  one  Avith  the 
same  coarse  adjustment  and  a  mechanical  stage  movement,  but  no 
.sub-stage  or  fine  adjustment ;  and  so  on.  The  last  item  is  of  least 
importance,  and  the  importance  of  all  the  othei's  is  in  the  order  of 
their  numeration. 

Another  matter  of  some'significance  to  the  tiro  is  the  relative 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  time  consumed  and,  therefore,  of 
prime  cost,  in  producing  the  several  kinds  of  microscopes.  The 
iSTo.  1  stands  of  half-a-dozen  makers  may  be  near  the  same  cost,  but 
may  nevertheless  have  involved  the  consumption  of  very  different 
quantities  of  the  highest  class  of  skilled  labour  in  their  production. 

Manifestly  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  at  in  a  microscope  making 
any  pretensions  to  quality  is  the  character  of  the  ivorhmansldp ;  and 
this  should  carry  with  it  the  question,  how  much  machine,  and  how 
much  hand  work  and  fitting,  there  is  in  it.  Arcs  graduated  on  silver, 
for  example,  are  very  attractive,  and  with  many  are  most  impressive ; 
but  they  are  simply  machine  work  and  quite  inexpensive. 

In  the  two  great  types  of  models,  the  bar  movement  and  the 
Jackson  limb,  the  bar  movement  involves  more  than  double  the 
actual  hand  fitting;  while  a  fine  adjustment  with  a  movable  nose- 
piece  takes  twice  the  fitting  of  one  in  which  the  whole  body  is  moved 
by  the  fine-adjustment  screw.  In  the  same  Avay  a  mechanical  staqc. 
which  is  made  of  machine-planed  plates,  sliding  in  a  machine-ploughed 
groove,  is  much  less  costly  in  time  and  quality  of  labour  tlian  a  hand- 
made sprung  stage.  So  a  sub-stage  having  a  movable  ring  pressed 
by  two  screws  against  a  spring  has  very  far  less  work,  and  work  of 
a  lower  class,  than  one  with  a  true  rectangular  centring  movement. 

It  will  follow,  then,  that  a  Jackson-limbed  microscope  with  no 
movable  nose-piece,  with  a  machine-made  mechanical  stage,  and  a 
inovable  nng  for  sub-stage,  will  not  have  involved  more,  perhaps, 
than  a  third  of  the  skilled  work  which  must  be  expended  on  a  well- 
made  instrument  of  the  same  size  with  a  bar  movement.  But,  if  we 
compare  the  range  of  prices  as  presented  by  English  and  Amerit-an 
makers,  we  rarely  find  an  equivaleiit  difl'erence  in  cost. 

Then  the  tiro  will  be  warned  by  this  not  to  purchase  a  pretentious 
mstrument  with  a  bar  movement  and  mechanical  stage  for,  say,  U. 

Rut  if  a  loiv-priced  instrument  is  to  he  purchased,  ii,  as  is  almost 
certain,  it  be  a  Jackson  model,  see  that  it  has  a  rack -work  coarse 
'Wljustment,  eschew  the  short-lever  nose-piece,  and  have  a  differential 
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screw  fine  adjustment,  a  large  plain  stage,  and  an  elementary 
centring  sub  stage.  Such  an  instrument  should  be  obtained  for 
»/.  10s. 

Although  not  frequently  used,  it  Avould  be  doing  our  work  im- 
l^erfectly  not  to  refer  to  a  special  form  of  microscope  devised  for 
chemical  purposes.  This  is  an  inverted  viicrusco2je  originally  con- 
structed by  MM.  Nachet  on  the  plan  devised  by  Dr.  J .  Lawrence 
Smith,  of  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  objects  from 
their  ti-nder  side  when  heat  or  reagents  are  being  applie<l  to  them,' 
has  lately  been  improved  by  its  constructor  with  a  special  view  to 


Fig.  164. — Naohet's  clieniical  microscope, 
meeting  the  requirements  of  observers  engaged  in  the  'cultivation' 
of  the  minute  organisms  which  act  as  ferments.  The  general 
arrangement  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  164.  On  the  table 
which  forms  its  base  there  rests  a  box  containing  a  glass  mirror, 
silvered  on  its  upper  surface,  which  is  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  t(> 
reflect  the  lio-ht-rays  received  through  the  inverted  objective  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  box  into  the  body  tixed  into  its  oblique  face.  Over 
the  obiective  is  placed  the  stage,  above  which  again  is  the  mirror 
for  reflecting  light  downwards  through  the  object  placed  upon  it- 
The  focal  adiustment  is  made  in  the  first  place  by  means  of  a  shdmg 
tube  which  carries  the  objective,  and  then  by  the  micrometer-sere^-. 

•  This  idea  was  suggested  at  nearly  tlie  same  time  by  Dr  Leeson,  and  wn* 
^rried  out     an  i'lstrument  constructed  for  lu.n  l,y  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck. 
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V,  -Nvhich  raises  or  lowers  the  stage.  The  platform  on  which  tlie- 
optical  apparatus  rests  can  be  moved  in  rectangular  directions  by  the 
two  milled  heads,  O,  T,  and  is  furnished  with  two  graduated  scales- 
hy  means  of  which  it  may  be  brought  Avith  exactness  into  any  posi- 
tion previously  recorded,  so  that  any  point  of  the  object  may  bes- 
iiiiniediately  re-found — an  ai-rangement  of  special  value  in  cultivation 
expei'iments.  On  the  stage  is  a  circular  glass  cell,  C,  for  holding 
the  fluid  to  be  examined ;  in  the  bottom  of  this  is  an  aperture  which 
is  closed  by  a  piece  of  thin  cover-glass  well  cemented  round  its 
edges,  thus  allowmg  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers  having  a 
very  short  focus ;  while  its  top  is  ground  flat,  so  that  a  cover  of  thin 
plate  glass  may  be  closely  fitted  to  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  little- 


FiG.  165.— Bausch  and  Lomb's  laboratory  microscope,  used  for  chemical  work. 


grease  or  glycerine,  the  whole  being  secured  in  its  place  by  three- 
small  uprights.  The  cell  is  furnished  also  with  two  small  glass, 
taps,  R,  R,  with  which  indiarubber  tubes  are  connected.  By  this 
cell— which  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  moist,  a  warm,  and  a  gas- 
chamber— experiments  on  the  rarefaction  and  compression  of  "air, 
and  on  the  absorption  of  gases,  can  be  made  with  great  - facility! 
For  '  cultivation '  experiments  smaller  cells  are  provided,  whicli  are- 
attached  to  brass  plates  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  fixed  position  on- 
tiie  stage. 

The  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company  have  now  combimd  the 
"bova  with  the  ordinary  verticcd  form  of  mirroscoju',  the  principle  in- 
volved being  (they  believe)  entirely  new.  This  form  of  instrument 
IS  particularly  adapted  for  chemical  investigations,  for  the  reason 
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that  crystals  may  be  studied  as  they  lie  in  tlieir  natural  position  in 
any  depth  of  tluid,  and  the  head  is  sufficiently  distant  from  tlie  stage 
not  to  inhale  any  fumes. 

Fuvthur  tlian  this,  it  is  valuable  in  the  examination  of  diatomaceae 
and  other  objects  in  water  which  are  heavier  than  it,  and  therefore 
sink  to  tlie  bottom  ;  also  in  the  moist  histological  preparations,  as 


""■'""tH,,. 

Fic.  Kw;.— Tlio  same  instrument  changed  into  an  ordinary  form. 

thev  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  slide,  and  are  thei;efore  in  one 
nHne  It  is  als..  an  excellent  dissecting  microscope,  as  it  is  partially 
erectin-  offers  no  hindrance  to  manipulation  with  ariy  power,  and 
mfakes  !t  convenient  to  observe  the  object  directly.  Th^-^^^^^ 
forms  the  '  Lnboratory'  and  the  'University.  The  Laboiatoiy 
microscope,  wh.  n  used  as  an  inverted  instrument,  is  shown  in  fig.  16.. 
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The  uurror-bar  swings  011  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  stage  to  any 
point  above  or  below  it.  The  miiTor  and  sub-stage  are  adjustable 
on  the  mirror-bar. 

The  sub-stage  carries  a  revolving  diaphragm,  and  is  fixed  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  it  will  swing  in  and  out  of  the  optic  axis,  allowing 
the  polariser  to  be  attached  and  ready  for  instant  use.  On  the  slide 
is  the  arm,  to  the  lower  side  of  which  is  fastened  the  prism  box. 

On  the  upper  horizontal  surface  of  this  is  the  nose-piece,  with  an 
extra  adapter  for  high  powers,  and  in  the  oblique  surface  is  a  screw- 
.socket  for  the  body-tube. 

To  transform  the  instrument  into  an  ordinary  microscope  (fig.  166), 
the  tube  is  unscrewed,  the  milled  head  at  the  front  of  the  arm 
loosened,  which  releases  the  prism  box,  and  the  arm  is  swung  on  its 


Fig.  167.— The  '  University '  microscope  as  a  chemical  instrument. 


axis  from  between  the  pillars  into  an  upright  position.  The  tube  is 
now  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nose-piece,  and  after  the 
stage-clips  are  reversed  it  is  ready  for  work. 

The  'University'  microscope  (figs.  167  and  168)  is  in  its  general 
construction  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  (single)  pillar 
■and  the  arm  are  not  japanned,  but  are  of  brass,  and  that  the 
instrument  swings  on  an  axis  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
mirror-bar.  The  stage  consists  of  a  glass  plate  mounted  in  a  brass 
ring. 

The  prism  used  for  inversion  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Law- 
rence Smith  in  1851,  having  four  faces,  with  angles  of  57°,  150°, 
48°,  and  105°,  the  rays  being  twice  totally  reflected. 

Tank  microscopes  (also  called  aquarium  microscopes)  have,  for 
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value  of  their  own.    They  may  be  usecT 


certain  kinds  of  work,  a 

with  low  powers  outside  the  glass  or  above  the  water;  or  the 
object-glass  may  be  protected  by  a  water-tight  tube  outside  it,  and 
with  a  disc  of  glass  fixed  (also  water-tight)  into  that  end  of  the 

tube  which  stands  be- 
low the  front  lens  of 
the  objective,  at  a 
proper  distance  for 
the  focus,  may  then 
be  plunged  into  the 
aquarium.  Indeed,  th(+ 
tube  of  the  instrument 
may  be  so  protected 
as  to  work  for  some, 
depth,  and  have  some 
range  in  the  water  of 
a  good-sized  tank. 

A  beautiful  instru- 
inent  of  this  class  has 
been  devised  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Stephenson  for 
the  examination  of 
living  objects  in  an 
aquarium.  A  brass 
bar  is  laid  across  the- 
aquarium,  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (fig.  169). 
To  adjust  it  to  aquaria 
of  different  widths  the 
support  on  the  left  is- 
made  to  slide  along 
the  bar,  and  it  can 
be  clamped  at  any 
given  point  by  the- 
upper  milled  head.  The- 
milled  head  at  the 
side,  by  pressing  on  a 
loose  plate,  fastens  the 
bar  securely  to  the 
aquarium. 

Between  the  ends 
of  the  bar  slides  an 
arm  carrying  a  sprung- 
socket,  and  the  arm 
can  be  clamped  at  any 
given  point  of  the  bar. 
Through  the  socket  is  passed  a  glass  cylinder,  cemented  to  a  brass 
collar  at  the  upper  end,  and  closed  at  the  lower  by  a  piece  of  cover- 
glass.  Into  this  cylinder  is  screwed  the  body-tube  of  the  microscope 
with' eye-piece  and  objective,  which  are  thus  protected  from  the 
water  of  the  aquarium.    The  microscope  is  focussed  by  rack  and 


The 


Fig.  168. 

'  University '  microscope  flxetl  for  upriglit  use. 
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pinion  (milled  head  just  below  the  eye-piece),  and  in  addition  tlie 
objective  is  screwed  to  a  draw-tube,  so  that  its  position  in  the  cylinder 
may  be  appi'oximately  regulated. 

The  arm  of  the  socket  is  hinged  to  allow  of  tlie  microscope  being 
inclined  in  a  jalane  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  aquarium.  The  lower 
milled  head  clamps  the  hinge  at  any  desired  inclination. 

The  s(x;ket  also  rotates  on  the  arm,  so  that  the  microscope  can  be 
inclined  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  aquarium.  Tlius  any 
point  of  the  aquarium  can  be  reached. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  some  classes  of  botanical  work  with 
very  low  powers,  and  also  for  aquarium  work  of  a  general  kind,  was 


Fki.  Kin. 

devised  by  Ross  and  Co.  It  may  be  eitlier  monocular  or  binocular, 
and  has  a  rack  movement  on  a  horizontal  bar,  giving  it  considerable 
range;  and  a  rack  focal  movement  on  the  upright  bar  and  on 
the  body,  with  an  additional  screw  movement  in  a  direction  to  and 
from  the  observer,  so  that  all  the  principal  movements  are  arranged 
in  its  construction.  Its  general  cliaracter  will  be  understood  l)y'the 
Illustration  given  in  fig.  170.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  the  general 
study  of  small  tanks. 

Mr.  C.  Collins's  aquarium  microscope  (fig.  171)  differs  from  all 
other  forms  in  that  it  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  aquarium  itself. 
J;^lns  IS  accomplished  by  making  use  of  a  simple  pneumatic  app;iratus. 
•ilie  head  of  the  '  sucker '  is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  drawing,  M-ith 
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an  indiarubber  ring  surrounding  a  central  piston.  The  ring  is  applied 
to  the  glass  surface  of  the  aquarium,  and  the  air  is  exhausted  by 
screwing  round  the  head  of  the  piston  seen  on  the  right.  Two  turns 
are  sufficient  to  fasten  the  sucker  securely.  The  rod  to  which  tin- 
support  of  the  body-tube  is  attached  passes  through  the  sucker-ann, 
and  can  be  clamped  at  any  height  desired. 

Professor  E.  Schultze  has  designed  and  Messrs.  Klonne  and  Midler 
have  made  the  microscope,  tig.  172,  for  the  observation  of  small  aqua- 
tic organisms  in  an  aquarium  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  three  parts  :  (1)  the  stand,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
nickel-plated  ;  {2)  the  aquarium  ;  (3)  the  illuminating  mirror. 


Fig.  170. 

The  stand  consists  essentially  of  a  microscope-tube,  which  is 
suDTDorted  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  a  tripod  ui  such  a  way  that 
t^^be  moved  in  three  ^lifFerent  directions  -ck  and  pjmj^^ 
The  column  of  the  tripod  carries  a  rack  and  pnnon,  by  ^^l^Kh  the 
tube  is  nZ'ed  vertically.  On  the  tube  which  carries  the  rack  is  a  slid- 
^nl  Jerwith  a  second  rack  for  the  horizontal  movement  from  nght 
to  kft  upon  this  slide  the  microscope  is  fixed  in  a  horizontal  pos - 
Jk>n  .nd  ?an  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  tube  providea 
:  vnc  -  ^d  pinion.  There  are  therefore  three  movements-verti- 
:::tVo:intl&  and  horizontal-sagittal-so  that  the  organism 
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observed  can  be  followed  by  tlie  tube  as  it  moves  iipuii  the  glass 
■vvall  of  the  aquarium. 

The  aquarium  consists  of  a  stand  with  a  frame  Avhicli  cai-ries  the- 
aquai-ium  proper,  10  cm.  in  breadth  and  heiglit  and  10  mm.  in 
thickness  ;  this  may  be  replaced  by  others.  The  frame  is  made  of 
brass  lacquered  black.  The  aquarium  itself  consists  of  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  piece  of  glass,  both  sides  of  Avhich  are  closed  by  plates  oi 
cover-glass,  leaving  the  upper  end  open.  It  is  thus  possible  to  observe 
an  organism  upon  either  of  the  two  thin  sides  witli  a  n  olijective  giving 
a  linear  amplilication  of  200  to  300.  To  sci-een  off  the  superfluous  light 
and  the  numerous  reflexions  in  the  aquarium,  the  frame  carries  a 
diaphragm  arrangement  which  can  be  applied  on  either  side  at 
pleasure.  This  consists  of  a  sliding  plate  which  moves  the  two 
horizontal  guides  ;  it  is  divided  into  thi-ee  parts,  and  has  an  oblong. 


Fig.  171.— Collins's  aquarium  microscope,  applied  to  the  iuni,u-iiim  by  a  'sucker.' 

opening  in  one  of  the  divisions.  In  this  opening  a  tiiin  plate  slides, 
and  can  be  clamped  at  any  point.  In  this  plate  again  is  a  circular 
aperture,  which  can  be  closed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  various 
diaphragms  kept  in  position  by  a  small  spring. 

If  an  animal  or  other  small  organism  is  on  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  side  turned  towards  the  microscope,  the  sliding  plate^ 
IS  first  moved  so  that  the  vertical  longitudinal  opening  lies  in  the 
left-hand  third,  the  small  plate  is  then  set  so  tiiat  its  opening  lies  in 
the  upper  third.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  is  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  the  larger  sliding  plate  is  moved  so  that  the  longitudinal 
opening  lies  on  the  right,  and  if  the  animal  is  towards  the  bottom, 
the  small  slide  with  its  opening  is  moved  downwards.  The  two 
sliding  plates  are  now  so  directed  that  light  may  be  tiirown  by  the 
mirror  through  the  aquarium  and  upon  the  animal  on  the  front  side, 
ilie  aperture  can  be  further  reduced  by  diaphragms. 
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The  mirror  is  concave,  10  cm.  in  diameter,  and  fixed  upon  its 
J5tan<l  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  in  any 
position. 

As  an  adjunct,  and  admirable  aid  to  the  student  of  the  tank  and 
pond,  as  well  as  a  simple  and  easy  means  by  which  specific  forms  of 
microscopic  life  maybe  be  found  and  readily  taken,  we  call  attention 
to  the  tank  microscope  of  Mr.  C.  Rousselet.  It  is  illustrated  in  fig. 
173  and  scarcely  needs  further  description. 

One  of  Zeiss's  Steinheil  '  loups '  or  aplanatic  lenses,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  is  carried  on  a  jointed  ai-m,  which  is  clamped  to  the 
tank,'  the  tank  being  nowhere  deeper  than  the  range  of  focus  of 
the  lens  employed.    The  ann  moves  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  side 


pja,  172.— Professor  E.  Schultze's  aquarium  microscope. 


of  the  tank,  and  the  lens  is  focussed  by  means  of  a  lack  a  d 
pinion,  arranged  upon  the  body  of  the  clamp,  as  seen  v^^o'^  t  »^ 
Pft  h  nd  corner  of  the  figure.  The  following  points  will  recom- 
mend ttmselves  to  thoseNvho  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  their 
captures  with  the  pocket  lens  in  the  ordinary  way  :— 

When  an  object  of  interest  is  found,  it  can  be  follo^^ed  w_,«i 
the  greatest  ease  and  taken  up  with  a  pipette,  both  hands  bei% 
free  for  this  operation. 

carrying  the  '  loup.' 
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It  so  frequently  happens  that  a  minute  object  is  lost  simply  by 
removing  the  pocket  lens  for  an  instant  to  take  up  the  pipette  ; 
in  the  above  apparatus 
tlie  lens  remains  in  the 
position  in  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

Microscopes  have  been 
arranged  in  many  ways 
to  facilitate  class  demon- 
stration in  microscopic 
work,  but  we  have  seen 
none  that  is  more  simple, 
efficient,  and  inexpensive 
than  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Beale.  The  instru- 
ment is  made  by  attaching 
its  outer  tube  on  a  wooden 
support  to  a  horizontal 
board,  which  also  carries 
a  small  lamp  attached  to 
it  in  the  required  position 
(fig.  174).  The  object 
haying  been  fixed  in  its  place,  and  the  coarse  adjustment  made  by 
slidmg  the  body  in  the  outer  tube,  these  parts  may  then  be  immov  - 
ably secured  notlnng  being  left  movable  except  the  eye-tube  bv 
sliding  which  m  or  out  the  fine  adjustment  may  be  efFected  Thus 


Fig.  173. — Rousselet's  aquarium  microscope. 


Fig.  174. 


the  whole  apparatus  may  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  without  any  probability  of  disariangeme  t 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ACCESSOB  Y  AFP  ABA  T  US 


Tnis  chapter  on  apparatus  accessory  to  the  microscope  might  be 
easily  made  to  occupy  the  Avhole  of  the  space  we  propose  to  devote  to 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  book  ;  the  ingenuity  of  successive  micro- 
scopists  and  the  variety  of  conditions  presented  by  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope  itself  have  given  origin  to  such  a  variety 
of  appliances  and  accessory  apparatus  that  it  would  he  futile  in  a 
practical  handbook  to  attempt  to  ligure  and  describe.  We  propose, 
therefore  only  to  describe,  and  to  explain  the  mode  of  successfully 
employin'^  the  essential  and  the  best  accessories  now  muse,  neglect- 
in  cr  or  oi°iy  incidentally  referring  to,  those  which  are  either  sup- 
planted, or  which  present  modifications  either  not  important  in  them- 
.  selves,  or  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  production  by  different 

""^^ '"'^Micrometers  and  Methods  of  measuring  minute  Objects.— It 

is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  with  accuracy,  and  as  much 
simplicity  as  possible,  to  measure  the  objects  or  parts  of  objects  that 
are  visible  to  us  through  the  microscope. 

The  simplest  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  project  the  magnifaed 
image  of  the  obiect  by  any  of  the  methods  described  under  '  Camera 
Lucida  and  Drawing'  (p.  233).     If  we  carefully  trace  an  outline 
of  the  image,  and  then,  without  disturbing  any  of  the  arrangements, 
remove  the  object  from  the  stage,  and  replace  it  with  a  'stage  mi- 
crZeter  '  which  is  simply  a  slip  of  thin  glass  ruled  to  any  desired 
scale  such  as  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  up- 
wards    Trace  now  the  projected  image  of  this  upon  the  same  paper, 
and  the  means  are  at  once  before  us  for  making  a  comparison  between 
the  obiect  and  a  knotvn  scale,  both  being  magnified  to  the  same  ex- 
tent    The  amount  of  magnification  in  no  way  affects  the  problem. 
Thus,  if  tlie  drawn  picture  of  a  certain  object  exactly  falls  the  ui- 
terval  between  the  drawing  representing  the  -Ol^  inch,  the  object 
measures  the  -01  inch,  and  whether  we  are  employing  a  magnifying 
™rof  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  diameters  is  not  a  factor  tha 
eXs  into  our  determination  of  the  size  of  the  object.    In  fact,  al 
drawing  of  microscopic  objects  are  rendered  much  more  praotica  > 
vlSe  by  having  the  magnified  scale  placed  beneath  them,  so  that 
,v,«n«iirpments  may  at  any  time  be  made. 

?rfTvour  of  the  above  method  of  micro-measurement,  it  will  be 
notecUlTrat  no  extra  apparatus  is  required,  (2)  tliat  it  is  extremely 

^-^Ili^^'S^^^r^  for  micro-measurement  is 
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without  doubt  the  screw-micro^ieter  eye-piece  ;  it  was  inveuted 
by  Ranisden  for  telescopes,  and  if  well  constructed  is  a  most  vulu- 
jible  adjunct  to  the  microscope.  It  is  made  by  stretching  across  the 
field  of  an  eye-piece  two  extremely  fine  parallel  wires,  one  or  both 
•of  which  can  be  separated  by  the  action  of  a  micrometer  screw,  the 
.circumference  of  the  brass  head  of  which  is  divided  into  a  convenient 
mumber  of  parts,  which  successively  pass  by  an  index  as  the  milled 
head  is  turned  :  it  is  seen  in  fig.  175,  B.  A  portion  of  the  field  of 
view  on  one  side  is  cut  ofl'  at  right  angles  to  the  filaments  by  a  scale 
formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  brass  having  notches  at  its  edge,  whose 
distance  corresponds  to  that  of  the  threads  of  the  screw,  every  fifth 
notch  being  made  deeper  than  the  rest  to  make  the  work  of  enume- 
•ration  easier.  In  the  original  Rauisden  eye-piece  one  filament  was 
^stationary,  the  object  being  bi'ought  into  such  a  position  that  one 
of  its  edges  appeared  to  touch  the  fixed  wire,  the  other  wire  being 
auoved  by  the  micrometer  screw  until  it  appears  to  lie  in  contact 


Fig.  175. — The  micrometer  eye-piece. 

-with  the  other  edge  of  the  object ;  the  number  of  entire  divisions  on 
■the  scale  then  shows  how  many  complete  turns  of  the  screw  liad 
been  made  in  the  separation  of  the  wires,  while  the  number  of  index - 
points  on  the  edge  of  the  milled  head  shows  the  value  of  the  fraction 
•of  a  turn  that  may  have  been  made  in  addition.  Usually  a  screw 
with  100  threads  to  the  inch  is  employed,  which  gives  to  each  divi- 
sion m  the  scale  in  the  eye-piece  the  value  of  T^reth  of  an  inch, 
whilst  tlie  edge  of  the  milled  head  is  usually  divided  into  100  parts. 

Both  wires  or  filaments  have  since  been  made  to  move,  a  screw 
■and  divided  head  being  fixed  to  the  wire  that  Ramsdeu  made 
stationary.  There  is  no  advantage  in  this  plan,  and  it  involves 
needless  complexity  in  calculation.  The  best  method,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  IS  the  one  employed  by  Mr.  Nelson,  whicli  is  to  have  one 
thread  iixed,  but  not  in  the  centre  of  the  eye-piece,  but  five  notches 
h'  1    ^-  ^^^^  furthest  from  tJie  screw- 

nead.    This  not  only  permits  of  a  much  larger  object  being  spanned, 
.  "Y^^^*^  ^^'^^Ps  the  average  of  measurements  in 'the  middle  of  the 
neld.  ^  This  is  not  only  convenient  but  important,  because  tlie 
•magnification  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  field.    If  tlie  power 

0  2 
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employed  is  high,  in  order  to  effect  the  span  of  the  great  magnifica- 
tion, one  wire  (the  fixed  central  one)  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  the  other  at  the  margin,  and  the  comparison  will  not  be  true 
on  account  of  the  unequal  magnification  of  the  eye-piece  through- 
out the  field,  whereas  if  the  wire  be  placed  five  notches  on  one  side, 
both  measurements  are  brought  more  within  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Messrs.  Zeiss  now  make  a  Ramsden  micrometer  eye-piece.  It  i» 
provided  with  a  glass  plate  with  crossed  lines,  which  together  with 
the  eye-piece  are  carried  across  the  image  formed  by  the  objective 


Fig.  17(i. 

by  means  of  the  measuring  screw,  so  that  the  adjustment  always 
remains  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  •    r  i 

Fi"^.  176  illustrates  this  instrument,  complete  and  in  longitudinal 

section.  i       a  nn.T 

Each  division  on  the  edge  of  the  drum  corresponds  to  mm 
Whole  turns  are  counted  on  a  numbered  scale  seen  m  the  visual 
field  and  the  image  may  be  measured  up  to  8  mm. 

A  modification  of  this  instrument,  facilitating  both  accuracy  and 
mmplicity,  has  recently  been  devised  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  which  we- 
think  hiohly,  and  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  m  tig-  1 ' '  • 

This  screw  micrometer  eye-piece  differs  frf)m  those  of  the  ol* 
form  mainly  in  two  respects  :  first,  the  optical  part  is  compensated  ; 
secondly  the  micrometer  part  with  both  webs  can  be  made  tc^ 
traverse  'en  bloc  the  field  of  the  eye-piece  by  screw  motion. 

'  More  particularly  speaking,  the  instrument  consists  of  two  parts-, 
one  a  flat  rectangular  box  containing  the  fixed  and  movable  webj 
Xe  micrometer  screw  and  divided  head  complete:  the  other  part 
may  be  called  an  'eye-piece  adaptor'  with  an  outer  case  to  hold  the. 
above-mentioned  rectangular  box. 
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The  flat  inner  box  has  a  screw  attached  to  it  which  engages  with 
a  head  on  the  exterior  of  the  outer  box.  This  gives  about  one  inch 
of  screw  movement  to  the  inner  box,  which  causes  the  webs  to 
traverse  the  field  of  the  microscope.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat 
this  in  no  way  aflects  the  movement  of  the  movable  web  from  the 
fixed,  which  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  turning  the  graduated 
micrometer  head  as  in  the  old  form. 

The  '  eye-piece  adapter '  portion  of  the  instrument  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  merely  an  adapter  to  take  the  optical  part  of  positive  com- 
pensating eye-pieces  of  A'arious  powers. 


Fig.  177.—  Nelson's  new  form  of  screw  micrometer 
eye-piece. 

Immediately  below  the  web  is  an  iris  diaphragm.  This  permits 
a  diaphragm  ;  to  ■  be  used  suitable  to  the  power  of  the  eye-piece 
employed.  A  guiding  line  at  right  angles  to  the  webs  has  been 
added.  Care  must  be  taken  to  observe  that  when  the  movable 
web  coincides  precisely  with  the  fixed  web,  the  indicator  on  the 
graduated  head  stands  at  zero.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  finger 
.screw  must  be  loosed,  which  will  liberate  the  graduated  head,  and 
then  it  can  be  placed  in  its  proper  position  and  fixed.  This  is  of 
universal  application  to  all  screw  micrometers. 

Four  points  are  gained  by  this  arrangement  : — 

(1)  The  compensating  eye-piece  yields  far  better  definition  when 
measuring  with  apochromatic  objectives  than  either  the  Huyo-lienian 
or  Ramsden  forms. 

(2)  Different-powered  eye-pieces  can  be  employed.  . 

(3)  By  means  of  the  screw  which  moves  the  micrometer  webs 
across  the  field  it  is  possible  to  perform  measurements  with  the  webs 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  thus  eliminate  errors 
Hue  to  distortion. 

(4)  The  preceding  advantage  is  secured  without  sacrificing  the 
benefit  of  a  fixed  zero  web. 

To  use  the  screio  micrometer  tvith  success  it  should  not  be  inserted, 
as  the  custom  has  been,  like  an  ordinary  eye-piece  into  the  tube  of 
tlie  microscope,  but  it  should  have  a  firm  stand  quite  independently, 
preventing  actual  contact  with  the  body-tube. 

Plate  II.  gives  the  mode  of  its  employment,  the  illustration  being 
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made  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Nelson.  The  micrometer  eye-piece, 
it  will  be  .seen,  is  titted  into  a  stand  wholly  independent  of  the 
microscope.  This  consists  of  a  strong  upright,  fitted  into  a  massive 
tripod  or  circular  foot.  The  foot  in  either  case  only  rests  on  three 
points;  the  upright  is  capable  of  telescopic  extension  by  a  clamping 
tube  ;  a  short  tube  which  takes  the  eye-piece  is  fixed  to  this  upright 
by  a  compass  joint. 

To  use  it  the  object  to  be  measured  is  placed  in  position,  and 
the. microscope  inclined  in  the  usual  way.  The  ordinary  eye-piece 
is  removed,  and  the  separate  stand  Avith  the  micrometer  in  its  place 
is  put  in  front  of  the  microscope,  the  extension  tube  being  raised  or 
lowered  until  the  tube  at  the  top  of  it,  carrying  the  micrometer,  is 
made  continuous  with  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  as  seen  in  the 
drawing.  It  is  well  to  leave  from  \th.  to  f,.  ths  of  an  inch  of  .space 
,  between  the  body-tube  and  the  micrometer  tube.  It  will  be  now 
needful  to  employ  corrections  to  compensate  for  the  increased  length 
of  tube.  If  the  objective  be  provided  with  a  '  correction  collar  '  the 
adjustment  must  be  recorrected;  but  if  it  is  not  so  provided  the  tube 
of'the  microscope  must  be  shortened  exactly  as  much  as  the  tube 
carrying  the  micrometer  Avill  have  lengthened  it. 

By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  found  that  manipulation  can  be 
effected  without  the  vibration  of  the  microscopical  image  which  is  ine- 
vitably the  result  of  the  revolving  of  the  micrometer  screw-head  when 
the  micrometer  eye-piece  is  placed,  as  it  usually  has  been,  in  the  body- 
tube  of  the  microscope.  The  consequence  is  .  that  much  more  minute 
spaces  can  be  measured,  and  with  much  greater  accuracy.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  repeatedly  spanned  the  xryW^  of  an  inch  by  means 
of  a  stage  micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  objective:  this  was  replaced 
by  a  mounted  specimen  of  Amphipleura  joellucida,  and  he  has  counted 
ninety -.six  lines  in  the  iTrVoth  of  an  inch  by  making  the  movable  we 
pass  successive  ly  over  them  until  the  fixed  wire  was  reached.  By 
similar  means  the  Editor  has  measured  single  objects  less  than  the 
1  .g..jjth  of  an  inch. 

It  will  have  been  premised  by  the  careful  reader  that  the  stage 
micrometer  must  be  used  in  every  set  of  measurements  :  at  least  we 
would  strictly  emphasise  this  as  the  only  accurate  and  scientifac 
method.  It  has  been  advised  that  a  record  of  comparisons  ^dth  the 
various  lenses  in  the  possession  of  the  microscopist  sliould  be  made 
once  for  all.  We  decidedly  deprecate  this  method,  unless  it  be  m 
such  utterly  valueless  work,  as  is  sometimes  done,  where  lenses  are 
uncorrected  and  accuracy  of  tube-length  forgotten  or  ignored.  Ihe 
correction  of  an  objective  and  the  tube-length  ought  to  vary  witli 
every  object,  and  therefore  a  comparison  of  the  stage -micrometer 
and  the  screw-micrometer  should  be  made  Avith  every  set  of  measure- 
ments. 1  -i  -i. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  stage  micrometers  exhibit  very_  con- 
siderable discrepancies  in  the  several  intervals  between  the  lines  ; 
it  is  well  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  to  take  the  screw  value  ot  eacli 
under  a  high  power,  find  tlie  value  of  the  average,  and  then  note  the 
particular  space  or  spaces  that  may  be  in  agreement  with  the  average 
and  always  use  it.    An  illustration  will  make  this  clear. 
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Zeiss  provides  a  stage  micrometer  of  1  mm.  divided  into  "1  and 
•01.  The  following  are  the  actual  values  obtained  for  eacliof  tlie  '05 
divisions,  viz. —  g.^Q 

8-37 
S-38 
8-38 
8-36 
8-36 
8-58 
8-33 
8-31 
8-47 
8-33 
8-33 
8-38 
8-44 
8-38 
8-40 
8-37 
8-40 
8-25 
_8;38 
2^)16-71^0 

8 '38  mean  value. 

In  this  instance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  division,  8-38,  agrees 
with  the  mean,  and  is  the  best  for  all  future  use.' 

Having  thus  obtained  a  screw-micrometer  value  for  a  certain 
known  interval,  the  screw-micrometer  value  for  any  other  object 
being  known,  the  size  of  the  object  may  be  found  by  simple  propor- 
tion ;  thus,  viz.  if  8-38  is  the  screw-micrometer  value  for  -05  mm. 
and  6-45  that  for  a  certain  object,  the  size  of  the  object  is 

(i)  8-38  :  6-45  :: -05  :  a; mm.; 

6-4.5  X  -05 
^  —  — Q-^o — -  =  "0385  mm. 
0-00 

If  the  answer  is  required  in  fractions  of  an  English  inch,  all  that 
we  need  remember  is  that  1  inch  =  25-4  mm.;  then 

(ii)  S-.38  :  6-45:: ^-^J  :,T inch; 

6-45  X -00197  _'^0127     .nm.ir.-  , 
^  ^srgy  -y:3y^=  001ol5mch. 

If  the  stage-micrometer  is  ruled  in  fractions  of  English  inches, 
then  suppose  the  screw-micrometer  value  for  -y^^t\\  inch  =  4-257, 
and  that  for  the  object  =  6-45  as  before. 

(iii)  4-257  :  6-45  ::  -001  :  ,r  inch  ; 

6-45  X  -001  .  , 

~      4-257      =  -001515  inch. 

•  In  the  number  given  for  screw  value  the  whole  number  stantls  for  a  complete 
revolution  or  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw-head,  and  the  decimal,  the  portion 
of  a  revolution  read  of!  beyond  this. 
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If  the  answer  is  required  in  metrical  measurement,  then  as  1 
inch  =  25-4  mm. 

(iv)        4-257  :  6-45  ::  (-001  x  25-4)  :  a;  mm.  ; 

^  6;4ox;0254  ^  -1638  ^  .^gg^  ^^^^^ 
4-257  4-257 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  two  examples  of 
scale  comparison  which  are  sometimes  required.    Thus  you  have  a 
certain  interval  on  a  metrical  stage  micrometer  which  you  know  to 
be  accurate,  and  you  wish  to  compare  an  English  stage  micrometer 
with  this  scale  in  order  to  find  out  which  particular  interval  of  yg'^ 
inch  agrees  with  it.    Suppose  -05  mm.  =  8-38  screw  value  as  above, 
then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  the  point  to  which  the  screw 
micrometer  must  be  set  in  order  that  it  may  accurately  span  the 
inch.  Take  1  inch  =  25-4  mm.  as  before  ;  then  -001  inch=-0254. 
(v)       -05  mm.  :  -0254  mm.  ::  8*38  :  x  screw  value  ; 
0254x8-38 


1 

1  0  0  0 


-05 


■  =  4-257  screw  value. 


Conversely,  if  a  metrical  scale  is  to  be  compared  with  an  accurate 
En<^lish  one  where  -001  inch  =  4-257  screw  value,  then  the  screw 
value  for  -05  mm.  may  be  found  thus  :  -001  inch  =  ■0254  mm. 
(vi)     -0254  mm.  :  -05  mm.  ::  4-257  :  x  screw  value  ; 
•05  X  4-257 


X  = 


•0254 


:  8-38  screw  value  for  -05  mm. 


A  cheap  sitbstitute  for  the  scretu-micrometer  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  G.  Jackson.  It  consists  in  having  a  transparent  arbitrary  scale 
inserted  into  an  ordinary  Huyghenian  eye-piece  in  the  focus  of  the 

eye-lens,  so  that  it 
A  will  be  in  the  same 

plane  as  the  magni- 
fied image  of  the 
object  to  be  mea- 
sured. It  is  seen  in 
fiff.  178.  The  method 
of  using  it  IS  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the 
screw  micrometer ;  the 

value  of  TWiT  ^^'^^ 
■^■^  mm.,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  found  in 
terms  of  the  arbitrary 
scale.  The  value  of 
the  object  in  terms  of 
the  same  scale  is  also 
found,  and  compari- 
son made  accord- 
ingly. All  that  need 
be  done  is  to  substitute  the  terms  of  the  arl)itrary  scale  for  screw 
values  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  they  will  meet  the  case. 

The  arbitrary  scale  should  be  capable  of  movement  by  a  screw, 


B 


FiCi.  178.— Jackson's  eye-piece  mici-ometcr. 
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otherwise  tlie  appliance  is  liavdly  as  accurate  as  the  first  method  of 
micrometry  by  simple  drawing  described  above. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  micrometry  the  most  accurate  is  that 
performed  by  photo- micrography.  A  negative  of  the  object  to  be 
measured  is  taken,  and  then,  without  any  alteration  in  tube-  or 
camera-length,  the  magnified  image  of  the  stage  micrometer  is  pro- 
jected on  the  ground  glass  :  this  is  spanned  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
spring  dividers.  The  negative  film  is  then  scratched  by  these 
dividei-s.  Then  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  most  accurate 
measurement  the  microscope  is  capable  of  yielding. 

It  is  exceedingly  important,  when  performing  niicrometric 
measurements,  to  remember  that  the  precise  edges  of  all  objects  in 
the  microscope  are  never  seen.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  what  point  to  what  point  the  measui'ement  is  to  be  made. 

This,  while  hardly  affecting  large  and  coarse  objects,  becomes 
supremely  important  with  small  objects. 

Instead  of  a  real  edge  to  an  object  you  get  diffi'action  bands. 
These  bands  alter  with  focus,  and  also  to  a  greater  extent  with  the 
angle  of  the  illuminating  cone  as  well  as  with  the  aperture  of  the 
■objective.  Hence  it  ensues  that  the  accurate  micrometry  of  delicate 
objects  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  encountered  in 
practical  microscopy.  At  the  present  time  opinions  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  treatment  of  particular  cases. 

The  following  plan  of  Mr.  Nelson's  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series 
■of  experiments  : — 

1.  The  focus  and  adjustment  to  be  chosen  may  be  termed  that  of 
the  '  black  dot '  (see  Elimination  of  errors  of  interpretation,  p.  356)  ; 
in  other  words,  if  the  object  were  a  slender  filament  it  would  be 
represented  white  with  black  edges.  These  black  edges  are  due  to 
diffraction.  If  the  filament  is  very  slender  and  the  illuminating  cone 
small,  there  may  be  seen  a  white  diffraction  edge  outside  the  black 
one,  and  perhaps  another  faint  black  one  outside  that  again. 

2.  Recluce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  of  these  diff'raction  bands 
by  («)  using  an  objective  with  as  large  an  aperture  as  possible  ;  (6) 
by  using  as  large  an  illuminating  cone  as  possible. 

3.  Measui-e  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  diffraction  band  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  diff'raction  band  on  tlie  opposite  side. 

4.  But  if  the  diameter  of  a  hole  be  required,  then  the  measure- 
ment must  be  made  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  outer  black  diff"ractive 
band  to  the  outer  edge  of  outer  diff'raction  band  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  rules  only  apply  for  a 
particular  focus  and  a  particular  adjustment. 

II.  The  Camera  Lucida  and  its  Uses. —There  are  a  large  number 
of  contrivances  devised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  observer 
to  see  the  image  of  an  object  projected  on  a  surface  upon  which  he 
may  trace  its  outlines,  but  they  resolve  themselves  practically  into 
two  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Those  which  project  the  microscopical  image  on  to  the  surface 
provided  for  the  drawing. 

2.  Those  which  project  the  pencil  and  paper  into  the  field  of  the 
microscope. 
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zontal  position. 


Fr;.  179. 


We  sliall  describe  what  we  consider  the  most  pr-actical  forms  of 
each. 

In  point  of  antiquity  Wollaston's  camera  lucida  claims  the  post 
of  honour  ;  but  to  use  it  the  microscope  mu.st  be  placed  in  a  hoi'i- 
Its  general  form  is  shown  in  tig.  179.    The  ray.s 
on  leaving  the  eye-piece,  above  which  it 
is  fixed  by  a  collar,  enter  a  prism,  and 
after  two  internal  reflexions  pass  up- 
wards to  the  eye  of  the  observer.    It  is 
easy  to  see  a  projection  of  the  mici'O- 
scopic  image  with  this  instrument,  but  it 
is  when  we  desire  at  the  same  time  to 
see  the  paper  and  the  Angers  holding  tlie 
pencil  that  the  difficulty  begins.  The- 
eye  has  to  be  held  in  such  a  position  that 
the  edge  of  the  prism  bisects  the  puj^il, 
so  that  one-half  of  the  pupil  receives  the- 
microscopic  image  and  the  other  half  the  images  of  the  paper  and 
the  hand  employed  in  drawing.    If  this  bisection  is  not  equal,  too 
much  of  one  image  is  seen  at  the  expense  of  the  other.    This  was  in 
some  sense  supposed  to  be  compensated  by  the  use  of  lenses,  as  seen 
in  the  figure  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  eye  precisely  in  one^ 
position  has  caused  this  instrument  to  fall  into  disuse,  several  cameras- 
being  now  devised  free  from  this  defect.    It  has  nevertheless  one 
special  point  in  its  favour— it  does  not  invert  the  image,  causing  the 
right  to  be  turned  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.    This  is  an  advantage- 
the  value  of  which  we  shaU  subsequently  see. 

A  simple  camera  was  made  by  Soemmerhig  by  means  of  a  small 
mirror  or  circular  reflector,  which  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the- 
emergent  pencil  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  optic  axis,  thus  reflecting- 
rays  from  the  image  upwards.  The  instrument  is  seen  in  tig.  180 
and  slides  on  to  tlie  eye-piece.  The  reflector  must 
be  smaller  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  because  it  is. 
through  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  pupil  that  the 
rays,  not  stopped  out  by  the  mirror,  come  from  the- 
paper  and  pencil.  Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  Wol- 
laston's camera,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  must  be  kept 
perfectly  centred  to  the  small  reflector.  As  there 
is  but  one  reflexion,  the  image  is  inverted  but  not 
transposed.  To  see  the  outline  of  the  image  as  it  is  in  the  micro- 
scope, the  drawing  must  be  made  upon  tracing  paper,  and  inverted, 
looking  at  it  as  a  transparency  from  the  wrong  side. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  experience  of  different 
microscopists  as  to  the  facility  with  which  these  two  instruments 
used.    The  difference  in  all  probability  depends  on  the 
normal  diameter  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  some  observers 
with  that  of  others. 

which 


Fig, 


180.— Simple 
camera. 
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in  comparison  witli  tnat  or  otners. 

J)r   Lionel  Bmle  devised  one  of  the  simplest  cameras, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  efficient.    It  consists  of  a 

■      •       an  angle  of  45°  to  the  optic  axi.s. 

■"The  fii-st  surface  of  the  glass 

and 


piece  of  tinted  glass  placed  at 
in  the  path  of  the  emergent  pencil 

reffects  the  magnified  image  upwards  to  the  eye,  the  paper 
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pencil  being  seen  through  tlie  glass.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  seen 
in  fig.  181.  The  glass  is  tinted  to  rendei'  the  second  reflexion  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  glass  inoperative.  The  reflexion  of  the- 
image  is  identical  with  that  of  Soemmering's. 

Fig.  182shovvs  afitting  adopted  by  Bausch  andLomb  lovtheneutrar 
tint  camera.  It  is  made 
of  vulcanite,  and  the  half 
ring  to  which  the  frame 
holding  the  neutral  tint 
glass  is  fixed,  fits  on  the 
cap  of  the  eye-piece,  and 
with  suflicient  grip. 

Amongst  the  camerce 
lucidce  lohich  -project  the 
image  of  the  paper  and 
pencil  into  the  microscope 
tube  is  first  that  devised 
by  Amici,  and  adapted  to 
the  horizontal  mici'oscope 
by  Chevalier.  The  eye 
looks  through  the  micro- 
scope at  the  object  (as  in 


Fig.  181.— Beale's  camera.  Fig.  182.— Bausch  and  Lomb's  fitting  for  Beale's 

neutral  tint  camera  lucida. 

the  ordinary  view  of  it),  instead  of  looking  at  its  projection  upon  the 
paper,  the  imageof  the  tracingpoint  being  projected  upon  the  field — an 
arrangement  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  advantageous.  This 
is  efiected  by  combining  a  per- 
forated silver-on-glass  mirror 
with  a  reflecting  prism  ;  and  its 
action  will  be  understood  by  the 
accompanying  diagram  (fig.  183). 
The  ray  a  h  proceeding  from  the 
object,  after  emerging  from  the 
eye-piece  of  the  microscope, 
passes  through  the  central  per- 
foration in  the  oblique  mirror  M, 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  it, 
and  so  directly  onwards  to  the 
eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ray 
«',  proceeding  upwards  from  the 
tracingpoint,  enters  the  prism  P, 
is  reflected  from  its  inclined  sur- 
face to  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
mirror  M,  and  is  by  it  reflected  to  the  eye  at  h',  in  sucli  parallelism  to 
the  ray  h  proceeding  from  the  object  that  the  two  blend  into  one  image. 


Fid.  183. 
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The  Eclitovhixs  used  with  great  facility  and  success  a  camera  devised 
by  Dr.  Hugo  Schroder  and  produced  by  Messrs.  Ross.    It  is  figured 
at  18-1,  and  consists  of  a  combination  of  a  right-angled  prism  (fig. 
18.5)  AB  Cand  a  rhomboidal  prism  DE  F  G,  so  arranged  that  when 
adjusted  very  nearly  in  contact  (i.e.  separated  by  only  a  thin  stratum 
of  air)  the  faces  B  C  and  D  E  are  parallel,  and  consequently  between 
D  E  and  B  E'  they  act  together  as  a  thick  parallel  plate  of  glass 
through  which  the  drawing  paper  and  pencil  can  be  seen.  The 
rhomboidal  prism  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  face  G  F  is  applied 
at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  microscope,  the  axial  ray  H 
passes  without  refraction  to  I  on  the  internal  face  E  F  ;  whence  it  is 
totally  reflected  to  J  in  the  face  D  G.    At  J  a  part  of  the  ray  is 
reflected  to  the  eye  by  ordinary  reflexion  in  the  direction  of  J  K, 
and  a  part  transmitted  to  J'  on  the  face  A  C  of  the  right-angled 
prism.    Of  the  latter  a  portion  is  also  reflected  to  K  by  ordinary 
reflexion  at  J'.    The  liypothenuse  face  A  C  is  cut  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  reflexion  from  J'  coincides  with  that  from  J  at  the  eye 
point  K,  thus  utilising  the  secondary  reflexion  to  strengthen  the 

K 


Fig.  184. — Schroder's 
camera  lucida. 


Fig.  185.— Diagi-am  explaining  Schroder's  camera  lucida. 


luminosity  of  the  image.  The  angle  G  is  arranged  so  that  the 
extreme  marginal  ray  H'  from  the  field  of  the  B  eye-piece  strikes 
upon  D  G  at  a  point  just  beyond  the  angle  of  total  reflexion,  the 
aiflfraction-bands  at  the  limiting  angle  being  faintly  discernible  at 
this  edge  of  the  field.  This  angle  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  light 
by  ordinary  reflexion,  short  of  total  reflexion. 

In  use,  the  microscope  should  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4;)  ,  and 
the  image  focussed  through  the  eye-piece  as  usual  ;  the  camera  is 
then  placed  in  position  on  the  eye-piece,  and  pushed  down  until  the 
ima^e  of  the  object  is  fully  and  well  seen.  The  drawing  paper  must 
be  fixed  upon  a  table  on  a  level  with  the  stage  immediately  under 
the  camera.  The  observer  will  then  see  the  microscopical  image  pro- 
iected  on  the  paper,  and  the  fingers  carrying  the  pencil  point  will  be 
^clearly  in  view,  the  ^vhoU  pupil  of  the  eye  being  avai  able  for  both 
images,  the  diaphragm  on  the  instrument  being  considerably  arger 
than  the  pupil.  The  eye  may  be  remove.l  as  often  as  required,  and 
if  all  is  allowed  to  remain  without  alteration,  the  drawing_  may  be 
Heft  and  recommenced,  without  the  slightest  shifting  of  the  image. 
Tf  a  vertical  position  of  the  microscope  be  needful,  this  may  i>e 
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done  by  inclining  the  table  and  drawing  paper  to  an  angle  of  45° 
either  in  front  or  at  the  side  of  the  microscope.  For  accui'ate 
drawing,  in  all  azimuths,  the  drawing  paper  should  of  course  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  optical  image. 

This  camera  may  be  used  with  a  hand-magnifier,  or  with  simple 
lenses  used  for  dissection  and  other  purposes. 

Professor  Abbe  has  also  devised  an  iitfetrument.  which  we 
have  used  with  complete  success.  The  accompanying  drawing 
(fig.  186)  will  at  once  show  the  simplicity  of  its  action.  The 
image  of  the  paper  and  pencil  coming,  say,  in  a  vertical  direction 
(S.,,  fig.  186)  is  reflected  by  a  large  mirror  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
W,  to  a  cube  of  glass  which  has  a  silvered  diagonal  plane  with 
a  small  circular  hole  in  it  in  the  visual  point  of  the  eye-j)iece. 
The  microscopic  image  is  seen  dii*ectly  through  this  aperture  in  the 
silvering  of  the  prism,  while  the  silvered  plane  of  the  prism  trans- 
mits the  image  of  the  paper  and  the  operator's  fingers  and  pencil. 
By  the  concentricity  thus  obtained  of  the  bundle  of  rays  reaching  the 
eye  from  both  the  microscope  and  the  paper,  the  image  and  the 


pencil  with  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  are  seen  coincidentally  without 
any  straining  of  the  eyes. 

This  instrument  requires  the  paper  to  be  placed  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  the  object ;  thus,  if  the  microscope  is  vertical  the 
paper  must  be  horizontal,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  pi-esents  the  imao-e 
precisely  as  it  is  seen  in  the  microscope.  For  the  purpose  of  drawin<r 
simply,  and  where  the  observer  has  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of 
a  camera  lucida,  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  this  one  as  the 
instrument  presenting  to  the  tiro  the  greatest  facility.  But  there 
is  a  use  to  be  made  of  the  camera  lucida  to  which  this  one  does  not  so 
readily  lend  itself,  which  is  none  the  less  of  great  importance ;  that  is, 
the  determining  of  the  magnifying  power  of  objectives.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  distance  between  the  paper  and  the  eye  of  the  observer 
cannot  be  so  readily  determined  in  this  case  as  in  those  forms  of  the 
instrument  where  the  image  of  the  paper  and  pencil  is  seen  direct. 

With  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  contrivances,  everyone  may 
learn  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  microscopic  image  ;  and  it  is  e.K- 
treinely  desirable  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  that  every  representation, 
of  an  object  should  be  based  on  such  a  delineation.  Some  persons 
■will  use  one  instrument  more  readily,  some  another,  the  fact  beingr 
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that  there  is  a  sort  of  '  knack  'in the  use  of  each,  whicli  is  commonly 
acquired  by  practice  alone,  so  that  a  person  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  any  one  of  them  does  not  at  first  work  well  with  another.  Although 
some  persons  at  once  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  the  image  and  the 
tracing  point  with  equal  distinctness,  the  case  is  more  frequently 
■otherwise  ;  and  hence  no  one  should  allow  himself  to  be  baffled  by 
the  failure  .of  his  first  attempt.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  especially 
when  the' WoUaston  prism  is  employed,  that  the  want  of  power  to 
.see  the  pencil  is  due  to  the  faulty  position  of  the  eye,  too  large  a 
part  of  it  being  over  the  prism  itself.  When  once  a  good  position 
has  been  obtained,  the  eye  should  be  held  there  as  steadily  as  pos- 
sible, until  the  ti-acing  shall  have  been  completed.  It  is  essential  to 
keep  in  view  that  the  proportion  between  the  size  of  the  tracing  and 
-that  of  the  object  is  affected  by  the  distance  of  the  eye  fi'om  the 
paper  ;  and  hence  that  if  the  microscope  be  placed  upon  a  support  of 
different  height,  or  the  eye-piece  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  .slight 
inclination  given  to  the  body,  the  scale  will  be  altered.  This  it  is, 
■of  course,  peculiarly  important  to  bear  in  mind  when  a  series  of 
tracings  is  being  made  of  any  set  of  objects  Avhich  it  is  intended  to 
•delineate  on  a  uniform  scale. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  a  camera  lucida  is  a  small  paraffin  lamp, 
seen  to  the  left  of  Plate  III.,  which  illustrates  the  correct  method  of 
using  the  camera  lucida  ;  this  lamp  is  simple  and  is  capable  of  being 
raised  or  lowered,  fitted  with  a  paper  shade,  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  camera  depends  on  the  relative 
illumination  of  the  microscopic  image  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  paper 
and  fingers  and  pencil  of  the  executant  on  the  other.  It  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  rules  ;  personal  equation,  sometimes  idiosyncrasy, 
•determines  how  the  light  shall  be  regulated.  Many  finished  micro- 
draughtsmen  use  a  feeble  light  in  the  image,  and  a  strong  light  on 
the  iiand  and  paper,  and  others  equally  successful  manipulate  ui 
the  precisely  reverse  way.  But  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  respec- 
tive sources  of  light  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  draughtsman 
will  depend  his  success. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  this  work  in  the  case  of  critical  images. 
These  must  not  be  sacrificed  either  by  racking  the  condenser  into  or 
out  of  focus,  or  by  reducing  its  angle  by  a  diaphragm.  If  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  has  to  be  reduced,  it  must  be  done  by  the  inter- 
position of  glass  screens,  and  this  is  beautifully  provided  in  Abbe's 
camera.  The  illustration  of  how  the  various  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  camera  lucida  should  be  disposed,  given  in  Plate  III.,  may  be  pro- 
fitably studied.  Both  mirror  and  bull's-eye  are  turned  aside,  and  the 
hand  and  pencil  are  illuminated  by  the  shaded  lamp. 

The  lamp  illuminating  the  image  is  seen,  witli  such  a  screen  of 
coloured  glass  as  may  be  found  needful,  and  the  lamp  illuminating 
the  paper  and  pencil,  and  carefully  shaded  above,  is  also  seen  at  the 
eye-piece  end  of  the  body-tube.  Often,  if  the  injage  is  too  bright, 
we  find  that  bringing  the  lamp  down  to  illuminate  the  paper  more 
intensely  sufiices.  If  not,  use  screens  ;  tlie  illuminating  cone  must 
not  be  tampered  with.  _  . 

Ill  The  determination  of  magnifying^  power  is  an  nnportant 
and  independent  branch  of  tliis  subject.    For  this  purpose,  and  for 
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tlie  reason  given  above,  Beale's  neutral  tint  camera  '  is  eminently 
suitable — indeed,  is  the  best.  We  can  easily  and  accurately  measure 
the  path  of  the  ray  from  the  paper  to  the  eye.  Wliat  is  necessary  is 
to  project  the  image  of  a  stage  micrometer  on  to  an  accurate  scale 
placed  ten  inches  from  the  eye-lens  of  the  eye-piece.  There  must  be 
complete  accuracy  in  this  matter. 

We  can  best  show  how  absolute  magnifying  power  is  thus  deter 
mined  by  an  example. 

Suppose  that  the  magnified  image  of  two  ,7py\-j-fyths  of  an  inch 
divisions  of  the  stage  micrometer  spans  ^ths  of  an  inch  on  a  rule 
placed  as  required  ;  then 

(i)  -002  inch  :  "S  inch;:  1  inch  :  x  power  ; 

X  =  ^QQ.^^  =  "^00  diameters  ; 

for  it  is  obvious  that  under  these  conditions  one  inch  beai's  the  samo 
proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  that  ^-y^ths  of  an  iiich  bears  to 
•ji^ths  of  an  inch. 

Suppose,  now,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  operator  is  pro- 
vided with  a  metrical  stage  micrometer,  but  is  without  a  metrical 
scale  to  compare  it  with,  there  being  nothing  but  an  ordinary  foot- 
rule  at  hand. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  magnifiied  image  of  two  mm.  when 
projected  covers  -^jy  inch  ;  then,  as  there  are  25-4  mm.  in  one  inch 

(ii)  -02  mm.  :  (-8  inch  x  25-4) ::  1  :  x  power  : 

^      -8  X  25-4  X  1      1^1^.1-  . 
a-  =  =  iUib  diameters. 

If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  viz.  that  you  have  an  English  stage 
micrometer  and  a  metrical  scale,  then,  if  the  magnified  image  of 
two         inch  spans  18  mm., 

(iii)      -002  inch  :  :  a;; 

25-4 

^  =  ~^Qo^- —  =  354-3  diameters. 

The  above  results  indicate  the  combined  magnifying  power  of  the 
objective  and  eye-piece  taken  at  a  distance  of  ten  inches.  Tlie  arbi- 
trary distance  of  ten  inches  is  selected  as  being  the  accommodation 
distance  for  normal  vision. 

The  inagnifying  power,  however,  is  very  difterent  in  the  case  of  a 
myopic  observer.  Let  us  investigate  tlie  case  of  one  whose  accom- 
modation distance  is  five  inches. 

Here  he  will  be  obliged,  in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly,  to 
±ovm  the  virtual  image  from  the  eye-piece  at  a  distance  of  five  inches. 
10  do  this  he  must  cause  the  objective  conjugate  focus  to  approach 
the  eye-lens ;  consequently  he  must  shorten"^ liis  anterior  objective 
tocus  In  other  words,  he  must  focus  his  objective  nearer  the 
object.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  tlie  posterior  conjugate 
tocus  to  recede  from  tlie  objective  towards  the  eye-lens,  and  the  fact 
ot  bnngmg  the  inverted  objective  image  nearer  the  eye-lens  brings 
also  the  virtual  image  of  the  eye-lens  nearer. 
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Shortening  the  focus  of  the  objective  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
its  power  ;  but  as  this  alteration  is  proportionately  very  little,  the 
increase  in  power  is  very  small  ;  but  the  shortening  of  the  eye-piece 
virtual  from  ten  to  five  inches  has  the  effect  of  nearly  halving  its  power. 
Consequently  the  combined  result  of  the  eye-piece  and  objective  in 
the  case  of  halving  the  eye-piece  virtual  is  to  nearly  halve  the  power 
of  the  microscope.  Tlie  iiicrease  of  the  objective  power  is  practically 
so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.'  In  practice  it  is  found  by  us 
that  if  the  image  is  projected  on  a  ground  glass  screen  ten  inches 
from  the  eye-piece,  the  image  is  nearly  the  same  size  whether 
focussed  by  ordinary  or  myopic  sight.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
Abbe's  demonstration  (pp.  2.5,  26,  fig.  28)  that  both  images  are  seen 
under  the  same  visual  angle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  myopic 
sight  compares  the  image  with  a  scale,  the  magnification  will  be 
less  than  with  ordinary  vision. ' 

To  find  the  precise  initial  power  of  any  lens,  or  to  find  the  exact 
multiplying  power  of  any  eye-piece,  is  not  so  easy.  _A  laborious 
calculation,  involving  the  knowledge  of  the  distances,  thickness,  and 
refractive  indices  of  the  lenses,  is  required.  But  a  very  approximate 
determination,  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be 
easily  made,  especially  if  one  has  a  photo-micrographic  camera  at 
hand.    The  principle  is  as  follows. 

Select  a  lens  of  medium  power— a  |-inch  is  very  suitable.  JNow 
with  the  microscope  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  with  a  powerful 
illumination,  project  the  image  of  the  stage  micrometer  onto  a  screen 
distant  five  feet,  measured  from  the  back  lens  of  the  objective.  If  no 
photo-microo-raphic  camera  is  at  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  perform 
the  experiment  in  a.  darkened  room  shading  the  illuminating  source 
Divide  the  magnifying  power  thus  obtained  by  6  ;  the  quotient  will 
give  the  initial  power  of  the  lens  at  ten  inches  to  a  very  near  approxi- 

™^*The  reason  why  the  result  is  not  perfectly  accurate  is  that  the 
ten  inches  must  be  measured  from  the  posterior  principal  focus  of 
the  lens,  and  that  is  a  point  which  is  not  given.  But  m  tae  case  ot 
a  power  such  as  a  it  is,  in  practice,  found  to  be  very  near  the  back 
lens  of  the  objective.  So  by  taking  a  longdistance,  such  as  five  feet,, 
the  error  introduced  by  a  small  displacement  of  the  posterior  prin- 
cipal focus  does  not  materially  amount  to  much. 

There  is  a  further  error  introduced  by  the  approximation  ot  the- 
obiective  bo  the  stage  micrometer  in  order  to  focus  the  conjugate  at 
such  a  distance,  but  this  is  small.  We  can  see.  therefore,  that  this- 
error  tends  to  slightly  increase  the  initial  magnifying  power.  _ 

The  initial  power  of  the  ^  being  found,  and  its  combined  magni- 
fvinc^  power,  with  a  given  eye-piece,  being  known  the  combined 
power  divided  by  the  initial  power  gives  the  multiplying  power  of 
the  eve-piece.  Care  must  be  of  course  taken  to  notice  the  tube- 
'  len-tii^  when  the  combhied  power  is  measured.  The  initial  power 
of  any  other  lens  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  combined  power  of 
1  English  Mechanic,  vol.  xlvi.  No.  1185.    Article  on  measurements  of  magnifying 
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that  leus  Avitli  tlie  eye-piece,  wliose  multiplying  power  has  been 
determined,  by  the  multiplying  power  of  that  eye-piece.' 

Nose-pieces. — The  term  nose-piece  primarily  means  that  part  of 
a  microscope  into  which  the  objective  screws,  but  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  various  pieces  of  apparatus  which  can  be  fitted  between  the 
nose-piece  of  the  microscope  and  the  objective.  There  are,  for  instance 
rotating,  calotte,  centring,  changing,  and  analysing  nose-pieces. 

Nose-pieces,  although  thought  to  be  so,  are  not  a  modern  idea  • 
our  predecessors  of  a  century  ago  employed  similar  means.  Mr! 
Crisp  has  recently  acquired  a  microscope,  which  possesses  a  double 
'  arm,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  cell  for 
receiving  different  lenses.    This  cell  fits 
over  the  end  of  the  nose-piece,  and  so 
keeps  the  several  objectives  which  may 
be  inserted  in  position.    It  dates,  in  all 
.probability,  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  the  micro- 
scope rotating  discs  of  objectives,  as  shown 
in  fig.  187  (or,  perhaps,  older  still,  a  long 
dovetailed  slide  of  objectives,  such  as  fig. 
188  shows),  were  frequently  employed. 

It  is  continually  desirable  to  be  able 
^o  substitute  one  objective  for  another  with  as  little  expenditure  of 


Fig.  187.- 


-Rotating  disc  of 
jectives. 


ob- 


Fio.  188.— Sliding  plate  of  objectives. 


to  examine  under  a 


sub- 


time  and  trouble  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able 
higher  magnifying  power  the  de- 
tails of  an  object  of  which  a 
general  view  has  been  obtained  by 
means  of  a  lower ;  or  to  use  the 
lower  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  minute  object  (such  as  a  parti- 
cular diatom  in  the  midst  of  a 
slideful)  which  we  wish  to 
mit  to  higher  amplification, 
was  conveniently  effected 
nose-piece  of  Mr.  C. 
"\vhich,  bemg  screwed  iliS 
object  end  of  the  body  of  the 
microscope,  carries  two  objectives, 
either  of  which  may  be  brought 
into  position  by  turning  the  arm 
^"  189. 

'  EnglUh  Mechanic,  vol.  xlvi.  No.  1178. '  Measurement  of  Power,'  by  E.  JI,  Nelson. 
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Fio.  189.  —  Broolse'B 
nose-i)iece  us  iiuide 
by  Swift, 


fig 


on  a  pivot.    This  is  shown  in 
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The  most  generally  useful  of  all  nose-pieces  now  in  us'e  are'the 
rotating  forms  which  enable  one  to  carry  two,  three,  or  four  objectives, 
on  the  microscope  at  one  time,  and  by  mere  rotation  each  is  succes- 
sively brought  central  to  the  optic  axis,  seen  in  figs.  190,  191,  192, 
as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Beck.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  now  to- 
point  out  the  disadvantage  of  those  older  and  straight  forms  which, 
involved  the  danger  of  knocking  out  the  front  lens  of  the  objectives 
by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  some  part  of  the  stage  while  the 
other  objective  was  being  focussed.   This  objection  has  been  entirely 
removed  by  the  introducbion  of  the  bent  form  by  Messrs.  Powell  and' 
Lealand,  and  others,  shown  in  figs.  189-192.   There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  ordinary  dry  lens  work  some  such  device  is  imperatn-e.. 
Some,  however,  who  do  a  very  large  amount  of  microscopical  work 
prefer  to  use  two  microscopes  ;  the  one  a  third  or  fourth  class  micro- 
scope, Avith  only  a  coarse  adj  ustment  and  a  1  -inch  objective  and  mirror,, 
the  other  having  a  coarse  and  fine  adjustment  and  a  finch  objective 
with  a  simple  form  of  condenser  and  plane  mirror,  all  fine  and  higher 
^ower  work  being  left  for  a  special  microscope. 

The  one  drawback'  to  the  use  of  a  rotating  nose-piece  is  the  extra. 


FiG.  191. 


Fig.  102. 


weight  it  throws  upon  the  fine  adjustment.    As  this  subject  is  fully- 
treated  of  under  the  heading  of  '  Microscope  '  no  more  will  be  said  at- 
present  than  that  a  double  nose-piece  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  triple, 
and  a  quadruple  need  not  be  entertained  for  a  dehcate  iiistruiuent  • 
unless  it  is  required  to  find  out  in  how  short  a  time  a  fine  adjustment  ■ 
mav  be  ruined  ;  for  let  it  be  noted  that  a  2-inch,  l-mch,  o;"^'^'^' 
finch  ol)jective  of  English  make  weigh  together  8i  oz.  without  any 

""^^ For^tlie  proper  use  of  a  rotating  nose-piece  the  length  of  the 
objective  mounts  should  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  objective  is. 
ch'ano-ed  little  focal  adjustment  will  be  necessary.  _ 

An  excellent  calotte  nose-piece  for  four  objectives  is  made  Dy 
Zeiss  •  this  is  so  arranged  that  only  the  optical  portion  of  the  objec- 
tive is  screwed  into  the  nose-piece.  This  plan  much  liglitens  it,  so- 
+b-it  the  nose-piece  and  the  four  lenses  weigh  3^  oz.,  or  only  1  oz. 
^!ore  than  an  English  finch  with  a  screw  collar,  and  ^  oz.  more  than 
an  Enfdi.sh  -i-inch  of  wide  angle.  ,  i„„;„ff- 

Acenirin!/  nose-piece  has  been  made  with  the  view  of  placing 
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any  objective  central  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  stage.  It  is  of 
course,  much  cheaper  to  centre  an  objective  by  means  of  a  nose-piece 
to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  stage  than  to  centre  the  rotary  sta^e 
to  the  objective.  This,  like  all  other  adapters,  is  an  additional  weio'ht  • 
but  here  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  it,  for  if  the  rotary  stao-e 
is  well  made  any  objective  will  be  sufficiently  centred  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Mr.  Nelson,  as  we  have  seen  (fig.  147),  pointed  out,  at 
a  time  when  the  sub-stage  was  costly,  that  such  a  nose-piece  turned 
upside  down,  with  a  turn-out  rotating  ring  for  stops  ifcc.  fitted  below, 
made  a  very  efficient  rectangular  centring  sub-stage  at  a  small  cost.' 
Sub-stages  are  now  quite  common  and  cheap,  and  centrino-  nose- 
pieces  are  seldom  used  for  any  purpose. 

Next  to  the  rotating  probably  the  changing  nose-piece  is  the 
most  important.  We  do  not  know  from  whom,  and  when,  the  idea 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  an  objective  could  be  rapidly' attached 
or  detached  originated  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  idea  is  admirable, 
and  one  which  is  scarcely  yet  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be.' 
It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  go  through  a  tithe  of  the  appliances 
which  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose  ;  ft  will  be  sufficient  to 
lay  down  some  principles  and'  mention  a  few  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples are  fulfilled. 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  objective  or  nose-piece,  adapter 
or  whatever  else  is  used  should  '  face  up.'    This  means  that  a  flange 
turned  true  m  the  lathe  should  'face  up '  to  the  flat  side  of  the  nose- 
piece,  which  has  also  been  turned 
true.     This  'facing  up'  should  be 
made  tight  by  a  screw,  inclined  plane, 
or  wedge,  (fee.    Unless  this  is  done 
you  have  no  guarantee  that  the  axis 
of  the  objective  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  body.    Therefore  all  those  appli- 
ances which  merely  grip  the  objec- 
tive, or  an  adapter  screwed  on  to  the 
objective,  are  simply  of  no  value. 
Secondly,  the  appliance,  whatever  it 
is,  should  be  light. 

Nachet's  changing  nose-piece 
which  fulfils  none  of  t;hese  conditions 
cannot  be  called  good.  The  nose- 
piece  is  large  and  heavy,  even  for  the 
small  objective  it  is  intended  to  take, 
the  screws  of  which  are  /p-  only  in  dia- 
meter against  the  -{4  of'  that  of  the 
Society.  The  objectives  are  held  by 
a  spring  clip  on  a  small  flange.  Of 
course,  screw-collar  adjustment  with 
such  a  device  would  be  simply  im- 
possible.     Zeiss's  sliding-objective 

wlT«Ln  ?  «l^bor^t°J^nd'efficient,  although,  as  we  thiixk,  much 
on  trtho  'A'  °f  ^  g'-oo  "e<l  slide  which  screws 

on  to  the  nose-piece.  On  each  objective  is  screwed  an  adapter  to  slide 

K  2 


Fro.  108. —  Zeiss's  sliding-objective 
changer,  with  objective  iu  position. 
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Fig. 


Xg4.  The  objective  cletaclied 

from  the  body-shde. 


into  the  srooved  nose-piece.  These  adapters,  which  are  wedge-shaped 
and  '  face  up,'  have  two  novel  features,  the  first  being  that  they  are 

each  fitted  with  rectangular  centruig 
adjustments,  which  permit  the  objec- 
tives to  be  centred  to  one  another  ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  they  have 
adapters  to  equalise  the  length  of  the 
objectives,  so  when  a  change  of  objec- 
tives is  made  little  change  of  focal 
adjustment  is  required.    Figs.  19:5, 
194  show  the  nature  of  this  arrange- 
ment.    In  Nelson's  changing  nose- 
piece  a  small  ring  with  three  studs  is 
screwed  on  to  the  objective  ;  a  nose- 
piece  is  screwed  on  the  microscope 
having  three  slots  and  three  inclined 
planes.     Therefore,  by  placing  the 
studs  into  the  slots  and  giving  the 
objective  a  quarter  of  a  turn,  the  studs 
run  up  the  inclined  planes,  thus  causing  the  flanges  to  face  up  tightly 
Mr.  Nelson  has  pointed  out  a  far  better  and  simpler  methofl 
which  dispenses  with  all  extra  apparatus.  „   ,  • 

Three  Vrtions  of  the  thread  in  the  nose-piece  of  the  n^icroscope 
itself  are  cut  away,andalsothreeportionsonthe  screw  of  theobjectne. 

$?lTortions  wLre  the  thread  is  left  on  the  objective  pass  through 
those  spaces  in  the  nose-piece  where  it  has  been  cut  away.  Ihe 
sSw  eCaJes  just  as  if  the  whole  screw  were  there  and  the  ob.,ec- 
ti^elces  up  L  the  usual  manner.  This  plan  in  no  way  m.iures 
Sei  the  microscope  or  the  objectives  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
S"  t'objectiL  will  serf  into  ^^^-^^t^:^^ 
+nNrAs  will  screw  into  an  uncut  nose-piece,  ihis  plan  is  bmiii.ii 
that  employed  in  closing  the  breach  of  guns,  and  it  was  Beemg  one 
'om:mt%882  which=suggested  to  Mr  NeW^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cutt^g  away  two  portions  inste^ad  k  three  ;  it  is  curious  that  such 

an  excellent  idea  was  allowed  to  drop.  ■^i^r.W  analvsin- 

An  ancdysing  nose-^iece  is  that  which  carries  a  ^ipol  s  aim  ysm 
prism  for  polariscope  purposes.  In  some  the  prism  l-^^  jn  the 
Piece  whereas  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  rotation.  Lastly  ^^  e 
lZT2olLg  nose-piece  for  the  purpof  of  testing  c^J,ective^ 
^rNelson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Quekett  Microscopical  C  ub 
?eb™a  y  1885,  stated  that  he  had  observed  that  certain  ob.ie^t^^^^^^ 
performed  better  when  the  object  was  placed  in  a  f^fi/^^^^  J^^^^^^^ 

S  a  sSar  purpose,  but  not,  as  we  believe  made  public. 
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Finders. — A  finder  is  a  very  important  and  valuable  addition  to 
a  microscope.  By  its  means  the  position  of  any  particular  object  or 
part  of  an  object  in  a  mount  can  be  noted,  so  that  it  may  be  found 
again  on  any  subsequent  occasion.  In  working  on  a  microscope 
witliout  a  finder  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  special  research,  or  in  the  examination  of  unknown  objects, 
something  is  seen  wliich  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  recur  to 
again  ;  but  the  amount  of  time  lost  in  transferring  the  object  to  a 
stand  with  a  finder  is  so  great  that  most  experienced  microscopists 
do  all  their  search  and  general  work  on  their  best  instruments  with 
finders. 

The  usefulness  of  the  finder  has  caused  a  large  number  to  be  de- 
vised, but,  as  in  all  cases,  we  only  consider  those  which  we  believe 
embody  the  best  practical  principles. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  best,  is  the  graduation  of  the  stage 
plates  of  a  mechanical  stage  by  dividing  an  inch  into  100  parts,  both 
on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  plates.  The  vertical  stage-plate  will 
then  indicate  the  latitude,  and  the  horizontal  plate  the  longitude,  of 
the  object,  the  slip  being  always  pressed  close  home  against  a  pre- 
pared stop.  For  many  years  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  have  supplied 
their  No.  1  stand  with  this  kind  of  finder  ;  and  its  permanent  position, 
and  _  ease  in  use,  not  only  give  greater  facility  in  special  researches, 
but  in  reality  attach  a  new  value  to  every  sKde  in  the  cabinet.  Such 
a  worker  at  critical  images  as  Mr.  Nelson  has  weeks  of  close  work 
'  logged '  on  the  labels  of  his  slides.  A  still  better  plan  is  to  '  log ' 
in  books  in  which  the  slides  are  numbered.  The  result  is  that  the 
labour  of  days  and  weeks  can  be  in  a  moment  recalled  for  demon- 
stration ;  and  so  accurate  is  this  method  that  an  object  so  small  as 
a  Bactermm  termo  or  a  specified  minute  diatom  in  a  thickly 
scattered^  mounting  may  be  at  once,  and  as  often  as  we  please, 
replaced  in  the  field  with  even  high  powers. 

These  finders  of  course  are  only  suitable  for  the  microscope  on 
which  the  '  log '  was  taken.  It  is  beneficial,  and  even  needful  at 
times,  to  interchange  specimens  or  refer  an  object  to  an  expert  at  a 
distance.  In  that  case  a  minute  dot  may  be  placed  on  the  cover,  or 
a  single  selected  diatom  or  other  object  may  be  fixed  upon  and  its 
latitude  and  longitude  as  read  on  the  microscope  of  the  sender  marked 
on  the  slide.  If  the  receiver  then  places  this  on- his  microscope  and 
centres  it,  the  difierences  in  latitude  and  longitude  may  be  noted,  and 
will  give  the  constants  for  the  correction,  which  must  be  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  the  figures  given  hy  the  sender. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  made  some  very  practical  suggestions  touching 
the  improvement  of  finders.  He  suggests,  what  we  heartily  accord 
with — 

1 .  That  tiie  stage-stop  shall  be  always  on  tlie  left  hand  of  the 
stage. 

2.  That  the  zero  of  the  horizontal  graduation  shall  be  on  the  left 


hand  of  the  scale. 

3.  That  the  ze 
(  scale. 

4.  That  when  the  finder  is  placed  to  0,  0,  a  spot  marked  on  the 


3.  Tliat  the  zero  of  the  vertical  graduation  shall  be  on  the  top  o£ 
the  scale. 
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bottom  edge  of  a  3  x  1  inch  brass  template  two  inches  from  the  stop 
shall  be  in  the  optic  axis  of  the  instrument.  In  other  words,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  centre  of  a  3  X  1  inch  glass  slip  shall  be 
50,  50. 

5.  That  the  divisions  shall  be  in  yl^th  of  an  inch,  and  the  scales 
one  inch  long. 

If  these  very  simple  suggestions  were  adopted  generally,  an  object 
found  on  one  microscope  could  be  easily  found  on  any  other.  This, 
like  the  '  society's  screw  '  for  object-glasses  and  a  universal  sub-stage 
littincr,  deserves,  in  the  interests  of  international  microscopy,  the 
consideration  of  opticians. 

In  practical  'logging'  the  use  of  a  hand  lens  will  enable  the  ob- 
server to  read  by  estimation  very  accurately  ;  half  a  division  can  be 
very  approximately  judged  of,  and  this  is  as  close  as  will  be  required 
with  the  highest  powers.  We  have  found,  for  very  delicate  work, 
that  we  could  log  with  advantage  between  the  divisions  thus  :^say 
'  lonf.  41 '  ;  but  if  slightly  over  but  not  an  estimated  half,  '41  -f  '  ;  if 
half,"'  41i  '';  if  more  than  this  but  less  than  42,  it  is  logged^'  -  42.'^ 
Eor  logging  purposes  the  lens  we  recommend  is  one  of  Zeiss' '  loups,' 
magnifying  six  diameters.  They  are  admirable  instruments, _  and 
are^'furnished  with  a  handle,  which  may  be  used  or  not  at  the  will  of 
the  worker. 

The  other  finder  we  desire  to  consider  is  called  after  its  inventor, 
and  is  known  as  '  Maltwood's  finder.'  ^  •     j-  •  1  i 

It  consists  of  a  micro-photograph,  one  square  inch  in  size,  dmded 
into  2500  little  squares,  so  that  each  is  J^th  inch  square.  Each 
square  contains  two  numbers,  one  indicating  the  latitude  and  one  the 
longitude.  To  log  any  object  the  slide  containing  the  object  must  be 
reniovedandthe  slip  holding  the  micro-photograph  substituted  for  it, 
then  the  figure  in  the  square  which  most  nearly  agrees  with  the 
centre  of  the  field  is  noted.  Of  course,  both  the  object  and  the 
Maltwood  finder  must  be  carefully  made  to  abut  against  the  stop. 

There  are  two  drawbacks  to  this  finder. 

1.  The  divisions  are  not  fine  enough,  so  that  it  is  only  suitable 

for  low  powers.  ,,-,^1^.1 

2.  The  removal  oi  the  slide,  and  its  substitution  by  the  Maltwood 
finder,  renders  it  extremely  unhandy  when  using  an  immersion  obiec- 
tive,  all  the  more  so  if  the  condenser  happens  to  be  immersed  as  well. 

If  the  Maltwood  finders  are  made  alike,  they  are  then,  of  course, 
interchangeable. 

Dr.  J.  Pantocsek  describes  a  finder,  ^  which  appears  to  have  some 
advantage  not  possessed  by  that  of  Maltwood,  which  he  considere  in 
comparison  '  time  wasting  '  and  '  minute.' 

Two  lines  are  drawn  on  the  stage  at  right  angles,  intersecting  in 
the  optic  axis  ;  these  are  marked  0.  Lines  a  millimetre  apart  are 
drawn  parallel  to  those  on  the  upper  half  and  the  left  half  of  the 
finder  thus  giving  horizontal  lines  in  the  right  upper  quadrant 
vertical  lines  in  the  left  lower  quadrant,  and  squares  in  the^  left 
upper  one.    Each  ten  of  the  lines  is  marked  as  shown  m  fag.  1  Jo. 

I  Trans,  of  the  Micro.  Soc.  ne\v  series,  \o\.\i.  ism,  i>.  59. 

s  ZcTuchr.f.  Wiss.  Mih:  vol.  v.  1888,  pp.  39-42;  J.  li.  M.  S.  1880,  p.  121. 
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When  the  object  is  in  the  field  note  is  taken  of  the  two  lines  on 
•wliich  the  left  and  upper  sides  of  the  slide  rest  ;  thus,  42/11. 

Diaphragms. — There  are  three  kinds  of  diaphragms  in  use. 
First,  the  commonest  form  is  that  of  a  rotating  disc  of  several  aper- 


FiR.  195. — Dr.  Pimtocsek's  finder. 


tares  graduated  as  to  size.  Secondly,  a  series  of  separate  small  discs 
■of  metal,  with  a  single  central  aperture,  which  fits  in  a  suitable 
carrier.  Thirdly,  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  '  Iris  '  diaphragm, 
which,  in  its  new  form,  made  with  sixteen  shutters,  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  Mr. 
Baker,  and  is  also  beautifully 
made  by  Zeiss,  as  sho^vT^  in 
fig.  196.  In  whatever  form 
the  diaphragm  may  be  which 
"is  for  use  with  the  mirror,  it 
"is  important  that  it  should  not 
be  placed  too  near  the  object, 
as  then  it  does  not  li-e  in  the 
path  of  the  cone,  but  at  its 
■apex,  and  will  not  cut  the  cone 
unless  it  be  exceedingly  small. 
A  very  small  diaphragm  aper- 
ture is  objectionable,  as  it  is 
liable  to  introduce  diffrac- 
tional  effects.  Therefore  it  is 
better  to  use  a  larger  aper- 
ture further  away  from  the  stage  than  a  pin-hole  near  the  stage. 
When  a  diapliragm  is  used  in  connection  with  a  condenser,  it 
should  be  placed  just  behind  the  back  lens,  and  never  above  the 
iront  lens.    Calotte  diaphragms  placed  close  under  the  stage,  and 


Fio.  190. — Zsiss's  Iris  tliiiphragjn. 
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which  have  been  much  in  use  lately  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
are  a  mistake.' 

A  very  good  way  of  cutting  down  a  cone  from  a  mirror  is  to  have 
the  diaphragm  fitted  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  advance  or  recede 
from  the  object.  The  advantage  thus  gained  is  that  one  aperture  is 
made  to  do  the  duty  of  several.  It  also  permits  of  c-aref  ul  adjustment. 

The  iris  diaphragms  have  now  been  brought  to  such  perfection, 
and  are  so  comparatively  inexpensive,  that  they  have  superseded  for 
general  work  and  ordinary  purposes  all  others  ;  but  whatever  dia- 
phragm is  used  it  should  work  easily.  Iris  diaphragms  work  some- 
times so  stiffly  that  the  microscope  may  be  moved  before  thediaphragm. 
So,  too,  with  the  diaphragm  wheels,  some  require  a  pair  of  phers- 
before  they  can  be  rotated.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we 
examine  tlie  way 'in  which  they  are  fixed.  The  usual  method  is  to 
screw  the  wheel  to  the  under  side  of  the  metal  stage.  Xow,  if  there 
are  neither  washers  nor  a  shoulder  to  the  screw,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  when  the  diaphragm  is  rotated  it  will  screw  up  and 
jamb.    The  purchaser  may  easily  observe  a  matter  of  tliis  kind. 

Condensers  for  Sub-stage  Illumination. 2— This  condenser  is  an 
absolutely  indispensable  part  of  a  complete  microscope.  Its  value 
cannot  be  over-rated,  for  the  ability  of  the  best  lenses  to  do  their 
best  work,  even  in  the  most  skilful  hands,  is  determined  by  it. 
Perfection  in  tlie  corrections  of  object-glasses  is  indispensable  ;  but 
those  who  suppose  and  afiirm  that  this  is  all  that  we  need— that  the 
objective  is  the  microscope — cannot  understand  the  nature  of  modern 
critical  work.  The  importance  of  it  could  not  ha^-e  been  realised  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  know  it  in  the  earlier  dates  of  the  history  of 
the  instrument  ;  but  at  as  early  a  period  as  1691  we  pointed  out 
(p.  135)  that  a  drawing  of  Bonanni's  horizontal  microscope  showed 
the  presence  of  a  compound  condenser.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  some 
interest  to  note  how  our  modern  condensers  gradually  arose. 

The  microscope  that  &,mongst  the  older  forms  (1694:)  appears 
most  efiicient  and  suited  for  the  examination  of  objects  by  trans- 
mitted lisht  was  that  of  Hartsoeker,  p.  135,  fig.  102.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  not  only  was  furnished  with  a  condenser,  but  with 
a  focussing  arrangement  to  be  used  with  it,  which  was  not  in  any 
way  affected  by  a  change  of  focus  in  the  object.  This  is  a  feature 
which,  although  not  then  important,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  now. 

In  the  correction  of  dispersion  in  the  lenses  employed  m  the 
dioptric  form  of  microscope  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  that 
several  efforts  were  made  to  produce  catoptric  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  most  successful  of  these  was  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  1838  ;  but  this  and  all  other  forms  of  reflecting  microscope 
had  but  a  brief  existence  and  passed  for  ever  away.  To  the  improve- 
ment of  simple  lenses  much  of  the  earlier  progress  of  microscopic 
investigation  is  attributable  ;  and  that  know  n  as  '  ^^  oUaston  s 
doublet '  devised  in  1829,  was  a  decided  improvement  mail  respects 
It  consisted  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  ;  but.this  was  again  improved 

>  Onpkett  Micro.  Joimi.        '\\.     \1\  et  srq. 
Tho  word '^^^^^^  throughout  this  work  is  applied  to  optical  appliances  for 

4he  sub-strge ;  what  is  known  as  the  '  bua's-eye  '  is  not  called  a  condenser. 
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bv  Pritchard,  who  altered  the  lens  distances  and  placed  a  diaphragm 
between  the  lenses.  When  the  object  was  illuminated  with  a  con- 
denser tliis  formed  what  was  the  best  dioptric  microscope  of  pre- 
achromatic  times. 

Good  results,  within  certain  limits,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  best  Pritchard  doublets.  With  a  -jLth  inch  the  surface  of  a 
strong  Podura  scale  may  be  seen  as  a  surface  symmetrically  scored 
or  engraved,  but  the  Editor  has  never  himself  been  able  to  reveal  the 
'  exclamation '  marks  ;  and  as  this  is  the  experience  of  other  efficient 
experts,  it  may  be  taken  that  no  resolution  of  these  Avas  accomplished 
in  pre-achromatic  days ;  these  lenses,  in  fact,  overlapped  the  discovery 
of  achromatism. 

But  the  practical  results  of  the  use  of  achromatic  lenses  soon 
led  the  most  experienced  men  in  its  theory  and  practice  to  perceive 
that  if  it  were  good  for  the  lenses  which  formed  the  image,  it  was 
also  good  for  the  condenser.  Thus  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1831  ad- 
vocated an  achromatic  condenser  in  these  remarkable  words,  viz.  '  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  apparatus  for  illumination 
O'equires  to  he  as  perfect  as  the  apparatiis  for  vision,  and  on  this  account 
I  would  recommend  that  the  illuminating  lens  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  and  that  the  greatest 
care  be  taken  to  exclude  all  extraneous  light  both  from  the  object 
and  from  the  eye  of  the  observer.'  This  is  a  judgment  which  every 
advance  in  the  construction  of  the  optical  part  of  the  microscope,  as 
used  by  the  most  accomplished  and  experienced  experts,  has  fully 
confirmed. 

We  have  no  knowledge,  from  an  inspection  of  the  piece  of 
apparatus  itself,  of  the  construction  of  the  compound  sub-stage  con- 
denser of  Bonanni  (p.  135)  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  of  course  it  was  quite  impossible  to  secure  a 
critical  image  by  its  means.  It  was  focussed  on  the  object  merely 
to  obtain  as  bright  an  illumination  as  possible  in  order  that  the  ob- 
ject might  be  seen  at  all. 

In  the  condenser  used  by  Smith  in  his  catoptric  microscope 
(p.  144)  we  have  the  earliest  (1738)  known  condenser,  by  means  of 
which  a  distinction  between  a  '  critical '  image— tliat  is,  an  image  in 
which  a  sharp,  clear,  bright  definition  is  given  throughout,  free  from 
all  'rottenness'  of  outline  or  detail— and  an  '  uncritical '  or  imperfect 
image  could  be  made.  It  was  not,  apparently,  at  the  time  it  was 
lirst  used  considered  to  be  so  important  as  we  now  know  it  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  mode  of  focussing  the  light  upon  the 
object  by  its  means  was  to  direct  the  instrument  to  the  sky  with 
I'^o-^^,"*^^  '^^^  ^"^^  biconvex  condenser  with  the  other.  In 

1837  Sir  D.  Brewster  writes  of  it  with  appreciation,  saying  that 
It  performs  wonderfully  well,  though  botli  the  specula  liave  their 
polish  considerably  injured.    It  shows  the  lines  on  some  of  the  test 
objects  with  very  considerable  sharpness.' 

No  advance  was  made  on  this  condenser  for  nearly  a  century, 
in  1829  WoUaston  recommends  the  focussing  of  the  image  of  the 
aiaphragm  by  means  of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  ^  of  an  inch  focus 
upon  the  object,  and  Goring  in  1832  says  concerning  it :  '  There  is  no 
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modification  of  daylight  illumination  superior  to  that  invented  by 
Dr.  Wollaston.'  But  Sir  D.  Brewster  objected  to  this,  contending 
that  the  source  of  light  itself  should  be  focussed  upon  the  object.  He 
preferred  a  Hersch'eleian  doublet  placed  in  the  optic  axis  of  the 
microscope.  But  whilst  there  is  a  very  clear  ditierence  between 
these  authorities  we  can  now  see  that  both  were  right. 

Goring,  who  was  also  a  leader  in  the  microscopy  of  his  day,  used 
diffused  daylight,  and  as  the  lens  he  employed  was  a  plano-convex 
of  f  of  an  inch  focus,  the  method  of  focussing  the  diaphragm  was  as 
good  as  any  other,  because  the  diaphragm  was  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  lens  of  at  least  five  times  its  focus,  so  that  the  difference 
between  diaphragm  focus,  and  '  white  cloud '  focus,  or  the  focussing 
of  the  image  of  a  white  cloud  upon  the  object,  was  not  very  great. 
But  Brewster  was  writing  of  a  candle-flame  when  he  insisted  on  the 
bringing  of  the  condenser  to  a  focus  on  the  object,  and  in  this  he 
was,  beyond  all  cavil,  right. 

In  1839  Andrew  Ross  gave  some  rules  for  the  illumination  of 
objects  in  the  '  Penny  CyclopEedia.'    These  were— 

1.  That  the  illuminating  cone  should  equal  the  aperture  of  the 
objective,  and  no  more. 

2.  With  daylight,  a  white  cloud  being  in  focus,  the  object  was 
to  be  placed  nearly  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  object  was  seen 
better  sometimes  above,  and  sometimes  below  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

3.  With  lamplight  a  bull's-eye  is  to  be  used  to  parallelise  the 
rays,  so  that  they  maybe  similar  to  those  coming  from  a  white  cloud. 

Of  the  old  forms  of  condenser,  that  devised  by  Mr.  GiUett  was, 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
best.    It  was  achromatic,  and 
had  an  aperture  of  80°.  •  Fig. 
197    illustrates   it.    It  was 
fitted  with  a  rotating  ring  of 
d  iaphragms  placed  close  behind 
the  lens  combination.  This 
was   formed,    as   the  figure 
shows,  by  a  conical  ring  with 
apertures  and  stops,  and  on 
account  of  the   large  num- 
ber of    apertures  and  stops 
it  would  admit,  which,  pro- 
vided they  are  carefully  '  cen- 
tred,' are  of  great  value  in 
practical  work,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  placed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
stage,  makes  this  arrangement 
of  diaphragms  and  stops  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  it 

has  fallen  into  disuse.  xi  •   •    i.  + 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  recommend  the  use  of  this  instruinent 
racked  'nther  'icithin  or  without  its  focus.  Carpenter  employed  it 
wTthout  and  Quekett  within,  and  one  or  other  of  these  methods  was 
general.    But  in  the  use  of  good  achromatic  condensers  with  higH- 


;Lg7. — Gillett's  condenser,  from  '  Hogg 
on  the  Microscope.' 
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Fig.  198- 


power  work  it  soon  became  manifest  to  practical  workers  that  it  is 
only  when,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  pointed  out,  the  source  of  light  is 
focussed  by  the  condenser  on  the  object  that  a  really  critical  image  was 
to  be  obtained.  And  Mr.  Nelson  readily  demonstrated  this  fact  even 
with  the  condenser  Gillett  had  devised. 

The  next  condenser  of  any  moment  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  modern  improvements  of  the  microscope. 
It  was  an  achromatic  condenser  of  170°  devised  and  manufactui-ed 
by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand.  We  have  used  this  instrument  for 
twenty-tive  years  on  every  variety  of  subject,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  tliat  for  general  and  ordinary  critical  work  it  is  still  un- 
surpassed. Kg.  19S  illustrates  this  apparatus.  The  optical  combina- 
tion is  a  -ith  of  an  inch  power,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  suitable  for  objectives 
from  a  ;^th  of  an  inch  and  upwards ; 
but  by  removing  the  front  lens  it  may 
be  used  with  objectives  as  low  as  one 
inch. 

Having  given  to  this  condenser  so 
iigh  a  place  amongst  even  those  of  our 
immediate  times,  it  may  be  well  to 
specify  what  the  requirements  are 
which  a  condenser  employed  in  critical 
work  with  high  powers  should  meet. 
It  is  needful  that  we  should  be  able  (1) 
to  obtain  at  will  the  largest  '  solid  '  cone  of  light  devoid  of  spherical 
aberration.'  Directly  spherical  aberration  makes  itself  apparent 
the  condenser  fails  ;  that  is,  when,  on  account  of  under-correction, 
the  central  rays  are  brought  to  a  longer  focus  than,  the  marginal 
rays,  or  when,  because  of  over-correction,  the  marginal  rays  have  a 
longer  focus  than  the  central. 

But  (2)  it  is  also  an  absolute  essential  that  if  a  condenser  is  to 
be  of  practical  service  it  must  have  a  working  distance  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  it  to  be  focussed  through  ordinary  slips.  It  would 
be  an  advantage  if  all  objects  mounted  for  critical  high-power  work 
were  mounted  on  slips  of  a  fixed  gauge,  say  -06  inch,  which  would 
be  '  medium,'  -05  inch  being  accounted  'thin,'  and  -07  inch  'thick.' 

It  IS  plain,  however,  that  to  combine  a  large  aperture  with  a  great 
workmg  distance  the  skill  of  the  optician  is  fully  taxed,  for  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  («)  by  keeping  the  diameter  of  the  lenses  just 
Jarge  enough  to  transmit  rays  of  the  required  angle  and  no  more  ; 
(6)  by  workmg  the  convex  lenses  to  their  edge  :  (c)  by  making  the 
flmt  lenses  as  thin  as  possible.  \  /   j  o 

Now  it  is  due  to  the  eminent  Firm  whose  condenser  we  have  been 
considenng  with  such   appreciation,  to  say  that  the  condenser 
reterred  to  {d)  transmits  tlie  largest  '  solid '  cone  free  from  spherical 
{e)  that  it  has  the  greatest  working  distance  ;  (/) 


-Powell  and  Lealand's 
condenser. 


aberration 


iJiat  Its  chromatic  aberrations  are  perfectly  balanced.    In  the  pos 

ann  '^I^'*  '^-""^  °^       '""^"^  expressions  which  are  inevitable  to  the  practical  use  of 
W'lratus;  it  is  simply  convenient,  and  means  a.  full  cone  of  liglit,  a  cone  with  none 
«l  Us  rays  stopped  out. 
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session  of  these  three  essential  qualities  it  has  stood  unrivalled  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years. 

The  removal  of  the  front  lens  of  this  condenser,  which  may  be 
readily  unscrewed,  reduces  it  in  power  and  angle,  and  tlierefore 
makes  it  suitable  for  objectives  of  lower  power.  This,  however,  is 
rather  an  adaptation  involving  compromise  than  an  ideal  condenser 
for  low  powers.  When  the  highest  class  of  work  has  to  be  done  it 
is  needful  to  have  condensers  suited  to  the  jiower  of  the  objective  used. 

A  low-power  condenser  of  much  merit  is  made  by  Swift  and  Son; 
it  beo-ins,  in  its  relation  to  low  powers,  where  the  condenser  of  Powell 
and  Lealand  leaves  off.  It  consistsof  two  doublets  with  a  single  front, 
and  is  much  lower  in  both  power  and  aperture  than  that  of  the  latter 
makers  ;  but  by  sliding  off  the  front  cap  into  which  the  front  lens  is 
burnished  both  power  and  aperture  may  be  further  reduced.  It  is 
achromatic,  and  is  a  practical  and  useful  instrument  capable  of  adap- 
tation to  any  microscope.  Fig. 
199  is  a  general  illustration  of 
this  appliance. 

A  condenser  having  con- 
siderable value,  and  specially 
adapted  to  lenses  of  low  power, 
and  up  to  those  of  \  inch 
focus,  has  just  beenconstructed 
and  placed  in  our  hands  by 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand. 
It  was  made  in  response  to  the 
earnest  suggestion  of  sevei'al 
leading  microscopists,  and  in 
many  respects  fully  answers 
its  purpose.  It  is  achromatic, 
has  a  numerical  aperture  of 
•83,  with  an  aplanatic  aperture 
of  -5,  and  for  dark-ground  illumination  is  possessed  of  the  highest 
qualities.  Its  power  is  a  f  inch,  and  will  prove  a  most  useful 
adiunct  to  the  photo-micrographer,  since  it  will  enable  hnn  to  get  a 
large  image  of  the  source  of  light  on  the  object;  but  its  aberrations 
are  not  so  perfectly  lialanced  as  we  could  desire. 

It  is  possessed  of  a  new  feature  so  far  as  the  condenser  of  these 
makers  is  concerned,  having  permanently  placed  beneath  the 
optical  arrangement  an  iris  diaphragm,  and  m  addition  the  con- 
denser mount  is  supplied  Avith  a  series  of  diaphragms  and  stops  which 
are  placed  in  a  turn-out-arm  carrier  ;  this  provides  the  worker  with 
facility  as  well  as  accuracy  of  method,  since  both  of  these  can  be 
used  under  the  same  adjustment.  The  aperture  of  the  cone  trans- 
mitted by  the  condenser  with  each  diaphragm  is  engraved  upon  that 
diaphrac^m,  and  with  the  stops  for  dark  ground;  the  aperture  of  the  ob- 
iective  with  which  the  stop  will  yield  a  dark  ground  is  also  engraved 
on  it  Tliis  embodies  the  recommendations  we  have  made  below. 
We  give  an  illustration  which  is  self-explanatory  of  this  appa- 

'"''^*"BefOTe''the  introduction  of  the  homogeneous  system,  and  the 
production  of  such  great  apertures  by  Powell  and  Lealand 


Fig.  199.— S\vi£t'a  condenser. 
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a  1-5  in  a  ^tli,  a  -^M^,  and  a  .,\,th  of  an  inch  focus,  the  cone 
transmitted    by   Powell's    dry    achromatic    condenser    was  as 
larc;e  as  could  be  utilised.  But 
with  apertures  such  as  these,  and 
the  subsequent  introduction  of 
the    apoclu-omatic    system  of 
lenses,  much  larger  cones  were 
required.  To  meet  this  necessity 
Powell  and  Lealand,  at  the  urgent 
suggestion  of  EngHsh  experts, 
made  first  a  chromatic  condenser 
on  the  homogeneous  system;  but 
this  was  subsequently  succeeded 
by  an  achromatic  instrument  of    ^jg.  200.— Powell  and  Lealand's  new  low- 
great  value  on  the  same  system.  power  condenser. 
This  combination  consists  of  a 

duplex  front  with  two  doublet  backs  ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  power 
as  their  dry  achromatic  condenser,  but  is  of  much  greater  aperture. 
It  has  l)een  brought  still  more  recently  to  a  very  Iiigh  state  of  per- 


-■3 


Fig.  201. 


Fig.  202. 


Powell  and  Lealand's  liigli-power  acliromatic  condenser. 

fection,  having  an  aperture  of  1-40.  It  will  work  through  a  mount- 
ing slip  of  -07,  and  for  aperture  and  working  distance  is,  like  its 
■dry  predecessor,  quite  unapproached. 

We  present  a  general  view  of  this  instrument  in  figs.  201  and 
202,  but  it  will  bo  found  that  other  stops  than  those  illustrated  will 
1)6  required,  some  of  these  being  of  little  or  no  value  ;  while  the 
stops  made  with  rings  may  be  made  much  less  expensively  of  the 
same  form,  but  without  the  outer  rings,  having  merely  three  points 
or  arms  to  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  socket  which  receives  them. 
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In  its  original  form  it  had  the  great  disadvantage  that  the 
focussing  had  to  be  wholly  disarranged  to  change  a  diaplu'agm,  but 
it  occurred  to  the  present  Editor  that  this  could  be  obviated  by  a 
sliding  tube  carrying  one  ring  which  received  the  diaphragms. 
Originally  this  was  fixed  at  B,  fig.  202,  the  socket  for  the  diaphragms, 
being  turned  out  from  that  position  as  in  B,  fig.  201.  By  placing 
this  on  a  sliding  tube  we  can  slide  the  diaphi-agm  carrier  down, 
quite  within  reach  of  eye  and  hand,  as  at  A  B,  fig.  201,  without  in 
the  least  disturbing  the  optical  combination  ;  and  Avhen  a  diaphragm 
has  been  removed  and  another  replaced  in  B,  fig.  201,  is  turned  in, 
and  the  whole  is  slidden  up  into  position  by  means  of  A,  as  shown 
in  fig.  202. 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Lealand  have  placed  in  our  hands  an  entirely  new  condenser, 
strictly  apochromatic,  employing  a  fluorite  lens  in  the  combination, 
and  presenting  features  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  We  find  its- 
N.A.  to  be  0-95,  its  focal  length  long  enough  for  a  thick  slip,  its 
aplanatic  aperture  -9.    It  will  be  of  great  value  in  critical  work. 

It  is  essential  for  ideal  illumination  with  transmitted  light  (1)  that 
the  illuminating  axial  cone  should  be  approximately  equal  to  the  aper- 
ture of  the  objective  used  ;  (2)  that  the  object  should  be  placed  at  the 
apex  of  this  cone. 

If  an  objective  breaks  down  with  this  ideal  illumination,  which 
is  yei-y  probable,  we  must  be  content  to  sacrifice  the  ideal ;  or,  as 
is  also  exceedingly  probable,  the  object  under  examination  lacks 
contrast,  the  ideal  method  must  be  modified.  But  if  we  have  a 
suitable  object,  and  a  perfect  objective,  it  is  the  strong  conviction 
of  some  leading  experts  that,  as  we  increase  the  cone  in  aperture,  M^e 
increase  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  image,  until  the  point  is  reached 
where  the  cone  from  the  condenser  is  equal  to  the  aperture  of  the 
objective,  and,  whatever  be  the  object  used,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
exceed  this.  With  the  most  pei'fect  objectives  of  the  present  day, 
we  find  in  practice  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  a  cone  of 
light  is  used,  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  eye-piece,  is  found  to. 
occupy  three-quarters  of  the  area  of  the  back  lens  of  the  objective. 

No  condenser  is  sufficiently  free  from  spherical  aberration  to- 
transmit  a  cone  equal  to  its  oivn  aperture.  Condensers  are  all  more 
or  less  under-corrected,  and  consequently  focus  their  central  rays  at 
a  greater  distance  than  their  marginal  rays.  If  we  rack  up  the  con- 
denser so  that  the  marginal  rays  are  focussed  on  the  object,  the  focus, 
of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  centre  will  be  beyond  the  object. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  practised  in  microscopy  that  ni  the 
case  of  a  narrow  cone,  from  a  well-stopped-down  condenser— that  is, 
a  condenser  used  with  diaphragms  of  relatively  small  diameter— the 
illumination  is  at  its  greatest  intensity  wlien  the  object  is  at  the 
apex  of  the  illuminating  cone,  and  if  the  condenser  is  racked  either 
up  or  down  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  is  rapidly  diminished. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  condenser  with  great  aperture,  if  it  be  racked 
UP  the  marginal  rays  will  have  their  full  intensity,  while  those  which 
passed  through  the  central  portion  of  the  condenser  will  have  a 

diminished  intensity.  ,  n    t  j<,„f 

The  extent  to  which  this  will  take  place  will  be  wholly  dependent 
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on  the  amount  of  under-coiTection  present  in  the  condenser.  In 
some  condensers  the  under-correction  is  so  serious,  that  to  obtain  a 
■wide,  or  even  a  moderate  cone  we  so  enfeeble  the  central  cone  as 
to  reduce  it  almost  to  mere  annular  illumination,  which  is  not  a 
desirable  quality. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  aperture  of  the  cone  of  light  trans- 
mitted by  a  condenser  plays  a  very  important  part  in  giving  critical 
quality  to  an  image  with  different  objectives.  "VVe  should  therefore, 
to  use  a  condenser  accurately,  be  able  to  determine  the  ajjerture  of 
the  cone  we  are  using. 

We  may  measure  the  total  aperture  of  a  condenser  just  as  we 
do  that  of  an  objective,  viz.  by  means  of  Abbe's  apertometer. ^  But 
the  effect  ive  aperture  cannot  be  measured  in  that  way  ;  that  is  to  say, 
tlie  aperture  of  the  largest  aplanatic  cone,  or  cone  free  from  spherical 
aberration  the  condenser  is  capable  of  giving,  cannot  be  so  discovered. 

To  do  this  place  the  condenser  in  the  sub-stage  and  an  objective 
on  the  nose-piece,  focus  both  upon  an  object.  Let  the  edge  of  the- 
lamp-flame  be  used,  and  so  arrange  the  focus  of  both  optical  com- 
binations that  the  edge  of  the  clear  image  of  the  lamp-flame  falls 
centrally  upon  the  object.  Now  move  the  object  just  out  of  the 
field,  remove  the  eye-piece  and  examine  the  back  of  the  objective, 
and  if  the  aperture  of  the  aplanatic  illuminating  cone  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  objective  it  will  show  the  back  lens  to  be  full  of  light 
(fig.  203).  Therefore,  if  the  aperture  of  the  objective  is  -5,  we  know 
that  the  aplanatic  illuminating  cone  cannot  be  less  than  -5.    If  now 


Fig.  203.  Fig.  204.  Fig.  203.  Fig.  20G. 


we  close  the  diaphragm  so  that  the  image  of  it  just  appears  at  the- 
back  of  the  objective,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  aperture  of  the 
illuminating  cone  with  that  given  opening  in  the  diaphragm  ;  thus- 
in  fig.  204  it  is  a  trifle  less  than  -5  N.  A.  ' 

In  a  similar  manner  the  apertures  of  the  other  diaphragm  open- 
ings can  he  determined. 

Now  let  the  diaphragm  be  opened  to  the  full  aperture,  and  an 
objective  with  a  wider  aperture,  say  -95,  be  used.  It  will  perhaps 
be  found  that  before  we  are  able  to  fill  the  back  of  the  objective 
\vith  light  by  racking  up  the  condenser  two  black  spots  will  be 
formed  on  either  side  the  middle  of  the  disc.  When  we  reach 
the  disc  of  light  that  is  largest  (fig.  205),  any  further  racking  up 
causes  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  206.  The  last  point  before  the 
appearance  of  the  black  spots  indicates  the  largest  aplanatic  ajwrture: 
of  the  condenser,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  condenser  for  critical  workJ 

There  are  many  other  condensers  of  more  or  less  merit  and  use- 
]  Chapter  V. 

'  The  Back  of  the  Objective  and  the  Condenser,'  E.  M.  Nelson,  Eng.  Meclu 
vol.  xlvni.  No.  1284. 
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fulness,  but  we  must  confine  our  consideration  to  those  that  will 
prove  of  greatest  value  for  their  several  purposes.  _ 

A  condenser  known  as  the  '  Webster'  was  first  made  m  I860, 
and  is  still  a  very  useful  one  for  low  powers.  It  is  the  same  as 
that  made  by  Swift,'  but  without  the  middle^  combmation.  Its^ 
an^le  is  less,  and  its  range  is  not  so  extensive  ;  but  its  chiet 
commendation  in  possessing  these  qualities  is  that,  having  one  com- 
bination less  than  Swift's,  it  is  of  necessity  lower  in  price,  and  on 
that  account  will  be  welcome  to  some  woAers. 

In  its  present  form  it  reverses  its  primary  construction.  It  is 
now  made  with  a  double  front  and  a  single  back,  instead  of  a  single 

front  and  a  double  back.  ,    ,      ,  i       1  i  • 

An  achromatic  condenser  which  has  been  very  largely  used  m 
England  and  America,  and  which  has  secured  a  great  deal  of  com- 
meiidation,  is  that  of  Professor  Abbe.  The  optical  productions  of  Abbe 
ie  too  well  known  and  too  valuable,  as  a  rule,  to  make  it  needful  to 
be  other  than  perfectly  frank  concerning  so  important  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus as  this  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wide  popularity 
of  this  nstrument  is  due,  not  so  much  to  intrinsic  merit,  as  to  the 
Set  that  it  has  been  employed  by  those  chiefly  who,  pre.^ou^ly 
Snorant  of  the  value  of  any  condenser,  have  at  once  perceived  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  results  yielded  by  its  means.  _ 

S  those  who  have  made  the  scientific  use  of  the  microscope  a 
oareful  study  in  England  it  has  been  a  persistent  source  of  regret 
S  it  has  been  so  long  and  pertinaciously  taught  that  the  correct 
h  stolo"  cal  microscope  must  be  of  the  Hartnack  type,  and  hat  it 
sWd  be  used  with  narrow-angled  dry  lenses,  perhaps  a  ith-mch 
focus  and  no  illumination  but  that  afforded  by  a  small  concave 
™i,M-or  the  focal  point  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful  or  unknown 
^d  bM.tctYce  wLuy  disregarded.  No  doubt  a  student  msU-ucted 
o  thie  Hnes  would  be  astonished  indeed  when  he  exchanged  such 
TpractTce  f  or  the  illumination  and  improved  image  afforded  by  an 

^""Usuaify  such  exchange  of  illuminating  method  presages  an  ex- 
change of\istrument,  for  the  scientifically  --V-^t^'^^i^o  Z 
unsatisfactory  'tool' that  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  put  mto  the 
hilt  of  ^^^^^^  student  will  not  lend  itself  even  to  an  Abbe 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  admiration  that  ^as  been  ex^ 
pressed  or  this  condenser  has  resulted,  not  from  a  comparison  of  its 
Results  t^-i^/^  those  of  other  high-class  achromaUc  condemers  but  of 
nia.es  obtained  without  any  sub-stage  optical  ^f.^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^ 
Wpfl  in  contrast  with  the  results  obtained  by  using  this  condenser 
P        tX  same  ^sed  without  its  aid.  But  t  mt  even 

tli  rlites  ave  entirely  inferior  to  the  images  obta  ned  by  the 
Trder  o  condensers  we  only  requ  re  the  practica 

higher  order  01  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  produced  nn 

to  w^ch  we  give  consideration 

''"'"t '•  wifect  form  this  ehrotnatk  condenser  of  Abbe's  con- 

sists?Ar  srngLtLes,«,e  front  being  hemispherical,  and 

^^^^^  1  Page  252,  fig.  109. 
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-two  lower  lenses  form  a  Herscheleiau  doublet.  This  combination  is 
shown  in  fig.  207,  and  the  general  form  of  tlie  instrument  as  applied 
-to  Zeiss's  own  microscopes  is  shown  in  fig.  208. 

The  power  of  this  condenser  is  low,  and  its  aperture  is  very  lar^e 
(1-36);  hence  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  not  achromatised  it  lias 
■enormous  spherical  abei'ration.  The 
distance  between  the  foci  of  the  central 
portion  and  of  a  narrow  annular  zone 
whose  internal  diameter  is  -jith-inch  is 
:fLth-inch.  Its  aplanatic  aperture  is 
therefore  only  -5.  Now,  whilst  it  is  a 
gain  of  no  inconsiderable  character  to 
have  an  achromatised  condenser,  and 


one  which,  with  greater  or  less  enthu- 
siasm, all  workers  admit,  yet  the  point 


Fig.  207.— Optical  arrangement 
of  Abbe's  chromatic  condenser. 


Fic;.  208.-Abbe's  chromatic  condenser  as  applied  to  the  Zeiss  microscopes. 

■of  vital  importance  is  that  it  should  be  aplanatic ;  the  best  condenser 
IS  always  that  whicli  will  transmit  tlie  largest  aplanatic  cone.  At 
^'•e  Close  ot  this  section  we  furnish  a  table  of  the  relative  qualities 
"I  tlie  condensers  of  the  best  construction  now  accessible  to  the 
mcroscopist,  and  a  reference  to  this  will  show  that  Powell  and 
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Lealand's  dry  achromatic  (fig.  198)  with  the  top  removed  is  in  thin 
resoect  as  efficient  as  this  form  of  Abbe  s- 

^Sls  condenser  can  be  used  either  dry  or  --f^-^^^^^^^ 
of  course  with  obiectives  of  greater  aperture  than  10  the  base  ot 

T  fo'  '""S  illumination,  in  faot,  it  is,  pei'taps,  the  l,«t  lUu- 

4tto  ktanrand  Aows  objects  on  a  daA  ground  with  sparkkng 

the  centrallnd  peripheral  rays  ,s  not  .f^^^'^Zt^.TS^^l 

aplanatic  cone.  This  in- 
stru.ment  with  its  dia- 
p)hragmsis  shown  in  fig.  209. 
It  is  more  convenient  in 
form,  and  can  be  handled 
and  adjusted  with  greater 
facility,  than  that  of  Abbe. 
The  size  of  their  respective 
back  lenses  is  significant  in 
this  regard,  that  of  Powell's 
being  ^  inch,  and  that  of 
Abbe's  being  iT^ix  inch. 

The    diaphragms  (fig. 
210,  A)  have  a  central  aper- 
ture, for   the  purpose  of 
centring,  and  the  move- 
ment is  made  by  means  of 
an  outer  sliding  tube,  6,  witli 
a  slot  at  the  top  in  which 
the  arm  A  fits,  and  another 
arm,  B,isplacedat  the  lower 
end  so  as  to  give  ready  connnand  of  the  ^-^ation.^  Tins  pW^^ 
tl.P  use  of  one  or  two  oblique  pencils  mcideut  90  -ipait  • 
?hc  coX^er  thusmountedisonlyintendedas  an  obh^ 


Fig.  209. — Powell  and  Lealand's 
cliromatio  oil  condenser. 


Fig.  210. 


together  m        aix^v... — 
clianges  in  the  light  as  above  mentioned. 
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As  we  intimated  above,  Professor  Abbe  lias  now  produced  an 
achromatic  condenser,  ostensibly  for  use  in  high-power  photogi-aphic 
work,  but  in  fact  of  much  more  general  utility.  It  consists  of  a  single 
front  with  two  double  backs,  and  it  projects  a  sharp  and  perfectly 
achromatic  image  of  the  source  of  light  in  the  plane  of  the  object. 
Its  power  is  low,  being  -^-inch  focus,  and  it  has  a  total  aperture  of  1  -0. 
Its  gi-eat  superiority  over  the  chromatic  form  is  that  it  transmits  a 
much  larger  aplaiiatic  cone  than  that ;  for  whereas  the  former  gave 


Fig.  211. — Abbe's  achromatic  condenser. 

only  an  aplanatic  cone  of  -5,  this  instrument  yields  a  similar  cone  of 
•65.  Like  Its  predecessor  it  is  large  and  heavy ;  and,  with  great  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  our  Continental  neighbours,  we  would  suggest  that 
this  IS  a  too  general  characteristic ;  the  back  lens  in  this  case  is 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  barely  f  of  an  inch  is  utilised 
when  It  is  transmitting  its  largest  cone.  The  instrument  is  repre- 
sented m  fig.  211,  but  a  very  excellent  modification  in  fitting  it  to 
-b^nghsh  microscopes  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  the 
optimn,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  212,  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
tne  tittmg  tor  diaphragms  is 
conveniently  placed,  and  an 
iris  diaphragm  can  be  used  with 
great  ease  below  this.  This 
'turn-out'  arm  carries  a  disc 
of  metal  to  receive  the  dia- 
phragms, stops,  <fec.  Over  this 
IS  fitted  a  ring  into  which  screw 
adapters,  which  will  allow  other 
condensers  to  be  used  on  the 
one  mechanism. 

The  metal  disc  should  have 
a  central  aperture  as  lar^e  as  t-. 

the  larrrpiif  \^r,„^T  *  '     c    Fio.  212. — Baker's  fitting  for  Abbe's  aclu-o- 

thp nZl  .  condenser  used  in  English  micro, 

^ne combinations  to beused  with  scopes. 

he  mount.  It  should  be  thick  enough  to  receive  two  stops  or  dia- 
pniagms  at  a  time.    This  power  to  alter  a  diaphragm  or  stop  so  as 

a  2 
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to  secure  any  required  arrangement  of  apertures  and  stops  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  any  of  the  adjustments  of  the  condenser  is  a 
practical  gain  of  a  very  valuable  kind. 

Diaphragms  should  be  marked  with  the  numerical  aperture  they 
yield  and  stops  should  be  marked  with  the  numerical  aperture  of 
the  cone  they  cut  out.  Empirical  numbers  are  misleadnig  and 
valueless.  This  special  marking  need  not  involve  two  sets  of  dia- 
phrao-ms  with  two  condenser  combinations,  one  for  high  and  the 
other  for  low  powers ;  the  different  numerical  apertures  for  eacli 
may  be  marked  on  either  side  of  the  diaphragm  or  stop.  Memory 
cannot  fail  if  we  make  the  loiver  side  of  the  diaphragm  indicate  the 
apertures  for  the  lower-power  condenser,  and  vice  versa. 

We  may  note  that  for  dark-ground  work  stops  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  back  lens  of  the  condenser,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dia- 
phragm—which  is  less  important— an  inch  of  distance  should  not 
Tdg  gxcggcIgcIi 

The  iris  diaphragm  is  for  general  purposes  more  convenient  than 
the  usual  circular  plate,  but  it  has  the  drawback  of  being  incapable 
of  setting  to  any  exact  size.  A  delicate  point  m  an  image,  caught 
with  a  certain-sized  diaphragm,  is  not  regained  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  the  iris,  1  and  may  involve  much  patience  and  labour; 
but  a  well-made  larqe  plate  of  graduated  diaphragms  wiU  whoUy 
remove  this  difficulty.  Moreover,  for  testing  object-glasses  it  is 
supremely  important  that  a  metal  diaphragm  be  used,  so  that  tlie 
conditions  of  illumination  maybe  readily  and  accurately  reproduced. 

Messrs  Beck  provide  a  condenser  with  a  movable  top,  carrj-ing 
front  lenses  of  different  power  central  with  the  backs.  Its  character 
will  be  readily  seen  in  the  illustration  given  m  fig.  213.    This  com- 
bines a  high-,  low-,  or  medium-immersion 
or  dry  condenser  in  one  piece  of  appa- 
ratus.   The  first  lens  when  brought  over 
the  back  combination  has  a  low  angle, 
and  is  intended  for  use  without  fluid  for 
histological  subjects.    The  next  is  a  fuU- 
aperture  lens,  with  which,  by  revolving 
the  diaphragm,  the  angle  can  be  varied 
from  180°  downwards.    The  third  lens, 
with  full  aperture  of  diaphragm,  has  an 
angle  of  110°  in  glass  =  1-25  N.A.,  and 
^..^.^  is  truncated,  cutting  out  the  central  rays. 

Fia.  213.— Beck's  variable  con-  The  fourth  lens  has  also  an  aperture  of 
denser.  ^^.35^  j^i-^d  is  similar  to  No.  3,  but  the 

periphery  is  painted  over  so  as  to  allow  pencils  only  at  right  aiigles 
to  nass  Ingenious  as  this  arrangement  is,  it  as  hkely  to  interfeie 
with  the  corrections;  and  as  the  aperture  is  not  exceptionally  great, 
■if  nils  here  for  no  special  notice. 

It  nvxy  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  unable  or  indisposed  to 
spend  considerable  sums  upon  condensers  to  state  that  an  excellent 


•!!  1,0  Hrpeil  that  apertures  can  be  exactly  reproduced  with  the  iris  m 
It  wi  1       urge  I  ^^^-^^P  tUorefore,  in  the  case  of  the  niicroscoi  e  ? 

photogi-aphic  lenses  ,  ^^  hy  can^^^^^  condensers  a  very  shght  difference  ."  the 
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achromatic  condenser  can  be  made  by  placing  a  Zeiss  'ajjlanatische 
Jjupen '  on  Steinlieil's  formula  in  the  sub-stage.'  These  are  made  in 
two  different  powers,  viz.  1  inch  and  H  inch,  and  we  can  .fully 
testify  to  their  being  the  most  useful  hand-lenses  for  ordinary  work 
that  can  be  employed.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Zeiss  for  bringing 
out  such  excellent  achromatic  lenses  at  so  low  a  jJrice,  and  so  meeting 
a  want  long  and  generally  felt.  An  achromatic  loup  of  this  kind 
is  almost  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  microscopic  outfit, 
and  if  a  tube  to  receive  it  be  arranged  in  the  sub -stage  these  lenses 
make  really  excellent  condeiisers  for  low  powei's.  It  need  not  have 
a  centring  sub-stage,  but  only  a  central  fitting.  It  is  not  of  course 
qualified  to  supplant  the  condenser  of  larger  and  more  perfect  in- 
struments, but  it  is  capable  of  raising  students'  and  other  simj)le 
microscoiDes  to  a  much  higher  level. 

"Without  a  condenser  the  microscope  is  either  (by  construction) 
not  a  scientific  instrument,  or  it  is  an  instrument  unscientifically 
used.  It  becomes  a  mere  'magnifying  glass.'  It  is  the  adaptation 
for  and  use  of  a  condenser — though  as  sim^Dle  as  a  hemispherical 
lens  fitted  into  a  stage  plate — that  raises  it  to  a  microscope. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  needful  for  the  condenser  in  a  general  way  (Chapter 
III.  p.  169);  we  may  add  here  that  the  simplest  form  of  sub-stage 
Ijeing  a  tube  fixed  centrally  in  the  optic  axis  of  the  microscope,  the 
simplest  form  of  condenser-mount  will  be  a  tube  sliding  into  this. 
It  must  not  screw,  it  must  push,  and  there  should  be  a  little  beloAv 
the  back  lens  a  shoulder  to  hold  the  diaphragms,  stops,  glasses,  etc. 
Centring  gear  is  not  necessary  with  students'  and  elementary  micro- 
scopes. The  slight  displacements  due  to  varying  centres  of  different 
objectives  will  with  such  microscopes  prove  of  no  moment  if  the 
sub-stage  is  once  for  all  carefully  fixed  centrally  in  the  axis. 

What  we  require  to  do  is  to  centre  the  image  of  the  lamp  flame, 
as  seen  with  a  low-power  lens  through  the  condenser,  so  that  it 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  This  can  be  done  by  moA'ing  the 
lamp  or  the  mirror,  and  until  this  is  satisfactory  the  best  results 
cannot  be  obtained.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  re- 
move the  combination  in  order  to  alter  a  diaphragm  2  or  stop,  in 
this  simple  mount  an  internal  sliding  tube  may  be  "used,  something 
like  that  described  in  the  latest  form  of  the  apochromatic  condenser 
of  Powell  and  Lealand.  It  will  be  a  further  advantage  to  have  a 
separate  cell  to  fit  into  the  bottom  of  the  sliding  tube  to  receive 
coloured  glasses ;  a  spiral  slot-focussing  arrangement  may  be  added 
with  advantage  to  this  kind  of  mount,  acting"  like  a  pocket  pencil, 
•cor  students'  and  elementary  microscopes — now  so  often  and  so 
unwisely  without  condensers— this  is  a  most  inexpensive  and  most 
convenient  arrangement. 

inappreciable  in  the  case  of  a  photographic  lens.  (2)  It  is  in  small  apertures  such 
as  are  seldom  used  in  photographic  lenses  where  the  flifficultv  arises  in  the  case  of 
l  ie  microscope.  (8)  It  is  in  the  small  apertures  that  the  iris  fails  to  respond  to 
the  movement  of  the  lever. 

■  Jowrn.  Boy.  Micro.  Sac.  series  ii.  vol.  iii.  on  Zeiss'  loup.    E.  M.  Nelson. 
In  the  technical  language  or  usage  of  microscopists  a  diaphragm  means  a  hole 
or  aperture;  thus  a  '  large  diaphragm'  moans  that  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
Plate,  disc,  or  iris  is  large.    A  '  stop  '  is  an  opaque  disc  stojiping  out  central  rays. 
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An  epitome  of  its  pimcipal  points  may  be  of  service. 

1 .  A  sub-stage  tube  fixed  centrally  to  the  body  of  the  microscope. 

2.  A  spiral  slotted  tube  to  push  into  1. 

3.  A  tube  carrying  the  optical  combination  of  the  condenser 
sliding  into  2,  with  a  pin  moving  in  the  spiral  slot. 

4.  A  long  tube  carrying  the  diaphragm  and  slots  sliding  into  3, 

5.  A  cell  carrying  coloured  glasses  sliding  into  the  bottom  of  4. 
Condensers  require  specinl  onounting  for  use  with  the  jjo/ariscope. 

Then  at  least  two  '  turn-out '  rotating  rings  are  required  to  hold 
selenites.    Swift  makes  an  ingenious  midtum  in  parvo  mount  for 
employing,  amongst  other  things,  the  condenser  with  the  polariscope, 
to  which  we  call  attention  in  describing  the  polariscope.    But  we 
know  of  no  plan  equal  to  that  found  in  the  best  stand  of  Powell  and 
Lealand.    The  sub-stage  has  a  double  ring,  one  placed  concentrically 
within  the  other.    The  inner  one  revolves  by  a  milled  head  and 
receives  the  usual  sub-stage  apparatus.    The  outer  one  receives  a 
mount  of  three  selenites  which  revolve,  and  are  placed  on  'turn-out 
arms.    On  the  upper  part  of  this  mount  of  selenites  is  a  screw,  which 
receives  the  optical  combination  of  their  dry  achromatic  condenser. 
"When  this  is  screwed  in  its  place  we  have  a  condenser  of  the  first 
■order,  with  a  mount  of  three  plates  of  selenites  taking  the  place  of  a 
mount  of  diaphragms  &c.    Now  from  the  under  part  of  the  sub- 
stage  into  the  inner  and  revolving  ring  is  fitted  the  polariser,  and 
this  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  practice. 

We  would  advise  the  microscopist  to  avoid  condenser  mounts 
which  carry  their  own  centring  movements  apart  from  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  that  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  Abbe's  new  achromatic  condenser.  It  is  manifestly  better  to  fit 
the  rectangular  movements  to  the  sub-stage,  and  then  they  become 
available  for  all  the  apparatus  employed  with  the  sub-stage.  Apian 
which  requires  that  each  piece  of  sub-stage  apparatus  which  needs 
centring  should  be  provided  with  separate  fittings  for  this  purpose 
can  have  nothing  to  recommend  it.  ,         ^  •  + 

We  give  on  the  adjoining  page  a  list  presenting  the  most  import- 
■ant  features  of  the  most  important  condensers,  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  service  to  the  student  and  worker. 

The  aplanatic  aperture  given  in  the  table  means  the  ^ .  A.  ot  t  le 
greatest  solid  cone  a  condenser  is  capable  of  transmitting,  tlie 
source  of  light  being  the  edge  of  the  flame  placed  m  the  axis. 

The  cone  transmitted  bv  any  condenser  is  assumed,  tor  practical 
purposes,  to  be  a  solid  one,  so  long  as  the  image  seen  at  the  back  ot 
the  object-glass  when  the  eye-piece  is  removed  (the  condenser  and 
flame  being  centred  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  objective,  and  the  source 
of  light  focussed  by  the  condenser  on  the  object)  presents  an  un- 
broken disc  of  light.  .   ,  ,  1 

The  moment,  however,  the  disc  breaks,  that  is,  black  spots  appeal 
in  it,  or  its  periphery  breaks  away  from  its  centre,  then,  as  ^ve  have 
shown  above,  spherical  aberration  comes  into  play  and  the  limit  ot 
aperture  for  which  that  condenser  is  aplanatic  has  been  exceeded 

The  limit  -iven  in  the  table  is  for  the  edge  of  the  flame  as  _a 
*;ource  of  light.  When,  however,  a  single  point  of  light  in  the  axis 
is  the  source,  the  condenser  will  be  much  more  sensitive,  and  a  lo^^er 
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value  for  the  aplanatio  aperture  tlian  tiiat  given  in  the  table  will  be 
'^obtained.  But  as  a  single  point  of  light  is  seldom,  if  ever,  practically- 
used  in  microscopy,  it  was  deemed  better  to  place  in  the  table  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  and  probably  truer  result. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  the  best  dark  grounds  are  obtained  when 
■a  stop  is  used  which  is  of  just  a  sufficient  size  to  give  a  suitable  dark 
tield  and  no  more. 

When  such  a  stop  has  been  chosen,  and  excellent  results  are  ob- 
tained with,  say,  balsam-mounted  objects,  and  then  in  the  place  of  this 
living  animalcules  in  water  be  examined,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  a  dark  field  can  no  longer  be  obtained. 

For  animalcules  in  water  and  '  pond  life '  generally  a  stop  larger 
than  that  employed  for  ordinary  objects  will  be  necessary. 


Total 

Aplanatic 

Coiuleiiser 

apert\ire 

aperture 

Power 

N.A. 

1.  Powell  and  Lealand's  dry  achromatic  (1S57) 

•99 

•8 

1 

'i 

:t 

2.       .,             „       top  lens  removed  . 

•5 

b.       ,,             „       bottom  lens  only  . 

•24 

4.  Swift's  achromatic  

•92 

•5 

+ 

5.       „           „        top  lens  removed 

•22 

1 

6.  Abbe's  chromatic  (3  lenses)  (1873) 

1^36 

•5 

I 

3 

7.       „          „       top  lens  removed 

•3 

3 

8.  Powell  and  Lealand's  chromatic  (Abbe's  for- 

1-3 

•7 

1 

5 

9.  Powell  and  Lealands  oil  achromatic  (1886)  . 

1-4 

11 

X 
B 

10.       ,,            „       used  dry .... 

1^0 

•8 

X 

11.       ,,             „       top  lens  removed  . 

•4 

\ 

\° 

2 

12.  Abbe's  achromatic  (1888)  .... 

•98 

•65 

13.       „          ,,        top  lens  removed 

•28 

1 

14.  Powell  and  Lealand's  low-power  achromatic 

(1889)  

•83 

•5 

ft 

1.5.  Powell  and  Lealand's  Apochromatic  (1891)  . 
16.  Zeiss's    '  aplanatische    Lupen '  large  field 

•95 

•9 

4 

10 

(Steinheil  formula)  

•32 

1 

other  Illuminators. — In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  large  number  of  special  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  real  or  supposed  end  in  illumi- 
nation. Many  of  these  have  proved  wholly  impracticable  and  had  a 
mere  ephemeral  existence  ;  many  more  never  accomplished  the  end 
for  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  constructed  ;  and  a  still  larger 
number  have  been  superseded  by  high-class  condensers. 

The  great  majority  of  these  illuminators  were  devised  for  the 
■production  of  oblique  light.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed 
■a  few  years  ago,  it  is  rendered  needless  by  condensers  of  great  aper- 
ture. AH  the  obliquity  at  present  needed  can  be  obtained  with  Powell 
and  Lealand's  oil-achromatic  condenser.  But  not  to  ignore  tliose 
who  may  still  desire  it  in  its  older  form,  we  may  say  that  it  is  found 
in  its  very  best  form  in  Stephenson's  catadioptric  illuminator.  By 
Its  means  a  greater  obliquity  can  be  obtained  tlian  can  be  utilised 
even  by  our  modern  objectives.  The  general  form  of  this  instrument 
IS  seen  in  fig.  214,  but  the  principle  of  its  construction  and  operation 
will  be  understood  by  the  diagram  given  in  fig.  215.  The  illutainator 
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consists  o£  a.  segment,  C,  D,  E  (cut  from  the  edge  inwards),  of  a 
plano-convex  lens  of  crown  glass  of  1-inch  radius  of  curvature,  the 
lens  having  a  diameter  of  1"2  inch,  and  therefore  a  thickness  of 
0-2  inch,  the  upper  surface  being  black.  The  segment  has  a  length 
of  0-56  inch  and  a  depth  of  0-5  inch,  and  is  therefore  almost  a 
square.  The  curved  surface  is  silvei'ed  as  in  the  catoptric  lens 
described  in  1879.  It  is  cemented  to  a  rectangular  piece  of  flint 
glass.  A,  B,  C,  E,  the  refractive  index  of  which  is  1-652.  The 
thickness  of  the  flint  being  0-34  inch  makes  the  total  thickness^ 
when  the  two  are  cemented  together,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch. 

The  object  of  the  flint  glass  is  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  it 
disposes  of  three-fourths  of  the  spherical  aberration  of  a  concave 
mirror  of  these  dimensions,  and  enables  one  to  use  light  which  is 
'practically  parallel ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it,  has  the  very  obvious 
one  of  securing  greater  aperture,  which  is  the  primary  consideration. 


Pig.  215. 


Pio.  214. — Steplienson's  catadioiitrio 
illuminator. 

As  fig.  21.5  shows,  rays  which  enter  the  flint  glass  horizontally  are 
reflected  at  the  silvered  surface  of  the  crown-glass  segmeiit,  and 
apertures  are  thus  obtained  ranging  from  0-77  to  1-644,  JS. A.  m 
flint  and  l-r)12  N.A.  in  crown. 

To  obtain  the  smaller  apertures,  the  plane  surface  of  the^  under 
part  of  the  flint  is  utilised  by  cementing  to  it  a  segment,  F  (rather 
more  than  half),  of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  radius  0-2o  nich,  witJx 
a  focus  in  crown  0-04  inch  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  ttmt^ 
and,  therefore,  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  slide  having  a  thickness  of 
0-04  inch.  In  order  that  the  rays  may  be  received  from  the 
mirror  beneath  (and  not  horizontally)  a  small  right-angle  reflecting 
I)rism,  G,  is  placed  with  one  of  its  sides  opposite  to  and  parallel  witii 
the  receiving  side  of  the  flint-glas.s.  „  .^^^Hvs- 

The  aperture  of  tlie  illuminator  is  only  limited  by  the  refractn^ 
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index  of  the  flint-glass  used.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  larger  aper- 
ture than  1644  N.  A.,  it  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  flint-glass  of 
hiijher  refractive  index  than  1'652.  The  aperture  is  always  within 
half  per  cent,  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  (on  a  slide  of  the 
same  material  0"03  inch  thick),  so  that  if  glass  were  used  of  the 
refractive  index  1*721  the  aperture  of  the  illuminator  would  be 
1'712  N.A.,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  with  increasing  densities.  But 
when  we  use  glass  beyond  about  1*65  we  get  into  difficulties,  as  very 
dense  glass  is  always  more  or  less  coloured,  which,  by  quenching  the 
more  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  has  a  tendency  to  diminisli 
the  effective  aperture.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  work,  and  in- 
volves the  use  of  some  fluid  at  least  as  refractive  as  itself.  With 
flint  of  l'65we  have  monobi'oniide  of  naphthaline  to  connect  the  lens 
and  the  slide,  and  the  glass  is  practically  colourless  and  easy  to 
work  ;  above  all,  we  have  an  aperture  which  exceeds  by  8  per  cent, 
a  balsam  angle  of  180°.  To  connect  the  oi'dinary  crown-glass  Avith 
the  illuminator,  the  homogeneous  medium  (oil  or  otherwise)  used  with 
the  objective  can  always  be  employed,  but  with  flint-glass  slides  a 
more  refractive  fluid,  such  as  oil  of  cassia  or  monobromide  of 
naphthaline,  is  necessary. 

The  oil  of  cassia  if  pure  will  suffice  for  an  aperture  of,  say,  1*62 
iS.A.,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  it  has  a  less  unpleasant 
smell;  but  for  the  full  apei-ture  of  1-644  this  is  insufficient,  and 
monobromide,  or  some  equally  refractive  medium,  must  be  employed. 
Such  solutions  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  although  inodorous,  are  ob- 
jectionable for  this  purpose,  from  their  chemical  action,  and  for  other 
reasons.  The  light  obtained  by  this  ingenious  instrument  is  free 
from  colour,  since  it  is  obtained  by  reflexion,  but  in  actual  use  we 
And  its  weakness  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  its  light  lacks  intensity. 

Of  all  the  older  oblique  illuminators  Wenhnni's  reflex  ilhmiinalor 
was  probably  the  best  in  its  day,  although  not  easy  to  manage,  and 
its  results  can  now,  of  course,  be  surpassed  by  the  best  condenser. 
It  is  composed  of  a  glass  cylinder  (fig.  216,  a)  half  an  inch  long,  and 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  one  side  of  which,  starting  from 
the  bottom  edge,  is  worked  to  a  polished  face  at  an  angle  of  64°  with 
the  base.  The  top  of  tlie  cylinder  is  polished  flat,  whilst  its  lower 
surface  is  convex,  being  polished  to  a  radius  of  of  an  inch  ;  close 
beneath  this  last  is  set  a  plano-convex  lens  of  li-inch  focus  ;  and 
the  combination  is  set  eccentrically  in  a  fitting,  i  i,  adapted  to  be 
received  into  the  sub-stage.  The  parallel  rays,  fff,  reflected  up 
mto  it  from  the  mirror,  are  made  to  converge,  by  the  convex  surfaces 
!it  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  at  such  an  angle  that  if  their  course 
were  continued  through  glass  they  would  meet  at  the  point  /i,  above 
the  glass  slide  c  ;  but  by  impinging  on  the  inclined  polished  surface, 
tliey  are  reflected  to  the  flat  segmental  top,  from  which  again  they 
would  be  reflected  obliquely  downwards  so  as  to  meet  in  the  point. 

but  for  its  being  brought  into  '  immersion-contact '  with  tlie  under 
side  of  the  slide.  Passing  upwards  through  the  slide,  they  meet  in 
n.  point,  ff,  a  little  above  its  upper  surface,  in  the  optic  axis  of  the 
microscope,  to  which  point  the  object  must  be  brought ;  and  by 
giving  rotation  either  to  the  object  or  to  the  illuminator  it  may 
be  illuminated  from  every  azimuth.    For  convenience  of  centring,  a 
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black  half-cylinder,  e,  is  so  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
that  if  a  dot  upon  its  upper  surface  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  view  of  a  low-power  objective,  its  focus,  </,  will  he  m  the 
optic  axis.  Some  skill  and  practice  are  required  to  use  this  apparatus 
to  advantage,  but  i  it  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  mas^ter- 
in"  its  difficulties.  It  is  Ijest  suited  to  thin,  flat  objects  ;  with  those 
°  that  are  thick  and  irregular 

distortion  is  unavoidable. 
Although  specially  designed 
as  a  '  black-ground  '  illu- 
minator, it  may  also  be 
made  useful  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  difficult  test-objects 
by  transmitted  light,  the 
illuminator  being  lowered 
until  a  coloured  spectrum 
appears  in  the  field,  the 
rays  of  which  bring  out 
their  markings  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  For 
use  with  either  of  these 
arrangements  for  'black- 
ground'  illumination,  it  is 
better    that  the  objects 
should  be  mounted  '  dry,' 
especially  when  they  are 
to  be  viewed  under  'im- 
mersion '   objectives,  bal- 
sam-mounted objects  being 
thus  seen  better  with  dry- 
front  objectives. 

This  was  followed  by 
'disc'  and  'button'  illu- 
minators. Mr.  Wenham 
devised  the  simple  illumi- 
nator shown  in  fig.  217.  This  consists  of  a  semicircular  disc  of 
crlass  (somewhat  resembling  the  half  of  a  button),  of  half  an  inch 
fn  diameter,  the  sides  of  which  are  flattened,  while  the  circular  edge 
is  rounded  and  well  polished  to  a  transverse  radius  of  -^Ui  ot  an  men. 
This  concentrates  the  light  thrown  upon  any  part  of  its  circuraterence 
on  to  an  object  mounted  on  a  slide  of  the  usual 
^  thickness  with  whose  under  side  it  is  brought 
into  immersion-contact  by  the  intervention  ot 

  —     either  water,  glycerine,  or  a  more  refractive  oil. 

Fio.  217.  — Wenlmm's  should  be  SO  fitted  to  the  microscope  as  to 

disc  illuminator.  -1^^^^^^^^^,^^^  ^he  object  from  any  azimuth,  it  should 
have  its  flat  sides  grasped  in  a  clip,"  which  may  either  be  mounted 
on  the  sub-stage  or  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  stage,  in  either 
case  having  its  diametric  section  brought  up  to  the  under  surface  of 
Te  ol^ect-llide.  By  giving  rotation  to  the  oH^<^^^^^^^f^^^'Z 
remaining  fixed,  the  illuminating  beam  may  be  made  to  cioss  tne 


Fig.  210. — Wenham's  reflex  illuminator. 
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former  in  any  clirectioi\  that  is  titted  to  bring  out  its  markings ;  then 
followed  small  hemispherical  lenses  of  various  foci  attached  by  oil  or 
other  fluid  to  the  base  of  the  slide,  and  caused  to  receive  oblique  rays 
from  the  mirror,  or  a  low-power  objective,  arranged  by  '  swinging ' 
sub-stage  to  give  various  angles  upon  this  lens.  The  difiiculty  with  all 
these  was  (1)  that  a  lens  of  different  focus  was  needed  for  different 
powers  ;  which,  however,  was  reduced  to  its  minimum  by  the  use  of, 
.say,  three  lenses  of  different  foci,  greater, than  hemispheres,  and  so 
mounted  on  the  rack  that  takes  the  sub-stage  as  to  control  or  alter 
the  position  of  the  focal  point  by  racking  up  or  down  ;  and  (2)  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  get  sufficient  intensity  of  light  by  their  means. 
It  was  the  arrival  of  Abbe's  chromatic  condenser  that  put  an  end, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  sucii  devices.  When  it  was  employed 
witJi  oil  great  obliquity  with  far  greater  intensity  was  the  immediate 
result,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  surpassed  by  Powell's.  This 
particular  quality  of  oblique  illumination  was  still  further  advanced 
hjFoiveH's  Hruncated'form  of  their  latest  condenser,  which  constitutes 
oue  of  the  most  oblique  illuminators  extant ;  and  that  too  with 
abundance  of  intense  light.  It  is,  of  course,  very  chromatic.  But 
we  can  obtain  all  desirable  obliquity  with  all  needful  intensity  -with 
the  Powell  and  Lealand  achromatic  oil-condenser  with  a  slot,  and  that 
quite  without  colour.  Hence  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  best 
oblique  illuminator  at  present  made.  We  have  written  enough  to 
make  the  grounds  of  our  strongly  expressed  judgment  clear  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  critical 
images,  and  getting  the  best  results  from  object-glasses,  'swinging' 
sub-stages  and  concentric  microscopes  are  needless,  and  may  be 
mischievous  elaborations.  ^ 

To  give  completeness  to  this  part  of  our  subject  it  is  needful  to 
refer  to  the  spot-lexs  and  the  paraboloid,  although  they  have 
practically  lost  their  importance  to  the  microscopist. 

A  spot  lens  is  a  condenser  with  a  permanent  axial  stop  fixed  in 
it  to  cut  off  the  central  rays  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dark 
gi'ound  upon  which  the  illuminated  object  lies.  Obviously  it  is  not 
•a  commendable  accessory  ;  it  is  a  condenser,  but  having  a  fixed  stop 
it  can  only  be  used  for  this  mode  of  illumination  ;  and,  in  this  form, 
It  can  only  be  used  critically  with  objectives  of  a  certain  definite 
aperture,  because,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  dark-ground  illumination 
the  stop  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  aperture  of  the  objective  employed. 
In  other  words,  a  spot  lens  only  does  in  a  limited  and  imperfect 
way  for  certain  object-glasses  what  a  good  condenser  with  proper 
stops  will  do  for  all  with  which  the  spot  lens  can  be  employed.  The 
fact  IS  that  the  best  recent  condensers  render  needless  much  costly 
sub-stage  apparatus,  and,  therefore,  the  younger  microscopists  may 
well  afford  a  fine  condenser  at  once. 

The  paraboloid,  or  parabolic  illuminator,  as  devised  by  Mr. 
vVenhaiii,  and  subsequently  improved  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  ingenious 
and  beautiful  instrument  as  it  is,  comes  under  the  same  ca'tegory. 
■It  consists  of  a  paraboloid  of  glass  that  reflects  to  its  focus  the  rays 
■which  fall  upon  its  internal  surface.    A  diagrammatic  section  of 

'  Chapter  III.  p.  1(39. 
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this  instrument,  slxowing  the  course  of  the  rays  tlirough  it,  is  given 
in  fig.  218,  the  shaded  portion  representing  the  paraboloid.'  The 
parallel  rays  r  r'  r"  (fig.  219),  entering  its  lower  surface  perpendicu- 
larly, pass  on  until  they  meet  its  parabolic  surface,  on  which  they  fall 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  totally  reflected  by  it,  and  are  all  dii-ected 
towards  its  focus,  F.  The  top  of  the  paraboloid  being  ground  out  into 
a  spherical  curve  of  which  F  is  the  centre,  the  rays  in  emerging  from 
it  undergo  no  refraction,  since  each  falls  perpendicularly  upon  the 
part  of  the  surface  through  which  it  passes.  A  stop  placed  at  8 
prevents  any  of  the  rays  reflected  upwards  by  the  mirror  from 
passing  to  the  object,  which,  being  placed  at  F,  is  ilkuninated  by 
the  rays  reflected  into  it  from  all  sides  of  the  paraboloid.  Those 
rays  which  pass  through  it  diverge  again  at  various  angles  ;  and  if 


Fig.  218. — Parabolic 
illuminator. 


Fio.  219. 


the  least  of  the.se,  G  F  H,  be  greater  than  the  angle  of  aperture  of 
the  object-glass,  none  of  them  can  enter  it.  The  stop  S  is  attached 
to  a  stem  of  wire,  which  passes  vertically  th)-ough  the  paraboloid 
and  terminates  in  a  knob  beneath,  as  shown  in  tig.  218  ;  and  by 
means  of  this  it  may  be  pushed  upwards  so  as  to  cut  off  the  les> 
divergent  rays  in  their  passage  towards  the  object.  It  is  claimeti 
that  this  instrument  has  great  capabilities  of  giving  dark-gromul 
illumination  with  lenses  of  'wide  apertures' ;  but  that  has  application 
to  the  lenses  contemporary  with  its  introduction,  and  not  to  wide 
apertures  as  applied  to  tlie  lenses  of  to-day.  In  comparison  with 
'what  can  be  done  with  condensers  it  suffers  greatly  after  we  pass, 
the  Vinch  objective,  although  it  does  give  excellent  results  witli 


employ 


.  A  parabolic  illuminator  was  firnt  devised  by  Mr.  Wenhani,  ^^■l.o,  ^^ovrevev, 
„loyed  a  silver  speculum  for  tbe  purpose.^  About  ^^-^^J^^^^-^ 


devised  an  annular  condenser  of  glass  tor  the  same  purpose  (see  Trans. 
Soc.  ser.  i  vol.  iii.  1852,  pp.  85,  182).    The  two  principles  are  combmed  m  the  glass- 
paraboloid. 
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very  low  powers  such  as  H-iuch,  2-inch,  and  3-inch  objectives 
wheii  employed  to  illuminate  large  objects  such  as  whole  insects, 
because  this  instrument  gives  more  diffusion  of  light  over  the  whole 
of  a  large  object  than  a  condenser  does. 

There  is  another  pai'aboloid  which,  for  completeness,  we  must 
briefly  consider.  In  order  to  adapt  the  paraboloid  for  dark-ground 
illumination  under  objectives  of  wide  angle  of  aperture,  Mr. 
Wenhaui  '  long  since  constructed  a  flat-topped  paraboloid,  fitted  to 
reflect  only  rays  of  such  extreme  obliquity  that  they  would  not 
pass  out  of  the  fiat  surface  of  the  paraboloid  into  the  under  surface 
of  the  slide  unless  a  film  of  either  water  or  of  some  liquid  of  higher 
refractive  index  (such  as  turpentine  or  oil  of  cloves)  were  interjaosed 
between  them.  When  thus  enabled  to  enter  the  slide  these  rays  pass 
■on  until  they  meet  the  cover,  from  which  (in  the  case  of  dry -front 
objectives)  they  are  reflected  downwards  upon  the  surface  of  the 
object,  giving  it  a  bright  illumination  on  a  perfectly  dark  field.  The 
special  value  of  this  instrument,  however,  not  being  then  under- 
stood, it  was  not  constructed  for  sale  ;  the  same  princiijle  having 
been  more  recently  taken  up  by  Dr.  Edmunds — an  immersion-para- 
boloid was  specially  devised  by  him  for  use  with  immersion- 
objectives  of  wide  aperture.  But  it  utterly  fails  for  this  purpose. 
The  object  has  to  be  mounted  on  the  slip  dry,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  immersion-objective  at  once  is  sacrificed,  because  the 
air-space  between  the  object  and  the  cover — which  is  essential  to 
this  illuminator — destroys  homogeneity  and  reduces  the  objective 
practically  to  an  air-lens.  It  was  believed  that  Amphij/leura 
■pellucida  was  resolved  by  its  means  with  an  oil-objective,  but  this 
has  not  been,  and  we  believe  cannot  be,  established.  By  good  and 
careful  manipulation  we  have  obtained  faint  resolution  of  A.  pelhicida 
with  a  dry  lens,  but"  an  immersion  lens  used  diy  is  so  completely 
out  of  correction  that  it  will  resolve  nothing. 

Polarising  Apparatus.— In  order  to  examine  transparent  objects 
■by  polarised  light,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  means  of  polarising 
the  rays  before  they  pass  through  the  object,  and  to  apply  to  them, 
m  some  part  of  their  course  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  an 
nnnl ysing  mGdmm.  These  two  requirements  maybe  provided 'for 
111  different  modes.  The  polariser  may  be  either  a  bundle  of  plates 
of  thm  glass,  used  in  place  of  the  mirror,  and  polarising  the  rays  by 
reflexion  ;  or  it  may  be  a  '  single  image  '  or  'Nicol '  prism  of  Iceland 
spar,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  transmit  only  one  of  the  two 
rays  into  which  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  is  made  to  divaricate  by 
passing  through  this  substance.  Of  these  two  methods  the  '  Nicol ' 
prism  IS  the  one  generally  preferred,  the  objection  to  the  reflecting 
polariser  being  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  rotate.  Tliis  polarising 
prism  IS  usually  fixed  in  a  tube  (fig.  220,  A),  furnished  with  a 
large  milled  head  at  the  bottom,  by  which  it  is  made  to  rotate 
m  a  collar  which  screws  into  the  sub-stage  fitting.  For  the 
(malyser  a  second  '  Nicol '  prism  is  usually  employed  ;  and  this, 
hxed  in  a  short  tube,  may  be  fitted  either  into  a  collar  interposed 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  body  and  the  objective,  or  into  a  cap 
'  Tmns.  Microsc.  Soc.  N.S.  vol.  iv.  185C. 
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placed  over  the  eye-piece  (hg.  220,  B),  in  the  stead  of  tlie  ordinary 
eye-piece  cap.    The  former  arrangement,  wliich  is  specially  adapted 

for  use  with  the  binocular 
microscope,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  limiting  the 
field,  but  it  stops  a  good 
deal  of  light  ;  while  in 
the  latter  the  image  is 
brighter,  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  margin  of  the  field 
is  cut  oS;  ■  and  it  is 
always  important  that  the 
polarising  prism  should 
be  large,  so  as  not  to  act 
as  a  diaphragm  to  the  con- 
denser, thus  cutting  off  the 
for  the  polarising  apparatus  may  be  worked 


Fig, 

A,  Fitting  of  jiolarising 
prism  in  sub-stage. 


220. 

B,  Fitting  of  analysing 
prism  above  eye-piece. 


light  when  it  is  used ,        —  ^-  p 

in  combination  either  with  the  achromatic  condenser,  by  which  means- 
it  may  be  employed  with  high-power  objectives;  or  as  a  '  dark-ground ' 
illuminator,  which  shows  many  objects— such  as  the  horny  polyparies 
of  zoophytes— gorgeously  projected  in  colours  upon  a  dark  field. 

For  bringing  out  certain  "effects  of  colour  by  the  use  of  polarised 
light  it  is,  as  already  stated,  desirable  to  interpose  a  plate  of  selmife 

between  the  polariser  and  the  object  : 
and  it  is  advantageous  that  this  should 
be  made  to  revolve.  A  very  convenient 
mode  of  effecting  this  is  to  mount  the 
selenite  plate  in  a  revolving  coUar,  which 
fits  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  that 
receives  the  polarising  prism.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  greatest  variety  of  colora- 
tion with  different  objects,  films  of 
selenite  of  different  thicknesses  should 
be  employed  ;  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  substituting  one  for  another 
in  the  revolving  collar.  A  still  greater 
variety  may  be  obtained  1:>y  mounting 
three  films,  which  separately  give  three  difterent  colours,  in  collars 
revolving  in  a  frame  resembling  that  in  which  hand-magmfiers  are 
usually  mounted,  this  frame  being  fitted  into  the  sub-stage  m  sucli 
a  manner  that  either  a  single  selenite,  or  any  combniation  of  two 
selenites,  or  all  three  together,  may  be  brought  into  the  optic  axis 
above  the  polarising  prism  (fig.  221 ).  As  many  as  thirteen  diflerent 
tints  may  thus  be  obtained.  When  the  construction  of  the  micro- 
scope does  not  readily  admit  of  the  connection  of  the  selenite  plate 
with  the  polarising  prism,  it  is  convenient  to  make  use  of  a  plate  ot 
brass  (fi"  222)  somewhat  larger  than  the  glass  slides  m  whicli 
obiects  a^re  ordinarily  mounted,  with  a  ledge  near  one  edge  for 
the  slide  to  rest  against  and  a  large  circular  aperture  into  winch 
a  glass  is  fitted,  liaving  a  film  of  selemte  cemented  to  it  tins 
*  selenite  stage'  or  object-earner  being  laid  upon  the  stage  ot  tiie 


Fig.  221. 
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microscope,  tlie  slide  containing  the  object  is  placed  upon  it,  and, 
by  an  ingenious  modification  contrived  by  Dr.  Leeson,  the  ring  into 
which  the  selenite  plate  is 
fitted  being  made  movable, 
one  plate  may  be  substituted 
for  another,  whilst  rotation 
may  be  given  to  the  ring  by 
means  of  a  tangent-screw 
fitted  into  the  brass  plate. 
The  variety  of  tints  given 
by  a  selenite  film  under  . 
polarised  light  is  so  greatly  increased  by  the  interposition  of  a, 
rotating  film  of  mica,  that  two  selenites — i-ed  and  hhi,e — wnth  a  mica 
film,  are  found  to  give  the 
entire  series  of  colours  ob- 
tainable from  any  number 
"of  selenite  films,  either 
sepai'ately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  each  other. 

The  compact  appa- 
ratus made  by  Swift  as  a 
general  sub-stage  illumi- 
nator is  useful  and  com- 
mendable, and  is  capable 
of  adaptation  to  most 
Tinglish  microscopes.  It 
is  shown  in  fig.  223.  The 
special  advantage  of  this 
condenser  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing the  polarising  prism, 
the  selenite-  and  mica- 
films,  the  black-ground 
and  oblique-light  stops, 
and  the  moderator,  all 
brought  close  under  the 
back  lens  of  the  achro- 
matic ;  whilst  it  combines 
in  itself  all  the  most  im- 
portant appliances  which 
the  sub-stage  of  a  good 
moderate  microscope  can 
require. 

Tlie  use  of  monochro- 
matic light  is  frequently 
desirable  in  microscopic 
work,  especially  blue  light, 
although  of  less  moment 

than  in  pre-achromatic  days.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining^ 
coloured  light  is  to  pass  sunlight  through  coloured  glass,  or  through 
a  coloured  solution,  such  as  the  ammpnio-sulpliate  of  copper ;  but  thio- 
ls a  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  method,  and  does  not  give 


Fig.  223.- 


Swift's  illuminating  and  polarising- 
apparatus. 
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'/^(ouochromatic  light.  The  Messrs.  Zeiss  liave  constructed  au 
apparatus  (after  Hartnack)  for  obtaining  monocliromatic  light  in 
a  true  form,  which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  224. 

By  means  of  two  prisms,  P',  P"'',  of  strong  dispersive  power  a 
spectrum  of  considerable  lengtli  is  projected  upon  the  object  from 
beneath,  so  that  with  high  powers  the  entire  field  is  illuminated  with  a 
near  approach  to  monochromatic  light.  The  light  enters  the  instru- 
ment through  the  slit  S^j,  which  is  adjustable  in  width  by  the  screw 
S2,  and  passes  through  the  prisms  and  the  lens  at  O,  forming  a  spec- 
trum at  Spk,  where  the  object  on  the  stage  is  supposed  to  be  situated. 

By  moving  the  slit  by  the  screw  S'  the  spectrum  is  caused  to 
pass  over  the  object,  the  different  colours  following  in  succes.sion. 
The  instrument  may  be  used  for  low  powers  with  ordinary  daylight, 


Fig.  224. 


but  for  high  powers  sunlight  must  be  employed.  Moreover  m  practice 
it  is  needful  to  use  a  bull's-eye  to  focus  tlie  light  on  the  slit  Sp.  but 
this  instrument  lacks  the  higher  qualities  required  of  it  on  account  of 
the  low  angle  of  the  combination  0  which  acts  as  a  condenser.  U  e 
really  want  a  pencil  of  monochromatic  light,  either  parallel  or  slightly 
divergent,  of  such  a  size  as  to Jill  the  back  lens  of  a  high-class  condenser. 
If  such  a  condenser  as  Powell's  dry  achromatic  or  later  homogeneous 
achromatic  of  large  aperture  could  be  adapted  to  this  instrument 
(which  is  no  doubt  possible)  it  might  be  of  service  to  microscopists. 

Sorby-Browning  Micro-spectroscope.'— When  the  solar  ray  is 
<lecomposed  into  a  coloured  spectrum  by  a  prism  of  sufficient  disper- 

1  Forgeneral  information  on  the  speclroscope  lUuHts  uses  the  ftu^ent  isrcfer^^^^^^^^ 
Professor  Eoscoe'8  Lectures  on  Spectrum  Anab/sis,  or  the  translation  of  Dr.  SclieUeu 
slltZSalysis,  and  How  to  Use  the  Spectroscope,  by  Mr.  John  Browumg. 
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sive  power,  to  which  the  liglit  is  admitted  by  a  narrow  slit  a 
multitude  of  dark  lines  make  their  appearance.    The  existence  of 
these  was  originally  noticed  by  Wollaston  ;  but  as  Fraunhofer  first 
subjected  them  to  a  thorougli  investigation  and  mapped  them  out 
they  are  known  as  FraunJwfer  lines.    The  greater  the  dispersion 
given  by  the  multiplication  of  prisms  in  the  spectroscope,  tlie  more 
of  these  Imes  are  seen  ;  and  they  bear  considerable  magnification 
They  result  from  the  interruption  or  absorption  of  certain  rays  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  according  to  the  law,  first  stated  by  Ano-strom 
that  '  rays  which  a  substance  absorbs  are  precisely  those  which  it 
emits  when  made  self-luminous.'    Kirchhoff"  showed  that  while  the 
mcandescent  vapours  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,   tkc.  o-ive  a 
spectrum  with  characteristic  bright  lines,  the  same  vapours  int°ercept 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  so  as  to  give  dark  lines  at  the  points  where 
the  bright  ones  appeared,  absorbing  their  own  special  colour  but 
aUowmg  rays  of  other  colours  to  pass  through.  Again,  when  ordinary 
light  IS  made  to  pass  through  coloured  bodies  (solid   liquid  or 
gaseous),  or  is  reflected  from  their  surfaces,  so  as  to  afi-ect  the'eye 
with  the  sensation  of  colour,  its  spectrum  is  commonly  found  to  ex- 
hibit absorption  bands,  which  difier  from  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  not 
only  m  their  greater  breadth,  but  in  being  more  or  less  nebtdous,  or 
cloudy,  so  that  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  distinct  lines  by  ma<^ni- 
fication  while  too  much  dispersion  thins  them  out  to  indistinctness, 
l^ow,  It  IS  by  the  diaracter  ot  these  bands,  and  by  their  position  in 
the  spectrum,  that  the  colours  of  different  substances  can  be  most  ac- 
curately and  scientificaUy  compared,  many  colours  whose  impressions 
ZJZ  r  —  Z  ^^iinot  be  distinguished  being 

leadily  discriminated  by  their  spectra.    The  purpose  of  the  micro- 
spectroscope  '  IS  to  apply  the  spec-  . 
troscopic  test  to  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  coloured  substances  ;  and 
it  fundamentally  consists  of  an 
ordinary  eye-piece  (which  can  be 
fitted  into  any  microscope)  with 
certain  .special  modifications.  As 
originally  devised  by  Dr.  Sorby 
and  worked  out  by  Mr.  Brownins?, 
the   micro-spectroscope   is  con- 
structed   as    follows    (fig.  225)  : 
Above  its  eye-glass,  which  is  achro- 
matic, and  made  capable  of  focal 
adjustment  by  the  milled  head,  B, 
there  is  placed  a  tube.  A,  containing 
a  series  of  five  prisms,  two  of  flint  glass 
(fag.  226,  F  F)  interposed  between  three 
ot  crown  (C  C  C),  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  emergent  rays,    r  r,  which 

nave  been  separated  by  dispersion,  leave  the  prisms  much  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  immergeut  ray  entered  it.    Below  the  eye-glass, 

woni  t'T*'  ""■'^'^  "^'^  change,  lest  complications  shonld  arise  ;  but  we  think  it 

"uiu  ue  more  harmonious  with  analogy  to  call  this  instrument  the  sj)cciro-microscopc. 

T 


Fig.  225.— Micro-spectroscope. 


Fio.  22fi. 
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in  the  place  o£  tlie  ordinary  stop,  is  a  diaphragm  with  a  narrow  sht, 
which  limits  the  admission  of  light  (fig.  225)  ;  tins  can  he  adjusted  m 
vertical  position  by  the  milled  head,  H,  whilst  the  breadth  of  the  sht  is 
recnlated  by  C.    The  foregoing,  with  an  objective  ot  suitable  power 
would  be  all  that  is  needed  for  the  examination  of  the  spectra  ot 
obiects  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  whether  opaque  or 
transparent,  solid  or  liquid,  provided  that  they  transmit  a  sufccient 
amount  of  light.    But  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make  exact 
comparisons  "of  such  artificial  spectra,  alike  with  the  onlinary  or 
natural  spectrum,  and  with  each  other,  provision  is  made  for  the 
formation  of  a  second  spectrum,  by  the  insertion  of  a  nght-anged 
prism  that  covers  one-half  of  this  slit,  and  reflects  upwards  t  e  light 
transmitted  through  an  aperture  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  ej  e- 

piece.  For  the  production  ot  the 
ordinary  spectrum,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  reflect  light  into  this 
aperture  from  the  small  mirror, 
I,  carried  at  the  side ;  whilst  for 
the  production  of  the  spectrum  of 
any  substance  through  which  the 
light  reflected  from  tliis  mirror 
can  be  transmitted,  it  is  only 
^—         ^  <^  necessary  to  place  the  slide  carry- 

ing the  section  or  crystalline  film, 
or  the  tube  containing  the  solu- 
tion, in  the  frame,  D  D,  adapted 
to  receive  it.  In  either  case  this 
second  spectrum  is  seen  by  the 
eye  of  the  observer  alongside  of 
that  produced  by  the  object 
viewed  through  the  body  of  the 
microscope,  so  that  the  two  can 
be  exactly  compared. 

The  exact  position  of  the  ab- 
sorption bands  is  as  important  as 
that  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  ; 
and  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
.     ,  of  the  latter  afford  fixed  points 

,     of  reference,  provided  the  same 
!27.-Bright-lme  spectro-micrometer.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^        employed.  The 

.n,nuntof  dispersion  determines  whether  the  Fraunhofer  lines  and 
T  bands  are  seen  nearer  or  farther  apart,   their  actual 

tS^^-^^^ view  varying  according  to  the  dispersion^ 
whOe  their  relative  positions  are  in  constant  proportion.  The  best 
tot^^Zl  for  measuring  the  spectra  of  .^sorption  bands  is 
Erownin-'s  bright-line  micrometer,  shown  m  fig.  22  <.  At  Bis  a 
j3rownins  ^      o  ^    ^        ^j^^  ^        employed  can  he  re 

small  mirror  /'^ ^^^^  C  ^,hicb,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
fleeted  through  E  D  to^t^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,  per 

stop,  foi-nis  a      f  f  P°  eye  of  the  observer.  The  rotation 


Fig.  227.- 
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over  the  spectrum,  and  the  exact  amount  of  motion  may  be  read  off 
to  T-y^xTi7*l^  ^^^^^  gi-aduated  circle  of  the  wlieel.    To  use  this 

apparatus,  the  Fraunhofer  lines  must  be  viewed  by  sending  bright 
daylight  tlirough  the  spectroscope,  and  tlie  positions  of  the  principal 
lines  cai'efully  measured,  the  reading  on  the  micrometer- wheel  being 
noted  down.  A  spectrum  map  may  then  be  drawn  on  cardboard,  on 
a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  the  lines  marked  on  it,  as  shown  in  the 
upper  half  of  fig.  228.    The  lower  half  of  the  same  figure  shows  an 

.absorption  spectrum,  with  its  bands  at  certain  distances  from  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.  The  cardboard  spectrum  map,  wlien  once  drawn, 
should  be  kept  for  i-ef erence. ' 

A  begimier  Avith  the  micro-spectroscope  should  first  hold  it  up  to 
the  sky  on  a  clear  day,  without  the  intervention  of  the  microscope, 

■  and  note  the  effects  of  opening  and  closing  the  slit  by  rotating  the 
screw,  C  (fig.  225)  ;  the  lines  can  only  be  well  seen  when  the  slit  is 
reduced  to  a  narrow  opening.  The  screw  H  diminishes  the  length 
of  the  slit,  and  causes  the  spectrum  to  be  seen  as  a  broad  or  a  narrow 
ribbon.  The  screw  E  (or  in  some  patterns  two  small  sliding-knobs) 
regulates  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  the  square  aj)erture 
seen  between  the  points  of  the  springs,  D  D.    Water  tinged  with 
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Fig.  228. — Upper  half,  map  of  solar  spectrum,  showing  Fraunhofer  lines.  Lower 
half,  absorption  spectriun,  showing  position  of  bands  in  relation  to  lines. 

port  wine,  madder,  and  blood  are  good  fluids  with  which  to  com- 
mence this  study  of  absorption  bands.^  As  each  colour  varies  in 
refrangibility,  the  focus  must  be  adjusted  by  the  screw  B,  fig.  225, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  spectrum  that  is  examined.  When  it  is 
desired  to  see  the  spectrum  of  an  exceedingly  minute  object,  or  of  a 
small  portion  only  of  a  larger  one,  the  prisms  are  to  be  removed  by 
withdrawing  the  tube  containing  them  ;  the  slit  should  then  be 
opened  wide,  and  the  object,  or  part  of  it,  brought  into  the  centre  of 
the  field  ;  the  vertical  and  horizontal  slits  can  then  be  partly  shut 
so  as  to  enclose  it;  and  if  the  prisms  are  then  replaced,  and  a 
suitable  objective  employed,  the  required  spectrum  will  be  seen, 

'  Mr.  Swift  has  devised  an  improved  micro-spectroscope,  in  wliicli  the  micro - 
metric  apparatus  is  combined  with  the  ordinary  spectroscopic  eyo-piece,  and  two 
spectra  can  be  brought  mto  the  field  at  once.  '  Otlier  improveuients  devised  by 
■Ur.  borby  and  a  new  form  devised  hy  Mr.  F.  H.  Ward  have  been  can-ied  into 
execution  by  Mr.  Hilger.  (See  Journ.  of  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  i.  1878,  p.  320, 
and  vol.  ii.  1879,  p. 

A  series  of  specimens,  in  small  tubes,  for  the  study  of  absorjjtion-spectra,  is 
Kept  on  sale  by  Mr.  Browning;  and  the  directions  given  in  his  Kolo  to  Work  with 
me  Micro-Hpectroscoi)o  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

T  2 
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unaffected  by  adjacent  objects.  For  ordinary  observations  objectives 
of  from  two  inches  to  finch  focus  will  be  found  most  suitable  ;  but 
for  very  muiute  quantities  of   material  a  higher  power  must  be 

employed.  Even  a  single 
red  blood-corpuscle  may  be 
made  to  show  the  character- 
istic absorption  bands  re- 
presented (after  Professor 
Stokes)  in  fig.  229.1 

For  the  study  of  coloured 
liquids  in  test-tubes  or  small 
cells,  the  binocular  sjxctritm 
microscoj)e,  described  by  Dr. 
Sorby  in  the  'Proceedings  of 
the  Poyal  Society,'  No.  9-2, 
1867,  p.  33,  is  extremely  con- 
venient. 

The  sjwctral  ocular  by 
Zeiss  is  another  and  a  very 
lierfect  form  of  the  micro- 
spectroscope.  This  is  an  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Sorby  and 
other  experts,  and  it  is  mani- 
fest in  the  character  of  the 
instrument.  Fig.  230  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  instrument. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  part  is  an  ordinary  eye-piece  with  its. 


Fig.  229* 


Fig.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


two  lenses,  but  in  place  of  the  ordinary  diaphragm  there  is  a 
adjustable  in  length  and  breadth,  shown  m  fig.  231.    By  studjin, 

\  For  further  infornmtion  on  'The  Spectrum  Method  of  Detectmg  Blood 
important  paper  by  Dr.  Sorby  in  Monthhj  M,crosc.  Journ.  vol.  M.  1871,  p. 
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this  figure  the  method  of  adjustment,  with  two  screws,  F  and  H 
and  the  projecting  lever,  which  carries  a  reflecting  prism,  can  be 
readily  understood.  The  upper  part  of  the  instrument  swings 
about  the  pivot,  K,  so  that  by  opening  the  slit  the  eye-piece  can  be 
used  for  focussing  an  object,  the  slit  being  the  diaphragm.  The 
upper  portion  contains  the  prisms,  and  also  a  scale  in  the  tube,  N, 
which  is  illuminated  by  the  mirror,  O.  The  image  of  the  scale  is 
reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  last  prism  to  the  eye,  and 
when  properly  adjusted  gives  the  wave-length  of  the  light  in  any 
part  of  the  spectrum.  There  is  also  a  supplementary  stage,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  upon  which  a  specimen  can  be  placed,  and  its 
light  thrown  up  through  the  slit  by  reflection  from  the  prism  on  the 
lever  shown  in  fig.  230,  alongside  of  the  light  from  the  object  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  thus  enabling  tlie  spectra  from  the  two 
sources  to  be  directly  compared. 

The  Method  of  XTsing  the  Micro-spectroscope. — The  objects  to  be 
investigated  are  of  two  sorts,  liquid  and  solid.  Colouring  substances 
;as  chlorophyll,  the  colouring  matter  of  hair,  blood,  &,c.  will  frequently 
come  under  micro-spectroscopic  investigation  in  the  foi'm  of  a  solution. 
In  general  we  need  scarcely  say  anything  concerning  the  preparation 
of  the  solution.  In  reference  to  the  chlorophyll  of  the  phanerogams 
■especially,  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  from  which  the  preparation 
is  to  be  made,  as,  for  instance,  the  foliage  leaves,  is  put  for  a  short 
time  in  boiling  water,  then  quickly  dried  by  means  of  bibulous  jDaper, 
and  then  immersed  for  a  longer  time  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  or 
benzole  in  a  dark  place,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  chlorophyll 
colouring  matter.  The  concentration  of  the  solution  thus  produced, 
which  influences  the  intensity  of  the  absorption  spectrum  and  the 
number  and  length  of  the  absorption  bands,  depends  naturally  upon 
the  time  during  which  the  material  is  in  the  extracting  medium,  as 
well  as  on  the  quantity  of  the  material. 

Commonly  also  a  solution  of  less  concentration  will  give  the  same 
intensity  of  spectrum  if  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  it  be  used.  The 
solution  can  generally  be  examined  in  an  ordinary  test-tube.  The 
test-tube  is  filled  and  cai'efully  corked  and  then  laid  on  the  stage  of 
the  microscope,  or  held  before  the  opening  of  the  comiaarison  prism, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  latter  purpose  (bringing,  liquids  before 
the  opening  of  the  comparison  prism)  a  small  open  trough  of  glass, 
with  two  parallel  glass  plates,  is  very  useful.  For  exact  investigations, 
however,  the  trough-flask  is  preferable.  It  is  a  flask  whose  two 
sides,  back  and  front,  are  parallel,  furnished  with  a  carefully  fitted 
ground-glass  stopper.  It  should  be  filled  quite  full  of  the  solution 
and  then  laid  with  its  broad  side  on  the  stage.  It  is  especially  in- 
dispensable when  we  wish  to  study  the  combination  spectrum  of  two 
solutions.  In  that  case  two  flasks  are  filled  each  with  a  different 
solution  and  both  laid  upon  the  stage  one  upon  the  other.  For  tlie 
purpose  of  examining  small  quantities  of  any  liquid,  a  sutticient 
depth  being  obtained  with  very  little  material,  vertical  glass  tubes 
attached  to  horizontal  plates  are  used,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Sorby  and 
shown  in  fig.  2.32.  The  narrow  tubes  are  made  of  various  lengths 
from  sections  of  barometer  tubing,  in  order  to  present  different 
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thicknesses  of  the  contained  fluid,  the  broad  tube  being  higher  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  and  thus  constituting  a  wedge-shaped  cell, 
which,  when  filled  and  closed  by  a  thin  cover-glass,  will  present  a 
varying  thickness  of  fluid  for  study  and  comparison.    If  the  object 
to  be  investigated  is  not  a  solution  but  a  preparation  of  the  kind 
which  we  commonly  employ  in  microscopic  inquiries,  we  rnu.st  tir.st 
of  all  bring  it  into  the  focus  of  the  objective  system.    To  <lo  thi.s  we 
must  first  remove  the  tube  bearing  the  prisms,  open  the  slit  somewhat, 
and  use  the  apparatus  as  a  simple  ocular.    If  one  has  to  deal  with  a 
small  obiect  which  would  not  entirely  fill  the  slit,  but  so  that  rays, 
of  li^ht  might  come  in  by  it  and  disturb  the  spectrum,  he  should  turn 
the  comparison  prism  so  as  to  shut  up  some  of  the  slit,  without,  how- 
ever letting  in  the  light  upon  it,  and  then  bring  the  object  up  near 
to  it,  and  from  the  other  side  push  up  the  shortening  apparatus  as- 
close  as  is  necessary.    On  the  other  hand,  should  the  object  con.sist 
of  a  number  of  single  minute  grains,  Avhich  would  cause  to  be  drawn 
across  the  spectrum,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  perpendicular  to  • 
the  Fraunhofer  lines,  a  like  number  of  dark  lines,  one  must  adjust 
the  microscope  so  that  the  object  will  be  a  little  out  of  focus  some- 
what above  or  below  the  true  focus.    In  this  way  we  shall  get  a 
uniform  spectrum .    The  spectrum  can  also  be  improved  m  some  other 
cases  by  likewise  throwing  the  object  somewhat  out  ot  tocus. 


Fig.  232. 

Illumination  by  Reflexion.- Objects  of  almost  every  description, 
will  require  at  times  to  be  examined  and  studied  by  what  is  called 
reflected  li"ht  ;  the  light  in  this  case  is  thrown,  down  upon  the 
obtt  by  various  devices,  and  is  reflected  -l--ds  thro^^^^^^^^ 
Ob  ective:  This  has  been  called  'opaque  illumination,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  comprehensive,  nor  even  an  accurate  desig'a^^^^^^^^ 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  objects  examined  f  ^^.'Yta^e 
opaque  ;  the  same  diatom,  for  example,  may  of  ten  with  adA^^^taje 
be  examined  with  transmitted  light,  being 

by  means  of  an  illumination  thrown  upon,  and  reflected  "P  from  its 
surface  :  also  a  condenser  with  a  central  stop  when  used  foi  a  daik 
ground  'shows  objects  by  reflected  light,  but  it  is 
"opaque  illumination.'    The  designation  of  this  method  of  illumma 
tion  is  consequently  more  accommodating  than  accurate. 

There  are  two  very  simple  means  of  obtaining  ^his  superfi^^^^^^^ 
illumination  when  low  powers  are  employed.    The  first  is  he  '^ull  s- 
eve  '  (which  is  nowhere  in  this  work  called  a  '  condenser  ' ;  this  would^- 
H\  often  has  done,  lead  to  confusion)  ;  it  is  enough  to  designate  it  aa- 
we  liave  done     lUs  a  plano-convex  lens  of  short  focus,  two  or  three 
rches  in  dSneter,  mounted  upon  a  separate  stand,  m  such  a  manne, 
nmnit  of  its  being  placed  in  a  great  variety  of  positions.  The 
mounting  Iwn  in  fig"  233  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  adopted 
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the  frame  which  carries  the  lens  is  borne  at  the  bottom  upon  a  swivel 
jomt,  which  allows  it  to  be  turned  in  any  azimuth;  whilst  it  may- 
be inclined  at  any  angle  to  tlie  horizon,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
liorizontal  tube  to  which  it  is  attached,  around  the  other  horizontal 
tube  which  projects  from  the  stem ;  by  the  sliding  of  one  of  these 
tubes  within  the  other,  again,  the  horizontal  arm  may  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  ;  the  lens  may  be  secured  in  any  position  (as  its  weight 
is  apt  to  drag  it  down  when  it  is  inclined,  unless  the  tubes  be  made 
to  work,  the  one  into  the  othei-,  more  stiffly  than  is  convenient)  by 
means  of  a  tightening  collar  milled  at  its  edges  ;  and  finally  the 
hoi'izontal  arm  is  attached  to 
a  spring  socket  which  slides  up 
and  down  upon  a  vertical  stem. 

The  plane  side  of  the 
bull's-eye  should  be  turned 
towards  the  object.  Some 
microscojjists  like  to  have 
their  bull's-eye  attached  to 
some  part  of  the  microscope  ; 
but  if  this  is  done,  care  must 
be  taken  to  attach  it  to  a  fixed 
part  of  the  microscope,  and  , 
not  to  either  the  mechanical  [j 
stage  or  to  the  body,  as  is  so  ^ 
often  done.  If  it  is  fixed  to 
the  mechanical  stage,  when 
the  object  is  moved  the  light 
Avill  require  to  be  readjusted, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  probable 
injury  to  the  stage  by  the 
weight  of  the  bull's-eye.  If  it 
is  fixed  to  the  body  the  light 
will  be  displaced  when  the 
focusof  the  objective  is  altered. 
Hence  the  bull's-eye  should 
either  have  a  weighted  separate 
stand,  or  be  attached  to  the 
trunk  or  foot  of  the  microscope.  ^ 

The  optical  effect  of  such  a 
bull's-eye  difi'ers  according  to 
the  side  of  it  turned  towards  the  light  and  the  condition  of  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  it.  The  position  of  least  spherical  aberration  is  when 
its  convex  side  is  turned  to^vards  parallel  or  towards  the  least  diverging 
rays,  consequently,  when  used  by  daylight,  its  ^;?«7te  side  should  be 
turned  towards  the  object,  and  the  same  position  should  be  given  to  it 
when  it  is  used  for  procuring  converging  rays  from  a  lamp,  this  being 
placed  four  or  five  times  farther  off  on  one  side  than  the  object  is  on 
tlie  other.  But  it  may  also  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  diverging  rays  of  the  lamp  to  parallelism,  for  use  either  with  the 

'  RouRselet's  bull's-eye  attachment  to  lamp  is  convenient  and  inexpensive. — Jovrn, 
Quekett  Club,  1890. 


Fig.  233.— The  bull's-eye. 
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paraboloid,  or  with  the  parabolic  speculum  to  be  presently  described  ; 
and  tlie  plmie  side  is  then  to  be  turned  towards  the  lamp,  winch  must 
be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  bull's-eye  that  tlie  rays  which 
have  passed  through  the  latter  shall  form  an  inverted  image  of 
the  lamp  flame  on  the  wall  or  a  distant  screen.  For  viewing  minute 
objects  under  high  powers,  a  smaller  lens  may  be  used  to  obtain  a 
further  concentration  of  the  rays  already  brought  into  convergence 
by  the  bull's-eye.  An  ingenious  and  effective  mode  of  using  the 
bull's-eye,  for  the  illumination  of  very  minute  objects  under  higher 
power  objectives,  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  James  Smith.  The  micro- 
scope being  in  position  for  observation,  the  lamp  should  he  placed 
either  in  the  front  or  at  the  side  (as  most  convenient),  so  that  its 
flame,  turned  edgeways  to  the  stage,  should  be  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  three  inches.  The  bull's-eye  should 
be  placed  between  the  stage  and  the  lamp,  with  its  plane  surface 
uppermost,  and  Avith  its  convex  surface  a  little  above  the  stage. 
The  light  entering  its  convex  surface  near  the  margin  turned  towards 
the  lamp  falls  on  its  plane  surface  at  an  angle  so  oblique  as  to  be 
almost  totally  reflected  towards  the  opposite  margin  of  the  convex 
surface,  by  which  it  is  condensed  on  to  the  object  on  the  stage,  on 
which  it  should  cast  a  sharp  and  brilliant  wedge  of  light.  Tlie  ad- 
justment is  best  made  by  first  placing  a  slip  of  white  card  on  the 
stage,  and,  when  this  is  well  illuminated,  substituting  the  object- 
slide  for  it,  making  the  final  adjustment  while  the  object  is  being 
viewed  under  the  microscope.  No  difiiculty  is  experienced  in  getting 
good  results  with  powers  of  from  200  to  300  diameters,  but  higher 
powers  require  careful  manipulation  and  yield  but  doubtful  results. 

The  second  simple  method  of  securing  this  illumination  is  to  have 
the  concave  mirror  of  the  microscope  capable  of  being  used  above 
the  stage  '  so  that  the  source  of  light  may  by  its  means  be  focussed 
on  the  object.  Neither  of  these  plans  will  answer  for  other  than  low 
powers,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  light  to  pass  between 
the  objective  and  the  object.  The  ingenious  use  of  the  buU's-eye 
employed  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  as  detailed  above,  increases  the  pos- 
sibility of  magnification,  but  it  needs  practice  and  care. 

An  illuminator  not  so  well  known,  or  at  lea.st  so  much  used  as 
its  merits  justified,  is  Powell  and  Lealand's  small  bull's-eye  of  |-inch 
focus,  which  slides  into  an  adapter  fixed  into  the  sub-stage,  and 
susceptible  of  its  rack-motion  up  and  down.  The  object  is  placed 
on  a  super-stage  and  lies  considerably  above,  but  parallel  with  the 
ordinary  stage.  The  bull's-eye,  capable  thus  of  being  raised  or 
lowered,  and  of  being  moved  by  sliding  away  from  or  close  to  tlie 
mounted  object,  has  its  plane  side  placed  against  the  edge,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  slip.  By  this  means  illumination  of  great 
obliquity  can  be  obtained,  and  very  surprising  effects  secured  even  with 
high  powers.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Editor  and  Dr.  Drysdale  in 
their  earlier  work  on  the  saprophytic  organisms,  and  in  the  days  be- 
fore homogeneous  lenses,  helped  us  over  many  difficulties  of  detail. _  It 
wasthe  first  illumination  to  actually  resolve  the^«j^j/aiJ?eir?-n^x'//?far/«. 
Jt  could  be  very  easily  obtained  with  a  student's  microscope  provided 

1  See  Jniini.  Jintj.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  1880,  p.  898 
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with  Nelson's  open  stage,'  for  on  this  the  bull's-eye  could  be  placed 
against  the  edge  of  the  slip  without  any  special  apparatus  or  fitting. 

Another  and  popular  method  of  '  opaque  illumination  '  is  by 
means  of  a  specialised  form  of  mirror,  generally  of  polished  silver, 
called  a  side  reflector.,  and  tixed  as  in  the  case  of  the  bull's-eye, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  to  an  immovable  part  of  the  microscope. 

The  manner  of  employing  this  reflector,  as  provided  with  Powell 
and  Lealand's  best  stand,  is  seen  in  Plate  III.  The  arm  of  the 
side  reflector  is  fixed  to  an  immovable  part  of  the  stand,  and  is  thus 
unaffected  by  the  racking  ujj  or  down  of  the  body.  The  lam^i  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  observer  is  set  at  such  a  height  that  its  beams 
fall  full  upon  the  reflector  ;  this,  by  means  of  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  can  be  easily  manipulated  until  the  full  image  of  the  flame  is 
caused  to  fall  upon  the  object.    For  the  same  purpose  a,  parabolic 


Fig.  234. 


Fig.  235. 


■  speculum  is  commonly  employed  mounted  either  on  the  objective, 
as  in  Beck's  form,  fig.  234,  or  on  an  adapter,  as  in  Crouch's, 
shown  in  fig.  235,  where  a  collar  is  interposed  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  body  of  the  microscope  and  the  objective  seen  at  A. 
Tim  is  not  a  commendable  jylan,  for  it  increases  the  distance  betw-een 
the  objective  and  the  Wenham  binocular  prism  ;  and  as  the  bin- 
ocular is  specially  suited  for  the  kind  of  object  usually  examined 
■with  this  speculum,  this  increased  distance  acting  detrimentally  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  binocular  prisms,  and  causing  the  available 
rackmg  distance  for  the  focus  of  objectives  of  very  low  power  to  be 
shortened  by  the  width  of  such  collar,  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  best  plan  without  doubt  is  to  attach  the  speculum  to  a  fixed 
part  of  the  stand,  as  is  done  in  the  Powell  and  Lealand,  the  Ross, 
and  the  Beck  stands. 

A  modification  of  the  parabolic  reflector  was  devised  by  Dr.  Sorhy, 
and  has  proved  to  be  very  useful  in  certain  investigations,  such  as 
the  microscopic  structure  of  metals.  It  consists  of  a  parabolic 
reflector,  in  the  centre  of  which,  in  a  semi-cylindrical  tube  open  in 
'  Chapter  II.  p.  igy,  fig.  us. 
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front,  is  placed  a  small  plane  reflector  which  covers  half  of  the 
objective,  and  throws  the  light  directly  down  upon  the  object  and 
back  througli  the  other  half.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  23G  with  the 
cylinder  in  place,  and  in  the  dotted  lines  with  the  same  turned  out. 
This  arrano'ement  allows  of  two  kinds  of  illumination,  oblique  and 
direct  beino-  readily  used,  as  the  plane  reflector  is  attached  to  an 
'  arm  so  that  it  can  be  swung  out  of  tlie 

way  when  not  required,  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 

Dr.  Sorby  was  able  to  get  results  in 
the  examination  of  polished  sections  of 
steel  not  otherwise  attainable. 

No  opaque  illumination,  however, 
has    yet    surpassed    the  venerable 
LieberkUhn  ;  the  best  experts  freely  admit  that  the  finest  critical 
imao-es  to  be  obtained  by  this  method  of  illumination  are  secured 
by  the  Lieberkiihn.    This  mode  of  illuminating  opaque  objects  is 
by  means  of  a  small  concave  speculum  reflecting  directly  down  upon 
them  to  a  focus  the  light  reflected  up  to  it  from  the  mirror  ;  it  was- 
formerly  much  in  use,  but  is  now  comparatively  seldom  employed. 
This  concave  speculum,  termed  a  'Lieberkiihn'  from  the  celebrated 
microscopist  who  invented  it,  is  made  to  fit  upon  the  end  of  the 
obiective,  having  a  perforation  in  its  centre  for  the  passage  of  the 
rays  from  the  object  to  the  lens  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  receive 

B 


Fig 


236. — Sorby's  modification  of 
tlie  parabolic  reiiector. 


its  light  from  a  mirror  beneath  (fig.  237,  A),  the  object  must  be^so- 
mounted  as  only  to  stop  out  the  central  portion  of  the  r--^y«  <^l^f  ^^JJ 
reflected  upwards.  The  curvature  of  the  specuhim  is  adapted  t^ 
the  focus  of  the  objective  that,  when  the  latter  is  duly  adjusted,  the 
ravs  reflected  up  t^  it  from  the  mirror  shall  be  made  to  converge- 
SnSy  upon  the  part  of  the  object  that  is  in  focus ;  a  separate- 
speculum  is  consequently  required  for  every  objective. 
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Jt  has  two  manifest  draiuhacks  :  the  first  one,  that  of  requirinc/  a 
separate  Lieberkiihn  for  each  objective,  is  a  difficulty  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  be  overcome.  Tlie  radius  of  the  Lieberkiihn 
must  alter  with  the  focus  of  the  objective  employed,  and  each  should 
have  a  certain  amount  of  play  on  the  objective  to  allow  for  slight 
alterations  of  focus,  for  if  we  employ  parallel  rays  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Lieberkiihn  will  focus  nearer  to  the  object  than  if  divergent  rays 
are  used.  This  is  met  by  an  allowance  being  made  to  compensate  it  on 
the  tube  which  slides  the  Lieberkiihn  on  to  the  nose  of  the  objective. 

The  second  clraichack  has  reference  to  the  special  way  in  which 
objects  have  to  be  mounted  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  the  Lieberkiihn. 
This  could  be  easily  avoided  if  professional  and  other  mounters  would 
attend  to  the  following  simple  suggestions  : — 

\.  SHdes  should  never  be  covered  with  paper  ;  it  is  without  use,, 
and  fails  as  an  ornament  ;  and  opaque  glass  slips  should  be  entirely 
avoided. 

2.  The  ring  of  cement  should  not  be  made  of  greater  width  than 
is  necessary  for  security. 

3.  A  stop  of  paper  or  varnish  should  never  be  placed  behind  an 
object. 

Let  every  opaque  mount  be  also  a  transparent  one,  since  it  is 
often  most  useful  to  examine  an  opaque  object  afterwards  by  trans- 
mitted light.  The  stop  should  always  be  a  separate  one  ;  this  may 
be  a  disc  on  a  pin  held  in  the  sub-stage,  or,  what  is  still  simpler,  a 
piece  of  moderately  thick  '  cover  '  glass,  cut  to  the  3x1  inch  size, 
or  rather  shorter,  should  have  a  small  disc  of  Brunswick  black  jDut 
on  it  centrally  on  the  '  turn-table ' '  and  this  may  be  placed  under 
the  slide  when  the  Lieberkiihn  is  to  be  used.  There  may  be  two  or 
three  such  slips  with  stops  of  different  sizes  ;  in  this  way  every 
mount  may  be  examined  either  with  the  Lieberkiihn  or  by  directly 
transmitted  light,  and  of  course  by  having  a  larger  stop  the  same 
object  may  be  examined  by  any  kind  of  reflected  light.  Many  a 
valuable  preparation  has  been  spoiled  by  placing  a  stop  on  it  which 
cannot  be  removed. 

4.  It  would  be  a  most  appreciable  benefit  to  the  cause  of  micro- 
scopy, as  we  have  already  hinted,  if  a  uniform  gauge  of  thickness  of 
slip  and  diameter  of  cover-glass  were  adopted.  For  the  thickness 
of  the  slip  ,the  a'^th  of  an  inch  would  prove  most  suitable,  and  for 
the  diameter  of  the  cover-glass  ^  of  an  inch  would  be  most  conve- 
nient, and  if  the  thickness  of  the  cover-glass  were  uniformly  from  -006 
to  -008  the  gain  would  be  still  greater.  Certainly  no  mount  ought  to 
be  finished  without  the  thickness  of  the  cover-glass  being  marked  in 
diamond  point  upon  it,  and  a  narrow  ring  of  shellac  cement  should  be 
put  round  every  cover-glass  where  there  is  even  a  probability  that  a 
homogeneous  lens  will  be  admissible  in  examining  the  object  mounted. 

Very  minute  cover-glasses — such  as  those  -niths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter— are  to  be  wholly  condemned.  They  do  not  allow  the  con- 
ditions required  by  modern  microscopy,  being  adverse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  oil-immersion  lenses  in  anything  like  the  most  efficient  way. 

Lieberkiihns  can  be  used  with  objectives  as  high  as  ^  of  an 

»  Chapter  VII. 
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inch  focus  of  "77  N.A.  For  higher  powers  than  this  a  perfectly  flat 
specukim  may  replace  the  conical  form,  being  illuminated  by  a  coi 


denser  with 
oblique 


a 


stop, 


annular  ring 


and  racked  up  well  within  its  focus.  The 
of  light  falls  on  the  flat  speculum,  and  is 
then  reflected  on  the  object. 

Illumination  for  Lieberkiihn  may  he 
either  from  the  flat  of  the  lamp  flame, 
reflected  by  the  plane  mirror,  or  by  the 
edge  of  the  flame,  the  rays  being  rendered 
parallel  by  a  bull's-eye,  and  reflected  from 
the  plane  mirror  to  the  Lieberkiihn. 

Very  often  this  kind  of  illumination 
is  so  intense  that  it  requires  modifying. 
It  is  useful  for  this  and  many  other  pur- 
poses in  illuminating  objects  to  have  a 
small  frame,  mounted  like  an  ordiiuiry 
bull's-eye  stand,  into  which  a  x>late  of  blue 
glass  may  be  inserted  and  jdaced  between 
the  light  and  the  mirror.  Two  inches  by 
four  inches  is  a  very  useful  size  for  such 
a  screen,  and  two  or  three  plates  may 
be  kept  of  various  depths  of  colour,  so 
that  they  may  be  changed  as  cii'cum- 
stances  require. 

Messrs.  Beck  make  a  small  and  useful 
light-modifier,  which  can  be  also  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  238  ;  but  what  is  required  is  not  merely 
a  tinted  glass,  but  a  combination  of  dif- 
ferent tints  resulting  in  a  correct  blue  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  reflected 
illumination  employed,  produced  by  the 
vertical  illuminator,  which,  although  it 
has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  has  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  value  from  the  em- 
ployment of  immersion  lenses.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a  device  which  secures  vertical 
Fig.  238.— Beck's  light-modifier,  illumination  invented  by  Professor  H.  L. 

Smith,  of  Geneva,  U.S.A. 
The  principle  of  this  illuminator  is  to  employ  the  objective  as 
its  own  illuminator.    This  may  be  done  in  several  ways. 

1.  That  of  Professor  Smith  is  to  place  a  speculum  with  an  aper- 
ture in  it  in  the  body  of  the  microscope  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
optic  axis  :  opposite  this  speculum  is  an  aperture  in  the  tube  tor 
liltht  to  enter  It  will  be  understood  by  figs.  239  and  240  which  re- 
present a  longitudinal  section  of  the  nose-piece  at  C  of  the  vertical 
illuminator  at  and  of  part  of  the  objective  at  r^.  a  '^F^tu' e 
for  admitting  the  light  to  the  speculum  h.  The  path  of  the  beam  is 
depictd  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on  being  reflected  from  the  specu^ 
lum  it  passes  through  the  combination  of  lenses,  making  the  objective 
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a  '  condenser,'  and  is  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  object,  which  is  the 
focus  of  the  objective.  The  rays  now  proceed  from  the  illuminated 
object  once  more,  through  the  objective  upwai-ds,  and  pass  through 
the  central  aperture  in  the  speculum  to  the  eye-piece  and  the  eye. 

2.  ToUes,  instead  of  this,  places  a  small  right-angled  prism  just 
at  the  back  of  the  front  lens  of  the  objective.  But  this  only  gives 
oblique  illumination  in  one  azimuth,  and  from  experience  we  are 
obliged  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  its  performance. 

3.  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  in  place  of  a  sjDeculum  pierced, 
employ  a  disc  of  cover-glass.  The  cover-glass  is  mounted  on  a 
pin,  B,  hg.  240,  in  order  that  it  may  be  rotated  and  oblique  light 
obtained  by  the  milled  head,  /,  A,  fig.  240.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  far  better  in  jiractice  to  fix  the  cover-glass  at  the  angle  of  45°.. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  by  this  plan  total  reflexion  may  be  obtained 
in  one  direction  and  transmission  to  the  eye  in  another. 


Fig.  239.  Fig.  240. 


4.  Powell  and  Lealand's  method  is  to  fix  a  piece  of  glass,  worked 
flat,  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  optic  axis,  with  a  rotating  diaphragm 
in  front  of  the  aperture  admitting  the  light. 

To  use  these  instruments  the  edge  of  the  lamp  flame  should  be- 
placed  in  front  of  the  reflector,  so  that  the  rays  may  be  reflected  on 
to  the  back  lens  of  tlie  objective  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  optic  axis. 
The  distance  from  the  lamp  to  the  reflector  must  exactly  equal  the- 
distance  from  the  reflector  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye-piece  in  a 
positive  eye-piece,  or  the  eye-lens  of  a  negative  eye-piece,  otherwise 
the  rays  will  not  be  focussed  on  the  object. 

This  illumination  is  only  suitable  for  objects  mounted  dry  on  the 
cover,  and  with  immersion  lenses.  No  good  result  was  ever  obtained! 
until  the  immersion  lenses  were  brought  into  use. 

Of  all  the  light  whicli  is  caused  to  pass  out  of  the  front  lens  of 
the  objective,  through  the  oil  and  into  the  cover-glass,  that  which 
has  an  obliquity  less  than  the  critical  angle  of  glass  (41°)  passes. 
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through  the  cover  and  object  and  is  lost  ;  but  all  the  light  which  is 
of  greater-  obliquity  than  the  critical  angle  for  glass  is  totally  reflected 
from  the  binder  surface  of  the  cover-glass,  and  comes  back  through 
the  oil  and  the  objective  to  the  eye-piece  and  the  eye  ;  they  are,  iu 
fact,  all  optically  continuous,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  cover- 
glass  has  ceased  to  exist  optically,  the  only  reflexion  being  from  its 
inner  surface.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  oil-immersion  system 
gives  a  neAv  value  to  this  illuminator  by  this  means,  enabling  it  to 
utilise  a  larger  aperture  otherwise  unavailing. 

When  this  illumination  is  employed,  if  the  eye-piece  be  removed 
and  the  back  of  the  objective  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
that  portion  of  the  back  of  the  objective  whose  aperture  exceeds  1-0 
is  brilliantly  illuminated.  This  annulus  represents,  and  is  produced  by, 
the  excess  of  aperture  beyond  the  equivalent  angle  of  180°,  of  which 
it  is  also  a  measure.  The  internal  dark  space  is  of  the  exact  diameter 
of  that  of  a  dry  objective  of  the  same  focus,  and  is  the  maximum 
space  which  it  can  itself  utilise  on  a  dry  object  by  transmitted  light. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  carefully  used,  the  most  stubborn 
frustules  of  difficult  tests  and  the  most  crucial  lined  objects  have 
been  resolved  ;  while  it  is  eminently  serviceable  in  determining 
whether  any  dry-mounted  object  is  in  optical  contact  with  the  cover- 
class  or  not.  If  it  be  not  so  it  is  invisible  with  the  vertical  illumi- 
nator. So  also  it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  backs  of  objectives 
of  various  apertures  with  this  mode  of  illumination.  A  dry  objective 
will  be  wholly  without  the  bright  annulus,  while  an  immersion  of 
1-1  N.A.  will  have  a  narrow  annulus,  and  that  of  I'i  or  1-5  a  broad 
and  still  broader  one.  In  this  way,  by  practice,  a  fair  approximation 
of  the  apei'ture  of  an  objective  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  the  absolute  size  of  the  annulus,  but  the  relation  of  the 
size  of  the  annulus  to  that  of  the  whole  back,  that  must  be  estimated. 
Thus  a  J-th  of  N.A.  1-2  will  have  as  broad  an  annulus  as  a  -^^th.  of 
1-4  N.A.,  but  the  diameter  of  the  back  of  the  ith  is,  of  course,  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  ^K^t\).,  and  this  involves  the 
necessity  of  a  relative  comparison. 

In  examining  objects  with  those  higher  powers 
which  focus  extremely  close  to  the  covering  glass 
the  slightest  inadvertence  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
fracture  of  the  glass,  and  perhaps  to  the  destruction 
of  a  valuable  slide.  This  is  a  serious  matter  with 
MoUer's  diatom  type  slide,  or  iSTobert's  test  lines, 
or  with  many  others  that  are  expensive  or  perhaps 
impossible  to  replace.  To  remove  this  source  of 
danger,  Mr.  Stephenson  contrived  the  safety  stage, 
shown  in  fig.  241.  The  frame  on  which  tiie  slide 
Fig  211  carrying  the  object  rests  is  hinged  at  its  upper  part, 
'  "  ■  and  kept  in  its  true  position  by  slight  springs, 
which  f'ive  way  directly  the  slide  is  pressed  by  the  objective.  It  is 
found  that  springs  firm  enough  to  ensure  the  steadiness  required 
ior  hi^h  powers  may  yet  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  give  way  betore 
very  thin  glass  is  endangered,  and  a  glance  at  the  stage  shows  it  it  is 
made  to  deviate  from  the  normal  position  in  which  its  upper  ana 
lower  edges  are  parallel. 
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Fig.  242.— Stage-forceps. 


Fig.  243.— Stage-forceps. 


Useful  as  this  piece  of  appai'atns  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
unnecessary  if  the  front  of  the  stage  of  the  microscope  be  either  open 
or  laro-e  enough  to  pei-mit  of  the  use  of  the  finger  on  the  edge  of  the 
slide,  when  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  touch  whether  or  when  the 
front  of  the  lens  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  cover  of  the  object. 

Appliances  for  the  practical  Study  of  living  and  other  Objects 
with  the  Microscope, — Stage-forceps  and  Vice. — For  bringing  under 
the  object-glass  in  different  positions  such  small  opaque  objects  as 
•can  be  conveniently  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  stage-forceps  (fig. 
2i'2)  supplied  with  most  microscopes  afibrds  a  ready  means.  These 
^re  mounted  by  means  of  a  joint  upon  a  pin,  which  fits  into  a  hole 
either  in  the  corner  of  the  stage  itself  or  in  the  object-platform  ;  the 
object  is  inserted  by  press- 
ing the  pin  that  projects 
from  one  of  the  blades, 
whereby  it  is  separated 
from  the  other  ;  and  the 
blades  close  again  by  their 
•own  elasticity,  so  as  to 
Tetain  the  object  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn. 
By  sliding  the  wire  stem 
which  bears  the  forceps 
through  its  socket,  and  by 
moving  that  socket  verti- 
cally upon  its  joint,  and 
ihe  joint  horizontally 
upon  the  pin,  the  object 
may  be  brought  into  the 
field  precisely  in  the  posi- 
tion required ;  and  it  may 
be  turned  round  and 
round,  so  that  all  sides  of 
it  may  be  examined,  by 
simply  giving  a  twisting 
movement  to  the  wire 
stem.  The  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  stem  often  bears  a  small  brass  box  filled  with  cork, 
•and  perforated  with  holes  in  its  side,  seen  in  fig.  243  ;  this  afibrds  a 
secure  hold  to  common  pins,  to  the  heads  of  which  small  objects  can 
he  attached  by  gum,  or  to  which  discs  of  card  &c.  may  be  attached, 
whereon  objects  are  mounted  for  being  viewed  with  the  Lieberkiihn. 
This  method  of  mounting  was  formerly  much  in  vogue,  but  has  been 
less  employed  of  late,  since  the  Lieberkiihn  has  unfortunately  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse.  The  forceps  in  fig.  244  is  also  often  of 
great  practical  value,  and  is  adjusted  for  holding  by  a  screw. 
That  which  is  known  as  the  stage-vice,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
small  hard  bodies,  such  as  minerals,  apt  to  be  jerked  out  by  the 
angular  motion  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  or  very  delicate  substances 
that  will  not  bear  rough  compression,  is  very  useful,  and  is  seen 
in  fig.  245.  The  stage-vice  fits  into  a  plate,  as  is  the  case  with  Beck's 


Fig.  244. 

Three-pronged  forceps,  screw  adjustment. 


Fig.  245. — The  stage-vice. 
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disc-holder,  fig.  24G,  or  it  may  simply  drop  into  a  stage  fitting,  as  in 
the  figure. 

For  the  examination  of  objects  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
held  in  the  stage-forceps,  but  which  can  be  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently attached  to  discs,  no  means  is  comparable  to  the  disc-holder- 
of  Mr.  R.  Beck  (fig.  246)  in  regard  to  the  facility  it  aflbrds  for  pre- 
sentino-  them  in  every  variety  of  position.  The  object  being  attached 
by  gum  (having  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  mixed  with  it)  or  by 
wold  size  to  the  surface  of  a  small  blackened  metallic  disc,  this  is- 
fitted  by  a  short  stem  projecting  from  its  under  surface  into  a 
•  cylindrical  holder  ;  and  the  holder  carrying  the  disc  can  be  made  to 
rotate  around  a  vertical  axis  by  turning  the  milled  head  on  tlie 
right,  which  acts  on  it  by  means  of  a  small  chain  that  works  through 
th^e  horizontal  tubular  stem  ;  whilst  it  can  be  made  to  incline  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other,  until  its  plane  becomes  vertical,  by  turning  the- 
whole  movement  on  the  horizontal  axis  of  its  cylindrical  socket.  ^ 
The  supporting  plate  being  perforated  by  a  large  aperture,  the 
object  may  be  ilkmdnated  by  the  Lieberkiihn  if  desired.    The  discs, 
are  inserted  into  the  holder,  or  are  removed  from  it,  by  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  they  may  be  safely  put 

away,  by  inserting  their 
stems  into  a  plate  per- 
forated Avith  holes.  Several 
such  plates,  with  inter- 
vening guards  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  into  too- 
close  apposition,  may  be 
packed  into  a  small  box. 
Fig.  246.— Beck's  disc-holder.  rp^  ^j^g  value  of  this  little- 

piece  of  apparatus  the  Author  can  bear  the  strongest  testimony  from 
his  own  experience,  having  found  his  study  of  the  Foramxmfera. 

greatly  facilitated  by  it.  i .    n  i    f      •  i     ^;fi,  a 

Glass  Stage-plate.-Every  microscope  should  be  f  urmsl  ed  with  a 
piece  of  plate  glass,  about  31  in.  by  2  in.,  to  one  margin  of  Av^jidi  ^ 
narrow  strip  of  glass  is  cemented,  so  as  to  form  a  ledge.  This  is 
ex  Lmely  ifsefu?  both  for  laying  objects  upon  (the  ledge  P^-eventing 
them-together  with  their  covers,  if  used-from  sliduig  down  when 
the  microscope  is  inclined),  and  for  preserving  the  st-S«  fr^'iyX^ 
by  the  spilling  of  sea-water  or  other  saline  or  corrosive  liquids,  a^  I  e 
such  are  in  use.  Such  a  plate  not  only  serves  for  the  examination 
of  triiisparent,  but  also  \i  opaque  objects  ;  for  if  he  condensm 
lens  be  so  adjusted  as  to  throw  a  side  light  upon  an  object  laid  upon 
i^  either  the  diaphragm  plate  or  a  slip  of  black  paper  wi  aSord  a 
backc^round  ;  whilst  objects  mounted  on  the  smal  b  ack  d  scs 
fuitable  to^he  Li'eberkidui  may  conveniently  rest  on  it,  instead  of 
lip^no-  held  in  the  stage-forceps.  _  ,       i  „ 

Grow  ng  Slides  aSd  Stages.-A  number  of  contrivances  havebeen 
devised  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the       Ins  ones  of 
miirte  aquatic  organisms,  and  of  '  cultivating   such  as  develop  and 
I  A  small  pair  of  forceps  adapl^ed  to  take  up  miuute  objects  may  be  fitted  mto 
the  cylindrical  holder  in  place  of  a  disc. 
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multiply  themselves  in  particular  fluids.  One  of  tlie  simplest  and 
most  effective,  that  of  Mr.  Botterill,  represented  in  fig.  247,  consists 
of  a  slip  of  ebonite,  three  inches  by  one,  "vvith  a  central  aperture  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  its  under  side  ;  this  aperture  is  reduced 
by  a  projecting  shoulder,  whereon  is  cemented  a  disc  of  thin  glass, 
which  thus  forms  the  bottom  of  a  cell  hollowed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  ebonite  slide.  On  each  side  of  this  centi'al  cell  a  small  lateral  cell 
communicating  with  it,  and  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
drilled  out  to  the  same  depth  ;  this  serves  for  the  reception  of  a  supply 


Fig.  247. 

of  water  or  other  fluid,  which  is  imparted,  as  required,  to  the  central 
'  growing '  cell,  which  is  completed  by  placing  a  thin  glass  cover  over 
the  objects  introduced  into  it,  with  the  interposition  of  a  ring  of  thin 
paper,  or  (if  a  greater  thickness  be  required)  of  a  ring  of  cardboard 
or  vulcanite.  If  the  fluid  be  introduced  into  one  of  the  lateral  cells, 
and  be  drawn  ofi'  from  the  others— either  by  the  use,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  small  glass  syringe  to  be  hereafter  described,  or  by 
threads  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  continuous  drip  into  one  and 
/rum  the  other— a  constantly  renewed  supply  is  furnished  to  the 
central  cell,  whicli  it 
enters  on  one  side, 
and  leaves  on  the 
other,  by  capillary  at- 
traction. 

J)r.  Lewis'  and 
Dr.  Maddox's  groioing 
dide  is  shown  in  fig. 
248.  Two  semicircles 
of  asphaltc  varnish 
are  brushed  on  the 


Fici.  218. 


shcle,  one  bemg  rather  larger  than  the  other,  so  that  the  ends  of  one 
iialt-circle  miglit  overlap  the  other,  but  not  so  closely  as  not  to  permit 
tile  entrance  and  exit  of  air.  When  nearly  dry  a  minute  quantity  of 
.growmg  fluid  was  placed  in  the  centre,  upon  which  a  few  spores 
were  sown,  a  cover-glass  being  placed  over  it,  which  adhered  to  the 
semi-dned  varnish.  The  slide  was  placed  under  a  bell  -glass,  kept 
<iamp  by  being  lined  with  moist  blotting-paper. 

Dr.  Aladdox's  groiving  slide  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed 


sketch,  fig.  249. 


The  shaded  parts  are  pieces  of  tinfoil  fastened  with 

u 
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shellac  slue  to  ii  glass  slide.  The  minute  fungi  or  spores  to  be 
crrown  are  placed  on  a  glass  cover  large  enough  to  cover  the  tintoil, 
tvith  a  droplet  of  the  fluid  required.  This,  after  examination  to  se|- 
that  no  extraneous  matter  is  introduced,  is  placed  over  the  tiuio.l, 
and  the  edges  fastened  with  wax  softened  with  oil,  leaving  free  the 
spaces  X  X,  for  entrance  of  air.  Growing  slides  of  this  description 
could  be  made  cheaply  with  thin  glass  instead  of  tu.foil. 

Dalhnc/er  and  Drysdale  s  Jloid 
Stage  fur  Cuntinuous  Ohservaliovx. 
It  is  needful  in  working  out  the 
life  histories  of  minute  forms  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  organisms  in  a 
normal  and  undisturbed  condition 
for  sometimes  weeks  at  ■  a  time ; 
only  a  small  drop  of  fluid  containing 
the  organism  can  be  under  obser\'a- 
tion,  and  this,  without  proper  pro- 
vision, is  constantly  evaporating. 
To  prevent  this,  and  still  to  employ  very  high  powers  in  prolonged 
study  of  a  given  organism,  is  the  object  of  this  device.    ^  consists  ot 
a  plain  glass  stage, lig.  250,  «,  a,  so  fitted  as  to  slide  on  in  the  place  o 
the  ordhiary  sliding  stage  of  a  Powell  and  Lealaud  or  Ross  s  and  It 
is  thus  susceptible  of  the  mechanical  motions  common  ^  those  sta  es 
Its  foundation,  fig.2.50,  «,  a,  is  plate  glass,  about       t^"*!^  ^^.^^ 
thick  in  order  to  give  it  firmness.    But  this  is  too  thick  to  ^^olk 
tough  with  a  condenser  and  high  powers,  and  therefore  a  circular 


X 


X 


Fig.  2-19.— Macldox's  giwing  stage. 


Fio.  ■iOO.-Dalliugei-  unci  Drysdale's  moist  continuous  growing  stage. 

aoerture,  h,  is  cut  through  it,  and  a  thin  piece  of  good  glass,  c  d,ej, 
fixed  ovW  the  under'surface  of  it  with  Canada  balsam  :  tins  ma 
e  as  thin  as  the  condenser  may  require.   At  the  end  of  the  an 
n  which  extends  some  distance  beyond  the  stage  to  the  right  of  ^ 
w  l,nt  when  the  arrangement  is  set  up  on  tlie  microscope  to  tlu 
S  o me  c^^ev^^^^^      brass^ocketwith  a  Ving  attached  is  fixed  with 
marit  glu      It  is'marked  in  the  drawing     g,  g.    The  object  of 
S  rinS  is  to  hold  a  glass  vessel,  fig.  251,  about  If  or 


inches 
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Fig.  251. 


<leep.  It  simply  drops  in,  unci  the  top,  a,  being  slightly  larger  than 
^;he  ring,  (/,  tig.  250,  it  is  prevented  from  slipping  through. 

Let  us  suppose  the  stage  to  be  in  its  position  on  tlie  microscope, 
iind  the  vessel,  tig.  251,  inserted  in  this  manner  into  ff,  fig,  250.  A 
piece  of  good,  new  linen  is  now  cut  to  the  shape  dra^'n  in  fie.  254 
the  part  a  being  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of  tlie  glass  stao-e 
«and  then  at  b  bent  over,  leaving  the  part  in  the 
vessel,  fig.  251,  which  is  inserted  into  (/,  fig.  250. 
Its  position  is  indicated  in  fig.  250,  by  the  dotted 
lines,  /(,  h,  h,  &c.    But  before  it  is  laid  upon  the 
^tage  a  circular  aperture,  d,  fig.  254  is  cut  out,  which 
must  be  much  larger  in  diameter  than  the  covering 
glass  Avhich  it  is  intended  to  use.     We  therefore 
^employ  small  covers. 

The  glass  with  tlie  flap  of  linen  in  it  is  now  filled 
-^vith  water,  and  the  linen  is  wetted  and  wrung  so  as 
jiot  to  drip,  and  the  whole  is  very  soon,  by  capillary 
.miction,  constantly  and  evenly  wet.  A  drop  of  the 
lluid  to  be  examined  must  now  be  placed  at  k,  fig. 
250,  and  the  covering  glass,  i,  must  be  laid  on.  It  will  be  seen  that 
■there  is  a  broad,  clear  space  between  the  covering  glass  and  the  linen. 
We  now  want  to  form  a  chamber  into  which  the  object-glass  can 
he  inserted,  and  which  shall  enclose  a  portion  of  the  constantly  wet 
linen,  and  be  to  a  very  large  extent  air-tight. 
The  consequence  will  be  that  the  evaporation 
nvithin  the  chamber  wiU  be  always  greater  in 
•quantity  from  the  linen,  on  account  of  its  con- 
itinual  renewal,  than  it  can  be  from  the  film  of 
iluid. 

Indeed,  the  moisture  in  the  chamber  is  so 
.great  under  favourable  circumstances  that  it  Fig.  252. 

"j-ather  increases  than  allows  a  diminution  of 
the  film  of  fluid.  The  manner  in  which  we  effect  this  is  simple.  A 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  about  H  inch  in  diameter,  is  cut  to  about  J  of 
an  inch  in  length.  At  one  end  of  this  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  caou- 
^houc  IS  firmly  stretched,  and  a  small  hole  is  made  in  its  centre. 
Fig.  252  gives  a  drawing  of  it ;  a  is  the  piece  of  glass  tubing,  b  is 
the  stretched  elastic  film,  which  is  securely  tied  on  by  means  of  a 
groove  in  the  glass  at  d,  and  c  is  the  aperture.  The  bottom  edge, 
should  be  carefully  ground.  This  is  laid  in  the  position  in  which  it 
Ts  looked  at  in  the  drawing,  on  the  linen  of  the  stage,  the  aperture  r. 
being  over  the  centre  of  the  covering  glass.  The  object-glass  is  now 
racked  down  through  the  small  hole,  c,  fig.  252,  and  adjusted  to  focus. 
4he  caoutchouc  should  be  thhi  enough  to  afibrd  no  impediment  to 
•the  action  of  the  fine  adjustment,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  it  clasp.s 
the  object-glass  by  its  elasticity  at  the  aperture  ;  and  the  gentle 
pressure  forces  the  under  edge  of  the  chamber  upon  the  linen,  so 
that  little  or  no  air  is  admitted,  while  if  the  under  edge  of  the 
Chamber  be  carefully  ground  it  will  suffer  the  stage,  linen  and  all, 
to  move  under  it  when  the  milled  heads  for  working  the  mechanical 
■stage  are  in  action. 

u  2 
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A  drawing  of  the  apparatus  in  working  order  is  given  in  perpen- 
dicular section  at  fig.  253.    The  parts      a  in  this  figure  represent 


figures. 


the  glass  stage  corresponding  to  a,  a  fig.  250  ;  6      l^^^^^^-  _ 
stands  for  the  round  aperture  in  the  thick  glass  ;  h,  m  fig.  253,  coi^ 
responds  to  the  thin  glass  which  covers  this  aperture  '^^:^^\'\  '^^ 


Fig.  253. 


e,  f  in  fig.  250,  but  in  the- 
form  of  this  device  now  used 
by  the  Editor  the  thin  glass, 
floor    is    cemented    to  the 
hottom  of  the  plate  glass,  «,  a, 
thus  making  a  cell  equal  to  the- 
thickness  of  the  whole  stage. 
The  linen  is  marked  in  .  dotted 
lines  in  both  figures  :  d,  fig- 
253,  represents  the  covering 
glass,  i,  in  fig.  250  ;  e,  e,  fig. 
253,   is  the  piece   of  glass, 
tubing,  shown  in  fig.  252;./,/,. 
ficr.  253,  is  the  stretched  caou- 


^  1        coo,,       h  in  fit'  252,  with  the  object-glass  g,  penetrating: 
attachment  of  .l,e  to  gla.s  «7j°/«Xteriln^ 


a.  ! 


Fio.  '254. 


fo,.  .  long  time  without  -\t«netS,tnr  ^"Sweri;;  J 
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needs  a  similar  continuous  stage  to  the  above,  but  one  in  wliieh 
varying  temperatures  may  be  obtained  and  kept  at  any  point  static; 
at  tlie.  will  of  the  operator,  Tliis  is  very  satisfactorily  accomplished 
by  the  following  device  :  Tlie  stage  was  made  as  described  above, 
but  it  was  made  hollow  and  water-tight.  The  whole  stage  is  seen 
in  perspective  in  fig.  255.  At  A,  a  h  are  two  grooved  pieces  of  solid 
nietal  which  permit  the  stage  to  slide  on  to  the  stage  of  an  ordinary 
microscope,  and  partake  of  the  mechanical  movements  effected  by 
the  milled  heads  ;  B  is  a  A'essel  for  water  with  a  thermometer  n 
of  sufficient  delicacy  for  indicating  the  temperature  ;  6  is  a  mer- 
curial regulator,  carefully,  made,  but  of  the  usual  pattern  ;  c  brings 


t>  c 


Fig.  255. 


?fche  gas  from  the  main  ;  d  conveys  as  much  of  the  gas  as  is  allowed 
■■(o  escape  from  between  the  top  of  the  mercury,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  gas  delivery  tube  to  the  burner  e.  The  regulation  of  this 
apparatus  so  as  to  obtain  a  static  temperature,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a  matter  of  detail  depending  chiefly  on  the  careful  use  of  the  mer- 
curial screw-plug  /,  and  the  height  and  intensity  of  the  burner 
A  temperature  quite  as  accurate  as  is  needed  can  be  obtained  for 
tlie  purpose  reqiiired. 

The  stage  A  is  placed  in  position  on  the  instrument,  and  two 
openings  in  this  hollow  stage  at  cd  (A)  are  connected  with  two 
similar  openings  in  the  water  vessel,  viz.  gh  (B).  The  whole  is 
carefully  filled  with  water  and  raised  to  the  required  temperature 
and  regulated. 

The  manner  in  whicli  it  accomplishes  the  end  desired  is  as  follows. 
On  the  centre  of  the  stage  (A)  will  be  seen  a  small  cylinder  of  glass; 
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this  is  OTOund  at  the  end  placed  on  the  stage,  and  covered  witli  a. 
sort  of  drumhead  of  india-rubber  at  the  upper  end.    By  examu.ing- 
C  with  a  lens  it  will  be  seen  that  a  cell  is  counter-sunk  into  the- 
upper  plate  of  the  hollow  stage  at  e",  and  a  tlnn  plate  of  glass  is 
cemented  on  to  this.    At  e  another  disc  of  g  ass  is  cemented  water- 
ti<-ht  so  that  a  film  of  warm  water  circulates  between  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  this  glass  aperture.    A  glass  cup  is  placed  m  the- 
jacketed  receptacle  /  (A  and  C),  and  this  also  is  failed  with  water. 
A  piece  of  linen  is  now  laid  on  the  stage  (A,  fj)  with  an  aperture  cut  m 
its  centre  slightly  less  than  the  counter-sunk  cell  m  which  the  g  ass- 
disc  6"  is  fixed,  and  a  flap  from  it  is  allowed  to  fall  over  into  the  glass- 
vessel  f{K  and  C).  Thus  by  capillarity  the  water  is  earned  constantly 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  linen.  But  the  glass  cylinder  seen  m  A  is 
made  of  a  much  larger  aperture  than  the  cell  and  the  openmg  m  the 
linen,  and  consequently  a  large  annulus  of  the  linen  is  enclosed  within 
the  cylinder.   The  drop  of  fluid  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  the  small 
circular  glass  plate  and  covered  with  the  thinnest  glass,  the  drum- 
head cylinder  is  placed  in  position,  the  point  of  a  high-power  lens, 
is  gently  forced  ipon  the  top  of  the  india-rubber  through  a  sma  1 
aperture,  thus  forcing  the  lower  ground  surface  of  the  cylinder  upon 
the  linen,  and  making  the  space  within  the  closed  cyimder  poeti- 
cally air-tight,  but  still  admitting  of  capillary  action  m  the  Imen.. 
Thus  the  enclosed  air  becomes  saturated.  _  iwA\-i«h„f 
By  complete  circulation  the  water  m  the  vessel  e  (A)  is  but 
slightly  beliw  that  within  the  jacket  of  the  stage,  and  thus  the- 
vapour  as  well  as  the  stage  are  near  the  sanie  thermal  point 

^  For  the  admission  of  illumination  and  for  allowmg  the  use  o 
various  illuminating  apparatus,  a  large  bevelled  aperture  e  (C)  s- 
made  between  the  fowll-  and  upper  plates  of  the  stage  jacket,  .hich 
is  found  to  supply  all  the  accommodation  needed.  _ 

There  are  m-Jny  other  forms  of  hot  stage  havmg  various  specia 
iiieic  die        J  purposes,  and  some  of  general 

application  ;  a  good  account 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
'Journal  Roy.  Micro.  Soc' 
vol.  vii.  ser.  ii.  pp.  299-316. 

The  Live-box  and  Com- 
pressors.— What  is  now  sc 
well  known  even  to  the  tiro- 
as  the  '  live-box  '  was  origin- 
ally de^^sed  by  Tully,  and  it- 
was  afterwards  improved  by 
Varley,  who  in  the  place  of  . 
a  level  disc  of  glass  for  the 
floor,  as  well  as  the  top  of 
the  'box,'  bevelled  a  piece 
of  thick  glass  and  burnished 
it  into  the  top  of  the  tube,, 
where  it  formed  the  floor  of 
this  'animalcule  cage':  tliis  prevented  the  dminmg  of  the 
water  at  the  edge  by  capillary  attraction.    But  in  that  form  a. 


Fig.  256. 
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condenser  cannot  be  used  successfully  with  it,  and  therefore  a  dark 
irround  cannot  be  employed.  But  as  it  is  Rotiferre  and  Infusoria 
Senerally  that  constitute  the  raison  d'etre  for  this  piece  of  apparatus, 
tmd  as  a  dark  ground  gives  results  of  high  value— to  say  nothing  of 
their  beauty — with  these  forms,  it  lost  much  of  its  value. 

The  whole  piece  of  apparatus  is  seen  at  A,  hg.  256.  A  section  of 
it  is  seen  at  B.  A  modification  was  subsequently  made  by  Swift, 
which  is  seen  at  C,  where  the  glass  floor-plate  is  seen  to  be  burnished 
into  the  brass  plate,  and  the  cover-glass  is  made  to  slide  down  upon 
it  on  a  tube.  But  in  this  still  greater  difficulty  arose,  when  the 
focus  of  the  lens  was  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  then, 
indeed,  the  motion  of  the  '  box '  was  limited  to  the  difference  in 
diameter  between  the  cell  in  which  the  glasses  were  sunk  and  the 
object-glass— in  fact  only  low  powers  could  be  employed  with  it. 

Mr.  Rousselet  has  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a  device  which  is 
jiliown  in  fig.  257. 

In  this  the  glass  plate  bevelled  for  the  floor  is  somewhat  reduced 
in  diameter,  but  the  outer  ring  is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  any 
high  power  to  focus  to  the  very  edge  of  this  glass  floor.  An  object 
lymg  anywhere  over  the  floor  can  be  reached  by  the  condenser  from 


Fig.  257. 


below,  and  by  both  high  and  low  powers  from  above,  and  when  well 
made  it  acts  well  as  a  compressor.  A  drop  of  watei-  so  small  that 
a  rotifer  may  be  unable  to  swim  out  of  the  field  of  view  of  a  ^- 
inch  oljjective  can  be  readily  arranged  with  it  ;  and  a  little  practice 
enables  the  operator  to  employ  it  for  many  useful  purposes  in  the 
study  of  '  pond  life.' 

The  compressor  or  compressoriuin  is  a  more  elaborate  device, 
.somewhat  after  the  same  kind,  but  arranged  to  give  the  operator 
more  accurate  control  over  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  the 
object  is  subjected.  Mr.  Rousselet  has  constructed  one  of  very 
efiicient  form.  The  bevelled  glass  in  this  also  is  kept  small,  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  cover-glass,  and  it  acts  with  perfectly 
parallel  pressure  between  the  two  glasses,  which  in  delicate  work  is 
of  considerable  impoi'tance. 

The  cover-glass  is  held  on  an  arm  which  screws  down  on  a  vertical 
post  against  a  spring  ;  as  the  screw  is  raised  the  spring  raises  the 
cover-glass,  and  by  an  ingenious  spring  catch  it  is  kept  central  with 
the  glass-plate  floor.  This  can  nevertheless  be  released,  and  the. 
entire  cover  can  be  turned  aside  to  put  on  a  fre.'-:ii  object,  clean  and 
xo  forth.  It  is  simple,  light,  and,  being  parallel,  can  be  used  with  the 
highest  powers. 

An  extremely  handy  reversible  comprnsitor  is  seen  in  fig.  258  :  it  is 
th(>  device  of  Mr.  W.  Rowland.    It  is  made  of  german  silver,  and 
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the  rings  have  two  glass  covers  cemented  to  them  ;  the  lower  plate 
is  attached  to  a  rod  turning  in  a  pocket,  wliile  the  upper  one  pivots 
on  a  milled  head  whicli  clamps  if  required  or  releases  it  wlien 
required  for  more  easy  cleaning.  Varying  pressures  of  the  cover- 
glasses  are  obtained  by  turning  the  milled  head  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
plate,  and  the  socket  fits  in  the  stage  in  the  same  position  as  the 
stage  forceps  etc. 

It  is  sometimes  i-equired,  in  very  delicate  work  on  very  ininute 


Fig.  '258. — Mr.  Rowland's  reversible  compressor. 

organisms,  to  compress  them  very  slowly  and  with  great  care  wliile 
we  are  examining  them  with  high  powers.  The  cover-glass ,  is  of 
necessity  thin,  and  the  pressure  from  the  minute  dimensions  of  the 
object  must  be  very  considerable  in  order  to  act  upon  the  organism  at 
all.  For  this  purpose  we  have  found  a  somewhat  heavy  compressor 
made  by  Powell  and  Lealand  of  great  value.  A  strong  brass  plate 
forms  its  base,  and  a  lever  arm  carrying  the  cover-glass  of  tlu- 
compressor  is  raised  and  lowered  with  a  fine  screw.  The  cover-glass 
may  be  cemented  on  to  two  or  three  separate  fronts  which  screw 
on, ''and  may  carry  cover-glass  of  different  thicknesses.  The  cover, 
to  prevent  flexure,  is  small,  but  will  work  easily  with  any  of  the 
modern  high-power  lenses.  The  whole  body  of  the  ring  to  which 
the  cover-glass  is  attached  is  veiy  solid  and  strong.    A  glass  slip  of 


Fici.  '2.')!).— Professor  Delage's  parallel  compressor. 

the  ordinary  size  slips  in,  and  is  clamped  by  a  spring  on  the  base, 
and  upon  this  the  cover-glass  is  brought  down  ni  compressu.n. 
An  object  the  5000t]i  of  an  inch  in  thickness  can  be  readily 
held  and  compressed  by  its  means,  but  the  fronts  must  be 
turned  with  great  care,  and  the  cover-glasses  used  for  cementnig  on 
must  be  much  larger  than  the  aperture  in  the  ring,  so  that  a  large 
surface  may  be  cemented. 
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Recently  Professor  Y.  Delage  lias  devised  a  very  admirable  form  of 
compressor  for  the  most  delicate  observations  (figs.  259,  260)  in  which 
"the  pressure  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a  screw  on  an  inclined  plane 
A,  and  working  against  the  spring  R.  When  the  sci-ew  is  turned 
on  one  side,  the  upper  part  of  the  compressor  can  be  raised  on  the 


Fig.  2C0. — Professor  Delage's  parallel  compressor. 

•pivots  B  B',  as  shown  in  fig.  260.  The  frame  holding  the  upper 
plate  has  a  gimbal  motion  on  the  pivot  D  (and  the  corresponding 
one  on  the  opposite  side),  and  the  frame  can  be  detached  by  press- 
ing the  pin  C  and  the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
causing  the  frame-holder  to  spring  open  slightly.  The  two  glasses 
being  oblong  and  lying  crossed,  it  is  easy  to  add  a  drop  of  liquid 
•during  compression.  The  compressor  can  be  reversed,  and  in  that 
case  rests  on  the  three  small  pillars,  which  are  high  enough  to  allow 
the  milled  head  of  the  screw  to  clear  the  stage. 

The  zoophyte  trough  is  a  larger  live-box  differently  constructed. 
The  form  that  has  proved  one  of  the  best  up  to  our  own  day  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lister  in  183i,  and  is  well  known.  It  is  de]3icted 
in  fig.  261,  being  formed  of  slips 
of  glass,  and  has  a  loose  horizon- 
tal plate  of  glass  equal  to  the 
inside  length  of  the  trough,  so 
that  it  may  be  moved  freely 
"within  it,  also  a  slip  of  glass 
that  will  lie  on  the  bottom  and 
fill  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"thickness  of  this  loose  plate. 
To  use  it,  the  slip  is  put  upon 
the  bottom,  the  loose  plate  is 
•  placed  in  front  of  it  with  its 
bottom  edge  touching  the  inside 
■of  the  front  glass,  a  small  ivory 
"^vedge  is  inserted  betwec^n  the 
front  glass  of  tlie  trough,  and  the 
tical  plate,  which  it  serves  to  press 


upper  part 
backwards  ; 


of  the  loose  ver- 
but  this  pressui'o 
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is  kept  in  check  by  a  small  strip  of  bent  whalebone,'  which  is  placed 
between  the  vertical  plate  and  the  back  glass  of  the  trough.  By 
moving  the  ivory  wedge  up  and  down  the  amount  of  space  left 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  plate  and  the  front  glass  of 
the  trough  can  be  precisely  regulated,  and  as  their  lower  margms. 
are  always  in  close  apposition,  it  is  evident  the  one  will  inchne  to  the 
other  with  a  constant  diminution  of  the  distance  between  tliem  from 
above  downwards.  An  object  dropped  into  this  space  will  descend 
until  it  rests  between  the  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  it  can  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  convenience  for  observation. 

By  very  little  contrivance  these  troughs  with  their  contents  may 
be  kept,  when  not  under  examination,  in  much  larger  aquaria, 
obtaining  the  advantage  of  aeration  and  coolness. 

Mr.  Botterill  devised  a  trough  which  is  made  of  two  plates  of 
vulcanite  or  metal  which  screw  together,  and  between  them  are  two 
plates  of  glass,  of  the  proper  size,  of  any  desired  thickness,  kept 
apart  by  half  a  ring  of  vulcanised  indiarubber,  the  whole  being 
screwed  tightly  enough  together  by  three  milled  heads  to  prevent 
leakage.  But  leakage  or  the  fracture  of  glasses  is  not  uncommon 
with  this  otherwise  convenient  form. 

An  excellent,  thougli  shallow,  trough  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Or. 
Dunning,  which  we  illustrate  in  fig.  262.  The  lower  plate  or  trough 
proper  is  made  of  metal,  3  inches  long  by  Uv  wide  and  about  -jL 
thick,  with  an  oval  or  oblong  perforation  in  the  centre,  and  the 
under  side  is  recessed,  as  shown  in  fig.  262,  B.  In  this  recess  is  faxed 
by  means  of  Canada  balsam  or  shellac  a  piece  of  stout  covering  glass 

forming  the  bottom  oi 
A  — the  cell,  the  recess  being 

sufficiently  deep  to  pre- 
vent   the    thin  glass 
bottom  from  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  the 
stage  of  the  microscope 
or  with  the  table  when 
it  is  not  in  use.  Two 
pieces  are  provided  near 
the  bottom  edge  of  the 
cell:  the  cover  (fig.  262,C) 
is  formed  of  a  piece  of 
thin  brass,  rather  shorter 
than    the    trough,  but 
about  the  same  width  ; 
it  has  an  opening  formed 
in  it  to  correspond  with 
that  in  the  trough,  and 
under  this    opening  is. 
cemented  a  piece  of  cover-glass.    The  cover  plate  is  notched  at  tlier 
two  bottom  corners,  and  at  the  two  top  corners  are  formed  a 
couple  of  projecting  ears.    In  order  to  use  this  apparatus  it 
Sid  fiat  upon  the  table,  and  filled  quite  full  of  water.    The  object 
i  Watch-spring  or  other  cl.iKtic  luotul  sl.oul.l  not  be  used  on  account  of  oxidation. 
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to  be  examined  is  then  placed  in  tlie  cell,  and  may  be  properly 
arranged  therein  ;  the  cover  is  then  lowered  gently  down,  the  two- 
notches  at  the  bottom  edges  being  first  placed  against  the  pins  ;  in  this- 
way  the  superfluous  water  will  be  driven  out  and  the  whole  apparatus 
may  be  wiped  dry.  The  capillary  attraction,  assisted  by  the  weight 
of  the  cover,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  any  leakage  ;  and 
the  pins  at  the  bottom  prevent  the  cover  from  sliding  down  when, 
the  microscope  is  inclined.  This  zoophyte  trough  possesses  two  im- 
portant qualities  :  first,  it  does  not  leak  ;  second,  it  is  not  readily 
broken  without  gross  carelessness.  The  shallowness  may  be  over- 
come by  placing  an  ebonite  plate  with  the  required  aperture  between 
the  two  mounted  glasses. 

Infusoria,  minute  Algffi,  &c.  however,  can  be  well  seen  by 
placing  a  drop  of  the  water  containing  them  on  an  ordinary  slide, 
and  laying  a  thin  piece  of  covering  glass  on  the  top  ;  and  objects, 
of  somewhat  greater  thickness  can  be  examined  by  placing  a  loop 
or  ring  of  fine  cotton-thread  upon  an  ordinary  slide,  to  keep  the 
covering  glass  at  a  small  distance  from  it ;  and  the  object  to  be  ex- 
amined being  placed  on  the  slide  with  a  drop  of  water,  the  covering 
glass  is  gently  pressed  down  till  it  touches  the  ring.  Still  thicker 
objects  may  be  viewed  in  the  various  forms  of  '  cells  '  hereafter  to 
be  described,  and  as,  when  the  cells  are  filled  with  fluid,  their  glass 
covers  will  adhere  by  capillary  attraction,  provided  the  superfluous- 
moisture  that  surrounds  their  edges  be  removed  by  blotting-paper, 
they  will  remain  in  place  when  the  microscope  is  inclined.  An 
annular  cell,  that  may  lie  used  either  as  a  '  live-box '  or  as  a  '  grow- 
ing slide,'  has  lately  been  devised  by  Mr.  Weber  (U.S.A.).  It  is  a 
slip  of  plate-glass,  of  the  usual  size  and  ordinary  thickness,  out  of 
which  a  circular  '  cell '  of  |-inch  diameter  is  ground,  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  bottom  is  convex  instead  of  concave,  its  shallowest 
part  being  in  the  centre  and  the  deejDest  round  the  margin.  A 
small  drop  of  the  fluid  to  be  examined  being  placed  upon  the  central 
convexity  (the  highest  part  of  which  should  be  almost  flush  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  plate),  and  the  thin  glass  cover  being  placedi 
upon  it,  the  drop  spreads  itself  out  in  a  thin  film,  without  finding- 
its  way  into  the  deep  furrow  around  it  ;  and  thus  it  holds-on  the 
covering  glass  by  capillary  attraction,  while  tlie  furrow  serves  as  an 
air-chamber.  If  the  cover  be  cemented  down  by  a  ring  of  gold  size 
<)!■  dammar,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  prevented,  either 
animal  or  vegetable  life  may  thus  be  maintained  for  some  days,  or, 
if  the  two  should  be  balanced  (as  in  an  aquarium),  for  some  weeks. 

Dipping  Tubes.—  In  every  operatioii  in  wliich  small  quantities 
of  liquid,  or  small  objects  contained  in  liquid,  liave  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  microscopist,  he  will  find  it  a  veiy  great  convenience  to  be 
provided  with  a  set  of  tubes  of  the  forms  I'ei^-esented  in  fig.  263, 
but  of  somewhat  lai'ger  dimensions.  These  were  formerly  designated 
as  '  fishing  tubes,'  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  de- 
vised having  been  the  fishing  out  of  Avater-fieas,  aquatic  insect- 
larvre,  the  larger  animalcules,  or  other  li\  ing  ol)jects  distinguishable- 
either  by  the  unaided  eye  or  by  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass 
from  the  vessels  that  may  contain  them.     But  they  are  equally 
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Applicable,  of  course,  to  the  selection  of  minute  plants  ;  and  tliey 
may  be  turned  to  many  other  no  less  useful  purposes,  some  of  which 
will  be  speciiiecl  hereafter.    When  it  is  desired  to  secure  an  object 
which  can  be  seen  either  with  the  eye  alone  or  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  one  of  these  tubes  is  passed  down  int(3  the  liquid,  its  upper 
orifice  having  been  previously  closed  by  the  forefinger,  until  its  lower 
orifice  is  immediately  above  the  object ;  the  finger  being  then  I'e- 
moved,  the  liquid  suddenly  rises  into  the  tube,  prolj- 
ably  carrying  the  object  up  with  it ;  and  if  this  is 
seen  to  be  the  case,  by  putting  the  finger  again  on 
the  top  of  the  tube,  its  contents  remain  in  it  wdien 
the  tube  is  lifted  out,  and  may  be  deposited  on  a  slip 
of  glass,  or  on  the  lower  disc  of  the  aquatic  box,  or, 
if  too  copious  for  either  receptacle,  may  be  discharged 
into  a  large  glass  cell.    In  thus  fishing  in  jars  for 
any  but  minute  objects,  it  will  be 
generally  found  convenient  to  employ 
the  open-mouthed  tube  C  ;  those  with 
smaller  orifices.  A,  B,  beuig  employed 
for  'fishing'  for  animalcules  ifcc.  hi 
small  bottles  or  tubes,  or  for  selecting 
mmute  objects  from  the  cell  into  which 
the  water  taken  up  by  the  tube  C  has 
been  discharged.  It  wUl  be  found  very 
convenient  to  have  the  tops  of  these 
last  blown  into  small  funnels,  which 
shall  be  covered  with  thm  sheet  india- 
rubber,  or  topped  with  indiarubljer 
nipples,  which  by  compression  and  ex- 
pansion can  then  be  regulated  with 
the  greatest  nicety. 

In  dealing  with  minute  aquatic 
objects,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
manipulations,  a  small  glass  syringe  of 
the  pattern  represented  in  fig.  264-,  and 
of  about  double  the  dimensions,  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient.  When 
this  is  firmly  held  between  the  fore  and 
,  middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb  is  in- 


TlG.  263.— Dip-' 
ping  tubes. 


Fig.  20-1.— Glass 


syringe. 


serted  into  the  ring  at  the  summit  of 
the  piston-rod,  such  complete  commaiul 
is  gained  over  the  piston  that  its  motion  may  be  regulated  with 
the  greatest  nicety  ;  and  thus  minute  quantities  of  fluid  may  be 
removed  oi-  added  in  the  various  operations  which  have  to  be 
performed  in  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  objects  ;  or  any 
minute  object  may  be  selected  (by  the  aid  of  the  simple  microscope, 
if  necessaiy)  from  amongst  a  number  in  the  same  drop,  and  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  a  separate  slip.'  A  .set  of  such  syringes,  with  points  drawn 
to  diffei'ent  degrees  of  fineness,  and  bent  to  different  curvatures, 
will  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  useful  '  tools '  that  the  w.^rk- 
ing  microscopist  can  have  at  his  command.    It  will  also  be  fouiui 
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that  if  a  dipping  tube  with  a  glass  bulb  have  an  indiarubber  hollow 
ball  or  teat  attached  to  the  top  of  it,  it  will  act,  for  the  majority  of 
purposes,  as  well  as  a  syringe. 

Forceps. — Another  instrument  so  indispensable  to  the  microscopist. 
as  to  be  commonly  considered  an  appendage  to  the  mici'oscope  is  the- 
forceps  for  taking  up  minute  objects  ;  many  forms  of  this  have  been 
devised,  of  which  one  of  the  most  convenient  is  represented  in  fig.  265, 
oi  something  less  than  the  actual  size.  As  the  forceps,  in  marine  re- 
seai'ches,  have  continually  to  be  plunged  into  sea-water,  it  is  better 
that  they  should  be  made  of  brass  or  of  german  silver  than  of  steel,, 
since  the  latter  rusts  far  more  readily  ;  and  as  they  are  not  intended! 
(like  dissecting  forceps)  to  take  a  firm  grasp  of  the  object,  but  merely 
to  hold  it,  they  may  be  made  very  light,  and  their  spring  portion 


Fig.  265. 

slender.  As  it  is  essential,  however,  to  their  utility  that  their 
points  should  meet  accurately,  it  is  well  that  one  of  the  blades  should 
be  furnished  with  a  guide-pin  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  other. 

Most  microscopists  have  at  some  time  experienced  the  danger 
that  is  imminent  to  their  instruments  and  mountings  when  exhibit- 
ing delicate  objects  with  high  power  in  mixed  assemblies,  arising- 
from  the  inadvertency  or  want  of  knowledge  of  some  visitor,  who' 
may  do  terrible  mischief  by  innocently  using  the  coarse  adjustment.. 
Messrs.  Ross  made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  coarse  adjustment 
could  be  '  locked '  at  a  given  point  ;  but  an  equally  useful  and  simpler 
method  was  long  ago  devised  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  who- 
used  a  deep  ring,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  266  :  this  ring  has  two  pins  andl 
a  screw  projecting  mwards.  When  the  screw 
is  withdrawn  the  rings  can  be  slipped  over 
the  milled  heads  of  the  coarse  adjustment, 
and  by  screwing  the  small  screw  '  home '  tlie 
l  ing  cannot  be  withdrawn  ;  but  as  they  are 
loose  upon  the  milled  heads,  the  latter  can- 
not be  brought  into  action  ;  the  rings  simply 
revolve  upon  the  heads  without  bringing 
tliem  into  play. 

Other  forms  of  the  same  appliance  have 
been  made  Ijy  this  fir-m  ;  and  Messrs.  Beck 
have  made  these  rings  with  slijjht  moclifica- 
tions  more  recently.     They  are  the  most  fki.  sgc..— Powell  and  Le.a- 
efficient  means  of  counteracting  the  danger     land'H  protecting  ring  for 
incident   on  public  exhibition  of  delicate     coar.se  .uljustment. 
objects  under  high  powers. 

The  foregoing  constitute,  it  is  believed,  all  the  most  important 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  accessories 
to  the  microscope.  Those  which  have  been  contrived  to  affiird 
facilities  for  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  objects  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  future  chapter  (Chapter  VI.). 
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CHAPTER  V 

OBJECTIVES,  EYE-PIECES,  THE  APEBTOMETEB 

It  is  manifest  that  everything  in  the  form  and  construction  as  well 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  optical  and  mechanical  accessories  of  tlie 
microscope,  exists  for,  and  to  make  more  efficient,  the  special  work 
of  the  objective,  or  image-forming  lens  combination,  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  the  optical  properties  of  this  instrument. 

The  development  of  the  modern  objective,  as  we  have  already 
jseen,  has  been  very  gradual ;  but  there  are  definite  epochs  of  very 
marked  and  important  improvement.  Our  aim  in  the  study  of 
objectives  is  practical,  not  antiquarian,  and  we  may  avoid  elaborate 
researches  on  the  subject  of  non- achromatic  lenses,  and  reflecting 
specula  which  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  m  the  third  chapter 
of  this' volume.  We  may  also  pass  over  the  earlier  attempts  at 
achromatism ;  the  true  history  of  the  modern  objective  begins  Jrom. 
the  time  that  its  achromatism  had  been  finally  worked  out 

The  iirst  movement  of  a  definite  character  towards  this  object 
was  made,  it  has  been  recently  shown,'  so  early  as  1808  to  1811  by 
JBernardino  MarzoU,  who  was  Curator  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Brescia.  Mr.  Mayall  discovered  a  reference  to  tins 
eflbrt  to  make  achromatic  lenses,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
President  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Brescia  discovered  that  Marzoli  was 
an  amateur  optician,  and  that  he  had  taken  deep  interest  in  the 
application  of  achromatism  to  the  microscope  and  that  a  paper  of 
his  on  the  subject  had  been  published  m  the  '  Commentarj  for  the 
year  1808,  and  that  he  had  exhibited  his  achromatic  objectives  at 
Milan  in  Isil  and  obtained  the  award  of  a  silver  medal  for  the  r 
merits  under  the  authority  of  the  Istituto  Reale  delle  Scienze  o  ^  .^^^ 
city  One  of  these  objectives  was  found  to  have  been  '  religiously 
nreserved  '  and  was  generously  presented  in  1890  to  the  Royal  Micro- 
Society  of  London.  With  it  was  forwarded  the  ' Processo 
Verbale,'  or  offi^cial  record  of  the  awards,  notifying  Marzoh's  exhibite 
Jnd  the  award  of  a  silver  medal,  and  the  actual  dated 
A 11  crust  ••'0  1811,  signed  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

MarzoU's  objective  was  a  cemented  combination,  having  the  plane 
^ide  of  the  flint  presented  to  the  object  ;  and  if  this  was  a  part  of 
the  intended  construction,  of  which  there  appears  small  room  or 
doubt  Marzoli  preceded  Chevalier  in  this,  as  we  shaU  subsequently 
see,  very  practical  improvement. 

1  Journ.  Boy.  Mic.  Soe.  1890,  p.  420. 
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It  has  been,  however,  customary  to  accredit  the  first  practicable 
attempts  to  achromatise  object-glasses  to  M.  Selligues.  In  1823  this 
optician  was  the  first  known  in  France  to  superimpose  two,  three, 
or  four  achromatised  plano-convex  '  doublets,' that  is  to  say,  pairs 
of  lenses.  These  objectives  had  their  convex  surfaces  presented  to 
the  object,  which  gave  them  four  times  as  much  spherical  aberration 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  their  positions  been  reversed,'  and, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  Marzoli  reversed  them.  This  necessitated  an 
excessive  reduction  of  the  apertures,  which,  nevertheless,  still  too 
manifestly  displayed  an  obtrusive  aberration.  Still  the  conception 
of  an  achromatised  combination  had  been  embodied  in  an  initial 
manner.  In  1825  M.  Chevalier  perceived  the  exact  nature  of  the 
mistake  made  by  M.  Selligues,  and  made  the  lenses  of  less  focal 
length  and  more  achromatic,  and  inverted  them,  jalacing  the  plane 
side  of  the  flint  towards  the  object. 

It  is  somewhat  important,  as  it  is  interesting,  to  note  that  the 
idea  of  the  superposition  of  a  combination  of  lenses  did  not  originate 
from  theoretical  considerations  of  the  optical  principles  involved. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  where  there  was  manifest  ignorance 
of  the  position  of  a  plano-convex  lens  for  least  spherical  aberration 
(a  principle  now  thoroughly  understood)  there  could  have  been  in- 
sight enough  either  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  two  ajjlanatic  foci 
or  to  discover  a  method  of  balancing  them  by  inductive  reasoning. 
Everything  in  the  history  points  to  happy  accident  as  the  primal 
step  in  achromatised  objectives,  and  this,  with  very  high  prob- 
ability, applies  to  Marzoli's  work  as  to  that  of  Chevalier. 

The  form  of  three  superimposed  similar  achromatic  doublets  is 
precisely  the  combination  of  the  French  '  buttons,'  which  have  been 
sold  in  thousands  until  quite  recently,  many  of  them  being  mounted 
as  English  objectives. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Goring,  Mr.  TuUy,  in  this  country, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done  on  the  Continent, 
made  an  achromatic  objective  in  1824.  This  was  a  single  combina- 
tion, being  an  achromatic  uncemented  triplet.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
miniature  telescope  object-glass,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  fig.  267.  Two  lenses  made  on  this 
principle  by  TuUy,  having  and  foci,  were 
found  in  practice  too  thick,  and  in  many 
■ways  imperfect ;  and  he  was  induced  to  make 
another  single  triplet  of  ■{'j^  focus  and  1 8°  aper- 
ture, and  its  performance  was  said  to  be  nearly  2G7— Tullys  aciiro- 
■equal  to  that  of  the  -f^.  '   matic  triples. 

Subsequently  a  doublet  was  placed  in  front 
of  a  similar  triplet  of  somewhat  shorter  focus,  forming  a  double 
combination  objective  of  38°  aperture.    This  was  pronounced  to  be 
sv  great  advance  upon  all  preceding  combinations,  even  those  which 
had  been  produced  upon  the  Continent. 

A  note  of  Lister's  at  this  time  upon  the  objectives  of  Chevalier 
is  of  interest.     He  found  them  much  stopped  down,  and,  in  one 
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instance,  he  opened  the  stop  and  improved  the  effect.  Lister  says  : 
'  The  French  optician  knows  nothing  of  the  value  of  aperture,  but- 
he  has  shown  us  that  fine  performance  is  not  confined  to  triple  ol> 
iectives  ;  and  in  successfully  combining  two  achromatics,  he  has  given 
'an  important  hint— probably  without  being  himself  acquainted  with 
its  worth— that  I  hope  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  penetrating ' 
power  greater  than  could  ever  be  reached  with  one  alone.' 

At  this  time  Pi'ofessor  Amici,  of  Modena,  one 
of  the  leading  minds  who  assisted  in  giving  its 
form  to  the  modern  microscope,  had  been  baffled 
by  the  ditticultics  presented  by  the  problem  of 
achromatism,  and  had  laid  it  aside  in  favour  of 
the  reflecting  microscope,  but  he  now  returned 
to  the  practical  reconsideration  of  the  production 
of  an  achromatic  lens.  As  a  result  he  appears 
to  have  constructed  objectives  of  greater  aperture 
than  those  of  Chevalier.  He  visited  London  in 
1827,  and  brought  with  him  specimens  of  his 
work,  which  produced  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression, and  subsequently  he  made  an  objective 
of  :^-inch  focus. 

Meantime,  in  this  country,  Mr.  Lister  brought 
about  an  important  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  the 
achromatic  object-glass  by  the  discovery  of  the 
two  aplanatic  foci  of  a  combination.    It  had 


occupied  his  mind  for  several  years, 


but 


m 


January  1830  a  very  important  paper  was  read 
to,  and  published  by,  the  Koyal  Society,  written 
by  him,  in  which  he  points  out  how  the  aber-. 
rations  of  one  doublet  may  be  neutralised  by  a 

second.  .  . 

As  the  basis  of  a  microscopic  objective,  he 
considers  it  eminently  desirable  that  the  flint 
lens  shall  be  plano-concave,  and  that  it  shall  be 
joined  by  a  permanent  cement  to  the  convex 

lens.  , 
For  an  achromatic  object-glass  so  constructed 
he  made  the  general  inference  that  it  will  have 
on  one  side  of  it  two  foci  in  its  axis,  for  the 
rays  proceeding  from  which  the  spherical  aberration  will  be  trul} 
corrected  at  a  moderate  aperture  ;  that  for  the  space  between  these- 
two  points  its  spherical  aberration  will  be  over-corrected,  ann 
beyond  them  either  way  under-corrected. 

Thus,  let  «,  6,  fig.  268,  represent  such  an  object-glass,  and  be 


Fio.  2G8.  —  The  two 
aplanatic  foci  of  an 
optical  combination. 


running  through  it,  at  which  the  spherical  and  chromatic  erroij 
are  corrected  which  are  generated  at  the  two  outer  .uviryoe^,^^^ 
let  the  glass  be  thus  free  trom  aljerration  for  my.s,  /,  d,  e  </,  issum.. 
from  the  radiant  poir.t,./;  A  .  being  a  perpendicular  to  the  conve. 

1  -  Penetrating  -  meant  ■  resclving  '  ix.wer  in  those  days;  he  alludes,  therefore,  to 
increase  of  aperture. 


■hly  'considered  as  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  a  curve. 
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surface,  and  i  d  to  the  plane  one — under  these  circumstances  the 
angle  of  emergence,  g  e  A,  much  exceeds  that  of  incidence,  f  d  i, 
being  probably  almost  three  times  as  great. 

If  the  radiant  is  now  made  to  approach  the  glass,  so  that  the 
course  of  the  ray,  fde  g,  shall  be  more  divergent  from  the  axis,  as 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  become  more  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  the  spherical  aberration  produced  by  the  two  will  be 
found  to  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  opposing  error  of  the 
single  correcting  curve  ach  ;  for  such  a  focus,  therefore,  the  rays 
will  be  over-corrected.  But  if  f  still  approaches  the  glass,  the 
angle  of  incidence  continues  to  increase  with  the  increasing  diver- 
_gence  of  the  ray,  till  it  will  exceed  that  of  emergence,  which  has  in 
the  meanwhile  been  diminishing,  and  at  length  the  spherical  error 
produced  by  them  will  recover  its  original  proportion  to  the  oppo- 
site error  of  the  curve  of  correction.  When  /  has  reached  this  point 
/"  (at  which  the  angle  of  incidence  does  not  exceed  that  of  emergence 
so  much  as  it  had  at  first  come  short  of  it)  the  rays  again  pass 
the  glass  free  from  spherical  aberration. 

If  /  be  carried  hence  towards  the  glass,  or  outwards  from  its 
original  place,  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the  former  case,  or  of 
emergence  in  the  latter,  becomes  disproportionately  effective,  and 
either  way  the  aberration  exceeds  the  correction. 

How  far  Lister's  discoveries  were  affected  by  Amici's  work  it  is 
now  quite  impossible  to  say  ;  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  some 
influence  is  due  to  it,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  optics  of  that  time  was  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
the  facts  in  Lister's  paper  could  have  been  built.  He  was  a  man  of 
appUcation  and  an  enthusiast,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  early  history  of  the  optics  of  the 
microscope.  This  is  the  more  certain  when  we  remember  how  few 
were  the  men  at  that  time  who  knew  in  any  practical  sense  what  a 
microscope  was  ;  and  we  find  that  in  1831,  being  unable  to  find  any 
■optician  who  cared  to  experiment  sufficiently.  Lister  taught  himself 
the  art  of  lens-grinding,  and  he  made  an  objective  whose  fz'ont  was 
a  meniscus  pair,  with  a  triple  middle  combination,  and  the  back  a 
plano-convex  doublet.  He  declared  this  to  be  the  best- lens  of  its 
immediate  time,  and  it  had  a  working  distance  of  -11. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  publication  of  Lister's 
paper  was  the  rapid  production  by  professional  opticians  of  achromatic 
objectives.  The  data  supplied  by  Lister  proved  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  m  the  actual  production  of  these,  and  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment was,  in  consequence,  and  in  comparison  with  the  time  imme- 
■oiately  preceding,  remarkably  rapid. 

^ndreio  Ross  began  their  manufacture  in  1831.    He  was  followed 

±iugh  Powell  in  1834,  and  in  1839  by  James  Smith.    It  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  study  in  detail  the  work  of  this  im- 
mecliate  time,  and  the  following  table  giving  a  list  of  objectives,  witli 
jneir  toci  apertures,  and  mode  of  construction,  with  the  dates  of 
neir  production,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  of  Andrew  Ross 
n  wie  manufacture  of  early  lenses.    He  was  the  earUest  of  the  three 
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Enc^lish  makers,  and  undoubtedly  carried  the  palm  both  here  andoa 
the^Continent  for  the  excellence  of  his  objectives. 

1  inch  14°  two  doublets,  1832 
1    „    18°  single  triple,  1833. 
55°  three  pairs,  1834. 
60°     „  \i83G. 

79° 

"       "  riR^T  toT 

I  triple  front  and  two  double  backs  |  '°g^^   j  Lister's  formula. 

"  "  "  ll842 

74°  „  "  J 


1 

10 

1 


i. 

8 


Examples  of  these  old  lenses  are  extant  and  m  perfect  preserva- 
tion and  for  correction  they  are  comparable  without  detrmient  to 
any  ordinary  crown  and  flint  glass  achromatic  of  the  same  aperture 
of  the  present  day 


An  example  of  the  construction  of  the  ^-inch 


Fig.  269.— a  i-iii. 
combination  by 
Andrew  Boss. 


focus  objective  of  55°,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of 
lenses  arranged  with  their  plane  sides  to  the  object^ 
the  position  of  least  aberration,  is  shown  in  fig.  269. 

/-   The  foci  of  these  three  pairs  are  in  the  proportion  of 

S — ^  1:2:  3.  In  1837  this  maker  had  so  completely 
corrected  the  errors  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aber- 
ration that  the  circumstance  of  covering  an  object 
with  a  plate  of  the  thinnest  glass  was  found  to  dis- 
turb the  corrections  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  correc- 
tions were  so  relatively  perfect  that  if  the  combination  were  adapt^ 
to  an  uncovered  object,  covering  the  object  with  the  tlnnnest  g  ass 
introduced  refractive  disturbances  that  destroyed  the  Ingh  quahty 

of  the  objective.' 

Lister's  paper  of  1830 
gave  the  obvious  clue  to 
a  method  of  neutralising  . 
this  ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
lens  distance  ;  and  Eoss  ■ 
applied  this  correction  by 
mounting  the  front  lens  ■ 
of  an  objective  in  a  tube 
which  slid  over  another; 
tube  carrying  the  two 
other  pairs.     There  was 
a  small  guide-pin  in  an 
L-shaped  slot  to  Imiit  the 
amount  of  movement ;  for 
7incovered  objects  the  front 
combination  was  drawn 

1   T     c  thP  pombinations  were  closed  together  to  their  limit. 
1  Vide  Chapter  I. 


Uncovered. 
Covered. 
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of  a  screw  arrangement,  as  in  fig.  270.  The  front  pair  of  lenses  is 
fixed  into  a  tube  (A)  which  slides  over  an  interior  tube  (B)  by  which 
the  other  two  pairs  are  held  ;  and  it  is  drawn  up  or  down  by  means 
of  a  collar  (C),  which  woi-ks  in  a  furrow  cut  in  the  inner  tube,  and 
upon  a  screw-thread  cut  in  the  outer,  so  that  its  revolution  in  the 
plane  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  one  tube  gives  a  vertical  movement 
to  the  other.  In  one  part  of  the  outer  tube  an  oblong  slit  is  made, 
as  seen  at  D,  into  wliich  projects  a  small  tongue  screwed  on  the 
inner  tube  ;  at  the  side  of  the  former  two  horizontal  lines  are 
engraved,  one  pointing  to  the  word  '  uncovered,'  the  other  to  the 
word  '  covered  '  ;  whilst  the  latter  is  crossed  by  a  horizontal  mark, 
which  is  brought  to  coincide  with  either  of  the  two  lines  by  the 
rotation  of  the  screw-collar,  whereby  the  outer  tube  is  moved  up 
or  down.  When  the  mark  has  been  made  to  point  to  the  line 
'uncovered,'  it  indicates  that  the  distance  of  the  lenses  of  the  object- 
glass  is  such  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  viewing  an  object  without 
any  interference  from  thin  glass  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mark  has  been  brought  by  the  revolution  of  the  screw-collar  into 
coincidence  with  the  line  '  covered,'  it  indicates  that  the  front  lens 
has  been  brought  into  such  proximity  with  the  other  two  as  to 
produce  an  '  under-correction '  in  the  objective,  fitted  to  neutralise 
the  '  over-correction  '  produced  by  the  interposition  of  a  glass  cover 
of  extremest  thickness. 

This  method  of  collar  correction  served  the  purposes  of  micro- 
scopy for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  when  more  critical  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken  and  objectives  had  more  aperture  given  to  them 
it  was  found  that  the  method  had  two 
great  faults. 

The  first  was  that  the  '  covered '  and 
'  uncovered '  marks  were  too  crude.  To 
remedy  this,  the  screw  collar  was 
graduated  into  fifty  divisions  so  that 
intervals  between  the  points  '  covered  ' 
and  'uncovered  '  might  be  recorded. 

The  second,  a  more  serious  defect, 
was  the  movement  of  the  front  lens,  while 
the  back  remained  rigid  with  the  body 
of  the  microscope.  The  detriment  of 
this  arrangement  was  that  in  correcting 
a  wide-angled,  close-working  objective 
there  was  a  danger  of  forcing  the  front 
lens  through  the  cover-glass  by  means 
of  the  collar  correction. 

Now  the  object  in  the  arrangement 
as  shown  in  fig.  270a  enables  the 
tront  lens  to  maintain  a  fixed  position, 
while  the  correctional  collar  acts  on  the 
posterior  combinations  only. 

On  the  Continent  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  graduate  the  correctional  collar  in  terms  of  the  thickness 
of  the  cover-glass  in  decimals  of  a  millimetre.    Thus  if  a  cover-glass 

X  2 


Fig, 


270a. — Present  collar 
correction. 
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be  0-18  mm.  thick,  the  correctional  collar  should  be  set  to  the 
division  marked  0-18.  . 

In  En<^land,  on  the  contrary,  the  divisions  are  entirely  empirical,  so 
that  the  operator  has  to  discover  for  himself  the  proper  adjustment. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  English  method  is  un- 
scientific, for  when  an  operator  becomes  expert  he  would  never  for 
an  instant  think  of  adjusting  by  any  other  indication  than  that 
aflbrded  by  his  own  eye  and  experience.    This  is  a  very  important 
point  because  the  interpretation  of  structure,  to  a  great  extent,  depends 
on  accurate  adjustment  of  the  objective,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
suppose  that  an  eminent  observer  would  surrender  his  judgment  to 
the  predetermination  of  theory  embodied  in  what  must  be  the 
imperfections  in  even  the  most  conscientious  and  thorough  work 
which  gives  a  practical  form  to  such  theory.    In  fact,  it  is  the  test 
of  accurate  manipulation  that,  however  the  collar  correction  be  dis- 
turbed, the  microscopist  will,  in  getting  a  critical  image  of  the  same 
obiect,  always,  by  the  quality  of  the  image  he  obtains,  bring  the 
correction  to  within  the  merest  fraction  of  the  same  position,  although 
the  correction  collar  and  its  divisions  are  never  looked  at  until  the 
desired  image  is  obtained. 

The  fact  that  the  over- correction  caused  by  the  cover-glass  was 
discovered  in  England,  and  that  means  were  at  once  found  for  its 
correction,  while  no  similar  steps  were  taken  on  the  Continent,  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  advanced  position  of  this  country  m  practical 
optics  at  that  time.  .  . 

This  subject  of  under-  and  over-correction  is  one  oj  Large  imimt- 
ance  and  it  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  enable  the  tiro  to  clearly 
understand,  by  evidence,  its  nature,  although  what  it  is  has  been 
fully  sbowi^  in  Chapter  I.    Take  a  single  lens,  the  field-lens  of  a 
Huyghenian  eye-piece  will  serve  admirably,  and  hold  it  a  couple  o 
yards  from  a  lamp  flame  ;  the  rays  passing  _  through  the  fervph^^^^ 
portion  of  the  lens  wUl  be  found  by  experiment  with  a  card  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  on  the  axis  nearer  the  lens  than  time 
vassing  through  the  centre.     This  is  under-correction.     The  same 
ixperlment  should  be  repeated  with  the  plane  side  and  the  convex 
side  of  the  lens  alternately  turned  to  the  flame.    In  the  former 
oase  when  the  image  of  the  flame  is  at  its  best  focus,  it  wil  be  sur 
rouncJd  by  a  coma?  and  even  the  portion  of  the  flame  -hich  is  ra 
focus  will  kck  brightness.    But  with  the  convex  side  ^^^^^^^^ 
flame  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  image  on  ^''^^'d/l^^.?,^^ 
Greatly  reduced,  and  the  image  of  the  flame  brightened     T l  e  rea 
son  for  this  is,  as  already  stated,  that  the  spherical  aberration  s 
iZr  times  as  great  when  the  convex  side  of  the  lens  is  towards  tlie 

""^^  The  practice  of  these  simple  tests  will  be  most  instructn^  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  optical  principles  on  wluch  an  object^;^^ 
cortruSed     They  make  plain  that  an  over-corrected  len.  is 

its  llipherallays  to  a  longer  foc^t^  ^J^en^ 
l^nt  a  cover-glass  produces  over- correction,  therefoie  the  m 
Woyed  To  neutralise  the  error  is  ^y  the  under- cor recUou  of  the 
objective.    If,  however,  the  objective  employed  should  be  unpro 
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vided  with  such  means  of  correction,  the  eye-piece  must  be  brought 
nearer  the  objective,  which  will  effect  the  same  result.  ^ 

Still  conlining  our  consideration  to  the  year  1837,  we  find  that  a 
further  improvement  was  made  by  Lister,  who  employed  a  triple 
front  combination.  This  consisted  of  two  crown  plano-convexes  with 
a  flint  plano-concave  between  them.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
increase  of  the  aperture  of  an  inch-focus  objective  to  22°. 

An  illustration  of  the  mode  of  construction  of 
these  lenses  is  given  in  fig.  271,  which  is  drawn 
from  an  early  ^-inch  objective  by  Andrew  Ross, 
having  bayonet- catch  correction  adjustment.  In 
1842  a  i-inch  of  44°,  a  ^-inch  of  63°,  and  a  |-inch 
of  74°  were  made  upon  the  same  lines. 

In   1841   the  Royal   Microscopical  Society 
ordered  a  microscope  from  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  leading   opticians.      The   objectives  ^^^^ 
supplied  with  these  are  still  extant,  represent-  combination 
ing  with  moral  certainty  the  very  best  work  of     by  A.  Boss, 
the  several  makers  ;  they  are  consequently  valu- 
able as  reliable  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  the  period. 

The  objectives  supplied  by  James  Smith  have  the  peculiarity  of 
being  separating  lenses. 

The  lowest  power  is  about  l:|-inch  focus.  When  this  is  used 
alone  a  diaphragm  is  slid  over  the  front  to  limit  the  aperture,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  what  that  limit  was,  since  the  diaphragm  has 
been  lost.  By  placing  another  front  where  the  diaphragm  would 
have  been,  the  new  combination  becomes  an  -^-inch  focus,  whUe 
yet  another  front  may  be  substituted,  making  the  objective  a  ^-inch 
focus.  This  latter  front  consists  of  two  pairs,  and  it  is  provided 
with  a  graduated  screw-collar  adjustment  which  separates  these 
pairs,  but  the  arrangement  is  of  a  very  primitive  order. 

This  object-glass  will  divide  the  podura  marks  in  a  milky  field 
with  a  full  cone,  and  the  field  is  much  curved. 

There  is  also  a  separating  l^^-inch  and  ^-inch  which  is  good, 
while  the  ^^^-inch  and  the  :^-inch  may  be  considered  fair. 

The  lenses  supplied  by  Andrew  Ross  are  a  good  2 -inch  and  a 
fair  1-inch,  but  we  have  seen  a  better  than  this  of  about  the  same 
period. 

Hugh  Powell  supplied  a  l-inch  of  good  quality,  and  a  I,  ^, 
Ti?-inch  fairly  good.  The  apertures  of  the  -J-  and  the  ilij-inch  are 
of  course  very  low. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  corrections  are  well 
balanced  in  the  lower  lenses,  and  the  apertures  moderate  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  higher  powers  it  is  the  deficiency  of  aperture  that 
becomes  so  oppressively  apparent.  In  1844  Amici  made  a  |-inch 
objective  of  112°  and  brought  it  to  England.  It  was  understood 
that  extra  dense  flint  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  this 
objective  ;  but  this  is  perishable  ;  and  Mr.  Ross  altered  slightly  the 
curves  of  Amici's  construction,  and  with  ordinary  flint  succeeded 

Under-correction  is  also  known  as  '  positive  aberration' ;    over-correction  as 
negative  aberration.' 
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in  extending  the  aperture  of  a  ^-inch  objective  to  85°,  or  -68 
N.A.  ;  and  a  ^i^-inch  objective  to  135°,  or  -93  N.A.  Of  this 
latter  it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  '  the  largest  angular  pencU  that 
could  be  passed  through  a  microscope  object-glass.' 

In  1850  object-glasses  were  made  vfith.  atriplehack  combmahon  ; 
these  were  attributed  to  Lister  ;  but  it  is  also  affirmed  that  they 
were  the  previous  device  of  Amici.  It  may  well  be  a  disputed  point, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  device  brought  the 
dry  achromatic  objective  potentially  to  its  highest 
perfection.  The  combination  is  illustrated  in  tig. 
272,  and  under  the  conditions  of  its  construction  it 
may  be  well  doubted  if  anything  will  ever  sui-pass  the 
results  obtained  by  English  opticians  in  achromatic 

.  .        objectives  constructed  with  this  triple  front,  double 

Vtc  272-AtriDle-  middle,  and  triple  back  combinations.  It  may  be 
back  combina-  noticed  that  TuUy's  objective  had  a  triple  back, 
tion  by  Lister  ^^s  not  the  result  of  intended  construction ; 

(or  Amici?).  ^  fortunate  combmation  the  real  value  of 

which  was  neither  understood  nor  appreciated,  and  as  a  consequence 
its  existence  was  evanescent.  ,-n  n 

In  this  same  year  Wenham  produced  another  modifacation  ot  the 
achromatic  objective  of  considerable  value,  but  more  to  the  manu- 
facturer than  the  user  of  the  microscope.  It  consisted  of  a  singU 
front  :  the  combination  is  seen  in  fig.  273,  which  it  wiU  be  seen  is  a 
simpler  construction,  but  this  did  not  affect  m  the  least  the  price 
of  the  objectives  produced.  Subsequently,  how- 
^  ^  ever,  the  form  was  adopted  on  the  Contment  for 
low-priced  objectives,  which  led  to  a  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  English  objectives  of  the  same  con- 
struction. . 
Manifestly,  the  single  front  lessened  the  risk 
^— ^  of  technical  errors,  but  we  have  never  been  able 

f      \  yet  to  find  a  smgle  front  dry  achromatic  objective 

Fig.  273.-A  single-  which  has  shown  any  superiority  over  a  smiilar 
front  combination        possessing  a  triple  front, 
by  Wenliam.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  employed  with  two  combina- 

tions at  the  back  was  the  form  in  which  the  celebrated  toater- 
immersion  objectives  of  Powell  and  Lealand  were  made,  it  was  oy 
one  of  these  that  the  strije  on  Amphipleura  pellucida  were  In-sc 
resolved.  Indeed,  what  is  known  as  the  ivater-tmmersion  system  of 
objectives,  devised  by  Professor  Amici,  was  the  next  advance  upon 
the  old  form  ;  but  it  was  an  advance  the  optical  principles  ot  whicu 
were  certainly  not  at  the  time  understood. 

In  Paris,  Prazraowski  and  Hartnack  brought  these  objectives  to 
great  perfection,  and  were  enabled  to  take  the  premier  place  against 
all  competitors  at  the  exhibition  of  1867.  The  next  year,  ho^v 
Powell  and  Lealand  adopted  the  system,  and  in  turn  they  distanc^ 
the  Paris  opticians  and  produced  some  of  the  finest  objectives  e^er 
made  Their  'New  Formula'  water-immersions  were  made  atwi 
The  fine  model  of  ToUes  referred  to  below,  ai.d  Jiad  a  dup  ex  front, 
a  double  middle,  and  a  triple  back.    In  1877,  when  the  water 
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immersion  system  touched  its  highest  point,  apertures  as  great  as 
1-23  were  reached  ;  and  in  America,  Spencer,  Tolles,  and  Wales 
produced  some  extremely  fine  lenses  of  large  aperture. 

Dm-ing  the  year  1869  Wenham  experimented  with  and  sug- 
gested '  the  employment  of  a  duplex  front ;  that  is  so  say,  a  front 
•combination  made  up  of  two  uncorrected  lenses  in  contradistinction 
to  an  achromatised  pair.  An  illustration  of 
the  plan  suggested  is  given  in  fig.  274,  which 
hardly  appears  to  us  as  a  practicable  form, 
and  which  certainly  was  never  brought  to 
perfection  or  put  into  practice. 

But  in  the  month  of  August  1873  Tolles 
a,ctually  made,  on  wholly  independent  lines, 
-a  duplex  front  formula  for  a  4-glycerine  im- 
mersion of  110°  balsam  angle,  which  passed 

into  the  possession  of  the   Army  Medical  Fig.  274.-A  sugg^ted 
f  J    ^         ,        combination  by  Wen- 

Museum  at  Washington,    ihere  can  be  little     ham,  1869. 

doubt  but  this  objective  would  have  produced 

.a  much  deeper  impression  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  in  advance  of 
its  immediate  time. 

Tolles,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  used  the  duplex  front  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  his  immersion  objectives,  and  was  followed 
in  this  by  the  best  English  makers,  and  in  the  case  of  a  celebrated, 
-^-inch,  purchased  by  Mr,  Crisp,  Tolles  was  able  to  reach  a  balsam 
•angle  of  96°. 

At  the  time  that  the  water-immersion  lenses  were  being  con- 
structed by  rival  opticians  with  increasing  perfection  the  great 
theory  of  Professor  Abbe  concerning  microscopic  vision,  the  import- 
•ance  of  diffraction  spectra,  and  the  relation  of  aperture  to  power ' 
was  entirely  unknown.  In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  wholly 
mistaken  value  was  attached  to  jioioer  2oer  se  in  the  objective. 

With  a  focus  as  short  as  the  T^-inch,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  apertures  less  than  1-2,  while  objectives  of  •3'-,  stt> 
■even  higher  powers,  were  made  with  extremely  reduced  apertures. 
This  was  done  in  the  interests  of  the  common  belief  that  '  power ' — 
devoid  of  its  suitable  concurrent  aperture — could  do  what  was  so 
keenly  wanted. 

This  impression,  however,  was  far  from  universally  relied  on  ; 
there  were  several  earnest  workers,  who,  without  being  able  to  explain, 
as  Abbe  subsequently  did,  why  it  was  so,  still  urged  the  opticians, 
in  the  manufacture  of  every  new  power,  especially  the  higher  ones, 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  amount  of  aperture  ;  and  the  evidence 
•of  this  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  objectives  they  then  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reckless  desire  for 
magnifying  power,  all  other  considerations  apart,  greatly  obtained  ; 
and  the  opticians  were  able  to  encourage  it,  for  it  is  far  easier  to 
■construct  an  objective  of  high  power  and  low  aperture  than  it  is  to 
make  a  low  power  with  a  large  aperture. 

Thus  a  Vinch  of  0-65  N.A.  will  be  far  more  expensive  and  prob- 
ably not  as  "well  corrected  as  \  of  0-7  N.A.  The  ^-iiich  objective, 
1  Monthly  Micro.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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even  if  a  good  one,  is  sure  to  exhibit  spherical  aberration,  whilfr 
the  -J-  of  low  aperture  will  show  many  minute  objects  with  con. 
siderable  clearness,  especially  if  a  comparatively  narrow  illuminating 
cone  be  used. 

This  difference  becomes  still  more  conspicuous  as  the  difference 
between  aperture  and  power  grows  relatively  greater,  until  we  obtain 
ultimately  an  amplification  more  than  useless  from  its  utter  inability^ 
on  account  of  deficiency  of  aperture,  to  grasp  details.' 

Up  to  1874,  however,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  knowledge,, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  microscopic  theory,  art,  and 
practice,  as  to  the  real  optical  principles  that  enabled  us  to  see  a 
microscopic  image,  and  consequently  to  understand  the  essential 
requirements  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  best  form  of  microscope.  But  in 
1877  Abbe's  great  diffraction  theory  of  microscopic  vision  appeared,, 
which  has  led  to  changes  of  incomparable  value  in  the  principles  of 
construction  of  objectives  and  eye-pieces,  and,  as  a  consequence,  has 
to  some  consideraisle  extent  given  a  new  character  to  the  entire  in- 
strument. Its  promulgation  has  indeed  inaugurated  an  entirely  new 
epoch  in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  microscope. 

The  general  character  and  the  details  of  Abbe's  theory  are  given 
in  the  second  chapter  of  this  treatise  ;  but  its  practical  bearing  upon 
the  theory  and  application  of  the  optical  part  of  the  instrument  were 
soon  manifest  ;  for  in  1878  the  homogeneous  system  of  iinmersim 
objectives^  was  introduced  as  a  logical  outcome  of  the  diffraction 
theory  of  microscopic  vision.  A  formula  for  a  ^-inch  objective  on 
this  system  was  prepared  by  Abbe,  to  whom,  we  learn  from  himself, 
it  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society.^  It  has  been  already  shown  •*  that  the  homo- 
geneous system  was  so  called  because  it  employed  the  oil  of  cedar 
wood  to  unite  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  to  the  cover-glass  of  the 
object,  in  the  same  way  as  water  had  been  employed  m  the  ordinary 
immersion  system  ;  but  as  there  was  a  practical  identity  between  the 
refractive  and  dispersive  indices  of  the  oil,  and  those  of  the  crown 
glass  of  the  front  lens,  the  rays  of  light  passed  through  what  was 
essentiaUy  a  homogeneous  substance  in  theii-  path  across  from  the 
balsam-mounted  object  to  the  front  lens  ;  and  a  homogeneous  system 
of  objectives  took  the  place  of  the  previous  water  unmersions. 

This  was  the  first  great  step  in  advance  in  optical  construction 
and  application  following  the  theory  of  Abbe. 

As  often  happens  in  matters  of  this  kind,  there  had  been  an 
apparent  anticipation  of  this  system  of  lenses  by  Amici  as  far  back 
as  1844  ;  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  Amici  employed  the  oU  oi 
aniseed  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  homogeneous  system ;  being  wholly  unaAvare  of  either  the  increase 
of  aperture  involved  or  the  cause  of  it.  But  this  cannot  be  said  or 
ToUes  of  New  York.  We  have  pomted  out  that  as  early  as  lf>(^ 
he  made  a  i^-n-^oh,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  year  a  j-mcU 
obiective,  each  with  a  duplex  front  to  work  in  soft  balsam,  and  witl» 
a  N.A.  of  1-27.    These  objectives  were  examined  by  the  late  i^i. 

I  S  fllAu^.  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1879.  p.  257.      '  S^pter  L 
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Woodward,  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  New  York,  and  with 
that  examination  were  allowed  to  drop.  For  ToUes  as  an  original 
deviser  of  a  practical  homogeneous  system  this  was  unfortunate  •  for 
the  actual  introduction  of  the  system  in  a  form  capable  of  universal 
application,  and  worked  out  in  all  its  details  in  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent manner,  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Abbe. 

The  principle  was  not,  nevertheless,  so  readily  and  warmly 
adopted  in  England  on  its  first  introduction 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  arose 
partly,  however,  from  the  fact  that  water  im- 
mei'sions  had  been  brought  to  so  high  a  point 
of  excellence  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  that 
the  early  homogeneous  objectives  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  more  aperture,  and  were  not  sensibly 
superior  to  the  best  immersions  made  in  England. 

The  homogeneous  objectives  were  made  with 

duplex  fronts  and  two  double  backs.    A  general 

diagram  of  their  mode  of  construction  is  given  in  275.— Combina- 

|.    '-'(j-p.                                                          °  tion  for  homoge- 

o*  ^  neous '  immersion 

So  long  as  crown  glass  was  employed  in  their  by  Abbe. 

manufacture,  and  the  anterior  front  lens  was  a 

hemisphere,  it  appeared  that  N.A.  1-25  to  1*27  was  the  aperture 

limit  they  could  be  made  to  reach.    Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand, 

however,  6y  making  the  anterior  front  lens  greater  than  a  hemisphere, 

increased  the  aperture  of  a  -^-inch  objective  to  1'43  N.A. 

This  front,  from  being  greater  than  a  hemisphere,  presented 
difficulty  in  mounting  ;  this  was  at  first  overcome  by  cementing  its 
plane  surface  to  a  thin  piece  of  glass,  which  was  then  fixed  in  the 
metal.  Eventually,  however,  this  form  of  construction  was  changed 
by  these  makers  in  a  very  ingenious  manner ;  so  to  speak,  they 
entirely  inverted  the  combiaation,  and  accomplished  the  end  by 
making  the  front  of  flint.  By  this  means  they  obtained  apertures 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  equalled  by  any  other  makers,  reaching 
in  a  a  ^V,  and  a  ^V.  a  N.A.  of  1-50,  out  of  a  theoretically  possible 
aperture  of  1-52.  Professor  Abbe  has  since,  it  is  true,  made  an 
objective  with  a  numerical  aperture  of  1'63,  but  this  requires  the 
objects^  to  be  mounted  and  studied  in  a  medium  of  corresponding 
refractive  index,  and  consequently,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  media,  not  applicable  to  the  investigation  of 
ordinary  organic  structures— certainly  not  of  living  things. 

These  objectives  fully  occupied  the  microscopist  until  1886,  when 
the  most  important  epoch  since  the  discovery  and  application  of 
achromatism  was  inaugurated. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  detail  ^  that  it  was  the  great 
defect  of  the  ordinary  crown  and  flint  achromatics  that  two  colours 
only  could  be  combined  and  that  the  other  colours  caused  out-of 
locus  images,  which  appeared  as  fringes  round  the  object.    This  was 
what  was  known  as  the  residuary  secondary  spectrum. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  was  not  possible  in  the 
flint  and  crown  achromatic  to  combine  two  colours  in  all  the  zones 
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of  the  objective,  so  that  if  two  given  colours  are  combined  in  the  in- 
termediate zone,  they  will  not  be  combined  in  the  peripheral  and 
the  central  portions  of  the  objective.  ,     .     ^         ,   ,  . 

These  phenomena,  it  has  been  pointed  out.i  arise  from  what  ls 
known  as  the  irrationality  of  the  spectrum.  To  correct  this  we  have 
seen  that  Drs.  Abbe,  Schott,  and  Zeiss  directed  their  attention  to 
the  devisin<^  of  vitreous  compounds  which  should  have  their  dispersive 
powers  proportional  to  their  refractive  indices  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  spectrum.  Only  by  these  means  could  the  outstandmg  errors 
of  achromatism  be  corrected.  ,  ■ 

It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  the  old  flint  and  crown  objectives, 
whether  for  the  microscope,  the  telescope,  or  the  photographic 
camera,  are,  strictly  speaking,  neither  achromatic  nor  aplanatic 

Glass  whose  properties  far  more  nearly  approximated  the  theo- 
retical requirements  than  any  previously  attainable  having  been 
manufactured  by  the  Jena  opticians,^  Abbe  was  able  to  produce 
obiectives  entirely  cleansed  of  the  secondary  spectrum  From  calcu- 
lations of  a  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  kmd  made  by  Dr.  Abbe 
obiectives  are  made  by  Zeiss  which  not  only  combine  three  parts  of 
the  spectrum  instead  of  two,  as  formerly,  but  which  are  also  aplanatic 
for  two  colours  instead  of  for  one.  This  higher  stage  of  achromatism 
Abbe  has  called  aimchromatism. 

A  -eneral  plan  of  the  construction  of  an  apochromatic  ol^jecti.e 
as  made  by  Zdss  is  shown  in  fig.  276,  which,  it  will  be  understood,  is 
diagrammatic,  but  sufficiently  illustrates  the  elaborate  corrections  by 
whfch  the  perfect  results  given  by  these  objectives  are  accomphshed 
But  in  adStion  to  their  form  of  construction  and  tl^e  spma^^^^^^^ 
<.lass  of  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  now  known  that  thej  owe 
much  of  their  high  quality  to  the  use  of  fluorite  lenses  amongst  the 
romLatln.  ^tuo^ite  is'a  mineral  which  has  lower  i-efract^ve  and 
dispersive  indices  than  any  glass  that  has  yet 

©been  composed,  and  therefore,  by  its  introduction, 
the  optician  can  reduce  the  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberrations  greatly  below  that  reached  by 
achromatic  combinations  of  the  known  type. 

^  ^  It  is  a  somewhat  depressmg  fact  that  fluorite 

is  very  difficult  to  procure  in  the  clear  condition 
^  needful  for  the  optician,  but  from  what  we  have 

^  seen  the  optician  can  do  in  the  manuf actui  e  ot 

I-iG.aTe.-Diagi-amof  „i^gg  may  hope  that  an  equivalent  ot  tins 
apochromatic  com-  '  ^  •  optical  qualities  may  be  discovered, 
bmation.  mmeia    ^^^^.^P  ^^^^  \nounting  and  immersion 

contact  has,  of  course,  to  be  of  a  corresponding  refraotiv^^^^^^^^ 
dispersive  index  in  all  objectives  of  great  aperture,  and  it  s  u  siste 
bv  AbbI  that  the  glass  of  which  the  mount  is  ^^^l^' ? 

when  the  limit  of  refraction  by  crown  glass  is  passed 
Zte^^c^^:^ti^^  glass.  ThishepLentsasasf.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  case  of  the  new  objective  just  made  by  the  house  of 
Tnd':  :;:i^en  of  w^^chU  been  gener^^^^^^^^^^  tl.  Finn 

to  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.    This  glass  lias 
1  Charter  I.  »  Chapter  n. 
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aperture  of  1-63;  it  is  too  early  to  criticise  its  qualities,  but  in 
1  subsequent  chapter  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to 
the  ultimate  structure  of  diatoms,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
results  of  some  of  the  photo-micrographs  produced  by  its  means. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  very  much  will  depend  upon  the  N.A.  of 
the  illuminating  cone  which  can  be  employed  with  it — not  theoreti- 
cally, but  practically.  _ 

On  the  whole,  and  for  the  purposes  of  practical  biological  mves- 
tio-ation,  it  is  to  the  dry  apochromatics  that  we  are  most  indebted, 
and  from  their  use  we  shall  derive  the  largest  benefit. 

As  no  subject  is  really  of  more  importance  than  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  difference  of  action  of  chromatic,  achromatic,  and 
iipochromatic  lenses,  we  venture  to  present  a  diagrammatic  illustra- 


Fig.  277. 


"tion,  which,  while  not  strictly  accurate,  will  carry  with  it  no  error, 
as  a  popular  illustration  of  this  important  subject. 

In  fig.  277,  1,  2,  3,  we  have  representations,  as  truly  as  they  can 
be  drawn,  of  zones  of  equal  light  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  peripheral  zone 
will  transmit  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  given  either  by  the 
intermediate  zone  or  the  central  circle.  Let  them  therefore  be 
•called  equilucent  zones. 

■  If  we  assign  a  numerical  value  for  the  visual  intensity  of  the 
whole  spectrum,  say  100,  made  up  of  the  following  parts,  viz. 

Red  .      .      .       .      .      .      .       .  .15 

Orange  yellow  40 

Yellow  green  30 

Blue  .15 


then  if  in  any  one  of  the  equilucent  zones  the  whole  spectrum  is 
brought  to  a  focus,  we  shall  have  for  that  zone  100  as  its  effective  value. 

But  the  entire  object-glass  is  divided,  as  in  the  diagram,  into 
three  equUucent  zones  ;  consequently  300  will  represent  the  value  of 
the  whole  lens,  provided  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  brought  to  the 
same  focus. 

By  referring  to  the  diagrams  we  see  that  in  a  non-achromatic 
lens  (fig.  277,  3)  we  shall  get  only  40,  because  only  one  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  brought  to  the  focus  in  its  intermediate  zone  ;  and  as 
•spherical  aberration  causes  the  light  which  passes  through  the  other 
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zones  to  be  brought  to  other  foci,  they  for  all  practical  purposes  might 
be  stopped  out. 

In  the  achromatic  lens  we  have  (fig.  277,  1)  in  the  intermediate 
zone  two  parts  of  the  spectrum  combined,  as  40  +  30  =  70,  and  one 
in  each  of  the  other  zones  is  also  brought  to  the  same  focus,  say  30 
in  the  outer  zone,  and  40  in  the  centre  circle.  The  result  is  that  . 
the  whole  achromatic  lens  gives  a  total  of  light  on  the  principle  stated 
above  of  30  +  70  +  40  =  140.  In  the  apochromatic  system,  how- 
ever (fio'  277,  2)  we  find  in  the  intermediate  zone  three  parts  of  the 
spectrum  united;  that  is  to  say,  40  +  30  -j-  15  =  85;  and  two  in  each 
of  the  others,  say,  40  4-  30  =  70.  Thus  an  apochromatic  objective 
will  give  70  +  85  -f-  70  =  225. 

Recalling  the  suppositions  we  have  made  for  the  purpose  ot  this 
graphic  presentation  of  a  difficult  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  non- 
achromatic  objective  would  give  40,  an  achromatic  140,  and  an 
apochromatic  225,  out  of  a  possible  total  of  300. 

This  iUustration  migl^t  be  exceeded  in  severe  accuracy,  but 
scarcely  in  simplicity,  and  it  sufficiently  explains  from  this  pomt  ot 
view  alone  the  vast  gain  of  the  apochromatic  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  microscope  m  its  earlier 
form  took  its  powerful  position  by  borrowing  achromatism  from  the 
telescope,  it  has  now  led  the  way  to  the  apochromatised  state,  which 
without  doubt  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  optician  m  constructmg 
the  telescope  of  the  immediate  future  to  follow. 

We  would  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  purchase  ot 
objectives  that,  whilst  the  vitreous  compounds  with  which  Abbes 
beautiful  objectives  are  constructed  are  now  accessible  to  all  opticians, 
and  whilst  without  these  Abbe's  objectives  could  never  have  been 
constructed,  yet  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  because  an 
objective  is  made  tvith  the  Abbe-Schott  glass  it  is  therefore  apo- 
chromatic; the  secondary  spectrum  viust  be  removed,  and  the  sj^ierico- 
chromatic  aberration  balanced,  or  it  is  '  apochromatic  only  by  mis- 
nomer. It  is  another  feature  of  these  objectives,  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  note,  that  they  are  so  constructed  that  the  upper  focal  points 
of  aU  the  objectives  lie  in  one  plane.  Now  as  the  lower  focal  pomts 
of  the  eye-pieces  are  also  in  one  plane,  it  follows  that,  whatever  eye- 
piece or  whatever  objective  is  used,  the  optical  tube-length  will 

remain  the  same.  v.- 

Professor  Abbe  has  found '  that  in  the  wide-aperture  objective 
of  high  power  there  is  an  outstanding  error  which  there  are  no 
means  of  removing  in  the  objective  alone,  but,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  this  is  left  to  be  balanced  by  an  over-corrected  eye-piece. 
As  this  peculiarity  pertains  only  to  the  higher  powers,  a  correspona- 
in<^  error  had  to  be  intentionally  introduced  into  the  lower  powers  m 
order  that  the  same  over-corrected  eye-pieces  might  be  available  lor 

""'^TlpptarT  worthy  of  note  in  this  relation  that  one  of  the  best 
forms  for  the  combination  of  three  lenses  is  that  known  as  Steuiheii  s 
foSa  which  consists  of  a  bi-convex  lens  encased  in  two  concavo- 
Sn^x  leases   It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  figure  lUustrat- 
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ing  the  apochi-oniatic  lens  construction  (fig.  276)  that  this  is  lai-gely 
made  use  of.  In  some  instances  the  encasing  lenses  possess  sufficient 
density  with  regard  to  the  central  bi-convex  lens  to  altogether  over- 
power it,  the  result  being  a  bi-convex  triple  with  a  negative  focus. 

It  is  another  distinctive  feature  of  the  3  mm.  objective  that  it 
has  a  triplex  front  ;  thus  Zeiss's  3  mm.  (=  -^-inch  focus)  has  the 
errors  from  three  uncorrected  lenses  balanced  by  two  triple  backs, 
i.e.  nine  lenses  taken  together. 

The  foci  of  the  set  of  apochromatic  lenses  now  made  by  Zeiss 
are  integral  divisions  of  what  may  be  termed  a  unit  lens  of  24  mm. ; 
24  he  chooses  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  the  decimal  system. '  The  unit  lens  is  therefore  a 
little  higher  than  1  inch  in  power.  In  the  series  of  dry  lenses  there 
are  two  powers  of  the  same  aperture.  Thus  24  mm.  and  16  mm., 
corresponding  to  English  1  inch  and  f  inch,  each  has  an  aperture 
of  -3  ;  a  12  mm.  and  8  mm.  =  English  \  inch,  and  ^  inch,  have 
each  an  aperture  of  -65  ;  while  a  6  mm.  and  a  4  mm.  =  ^  inch  and 
\  inch,  have  both  an  aperture  of  "95. 

There  are  also  water-immersions  ;  a  2-5  mm.  =  -^^  inch,  with 
N.A.,  1-25,  and  two  oil-immersions  respectively  3  mm.  and  2  mm. 
—  \  inch  and  ^  inch,  both  being  made  either  with  1-3  or 
1-4  N.A. 

Apart  from  these,  intended  to  be  used  for  photographic  pur- 
poses without  an  eye-piece,  is  a  70  mm.  =  a  3-inch,  also  a  35  mm. 
■or  l^-inch  objective. 

With  the  exception  of  the  6  mm.,  4  mm.,  and  2-5  mm.  objectives 
which  have  the  screw-collar  adjustment,  this  series  have  rigid  mounts 
correction  being  secured  by  alteration  of  the  tube-length. 

The  performance  of  these  lenses,  as  they  are  now  made,  is  of  the 
very  highest  order.  They  present  to  the  most  experienced  eye  unsur- 
passed unages.  They  are  corrected  with  a  delicate  perfection  which 
only  this  system,  coupled  with  technical  execution  of  the  first  order 
t;an  possibly  be  made  to  produce.  The  optical  polish,  the  centring' 
the  settmg,  and  the  brasswork  certainly  have  never  been  surpassed 

It  is  a  matter  also  worthy  of  note  that  Zeiss's  apochromatic 
series  of  objectives  are  true  to  their  designations  as  2^owers.  The 
*-mch  IS  such,  and  not  a  -/jj-inch  designated  i^-inch.  This  was 
equally  true  of  the  early  achromatics.  A.  Ross  produced  a  i-mch 
■under  that  name.  One  now  before  us,  made  fifty  years  ago,  has  an 
mitial  power  of  41  ;  and  that  of  a  i-inch  has  an  initial  power  of  21. 
±iut  modern  achromatics  of  fair  aperture  are  always  greatly  in 
•excess  of  their  designated  power  ;  f  are  nearly  A-inch.  A  +-inch 
over  40°  has  an  initial  power  of  2.5,  and  is  a  T^^-inch  ;  ^Vinch 
objectives  are  m  reality  i-inch  ;  and  |-inch  objectives  of  90°  and 
upwards  have  initial  powers  of  50  instead  of  40,  which  they  sliould 
nave,  so  that  they  are  m  reality  Iths  ;  some  in  fact— by  no  means 

^SecSves^  ""^  "^^^^"^^  "^'^^  '"'"'^  actually  Jth-inch 

tinr!  °^  are  expressed  in  integers,  with  tho  single  excep- 

iiiitlni        ^!T^^  immersion  2-5  nun.,  tliere  are  inconvenient  decimal  fractions  in  the 
mitioi  magnifying  power  of  all  the  series  except  those  of  2-5  and  2  mm.  focus. 
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This  is  explicable  enough  from  the  maker's  point  of  view  ;  it  is 
far  easier  to  put  power  into  an  object-glass  than  apertMre.  It  is 
easier  to  make  a  -^-inch  of  100°  than  a  i  with  100°  ;  the  result  is 
that  low  powers  mth  suitably  wide  apertures  are  costly 

In  the  Zeiss  apochromatic  series  of  objectives  the  24  mm.  of  -3 
N  A  and  12  mm  of  "65  N.A.  may  be  considered  as  lenses  of  the 
very  highest  order  ;  the  relation  of  their  aperture  to  their  power  ls 
such  that  everything  which  a  keen  and  trained  eye  is  capable  of 
taking  cognisance  of  is  resolved  wherv  the  objecUve  ^s  y^eld^ng  a 
magnification  equal  to  twelve  times  its  ^n^t^al  power  ;  for  this  purpose 
an  objective  mist  have  0-26  N.A.  for  each  hundred  diameters  of 
combined  magnification.  Under  these  conditions  an  object  is  seen 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  student  to  prove  this,  which  may  be 

''^"^Takf  a^iitable  object,  such  as  a  well-prepared  proboscis  of 
a  blow-fly  and  examine  it  under  critical  Summation  with  the 
24^.  J'n.A.  (=  1  hxch)  objective,  and  a  12  co-P-at-^^^^^^^ 
Diece  Note  with  close  attention  every  particular  of  the  unage  . 
the  resolution  of  the  points  of  the  minute  hairs,  the  form  of  the 
edtes  of  t^^^^^^^  suctorial  tubes,  the  extent  of  the  surface  taken  mto 
the  '  field,'  and  the  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole^  ^ 

Now  change  the  objective  for  the  16  mm   -3  N.A  -J' 
with  the  same  aperture).    Nothing  moi-e  is  toj3«  s^n^^^^^^^  ^^^l 
dexterous  manipulation  cannot  brmg  out  a  smgle  ^^sh  d^Bt^^  ' 
resolution  is  in  no  sense  carried  farther  ;  the  cut  suctorial  tubes  we  e 
S  f  act      our  judgment,  better  seen  with  a  lower  power,  ^^Me  with 
^aU  o'f^oiiL  a  smaller  extent  of  the  object  occupies  the  'field. 

It  canT  f  act  be  scarcely  doubted  that  the  picture  presented 
bv  the^  i^a  distinct  retrogression  in  every  sense  compared  with 
S-xt  m-esented  by  the  1  inch  when  both  are  equally  well  made 
that  piesenteu  hpvond  all  this,  whatever 

STtill  higher  Results  caii  be  obtained  without  the  shghtest  detii- 
ment  to  the  image  by  using  an  eye-piece  ot  examine  the 

Not  less  interesting  and  convmcmg  wiU  it  be  t^/^^^T  Zeiss 
same  object  with  a  12mm.  -65  N. A.  (=  i'^^f^'^^f^Z^ ThZ 
achromatic  of  "20  N.A.  (=frds  inch)  using  a  1^  eyejeoe^^  ^ 
who  may  still  retain  some  conviction  as     ^^^J^^^j^^/,^^^^^  than 
glasses  to  secure  penetration    can  want  no  tu  tUei  eviaeu 
?,ipb  T  simnle  experiment  affords  of  its  entire  taliacy. 

TTor  Se  who  prefer  it  a  true  histological  object  may  be  selected 

the  front-spjece  In  ^S-'^^^Jl''^'^:^^,^,  'The  object  of  the 
lU^^A^oe%o2\.  Wlacy  which  undevlies  the  gene»ll7 
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accepted  statement  that  low-angled  glasses  are  the  most  suitable 
for  histological  purposes.  The  assumption  is  founded  on  the  fact 
tliat  the  penetration  of  a  lens  varies  inversely  as  its  aperture,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  '  depth  of  focus '  will  be  obtained,  not 
to  be  secured  by  large  apertures,  and  therefore  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  into  the  structure  of  tissues. 

In  examining  the  illustration  (which  will  with  advantage  permit 
the  use  of  a  lens)  it  will  be  seen  that  scarcely  an  endothelium  cell 
can  be  clearly  seen.  A  sharp  outline  is  nowhere  manifest,  because 
the  image  of  one  cell  is  confused  with  the  outlines  of  others  upon 
which  it  is  superposed.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  perspective 
proper  in  a  microscopic  image  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  use  high 
apertiires  in  objectives,  and  obtain  a  clear  view  of  one  plane  at  one 
time  and  train  the  mind  to  apjDreciate  perspective  by  means  of  focal 
adjustment. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  no  clear  idea  of  what  an  endothelium 
ceU  is  can  be  obtained  from  fig.  7. 

But  fig.  8  (frontispiece)  represents  the  same  structure  slightly 
less  magnified  (x  138)  by  means  of  an  apochromatic  ^  N.A.  -65. 
Here  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  tube  is  seen  ;  but  the  endothe- 
lium cells  can  be  clearly  traced,  and  a  sharp  definition  is  given  to 
every  cell.  The  cii-cular  elastic  tissue  is  also  displayed,  while  the 
whole  image  has  an  increased  sharpness  and  perfection. 

Thus,  with  the  objective  (A  '20  KA.  =  frds  inch)  of  lower 
aperture  the  endothelium  cells  ccm  be  seen  ;  but  when  the  image  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  objective  of  wider  aperture  (-65  IST.A.), 
the  former  image  is  found  to  be  dim  and  ill-defined.  The  muscular 
sheath  is  so  ill-defined  that  it  would  not  be  noticed  at  all  if  it  had 
not  been  clearly  revealed  by  the  objective  of  wider  aperture.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  objective  of  greater  aperture  not  only  shows 
the  muscular  sheath,  but  it  also  shows  the  elongated  nuclei  of  the 
muscle  cells  ;  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  the  convoluted  vessels 
lying_  in  the  muscular  sheath  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  an  object  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  lie  upon  the  table  appealing  to  the  unaided 
eye. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  the  proper  place,i  that  although  '  pene- 
trating power '  varies  inversely  as  the  numerical  aperture,  it  also 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  power. 

Now,  from  what  we  know  of  histological  teaching  in  this  country, 
Ave  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  histologist  would  not  have  attempted 
to  examine  the  above  object  with  even  a  Zeiss  A  objective.  He 
would  have  advised  the  use  of  '  the  ^-inch,'  of  perhaps  -65  aperture  ; 
but  by  so  domg  he  would  have  secured  only  one-third  of  the  pene- 
tratmg  power  qud  aperture  and  one-seventh  of  the  penetrating  power 
qud  power. 

It  IS  manifest,  then,  that  pursuing  this  course  in  the  histological 
laboratory  defeats  the  end  sought,  and  whicli  it  is  so  desirable 
to  attain. 

It  is  absolutely  unwise  to  use  a  higher  poiver  than  is  needful. 
A  :j-inch  where  a  ^-inch  would  answer  involves  loss  in  many  ways, 
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and  would  never  ibe  resorted  to  if  the  aperture  of  the  lenses  employed 
were  as  qreat  as  the  power  used  legitimately  permitted.^ 

A  <^iven  structure  to  be  seen  at  all  must  have  a  given  aperture  ; 
to  obtain  this,  as  objectives  now  made  for  laboratory  purposes  run, 
thev  are  obliged  to  use  too  high  a  power.  The  result  is  that  m  seek- 
in/ to  avoid  what  is  accounted  the  loss  of  '  penetrating  power  at 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  aperture,  it  is  forgotten  that  we  are  losing  it 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  power  !  _  ,         ,  i 

Moreover,  the  two  apochromatic  objectives  we  have  already 
referred  to  as  test  lenses  are  equally  able  to  show  the  value  of 
apochromatism,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
secondary  spectrum  as  for  the  reduction  of  the  aberrations  depend- 
ent on  the  irrationality  of  the  spectrum  in  ordinary  achromatics. 

Use  the  12  mm.  -65  N.A.  objective.  Place  a  diatom  ui  balsam 
in  the  focus  of  it  on  a  dark  ground  ;  the  diatom  wHl  shme  with  a 
silvery  Avhiteness,  and  the  image  wUl  be  wholly  free  from  tog 

Now  take  one  of  the  best  achromatics  obtamable  of  -i  -mch  tocus 
of  80°  (almost  certainly  a  in  power)  and  examine  the  same 
diatom  m  the  same  circumstances;  it  will  be  bathed  m  tog.  it 
however,  the  achromatic  objective  is  an  exceptionally  good  one  and 
we  reduce  its  aperture  to  60°,  we  shall  get  a/air  picture  of  the 
diatom-one  indeed  that  was  considered  critical  untd  that  with  the 
apochromatic  was  seen.  But  in  comparison  rt  is  duU  and  yellowish. 
From  which  it  follows  that  an  exceptionally  fine  achromatic  „^ 
inch  of  60°  or  -5  N.  A.  wiU  not  suffer  comparison  of  the  image  it  yields 
with  that  of  an  apochromatic  ^-inch  of  -65  N.A. 

Speaking  generally  on  the  whole  question,  then,  it  would  be  the 
utmost  folly  for  histologists  or  opticians  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
maCficent  character  of  the  series  of  dry  apochromatics  of  Zeiss 
from  1  inch  (24  mm.)  to  -J-inch  (4  mm.  -95  N.A.),  and  more 
Gently  T£ch.  They  are  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  series  o 
obiectSes  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  worker;  and  unless 
EngS  lenses  oL  truly  apochromatic  principle  and  equal  q-^^^ 
are  produced,  it  must  be  to  the  detriment  of  either  the  opticians 

or  the  workers  of  this  country.  ■,    4.-      „f  ^i^^PftiVps 

Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  the  production  o^^J^jtive^ 
approimate  to  these  must  be  costly  ;  great  steps  have  been  tato 
ffiy  in  the  reduction  of  their  cost.    A  --arkable  instance  o  thi^^ 
is  provided  by  the  production  of  two  objectives  by  E.  L^itz  ot 
Germany  ;  they  have  lately  come  into  our  hands  :  they  are  but 
ser^^apJchromltic.    The  one  is  low,  having  an  initial  power  of  14, 
with  an  aperture  of  30°  ;  the  other  is  practically  a  i,inc^^^^^^ 
The  low  power  has  surpassed  every  achromatic  of  its  kuid  we  l^ave  me 
with  and  the  higher  pmver  can,  without  hesitancy,  be  spoken  of  as  an 
Txce^cUntw^^^  glals ;  nevertheless  the  price  of  these  two  obiecU^  es 
TtoqeSer\ts.  than  the  price  charged  for  the  lower  powel^  if  made 
n  S  and  on  achro^natic  principles,  would  certamly  be  !  ^et 
?pSt  has  even  surpassed  this,  and  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  doing 
a  ^reat  e  V  ce  to  students  of  small  means  in  calling  their  at  ention 
toTe  following  remarkable  and  low-priced  objectives  :  Leitz  No.  2 
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(1  j)  N.A.  -2  ;  Leifcz  No.  3  (less  than  frds)  N.A.  -26  ;  Reichert  No  G 
(^th)  KA.  -81  ;  Reichert  IS''  (-rUh)  N.A.  1-24.     The  Eeichert 
No.  6  is  a  lens  whose  low  pi-ice  is  astonishing,  when  the  perfection 
•of  the  performance  of  all  that  we  have  seen  is  taken  into  account 
for  it  is  the  rival  of  even  true  apochromatics.    This  fact  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  medical  student  and  to  the  opticians  generally.  By 
.-apochromatised  objectives  of  the  highest  order  the  work  of  present 
■and  future  microscopy  will  be  done — that  is  inevitable.  To  thoroughly 
auiderstand  what  its  very  best  results,  theoretically  and  practically, 
must  be  becomes  the  imperative  aim  of  the  optician  who  Avould  be 
iibreast  of  the  direct  wants  of  his  time  ;  and  to  produce  the  nearest 
to  these  in  objectives  and  eye-pieces  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
is,  apart  from  all  other  issues,  to  be  a  direct  benefactor  of  true 
science. 

The  Eye-piece.— The  eye-piece,  sometimes  called  the  ocular,  is  an 
optical  combination,  the  purpose  of  which  is  so  to  refract  the  diver- 
ging pencils  of  rays  which  form  the  real  object-image  that  they  may 
^11  arrive  at  the  pupil  of  the  observer's  eye.  They  have  also  to  form 
a  virtual  image  of  the  real  image  which  is  presented  to  them  as  the 
•object.  For  this  purpose  a  combination  is  indispensable,  but  this 
may  be  varied.  There  are  ordinary  and  special  eye-pieces.  Those 
in  ordinary  use  separate  into  two  divisions  :  (1)  positive  eye-pieces 
and  (2)  negative  eye-pieces.  These  are  easily  distinguished  •  with 
a  2wsiHve  eye-piece  we  can  obcain  a  virtual  image  of  an  object  by 
■using  it  as  a  simple  microscope,  because  its  focus  is  exterior  to  itself 
Ihis  IS  not  easy  with  the  negative  eye-inece,  because  its  focus  is  within 
itselt. 

The  eye-piece  in  common  use  is  negative,  and  is  generally  known 
as  '^TOiens  and  sometimes  as  Campani's.  Hooke  appears  to  have 
'been  the  first  (1665)  to  have  applied  the  field-lens  to  the  eye-lens  of 
•the  microscope  although  there  is  a  high  probability  that  such  a  lens 
was  first  used  by  Monconys  ;  but  how  far  he  was  indebted  for  this 
*o  the  compound  eye-piece  attributed  to  Huyghens  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

This  instrument  as  commonly  used  consists  of  an  eye-lens  and  a 
?he  ohSr.?  .^^"^g.P^^o-^™,  having  their  convex  sides  towards 
the  object  their  foci  being  m  the  ratio  of  3  :  1,  and  the  distance 
between  them  being  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  thJir  focal  length  a 

S  97I  ^?,"7gh«^^^^  eye-piece  is  shown  in  longitudinal  section  in 
10m'^^;,-f3  a  very  convenient  form  of  eye-piece  of  5  and 

umS  ^T"  \       ^'^^^  "^'^^^^  e^^^eds  this  last 

S  thp  !  '  ^f" ^^""P  curvature  and  short  focus,  so 

that  the  eye  must  be  placed  uncomfortably  near  the  eye-lens  Tins 
however,  is  its  chief  defect,  and  it  may  fairly  be  considered  the  best 
ordinary  eye-piece. 

vise?  W^<^'-*^n^^'*  ?™  °^  Huyghenian  eye-piece  is  that  de- 
V  sect  by  bir  G.  B.  Airy  :  its  field-glass  is  a  meniscus  witli  radii 
^J.  :  4  the  convexity  towards  the  object-glass.  The  eye-lens  is  a 
crossed  convex  6  :  1  the  flatter  side  to  the  eye,  the  distance  be- 
«^een  them  being  twice  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens,  focus  of  field- 
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lens  being  three  times  that  of  the  eye-lens,  the  diaphragm  being  in 

Another  negative  eye-piece  is  that  known  as  the  Kellner,  or 
ortltZ^^  Thi.  consists  of  a  bi-convex  field-glass,  and  an  achromatic 
'^mll'Ze.^so.s  (bi-convex  and  ^^-o-je  ^ye-len.  A  ^^^^^^^ 
^pption  of  one  so  constructed  is  seen  m  fig.  2<  J.  ihese  eye  pieces 
tisuX  m^^mify  ten  times,  and  the  advantage  they  are  supposed  to 
Xe  conSsttl n  a  large  field  of  view  ;  but  they  are  not  good  m  p-acti 
for^is  very  reason?  they  take  in  afield  of  view  greater  than  the 


Fig.  278.— Huyglieiiian  eye-piece. 


Fig.  279. — KeUner  eye-piece. 


obiective  can  stand,  and  as  a  rule  even  the  centre  of  the  field  wiU  not- 
eai  comparison  in  sharpness  with  the  Huyghenian  form. 

Tt  T  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nelson's  that  a  crossed  convex  6  :  1 
field -lens  LTrmeniscus  and  concave-convex  doublet  eye-lens  might- 
work  well  for  this  form  of  eye-piece.  . 

field-lens,  though  it  were  a  bi-conyex,  not  m 
the  correct  ratio  of  focus,  nor  the  theoretically 
best  distance,  must  have  been  considered  a 

trreat  advance.  , 

In  this  way  matters  rested,  however,  uutu 
the  theoretically  perfect  Huyghenian  form  was 
devised.  Nothing  has  yet  displaced  this  com- 
bination or  successfully  altered  its  formuK- 
Obiect- glasses  have  been  used  as  eye-pieces  ana 
^11  forms  of  loicps  or  simple  microscopic  lenses  have  been  employed 
?o .  C  purpose.    Solid  eye-pieces  have  also  been  used  bo  h 

n  Encdand  and  America,  but  with  no  results  that  surpassed  a  U 
ade  Huyghenian  combination;  but  the  best  form  oi  ^^^oi  the 
.  hinations  which  liave  been  tried  by  us  as  positive  smg  e  ^J-e 
X'erat  the  Steinheil  try^le  Joups  ;  a  section  of  one  of  these  is 

I'^  tVSniiesuni  of  their  foei. 


Fig.  280. 
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seen  in  fig.  280.  But  a  positive  eye-piece  was  devised  by  Ramsden, 
consisting  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  of  equal  foci ;  the  distance  is  to 
be  equal  to  two-thirds  the  focal  length  of  one.  The  diaphragm  will 
of  course  be  exterior. 

Abbe's  Compensating  Eye-pieces. — ^We  have  already  given  a 
general  description  of  the  nature  and  action  in  connection  with  the 
apochromatic  objectives  of  this  form  of  eye-piece. '  In  the  section 
above  on  objectives  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  these  eye-pieces 
are  over -corrected  ;  this  may  be  easily  seen  by  observing  the  colour 
at  the  edge  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  an  orange  yellow.  If  we 
compare  this  with  the  colour  in  the  same  position  with  a  Huyghenian 
eye-piece,  this  mil  be  blue,  being  seen  through  the  simple  uncorrected 
eye-lens. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  compensating  eye-piece  as  designed  by 
Abbe.    These  are 

1.  Searcher  eye-pieces 

2.  Working  „ 

3.  Projection  „ 

1.  The  searcher  forms  are  negatives  of  very  low  power,  intended 
only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  object ;  they  consist  of  a  single 
.field-lens  and  a  doublet  eye-lens. 

The  working  forms  are  both  positive  and  negative.  The  4  power 
is  a  negative  form  resembling  the  searcher  in  that  for  the  short 
tube  ;  the  eye-piece  for  the  long  tube  has  a  triplet  eye-lens ;  but 
the  remainder,  viz.  8,  12,  18,  and  27,  when  first  introduced,  were  all 
positives  ;  they  were  subsequently,  however,  changed  for  negatives. 

I  Having  used  both,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  positives  are  being 
again  introduced.  It  may  be  convenient  to  have  the  8  a  negative 
like  the  4,  but  with  regard  to  the  12,  18,  27,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  positives. 

These  positive  forms  are  on  a  totally  new  plan,  being  comjaosed 
of  a  triple  with  a  single  plano-convex  over  it ;  the  diaphragm  is, 
of  course,  exterior  to  the  lens.  With  these  the  definition  is  of  the 
finest  quality  throughout  the  field  ;  they  present  the  admirable 
condition  that  with  the  deeper  powers  the  proper  position  of  the  eye 
is  further  from  the  eye-lens,  which  makes  it  as  easy  to  use  an  eye- 
piece of  as  great  a  power  as  18  or  27  as  one  of  4  or  8. 

The  field  of  these  eye-pieces  has,  as  we  believe,  been  very  wisely 
limited  to  five  or  six  inches.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  English  opti- 
cians to  give  to  our  eye-pieces  fields  reaching  eighteen  inches  is  an  error. 
A  microscopic  objective  with  the  lowest  aperture  has  the  field  greatly 
m  excess  of  any  other  optical  instrument ;  and  to  deal  with  such 
eccentric  pencils  as  must  be  engaged  by  an  eye-piece  with  a  field 
of  eighteen  inches  is  a  strain  not  iustified  by  what  is  gained. 

ine  powers  01  the  working  eye-pieces  are  also  arranged  in  a  new 

I  way.  The  multiplying  powers  for  the  long  tube  are  4,  8,  12,  18,  27  ; 
It  will  be  seen  at  once,  therefore,  tliat  tliey  bear  no  definite  ratio  to 
one  another,  and  if  we  seek  to  simplify  the  focal  lengths,  we  are  by 

1;    the  employment  of  the  metrical  system  confronted  with  decimal 

1  Chapter  I.,  p.  33. 
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T>  X    -j-i^^.^f  fnpflnpr  elaboration  it  may  be  well  to  say 

toolo»%nnti  the  37istolii„u  m.  g  '     y,^  advantage  in 

18  are  BufBoiently  near  the      '°         tlj«^='  expression  of 

generaUvork    We  '1''%''','^  "^^  'o  13  2*  powers  would  l.e 

L^T^t^r— Ld^;uM°*r  facU  Jes  in  application 

''"'iTrAeC^l  tllwetX  to  t„e  tact  that 

apochromatic  objectives  but  ^^^^  f  f^"";^  %g  ^Qted  that  the  8,  12, 

the  long  tube.  _       .        .  ,    i„fp,Trlprl  for  nhoto-micro- 

S^orS'^^KS  Ki^lpieSu.  hnt  its  Cehnition 

Toe  obtained  by  projection  witn  the  o^aui^  y 

eye-pieces,  but  this  is  a  fact  ^^hy  o  i^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^i. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  practical  ^^^^^^i^^^JP  ^.l,en  used  with 
eating  the  focus  of  the  compensating  eye-pieces 
the  long  and  the  short  body. 

Focus  of  Eye-pieces  for  long  Body. 


Power . 
Focus  in  mm. 

inches 


2 

135 
5-3 


4 

8 

n  1 

18 

27 

67-5 

337 

22-5 

15 

10 

2-6 

1-3 

•88 

•59 

■39 



Focm  ofmje-ineoesfor  sJioH  Body. 


Power . 
Focus  in  mm. 

inches 


1 
180 
7-08 


2 

90 
3-54 


4 
45 
1-77 


6 

30 
1^18 


8 

12 

18 

22-5 

15 

10 

•88 

•59 

•39 

special  Eye.piece,.-The  most  i^-porunt  of  the  J,  ^^^^Z 

,ye-,lcc.  wo  have  ah-eajly  '^^^^'^^^I'li^^^.^l.T^  V'or'^X 
icUetry  «  concernecU  B^^ 

rttffl^o?the";'e  if  a  'poltive  con«nation  >t  .  placed 
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in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  itself.  Ilie  Ramsden  form  described 
above  is  thoroughly  suited  for  this  purpose,  but  a  negative  form  is 
generally  employed,  the  micrometer  being  placed  inside  the  eye-piece 
in  the  diapliragm,  i.e.  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens. 

In  order  that  the  micrometer  may  be  susceptible  of  focus  for 
various  sights,  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye-lens  in  the  case  of  a 
negative  eye-piece,  and  the  whole  eye-piece  in  the  case  of  a  positive 
one,  should  be  mounted  in  a  sliding  tube  ;  and  one  with  a  spiral  slot 
will  be  preferable,  since  it  makes  the  work  of  focussing  both  facile 
and  accurate. 

If  only  one  micrometer  eye-piece  is  used  it  should  be  of  medium 
power,  such  as  H-inch  focus  ;  but  it  is  an  inexpensive  and  a  useful 
plan  to  have  an  additional  set  of  lenses  to  screw  on  to  the  same  mount, 
so  as  to  make  the  eye-piece,  say,  a  g-inch  focus. 

Spectroscopic,  polarising,  goniometer,  and  binocular  eye-pieces 
are  each  treated  under  their  respective  subjects. 

The  index  eye-piece  is  one  which  has  a  pointer  placed  at  the  dia- 
phragm, so  constructed  that  it  can  be  turned  in  or  out  of  the  field, 
and  is  used  to  point  to  the  position  of  an  object.  It  is  of  limited 
utility,  for  with  low  powers  it  is  scarcely  needed  ;  we  can  readily 
indicate  by  description,  to  another,  the  position  of  an  object  in  a 
field  every  object  of  which  is  in  view.  With  a  high  power,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  use  such  a  'finger.' 

A  better  jdaji  tuhen  the  magrMcation  is  great  is  to  have  a  series 
of  diaphragjiis  of  different  apertures  to  drop  into  the  eye-piece  and 
diminish  the  field  of  view.  This  not  only  makes  the  object  to  be 
pointed  out  more  easily  accessible  to  the  eye,  but — as  we  liave  by 
many  years  of  observation  proved — it  aids  in  close  observation  upon 
minute  objects  by  cutting  off"  a  large  area  of  light  without  altering 
the  intensity  of  what  remains,  and  so  makes  close  observation  more 
easy. 

As  it  is  directly  associated  with  the  eye-piece,  we  shall  find  no 
better  place  to  note  the  curious  and  hitherto  unexplained  fact,  that 
■when  resolving  strife  or  lines  with  oblique  light  the  effect  is  much 
strengthened  by  placing  a  Nicol's  analysing  prism  over  the  eye- 
piece. 

Testing  Object-glasses. — It  will  have  been  noted  by  the  attentive 
reader  that  many  of  the  more  important  qualities  of  objectives 
are  determined  by  the  principles  of  their  construction,  and  become 
in.  fact  questions  simply  of  the  quality  of  the  woi'lcmanship  involved 
in  producing  the  optical  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  object-glass. 

The  quality  of  the  workmanship  may  be  tested  by  tetdmical 
means  described  below,  and  by  that  subtil  power  which  comes  with 
experience.  This  can  only  be  imparted  through  the  paths  of  labour 
and  experiment,  by  which  in  every  case  it  is  reached.  But,  granted 
that  an  object  has  been  illuminated  in  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
manner,  the  first  complete  view  of  the  image  (which  must  of  course 
he  a  thoroughly  familiar  one)  will  enable  the  expert  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  giA  on  objective.  The  cliaracter  of 
the  image  to  the  expert  determines  at  once  the  character  of  the 
lens.    This  is  the  more  absolute  if  a  series  of  eye-pieces  (up  to  tho 
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most  powerful  that  can  be  obtained)  are  at  hand.  Nothing  tests 
the  quality  of  an  objective  so  uncompromismgly  as  a  deep  eye-piece. 
Foi  brilliancy  of  image  a  moderate  power  of  eye-piece  is  of  course 
best  •  but  the  capacity  of  the  object-glass  is  clearly  commensurate 
with  its  ability  to  endure  high  eye-pieces  without  loss  of  character, 
and  even  sharpness  in  the  image.  Unless  the  objective  be  of  high 
quality,  the  sharpness  of  the  image  gradually  disappears  as  the  more 
powerful  eye-pieces  are  used,  until  at  last  either  all  or  part  of  the 
image  breaks  up  into  the  'rotten'  details  of  a  coarse  lithograph.  . 

A  lens  finely  corrected  (with  large  aperture)  will  bear  the  deepest 
eye-piecing  with  no  detriment.  The  24  mm.  and  the  12  mm  of  Zeiss 
wm  suffer  any  eye-piecing  accessible  to  the  microscopist  without  the 
Tmal  est  surrender  if  the°sharpness  of  the  image.  We  have  m  fact 
tried  in  vain  to  '  break  the  image '  yielded  by  these  objectives  '  down. 

This  mode  of  testing  is  of  course  to  a  large  extent  subjective,  or 
at  least  is  controlled  by  incommunicable  judgments.  It  is  most 
Snportant  therefore  to  have  a  mode  of  judgment  that  shall  be  acces- 
sible to  the  beginner  and  the  interested  amateur  Di.  Abbe  has 
proposed  a  method  which  is  at  least  accessible  ^  all 

In  ordinary  practice  microscope  objectives,  if  tested  at  ail  by 
their  possessors,' are  simply  subjected  to  a  comparison  of  perform- 
ance with  other  lenses  tried  upon  the  same   test  objects. 

The  relative  excellence  of  the  image  seen  through  each  lens  may 
howevL,  depend  in  a  great  part  upon  fortunate 
not  a  little  upon  the  experience  and  manipulative  skill  of  the  ob 
servei    besides  which  aAy  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  performan  e 
of  the  lens  under  examiiition  involves  the  --^deration  o^^^^^^^ 
test-object,  as  well  as  the  magmfymg  power  ^-d  ^tuie  of  the 
objective.    It  is  knowing  what  is  meant  by  a   crit  cal  image,  and 
Sg  able  to  discover  whether  or  not  a  given  objective  ^^^J^^^^'^ 
Cle-xrlv  all  tests  of  optical  instruments,  which  are  not  capable  ot 

Session,  Siust  be  comparative.  ^^^^^^^^'^^ 
be  measured  numerically  ;  it  IS  not  comparative.  ^^'^^^^^^J^ 
resolving  potoer  is  mathematically  measurable    so  is  P^^^^''^ 
^ower     But  definition  and  hrilhanoy  oj  image,  and  evidence  ol 
^ing,  can  hfve  no  numerical  expression  ;  they  are  consequently 

"Trstru'ture  of  the  test-object  should  be  well  known,  and  the 
valueof?ts'markings'-ifi 

lions-should  be  accurately  ascertained,  care  being  taken  that  the 
Z  iteness  of  dimensions  alid  general  delicacy  and  perfection  of  the 
Sst-object  should  be  adapted  to  the  power  of  the  lens  A  f an ly 
correct  estimate  of  the  relative  perforuiance  «f  ™°^Xit 

actually  reached  tW^^^^^^^^  instrument  and  the  illumination 
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■optical  delineation,  a  fair  comparison  can  only  be  drawn  between 
objectives  of  the  same  magnifying  power  and  aperture.  Which  of 
two  or  more  objectives  gives  the  better  image  may  be  readily 
enough  ascertained  by  such  comparison,  but  the  values  thus  ascei-- 
tained  hold  good  only  for  the  particular  class  of  objects  examined. 
The  best  performance  realised  with  a  given  magnifying  power  may 
possibly  exceed  expectation,  yet  still  be  below  what  might,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  extravagant  expectations  may  induce  a  belief 
in  performances  which  cannot  be  realised.  The  employment  of  the 
test-objects  most  in  use  is  moreover  calculated  to  lead  to  an  entirely 
one-sided  estimation  of  the  actual  working  power  of  an  objective — 
as,  for  example,  when  '  resolving  power '  is  estimated  by  its  extreme 
limits  rather  than  by  its  general  efficiency,  or  '  defining  power  '  by 
■extent  of  amplification  rather  than  by  clearness  of  outline.  So  that 
.an  observer  is  tempted  to  affirm  that  he  can  discern  through  his  pet 
lens  what  no  eye  can  see  or  lens  show.  This  happens  chiefly  with 
the  inexperienced  begimaer,  but  not  unf  requently  also  with  the  more 
■experienced  worker  who  advocates  the  use  of  great  amplification,  in 
whose  inind  separation  of  detail  means  analysis  of  structure,  and 
■optically  void  interspaces  prove  the  non-existence  of  anything  which 
he  does  not  see. 

As  much  time  is  often  lost  by  frequent  repetition  of  these  com- 
petitive examinations  (which,  after  all,  lead  to  no  better  result  than 
that  the  observer  finds  or  fancies  that  one  lens  performs  in  his  hands 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  than  some  other  lens)  it  seems  worth 
while  to  consider  the  value  of  a  mode  of  testing  which  can  be  readily 
applied  whatever  its  value  may  be.  A  short  and  easy  method  of 
testing  an  objective — not  by  comparison  with  others  only,  but  by 
itself  and  on  its  own  merits— affords  not  only  the  most  direct  and 
positive  evidence  of  its  qualities  to  those  who  are  more  concerned 
in  proving  these  instruments  than  using  them,  but  also  yields  to 
the  genuine  worker  the  satisfying  conviction  that  his  labour  is  not 
frustrated  by  faulty  construction  and  performance  of  his  instru- 
ment. It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  microscopist,  in 
any  scrutiny  of  the  quality  of  his  lenses  which  he  may  attempt,  has 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  acquire  such  insight  into  the  optical 
conditions  of  good  performance  as  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  intrument,  and  acquire  confidence  in  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  sees  as  well  as  manipulative  skill  in  examining  micro- 
.scopical  objects.  To  the  constructor  and  expert  of  optical  science 
are  left  the  severer  investigations  of  optical  efi"ects  and  causes,  the 
difficulties  of  technical  construction,  the  invention  of  new  lens- 
combinations,  and  the  numerous  methods  of  testing  their  labours  by 
delicate  and  exhaustive  processes  which  require  special  aptitude,  and 
lie  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  the  microscopist's  usual  work. 

Professor  Abbe's  mode  of  testing  objectives  is  explained  in  his 

*  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  des  Mikroskops.' 

The  process,  in  our  judgment,  requires  large  experience  and  much 

skill  to  be  of  practical  service  ;  but  it  is  based  on  the  following 

principle  : — 
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In  any  combination  of  lenses  of  which  an  objective  is  composed 
the  geometrical  delineations  of  the  image  of  any  ol^ject  will  be  more 
or  less  complete  and  accurate  according  as  the  pencils  of  light  coming 
from  the  object  are  more  or  less  perfectly  focussed  on  tlie  conjugate 
focal  plane  of  the  objective.    On  this  depend  hne  dehnition  and 
exact  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The  accuracy  of  this  focussing 
function  will  be  best  ascertained  by  analysing  the  course  of  isolated 
pencils  directed  upon  different  parts  or  zones^  of  the  aperture,  and 
observing  the  union  of  the  several  images  m  the  focal  plane,  hov 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  bring  under  view  the  collective  action 
of  each  part  of  the  aperture,  central  or  peripheral  while  atthesame 
time  the  image  which  each  part  singly  and  separately  forms  must  be 
distinguishable  and  capable  of  comparison  with  the  other  images^ 

1  The  illummation  must  therefore  be  so  regulated  that  each  zone 
of  the  aperture  shall  be  represented  by  an  image  f  o^^^d  m  the  upper 
focal  plane  of  the  objective  i.e.  close  behind  or  above  its  back  lens  , 
so  that  only  one  narrow  track  of  light  be  allowed  to  pass  for  each 
zone  the  tracts  representing  the  several  zones  being  kept  as  tar  as 

objecJi^e  io'le  ^  inch  in  diameter,  the  image  of  the  pencil  of  hgh 
let  in  should  not  occupy  a  larger  space  than  -^V  mcli.  \Mien 
Wo  pencrareemployedfLeof  these  should  so  as  to  exte.K 
from  the  centre  of  the  field  to  -^V  i^ch  outside  of  it,  and  the  otliei 
shoukrfan^^^^  opposite  side 'of  the  axis  in  the  outer  periphery 
S'the  field,  leaving  'tLs  a  space  of  ,V  i-h  clear  bet-en  its^^^^^^^ 
inner  marc^in  and  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  in  fig.  ibi,  wneie 
inner  mai.u  ^^^^  o^^jective  huages  of  the  pencds  occupy  each 

a  quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  fiekl. 

If  three  pencils  of  Hght  be  employed,  the 
first  should  fall  so  as  to  extend  from  the  centre 
of  the  field  to      iiich  outside  of  it ;  the  second 
should  occupy'  a  zone  on  the  opposite  side  ot 
FX..  281.     Fia.  282.     '^^\^,^^Jl^,        and        inch  (measured 

from  the  centre);  and  the  third  the  peripheral  zone  on  the  same 

side  as  the  first  in  fig.  282,  o         ■  ,-,in«t  c;pnsi- 

This  arrangement  places  the  pencds  of  light  m  then  most  sensi 
tive  position  and  exposes  most  vividly  any  existing  defect  n  coiiee 
tion,  since  the  course  of  the  rays  is  such  ^h^*  ^^^^  Pff 
the  focal  plane  of  the  image  at  the  widest  possible  angle  Jf^^^ 
distinct  images  will  be  perceived  as  there  may  be  zones  o '  poi  tions  ot 
the  front  face  of  the  objective  put  in  operation  by  separate  pencd^^^^^ 
iSit.    If  the  objective  be  perfect  all  these  images  should  Wend  Mth 
one  setting  of  focus  into  a  single  clear,  colourless  P-tm-«-^^  ^^^^^^^ 
fusion  of  images  into  one  is,  however,  prevented  by  taults  ot  tne 
ma°e-form  ng"  process,  which  (so  far  as  they  arise    rom  spheW 
XrratioS  do  not  allow  this  coincidence  of  several  images  from 
Vff  w  mrts  of  the  field  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  (so  far 

theediesof  each  separate  image,  as  also  of  the  couespondin^ 
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incident  images  in  othei*  parts  of  tlie  field.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  the  errors  which  are  apparent  witli  two  or  three  such 
pencils  of  light  must  necessarily  be  multiplied  when  the  whole  area 
of  an  objective  of  faulty  construction  is  in  action.  This  would 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  strongest  reason  for  utilising  the  whole  area, 
because  what  we  are  seeking  is  the  defects — the  errors  of  the  objec- 
tive— and  to  make  these  as  plain  as  possible  is  a  sine  qud  non. 
Dr.  Abbe  proceeds,  however,  to  consider — 

2.  The  means  by  which  such  isolated  pencils  can  be  obtained. 
As  a  special  illuminating  apparatus,  the  condenser  of  Professor 
Abbe  is  recommended,  or  even  a  hemispherical  lens.    But  we  are 
convinced  that  the  illuminating  apparatus  should  be  as  nearly  apla- 
natic  as  it  can  be.    This  is  certainly  not  true  of  Abbe's  chromatic 
condenser  or  a  hemispherical  lens.    The  reason  is  obvious  :  the 
spherical  aberration  wholly  prevents  the  rays  passing  through  the 
holes  in  the  diaphragm  from  being  focussed  on  the  object — the 
silvered  plate  of  lines — at  the  same  time.    In  the  lower  focal  plane 
of  the  ilkiminating  lens  must  be  fitted  diaphragms  (easily  made  of 
blackened  cardboard)  pierced  with  two  or  three  openings  of  sucli  a 
size  that  the  images,  as  formed  by  the  objective,  may  occupy  a 
fourth  or  sixth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  aperture  (i.e.  of  the 
field  seen  when  looking  down  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  after  re- 
moving the  ocular,  upon  the  objective  image).    Tlie  required  size 
of  these  holes,  which  depends,  first,  on  the  focal  length  of  the  illumi- 
nating lens,  and,  secondly,  on  the  aperture  of  the  objective,  may  be 
thus  found.     A  test  object  being  first  sharply  focussed,  card  dia- 
phragms having  holes  of  various  sizes  (two  or  three  of  the  same  size 
in  each  card)  must  be  tried  until  one  size  is  found,  the  image  of  which 
in  the  posterior  focal  plane  of  the  objective  shall  be  about  a  fourth 
to  a  sixth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  field  of  the  objective.  Holes 
having  the  dimensions  thus  experimentally  found  to  give  the  required 
size  of  image  must  then  be  pierced  in.  a  card,  in  such  a  position  as 
will  produce  images  situate  in  the  field,  as  shown  by  figs.  281,  282  ; 
the  card  is  then  fixed  in  its  place  below  the  condenser.    We  are 
strongly,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  partly  from  experiment,  that 
better  results  would  be  obtained  by  putting  sections  of  annular  slits 
at  the  hack  of  the  objective.    If  the  condenser  be  fitted  so  as  to 
revolve  round  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  also  carry  with  it 
the  ring  or  tube  to  which  the  card  diaphragm  is  fixed,  the  pencils 
ot  light  admitted  through  the  holes  will,  by  simply  turning  the  con- 
denser round,  sweep  the  face  of  the  lens  in  as  many  zones  as  there 
are  holes.    Supposing  the  condenser  to  be  carried  on  a  rotating 
sub-stage,  no   additional   arrangement   is   required   besides  the 
cliaphragm-carrier.    Thus,  for  example,  if  a  Collins  condenser  fitting 
m  a  rotating  sub-stage  be  used,  all  that  is  required  is  to  substitute 
ror  the  diaphragm  which  carries  the  stops  and  apertures  as  ai-ranged 
ny  the  maker,  a  diaphragm  pierced  with,  say,  three  openmgs  of  |-inch 
ciiameter,  in  which  circles  of  card  maybe  dropped,  the  card  being 
pierced  with  holes  of  difierent  sizes  according  to  the  directions  given 
above.    We  doubt,  however,  if  any  sub-stage  will  revolve  with 
sutfacient  accuracy  for  so  delicate  a  test. 
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Another  plan  adopted  hj  Dr.  Fripp,  and  found  very  convenient 
in  practice,  is  to  mount  a  condensing  lens  (Professor  Abbes  ni  this 
case)  upon  a  short  piece  of  tube,  >vhichfits  in  the  rotating  sub-stage. 
On  opposite  sides  of  this  tube,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  lower  lens 
equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  combinations,  slits  are  cut  out 
through  which  a  slip  of  stout  cardboard  can  be  passed  across  and 
below  the  lens.    In  the  cardboard,  holes  of  various  sizes,  and  at 
various  distances  from  each  other,  may  be  pierced  accordmg  to 
pleasure.    By  simply  passing  the  slip  through  the  tube,  the  pencils 
S  Ught  admitted  through  the  holes  (which   orm  images  of  these 
holes  in  the  upper  focal  plane  of  the  objective)  are  made  to  traverse 
the  field  of  viei,  and  b/rotating  the  sub-stage  the  whole  face  o  the 
lens  is  swept,  and  thus  searched  in  any  direction  required.    But  he  e, 
again,  the  spherical  aberration  of  an  uncorrected  ^^3' 
with  an  objective  of   large  aperture,  cause  the  obhque  pencils 
under  some  conditions  to  pass  under  the  object ;  and  alteration  ot 
focus  will  not  properly  alter  this-at  least  without  a  disturbance 
of  the  focus  of  the  objective. 

When  an  instrument  is  not  provided  with  a  rotating  sub -stage 
it  is  sufficient  to  mount  the  condenser  on  a  piece  of  tubing,  winch 
may  slide  in  the  setting  always  provided  for  the  diaphragm  on  the 

under  side  of  the  stage.  +1  „  +„ti  r^f 

Card  diaphragms  for  experiment  may  be  placed  upon  the  toP  «f 
a  thin  piece  of  tube  (open  at  both  ends)  made  to  slide  --dej^at 
which  carries  the  condenser,  and  removable  at  will.  By  lotatmg 
ih  s  nnei  tube  the  pencils  of  light  will  be  made  to  sweep  round  m 
the  field,  and  thus  permit  each  part  of  the  central  or 
to  be  brought  into  play.  Against  the  accurate  value  J^^^^^^^^^ 
the  spherical  aberration  of  an  uncorrected  condenser  would  strongly 

Ibbe's  Test-plate.-This  test-plate  is  intended  for  the  exa^nma^^ 
tion  of  objectives  with  reference  to  their  corrections  for  jpl^"^^^^ 
Ind  chromatic  aberration,  and  for  estimating  the  ttickne  s  of  the 
cover-class  for  which  the  spherical  aberration  is  best  corrected. 


Fig.  283 


Th«  tPst-Dlate  consists  of  a  series  of  cover-glasses,  ranging  in 
The  ^^f^P;''.^^^^  on  the  under  surface, 

ZaL  l^^^^'  -"'  -  coavsel/ruled  that  tl,,.y  a,-e  e-'ly;-*^. 
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power  and  widest  aperture.  The  test-plate  in  its  natural  size  is  seen 
in  fig.  283,  and  one  of  the  circles  enlarged  is  seen  in  fig.  284. 

To  examine  an  objective  of  large  aperture,  the  discs  must  be 
focussed  in  succession,  observing  in  each  case 
the  quality  of  the  image  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  the  variation  produced  by  using  alter- 
nately  central  and  very  oblique  illumination.  i 

When  the  objective  is  perfectly  corrected  ■ 
for  spherical  aberration  for  the  particular  tliick-  p 
ness  of  cover-glass  under  examination,  the  out- 
lines of  the  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  field  will 
be  perfectly  sharp  by  oblique  illumination,  and 
without  any  nebulous  doubling  or  indistinctness 
of  the  minute  irregularities  of  the  edges.  If,  after  exactly  adjusting 
the  objective  for  oblique  light,  central  illumination  is  used,  no  altera- 
tion of  the  focus  should  be  necessary  to  show  the  outlines  with  equal 

■  sharpness. 

If  an  objective  fulfils  these  conditions  with  any  one  of  the  discs 
it  is  free  from  spherical  aberration  when  used  with  cover-glasses  of 
that  thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  disc  shows  nebulous 
doubling,  or  an  indistinct  appearance  of  the  edges  of  the  lines  with 
oblique  illumination,  or  if  the  objective  requires  a  different  focal  ad- 
justment to  get  equal  sharpness  with  central  as  with  oblique  light, 
then  the  spherical  correction  of  the  objective  is  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. 

Nebulous  doubling  with  oblique  illumination  indicates  over-cor- 
rection of  the  marginal  zone  ;  indistinctness  of  the  edges  without 
marked  nebulosity  indicates  under-correction  of  this  zone ;  an 
alteration  of  the  focus  for  oblique  and  central  illumination  (that  is, 
a  difference  of  plane  between  the  image  in  the  peripheral  and  central 
portions  of  the  objective)  points  to  an  absence  of  concurrent  action 
oi  the  separate  zones,  which  may  be  due  to  either  an  average  under- 
or  over-correction,  or  to  irregularity  in  the  convergence  of  the  rays. 

The  test  of  chromatic  correction  is  based  on  the  character  of  the 
•colour-bands  which  are  visible  by  oblique  illumination.  With  good 
correction  the  edges  of  the  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  field  should 
show  only  narrow  colour-bands  in  the  complementary  colours  of  the 
secondary  spectrum,  namely,  on  one  side  yellow-green  to  apple-green, 
-and  on  the  other,  violet  to  rose.  The  more  perfect  the  correction  of 
the  spherical  aberration,  the  clearer  this  colour-band  appears. 

To  obtain  obliquity  of  illumination  extending  to  the  marginal 
zone  of  the  objective,  and  a  rapid  interchange  from  oblique  to 
central  light.  Abbe's  illuminating  apparatus  is  manifestly  defective 
on  account  of  its  spherical  aberration.     We  want  at  least  his 

■  achromatic  condenser.  For  the  examination  of  ordinary  immersion 
objectives,  the  apertures  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  greater  than  180° 
in  arc  (TOO  A.N.),  and  those  homogeneous  immersion  objectives 
which  considerably  exceed  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
under  surface  of  the  test-plate  into  contact  witli  the  upper  lens  of 
the  illuminator  by  means' of  cedar  oil,  even  if  water-immersion  ob- 
jectives are  used.    We  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that 
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having  once  centred  the  light  and  the  condenser,  we  hold,  with 
deference  to  Dr.  Abbe,  that  the  light  should  on  no  account  be 
touched,  which  to  obtain  obliquity  he  advises  by  nnrror  changes. 
We  believe  that  this  should  be  secured  solely  by  the  movement  of 
the  diaphragm. 

For  the  examination  of  objectives  of  smaller  aperture  (less  than 
40°  to  50°)  we  may  obtain  all  the  necessary  data  for  the  estnnation  of 
the  spherical  and  chromatic  corrections  by  placing  the  concave 
mirror  so  far  laterally  that  its  edge  is  nearly  m  the  Ime  of  the  optic 
axis,  the  incident  cone  of  rays  then  only  hUmg  one-hali  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  objective,  by  which  means  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines 
and  the  character  of  the  colour-bands  can  be  easily  estimated. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  employing  the  test-plate  to 
have  brilliant  illumination  and  to  use  an  eye-piece  of  high  power. 
With  oblique  illumination  the  light  must  always  be  thrown  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  direction  of  the  lines.  _ 

When  from  practice  the  eye  has  learnt  to  recognise  the  hner 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  outhnes  of  the  image,  this  method 
of  investigation  gives  very  trustworthy  results.  Ditterences  in  the 
thickness  of  cover-glasses  of  0-01  or  0-02  mm.  can  be  recognised  with 
objectives  of  2  or  3  mm.  focus.  The  quality  of  the  image  outside 
the  axis  is  not  dependent  on  spherical  and  chromatic  correction  m 

the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  <■  .  i    /:  i  i  ^ 

Indistinctness  of  the  outlines  towards  the  borders  of  the  held  ot 
view  arises,  as  a  rule,  from  unequal  magnification  of  the  diHerent 
zones  of  the  objective  ;  colour-bands  in  the  peripheral  portion  (with 
aood  colour- correction  in  the  middle)  arfe  always  caused  by  unequal 
magnification  of  the  different  coloured  images.  Imperfections  ot  this 
kind,  improperly  called  '  curvature  of  the  field,'  are  shown  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  best  objectives,  when  their  aperture  is  considerable 
Testing  an  objective  does  not  mean  seeing  the  most  delicate 
points  in  an  object  ;  it  rather  means  the  manner  m  which  an  object 

of  some  size  is  defined.  ^  ,         •  i  -^^f 

A  test  for  low  powers  up  to  J-  of  80°  or  N  A.  -65  is  an  object  on 
a  dark  ground.  Nothing  is  so  sensitive.  One  of  the  Fohjczstmce 
because  It  takes  light  well,  is  good.  For  higher  powers  a  coarse 
diatom,  a  Triceratium  fimhriatum,  is  excellent ;  tor  unless  an 
objecti;e  is  well  corrected  the  image  will  be  frmged  and  surrounded 
with  scattered  light,  and  the  aberration  produced  by  the  covei -glass 
is  plainly  manifest,  and  by  accurate  correction  can  be  done  away 

Error  of  centring  is  one  of  the  special  detects  of  objectn  es 
which  the  Abbe  method  of  testing  does  not  cover,  ^ut  f^  ^^^ 
a  sensitive  object  in  a  certain  direction,  and  when  the  best  adjust 
ment  have  given  the  best  image  rotate  that  object  through  an  angle 
S  90°,  only^a  well-centred  objective  will  give  ^n  unaltered  image 
Jhrou4out.  If  not  well-centred  it  will  at  certain  parts  giovv 
fainter  or  sharper.  The  most  useful  image  for  tl"^  Purpose  with 
medium  powers  is  a  hair  of  Polyxenus  layurus  mounted  xn  balsam 

(frontispiece,  fig.  6).  Qpnip     In  this 

^  For  higher  powers  nothing  surpasses  a  podura  scale.  -^J  ^ 
particular  it  has  always  been  of  great  value  to  opticians.    It  shouia 
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be  strongly  marked,  and  must  be  in  optical  contact  with  the  cover- 
glass  ;  this  may  be  tested  by  means  of  an  oil-immersion  and  the 
'  vertical  illuminator '  (p.  284). , 

The  objectives  of  widest  aperture  are  not  readily  tested  because 
there  is  no  condenser  sufficiently  aplanatic  to  do  it  exhaustively. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  a  diatom,  such  as  a  Coscinodis- 
cus,  in  balsam  with  strong  '  secondaries '  (Plate  I.  figs.  3  and  4),  with 
the  largest  aplanatic  cone  that  can  be  obtained,  which  at  present 
can  be  best  accomplished  with  Powell  and  Lealand's  achromatic 
condenser  of  1-4  N.A.  It  must  be  a  good  objective  indeed  that 
does  not  show  signs  of  breaking  down  under  this  strain  ;  and  there 
is  extreme  susceptibility  to  cover  correction  to  which  close  attention 
must  be  paid.  An  illuminating  cone  of  N.  A.  1  -0  is  probablyjust  below 
the  point  of  over-strain  with  the  best  lenses  at  present  at  our  disposal. 

Testing  lenses,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  two  methods,  viz. 

1.  For  low  and  medium  powers,  dark  gi'ound  with  a  Polycistina, 
or  a  diatom  according  to  the  power. 

2.  Centring  for  medium  powers  (an  ordeal  not  needful  for  very 
low  powers)  should  be  by  means  of  a  hair  of  Polyxenus  lagurus. 

3.  Centring  for  high  powers  by  means  of  podura  scale". 

4.  Definition  Coscinodiscus  asteromphalus  with  wide-angled  cone 
obtaining  sharp,  brilliant,  and  clear  view  of  '  secondaries.'  ^ 

The  apertometer,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  aperture  of  a  microscopic  objective.  As  correct  ideas  of 
aperture  have  only  obtained  during  the  past  few  years,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  apertometers  constructed  before  the  definition  of  aper- 
ture was  given  and  accepted  were  crude  and  practically  useless 

The  controversy  on  the  'aperture  question,' which  was  in  full 
operation  some  eighteen  years  since,  is  not  an  altogether  satisfactory 
page  m  the  history  of  the  modern  microscope,  and  for  many  reasons 
It  IS  well  to  pass  it  unobservantly  by.  It  will  suflice  to  state  that 
during  ]ts  progress  an  apertometer  was  devised  by  R  B  Tolles  of 
America,  which  accurately  measured  the  true  aperture  of  an  obi'ec- 
tive.  About  the  same  time  Professor  Abbe  gave  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  with  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  has  given 
a  definite  and  permanent  meaning  to  numerical  aperture,  makino- 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  equivalent  of  the  matliematical  expression 
n  sine  u,  n  being  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  and  half 
the  angle  of  aperture.' 

the^dtff;?f '''1?''  ^*'™"^'''      ^"'^  '^"^  general  bearing  upon, 

the  diffraction  theory  of  microscopic  vision  has  been  given  in  ite 

w7IJl  'r  '      f      f ^™  "^^^^"^     thoroughly  practical 

we  shall  be  pardoned  for  even  a  small  measure  of  "repetition  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  use  of  this  formula  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  a  knowledge  of  simple  arithmetic  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  student  to  wprk  out  any  of  the  problems  wliich  are  likely  to 
arise  m  his  practical  work. 

aiecLtr'^'rS^l trigonometncal  expression  '  sine '  is  not 
tS  ilf  i?nn  ^  °*  f"^  following  questions.    As  tlie  values  arc  all  found  in 

mathpn^nHnnW^      f'''''y.°  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 

mathematical  tables  to  see  that  they  have  the  '  natural  sine  '  and  not  the  '  log  sine  ' 
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We  can  best  accomplish  this  by  illustration.  .  .^o    u  ^ 

i.  If  a  certain  dry  objective  has  an  angular  aperture  of  60  ,  what 
is  its  N.A.  1  (i.e.  numerical  aperture),  . 

All  that  is  needful  is  to  find  the  value  of  n  sine  u  ;  m  this  case 
n  =  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium,  which  is  air  is  1  ;  and 
which  is  half  of  60°,  =  30°  opposite  30°  m  a  table  of  natural  smes,  is 
•5  •  sine  u,  therefore,  =  "5,  which  multiphed  by  1  gives  -o  as  the  ^,  .A. 
of  a  dry  objective  having  60°  of  angular  aperture. 

iL  What   is  the  N  A.  of  a  water-immersion  whose  angular 

^^There^iT-33,  the  refractive  index  of  water  ;  and  .  or  half  44° 
is  990     Sine  22°  from  tables  =  -375,  which  multiphed  by  1-33  =  •> 

^^^^^^^fi?  t  NiT!::'oil4mmers^  ol^ective  having 

^^\l:^^rss:x  of  on,  which .  e,uai 

glass,  is  1-52  ;     =  19i  and  sine  u  from  tables  =  329,  which  multi 

^''''Thus\t1sleen  that  a  dry  objective  of  60°,  a  water-immersion  of 
44°  and  an  oil-immersion  of  38^°  all  have  the  same  N.A.  ot  o 
It  wiU  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  the  converse  of  t  ns  method 
iv  If  a  dry  objective  is  -5  N.A.,  what  is  its  angular  aperture  ? 
Here  because  n  sine  u  =  '5,  sii^e  «  =  ^  ;    the  objective  being 

drv  n  =  l,  therefore  sine  u  = -o.  Opposite  -5  the  table  of 
dry  n  as  u  is  half  the  angulai 

natural  ''^'^^'J^.^,\^^^^^^  60°  =  the  angular  aperture  required. 
^Pt'what  S  ^fangSar  ^  of  a  water-immersion  objective 

•whose  N.A.  =  '5 1  .g  ^ 

Here  n  =  1-33,  n  sine  .6  =  -5  ;  sine  «  =  =  1:33  -  ' 
n  =  22°  (nearly)  from  tables  of  sines  ;  /.  2u  =  44°,  the  angle  re- 
^""v?  What  is  the  angular  aperture  of  an  oil-immersion  objective- 

of     N.A.  ?  -5  _   -5    _  .309  . 

Here  n  =  1-52,  n  sine  «  =  -5,  sine  «  =  -  -  -^.5.2  -    ^  > 
1  q  1  °  aw  tables  of  sines)  ;  and  2«  =  SSi,  the  angle  required. 
"  =We^nly  Vet  furt^   by  i' simple  illustration  explan.  the  use  of 

^^^iie  accompanying  diagram  fig.  2.5  M^^^rese^^^ 

of  glass  ;  let  the  line  A  be  P-'pendmuU  ^^^'f^^^^^^^^  of 

P  f)  ■  suppose  now  that  a  pencil  ot  light  impin-,c.s  ui  ^n 

P''CtSswet„:~b»  Aat»si„e..  on  the  ai,-  side  is 
1  Vide  Appendix  A  to  this  volume. 
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equal  to  n'  sine  u'  on  the  water  side.    Thus  on  the  air  side  ri  ■=.  1,, 

«  =  30°,  and  by  the  tables  of  sines  sine  30°  =  -5  ;  consequently  on 

the  air  side  we  have  n  sine  u  —  '5. 

On  the  water  side  ?i'  =  1'33,  and  it'  is  to  be  found.     But  as. 

...         .         .       ,      n  sine  ?<■       "5        o^/.        1  ■  i  / 

n'  sine    =  n  sine  u,  sine  u  =  ,  z=        =  -dib  ;  winch  (as 

n  v'i'o 

the  tables  show)  is  the  natural  sine  of  an  angle  of  22°  ( nearly)  ;  con- 
sequently li'  =  22^^  ;  so  tlie  pencil  of  light  in  passing  out  of  air  into 
water  has  been  bent  8°  from  its  original  direction.  Conversely  a 
pencil  in  water  making  an  angle  of  22°  with  the  perpendicular 
would  on  emerging  from  the  water  be  bent  in  air  8°  further  aivay 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  so  make  an  angle  of  30°  with  it. 

Now  if  we  suppose  that  these 
pencils  of  light  revolve  round  tlie 
■perpendicular,  cones  would  he  de- 
scribed, and  we  can  readily  see 
that  a  solid  cone  of  60°  in  air  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  a  solid 
cone  of  44°  in  water. 

If  we  further  suppose  that  the 
water  in  the  vessel  is  replaced  by 
cedar  oil,  the  pencil  in  air  remain- 
ing the  same  as  before,  will,  when 
it  enters  the  oil,  be  bent  more 
than  it  was  in  the  water,  because 
the  oil  has  a  higher  refractive 
index  than  water  ;  n  in  this  case 
is  equal  to  1-52. 

The  exact  position  of  the 
pencil  can  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  previous 
case.  On  the  air  side,  as  before, 
n  sine  u  =  -5  ;  on  the  oil  side 
n'  sine  u'  =.  n  sine  u;  sine  u'  = 
w sinew  _   -.5  i,-  .  /, 

 1^52  ^  ' 

the  tables)  is  the  natural  sine  of 
19^°.  It  follows  that  the  pencil 
has  been  bent  in  the  cedar  oil  10^° 
out  of  its  original  course,  and  a 
cone  of  60°  in  air  becomes  a  cone  of 
38^°  in  cedar  oil  or  crown  glass. 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to 
note  the  result  when  an  incident 
pencil  in  air  makes  an  angle  of 
90°  with  the  perpendicukr ;  ?^sine 
u  becomes  unity,  and  it  in  water 
in  oil  41°  (nearly);  conse- 
quently a  cone  of  either  971°  in  water 


Fio.  235. 


48f  ° 

■    J    -  -J   -  — ,  or  82]  °  in  oil  or 

^s  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  whole  hemispherical  radiant  in  air. 


crown  glass. 


In 
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other  words,  and  to  vary  the  mode  in  which  this  great  truth  has 
been  before  stated,  the  theoretical  maximum  aperture  for  a  dry  lens 
is  equivalent  to  a  water-immersion  of  97-i-°,  and  an  oil-immersion  of 
82^°  angular  aperture. 

The  "last  problem  that  need  occupy  us  is  to  find  the  angular 
aperture  of  an  oil-immersion-  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  water- 
immersion  of  180°  angular  aperture. 

vii.  On  the  water  side  n  =  1-33,  u  =  90°,  sine  90°  =  1,  n  sine  7>, 
=  1'33.    On  the  oil  side  n'  =        and  u'  has  to  be  found. 

,      nsineu     1-33      o---.  „,'_f!io 

Asn'  smew'  =  nslne^^,  sine  ti  =  -,  =        —  o'-';^''  — 

(nearly)  by  the  tables ;  2io'  =  122°  (nearly),  the  angle  required. 

It  thus  appears  (1)  that  dry  and  immersion  objectives  having 
different  angular  apertures,  if  of  the  same  equivalent  aperture,  are 
designated  by  the  same  term.  Thus  objectives  of  60°  in  air,  or  44° 
in  water,  or  38i°  in  oil,  have  identically  the  same  aperture,  and  are 
known  by  the  same  designation  of  -5  N.A. 

(2)  The  penetrating  power  of  any  objective  is  proportional  to 

_J_   and  its  illuminating  power  to  (N.  A.)^    Therefore,  if  we  double 
N.A.' 

the  ir.A.  we  halve  the  penetrating  power,  and  increase  the  illumi- 
nating power  four  times.  _ 

In  comparing  the  penetrating  and  illuminating  powers  of  objec- 
tives, however,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  popular  error,  by 
making  them  between  objectives  of  different  foci.  _  .  o  at  a 
It  cannot,  for  example,  be  said  that  a  ^-inch objective  ot  -bA.A. 
has  half  the  penetrating  power  of  a  i-inch  of  "4  N. A.  Neither  can 
it  be  said  that  it  has  four  times  the  illuminating  power.  W  hat  is 
meant  is  that  a  ^-inch  of  "8  N.A.  has  half  the  penetrating  and  four 
times  the  illuminating  power  of  a  l-inch  objective  of  -4  n.A.  _ 

But  because  penetrating  and  illuminating  powers  diminisli  as 
the  square  of  the  foci,  a  i-inch  objective  of  -6  N. A.  has  four  times 
the  illuminating  and  nearly  four  thnes  the  penetratmg  power  ot  a 

1 -inch  of  -6  N.A. 

The  old  nomenclature,  in  use  before  numerical  aperture  was  so 
happily  introduced,  did  not  of  course  admit  of  comparisons  of  pene- 
trating and  illuminating  powers  by  inspection ;  which,  however,  is 
■a  manifest  advantage,  contributing  to  accuracy  and  precision  m 
important  directions.  ,  i  i  „ 

(3)  It  may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  to  repeat  lieie 
that  the  resolving  power  of  an  objective  is  directly  proportional  to 
its  numerical  aperture.  If  we  double  the  N.  A.  we  also  double  the 
resolving  power  ;  and  this  not  simply  with  objectives  of  the  sanie 
fnci  as  in  the  case  of  penetrating  and  illuminating  powers,  ilius  it 
is  no  only  true  that  a  1-inch  objective  of  -6  N.A.  resolves  twice  as 
manv  Hues  to  the  inch  as  a  i-inch  of  -3  N.  A.,  but  so  also  does  a 
i-inch  of  1-4  N-A.  resolve  twice,  and  only  twice,  as  many  as  a 

^''"within  c^rttin  limits,  then,  the  advantage  lies  with  long  foci  of 

1  Chapter  I. 
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wide  angle,  because  we  thus  secure  tlie  greatest  resolving  power 
with  the  greatest  penetrating  and  illuminating  powers. 

From  what  has  here  been  shown,  then,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  employment  of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  precision  is 
largely  due  to  Abbe's  work,  and  that  the  introduction  of  numerical 
aperture,  with  its  strictly  accurate  meaning,  has  been  a  practical 
gain  of  untold  value.  But  this  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  his 
liaving  introduced  a  thoroughly  simple  and  useful  apertometer.  This 
involves  the  same  principle  as  that  of  ToUes,  but  it  is  carried  out  in 
■a  simpler  manner. 

Abbe's  instrument  is  presented  in  fig.  286.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  consists  of  a  flat  cylinder  of  glass,  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  large  chord  cut  off  so  that  the  portion 
left  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle  ;  the  part  where  the  segment 
is  cut  is  bevelled  from  above  downwards  to  an  angle  of  45°,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  small  disc  with  an  aperture  in  it  denoting 
the  centre  of  tlie  semicircle.    This  instrument  is  used  as  follows. 


Fig.  286.— Abbe's  apertometer. 


The  microscope  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  aperto- 
meter is  placed  upon  the  stage  with  its  circular  part  to  the  front 
and  the  chord  to  the  back.  Diffused  light,  either  from  sun  or  lamp, 
is  assumed  to  be  in  front  and  on  both  sides.  Suppose  the  lens  to 
be  measured  is  a  dry  ;i-inch  ;  then  with  a  1-inch  eye-piece  having  a 
large  field,  the  centre  disc  with  its  aperture  on  the  apertometer  is 
brought  into  focus.  The  eye-piece  and  the  draw-tube  are  now 
removed,  leaving  the  focal  arrangement  undisturbed,  and  a  lens 
supplied  with  the  apertometer  is  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  di'aw- 
tube.  This  lens  with  the  eye-piece  in  the  draw-tube  forms  a  low- 
power  compound  microscope.  This  is  now  inserted  into  the  body- 
tube,  and  the  back  lens  of  .the  objective  whose  aperture  we  desire 

j  to  measure  is  brought  into  focus.    In  the  image  of  the  back  lens 

\  -will  be  seen  stretched  across,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  the  cii'cular 
If    of  the  apertometer.    It  will  appear  as  a  bright  band,  because 

I  the  light  Avhich  enters  normally  at  the  surface  is  reflected  by  the 
bevelled  part  of  the  chord  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  in  reality 

j  a  fan  of  180°  in  air  is  formed.    There  are  two  sliding  screens  seeii 

z 
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on  either  side  of  the  figure  of  the  apertometer  ;  they  slide  on  the- 
vert  car  circular  portion  of  the  instrument  The  nnages  of  thes^ 
sci-ers  can  be  seen  in  the  image  of  tlie  bright  band  Them  screen, 
lukinow  be  .^oved  so  that  their  edges  just  touch  the  per^ph.ry  of 
Z  taculs  They  act,  as  it  ^vere,  as  a  diaphragm  to  out  the  fan 
Ind  reclcTi^^^  so  t/at  its  angle  just  equals  the  aperture  of  the  objec- 

'""tSs  anX  is  now  determined  by  the  arc  of  glass  between  the 
+W  wP  fvPt  an  ancrle  in  qlass  the  exact  equivalent  of  the- 
'"'T,-;  oUhe  obfective     As  the  numerical  apertures  of  these  arcs. 

11^^^^^^  they  can  be  read  off  by  inspection. 

SreiSSs  rd^^uTty  £  expeHenck  from  the  fact  tl..  ^t  is  not 

^  ss™hei^-M^  t2  — 

TtTlimlt^Tf  t^^^^^      for  curious  as  this  expression  may  appear 
ttvrfoui?i  1  tiLs'that  the  back  lens  of  an  o^ie^^^^^^^ 
than  the  aperture  of  the  objective  requires.    In  that  case  tne  ea.es 
of  the  screen  refuse  to  touch  the  periphery.  i„„;„„ 
On  the  whole  we  have  found  that  a  far  better  way  of  employmg 

•  Set  the  lamp  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  chord 

„{  the  dry  i-inch  as  mil  as  its  ""g"'"' "Pf '""i,  ^  r=      smf  «' ; 

ripe?";  ..easVe.,  ,hiob  in  tMsc^^ 

''^■:t:Sn:^^^^  »  sl„e  »■  =  l-015xsi„e  so- 
^  X  1  5  =  -8  =  »  s  Je  „=the  N  A.  .-eciuired 

(ii)  Again,  toflndthe.„,,W^^  ^  .3, 

=7i'  sine  to'  and  sine  h  =  "  1 

nearly  (by  the  tables) ;  2.  =  lOGo,  ,,Mch  is  the  angle  requn-ed. 

1  Vide  p.  2  ct  seq. 
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(iii)  If  it  be  a  water-immersion  we  have  to  deal  with,  suppose 
the  mean  angle  =  45°  =  ^t'  ;  sine  45°  =  "707  (by  the  tables)  ;  n 
=  1-33  ;  and  n'  =  1-615. 

n  sine    =  n'  sine  %l'  =  1'615  x  "707  =  1"14,  the  N.A.  required. 

,.  V  .     .     .  to' sine  li'      1-615  x '707       on  rrvir> 

(iv)  Affam,sine?t  =  .  =   -—  •  =  -ob  ;    %v  =-  59^° 

(by  the  tables);  and  2it  =  118^°,  the  angle  required. 

(v)  In  the  case  of  an  oil-ivimersion,  suppose  the  mean  angle 
=  60°  =  tt;  sine  60°  =  -866  (by  the  tables)  ;  n  =  1-52  ;  n'  =  1-615  ; 
n  sine  n  =  n'  sine  u'  —  1-615  x  -866  =  1-4,  which  is  the  N.A. 
required. 

/  ■\   I     •     ■  to' sine  tt'      1-615  X -866 

(vi)  Again,  sine  ic  =   =  =  -92. 

TO  =  67°  (by  the  tables),  2to  =  134°,  the  angle  required. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  refractive  index  of  the  apertometer 
equals  that  of  the  oil  of  cedar,  the  mean  angle  measured  is  the  semi- 
angle  of  aperture  of  the  objective,  and  its  sine  multiplied  by  that 
refractive  index  is  the  numerical  aperture. 

This  will  be  found  the  more  accurate  and  universally  applicable 
method  of  measuring  the  apertures  of  objectives,  as  the  extinction 
of  the  light  shows  precisely  when  the  limit  of  aperture  is  reached. 

Powell  and  Lealand's  stands  lend  themselves  admirably  for  use 
with  the  apertometer.  The  body  being  removable  the  lens  can  be 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose-piece,  and  any  measurement 
can  be  accurately  made.  We  would  advise  every  microscopist  to 
master  the  use  of  this  admirable  instrument,  and  to  demonstrate  for 
himself  the  aperture  capacity  of  his  lenses  that  he  may  know  with 
precision  their  true  resolving  powers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

':pbactical  micboscopy:  manipulation  and  pbesebvation 

OF  TEE  MICBOSCOPE 

Wtthotit  attempting  to  occupy  space  with  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
In  o^tL  r$Zf  'microscopy Uo  be  considered  -^^--^^^ 
ventule  to  athrm  that  it  will  be  but  a 

if  we  claim  as  a  definition  of  microscopy  that  it  expi  esses  ana  is  ui 
teXd  to  carry  with  it  all  that  belongs  to  the  science  and  art  of  the 

tical  skill  to  a  particular  scientific  end.  ^^^^^^^ 

vesti^^atinff,  and  discussing  every  refinement  '^^a  exte 
:;;ii^cation  to  every  ^^epartment  of  sci.^^^^^^^^  ^^f^eros^opical 
In  this  sense  no  more  practical      Y''^"'^  ^  pa^es  of 

society  '  can  be  given  than  is  contained  ?^  of 

Se  lTournal  of^he  Royal  Microscopical  S^.^;^!^  J  J^he  ex  s  ence 
1880  to  the  present  day;  and  done 
of  such  a  society  can  be  needed  ''l^r^Jlf^dwoL^^^^  the  theo- 
directly  or  indirectly  by  it,  in  .^citing  to  ^^-^  -^^  ever- 

retical  and  practical  progression  of        !  f  ^"™Xral  knowledge. 
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knowledge  to  biological  and  other  investigations  is  entered  upon  in 
the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  book. 

To  begin  his  work  with  success — if  his  object  be  genuine  work — • 
the  student  must  be  provided  with  some  room,  or  portion  of  a  room, 
which  he  can  hold  sacred  to  his  pui-pose.  Unless  special  investiga- 
tions are  undertaken,  it  is  not  a  large  area  that  is  required,  but  a 
space  commanding,  if  possible,  a  north  aspect,  and  which  can  be 
iirranged  to  readily  exclude  the  daylight  and  command  complete 
darkness. 

The  first  requirement  will  be  a  suitable  table. 

This  should  be  thoroughly  firm.,  and  it  should  be  rectangular  in 
shape.  A  round  table,  if  small  especially,  is  most  undesirable,  as  it 
offers  no  support  for  the  arms  on  either  side  of  the  instrument;  and 
with  prolonged  work  this  is  not  only  a  serious,  but  an  absolutely 
fatal  defect. 

In  a  rectangular  table  the  centre  may  be  kept  clear  for  micro- 
scopical work,  while  there  are  two  corners  at  the  back,  one  on  the 
left  and  the  other  on  the  right  hand.  The  former  may  be  used  for 
the  locked  case  or  glass  shade  for  protecting  the  instrument  when, 
not  in  use  ;  and  Avhen  it  is  in  use  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  table.  In  the  same  way  the  right-hand  corner 
may  be  used  for  the  cabinet  of  objects  which  is  being  worked,  or  the 
apparatus  needful  for  iise. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  table — that  is,  the  middle,  from 
front  to  back — should  be  kept  quite  clear  for  the  purposes  of  mani- 
pulation, and  a  sufficient  space  should  be  kept  clear  on  either  side  of 
the  instrument  for  resting  the  arms,  and  no  loose  pieces  of  apparatus 
shoiild  ever  be  deposited  within  those  spaces.  This  soon  becomes  a 
habit  in  practice,  for  experience  teaches— sometimes  painfully  by  the 
unwitting  destruction  of  a  more  or  less  valuable  appliance. 

The  spaces  to  the  right  beyond  that  left  for  the  arm  of  the 
operator  may  be  used  for  the  work  immediately  in  hand— especially 
for  a  second  and  simpler  microscope.  An  instrument  with  only  a 
coarse  adjustment  and  a  1-inch  or  a  |-inch  objective  will  suffice,  or 
a  good  dissecting-stand  will  answer  every  purpose.  Those  who  do 
much  practical  work  will  find  such  a  plan  more  rapid  and  more 
efficient  than  the  cumbrous  method  of  a  rotary  nose-piece,  especially 
where  critical  work  has  to  be  done. 

When  Avork  is  being  done  in  a  darkened  room  there  should  be 
on  the  extreme  right  a  small  lamp  with  a  paper  shade.  (Special 
sliades  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  Baker,  of  Holborn.) 
1  his  light  may  be  kept  low  or  used  for  general  illumination  when 
required—it  is  never  obtrusive,  and  always  at  hand. 

A  similar  space  on  the  left  hand  should  be  reserved  for  a  small 
round  stand  fitted  with  a  flat  cylindrical  glass  shade  with  a  knob  on 
the  top.  The  stand  should  be  suitably  arranged  to  hold  two  eye- 
pieces, three  objectives,  one  condenser,  a  bottle  of  cedar-oil  (fitted 
witii  a  suital)le  pointed  dipper),  and  a  box  containing  the  condenser, 
stops.  This  is  a  most  useful  arrangement  for  such  a  table  ;  and  it 
need  not  have  a  diameter  greater  than  nine  inches. 

The  size  for  the  top  of  such  a  table  .should  be       x  3  feet,  and  ais 
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no  work,  such  as  mounting  or  dissecting,  maybe  supposed  to  be  done 
at  this  table,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  surface  with  morocco,  tbat 
being  very  pleasant  and  suitable  to  work  upon 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  a  full-sized  microscope  a  depth 
of  three  feet  is  required  for  comfortable  work.  When  the  micro- 
scope is  set  up  for  drawing,'  the  lamp  being  used  direct,  2  ft.  o  in. 
is  the  narrowest  limit  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished 

Another  point  of  much  importance  t\.e  hetgU  of  the  table. 
Ordtary  tables,  being  about  2  ft.  4  in.  high,  are  too  .low  even 
for  laiJmicroscopes.  T^oo  or  three  inches  higher  than  this  will  be 
found  to  greatly  facilitate  all  the  work  to  be  done  It  is  best  to 
?ave  the  table  made  completely,  on  tl-oughly  solid  square  1  gs,  to 
the  height  of  2  ft.  7  in.  ;  but  we  may  employ  g!;^ss  bb^^^^ 
employed  underneath  piano  feet  as  an  expedient  ^  It  ^^^^ 

quite  open  underneath, 
and  not  with  nests  of 
drawers  on  either  side, 
because  with  this  par- 
ticular table  it  will  be 
frequently  required  that 
two  persons  may  sit  side 
by  side,  which  is  only 
possible  with  a  clear  space 
beneath. 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustration (fig.  287),  with 
the  appended  references, 
Avill  make  quite  clear  the 
character  of  the  table 
which  we  recommend,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  using 
it. 

The  table  above  de- 

scribed  is  supposed  to  be  e-ployed  wlioH^^^^^^^^^ 

observation  or  research  on  wholly  or  paitiaU^^^^^^  ,equiie  an 

But  the  microscopist  who  aims  at  moie  ^^^^  histological 

arrangement  for  dissecting,  mounting,  and           "^f,  ^J^f ^^^^^^ 

occupation  with  such  work  is  ^^^fl^^l'^^l'^J,;"^^ "ne^^^^^^^^^  value  to 
°^  ^^^T*found  i.  pacHce  that  a  U.le 


Fig.  287.— Microscopist's  table. 
(Scale,  h  incli  to  1  foot.) 

.Case  for  imcroscope ;   2.  Cabinet  f°;-  j 
3    Microscope  lamp;    4.   Lamp  with  shade 
5.  sLa  of  apparatus  ;  6.  Book ;  7- Lar^e  micxo- 

■  scope;  8.  Second  microscope;  9.  Wiitmg  pad, 
10.  Bull's-eye  stand;  11.  Light-modifier. 
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tion  of  this  is  given  in  fig.  288,  which  presents  the  plan  of  the  top 
of  the  table.  The  whole  area  beneath  should  be  unoccupied,  but  at 
A  and  B  drawers  may  be  put,  not  extending  more  than  four  inches 
below  the  under  surface  of  the  top  of  the  table  :  On  the  side  B  a 
couple  of  shallow  drawers,  with  everything  required  in  the  form  of 
scalpels,  needles,  scissors,  forceps,  pipettes,  life-slides,  &c.  in  the  upper 
one;  and  jdiers,  ciUting  jMers,  small  shears, files  of  various  coarse- 
nesses and  finenesses,  &c.  in  the  other  ;  on  the  A  side  a  single 
drawer  containing  slips,  covers  of  various  thicknesses,  hone,  tin, 
(/lass,  and  other  cells  of  all  (assorted)  sizes,  ivatch-glasses,  staining 
cups  or  slabs,  lifters  (if  used),  saio  with  fine  teeth,  hoiies  of  various 
sh.apg&s,  p)eioter  jilate  ior  grinding  and  polishing  glass,  &lc.,  platinum 
■capsule,  camera  lucida,  three  'No.  2'  sable  brushes  (water- 
•colour),  &c. 


Fig.  288. — Dissecting  and  mounting  table.  ' 


In  this  way  all  that  is  needed  for  dissection  or  mounting  will  be 
within  reach  without  moving  from  the  chair ;  and  if  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  most  moderately  ingenious  manipulators  could  accom- 
plish each  of  the  articles  in  the  drawers  has  a  fixed  place,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  by  touch  what  is  wanted. 

The  table  top  may  be  of  pitch  pine  stained  black,  or,  still  better, 
some  very  hard  wood  fuiished  smoothly,  but  '  grey.' 

The  space  in  the  figure  immediately  in  front  of  the  operator 
may  be  cut  out  to  a  convenient  size  and  thickness,  a  thick  plate- 
glass  slab  whose  edges  on  the  right  and  left  sides  shall  be  slightly 
levelled,  so  that  it  may  slide  firmly  into  a  prepared  space  cut  into 
the  .surface  of  the  taljle  and  occupy  this  space,  the  surface  being 
exactly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  table.  This  plate  of  glass  should 
be  made  black  on  its  under  side,  so  as  to  present  a  uniform  black 
surface.  This  is  often  of  great  value  in  certain  kinds  of  work. 
Equally  useful  is  a  purely  white  unabsorbent  surface,  and  a  slab  of 
v)]iiie  porcelain  may  be  easily  obtained  of  the  same  size  and  be  made 
to  fit  exactly  into  the  same  place. 

In  using  this  table  for  dissection  the  arms  have  complete  rest, 
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and  1  in  the  figure  would  represent  the  position  of  the  dissecting 

microscope.  ,      .  ^ 

2  is  a  suitable  position  for  a  small  easily  managed  vucrotorm 
for  general  (chiefly  botanical)  purposes.  We  iind  that  of  Ryder  to 
answer  this  purpose  admirably.  j..     ,  t 

3  is  a  small  ^•essel  of  spirit  (dilute)  for  use  with  the  section  knife, 

4  is  a  stand  of  mounting  media,  in  sxutable  bottles,  taivada 
haham  in  paraffin,  or  xylol,  glycerine,  &c.  as  well  as  small  bottlesv 
of  reaqents  for  botanical  or  zoological  histology  &e.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

5  is  a  nest  of  apertures  in  which  to  place  partly  mounted  objects, 
to  protect  them  from  dust,  while  the  balsam,  dammar,  &c  may  be 
hardening  on  the  cover  so  as  to  be  in  a  suitable  state  tor  hnal  mount- 
ing. A  slide  may  go  over  the  sloping  front  of  this  and  wholly  ex- 
clude dust.  „  ,  1*  1 

6  is  a  stand  of  cements,  varnishes,  &c.  such  as  are  needful ;  and 

7  is  a  turn-table.  .  a  i.  ^ 
For  the  work  of  dissection,  when  the  subject  requires  reflected 

li<.ht,  one  of  the  desiderata  is  a  mode  of  illumination  at  once  conve- 
°    '  nient  and  intense.    Mr.  Jj  rank 

R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.  &c.,  whose 
work  on  'Bees  and  Bee-keep- 
ing' is  a  proof  of  knowledge 
and  practice  of  minute  anatomy, 
adopts  an  old  plan  which  we 
FIG.  289.-Mode  of  illumination  for        have  always  found  admirable. 

dissection.  It  IS  illustrated   in  fig.  JbJ. 

Rays  of  light  from  a  lamp  are 

parallelised  by  a  bull's-eye  full  upon  an  ^^^^^^^^^^'^  P);^;^^^  1;^;^^ 
focussed  upon  the  object.  The  prism  may  be  ^^^^fi^^  "^^^^^^^l 
many-iointed  arm  and  is  of  most  varied  usefulness.  A  Stephenson  s 
binocular  is,  we  believe,  employed  by  this  gentleman,  but  it  ^sill 
serve  admirably  for  any  form  of  dissecting  instrument.  _ 

For  the  moJe  gene/al  purpose  of  the  private  libera  oi-y  .^^^^^^^^^ 
nrm  table  4  feet  6  inches  X  3  feet  in  area,  of  a  suitable  height  .oi 
frworker:  should  be  fitted  as  follows,  viz.  ;  if  fig  290  -F--^^^^ 
rough  plan  of  the  table,  1  and  2  are  gas  fittings  attached  to  the  mam 
to  supply  Uoivpipe,  Bunsen's  himier,  &c.  . 

4  fsLmall  tube  of  metal  attached  to  ^be  ^v^ter  mam,  ^^^^ 
tap,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  fl,  with  the  attaclied  eg  of 
the  n  the  longer.    This  affords  a  pleasant  stream  of  water  f oi  wash 
ing  dissections  &c.  ;  and  if  the  open  end  he  made  wUh  <]f^--^^ 
have  a  suitably  made  jnece  of  tubing  fitted,  to  screw      V  V 

may  he  attached  to  an  indiaruhher  tube,  at  the  other  end  of^^i 
may  fasten  fine  glass  nozzles,  which  will  act  as  n-ash  bottles  of  the  finest 
lore  and  serve  with  the  finest  dissecting  work. 

5  s  a  glass  trough  for  waste,  with  a  perforated  -Perture  6,  con^ 
nected  with  a  waste-pipe,  through  which  the  waste  water  &c.  flo^NS- 


innocuously  away. 

h( 

3l 

1  Joum.  B.M.S.  new  series,  1887,  p.  G82. 


"""3'Xr  seXThe  position  of  a  Thoma  microtome,  ami  A  B  are  two 
well  framed  fiat  slides,  which  may  be  drawn  out  eighteen  inches,  or 
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pushed  fully  in.    They  are  found  at  times  to  be  of  great  service,, 
where  the  space  is  somewhat  confined. 
This  table  may  be  fitted 

I  r 


1  Z 


'A 


Fig.  290.- 


■Laboratory  table  for  microscopical 
work. 


on  one  side  (the  left)  at 
least  with  a  set  of  drawefs 
and  shelves  for  receiving 
various  appai-atus  and 
materials,  with  larger 
quantities  of  stains,  and  re- 
agents, hardening,  mace- 
rating and  other  materials ; 
wliile  if  a  door  covers  the 
whole,  the  inner  side  of 
this  may  be  readily  fitted 
to  receive  drop-bottles  ' 
containing  all  the  stains, 
reagent.s,  and  similar  ma- 
terials in  constant  use. 
If  these  be  labelled  with 
paper  labels  saturated  in  a 
solution  of  solid  parafiiin  in 

turpentine,  and  after  the  turpentine  has  evaporated  firmly  fixed  on  th& 
bottle,  they  are  very  permanent,  and,  indeed,  better  than  anything 
we  haA'e  tried  save  where  the  name  of  the  contents  is  enamelled  or 
engraved  on  the  bottle. 

It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  there 
are  conditions  of  re- 
search in  which  the 
microscope  has  to  be  in 
a  constantly  vertical 
position.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  researches 
on  the  saprophytic 
organisms  made  con- 
jointly by  the  present 
Editor  and  Dr.  J.  J. 
Drysdale.^  It  mu.st 
always  be  the  case 
where  certain  forms  of 


-Tripod  for  using  microscope  in  an 
uj)riglit  position. 


Fig.  291.- 

continuous  life  stages 
are  employed  for  prolonged  or  continuous  observations  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  minuter  forms  of  life. 

In  such  cases  the  table  is  quite  unsuitable,  and  special  stands 
ha^■e  to  be  employed  that  from  their  form  give  great  stability  to  the 
microscope,  and  afford  the  body  and  head  of  tlie  observer  as  much 
command  and  ease  in  using  the  instrument  in  this  awkward  position 
as  can  be  obtained. 

J  Chapter  VII.  p.  44,'). 

-  Mnnthly  Micro,  -/oitr/t.  vols.  x.  to  xviii. ;  Jniirii.  Ji.M.S.  vol.  iii.  p.  1'  vol.  v. 
«eries  n.  p.  177 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  11)3  ;  vol.  vii.  p.  185  ;  vol.  viii.  p.  177. 
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This  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  firmly  made  tripod,  with  a  V- 
:shaped  piece  at  the  top  made  to  receive  the  feet  of  the  microscope. 
Ficr  291  is  an  outUne  of  the  construction.  The  three  legs  of  tlie 
tripod  are  weir,  made  and  lirmly  braced  together  with  metal  rods. 
A  A  is  the  bed  for  the  tripod  feet  of  Powell  and  Lealand  s  large  stand. 
B'is  a  table  which  slides  to  the  level  of  A,  A,  or  down  to  its  present 
position.    This  is  mainly  to  receive  the  lamp. 

By  this  arrangement  the  body  can  so  place  itself  as  to  command 
the  instrument  fully,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  at  the  two  sides, 


FiCx.  292.— Using  tlie  microscope  in  an  upright  position. 
A    A  +o  vpoeive  supnorts  on  which  tlie  arms  may  rest  wlieii  any 
i^i^t'l^SZonTn  that  involved  i.  working  ^'^-^^^^'^ 
Ct  and  L  milled  heads  of  the  ^Xtll^Te  ""we 

o   1  inch  objective.    But  the  position  of  the  basal  tripod,  the  mic  o 

r-"S  tt  !^zft:s^:^:^^  f 

foreground  to  the^e")  ^^^<^  ^^^^^.^.^^  ^^^iH  manifest. 

nTol    t:  use  r:nicro.scope  successfully,.^ 
iUuSnatfon  the  intensity  of  which  we  can  fully  rely  on.  Dayh9 
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Jias  certain  qualities  that  involve  advantages  at  times,  and  under  special 
•circumstances,  in  its  employment,  hut  this  is  the  exception  rather- than 
the  rule.  What  is  needed  is  a  well-made  lamp  with  a  flat  flame  : 
this  we  should  be  able  to  control  with  great  ease  as  to  height  and 
■distance  from  the  microscope.  Nothing  is  equal  practically  to  a 
J-inch  or  a  1-inch  paraffin  lamp  ;  this  gives  the  whitest  light  artifi- 
cially accessible  save  the  higher  intensities  of  the  incandescent  electric 
light.  But  there  is  nothing  at  present  accessible  to  the  student  of 
this  kind.  The  employment  of  the  edge  of  the  flame  of  a  well  made 
paraflin  lamp  used  with 
wood  '  oil  '  has  no  present 
rival.  Gas  is  much  yel- 
lower, and  not  so  easy  in 
■employment. 

To  get  the  best  form 
•of  microscopical  lamp  is  a 
matter  of  some  import- 
ance. We  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the 
best  simple  form  of  lamp 
which  will  accomplish 
•every  purpose.  This  is  a 
model  arranged  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  the  drawing 
of  which  is  given  in  flg. 
293.  The  lamp  burns 
paraffin  and  has  an  ordi- 
nary ^-inch  wick  burner. 
The  reservoir  is  rectangu- 
lar and  flat,  X  4  X  1|- ; 
it  serves  three  distinct 
purposes  :  1st,  it  will  hold 
sufficient  oil  to  burn  for  a 
whole  day  ;  2nd,  permits 
the  lamp  to  be  lowered 
near  the  table  ;  3rd,  radi- 
ates the  heat  conducted 
by  the  metal  chimney  and 
prevents  the  oil  boiling. 
The  lamp  is  placed  at  one 
angle  of  the  reservoir  to 
«nable  the  flame  to  be 


Fio.  293.— Lamp  devised  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson. 


placed  very  near  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  which  is  exceedingly 
useful  with  some  kinds  of  illumination,  especially  with  reflected  light, 
with  the  higher  powers,  and  for  Powell  and  Lealand's  super-stage 
condenser. 

The  hole  for  filling  the  reservoir  is  placed  at  the  diagonal  corner 
for  convenience.  The  chimney  is  metal  with  an  ordinary  3x1 
glass  slip  in  front  ;  the  diameter  of  the  flame-chamber  should  not 
Exceed  l^-inch,  and  the  grooves  holding  the  glass  slip  sliould  project 
4  mch  from  the  flame-chamber  ;  the  aperture  should  be  only  1^  inch 
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long  ;  length  of  chimney  should  be  7  inches.  Chimney  should  be 
dead-black  inside.  This  chimney  serves  four  purposes  :  1st,  image 
of  "flame  is  not  distorted  by  striix;  and  specks  common  to  ordniary 


Fia.  '2i)4. 


lamp  chimneys ;  2nd,  prevents  reflexion  from  inner  surface  of 
chimnev  which  causes  a  double  image  of  flame;  3rd,  ple^ents 
scattered!  light  in  room  ;  4th,  is  not  readily  broken  ;  slips  can  he 
easily  replaced.'  , 


leave  it  onwjiuu  i'<j"  —  "--i  •   . 

AindeHiriiblc  scent  when  the  hunp  is  agam  ht. 
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By  rotation  of  chimney  either  the  edge  or  flat  side  of  the  flame 
Tuay  be  used.  The  bull's-eye  is  of  Hei'schel's  foi-m,  viz.  a  meniscus 
-and  crossed  convex  ;  it  is  mounted  on  an  arm  which  rotates  cen- 
trally with  the  lamp  flame.  The  arm  is  slotted  so  that  the  bull's-eye 
Tiiay  be  focussed  to  the  flame  ;  it  can  be  fixed  by  a  clamping  screw. 
The  bull's-eye  may  also  be  elevated  or  depressed  and  fixed  by  a 
■clamping  screw,  not  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  bull's-eye  having 
once  been  focussed  is  permanently  clamped,  and  it  is  brought  into 
■or  taken  out  of  position  simply  by  rotation  of  the  arm.  There  should 
be  a  groove  in  the  pillar  with  a  steadying  pin  on  the  lamp  to  prevent 
rotation  during  elevation  or  depression. 

The  form  of  the  clamping  screw  is  important ;  it  should  be  at  the 
iipper  part  of  the  tube,  and  not  at  tlie  lower,  as  shown  in  the  figure 
This  keeps  the  screw  clean  from  oil,  Avhich  always,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  exudes  over  paraffin  lamps.  The  screw  should  be  of  that 
form  which  closes  a  pinching  lung  round  the  rod,  and  not  merely  a 
screw  which  screws  on  to  the  rod  and  bruises  it.  This  lamp,  if 
made,  as  it  should  be,  with  a  japanned  tin  reservoir  and  a  cast-iron 
tripod  foot  (fig.  295),  is  quite  inexpensive.  There  is  no  justification 
for  a  circular  foot,  except  that  it  can  be  readily  and  well  finished  in  the 
lathe  Avith  better  apparent  results  a,nd  less  labour  than  other  forms. 

A  small  lamp  is  made  by  Messrs.  E,.  and  J.  Beck.  We  illus- 
trate it  in  fig.  294. 

The  base,  A,  consists  of  a  heavy  ring,  into  which  a  square  brass 
rod,  B,  is  screwed.  The  square  rod  carries  a  socket,  C,  "wdth  an  arm, 
D,  to  which  the  lamp  is  attaclied. 

On  each  side  of  the  burner,  and  attached  to  the  ann,  D,  is  an 
upright  I'od,  G,  to  one  of  which  the  chimney  is  fixed,  independent  of 
the  reservoir  of  the  lamp,  thus  enabling  the  observer  to  re-s'olve  the 
burner  and  reservoir,  and  obtain  either  the  edge  or  the  flat  side  of 
the  flame  without  altering  the  position  of  the  chimney.  The 
chimney,  F,  is  made  of  thin  brass,  with  two  openings  opposite  to 
each  other,  into  which  slide  3x1  glass  slips  of  either  white,  blue, 
•or  opal  glass,  the  latter  serving  as  a  reflector ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  reflexion  here  accomplished  as  other  than  an  error ;  it 
causes  double  reflexion  and  confuses  the  condensed  image. 

A  semicircle  swings  from  the  two  uprights,  G-,  to  which  it  is 
-attached  by  the  pins,  H,  placed  level  with  the  middle  of  the  flame  ; 
to  this  semicircle  is  fixed  a  dovetailed  bar,  L,  carrying  a  sliding  fitting, 
0,  which  bears  a  Herschel  bull's-eye,  P.  This  is  complex  and  there- 
fore costly. 

The  bull's-eye  is  fixed  at  any  inclination  by  a  milled  head  working 
in  a  slotted  piece  of  brass,  K,  fixed  to  the  arm,  D. 

For  use  with  tlie  microscope  in  an  upright  position,  when  prolonged 
investigations  have  to  take  place,  the  lamp  becomes  even  of  more 
importance  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Tlie  pi-esent  Editor 
devised  a  somewliat  elaborate  apparatus  of  this  kind,  whicli  he 
•always  employs  in  this  kind  of  observation.'  But  the  essential  part 
•of  it  is  only  an  arrangement  by  which  a  milled-head  movement  of 


1  Monthly  Micro.  Jatirii,  vol.  xv.  p.  1G5. 
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the  entire  lamp  may  take  place  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  ob- 
server, as  well  as  a  similar  power  to  elevate  or  depress  the  position 
of  the  flame.  When  the  microscope  is  fixed,  and  the  rectangular 
prism  for  illumination  (in  place  of  the  mirror)  is  fixed  at  right  angles,, 
the  centring  of  the  lamp  flame  upon  the  object  is  more  readily  done 
by  means  of  motion  in  the  lamp.  A  very  simple  form  of  this  lamp 
has  been  made  for  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  of  Holborn  : 
it  is  seen  in  fig.  295,  being  an  ordinary  lamp,  except  that  the  milled 

head  to  the  right  as  we  face= 
the  flame  racks  up  and  down 
the  entire  lamp,  and  the  milled 
head   behind,    and    at  right 
angles  to  this,  works  a  rack 
and  pinion  (shown  in  the  en- 
graving) carrying  the  whole 
lamp  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  middle  position.  This  lamp 
would  be  better,  if  the  student 
did  not  object  to  the  cost,  to 
be  made  with  a  metal  reservoir, 
or  at  least  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  the 
bull's-eye  (with  a  catch  fixing 
its  focus  from  the  flame)  were 
so  affixed  as  to  be  carried  up 
and  down  and  to  right  and  left 
with  the  lamp. 

When  the  microscope  is 
fixed  in  its  upright  position, 
and  the  prism  is  arranged  to 
give  direct  and  not  oblique  re- 
flexion, the  lamp  flame,  by 
means  of  a  card,  is  arranged 
as  nearly  right  for  the  re- 
flexion of  the  image  of  the 
flame  into  the  centre  of  the 
field  as  may  be,  and  then  a 
little  movement  in  one  or  both 
milled  heads  will  bring  it  ac- 
curately into  the  field. 

We  may  arrange  the  micro- 
scope for  ordinary  transmitted 
Waht  that  is,  for  light  caused  to  pass  through  the  object  into  tlje 
.lass   by  placing  it  upon  the  table,  arranged  as  alread 
r  he  insl-ument  is  then  sloped  to  the  requii^d  posit.  , 
and  a  condenser,  suitable  to  the  power  to  ^^--Pl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
+v,o  c:nl-,  ^ta-^e     The  lamp  is  now  put  into  the  ugUt  position  n 


Fig.  295. 


1  Vide  Chapter  IV.  v  2't8- 
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may  be  changed  as  desired,  and  the  eye-piece  altered  to  suit.  But 
it  should  be  carefully  noted,  that  if  apochromatic  powers  are  being 
used,  there  must  be  accurate  adjustment  of  the  tube  length  if  the- 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  ;  and  with  any  serious  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  objective  a  condenser  of  higher  aperture  and  shorter 
focus  must  be  used. 

Often,  however,  as  good  or  better  results  may  be  obtained  with- 
out the  employment  of  the  mirror  at  all,  the  light  being  sent  directly 
through  the  condenser  from  the  lamp  flame.  The  mode  of  arrange- 
ment for  this  kind  of  manipulation  is  presented  in  Plate  V.,  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  microscope  is  inclined  more  towards  the- 
horizontal  to  suit  the  observer  ;  the  lamp  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
sub-stage,  the  mirror  is  turned  aside,  and  a  frame  (fixed  upon  a  bull's- 
eye  stand)  carrying  screens  of  coloured  glass  is  placed  between, 
the  lamp  flame  and  the  con- 
denser (sub-stage).  J3  -A 

By  this  means  the  light 
is  sent  into  the  condenser 
and  upon  the  object,  and  is 
then  treated  as  is  the  case 
(for  centring)  when  the 
miiTor  is  used. 

The  first  step  in  the 
dii-ection  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  is  to  understand 
ilie  principles  of  illumination,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  various  effects 
produced  by  the  bull's-eye  lies  on  the  threshold  of  this. 

Having  given  details  as  to  the  forms  of  lamp  which  are  of  most 
service,  we  assume  that  a  paraffin  lamp  with  i-iuch  wick  is  used. 

If  we  place  the  edge  of  this  flame  (E,  fig.  296)  in  the  centre  and 
exact  focus  of  the  bull's-eye  B,  A  shows  the  effect  of  doing  so. 

If  a  piece  of  card  were  held  in  the  path  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  B,  the  picture  as  shown  at 
A  would  not  be  seen — instead  of 
it  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image 
of  the  flame.  The  image  at  A  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  eye  in 
the  rays  and  by  looking  directly 
at  the  bull's-eye. 

The  light  is  so  intense  that  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  take  the  field 
lens  of  a  2-inch  eye-piece  and 
place  it  in  the  path  of  the  rays 
focussing  the  image  of  the  bull's- 


FiG.  296. — Edge  of  lamp  flame  in  centre  and 
focus  of  bull's-eye. 
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Fk;.  297 


eye  on  a  card.     It  should  be 
noticed    with   care    that  the 
diameter  of  the  disc  A  depends  upon 
eye  B  5  but  the  intensity  of  the  liglit 

length  of  B.  The  shorter  the  focus,  the  more  'intense  will  be  the 
light. 

We  are  here  assuming  throughout  that  the  field  lens  is  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  bull's-eye  B. 


. — Altered  relations  between  lamp- 
flame  and  bull's-ej'e. 

the  diameter  of  tlie  buU's- 
in  A  depends  on  the  focal 
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Fig.  298.— Eesiilt  of  placing  flame  in  principal  focus 
of  concave  mirror. 


But  if  we  move  the  flame,  E-stiU  c^iM-withm  the  focus  of  B 
^ve  get  the  result  shown  in  D,  tig.  297     But  by  moving  E  vMhout 
the  focus  of  B  we  get  the  picture  H,  while  K  is  the  picture  when  E  i,s 

■focussed  hut  not  centred.  .        .    »    ,  • 

A  common  error,  one  repeatedly  met  with,  is  that  of  placing  a 
concave  mirror  C  (tig.  298)  so  that  the  flame  E  is  m  its  pr^r^c^;;a 
focM.     The  result  of  this  is  that  varallel  rays  are  sent  to  B.  These 
■{rs  are  Wghttoafocus  at  a  distance  from  B  about  equal  to  twice 
S  ladius  of%he  curvature  of  B  and  then  scattered;   a  totally 
result  from  what  is  aimed  at.  If       coi.„o.  C,  is^ 

nation,  it  must  be  placed 
so  that  E  is  not  at  ila 
principal  focus,  but  at 
its  centre  of  curvature. 

The  bull's-eye  gives 
an  illustration  of  what 
is  of  wider  application. 
The  method  of  obtaining  a  critical  image  with  a  condenser  by  means 
.f  transmitted  light  is  sl.own  in  fig.  299.    E  is  the  edge  of  the  flame 
,S  represents  the  sub-stage  condenser,  and  F  the  object.    I^  ^s  thus 
^  the  focal  coniugate  ot  h,, 

S  ^  and  E  and  E  are  in  the 
principal  axis  of  S  ;  that 
is  to  say,  these  are  the  re- 
lations which  exist  when 
a  condenser  ^s  focussed  on 
and  centred  to  an  object. 
Let  this  be  understood  as 
the  law,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  difficulty  remain- 
ing in  getting  the  best 
results  from  a  condenser. 

Eig.  300  illustrates 
another  method  of  getting 
the  same  result.  We  may 
illuminate  a  condenser 
with  light  direct  from  the 
flame,  as  in  fig.  299,  or  we 
may  interpose  the  mirror, 
as  in  fig.  300.  M  is  the 
plane  mirror  and,  properly 
used,  exactly  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  as 
in  tlie  former  case.  It  is, 
however,  slightly  more 
diflicult  to  set  up,  but  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  prefer- 
able. 

Nnthin-  can  be  of  more  moment  to  the  beginner  than  to  undei- 
stand  the^ractlcal  use  of  the  condenser.  We  must  direct  the  student 


Fig.  299.— Mode  of  obtaining  critical  image. 


-V^o  300.-Anotlier  method  of  getting  critical 
image. 
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Fig.  301. — Condenser  and  object- 
glass  with  the  same  aperture. 

Now  only  a 
at  T  in  the 


to  what  has  been  stated  concerning  it  in  Cliapter  IV.  But  the 
following  should  be  carefully  considered.  Fig.  301  shows  a  gub- 
stage  condenser,  S,  and  an  objective,  O, 
both  focussed  on  the  same  point.  The 
condenser  has  an  aperture  equal  to  that 
of  the  objective.  Now  if  the  eye- 
piece be  removed,  and  we  look  at  the 
back  lens  of  the  objective,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  full  of  light,  as  at  R.  The 
same  thing,  but  with  the  aperture  of 
the  condenser  cut  down  by  a  stop,  is  seen  in  fig.  302. 
part  of  the  back  of  the  objective  is  filled  with  light,  as 
same  illustration. 

Now  it  does  not  follow,  because  --p 
the  back  lens  of  the  objective  is  full  of 
light,  as  in  fig.  301,  that  therefore  the 
field  ought  to  be  full  of  light.  The 
field  only  shows  the  hriglit  image  of  the 
edge  of  the  flame,  and  it  is  in  that  alone 
that  a  critical  jjicture  can  he  found.  If 
the  condenser  be  racked  either  within 
or  without  the  focus,  the  whole  field 
loill  become  illicminated,  but  at  the  same  time  a  far  smaller  portion 
of  the  objective  will  be  utilised.  On  removing  the  eye-piece  and 
examining  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  pictures  like  D,  H,  fig.  297, 
will  be  seen — D  when  within,  and  H  when  without  the  focus. 

The  condition  represented  in  fig.  301  at  R  and  O  is  the  severest 
test  which  can  can  be  applied  to  the  microscopic  objective  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  fill  the  whole  objective  with  light  and  so  test  the  marginal 
and  central  po7'tions  at  the  same  time. 


o 


Fig.  302.  —  The  same,  with  the 
apertm-e  of  the  condenser  cut 
down. 


Fig.  803.— niumiuation  for  •  diffused  daylight.' 

Even  to  obtain  the  state  of  illumination  known  as  '  diflusedday- 
hght' with  the  simple  mirror  when  no  condenser' is  used  is  frequently 
done  in  a  most  inaccurate  manner.  The  correct  method  of  doing 
this  is  shown  in  fig.  303.  F  is  the  plane  of  the  object,  0  is  the  con- 
cave mirror,  the  mirror  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  principal 
focus  from  the  object.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  done, 
irom  want  of  thought  or  knowledge,  or  both,  is  shown  in  fig.  304, 

A  A 
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where  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  total  disregard  of  the  true  focal 
point  of  the  mirror  and  its  incidence  on  the  plane  of  the  object. 
From  the  impracticability  of  tins  diagram  as  a  representation  of  a 
working  plan  of  illumination,  we  may  see  at  once  the  importance  of 


Fig.  304.— Erroneous  method  of  arrangement  for  '  diSused  daylight, 
having  the  mirror  fixed  upon  a  diding  tube,  so  that  its  focal  point 
"'^It^L'^ttiortant  here  to  note  that  in  daylight  illu.Mon 


Fig.  305.-Light  from  the  open  sky  falls  upon  the  mh-ror  in  all  directions. 

Vvnr  rdves  a  cone  of  iUu  mination,  as  in  fig.  305,  when  there 
^  w  oom    but  a  ni>Aoro  acts  as  a  limUv,ig  diaplrragm 

IS  ample  ^^r^l^^^  paralleUsm  of  the  direct  solar  rays  there  is  of 
.our':  Xestion    Vt  the  parallelism  of  that  portion  of  the  solai 
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light  which  goes  to  form  the  firmament  in  our  own  higher  atmo- 
.sphere  is  so  completely  broken  up  by  refraction  and  reflexion 
.amongst  tlie  subtil  particles  of  this  higher  atmosphere  that  the  rays 
which  constitute  our  daylight  fall  from  every  point  of  the  visible 
heavens  (though  with  greatly  diminished  intensity).  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  at  disposal  a  light  source  extending  over  180°,  while  the  sun 
itself  extends  over  a  visual  angle  of  hut  half  a  degree.  Being  thus 
surrounded  by  an  illimitable  and  self-luminous  expanse  of  ether  un- 
dulations, the  question  is  no  longer  of  parallel  rays  only,  but  of  light 
emanating  from  an  outer  circle  above  the  earth  upon  every  point  of 
the  earth's  surface  ;  and  a  mirror  exposed  to  such  a  luminous  atmo- 
sphere must  both  receive  and  reflect  from  all  sides  and  upon  all 
sides.  If,  however,  it  be  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  microscope, 
all  vertical  light  is  intercepted,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
oblique  incidence  as  the  starting-point  of  the  theory  of  illumination 
by  converging  light ;  for  it  scarcely  needs  repetition  that  obliquity 
•of  incidence  gives  inevitable  rise  to  obliquity  of  reflexion ;  and  it 
becomes  equally  clear  that  in  order  to  strike  the  object  the  light 
must  always  fall  obliquely  on  the  mirror. 

Then  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  light  falling 
from  the  open  sky  upon  a  mirror  falls  in  all  conceivable  directions. 
Thus  fig.  .305  shows  the  lines  1  to  7,  including  an  angle  of  30°.  If 
nothing  intervene  the  light  of  that  sky  sui-face  must  fall  upon  the 
mirror,  a  b,  and  be  reflected  on  O.  The  intermediate  rays,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  form  the  converging  illuminating  2)encil,  with  of  course  an  in- 
finity of  others  filling  up  the  spaces  between. 

In  other  words,  every  point  of  a  mirror  is  a  radiant  of  a  whole 
hemisphere,  and  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  mirror  he  plane, 
concave,  or  convex,  so  long  as  they  are  exposed  to  a  boundless  sky! 
Therefore  a  plane,  concave,  or  convex  mirror  will  give  a  cone  of 
illumination  of  which  the  object  is  its  apex,  no  matter  what  the  in- 
•cHnation  or  distance  of  the  mirror.  The  angle  of  the  cone  will  be 
the  angle  the  mirror  subtends  at  the  object— subject  of  course  to  its 
not  being  cut  down  by  a  stop. 

As  a  matter  of   fact,    the  ^  \ 

boundless  sky  is  an  abstraction 
which  is  never  obtained  in  prac- 
tice ;  therefore  it  practically  does 
make  a  difierence  .whether  the 
plane  or  concave  mirror  is  used, 
and  whether  the  latter  is  focussed 
■on  the  object  or  not. 

The  dotted  lines  in  fig.  306 
show  rays  falling  on  six  difiei-ent 
points  on  a  plane  mirror;  the 
continuous  lines  show  the  re- 
flexicjns  of  these  rays  on  the  ob- 
ject. The  heavy  lines  from 
either  extremity  of  the  miri-or  to  the  object  show  the  maximum 
angle  of  cone  that  mirror  will  give  in  that  "particular  position. 

Ihe  influence  of  a  limitation  (as  by  means  of  a  window)  should 

A  A  2 


Fio.  30fi.— With  the  open  sky,  light  is 
focussed  at  all  jjoints. 
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therefore  be  considered.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  limiting,  so  far 
as  its  influence  upon  the  illuminating  cone  is  concerned,  is  sliown  by 
Ab  itt,  iiiin^c  ^   ^     objective  when  the 

Z'^:TZott  -!^g^ofsL.  the  back  of  thi  objective  whe„ 

eye-piece  is  lemoveu.      o  -j^  when  the  concave  mirror 

'Ztnlct'method  of  illuminating  i.  o6«»i»  »  «  'jronnd  with 
ine  coiiecL  met         ,         ■    ^     308.    This  may  also  be  used 

J^tXme^roTth^tlCVbylg.  299  there  is  Lt  enough  of 
The  SeW  Srnm.Hted  even  ^.hen  the  flat  of  the  flame  .s  used.  Of 


Pig.  307.— linage  at  the  back  o£  tlie 
objective  when  dayhght  and  a  plane 
mirror  are  used, 
course  it  will  be  understood 
that  for  the  dark-ground  re- 
sult a  suitable  stop  is  inserted 
beneath  the  sub-stage  con- 
denser. 

It  has  been   shown  by 


Fig.  308.— niumiuation  for  dark  ground  (with 
stop  beneath  the  condenser). 


It    In S     Deeil     bUU w ii     yjy  .         ,  .  , 

many  illustrations  on  many  subjects  that  certain  results  m  critical 
wk  can  be  obtained  with  the  bull's-eye  which  are  not  so  accessible- 
without  Its  use.  But  Mr.  T.  F.  Smith  has  made  this  clear  regard- 
;r^cf  thp  structure  of  certain  diatoms.  ,  n  i 

^TMs  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parallel 
ravs  fallino-  on  the  sub-stage  condenser,  shortemts focus  and  increase 

maximum  angles  are  required. 
Thus  it  will  be  little  needed  with 
transmitted  light  except  when  oil- 
immersion  objectives  of  large  aper- 
ture are  used,  because  illuminating 


UUIC  cliiV^  Li.iJvy'->5   --'w^   ^  - 

cones  up  to  -8  N.  A.  can  be  obtained 
with  good  condensers  by  the- 
method  shown  in  tig.  299.  But 
when  the  microscope  is  of  necessity 
used  upright  the  rectangular  prism 
or  the  plane  mii-ror  must  be  used, 
tig-  300. 

+       fin-    "^nS  is  sometimes  useful  for  photo- 
The  --^--8^'^^t.,S:i^,^leto  illuminate  the  whole 
f^r"^^^^'^^'  -  lietter  to  contract  the  field  than 
uf  a  bS?  -e"^,  s  it  hLriably  impairs  the  defiiution. 


■Fro 


goo— Same  result  with  concave 
mirror. 
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In  regard  to  this  last  figure  it  will  be  understood  that  (as  before) 
E  represents  the  edge  of  the  flame,  B  the  bull's-eye,  M  the  mirror,  S 
nhe  condenser  under  the  stage,  and  F  the  jjlane  of  the  object. 

The  same  result  as  the  above  may  be  obtained  by  the  concave 
juirror  (as  shown  in  fig.  309)  instead  of  the  bull's-eye.  But  this 
is  a  very  difiicult  arrangement,  yielding  the  best  results  only  with 
great  application  and  care. 

But  the  supreme  folly  of  using  a  concave  miii-or  and  a  hull'.i-eye 
is  shown  in  fig.  310,  where  C  is  the  concave  mirror  and  (as  before)  S 
the  sub-stage  condenser ;  this  secures  a  result — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
relation  of  the  light  to  the  condenser  (S) — which  is  as  far  from  what 
is  sought  and  desirable  as  it  can  well  be.  While  another  lesson  of 
great  importance  may  be  learnt  from  fig.  311,  which  illustrates 
the  error  of  not  having  the  edge  of  the  flame  E  in  the  j)rincij3al  focus 
of  the  bull's-eye  B.  The  rays  converge  on  the  condenser  S,  so  that 
it  will  become  in  all  probability  impossible  to  focus  it  on  the 
object.  This  is  a  lateral  lesson  on  the  value  of  having  the  bull's- 
eye  fixed  to  the  lamp,  so  that  both  may  be  moved  together ;  and 
there  shoidd^  be  a  notch  in  the  slot  or  arm  which  carries  the 
bull's-eye  to  denote  when  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  in  its  principal 
focus. 


Fig.  310.— Absurdity  of  using  a  bull's-eye       Fig.  311.— Absurdity  of  using  a  bull's- 
and  a  concave  mirror.  eye  with  the  edge  of  the  lamp  flame 

not  in  its  principal  focus. 


The  above  are  fundamental  principles  of  illumination,  and  if  the 
student  is  to  succeed  as  a  manipulator  he  must  demonstrate  and  re- 
demonstrate  them,  and  become  master  of  their  details  and  what  they 
collaterally  teach. 

We  may,  however,  with  much  advantage  give  them  a  larger  and 
more  detailed  application  to  the  practical  setting  up  of  a  dark- 
ground  illumination,  as  in  fig.  308. 

Let  an  object  such  as  a  triceratium  (diatom)  be  taken,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  objective  employed  is  a  §-inch  of  -28  N.A.  We  must 
first  adjust  the  lamp  and  bull's-eye,  as  in  fig.  296,  and  get  the  edge 
ot  the  lamp  flame  extended  to  a  disc  as  at  A. 

Now  let  a  small  aperture  be  put  into  the  condenser  and  a  tri- 
•ceratium  on  the  stage  and  the  f-objective  on  the  nose-piece. 

The  microscope  being  put  into  position,  the  lamp  should  be 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  it— a  lamp  with  a  fixed  bull's-eye  is 
assumed— and  it  should  now  be  arranged  «as  to  height,  so  that  the 
pays  from  the  bull's-eye  should  fall  fairly  on  the  plane  mirror,  this 
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latter  being  inclined  so  as  to  reflect  the  beam  on  the  back  of  the 

sub-stage  condenser.  ,         .      <•  ^.v 

Now  with  any  kind  of  light,  focus,  and  place  ui  the  centre  ot  the 

field,  the  trieerallum,  as  in  tig.  312 ;  then  rack  the  condenser  until 

?he  small  aperture  in  its  diaphragm  comes  into  focus;  centre  thi.s 

to  th^  triZatium,  as  in  fig.  313.    Rack  the  condenser  closer  up 

until  the  bull's-eye  is  in  focus,  as  m  fag.  ^14. 

Here  t  happens  that  the  bull's-eye  is  not  in  the  centre,  and  i  is 

not  uZforn^ly  filled  with  light,  as  in  fig.  296,  A,  but  has  ^nstead  t^o 
^^^^^  ^^^^ 

not  inevitable.    The  bull's-eye  may  be  more  or  less  filled  with  light, 


Fig.  312. 


Fig.  318. 


Fig.  314. 


Fig.  315. 


J  „,a,r  i-,n+  hp  more  nearly  centred.    In  this  case  we  have 

Us-eye  to  the  triceratium  by 

"TSt  wtrnXedC'this  centring  of  the  -age  of  the 
bull's  eve  rectify  the  diffusion  of  the  light     This  wdl  be  at 

bulls-eye  c^es  r  J  J  ^  ^  attached  bull's-eye  ;  this  motion 
once  done  by  ™03?^f  JJ^^^^^^        ^.i^^th  round  the  wick  as  an  axis. 

SeTend  (ig.  316),  andall  ftat  n„wrem.ms>s 

supply  of  stops  with      -d;-3-  some  residual  spherical  aberr. 

tion  the  condenser  will  probably  have  to  be  racked 
up  slightly  to  obtain  the  gre^xtest  intensity  of  hg 

In  fi-   316  the  expanded  edge  of  the  flame 
covers  the  tricerati^cv^.    When  the  whole  a^ertu  e 
of  the  condenser  is  opened  the  s^.e  oj  that  d^'JJ 
not  he  altered,  its  hitensiJ^  only  -^^^^V 
When  the  stop  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  con 
dinir,  only  in  th.^t  pait  of  the  -pres^^^^^ 

by  the  disc  of  light  will  the  object  be  '''-^-^^ll^h^^^^^^^ 
If,  therefore,  the  disc  of  light  does  not  cover  the  object  J 
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bring  the  Limp  nearer  the  mirror.  The  size  of  the  disc  of  light 
depends  on  three  things  : — 

a.  The  diameter  of  the  bull's-eye. 

y8.  The  length  of  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  bull's-eye  to  the 
sub-stage  condenser. 

y.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  condenser. 

If  a  and  y  are  constants,  the  only  way  of  varying  the  size  of  the 
dai-k  field  is  by  /?. 

In  the  same  way  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  disc  depends  on. 
three  things. 

A.  The  initial  intensity  of  the  illumination. 

B.  The  angular  aperture  of  the  bull's-eye. 

C.  The  angular  aperture  of  the  sub-stage  condenser. 

If  -  the  student  will  thoroughly  and  practically  understand  the 
above  series  of  single  demonstrations,  and  ponder  such  inevitable 
vai'iations  as  practice  will,  bring  in  regard  to  them,  the  '  difficulties 
of  illumination '  will  have  practically  passed  away. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  microsco'pical  work — one,  the  more  usual 
and  comparatively  easy,  is  the  examination  of  an  object  to  see 
something  which  is  knoivn.  The  other  is  the  examination  of  an 
object  in  search  of  the  unknown.  Thus  some  blood  may  be  ex- 
amined for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  white  corpuscle.  It  matters 
little  what  is  the  quality  of  either  the  lens  or  the  illumination  or 
the  microscope,  or  whether  the  room  is  darkened  or  not,  because  the 
observer  knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  white  corpuscle.  It 
is  quite  immaterial  as  to  whether  the  observer  had  ever  seen  one  or 
not ;  so  long  as  he  possesses  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
the  finding  of  it,  even  under  unfavourable  conditions,  will  be  an 
easy  task. 

But  if  the  observer  has  not  that  knowledge,  he  may  examine 
blood  many  times,  under  favourable  conditions,  and  yet  not  notice 
the  presence  of  a  white  corpuscle,  and  that,  too,  with  one  immediately, 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  ;  this,  moreover,  is  a  large  object. 

It  is  only  those  in  the  habit  of  searching  for  new  things  who  can 
appreciate  the  enormous  difficulty  in  first  recognising  a  new  point. 
Therefore  when  critical  work  is  undertaken  care  should  be  exercised 
to  have  the  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible. 

When  working  with  artificial  light  all  naked  lights  in  the  room 
should  be  avoided. 

It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  the  retina  to  remain  highly 
sensitive  if,  whenever  the  eye  is  removed  from  the  eye-piece,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  a  naked  gas  flame. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  ample  light  on  the  microscope 
table,  as  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  work  should 
be  insufficiently  illuminated.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  lamps 
should  have  shades  and  be  placed  at  such  a  height  that  the  direct 
fays  do  not  enter  the  observer's  eye. 

If  these  precautions  are  taken,  several  hours  continued  work 
may  be  carried  on  without  any  injurious  effect. 

Some  observers  use  only  the  left  eye,  some  the  right,  others  the 
right  or  left  indiscriminately. 
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It  seems  immaterial  which  is  used,  it  being  merely  a  matter  of 
habit  as  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  one  particular  eye  feel 
awkward  with  the  other.  But  in  continuous  work  extending  over 
many  months  of  long  daily  observation  it  is  a  great  gam  to  use  the 
binocular,  especially  with  high  powers.  The  eSect  of  years  of  work 
with  optical  instruments  on  those  possessed  with  strong  normal 
sio-ht  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  the  defining  perception  accompanied 
with  a  decrease  of  the  perception  of  brightness.  Those  accustomed 
to  use  one  particular  eye  with  microscopical  work,  and  who  liave 
done  much  work,  would,  if  they  looked  at,  say,  the  moon  with  that 
eye,  see  more  detail  in  it  than  if  the  other  eye  were  used ;  at  the 
same  time  it  would  not  appear  as  bright.   „      .      .      ,  ,  , 

If  there  is  too  much  light,  as  there  often  is  when  arge-ang  ed 
illuminating  cones  are  used,  it  is  as  well  to  interpose  between  the 
laZ  a^d  the  microscope  a  piece  or  pieces  of  b  ue  glass  ;  this  softens 
the  li"ht  and  removes  the  objectionable  yellowness  ;  a  feature  oi 
llumination  not  due  to  the  light  from  the  edge  of  a  paraffin  lamp, 
whTh  as  we  have  stated,  is  not  particularly  7^^-  ^'^^ 
ness  is  a  si<^n  of  imperfoct  achromatism  m  an  objective     We  may 
"precSely  the  same  conditions  find  the  images  yielded  by  two 
IllectC  of  The  same  power  and  aperture  differ  -  -  much  as  on 
is  yellow  and  dim  and  the  other  white  ^^^^  ^"S^^  k!*^f  jl 
bein-  equal,  the  white  and  bright  image  is  to  be  preferred.    It  is 
nece«sa?y  to  say  'other  things'  being  .equal,'  because  an  object  ve 
wS  gives  a  bright  and  a  white  image  may  ^^^''^'Z 
to  the  one  living  the  yellow  and  dim  picture.    Thus  if  the  planes 

axes  of  ?he  lenses"  in  the  same  straight  line  ;  so  both  faults  aic 

more  red  than  others.    Out  ot  a  numutJiuL  ,  ,   ,  ^vhich 

was  obtained  by  using  two  thidmesses  «  /^^^^^  j;/,,!  U^^ 
gave  two  bands  in  the  red.    If  a  greater  .^^^^^^^i  ess 

be  of  any  use  visually,  and  also,  what  one  would  not  expect, 

t°*aSe"ot  ntra«r  by   means   of  chemicl  s„bst»ce« 

"°  Ttra,?two  ways  of  obtaining  true  monocl,ron,atio  iilunii- 
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nation.  One  which  would  be  extremely  simple  would  be  to  con- 
dense a  powerful  beam  on  a  diffraction  grating  ruled  on  a  speculum. 
The  costliness  of  the  apparatus  is  a  bar  to  this  method. 

Equally  perfect  monochromatic  illumination  can  be  obtained  by 
■prismatic  dispersion.  Hartnack  designed  such  an  apparatus, '  which 
was  an  ordinary  spectroscope. 

But  it  never  came  into  popular  use  because  with  any  ordinary 
■artificial  light,  such  as  that  from  a  paraffin  lamp,  the  light  was  ex- 
•cessively  dim,  although  it  is  powerful  enough  with  an  electric  arc. 
The  only  use  it  has  served  is  to  give  oblique  illumination,  with  sun- 
light from  a  heliostat.  The  following  is  a  method  of  approximating 
to  monochromatic  illumination  used  by  Mr.  Nelson  which  ■  answers 
admirably  with  an  ordinary  i-inch  wick  paraffin  lamp. 

He  places  the  edge  of  the  flame  in  the  principal  focus  of  a 

lens  known  as  a  "Wray  5x4  RE,,  working  at  In  the  parallel 

beam  from  this  lens  and  close  to  it  he  places  an  equilateral  prism  of 
dense  flint  set  at  minimum  deviation.    Close  to  the  prism  he  places 

-another  Wray  .5x4  ER,  working  at  If  a  cardboard  screen 

be  held  at  the  principal  focus  of  this  lens,  there  will  be  seen  three 
images  of  the  edge  of  the  flame,  red,  green,  and  blue,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. A  slit  inch  in  diameter  is  cut  in  the  cardboard  screen, 
through  which  the  required  colour  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  mirror 
■of  the  microscope,  thence  to  the  sub-stage  condenser.  For  visual 
•work  green  is  the  best,  but  for  photographic  work  blue  would  be 
■chosen  unless  orthochromatic  work  required  a  colour  lower  down  the 
spectrum. 

For  critical  ivork,  such  as  testing  lenses  or  forcing  out  the  greatest 
resolution  with  the  widest-angled  oil-immersion  lenses,  daylight 
illumination  is  inadmissible. 

When  daylight  illumination  is  used  a  northern  aspect,  or  at  least 
one  away  from  direct  sunlight,  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  a  good  plan  where  it  is  possible,  to  arrange  the  table  so  that 
-the  window  is  at  the  observer's  left  hand.  The  microscope  should  be 
placed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  window,  and  the  light  reflected 
by  the  mirror  through  a  right  angle.  A  screen  may  be  placed  parallel 
"to  the  window  which  just  allows  the  mirror  of'  the  microscope  to 
project  beyond  it.  This  cuts  off  direct  light  from  the  stage  and 
from  the  observer's  eyes. 

A  concave  mirror  with  the  object  in  its  principal  focus  is  the  best 
for  diffused  daylight  illumination.  The  diaphragm  should  not  be 
close  to  the  stage.  When  delicate  microscopical  work  is  carried  on, 
it  is  important  to  remember  tliat  the  human  eye  can  work  best  when 
the  body  is  in  a  state  of  ease.  If  there  is  any  strain  on  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  or  if  the  observer  is  in  a  cramped  position,  vision  will 
he  impaired.  Consequently,  where  permissible,  a  microscope  should 
always  be  inclined,  and  the  observer  seated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
eye  can  be  brought  to  the  eye-piece  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  com- 


'  Chapter  IV.  p.  272,  fig.  224. 
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fortable  manner.    The  body  should  also  be  steadied  by  resting  the 

arms  on  the  table.  . 

It  is  advisable  to  use  the  bull's-eye  as  little  as  possible ;  even  with 
darh-qround  illuminaf/wn  the  flat  of  the  flame  is  preferable  reserving 
the  bull's-eye  for  those  cases  where  the  flat  of  the  flame  will  not  cover 
enough  of  the  object.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  whole  held  is  re- 
quired to  be  illuminated  on  a  dark  ground,  a  bull  s-eye  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  for  an  object  such  as  a  single  diatom  the  lamp  flame  will 

usually  be  lai'ge  enough.  ,     ,  , ,    1        1  •  j.- 

In  examining  diatoms  or  other  objects,  such  at  the  karyokmetic 
figures  in  very  minute  nuclei  of  microscopic  organisms,  or  other  obscure 
and  undetermined  parts  of  such  forms  of  li  e  it  is  most  important 
amongst  other  mealis,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  large  so  id  cones  ;  what 
they  teach  and  suggest  can  scarcely  be  neglected  by  the  searcher  for 
the  unknown.    Professor  Abbe  does  not  advise  their  employment  as 
i   aSy  way  final ;  he  says  that  '  the  resulting  image  produced  by 
means  of  a  broad  illuminating  beam  is  ^W^^"     t  rnrfdi's^miar 
tude  of  partial  images  which  are  more  or  less  ^.1^^^^^^*/°^ 
from  the  object  itself  ; '  and  he  does  not  conceive  that  there  is  an 
around  for  expectation  '  that  this  mixture  should  come  nearer  to  a 
strictly  correct  projection  of  the  object  .  .  .  than  the_  image  which 

^r^Lted  by  a'narrow  axial  illuminating  pencil.'    Tins  -  - 
judgment,  and  should  receive  full  consideration.    At  the  same  time 
tKe  of  wide  and  solid  cones  is  so  full  of  sugges  ive  re^^l^s  ^h^^^^ 
we  must  employ  them,  with  all  possible  control  o^.^^^^y^l^J^ 
images  they  present.    This  is  the  more  a  necessity  since  Mi .  elson 
r  been  Sle^o  obtain  the  most  wonderful 
'true  ghosts'  and  ' false  ghosts,'  the  presence  of  '^^^^^^^f 
in  the  imac^e  of  a  fly's  eye  (!),  and  many  complex  and  false  images 
vith  trcSrfer  dialoms'    B^it  with  wide  cones  he  P--^^^^ 
these  false  images  cannot  be  produced  ;  and  that  ^^^^;;^^,^J^Xi^e  of 
is  reached  by  a  wide  cone,  the  image  is  not  altered  by  any  change  01 
focus,  but  sLply  fades  i^  and  out  of  focus  '  as  a  daisy  under  a  4- 

'"'^Vt'' NeL'n  has  photographed  all  these  results,  ^^^^ 
them  demonstrated.    When  theory  and  practice  are  thus  at  ^  ariance 

a  known  structure  .uc/j  as  ^ 

which  means  the  same  arrangement  as  or  dark  g»^"^^J  '3[^^ 
stop  insufficiently  large  to  shut  out  all  the  1[§  /^f^^^^f  ^^^^^  liable 
to  be  recommended  when  a  structure  is  ^^^^^^n*^^^^"' ^  ^  other 
to  -ive  false  images.    It  must  be  remarked  that  diatom  ana  o 
deliclte  structure  when  illuminated  with  a  na,-ro^;>-angUa  ^on^J^^^^ 

vnlup  and  must  not  be  forgotten.  •       o  ^^rtain  ex- 

p^^^r^z/  display  object,  under  a  mxcro^cope  is  to  a  certain 
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tent  an  art,  foi-  it  not  only  demands  dexterity  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  instrument  and  its  appliances,  but  it  also  requires  knowledge 
of  what  sort  of  illumination  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  object. 
For  learning  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument  no  class  of  objects 
are  as  suitable  as  diatoms  ;  they  are  also  an  excellent  means  of  training 
the  eye  to  appreciate  critical  images.  For  a  general  view  of  the 
larger  diatoms  take  a  spread  slide  in  balsam  ;  a  of  80°,  a  good 
binocular,  and  a  dark-ground  illumination  will  give  a  fine  effect.  This 
is  not  merely  a  pretty  object,  but  it  is  also  a  very  instructive  one 
because  we  obtain  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  contour  of  various  diatoms 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  diatoms  should  be 
studied  and  worked  at  in  this  manner  most  carefully  and  for  a  long 
time.  The  same  identical  specimens  should  be  then  viewed  with 
transmitted  light.  This  lesson  if  conscientiously  learnt  will  teach  a 
student  how  to  appreciate  form  by  focal  alteration.  This  is  a  most 
important  lesson,  and,  if  several  days  are  spent  in  mastering  it,  they 
will  be  far  from  thrown  away.  Diatoms,  especially  the  larger  foi'ms, 
are  seen  very  well  ivhen  mounted  dry  on  cover  by  means  of  a  ;^-inch 
objective  and  a  Lieherkiihn  ;  the  bull's-eye  and  the  plane  mirror  should 
be  used.  Some  objects  are  so  transparent,  or  become  so  transparent 
in  the  medium  in  which  they  are  mounted,  that  they  will  not  bear  a 
large  illuminating  cone,  the  brightness  of  the  illumination  destroying 
the  contrast.  It  will  illustrate  this  when  we  recall  that  dirt  on  an 
eye-piece  which  is  quite  invisible  in  a  strong  light  becomes  im- 
mediately apparent  in  a  feeble  light.  Thus  animalcules  require  a 
small  cone  of  illumination  when  they  are  being  examined,  particularly 
with  a  i-inch  objective  ;  for  a  general  view  of  '  pond  life  '  a  1^-inch 
objective  with  a  dark-ground  illumination,  employing  a  binocular,  is 
very  suitable.  Stained  bacteria  in  tissue  are  best  seen  with  a  large 
cone,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  and  is  directly  supported 
by  Dr.  Abbe  as  suitable  in  his  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Abbe 
condenser.  '  The  brilliancy  of  the  illumination  obliterated  the  thin 
tissue  which  is  in  a  medium  whose  refractive  index  is  similar  to 
itself.  The  bacteria,  which  are  opaque  with  pigment,  then  stand 
out  boldly.  A  bacterium  not  in  tissue  is  always  better  seen  by 
means  of  a  large  cone,  provided  that  the  objective  is  properly 
corrected.  The  very  minute  hairs  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
blow-fly's  tongue,  if  examined  by  a  |  objective  and  a  narrow  cone, 
appear  thickened,  shorter,  more  blunted',  and  often  split  into  two 
parts.  This  is  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3  in  the  frontispiece.  Fig.  3  is. 
a  critical  image  magnified  510  diameters.  A  lens  should  be  used  to 
examine  this. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hairs,  especially  the  long  central  one,  are 
very  fine  and  spinous.  They  have  not  the  ring  socket  common  to 
msect  hairs,  but  grow  directly  from  a  delicate  membrane. 

This  photograph  was  taken  with  an  apochroniatic  \  of  -95  N.A. 
and  No.  3  projection  eye-piece  ;  and  it  was  illuminated  with  a  large 
solid  cone  of  -65  N.A.  from  an  achromatic  condenser. 

Fig.  2  is  an  uncritical  image,  with  all  the  conditions  as  above, 

*,  Directions  for  tlie  use  of  Abbe's  illuminatinir  apparatus — a  leaflet  issued  by 
Carl  Zeiss,  1888. 
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save  that  a  cone  of  small  angle,  i.e.  of  O'l,  was  used  for  illumma- 

^'^'rhe  first  alteration  which  thrusts  itself  upon  the  eye  is  the 
cMMing  of  the  hairs,  which  are  in  the  least  degree  out  of  focus^ 
But  further,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  bright  hue  with  a  dark 
edge  round  the  hairs  which  are  precisely  m  focus  ;  this  is  a  diffraction 
effect,  always,  in  our  experience,  present  m  objects  illuminated  by 
cones  of  insufficient  angle,  audit  can  be  easily  made  to  disappear  by 
widening  the  cone.  As  the  illuminating  cone  is  enlarged  they  become 
sharper  and  longer,  and  their  edges  become  more  dehmte.  But 
nothing  is  gained!  b^t  the  rather  a  distinct  loss  is  incurred,  by  making 
the  illuminating  cone  larger  than  the  objective  cone. 

As  an  example  of  erroneous  interpretation,  the  representation  of 
the  pygidium  of  a  flea  by  some  leading  sources  of  information  ot  a 
few™  ago  may  be  instanced.    It  was  a  special  test  of  many 
Tulhors,  and'-has  blen  carefully  figured  ;  this  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^'^^  - 
accidental  error,  which  it  might  have  been  if  it  ^^re  m«^«^^^^^^^^^^ 
ordinary  object  ;  it  is  an  error  depending  m  all  probability  on  a  f  aulty 
system  of  ilLiination.    Moreover,  the  error  -^--^^.^^^f^H^l^^^tow 
the  obiect-glasses  of  the  time,  as  it  is  a  low-power  object,  and  the  low 
poweS  of  tU  day  were  quite  as  good  as  those  f     - ^^I-^^^^ 
descriptions  and  in  the  drawings,  of  ben  beautifully  executed,  the  bans 
prceedi?g  from  the  centre  of'the  wheel-like  discs  are  represented 
S  bSg  ' stiff  and  longish  bristles,'  thick  at  one  end  and  tapermgoff 
toa  pofnt     And  the  small  hairs  round  are  described  as  'minute 
spinerf  n  the  drawing  they  are  like  the  spmous  ha.rs  of  aii  msect 
and  hav'e  the  usual  socket-joint  at  the  base  ^^^^^ 
longish  bristle'  is  an  extremely  long  and 

unlike  a  bristle,  being  not  tapered  but  of  ^^^^^^^'^Zt^^^ 
The  'minute  spines'  are  in  reality  very  curious  hairs  and,  as^tai  as 
4e  at  present  know,  unhke  any  others.    They  are  f  ^i^^f '  ^^^^^^^^ 
bulbous  hairs     What  they  most  resemble  are  the  tentacles  of  a  sea 
Lilone  and  there  are  two  tubes  discoverable  which  are  ^Biportan* 
:Xomparatively  large  objects.    There  -PPf-«^^^^^^^^ 
probability  that  this  interesting  object  upon  ^h^l^^^  ™S 
S  the  fleal  and  known  as  its  '  pygidium,'  acts  as  an  ^^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
ment^     In  the  examination  of  ordinary  stained  l^^*°l«,f^f  .  ^"^ 
pathological  sections  by  transmitted  light,  unless  ^o^-  -^y  deh^ 
Soint  is  sou£?ht,  the  condenser  should  have  a  stop  so  that  when  tlie 
C  of  the'objective  is  examined  the  stop  is  seen  cutting  into  he 
back  of  the  objective  by  about  a  third     Tliis  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  increased  to  a  half  by  diminishing  the  cone,  but  it  is  not  ^^^^ 
to  use  anything  less  than  a  half  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessarv 
Thus  to  put  it  in  round  numbers,  an  illuminating  cone -2  KA- is 
r/'suitS:  for  ordinary  .v.rk  with  .le  apocl—  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
I  objectives,  and  one  of  ^  ^  A^f-  S l^ve        or  two  stops  cut  to 
ior  the  i.'^^^J^^^/,*!^^^^  1  of  which  should  be  engraved  on  them, 
fhl  SlTSle  of  grett  importance,  as  more  than  nine-tenths 
1  Micros.  Jour,.  April  24, 1885,  ■  Pygidium  of  Flea '  (E.  M.  Nelson). 
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of  all  microscopic  objects  afe  examined  by  means  of  transmitted 
light. 

Let  us  now  note  the  effect  of  large  cones  on  the  simplest  object. 
A  microscope  is  set  up  having  an  achromatic  condenser  with  an  iris 
diaphragm  ;  let  three  good  wide-angled  objectives  be  chosen,  say  1- 
inch,  a  i-inch,  and  ^-inch  dry.  Let  the  object  be  tlie  one  we  have 
already  studied  to  some  extent  in  this  relation,  viz.  one  of  the  stiff 
hairs  on  the  maxillary  palpus  of  the  blow-fly's  tongue  ;  place  the  1- 
inch  on  the  nose-piece,  open  the  full  aperture  of  the  condenser  and  get 
the  instrument  into  perfect  adjustment.  Now  close  the  iris.  The 
hair  will  be  surrounded  by  a  luminous  border,  which  will  give  it 
a  glazy  appearance,  and  its  fine  point  will  be  blurred  out.  Now 
open  the  iris  until  the  last  trace  of  that  glaziness  disajjpears.  The 
hair  will  appear  as  a  different  object,  its  outline  being  perfectly  clear 
and  sharp.  If  the  eye-piece  is  removed  about  two-thirds  of  the  ob- 
jective back  will  be  full  of  light.  Now,  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
adjustments,  replace  the  1-inchby  the  ^,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
glaziness  or  false  light  mil  have  returned.  Let  the  iris  be  further 
opened  until  the  last  trace  of  it  disappears  ;  now,  on  examination  of 
the  back  of  the  objective,  two-thirds  of  it  will  be  found  full  of  light,  and 
so  on  with  the  "VVe  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  these  facts 
as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  effects, 
of  large  and  small  illuminating  cones,  and  with  no  idea  of  offering- 
opposing  opinions  to  those  of  Professor  Abbe,  we  have  no  direct 
judgment ;  but  we  record  these  facts  as  factors  in  and  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  question.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  test  the  ^  on 
some  of  the  more  minute  hairs  Avhich  are  studded  over  the  delicate- 
lining  membrane.  The  same  results  will  be  obtained .  Thus  it  would 
appear  to  suggest  itself  that  this  '  glaziness '  depends  on  the  relation 
of  the  aperture  of  the  illiominating  cone  to  that  of  the  objective  cone. 
Apochromatic  objectives  behave  precisely  as  achromatic  objectives, 
in  this  respect.  Of  course,  if  the  hair  becomes  pale  and  indistinct  on 
the  opening  of  the  iris,  it  shows  that  there  is  uncorrected  spherical 
aberration  in  the  objective  ;  another  objective  must  therefore  be  used  ; 
that  paleness  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  glaze  or  false  light, 
mentioned  above. 

In  photo-microriraphs  of  bacteria  one  frequently  sees  a  wliite  hala 
round  them.  This  in  our  hands  has  always  resulted  from  the  photo- 
inicrograijh  having  been  taken  with  too  small  a  cone  of  illumination. 
Photo-micrography  with  a  small  cone  is  quite  easy,  as  great  contrast 
can  be  secured.  With  a  large  cone  the  difficulties  begin— difficulties, 
of  adjustment,  difficulties  of  lens  correction,  difficulties  of  exposure, 
and  difficulties  of  development.  If,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  a 
good  photo-micrograph  is  required,  these  difficulties  mu.st  be  mastered. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  in  micrometry 
It  IS  essential  that  the  edges  of  the  object  sliould  Ije  defined ;  conse- 
quently a  large  cone  munt  then  be  employed. 

Poi-  the  examination  of  Polycystines,  Foraminifera,  cfcc.  a  l)inocular 
IS  useful ;  illumination  may  be  by  a  Lieberkiihn  if  niouiited  dry,  and 
by  dark  ground  by  a  condenser  if  mounted  in  balsam.  Parts  of" 
insects  should  be  usually  examined  with  dark-ground  illumination;. 
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whole  insects  are  seen  best  with  the  Lieberkiihn,  and  the  binocular 

should  be  used  for  both.  ■,      ,    n  -u  ■ 

Some  of  this  class  of  objects  are  best  seen  under  double  lUitrmna- 
tion  ■  that  is,  a  dark  ground  with  a  condenser  and  light  thrown 
from  above  with  a  silver  side-reflector,  as  the  Lieberkuhn  cannot  lie 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  achromatic  condenser.    It  is  a  good 
plan  with  low-power  Lieberkiihn  work  to  interpose  between  the  slip 
and  the  ledge  a  strip  of  plain  glass  finch  wide :  this  prevents  the, 
ledge  stopping  out  light  from  the  Lieberkiihn  when  it  is  larger  in  dia- 
meter than  the  slip.  .  r  i  £     •  ^ 
Polarised  light  used  with  a  condenser  is  very  useful  for  insect 
work     For  very  low-power  work— such  as  the  usual  botanical  .sec- 
tions-^it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  up  the  cone,  and  place  a  piece  of  hue 
around  glass  at  the  back  of  the  condenser ;  and  with  lamp  light  it  is 
as  well  to  combine  a  piece  of  blue  glass  with  it.    With  objectives  of 
creater  angle  than  -6  N.A.  it  is  usually  difficult  to  get  satisfactory 
illumination  with  a  dark  ground.    The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
use  an  oil-immersion  condenser  with  a  suitable  stop  :  this  mil  give 
a  good  dark  ground  up  to  '65  N.A.,  but  it  will  fail  if  the  object  is 
diT  on  the  cover.    Generally  speaking,  the  only  way  of  accomplishmg 
this  with  objectives  of  wider  aperture  is  to  reduce  the  aperture  ot 
the  objective  by  a  stop  placed  at  the  back. 

When  a  coiulenser  is  united  by  a  film  of  oil  to  a  slip,  shp 
is  thin,  the  oil  invariably  runs  down  when  the  condenser  xs  focussed. 

The  following  is  a  method  by  which  this  may 
be  entirely  prevented.  A  piece  of  thick 
cover-glass  about  '02  inch,  and  1  inch  square, 
has  a  strip  of  thicker  glass  ^-inch  broad, 
cemented  by  shellac  to  one  edge.  This  piece 
of  glass  is  oiled  to  the  slip,  the  ledge  being 
hooked  over  the  top  of  the  slide;  this  not 
only  prevents  its  slipping  down,  but  also  keeps 
1^  the  oil  from  creeping  out  at  the  bottom,  which 

Thin  slip  of  glass  with  would  be  the  case  if  the  two  edges  of  the 
ledge  to  place  glass  slip  coincided.  ^    This  IS  illustrated  m  hg. 

with  oil  contact,  so  as  » 

to  wythethic].nessof  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^   suitable  relation  of  aperture  to  power,  and 

,   -jl  have  pointed  out  the  irresistible  nature  of  the 

^-^Hilll^^  contentions  and  teachings  of  Abbe  on  the  sul> 

i,  •    r     ipr-f     TTere  a  direct  practical  presentation  ot 
Slide  t«  sti;(  on  thm  shp    ject.     Xieie  a  uiici.i' 1:^  4.5^ «f„flpnt 

with  ledge.  the  matter  may  be  of  service  to  the  stuc  ent 

A  normal  unaided  human  eye  can  dmcle 
,.1     inch  at   ten  inches.     Consequently  a 

.r.P  xvUh  a  power  of  200  should  be  capable  of  sliowmg 
microscope  with  a  power  oi  ^^^^  ^^^^^^1^, 

structure  as_hne  -h.^^  ^.^^^^  ^  ^^.P^^ 

^  oight  to  be 
resolve  50,000  lines  per  inch.    This    ^Mll  be  i^.^ 

;  £i^lSy^':rieS^^"cause  an  axial  cone  is  assumed  to  be  used 
instead  of  an  oblique  beam. 
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objective  should  have  half  this  aperture,  and  the  ^  double,  and  the 
i  four  times  as  much,  if  pei-fect  vision  is  required  ;  in  other  woi-ds, 
•26  N.A.  for  every  100  diameters.'  These  ideals  have  (as  we  have 
before  indicated)  been  realised,  i^otably  by  the  Zeiss  apochromatics, 
the  1-inch  and  the  ^-inch  ^  resolving  everything  capable  of  being  ap- 
preciated by  the  eye  when  the  12  compensating  eye-piece  is  used. 
The  ^i-iiich  is  also  a  near  approach  to  the  ideal,  as  it  has  been  very 
wisely  kept  a  dry  lens.  The  ^  with  a  6  eye-piece  also  attains  the 
ideal.  This  relation  of  aperture  to  power  is  very  significant,  and 
should  be  cai'efuUy  pondered  by  those  who  still  desire  low  apertures 
as  only  perfect  form  of  objectiA  es. 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  that  objectives  may  be  arranged  in  two 
series— one  the  2,  1,  i  ^,  and  ^,  the  other  U,  §,  ^  ^,  -^V.  One  of 
these  series  will  form  a  complete  battery,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  objectives  ditl'ermg  from  the  next  in  the  series  by  less  than 
double  the  power. 

The  most  usual  combination  is  perhaps  the  1  and  the  ^  of  one 
series,  or  the  f  and  the  ^  of  the  other.  Of  these  two  preference 
might  rather  be  given  to  the  last.  The  only  exception  would  be  the 
addition  of  a  1^-inch  for  j^ond  life. 

Eye-pieces  should  also  double  the  power  thus  :  5,  10,  and  20 
(uncompensated),  or  6,  12,  and  27  (compensated),  the  most  useful  of 
the  three  being  the  10  (uncompensated)  and  the  12  (compensated). 
As  there  is  no  6-power  compensated  eye-piece  for  the  long  tube,  a  4 
for  the  short  tube  admirably  answers  the  jaurpose. 

In  addition  to  the  explanations  already  given  on  the  subject  of 
testing  objectives,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  note  that  the  qualities  of 
an  objective  are  seven  in  number : — 

1.  Magnifying  poAver  (initial). 

2.  Apertui'e  or  N.A. 

3.  Resolving  power. 

4.  Penetrating  power. 
•5.  Illuminating  power. 

6.  Flatness  of  field. 

7.  Defining  power. 

1.  Magnifying  jwiuer.—l^o  test  is  required,  as  the  initial  ma<rni- 
lymg  power  can  be  directly  measured. 

2.  Aperture  or  N.A.  can  be  directly  measured;  no  test  is  there- 
fore necessary. 

3.  Resolving  potoer,  being  directly  proportional  to  N.A.,  is  syno- 
nymous with  It.    No  test  is  needful  because  N.A.  can  be  measured. 

^4.  1  enetrattng  power  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  resolving  power  of 

\t  ■    .  No  test  needed. 
N.A. 

5  muminating  poiver  is  tlie  square  of  the  numerical  aperture 
(JN.A.)2.    No  test  is  necessary. 

I  Mechanic,  vol.  xxxviii.  188;-!,  No.  n7i).-E.  M.  Nelson. 

«»m,7„/If      -n'  .'^l"  ^  compensating  eyo-piece,  will  resolve  a  Plrurosigma 

^^aulatuvi  with  an  axial  cono  :  this  is  the  lowest  power  with  which  it  has  over  been 
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6  Flatness  of  field  is,  in  the.  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  an 
optical  impossibility.  The  best  thing  therefore  is  to  contract  the 
visible  iield  as  is  done  in  the  compensating  eye-pieces.  (Tests:  Fol- 
low powers  a  micro-photograph;  for  medium  and  high  powers  a  stage 
micron^ter.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^         ,eduction  of  sphencal 

aberration,  (6)  the  reduction  of  chromatic  aberration,  (c)  the  perfect 
centring  of  the  lenses-by  which  is  meant  (i.)  the  _  a  igninent  of 
their  optic  axes,  (ii.)  the  parallelism  of  their  planes,  (m.)  the  setting 
of  their  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis.  _ 

Defiling  power \-e.v.  only  be  tested  by  a  critical  image.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  suitable  objects  of  which  a  critical  image  is  to 
be  obtained,  using  a  solid  axial  cone  of  illumination  equal  to  at  least, 
three-fourths  of  the  aperture  of  the  objective. 

Very  low  powers  (3-,  2-,  and  ll-inch).-Wing  of  Agrron  pul- 
chellum  i  (dragon-fly).  •     .  n  n.. 

Low  powers  (1  aiicl  t)r?^-^^^:i^^%:__^^^^^  Hairs  on 

Stems  on  a  dark  grJu'nd.    This  last  is  a  most  sensitive  test ;  unless, 
the  obiective  is  good  there  is  sure  to  be  false  light. 

ZZn  powers  (with  wide  aperture).-P^mro,s^5.m« /o^.^ 
NaTcula  lyra  in  balsam  or  styrax;  P  euros^g.^a  angulatum  dry  on 
cover :  bacteria  and  micrococci  stamed.  _      i     j  i  Th(- 

Hiah  voioers  (wide  apertures  and  od-mimersion  }  and  TV--The 
seJnZrsZctL  the  ^-^ure  thr^^^^^^^ 

perforations.     Favicula  rhomboides_  from  cherry  field  m  balsam  oi 
itvrax  •  bacteria  and  micrococci  stained. 

^  St  with  a  10  or  12  eye-piece,  and  take  into  account  the  general 
whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

The  nodura  scale  is  not  mentioned  as  a  test,  as  it  may  be  .  eiy 
misleadiii  °  n  unskilled  hands.  One  great  point  m  testing  objecti^  es 
misieauiiio  Cave  must  be  exercised  to  ascertam  by 

gained  by  .eeing  large  i,  „ot  „noon>«o,.  to 

instead  of  firmly  grasping  it  ^f^'^e- 
l:if:K:nle,l.,eac,an.c,„^^ 

L  first  microscope  and  alt 

its  ^^^^^^^'^^f- 
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which  it  presents  to  liim  when  examined  in  the  \-arious  modes  now 
specified  will  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  his  previous 
experience  in  microscopic  observation  and  upon  liis  knowled"-e  of 
the  class  of  bodies  to  which  the  particular  specimen  may  belong. 
Not  oiUy  are  observations  of  any  kmd  liable  to  certain  fallacies 
arising  out  of  the  previous  notions  which  the  observer  may  entertain 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  objects  or  the  nature  of  the  actions 
to  which  his  attention  is  directed,  but  even  the  most  practised  ob- 
server is  apt  to  take  no  note  of  such  phenomena  as  his  mind  is  not 
prepared  to  appreciate.    Errors  and  imperfections  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  corrected,  it  is  obvious,  by  general  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge;  but  the  history  of  them  afibrds  a  useful  warning  against 
hasty  conclusions  drawn  from  a  too  cursory  examination.    If  the 
history  of  almost  any  scientific  investigation  were  fully  made  known 
it  would  generally  appear  that  the  stability  and  completeness  of  the 
conclusions  finally  arrived  at  had  only  been  attained  after  many 
modifications,  or  even  entire  alterations,  of  doctrine.    And  it  is 
therefore  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  almost  essential  to  the 
correctness  of  our  conclusions  that  they  should  not  be  finally  formed 
and  announced  untH  they  have  been  tested  in  every  conceivable 
mode.    It  is  due  to  science  that  it  should  be  burdened  with  as  few 
false  facts  and  false  doctrines  as  possible.    It  is  due  to  other  truth- 
seekers  that  they  should  not  be  misled,  to  the  great  waste  of  their 
time  and  pains,  by  our  errors.    And  it  is  due  to  ourselves  that  we 
should  not  commit  our  reputation  to  tlie  chance  of  impairment  by 
the  premature  formation  and  publication  of  conclusions  which  may 
be  at  once  reversed  by  other  observers  better  informed  than  our- 
selves, or  may  be  proved  to  be  fallacious  at  some  future  time  per- 
haps even  by  our  own  more  extended  and  careful  researches  '  The 
Mspension  of  the  judgment  tvhenever  there  seems  room  for  doubt  is 
a  lesson  inculcated  by  all  those  philosophers  who  have  gained  the 
highest  repute  for  practical  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  one  whicli  the  micro- 
scopist  camiot  too  soon  learn  or  too  constantly  practise.  Besides  these 
general  warmngs,  however,  certain  special  cautions  should  be  given  to 
Jnl^T?^'  microscopist  with  regard  to  errors  into  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  led  even  when  the  very  best  instruments  are  employed 
fn.rT''T  f  '^/'^^P^-^t^tion  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  the 

id  somtoTS    'n^'"'-"*  ™gst  microscopists, 

a,ndsomeof  the  most  serious  arise  from  the  use  of  small  cones  of 

,  STr'r-  ^'""^  P*^^^^' -P--lly  with  those 

mrts  ff  on  i^P'"'"'"'      ^''y  '^^^^^^'^  happens  that  all  the 

£    tlln.  T^^*^  it  "^^y  be,  can  be  in 

ladefo?nn     '         ^T."'  ""^r  ^^"^  adjustment  is  exactly 

more  n^  l.     -^T  ^^""^  ^'^  ""^      ^'^^^^  ^^us  is  not  only 

Sine  ne^  y^'tr^'  ^^""S^y  represented.    The  in- 

1     1   «"ti\ne  will  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  a 

■VZl  border,  which  like  the  diffraction-band  may  be  mistaken 
Snrln  f  u   A'*""""^-  *be  most  common  error  is  that  Avhich  is 

■  ?S  !      y       reversal  of  the  lights  and  sliadows  resulting  from  the 
reiractiye  powers  of  the  object  itself;  thus,  the  bi-concavity  of  the 
iooa-discs  of  human  (and  other  mammalian)  blood  occasions  theii* 
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centres  to  appear  dark  when  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope  through- 
S  diverc^ence  of  the  rays  which  it  occasions  ;  but  when  they  are 
SouS  little  within  the  focus  by  a  shght  approxnnatiou  of  the 
Scf 'lass  the  centres  appear  brighter  than  the  peripheral  parts  of 
S  discs  The  student  should  be  warned  against  supposing  that  in 
all  ca  es  the  most  vosi^^  and  striking  appearance  is  the  truest,  for 

^^oS:^e  ^ILe^^s.    it  is  also  easy 
dSraction-lines  at  their  edges,  givmg  an  appearance  of 

^^^r^r  S^i^^vi^^t^-^t  source  of  error,  wln.i 
.oin^im:7oP^tes  -en  on  e^eH^^^^ 

refractive  ii^uence  exerted  by  '^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^  through 

:r"'Tst£t%'eC  ot  a  Sture  toVve  rise  to  appearances 
them,  this  influence  >3enig  oi  ^         ^?      i^ea  of  their  cause 

in  the  image,  which  suggest  to  ^^e  o  bsen  ei  ^ 

that,  may  be  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  naturl 

7thTz«  anfi^^^^^^^^  of  bone,  whic'h  were  long  supposed 
of  the  laciince  •^^'^  ^rliatin"- filaments  of  peculiar  opacity, 

•\''%tf  ber/r?rw  untS^^  -i-te  chambers, 

instead  ot  being,  as  is  nuw  ^         ^.  ^  osseous  substance. 

^  "Tf^^^X^^^^^  1.*^- 

When  Canada  balsam  Hi^  up  obliterates  them 

same  refractn^e  P^^^^^™  wh^is  unaccustomed  to  the  use 
altogether.    So,  again  «  ^  P™^^^^^tion  directed  to  a  preparation 

mounted  m  iiquia  ui  much  more  strongly 

b^Mles,  he  will  be  ^^^^^^^f/^J^i^"  ^  ^l^n  ^^^^^^     °f  the  object, . 
impressed  by  the  ^PP^«\°™i,e  nmnber  of  strange-looking 
rL^^Srhe  ^,  fi^^t^n.uiry  will  be  in  regard  to 

'''l^Z'^^no  experi^ced  r^o...^^  T^l^^:^- 
by  such  obvious  fallacies  as  ^^ose  a  uded  to  it  j^^j^,, 
notice  them  as  ™gs^to  those  w^^^^ 

same  education.  The  ^««Vl  \  Ihe  coXSson  of  the  aspect  of " 
class  of  appearances  in  q^e«?^r  ^/^^^  SSs  of  water  in  oil,  or  of 
globules  of  oil  in  water  with  that  ot  globules  ^  comparison  may 
Lbbles  of  air  in  water  or  Canada  b^san^  iln  J^^  ^^^^^^^ 
be  very  readily  made  by  shakm^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^.^^^^  by 

a  little  gum  magenta 
simply  placing  a  drop  of  oil  o   turpen       ^    ^  ^ 

1  Mo7ithly  Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  v.  1872,  p.  U. 
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forwards  several  times  on  tlie  slide.  Equally  insti'uctive  aie  the 
appearances  of  an  air-bubble  in  water  and  Canada  balsam 

The  figures  Avhich  illustrate  the  appearance  at  various  points 
of  the  focus  of  an  air-bubble  in  water  and  Canada  balsam,  and  of  a 
fat-globule  in  water,  may  be  thus  illustrated,  viz.  a  diaphragm  of 
about  f  of  a  mm.  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  5  mm.  beneath  the 
stage,  and  the  concave  mirror  exactly  centred. 

Air-bubbles  171  tuater.~Eo.  1  (fig.  318)  represents  the  different, 
appearances  of  an  air-bubble  in  water.    On  focussing  the  objective 


Pig.  318..-Air-bubbles  in  (1)  water,  (2)  Canada  iZx^ITim^^^^.  in  water. 

J"erv  b""'S?'^*-*^  ^"^^^^  °f       in^^ge  is  seen  to  b6. 

•  'g^*-b"g^^er  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  greyish  zone  and  a  somewhat  broad  black  ,-ing  interrupted  byon6 
or  more  brighter  cu-cles.  Round  the  black  ring  are  again  one  o^ 
more  concentric  circles  (of  diffraction),  brighter  than  the  field. 

cirpl    r   -"^^u"^  *°  °*       bubble  (A)  the  central  white 

icie  ciimimshes  and  becomes  brighter  :  its  margin  is  sharper,  and 
,  ^""'0""ded  by  a  very  broad  black  ring,  which  has  ou  its 
penphery  one  or  more  diffraction  circles.  °' 

»  hen  the  objective  is  focussed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the- 
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bubble  (C)  the  centval  circle  increases  ia  size,  and  is  surrounded  by 
bubble  ^..^v.^,,  of  i.ia<'s  of  various  shades  of  grey,  around 

a  greater  or  less  ^^^^^^^       '"J"  narrower  than  those  in  the 

which  is  again  found  a  black  nng,  out  nauu 

previous  positions  of  the  objective  (A  and  B).  The  outer  ciicles  ot 
5ifiraction  are  also  muc^^^  ^a^--  ^ 

Air-bvbbles  m  Canada  J^ai.a'u  ...  i^g^ead  of 

some  P^^pl-'f  i  ^^^^  substantially  the  same 

:;p:Sr!s*Sll*C,lM.  tW  exception  of  the  snaalle,-  „.e 

case  of  a  highly  refracting  ^yj^-^^tXcttoTot  lh^  globule  A", 
italtVat1C<IS-«r^^^^^^^ 

<B"),t.e  centra,  ;li. 

rim,  bordered  withm  ana  wiuuuu     j  increases  m 

"On  further  removing  ^'^^^  f.^f^l^ZyAe^^^^ 
.iz,,  and  when  the  -PP-  P-^^  t-S'tef  i^t  the  rest  of  the  iield, 

(C")  a  s'^^ll  'Tri  dark  rin-  which  is  blacker  towards 

and  sharply  limited  by  a  broad,  claiK  iin„ 

the  centre.  converse  of  those  presented  by  the 

These  appearances  are        ^^^^^f^^^  ^-     ^^d  a  white  centre, 
nir-bubble.    That,  as  we  s.xw,  ^^a^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  to  the  lower 

These  considerations,  apart  f^'^^^  J;^^""^^^^^^  theii'  being 

between  air-bubbles^  ai^^^^^^^^  Vo  gene.^ 

confounded  with  the  ^isto  o  icai  e  ,  ^^^^^^^ 

5,nnciples  to  be  ^^^t^^^^^'^'i?  'ain^^^^^^^^  l^ave  a  .^dnte  centre 
Lctive  power  than  the  j'^^^Si™^^^^^^^    ,vhich  is  larger  when 

which  is  sharper        smallei ,  and  less  refractive 

the  objective  i^-^^^^^^^^^  a  black  nng 

power  have  a  f  ^.  ,,,i,en  the  objective  is  lowered. 

^ordinary  light. 
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A  fat-globule,  indeed,  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  con- 
centric layei's  like  a  grain  of  starch.  With  blue  light  tliese  fringe* 
are  also  multiplified,  but  are  closer  together  and  finer,  so  that  they 
are  not  so  easily  visible. 

Yellow  monochromatic  light,  therefore,  constitutes  a  good 
means  for  determining  whether  the  strise  seen  on  an  object  are 
peculiar  to  it,  or  are  only  diffraction  lines.  In  the  former  case 
they  are  not  exaggerated  by  monochromatic  light ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  found  to  be  doubled,  or  quadruj^led,  with  this 
light,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  are  diffraction  fringes. 

But  there  is  no  source  of  fallacy  to  a  certain  class  of  workers  so 
much  to  be  guarded  against  as  that  arising  from  errors  in  the  inter- 
pretation concerning  movement  as  such,  and  especially  concernintf 
the  movement  exhibited  by  certain  very  minute  particles  of  matter  in 
a  state  of  suspension  in  fluids.  The  movement  was  first  observed  in 
the  fine  granular  particles  which  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the 
contents  of  pollen  grains  of  plants  known  as  the  fovilla,  and  which 
are  set  free  by  crushing  the  pollen.  It  was  first  supposed  that  they 
indicated  some  special  vital  movement  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the 
spermatozoa  of  animals.  But  it  was  discovered  in  1827,  by  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  that  inorganic  substances  in  a  state  of  fine  trituration  would 
give  the  same  result ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  all  substances  in  a 
sufficiently  fine  state  of  powder  are  affected  in  the  same  manner,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  being  the  movement  visible  in  the  contents 
of  the  fluid  cavities  in  quartz  in  the  oldest  rocks.  These  have 
probably  retained  their  dancing  motion  for  ajons.  A  good  illustra- 
tion is  gamboge,  which  can  be  easily  rubbed  from  a  water-colour 
cake  upon  a  glass  slip  and  covered,  and  will  at  once  show  the 
characteristic  movement ;  so  will  carmine,  indigo,  and  other  similarly 
light  bodies.  But  the  metals  which  are  from  seven  to  twenty  times 
as  heavy  as  water  require  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  minuteness 
many  times  greater;  but,  triturated  finely  enough,  these  also  show 
the  movement  for  a  long  time  known,  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
as  Browman  movement,  but  now  more  generally  called  2}edesis. 

The  movement  is  chiefly  of  an  oscillatory  nature,  but  the  particles 
also  rotate  backwards  and  forwards  on  their  axes,  and  gradually  (if 
persistently  watched)  change  their  places  in  the  field  of  view.  It  is  an 
extremely  characteristic  movement,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
any  vital  motion  by  an  observer  acquainted  with  both;  but  the 
student  must  familiarise  himself  with  this  kind  of  motion  or  he  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  certain  kinds  of  motion  in  minute 
nying  forms  m  certain  stages  of  their  life  from  this  movement,  and 
■Will  make  erroneous  inferences. 

The  movement  of  the  smallest  particles  in  pedesis  is  always  the 
most  active,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  particles  greater  than  the 
^'•11  ^!^^  ^  '^^^  wholly  inactive.  A  drop  of  common  ink 
wnich  has  been  exposed  to  tiie  air  for  some  weeks,  or  a  drop  of  fine 
Clay  (such  as  the  prepared  kaolin  used  by  photographers)  shaken  up  • 
with  water,  is  recommended  by  Professor  Jevons,i  wlio  has  recently 
studied  this  subject,  as  showing  the  movement  (which  he  designates 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro.  Science,  N.S.  vol.  viii.  1878,  p.  172. 
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mdesis)  extremely  well.  But  none  of  the  particles  lie  has  examined 
are  so  active  as  those  of  pumice-stone  that  has  been  ground  up  m  an 
ngate  mortar;  for  these  are  seen  under  the  nucroscope  to  leap  ai,d 
swarm  with  a:n  incessant  quivering  moyement,  sx>  rapid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  a  particle  which  probably  changes 
its  Section  of  motion  fifteen  or  twenty  times  m  a  second.  The 
tstance  through  which  a  particle  moves  at  any  oae  bound  is  usually 
aisxance  t       ^  i  <  Brownian  movement  (as  it  is 

'^^^^^)^^  to  evaporation  of  the  Hquid,  for  it 
contrnues^vithout  the  least  abatement  of  energy  in  a  drop  of  aqueous 
flu  d  that  is  completely  surrounded  by  od  and  is  therefore  cut  oft 
W  all  possibility  of  evaporation ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  con- 
to  for  many  yeirs  in  a  small  quantity  of  iluid  enclosed  between 
tmue  loi  many  y  i  reason  it  can 

rrcgy'S^li   te^^^t^^^^^^^^^  .B^^t  tlie  oW. 

W  o'f  Professor  Jevons  (^oc.c^.)  show  that  it  -  J-tly  J^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  admixture  of  various  substances  with  ^te^!  "^n^^^^^^^ 
example,  increased  by  a  small  admixture  of  gum,  w  a  e  i    s  c^^ecked 
by  an  extremely  minute  admixture  of  sulphuric  ^  ™ 

sJline  compounds,  these  (as  Professor  J/^^^  P/^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
such  as  increase  the  conductmg  power  of  water      ^  f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rate  of  subsidence  of  finely  divided  clays  or  other  par  c  es  ^uspei^e 
n  water  thus  -reatly  depends  upon  the  actnity  of  then  ±5iowma,n 
i;:ment;  for  brought  to  a  stand  the  particles  aggregate 

and  sink,  so  that  the  liquid  cleai^  itself. 

Pedetic  motion  depends  on,  that  is,  is  affected  l3y— 

Metals,  or  particles  of 

vermilS  oTSafsize  t'o  pirticlis  of  silica  or  gamboge,  move  much 

?oiiciuMstops^e^.^^H.;;;^ 

which  have  a  chemical  action  on  the  -^stance  do^^^ 

be  very  slow,  still  it  tends  to  agglomerate  the  P.uticle^^  ^  o 

stance,  barium  sulphate,  when  precipitated  t  e  coia  so  , 

adhere  together  and  move  very  slowly. 

But  besides  the  right  appreciation  of  t^^^"™  ot  pec^^^^^ 
is  the  utmost  caution  required  in  the  ^fff^T^^^^Zi 
.novement,  and  kind  of  movement  which  living  ^^^f J^^^^  f^^^^^^^  a 

The  observation  of  the 
has  led  to  many  false  views  as  to  the  "^t-e  .^f  t^^^^^^^  ^ 

S^SSVm^Jvr;^^ 

,     .T,   -R^v  T  Del^aulx  '  On  the  Thermo-rtynamic  Origin  of  the  Brown.." 
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■a  metre  in  a  liour.  It  must  not,  therefore,  he  forgotten  that  the 
rapidity  of  motion  of  microscopical  objects  is  only  an  apparent  one, 
and  that  its  accurate  estimation  is  only  possible  by  taking  as  our 
standard  the  actual  ratio  between  time  and  space.  If  we  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  exact  comparison,  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  mov- 
ing bodies,  we  may  always  do  so  ;  the  ascertainment  of  the  real 
rapidity  remains,  however,  with  each  successive  motion,  the  princi- 
pal matter. 

If  a  screw-shaped  spiral  object,  of  slight  thickness,  revolves  on 
its  axis  in  the  focal  plane,  at  the  same  time  moving  forwai'd,  it 
presents  the  deceptive  appearance  of  a  serpentine  motion.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  horizontal  projections  of  an  object  of  this  kind,  corre- 
sponding to  the  successive  moments  of  time,  appear  exactly  as  if  the 
movement  were  a  true  serpentine  one.  As  an  example  of  an  appear- 
ance of  this  nature,  we  may  mention  the  alleged  serpentine  motion 
of  Spii'illum  and  Vibrio. 

Similar  illusions  are  also  produced  by  swarm-spores  and  sperma- 
tozoa ;  they  appear  to  describe  serpentine  lines  while  in  reality  they 
move  in  a  spiral.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  niimber  of  differ- 
ent appearances  of  motion  must  l^e  distinguished,  whereas  modei'n 
observers  have  recognised  most  of  them  as  consisting  of  a  forward 
movement  combined  with  rotation,  where  the  revolution  takes  place 
sometimes  round  a  central,  and  sometimes  round  an  eccentric,  axis. 
'To  this  category  belong,  for  instance,  the  supposed  oscillations  of 
the  oscillaricce,  whose  changes  of  level,  when  thus  in  motion,  were 
formerly  unnoticed. 

In  addition  to  these  characteristics  of  a  spiral  motion  it  must,  of 
■course,  be  ascertained  whether  it  is  right-  or  left-handed.  To  dis- 
tinguish this  in  spherical  or  cylindrical  bodies,  which  revolve  round 
a  central  axis,  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  in  many  cases,  if  the  object 
is  very  small  and  the  contents  homogeneous,  it  is 
quite  impossible.  The  slight  variations  from  cylin- 
drical or  spherical  form,  as  they  occur  in  each  cell, 
are  therefore  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  our  perceiv- 
ing whether  any  rotation  does  take  place.  The 
discovery  of  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  only 
^possible  when  fixed  points  whose  position  to  the 
axis  of  the  spiral  is  known  can  he  followed  in 
their  motion  round  the  axis.  The  same  holds  good 
also,  miCtcCtis  mutandis,  of  spirally  wound  threads, 
•spiral  vessels,  &c.  ;  we  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
clearly  whicTi  are  the  sides  of  the  windings  turned 
towards  or  turned  away  from  us. 

If  the  course  of  the  windings  is  very  irregular, 
as  in  fig.  319,  a  little  practice  and  cai-e  are  needed 
to  distinguish^  a  spiral  line  as  such  in  small  ob- 
jects. The  microscopical  image  might  easily  lead 
lis  to  the  conclusion  tbat  we  were  "  ' 


Fio.  319.— A  sijiral 
in  motion. 


cylindrical  body  composed  of  bells  or  funnels  inserted  one  in 
another.  Tlie  spirally  thickened  threads,  for  instance,  as  they 
•origmate  from  tlie  epidermis  cells  of  many  seeds,  were  thus  inter- 
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preted,  although  here  and  there  l)y  the  side  of  tlie  irregular  spirals 
quite  regular  ones  are  also  observed. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  microscopical 
imac^e  a  spiral  line  always  appears  wound  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  while  in  a  mirror  (the  inversion  being 
only  a  half  one)  a  right-handed  screw  is  obviously  represented  as 
left-handed,  and  conversely.  If,  therefore,  the  microscopical  image 
is  observed  in  a  mirror,  as  in  drawing  with  the  Sommering  mirror, 
or  if  the  image-forming  pencils  are  anywhere  turned  aside  by  a 
single  reflexion,  a  similar  inversion  takes  place  from  right-handed  to 
left-handed,  and  this  inversion  is  again  cancelled  by  a  second  reflex- 
ion, in  some  microscopes.  All  this  is,  of  course,  well  known,  and  to 
the'  practised  observer  self-evident  ;  nevertheless  many  microscopists 
have  shown  that  they  are  still  entirely  in  the  dark  about  matters  of 

this  kind.  . 

One  of  Professor  Abbe's  experiments  on  dtffrachon  phenomejia 
proves  that  when  the  difii-action  spectra  of  the  first  order  are  stopped 
out,  while  those  of  the  second  are  admitted,  the  appearance  of  the 
structure  will  be  double  the  fineness  of  the  actual  structure  which  is 
causing  the  interference.'  ■u^  e  ^ 

Upon  this  law  there  appears  to  depend  a  number  ot  possible  tai- 
lacies,  errors  which  may  arise  from  either  its  misapprehension  or  misin- 
terpretation. At  least  these  appear  to  us,  from  a  practical  point  of 
^dew  to  be  of  sufiicient  importance  to  need  either  caution  or  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  great  law  of  Abbe  in  regard  to  them. 

If  for  example,  figs.  .320,  321,  and  322  may  be  taken  to  represent 
a  square  grating  having  2-5,000  holes  per  linear  inch  at  the  focus  of  an 
obiective  at  P,  P  D  the  dioptric  beam,  P^  P'  diffraction  spectra  of  the 
first  order  and  P^  P^  those  of  the  second  order,  then  if  the  objective 
is  aplanatic  all  those  spectra  will  be  brought  to  an  identical  focal 

conjugate  ;  and  the  image  of  the 
grating  will  be  a  counterpart  of  the 
structure,  characteristic  of  such  a 
group  of  spectra.  Let  us  suppose 
our  objective  to  be  over-corrected, 
as  in  fig.  321,  then  when  the  grat- 
ing is  focussed  at  P  the  sjjecira  of 
the  first  order  onlywUl  he  brought 
to  the  focal  conjugate  ;  the  image, 
however,  will  not  be  materially 
affected  on  that  account,  as  the  diffraction  elements  of  the  first  order 
are  alone  sufficient  to  give  a  truthful  representation  ^he  o,000 
per  inch  grating.  If,  however,  the  objective  be  raised  so  that  the 
grating  lies  atP'  th  e  diffraction  elements  of  the  seco  f  order  onlp  aie 
Iroucjht  to  the  focal  co,^n,,aie  ;  consequently  by  the  ^V^^ 
ima/e  will  have  50,000  holes  per  linear  inch,  or  double  that  ot  the 
oTo^i  ar  In  otherwords,  placing  a  grating  at  tl-  onger focus  of  an 
ove'r-corrected  objective  is  apparently  tantamount  to  cutting  out  e 
diffraction  spectra  of  the  first  order  by  a  stop  at  the  back  of  the 
obiective. 

1  See  Chapter  II. 


Fig.  320. 


Fig.  321. 
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The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  an  impression  tliat  tliere  is  a  stron"- 
grating  with  25,000  holes  per  linear  inch  ;  and  f)vei'  it  another  <rru.t- 
ing  with  50,000  holes  per  linear  inch.    The  raising  the  focus  so  as 
to  bring  P  to  P'  necessarily  gives  the  idea  of  the  fine  structure  beino- 
superimposed  on  the  coarse.    Therefore  the  microscopist  should 
beware  whenever  he  notices  a  structure  of  double  fineness  over 
another  one  lest  he  has  acondition  of  things  similar  to  fig.  321.  The 
following  is  a  test  which  may  be  applied  to  confirm  the  genuineness  of 
any  such  structure.    First  measure  by  means  of  the  divided  head  of 
the  fine-adjustment  screw  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  movement  required  to  bring  P  to  P'  in  fig.  321  ; 
next  by  means  of  the  draw-tube  increase  the  dis- 
tance between  the  eye-piece  and  the  objective  :  this 
will  have  the  efl^ect  of  increasing  the  over- correction 
of  the  objective,  and  a  state  of  things  will  be  ob- 
tained as  in  fig.  322.    Hence  it  will  require  a  larger 
movement  of  the  fine-adjustment  screw  to  bring 
P  to  P'.    This  will  make  the  distance  between 
the  50,000  grating  and  the  25,000  gi-ating  appear 
greater  than  it  was  before.    If  this  takes  ^Aace  the  50,000  grating  is 
a  mere  diffraction  ghost. 

A  precisely  similar  condition  of  things  exists  with  an  under- 
corrected  objective,  only  in  that  case  the  false  finer  grating  will 
appear  below  the  original  coarse  grating,  and  to  increase  the  distance 
between  them  the  draw-tube  must  be  shortened.' 

It  may  therefore  be  of  service  to  give  an  example  of  the  use  of 
the  numerical  aperture  table  as  a  check  in  the  interpretation  of 
structure. 

Fig.  323  gives  six  illustrations  of  the  back  of  an  objective  (the 
eye-piece  bemg  removed)  of  -83  N.A.,  or  112°  in  air  :  D  stands  for 


dioptric  beam  ;  1  for  diffiaction  spectrum  of  the  first  order  :  2  for 
tlittraction  spectrum  of  the  second  order. 

a  dinfml,^  ^^'ell  to  note  here  that  we  have  seen  a  photo-micrograph  by  Mr.  Comber  of 
sinX      t    '"u"®  '■''^^'f'^  I"  "wse  parts  in  correct  focus  the  structure  is 

"ngie,  but  ni  tlie  parts  where  the  focus  is  withdrawn  it  is  doubled. 
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When  the  back  of  an  objective  of  -83  N.A.  shows  an  arrange- 
ment as  in 

No.  1  then,  altboBgh  the  structure  will  be  invisible, 

it  cannot  be  coarser  than       .       .       .    JJJ^  P''''  • 

So.  3  then  the  Structure  does'not  differ  gi'eatly  from  4o'.000  „ 

No.  i  „  "  "  20'000 

No.  5  „  "  40  000  „ 

No.  b  1)  "  ' 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  student  that  the  preservation  of  the 
^icZcope  and  its  apparatus  is  a  matter  that  must  largely  depend 
upTn  Swn  action.    The  stand  should  be  kept  from  dust,  generally 
wiSd  with  a  soft  chamois  leather  after  use,  and  when  needful  a 
Ste  quantity  of  watchmaker's  oil  may  be  put  to  a  joint  workmg 
Sy     There  is  no  better  way  to  preserve  this  stand  than  to  keep 
■  t  either  under  a  bell-glass  or  in  a  cabinet  which  is        7 -ces  bl^^^^ 
All  obiectives  should  be  examined  after  use,  and  ail  oils  oi 
othef  LMfcS  wiped  away  from  them  -^h  f  d  ^^^^^^^^^ 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  soda  well  rinsed  and  not  ironed 
or  finished  in  any  way,  but  simply  dried 

If  chemical  reage^^ts  are  employed  the  ^^^^^^vp?!  wi  th  care 
should  become  the  moment  for  wiping  the  lenses  en^ployed  ^v  i^h  ca  e 
and  all  processes  involving  the  use  of  the  .'apours  of  volatile  acids 
or  which  develop  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  '^'Y""^' ^nelsM 
take  place  in  a  room  in  which  a  microscope  ^^J^^  I^^^^^ 

Dry  elder-pith  and  Japanese  paper  are  by  V  ^ifvp.  ■  bSt 
nested  for  cleaning  the  front  lenses  of  homogeneous  objectives  but 
Sne  tl^e  aie  excellent,  especially  the  former,  we  hnd  nothing 
better  than  the  simple  cambric  we  suggest 

Twn  nr  three  crood  chamois  leathers  should  oe  Kept  uy 

dim  light;  and  can  be  discovered  by  closing  the  ins  diapl^J^^^^^^^ 
lens  of  the  eye-piece  on  which  the  dust  appears  may  be  localised  b> 
IXtl    StL  should  be  done  before  wigng^^   lu  re  1.^^^^ 

dust  on  the  back  of  the  objective,  it  ^l^^^l^^^.^  Swl  ch  conies 

piece  be  removed,  dust  sometimes  appears  to  be  "PO^V?^^/^'';  ^  ^^ot 
Lily  from  the  focus  of  the  ^-^I^'^ ^T^ll^  "move  the 
on  the  back  of  the  objective  at  all.  To  find  this  |  \Xte  the 

light  modifier  (if  in  use),  for  the  dust  may  be  on  it  ancMotat 
condenser;  else  there  will  be  needless  and  mjuiious  iubl>in„ 

back-lens  of  the  objective.  hubbies  in  the  oil 

With  oil-immersion  objectives  dust  or  air-bubbies 

must  be  carefully  avoided.  ,  „       4.1,^  ignges  it  should  be 

well-made  box. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

FBEPABATIOy,  MOUNTING,  AND  COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTS 

Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  those  materials, 
instruments,  and  appHances  of  various  kinds,  which  have  been  found 
most  serviceable  to  microscopists  engaged  in  general  biological  re- 
search, and  to  describe  the  most  approved  methods  of  employing 
them  in  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  objects  for  the  disjDlay  of 
the  minute  structures  thus  brought  to  our  knowledge.  JSTot  only  is 
it  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  the  discoveries  made  by  microscopic 
research  should — as  far  as  possible — be  embodied  (so  to  speak)  in 
'preparations,' which  shall  enable  them  to  bo  studied  by  everyone 
who  may  desire  to  do  so,  but  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
such  '  preparations '  often  show  so  much  more  than  can  be  seen  in 
the  fresh  organism  that  no  examination  of  it  can  be  considered  as 
•  complete  in  Avhich  the  methods  most  suitable  to  each  particular 
case  have  not  been  put  in  practice.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  a 
comprehensive  treatise  like  the  present  such  a  general  treatment  of 
this  subject  is  all  that  can  be  attempted,  excepting  in  a  few  instances 

■  of  peculiar  interest  ;  and  as  the  histological  student  can  find  all 
the  guidance  he  needs  in  the  numerous  manuals  now  prepared  for 
his  instruction,  the  Author  will  not  feel  it  requisite  to  furnish  him 
with  the  specml  directions  that  are  readily  accessible  to  him  else- 
where. 

Materials,  Ixstruments,  and  Appliances; 

Glass  Slides. — The  kind  of  glass  best  suited  for  mounting  objects 
IS  that  which  is  known  as  '  patent  plate,'  and  it  is  now  almost  in- 
variably cut,  by  the  common  consent  of  microscopists  in  this  country, 
mto  slips  measuring  3  in.  by  1  inch.  For  objects  too  large  to  be 
mounted  on  these  the  size  of  .3  in.  by  U  in.  may  be  adopted.  Such 
slips  may  be  purchased,  accurately  cut"  to  size,  and  ground  at  the 

■  eclges,  for  so  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  glass  that  few  persons 
to  whom  time  is  an  object  would  trouble  themselves  to  prepare 
them  ;  it  being  only  when  glass  slides  of  some  unusual  dimensions 
are  required,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  construct  '  built-up  cells,'  that 
a  facility  in  cutting  glass  with  a  glazier's  diamond  becomes  useful. 
Ihe  glass  slides  prepared  for  use  should  be  fi-ee  from  veins,  air-bubbles, 

•or  other  flaws,  at  least  in  the  central  part  on  which  the  object  is 
placed  ;  and  any  whose  defects  render  them  un-suitable  for  ordinary 
.pui'poses  should  be  selected  and  laid  a.side  for  uses  to  which  tlie 
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working  microscopist  will  find  no  difficulty  in  putting  them.  As 
the  slips  vary  considerably  in  thickness,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
determine  on  a  gauge  for  thin,  thick,  and  medium  glass.    The  first 
may  be  employed  for  mounting  delicate  objects  to  be  viewed  by  the 
hioh  powers  with  which  the  apochromatic  and  achromatic  condensers 
are  to  be  used,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  focal  point  of  an 
optical  combination  with  great  aperture  to  be  fixed  readily  upon  the 
plane  of  the  object  ;  the  second  should  be  set  aside  for  the  attach- 
ment of  objects  which  are  to  be  ground  down,  and  for  which,  there- 
fore a  stronger  mounting  than  usual  is  desirable  ;  and  the  third  are 
to  be  used  for  mounting  ordinary  objects.    Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  washing  the  slides,  and  in  removing  from  them  every  trace 
of  f^reasiness  by  the  use  of  a  little  soda  or  potass  solution,    it  this 
should  not  suffice  they  may  be  immersed  in  the  solution  recommended 
bv  Dr.  Seller,  composed  of  2  oz.  of  bichromate  of  potass,  J  fi.  oz.  ot 
sulphuric  acid,  and  25  oz.  of  water,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  rmsed.. 
(The  same  solution  may  be  advantageously  used  for  cleansing  coyer- 
classes.)     Before  they  are  put  away  the  slides  should  be  wiped 
perfectly  dry,  first  with  an  ordinary  '  glass  cloth,'  and  afterwards 
with  an  old  cambric  handkerchief;  and  before  being  used,  each 
slide  should  be  washed  in  methylated  spirit  to  ensure  freedom  from- 
crreasiness.    Where  slides  that  have  been  already  employed  tor 
mounting  preparations  are  again  brought  into  use  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  Completely  removing  all  trace  of  adherent  varmsli  or 
cement-first  by  scraping  (care  being  taken  not  to  scratch  the  glass) 
JlTn  by  using  an  approp?i-^te  solvent,  and  then  by  rubbing  the  slide- 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  benzole,  and  bquor  soda^,. 
finishing  with  clean  water.  tli^n 
Thin  Glass.— The  older  microscopists  were  obbged  to  emploj  thm 
lamin«3  of  talc  for  covering  objects  to  be  viewed 
focus  ;  but  this  material,  which  was  in  many  respects  «?f  ^ 

is  entirely  superseded  by  the  thin  glass  manufactured  by  ISlessis_ 
Chance,  of  Binningham,  which  may  be  obtained  of  various  degree  of 
thickness,  down  to^the  ,^th  of  an  inch.  This  glass,  bemg  una^^^^^^^ 
is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  much  care  and  some  ^exteiity  aie  le 
quired  in  cutting  it ;  hence  covers  should  be  P^^^'^^^'^^^^^' 
from  the  dealers,  who  usually  keep  them  m  several  ^^^f  .f  f  ^^^P? 
any  others  to  order.    Save  the  fact  that  '  cover-glass    is  made  b^ 
Messrs.  Chance,  there  is  no  definite  information  as  to  the  ™ode  of 
manufacture  a^d  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  ^^^^  sa^^^^^^^^^^^ 
produced.    It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  microscopist  to  possess 
Loin  ation  on  this  point.     The  different  thicknesses  -e  -^^^^^^^ 
ranked  as  1,  2,  and  3  ;  the  first,  which  should  not  exceed  in  tlnckne  s 
the  006  in.  1  eing  us^d  for  covering  objects  to  be_  viewed  with  /on^ 
powers  ;  the  second,  which  should  not  exceed  -OOo  in.  -V^^ 
for  objects  to  be  viewed  with  medlnv,.  powers  ;  and  the  tliud  ^ 
■   ou<^ht  never  to  exceed  "004  in.  in  thickness  for  objects  ^vl^^K  ei«^ei 

~  di^r^^ture  (1^)  .ill  m^^'ScSn: 

than  even  this.    The  thinnest  ghiss  is  of  course  most  dime 
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}ianflle  safely,  and  is  most  liable  to  fracture  from  accidents  of  various 
.kinds ;  and  hence  it  should  only  be  employed  for  the  purpose  foi- 
which  it  is  absolutely  needed.  The  thickest  pieces,  again,  may  be 
most  advantageously  employed  as  covers  for  large  cells,  in  which 
objects  are  mounted  in  fluid  to  be  viewed  by  the  low  powers  whose 
performance  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  aberration  thus  produced. 
The  working  microscopist  will  find  it  desirable  to  provide  himself 
with  some  means  of  measuring  the  thickness  of  his  cover-glass  ;  and 
this  is  especially  needed  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  objectives 
Avithout  adjustment,  which  ai'e  corrected  to  a  particular  standard. 
A  small  screw-gauge  of  steel,  made  for  measuring  the  thickness  of 
rolled  plates  of  brass,  and  sold  at  the  tool-shops,  answers  this  purpose 
very  well ;  but  Ross's  lever  of  contact  (fig.  324),  devised  for  this 
-express  purpose,  is  in  many  respects  preferable.  This  consists  of  a 
small  horizontal  table  of  brass,  mounted  upon  a  stand,  and  having 
at  one  end  an  arc  graduated  into  twenty  divisions,  each  of  which  re- 
presents the  j-oVo*li  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  entire  arc  measures  the 
rg\j^th  of  an  inch  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  pivot  on  which  moves  a  long  and 


Fig.  324. — Ross's  lever  of  contact. 

-delicate  lever  of  steel,  whose  extremity  points  to  the  graduated  arc, 
whilst  it  has  very  near  its  pivot  a  sort  of  projecting  tooth,  which 
"bears  it  against  a  vertical  plate  of  steel  that  is  screwed  to  the 
horizontal  table.  The  piece  of  thin  glass  to  be  measured  being  in- 
serted between  the  vertical  plate  and  the  projecting  tooth  of  the 
lever,  its  thickness  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  is  given  by  the  number 
on  the  graduated  arc  to  which  the  extremity  of  the  lever  points. 
Thus,  if  the  number  be  8,  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  -008,  or  the  yi^th 
of  an  inch.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  sort  the  covers  accoi-di'ng 
to  their  thicknesses,  and  to  keep  the  sortings  apart,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  suitable  thickness  of  cover  for  each  object.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that,  with  the  exception  of  objects  to  which  from  their 
size  or  nature  it  is  impossible  to  apply  high  powers,  it  is  better  to 
mount  the  object  so  that  if  it  be  required  or  desirable  high  powers 
.may  be  used  upon  it. 

Another  simple  and  very  efficient  cover-glass  tester  is  made  by 
•Zeiss,  of  Jena,  and  illustrated  in  fig.  325.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
measurement  is  effected  by  a  clip  projecting  from  a  box,  between  the 
laws  of  which  the  cover  to  be  measured  is  placed  ;  the  reading  is 
^t  v^  ^I  ^^^"^^^''''^o^'  moving  over  a  divided  circle  on  the  upper  face 
01  the  box.  The  divisions  show  hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  and  the 
instrument  measures  to  upwards  of  5  mm. 


Fig.  3'25.— Zeiss's  cover-glass  tester. 
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It  is  ^vell  to  keep  assorted  measuml  and  cleaned  covcr-glosses  in 
s.all  separate  «ide-stoppered  bottles  of  '^^^^^'^^^^^^ 

with  the  gauge  of  thick- 
ness of   the  covers  it 
contains.    AVhat  is  then 
required  is  a  simple  ap- 
paratus for  cleaning  the 
delicate  covers  with  the 
least  risk  of  breakage. 
This  can  be  well  accom- 
plished by  having  two 
lilocks     of  boxwood, 
shaped  so  as  to  be  easily- 
held  one  in  each  hand, 
turned  with  perfect  true- 
ness  on  the  faces  opposite  to  the  respective  handles,  so  that  when  the 
Sa  es  so  S^^^     are  laid  upon  and  pressed  towards  each  other 
'Sev  are  everywhere  in  perfect  contact.    They  should  be  from  two 
Jo  four  incEn  diameter,  and  these  flattened  surfaces  should  each 

''tCs!  i  oi'  :S  gte°ra.ly  adheres  .hile  the  other  is  subject 

"  tor'«  slips  .rd  covers  H^-i^i^^Vl^ 
with  old  ane  cambnc  handlrerclne  .  ~         t,,e  latter 

with  soap,  but  with  ">JJ^°Ve™.;  tracelf  the  alkali, 

being  subsequently  »7  ?f    °  ^^'/it  ■  ironed  '  or  smoothed  in  .any 

»*^amishes  and  Cement».-There  -'-^^  ^^^St^^^. 
for  which  cements  which  P<»^''%"»P"';£°'^^^^^^^  liquids, 
and  of  resisting  not  merely  h°in„  (1)  the  atbvchment  of 

are  required  "'^.^T^r^erconS^^^  the  object,  (2)  the 

the  ghvss  covers  to  the  s  ides  or  "e"^  ,      4,,^  .attachment  of 

formation  of  thn' cells 'of  "e'^J^  S^l^^Ss  ^  ¥1,0  two  former  of 
the 'glass  plate'  or  ''>''^«;"f  *f  ^^Ss  or  .•„«»«.•.,  which 
these  Pua^^  ^  f  last^r^^^^^       a  mlU  cement  of 

maybe  applied  without  ^'''"fi.J^emdted st..te.  Among 

greater  tenacity,  ^''"""jf  ""f  ^..^  S^^^^^^^^^  ^3 
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that  the  two  cements  on  which  the  most  complete  trust  may  he  re- 
posed iwe  japanner's  gold  size  and  Bell's  cement.  This  opinion  is  the 
result  of  over  twenty  years  of  sinecial  observation. 

A  ^rooc^mmis/i  may  easily,  in  a  general  way,  be  tested  :  when  it  is 
throughly  hard  and  old,  if  scrajaed  ofl'  it  comes  away  in  shreds  ;  unsafe 
t  arnishes  break  under  the  scrajDer  in  flakes  and  dust.  To  those  who 
put  up  valuable  preparations  and  objects  of  value  the  risk  should 
never  be  I'un  of  using  a  new  and  unknown  varnish  or  cement. 
Neither  a23pearance  nor  facility  nor  cheapness  in  use  should  for  one 
moment  weigh  against  a  A'arnish  or  cement  of  known  and  tested 
worth. 

Japanner's  gold-size  may  be  obtained  from  the  colour  shops.  It 
may  be  used  for  closing-in  mounted  objects  of  almost  any  description. 
It  takes  a  peculiarly  firm  hold  of  glass,  and  when  dry  it  becomes 
extremely  tough  without  brittleness.  When  new  it  is  very  liquid 
and  '  runs '  rather  too  freely  ;  so  that  it  is  often  advantageous  to  leave 
open  for  a  time  the  bottle  containing  it  until  the  varnish  is  some- 
what thickened.  By  keeping  it  still  longer,  with  occasional  exposure 
to  air,  it  is  rendered  much  more  viscid,  and  though  such  '  old '  gold- 
size  is  not  fit  for  ordinary  use,  yet  one  or  two  coats  of  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously laid  over  the  films  of  newer  varnish,  for  securing  the 
thicker  covers  of  large  cells.  Whenever  any  other  varnish  or  cement 
is  used,  either  in  making  a  cell  or  in  closing  it  in,  the  rings  of  these 
should  be  covered  with  one  or  two  layers  of  gold-size  extending 
beyond  it  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  film  extending 
from  the  marginal  ring  of  the  cover  to  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  glass  slide. 

Asphalte  Varnish. — This  is  a  black  varnish  made  by  dissolving 
half  a  drachm  of  caoutchouc  in  mineral  naphtha,  and  then  adding  4  oz. 
of  asphaltum,  using  heat  if  necessary  for  its  solution.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  asphaltum  should  be  genuine,  and  the  other 
materials  of  the  best  quality.  Some  use  asphalte  as  a  substitute  for 
gold-size  ;  but  the  Author's  experience  leads  him  to  recommend  that 
it  should  only  be  employed  either  for  making  shallow  '  cement  cells' 
or  for  finishing  off"  preparations  already  secured  with  gold-size.  For 
the  former  purpose  it  may  advantageously  be  slightly  thickened  by 
evaporation. 

Bell's  cement  is  sold  by  J.  Bell  and  Co.  chemists,  Oxford  Street, 
London  ;  they  are  the  sole  makers  and  retain  the  secret  of  its  com- 
position. It  is  of  great  service  for  glycerin  mounts  ;  but  the  edg& 
ot  the  cover  should  be  ringed  with  glycerin  jelly  before  this  cement 
IS  applied.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  and  reliable  varnish,  which  is 
extremely  easy  of  manipulation.  It  can  be  readily  dissolved  in 
either  ether  or  chloroform. 

Canada  balsam  is  the  oleo-resin  from  Abies  balsamea  and  Pimis 
canadensis  ;  it  is  so  brittle  when  hardened  by  time  that  it  cannot 
be  safely  used  as  a  cement,  except  for  the  special  purpose  of  attaching 
hard  specimens  to  glass,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reduced  by 
grinding  &c.  Although  fresh,  soft  balsam  may  be  hardened  by  heating 
It  on  the  slide  to  which  the  object  is  to  be  attached,  yet  it  may  be 
preferably  hardened  en  masse  by  exposing  it  in  a  siiallow  vessel  to 
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the  prolonged  but  moderate  lieat  of  an  oven,  until  so  much  of  its 
volatile  oil  has  been  driven  off"  that  it  becomes  almoHt  (but  not  quite) 
resinous  on  cooling.  If,  when  a  drop  is  spread  out  on  a  glass  and 
allowed  to  become  quite  cold,  it  is  found  to  be  so  hard  as  not  to  be 
readily  indented  by  the  thumb-nail,  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  '  chip,' 
it  is  in  the  best  condition  to  be  used  for  cementing.  If  too  soft,  it 
will  require  a  little  more  hardening  on  the  slide,  to  which  it  should 
be  transferred  in  the  liquid  state,  being  Ijrought  to  it  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath  ;  if  too  hard  it  may  be  dissolved  in  chloroform  or  ben- 
zole'for  use  as  a  mounting  '  medium  ' ;  we  do  not  recommend  its  use 
for  mounts  with  glycerin.  .    1  ^  •    1 1  . 

Brunsivick  black  is  a  very  useful  cement,  obtainable  at  the  op- 
tician's as  prepared  for  the  use  of  microscopists.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
cements  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  mounts,  and  it  may  be  recom- 
mended for  turning  cells.  We  have  already  stated  that  we  do 
not  as  a  rule,  recommend  opaque  or  black  ground  mounting ;  but  if 
this  is  desired  or  needful  no  better  'ground'  can  be  obtained  than 
bv  putting  on  the  centre  of  the  slide  a  disc  of  Brunswick  black  the 
size  of  the  outside  of  the  cell  or  cover-glass,  and  while  it  is  wet 
putting  a  thin  cover-glass  upon  it.  The  cover-glass  becomes  quickly 
fixed  and  a  pleasant  surface  is  formed  to  receive  the  object  which  it 
is  intended  to  mount.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  floor  of  the 
opaque  cell  dead  instead  of  bright,  this  can  be  quickly  accomplished 
with  a  little  emery-powder  and  water  appUed  to  the  surface  by  a 
flattened  block  of  tin  fixed  in  boxwood. 

Brunswick  black  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  it  dries 

^^^^Ghie  and  homy  mixed  in  equal  parts  is  very  valuable  for  special 
purposes  and  softens  with  heat.  ^    •  i    1  1  1 

^  Shellac  cement  is  made  by  keeping  smaU  pieces  of  picked  shel- 
lac in  a  bottle  of  rectified  spirit,  and  shaking  it  from  time  to  tmie. 
It  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  precedmg 
but  it  may  be  employed  to  put  a  thm  him  upon  the  edge  of  all 
mounts-however  closed  and  finished-that  are  to  be  used  with  homo- 
aeneous  lenses.  It  is  a  sure  protection  against  the  otherwise  m- 
furious  action  of  the  cedar  oil.  HoUis's  liquid  glue  may  also  be 
emploved  with  confidence  for  this  purpose. 

Slaling-wax  varnish,  which  is  made  by  digesting  po^^ered 
sealing-wax  at  a  gentle  heat  in  alcohol  shou  d  never  be  used  as  a 
cement  :  it  is  servfceable  only  as  a  varmsh,  and  resists  cedar_oil 

Ye^vice  turpentine  is  the  liquid  resinous  exudation  o  Ah^es  Z«m. 
It  must  be  dissolved  in  enough  alcohol  to  falter  readdy,  and  afte 
must  be  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  by  means  of  a 
sand-bath  must  be  reduced  by  evaporation  one-fourth. 

This  cement  is  used  for  closing  glycerin  mounts.    Square  co^el.. 

VP  used    nd  we  find  it  best  to  edge  the  cover  with  glycerm  jelly, 
are  .^^ed,  ancl  we  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^  n  if  is  bent  just  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cover  at 
^"^if  !lp.  to  thflength  of  the  wire.    This  end  is  now  heated  m  a 
t  Kmp  plun^So  the  cement,  which  adheres  in  fair  quanti  y 
l^nTL  inX^rb-ught  down  upon  the  slide  and  the  margm  of  the 
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cover.    The  fluid  turpentine  distributes  itself  evenly  along  the  cover 
and  slide  and  hardens  at  once.    We  have  no  long  experience  of  it 
but  from  some  of  its  characteristics  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  will 
pi'ove  a  useful  cement  for  this  purpose. 

Marine  glue,  which  is  composed  of  shellac,  caoutchouc,  and 
naphtha,  is  distinguished  by  its  extraordinary  tenacity,  and  by  its 
power  of  resistmg  solvents  of  almost  every  kind.  Different  qualities 
of  this  substance  are  made  for  the  several  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  one  most  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  microscopist 
is  known  in  commerce  as  G  K  4.  The  special  value  of  this  cement, 
which  can  only  be  applied  hot,  is  in  attachmg  to  glass  slides  the  glass 
or  metal  rings  which  thus  form  '  cells '  for  the  reception  of  objects 
to  be  mounted  in  fluid,  no  other  cement  being  comparable  to  it 
either  for  tenacity  or  for  durability.  The  manner  of  so  using  it  will 
be  presently  described. 

Various  coloured  varnishes  are  used  to  give  a  finish  to  mounted 
preparations,  or  to  mark  on  the  covering  glasses  of  large  preparations 
the  parts  containing  special  kinds  of  noteworthy  structure  A 
very  good  black  varnish  of  this  kind  is  made  by  workino-  up  Very 
finely  powdered  lamp-black  with  gold-size.  For  red,  sealiiao--wax 
varmsh  may  be  used  ;  but  it  is  very  Hable  to  chip  and  leave  the  glass 
when  hardened  by  time.  The  red  varnish  specially  prepared  for 
microscopic  purposes  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Capper,  of  Liverpool 
seems  hkely  to  stand  better.  For  white,  '  zinc  cement '  answers  well' 
which  IS  made  of  benzole,  gum  dammar,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  turpentine 
-But  It  IS  inexpensive,  and  either  in  Cole's  or  Ziegler's  formula  may 
be  obtamed  at  the  optician's.  Blue  or  green  pigments  may  be  worked 
up  with  this  if  cements  of  those  colours  be  desired 

For  attaching  labels  to  slides  either  of  glass  or  wood,  and  for 
fixing  down  small  objects  to  be  mounted  '  dry  '  (such  as  foraminifera 
parts  of  insects,  &c.),  the  Author  has  found  nothing  piferable  to  a 
rather  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  to  which  enough  glycerin  has 
been  added  to  prevent  it  from  drying  hard,  with  a  few  d?ops  of  some 
essential  oil  to  prevent  the  development  of  mould.  The  following 
formula  has  also  been  recommended  :  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  gum  arabi^ 
solutin"  f  T*f',^-^  then  add  i  oz.  of  soaked  gelatfn  "fo"  tl le 
solution  of  wliich  the  action  of  heat  will  be  required),  30  drops  of 
glycerin,  and  a  lump  of  camphor.  The  further  advantage  is  gSned 
Pf^v.  /S^'^i"''  ^  'hght^^  increased  proportion  of  glyce'S  to 
^  her  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  gum  can  be  very  readily  softened  b^ 
water,  so  that  covers  may  be  easily  removed  (to  brcleansed  ^ 

?o1eX?ahi^d'^™—  (-h-  ^^^^^ 

Cells  for  Iry-mounting.-Where  the  object  to  be  mounted  '  dry ' 

equrr? tW  th     "''"V"  -"^^  '  -  -        -  to 

a  '  celnt '  IP  ^bove  the  slide, 

plicatSn  of  n  T^^"^  !h  P"''P^'^^  -"^'y  ^ell;  and  if  the  ap^ 
C  cc  ver  on  ff"t'%™f  ^  b«  ^ot  injurious,  the  pressing  down  of 
preventth?  ^fened  cement  will  help  both  to  fix  It  and  to 
prevent  the  varmsh  applied  round  its  border  from  running  in. 
Wheie  a  somewhat  deeper  cell  is  required.  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith 


c  c 
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,(U  S  A.)   suggests  the  following   specially  for  the  hunting  of 
diatoms.    A  sheet  of  thin  writiiig  paper  dipped  into  thick  shellac 
wS  is  hnng  up  to  dry  ;  and  rings  are  then  cut  out  from  it  by 
mu  cl  es  of  two  dSferent  sizes.    One  of  these  rings  being  laid  on 
n  ass  slide,  and  the  cover,  with  the  object  dried  upon  it,  laid  on  the 
rin  ^Tt  is  t;  be  held  in  its  place  by  the  forceps  or  spring-clip  and 
the"slide  gently  warmed  so  as  to  cause  a  shght  adhesion  of  the 
covei  to  the  ring,  and  of  the  ring  to  the  slide  ;  and  this  adhesion  may 
Sen  be  rendered  complete  by  laying  another  glass  shde  on  the  cover 
and  pres  ing  the  two  slides  together,  with  the  aid  of  a  continued 
tei  tfe  heat    Still  deeper  cells  maybe  made  with  rings  punched  out 
S  th^foil  of  various  thicknesses  and  cemented  with  shellac  varnish 
I  i  hp  •  side     And  if  yet  deeper  cells  are  needed,  they  may  be 

ZlfS^  if  of  ilcanitJor  <^oni^  ^^^^^^Ztt^ 
.o,^  ThPi'p  however,  a  tendency  m  sheliac-toimea  cejis  lo 
Z:TosTl2^n^^^^  cell,\sually  called  /  sweating/ 
which  is  very  undesirable.  It  has  been  found  that  a  ring  of  solid 
paraL  to  which  the  cover  is  attached,  if  first  •  ringed '  with  the 
paramn  ^o  w u  .f^grwards  with  a  finishing  varnish,  makes  a 

1       Zf  foJefin'rto  the^nilled  head  beneath,  a  ring  of  varmsh 
of  the  ieit  toienngei  uo  uuc  .  .  ^  get  aside 

of  a  suitable  breadtli,  is  -ade  upon  the  gU    ,         \this    ^^^^  ^ 
in  a  horizontal  position,  it  wil  J^^^*^^^^^ '  I  single  apph- 

level  surface.    If  a  greater  tl-ck^^f  W^"^^^  'Zy  be  after^ls 
cation  will  conveniently  make,  a      "^^^/^'gf '  "^Jijerable  numb^ 
laid  on.    It  will  be  ^^^^^ ^^''^''''''''''''^^^^^  for 

-:erii»^ftion\a^^^ 
fine  emery  paper  laid  upon  a  flat  table  (tue  un^ 

"'ItSer-VoV  mounting  obje*  oi  *^,^,!^ 
desiSfe  to  use  cells  made  by  cementing  mjgs  ej*    of  gU^  o  -net  ^_ 

^-^^~SSISf£2fe-:i^ 

<:LTtotU™fwMch  they  a?e  cut,  the  sections  may  be  .uadc  ,u,.d 
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j-angular,  or  square,  or  oblong  (0,  D).  For  intermediate  thicknesses 
between  cement-cells  and  glass  ring-cells,  the  Editor  has  found  no 
kind  more  convenient  than  the  rings  stamped  out  of  tin,  of  various 
thicknesses.  These,  after  being  cemented  to  the  slides,  should  have 
their  surfaces  made  pei-fectly  fiat  by  rubbing  on  a  piece  of  fine  grit 
or  a  coruiidum-file,  and  then  smoothed  on  a  Water-of-Ayr  stone  ; 
to  such  surfaces  the  glass  covers  will  be  found  to  adhere  with  great 
tenacity.  The  ebonite  and  bone-cells  are  cheap,  and  also  easy  of 
manipulation.    They  are  specially  useful  for  dry  mounts. 

The  glass  shdes  and  cells  which  are  to  be  attached  to  each  other 
must  first  be  heated  on  the  mounting  plate  ;  and  some  small  cuttings 
•of  marine  glue  are  then  to  be  placed  either  upon  that  surface  of  the 
cell  which  is  to  be  attached,  or  upon  that  portion  of  the  slide  on 
which  it  is  to  lie,  the  former  being  perhaps  preferable.  When  they 
begin  to  melt,  they  may  be 
worked  over  the  surface  of 
■attachment  by  means  of  a 
needle  point  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  melted  glue  may 
be  uniformly  spread,  care 
being  taken  to  pick  out  any 
of  the  small  gritty  particles 
which  tins  cement  sometimes 
contains.  When  the  surface 
of  attachment  is  thus  com- 
pletely covered  with  liquefied 
.glue,  the  cell  is  to  be  taken 
up  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
turned  over,  and  deposited  in 
its  proper  place  on  the  slide  ; 
■and  it  is  then  to  be  firmly 
pressed  down  with  a  stick 
{such  as  the  handle  of  the 
needle),  or  with  a  piece  of 
flat  wood,  so  as  to  squeeze  out 
■any  superfluous  glue  from 
beneath.  If  any  air-bubbles 
should  be  seen  between  the 
cell    and    the    slide,  these 
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Fig.  32G.— Glass  ring-cells. 


should  if  possible  be  got  rid  of  by  pressure,  or  by  slightly  moving 
the  cell  from  side  to  side  ;  but  if  their  presence  results,  as  is  some° 
times  the  case,  from  deficiency  of  cement  at  that  point,  tlie  cell 
must  be  lifted  off  again,  and  more  glue  applied  at  tlie  required 
spot  bometimes,  in  spite  of  care,  the  glue  becomes  hardened  and 
Diackened  l)y  overheating  ;  and  as  it  will  not  then  stick  well  to 
we  glass,  it  IS  preferable  not  to  attempt  to  proceed,  but  to  lift  oft' 
tne  cell  from  the  slide,  to  let  it  cool,  scrape  ofl'  the  overheated  glue, 
ancl  then  repeat  tiie  process.  When  the  cementing  l;as  been  satis- 
lactonly  accomplished,  the  slides  should  be  allowed'  to  cool  gradually 
in  order  to  secure  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  gluo  ,  and  this  is  readily 
accomphshed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  pushing  each,  as  it  is  finished, 

c  c  2 
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towards  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  plate.    If  two  plates  are  in 
use,  the  heated  plate  may  then  he  readily  moved  away  upon  the  rmg 
wh  ch  supports  it,  the  other  being  brought  down  in  its  place  ;  and  as 
the  heated  plate  will  be  some  little  time  m  coolmg,  the  firm  attach- 
niirof  the  cells  will  be  secured.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
only  a  single  plate,  and  the  operator  desire  to  proceed  at  once  m 
mounting  moJe  cells,  the  slides  already  completed  should  be  carefully 
Tmoved  from  it,  and  laid  upon  a  ^oocZ«.  surface  the  ^^o^^ondno- 
tion  of  which  will  prevent  them  from  cooling  too  fast.    Befoie  they 
are  auit^  cold  the  superfluous  glue  should  be  scraped  from  the  glass 
;\Ta  smlu  chisel  or'awl,  aiuUhe  surface  should  tl-n  be  c     t  ily 
cleansed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  which  may  ^«  cubbed  upon  ^t 
with  a  piece  of  rag  covering  a  stick  shaped  like  a  chisel     The  ceU^ 
should  next  be  washed  with  a  hard  brush  ^^^^^^^^^^f^^J^^f^^^^^^^ 
mav  be  finally  cleansed  by  rubbing  with  a  little  weak  spuit  and  a 
St  cloth     In  cases  in  which  appearance  is  not  of  much  consequence 
xnd  Specially  in  those  in  which  the  cell  is  to  be  used  for  mountmg 
t:^:%:^olieots,  a  is  deddedly  preferable  not  to  s-pe  of  tbe 
o-lue  too  closely  round  the  edges  of  attachment  as  the    lioW  is 
?^u  h  Smt  ald  the  probability  of  the  P-etr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
much  less  if  the  immediate  margin  of  glue  be  left  both  outside  ana 
Ss'de  the'cell     To  those  to  whom  time  is  of  value,  it  is  recommended 
S  aU  cl  w^^^^^^  require  marine  glue  <^^^^fl^\^Z::^^l 
from  the  dealers  in  microscopic  ^Pf--f^%'7.i^V^^^ 
.11  cells  cemented  with  marine  glue  should  be  w^^^^  payed  as 


B 


Fio.  327.— Plate-glass  cells. 


or  well  surrounded  with 
shellac  varnish,  or  gold- 
size  as  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  the  enclosed 
fluid.  Many  media,  sahne- 
fluids  especially,  Avork 
their  way  between  the 
cell  and  the  slide,  and  at 
length  destroy  the  marme- 
glue. 

Plate-glass  Cells.— 

Where  large  shallow  cells, 
with  flat  bottoms  are  re- 
quired (as  for  mounting- 
zoophytes,  small  mediiso'y 
&c.),  they  may  be  made 
by  drilling  holes  in  pieces- 
of  plate-glass  of  various- 
sizes,  shapes,  and  thick- 
nesses (fig.  327,  A),  which 


.re  then  cemented  to  glass  slides  with 
olPS  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  cutting  out  the  P^ce  betjN  eei 
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purpose,  should  be  thicker  than  ordinary.    They  are  shown  in  titr. 
32S,  A,  B,  C.   Such  cells  have  the  advantage  not  only  of  comparative 
cheapness,  but  also  of  durability,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  injury  by 
^  sudden  jar,  such  as  sometimes  causes  the  detachment  of  a  cemented 
plate  or  ring.    For  ob- 
jects whose  shape  adapts 
them  to  the  form  and 
depth  of  the  cavity,  such 
cells  will  be  found  very 
convenient.  It  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  such 
cells  that  the  concavity 
of  their  bottom  must  so 
•deflect  the  light-rays  as 
to  distort  or  obscure  the 
image  ;  but  as  the  cavity 
is  filled  either  with  water 
or  some  other  liquid  of 
higher  refractive  power, 
±he  deflection  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  practically  in- 
operative. Before  mount- 
ing objects  in  such  cells 
the  microscopist  should 
.see  that  their  concave 
surfaces   are   free  from 
scratches  or  roughnesses. 

Built-up  Cells.— When  ceUs  are  required  of  forms  or  dimensions, 
not  otherwise  procurable,  they  may  be  built  iqj  of  separate  pieces  of 
glass  cemented  together.  Large  shcdlciv  cells,  suitable  for  mounting 
zoophytes  or  similar  flat  objects,  may  be  easily  constructed  after  the 
iollowmg  method  :  A  piece  of  plate-glass,  of  a  thickness  that  shall 
give  the  desired  depth  to  the  cell,  is  to  be  cut  to  the  dimensions  of 
Its  outside  wall ;  and  a  strip  is  then  to  be  cut  off  with  the  diamond 
irom  each  of  its  edges,  of 
■such  breadth  as  shall  leave 
the  interior  piece  equal  in  its 
dimensions  to  the  cavity  of 
the  cell  that  is  desired. 
This  piece  being  rejected, 
the  four  strips  are  then  to 
be  cemented  upon  the  glass 
slide  in  their  original  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  diamond - 
'«uts  shall  fit  together  with 
the  most  exact  precision  ; 
and  the  upper  surface  is 
then  to  be  ground  flat  with 


328. — Plate-glass  sunk-cells. 


A 


B 


Fia.  329.— Built-up  cells. 


•emery  upon  a  pewter  plate  and  left  rough.  The  pei-fect  construc- 
won  ot  large  deep  cells  of  this  kind,  as  shown  in  fig.  329,  A,  B,  how- 
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ever  requires  a  nicety  of  workmanslnp  which  few  amateurs  possess. 
1     !  r^rlUure  of  more  time  than  microscopists  generally  have 

^"^^TrS  &t  and  iow  com7i'to  general  use),  which\lso 
devxsed  by  ^^^  f^^^"^,  l^l,  ^^L^^  a  number  Sf  slips  of  nrahogany  or 
serves  as  a  piotective   ceu.  ^^^^^ 

,   ,  perforation  ;  and  it  will  be  found 

/  \  convenient  to  provide  slides  ot 

/  ^^^P  \  various  thicknesses,  with  apertures. 

/_____^**^  of  different  sizes.  The  cell  should 

^  always  be  deep  enough  for  its 

Fig.  SSO.-Slip  made  of  wood.  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^i^ject ;  but, 

on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  too  de^p  ^j;;^^;^^^^^ 
fere  with  the  oblique  f     :,^^'fl:n.  small,' may  be 

may  be  near  its  periphery.  The  "^Jf  f^^J".  ^^,,1  the  part  of 
attlched  by  gum-mucilage  ;  ^^^^^^^t^  toUu  a 
it  to  be  attached  ^^^^^  an  irregular  suit^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

.bed'  to  this  by  gam_  thickened  ^^J^^^^^^^^^^^  ecU^vays  (as  when 

hai^d,  it  should  be  ^^^^l^^^.'i/^^^^t 'tmXinfe  viel),  the  sid. 
the  mouth  of  ^forarmnfer  is  X^\^'^f„Z  to  the  'mil  oi  th^ 
of  the  object  may  be  attached  with  a  Ij^tle  «um  to  ^^^^ 
cell.  The  complete  protection  thus  g^^^  ^.^^/J,  meaus 
great  recommendation  of  '^^l^f^:\i:^^  \o  range  in 

its  only  convemence.    It  allows  ^^le  slides  ,  ^^^^^^ 

the  ordinary  cabinets,  but  also  to  be  ^^'^^^^.l  by  elastic 

another,  and  to  be  packed  closely  m  '^'"^.'^y  for  the 

bands     which  plan  is  extremely  _  convenient  not  m^  to 
savkfg  of  space,  but  also  for  preserving  the  ol^ects  f  om  du  t^ 
any  more  special  protection  be  required,  a  ^^S^^jZa  ,iiu  of 
SS'ver  tSe  top  of  the  cell,        secured  ^^^^^ 
crum  or  by  a  perforated  paper  co^ei  attaclieci  t.o 
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Fig.  331— Shaclbolt's  tiu-n-table. 


it  should  be  desired  to  pack  these  covered  slides  together,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  interpose  guards  of  card  somewhat  thicker  than  the, 
Lflass  covers. 

Turn-table. — This  simple  instrument  (fig.  331),  devised  by  Mr. 
Shadbolt,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  microscopist  who  desires  to 
preser\  e  preparations  that  are  mounted  in  any  '  medium '  beneath 
circular  covers ;  since  it  not  only  serves  for  the  making  of  those 
'  cement-cells '  in  which  thin,  transparent  objects  can  be  best 
mounted  in  any  kind  of  '  medium,"  but  also  enables  him  to  apply 
his  varnish  for  the  securing  of  circular  cover- glasses  not  only  with 
greater  neatness  and  quickness,  but  also  with  greater  certainty  than 
he  can  by  the  hand  alone.  The  only  special  precaution  to  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument is  that  the 
cover-glass,  not  the 
slide,  should  be  'cen- 
tred ' ;  wliich  can  be 
readily  done,  if  several 
concentric  circles  have 
been  turned  on  the 
I'otating  -  table,  by 

making  the  cover-glass  correspond  with  the  one  having  its  own 
diameter.  A  number  of  ingenious  modifications  have  been  devised 
in  this  simple  instrument  with  a  view  to  secure  exact  centring. 
The  most  practicable  and  inexpensive  of  these  is  an  application  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  G-riffith's  de\dce  shown  in  its  improved  form  in  fig.  332. 

The  centre  of  the  table  marked 
with  circles  has  a  straight  spring 
attached  to  it  beiaeath.  The  slide, 
being  placed  between  the  two  pins 
A  and  B  in  this  centre,  is  partially 
rotated  against  the  spring  and 
pushed  forward,  when  the  spring- 
keeps  it  between  the  two  pins  and 
a  third  fixed  pin,  D,  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  slide,  centring  it  per- 
fectly for  width.  The  fourth  pin,  E, 
at  the  left  end,  H  in.  from  the 
centre,  is  for  length,' and  allows  the 
slide  to  be  always  placed  in  the 
same  relative  position.  The  recent 
improvements  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  table.  One  of  them  is  a  countersunk  decentring 
wheel  and  pin,  C,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  right-hand  side  of 
the  .slide.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  passes  through  the  table  and  is 
furnished  underneath  with  a  short  bar  with  which  the  decentring 
wheel  may  be  turned,  forcing  the  pin  against  the  slide,  pushing  it 
as  far  out  of  centre  as  may  be  desired.  Another  improvement  is  in 
making  the  end-pin  a  screw,  which  may  be  turned  down  out  of  the 
way  if  desired. 

Mounting  Plate  and  Water-bath.— ■Whene^  er  heat  has  to  be 


Fig.  832.— Griffith's  turn-table. 
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applied  either  in  the  cementing  of  cells  or  m  the  mounting  of  ob- 
iects,  it  is  desirable  that  the  slide  should  not  be  exposed  du-ect  t., 
the  flame,  but  that  it  should  be  laid  upon  a  surface  of  regulated 
temperature.  As  cementing  with  marine  glue  or  hardened  Canada 
balsam  requires  a  heat  above  that  of  l^oding  water,  it  must  be 
supplied  by  a  plate  of  metal ;  and  the  Author  s  experience  leads  Inu. 
to  recommend  that  this  should  be  a  piece  of  iron  not  less  than  six 
inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  that  it  should  be 
supported,  not  on  legs  of  its  own,  but  on  the  ring  of  a  retort-stand 
so  that  by  raising  or  lowering  the  ring  any  desired  amount  of  heat 
may  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  lamp  or  gas-flame  beneath.  The 


Fig  333.-Apparatus  for  preparing  mounting  media,  paraffin,  &c.  for  imbedding 

by  beat. 

advantage  of  a  plate  of  this  size  and  thickness  ^ousists  in  the 

Traclational  temperature  which  its  df;--\P;t,,:p"' Vl  et  m.-^y 
slowness  of  its  cooling  when  removed  from  the  lamp.  W  f'^J^'lJ 
tlk  are  being  cemented  at  once,  it  is  convenient  to  ha  e  t^vo 
such  plltes  hat  one  may  be  cooling  while  the  other  is  being  heated- 
It^is  also  needful  to  have  a  -nailer  plate  much  thinn  i,^^o^^^^^^^ 
having  a  groove  cut  in  it  iiito  which  the  ordinary  o  X  1  "^^^^^^  - 

vi^I  nnn  easilv  slide,  but  so  grooved  as  to  leave  a  space  bet^^eell  a 
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heated  air  between  the  main  surface  of  the  heated  brass  and  that  of 
■the  glass,  giving  more  facility  for  rapid  and  delicate  heating.  This 
may  be  either  as  separate  '  table '  or  a  plate  fitted  to  a  retort-stand. 

Beyond  this,  however,  heat  of  various  kinds,  dry  and  moist,  of 
variable  but  determinate  temperatures,  will  be  required  for  various 
purposes,  especially  for  melting  the  various  mounting  media,  such  as 
gelatin,  agar  agar,  &c.  and  also,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  for  the 
preparation  of  imbedding  waxes  for  section  cutting  and  a  variety 
•of  other  pui-poses.  One  of  the  many  pieces  of  apparatus  which 
liEive  been  devised  to  combine  as  large  a  number  of  the  requirements 
of  the  mounter  in  one  construction  as  can  be  conveniently  done 
was  devised  by  Dr.  P.  Mayer  and  his  colleagues.  It  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  333. 

W  is  the  bath  ;  Z  the  tube  by  which  it  is  filled  with  water  ;  1, 
2,  3,  4  are  glass  tubes  ;  a  is  a  pot  for  melting  and  clarifying  the 
parafiin,  and  which  may  be  replaced  by  others  for  other  needful 
purposes  ;  b  and  c  are  half-cylinders  with  handles  for  imbedding  ;  t  is 
a  thermometer  bent  at  a  right  angle;  the  horizontal  leg  ends  in  the 
.an--bath,  \vhich  can  be  closed  with  a  glass  plate  which  is  of  service 
for  biological  as  well  as  mounting  purposes.  The  temperature  in 
the  air-bath  will  be  always  about  10°  less  than  the  water-bath.  It 
serves  well  for  evaporating  chloroform  cfcc.' ;  t  is  the  thermometer  for 
the  water-bath  ;  R  is  a  Reichert's  thermo-regulator.  The  variation 
in  temperature  is  less  than  1°  C. ;  r  is  the  tube  in  which  the  gas  and 
air  mix,  and /a  mica  chimney.  There  is  a  small  independent  and 
removable  water-bath,  v,  fitted  witli  water  by  means  of  rubber  tubes 
attached  to  lateral  openings.  It  is  supplied  with  a  thermometer, 
IS  warmed  on  the  platform,  F,  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  fixing 
•objects  which  are  small  in  the  right  position  in  the  bedding  or  wax, 
usually  known  as  'orienting'  objects,  under  a  simple  lens  or  dis- 
secting microscope. 

Slide-forceps,   Spring-clip,   and    Spring-press.— For  holding 
«iicles^  to  which  heat  is  being  applied,  especially  while  cementing 
objects  to  be  ground  down  into  thin  sections,  the  wooden  sMde- 
JoTceps,  seen  m  fig.  334,  will  be  found  extremelv  convenient.  This, 


Fig.  334.— Slide-forceps. 


elast;"       ''f^'"?'  g^'^'-^P       ^  of  any  ordinary 

thickness  the  wooden  blades  being  separated  by  pressure  upon  the 
brass  studs  ;  while  the  lower  stud,  with  the  bent  piece  of  brass  at 
ll?-  '  a  level  support  to  the  forceps, 

wmch  thus  while  resting  upon  the  table,  keeps  the  heated  glass  from 
t-ontact  with  its  surface.    For  holding  down  cover-glasses  whilst 
tne  bai.sam  or  other  medium  is  cooling,  if  the  elasticity  of  the  object 
nouici  tend  to  make  them  spring  up,  the  wire  .spring-clip  (fig.  3m 
OKI  at  a  cheap  rate  by  dealers  in  microscopic  apparatus, Nvill'Ce 
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found  extremely  convenient.    Or  if  a  stronger  pressure  be  required 
recourse  may  be  bad  to  a  simple  spring-pres^s  made  by  a  slight 
alteration  of  tbe  'American  clothes  peg '  which  is  now  m  general 
use  in  this  country  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  al   that  is  necessary 
being  to  rub  down  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  '  clip  with  a  flat  h  e 
so  that  they  shall  be  parallel  to  each  other  when  an  orxlmary  slide 
with  its  cover  is  interposed  between  them  (hg  336)     One  of  these 
convement  little  implements  may  also  be  easily  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  slide-forceps  by  cutting  back  the  upper  edge  of  the 


Fig.  335.— Spring-clip. 


Fig.  336.— Spring-press. 


clip  and  filing  the  lower  to  such  a  plane  that  when  it  rests  on  ite 
flat  side  it  shall  hold  the  slide  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  table,  a. 

"  Mounting  Instrument.-A  simple  mode  of  -PP^f-g  f^^^^^^^^^^ 
pressure  eoncurrently  with  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  which  will  be  found 
ZToo^^^Tent  in 'the  mounting  of  f^^ain  classes  o    object^,  i. 
afforded  by  the  mounting  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  J'-^^^^  bmitli 
Thrconsilts  of  a  plate  of  brass  turned  up  at  its  edges,  of  P^^J^^^ 
size  to  allow  the  ordinary  glass  slide  to  he  loosely  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
formed  ;  this  plate  has  a  large  perforation  m  its  ^«  ^^^j;- 
allow  hkt  to  be  directly  applied  to  the  f^e  from  beneath    and  t 
is  attached  by  a  stout  wire  to  a  handle  f^^^^^J^f-^^^^l^^,^  He, 
this  handle  there  is  attached  ^7  ^lO^^^^^i^P'^  ^i","' -^^^ 
nearly  parallel  to  the  first,  but  makes  a  ^l^™^;^  ^^''N^I  k^^ob  : 
Sie  cLtre  of  the  slide-plate,  and  is  t^^^^^^^.^^-f^^S  Z^the 
this  wire  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  spring  beneath  it,  whilst, 


Fig.  337.— Smith's  mounting  instrument. 
Other  hand,  it  is  made  to  approximate  the  1^^ 

r?^^  -  - T^r^S^  of  t^s  arrange. 

"^^i^ScU^r^-tll^^^^e  mode  of  making.a  dissection^r 
•  nurooses  must  be  determined  by  the  size  and  charactei 

microscopic  pui  poses  m^^^  speaking,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
?;ot'the  diS  on'uii:£r  water,  with  which  alcohol  should  be 

mingle"  where  the  substance  has  been  long  immersed  in  spirit.  The 
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size  and  depth  of  the  vessel  should  be  proportioned  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  object  to  be  dissected  ;  since,  for  the  ready  access  of  the  hands, 
and  dissecting  instruments,  it  is  convenient  that  the  object  should 
neither  be  far  from  its  walls  nor  lie  under  any  great  depth  of  water. 
Where  there  is  no  occasion  that  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  should  be 
transparent,  no  kind  of  dissecting  trough  is  more  convenient  than 
that  which  everyone  may  readily  make  for  himself,  of  any  dimen- 
sion he  may  desire,  by  taking  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta-percha  of  adequate 


Fio.  338. — Swift's  Stephenson  binocular  dissecting  microscope. 


size  and  stoutness,  warming  it  sufficiently  to  render  it  flexible,  and 
then  turning  up  its  four  sides,  drawing  out  one  corner  into  a  sort  of 
spout,  which  serves  to  pour  away  its  contents  Avhen  it  needs  empty- 
ing. The  dark  colour  of  this  substance  enalJes  it  to  funiisli  a  back- 
ground, which  assists  the  observer  in  distinguishing  delicate  mem- 
branes, fibres,  &c.  especially  when  magnifying  lenses  are  employed  ; 
a,nd  it  is  hard  enough  (without  being  too  hard)  to  allow  of  pins  being 
fixed  into  it,  both  for  securing  the  object  and  for  keeping  apart  such 
portions  as  it  is  useful  to  put  on  the  stretch.  When  glass  or  earthen- 
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ware  troughs  are  employed,  a  piece  of  sheet-cork  loaded  with  lead 
must  be  provided  to  answer  the  same  purposes.    In  carrying  on 
dissections  in  such  a  trough,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  concentrate 
additional  light  upon  the  part  which  is  being  operated  on  by  means 
of  the  smaller  condensing  lens  ;  and  when  a  low  magnifynig  power 
is  wanted  it  may  be  supplied  either  by  a  single  lens,  mounted  aftei- 
the  manner  of  Ross's  simple  microscope,  or  by  a  pair  of  spectacles 
mounted  with  the  'semi-lenses'  ordinarily  used  for  stereoscopes.' 
Portions  of  the  body  iinder  dissection  being  floated  off  when  detached 
may  be  conveniently  taken  up  from  the  trough  by  placing  a  slip  of 
glass  beneath  them  (which  is  often  the  only  mode  m  winch  dehcate 
membranes  can  be  satisfactorily  spread  out),  and  may  be  then 
placed  under  the  microscope  for  minute  examination,  being  first 
covered  with  thin  glass,  beneath  the  edges  of  which  is  to  be  intro- 
duced a  little  of  the  liquid  wherein  the  dissection  is  being  carried 
on     Where  the  body  under  dissection  is  so  transparent  that  more 
advantage  is  gained  by  transmitting  light  through  it  than  by  looking 
at  it  as  an  opaque  object,  the  trough  should  have  a  glass  bottom  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  unless  the  body  be  of  unusual  size,  some  ot  the 
glass  cells  already  described  (figs.  327-328)  will  usually  answer  very 
well     The  finest  dissections  may  often  be  best  made  upon  ordmary 
slips  of  glass,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  object  sufficiently  sur- 
rounded by  fluid.    For  work  of  this  kind  no  instrument  is  more 
<renerally  serviceable  than  the  erecting  binocular  form  ot  stand  as 
recently  modifled  for  dissecting  purposes  by  Swift.    It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  combines  conveniences  and  supplies  wants  which  only 
a  worker  at  dissection  could  have  known.    It  is  illustrated  in  fig. 
338,  and  will  be  thoroughly  suitable  for  all  the  work  m  which  it  will 
be  required,  from  diatom  mounting  to  the  most  delicate  dissections. 
The  supports  for  the  hands  on  either  side  of  the  stage  have  an  ex- 
tremely suitable  curve,  and  the  instrument  lends  itself  admirably  to 

^^'^The  instruments  used  in  microscopic  dissection  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  needed  m  ordinary  minute 
.anatomical  research,  such  as  scalpels,  scissors,  forceps,  etc  ;  the  nne 
instruments  used  in  operations  upon  the  eye,  however,  will  commonly 

be  found  most  suitable.  A 
pair  of  delicate  scissors, 
curved  to  one  side,  is  ex- 
tremely coiwenient  for  cut- 
tin"'  open  tubular  parts  ; 
I,,„.339.-Spring  scissors.  thele   should    have  their 

points  blunted,  liut  other 
scissors  should  have  fine  points.  A  pair  of  very  fine-pointed  scissors 
/fif  339)  one  leg  of  which  is  fixed  in  a  light  handle,  and  the  othei 
Llit  apirtTom  it  by  a  spring,  so  as  to  close  by  the  pressure  of  tli 
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finger  and  to  open  of  itself,  will  be  found  (if  the  blades  be  well 
sharpened)  much  superior  to  any  kind  of  knives  for  cutting  through 
delicate  tissues  with  as  little  disturbance  of  them  as  possible.  A 
pair  of  small  straight  forcejis  with  fine  points,  and  another  pair  of 
cui-ved  forcejjs,  will  be  found  useful  in  addition  to  the  ordinary- 
dissecting  forceps. 

Of  all  the  instruments  contrived  for  delicate  dissections,  however, 
none  are  more  serviceable  than  those  which  the  microscopist  may 
make  for  himself  out  of  ordinary  needles.  These  should  be  fixed  in 
light  wooden  handles  (the  cedar  sticks  used  for  camel-hair  pencils,, 
or  the  handles  of  steel  jjenholders,  or  small  porcupine  quills  will 
answer  extremely  well)  in  such  a  manner  that  their  points  should 
not  project  far,  since  they  will  otherwise  have  too  much  '  spring ' ;, 
much  may  be  done  by  their  mere  tearing  action  ;  but  if  it  be  desired 
to  use  them  as  cutting  instruments,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  harden 
and  temper  them,  and  then  give  them  an  edge  upon  a  hone.  It  will 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  give  a  finer  point  to  such  needles  than 
they  originally  possess  ;  this  also  may  be  done  upon  a  hone.  A 
needle  with  its  point  bent  to  a  right  angle,  or  nearly  so,  is  often  use- 
ful ;  and  this  may  be  shaped  by  simply  heating  the  point  in  a  lamp 
or  candle,  giving  to  it  the  required  turn  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and 
then  hardening  the  point  again  by  re-heating  it  and  plunging  it  into 
cold  water  or  tallow. 

Section-cutting. — The  young  microscopist  will  do  well  to  practise 

the  cutting  of  thin  sections  of  soft  vegetable  and  animal  substances 

■\vith  a  sharj)  razor  ;  considerable 

practice  is  needed,  however,  to 

make  effectual  use  of  it,  and 

some  individuals  acquire  a  degree 

of  dexterity  which  others  never 

succeed  in  attaining.  The  making  t,,^^  <nn    r      ^    ■       c      i^-  • 

r.  ,       ,        ..  ,        """"^to  JJiG.  340. — Curved  scissors  for  cuMmK  tlun- 

01  nand-sections  will  be  greatly  sections. 

facilitated  by  the  previous  use 

of  the  hardening  and  imbedding  processes  to  be  hereafter  described  ; 
but  the  best  of  them  cannot  be  supposed  to  approach  in  quality  good 
sections  cut  by  a  microtome.  For  the  preliminary  examination  of 
any  soft  structure,  such  a  pair  of  scissors  as  is  represented  in  fig. 
340  Avill  often  be  found  very  useful ;  since,  owing  to  the  curvature 
of  the  blades,  i  the  two  extremities  of  a  section  "taken  from  a  flat 


Fig.  3-Jl. 

surface  will  generally  be  found  to  thin  away,  although  the  middle 
of  it  may  be  too  thick  to  exhibit  any  structure  ;  but  the  cutting 
instrument  seen  in  fig.  341  is  still  more  serviceable  :  it  cuts 
■with  precision  and  becomes  with  its  firm  spring,  as  it  were,  part  of 

.  '  It  ifl  difficult  to  convey  by  a  drawing  the  idea  of  the  real  curvature  of  this 
instrument,  the  blades  of  which,  when  it  is  held  in  front  view,  curve,  not  to  either 
side,  but  towards  the  observer,  these  scissors  being,  as  the  French  instrument- 
makers  say,  coufhcs  siir  leplat. 


Fig.  342.— Simi^le  microtome. 
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the  operator's  fingers.  In  fact,  the  only  instruments  which  we  hav« 
tox^nl  essential,  with  the  exception  ot  ophthalimc  iieedles  in  very 
fine  work,  are  shown  in  the  two  figures  340  and  341.  The  two-l,ladc.l 
knife  contrived  by  Professor  Valentin  was  formerly  much  used  for 

cutting  microscopic  'iections 
of  soft  tissues  ;  but  as  audi 
sections  can  be  cut  far  inore 
efl'ectively  by  the  methods 
to  be  presently  described,  a 
mere  mention  of  this  instru- 
ment will  here  suffice . 

Microtome. — There  is  a 
large  class  of  substances,  of 
moderate    hardness,  both 
animal   and   vegetable,  of 
which  extremely  thin  and 
uniform  slices  can  be  made 
by  a  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment,  if  they  be  properly 
held  and  supported,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  section^  lie 
regulated  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  ;  such  are,  in  particular,  the  stems  and  l<^^^l  l^f^'^ 
and  the  horns,  hoofs,  cartilages,  and  srmrlariy  ^^^^^^ 

chines  have  been  devised  for 
this  purpose,  some  of  them 
characterised  by  great  m- 
genuity  of  contrivance  and 
beauty  of  workmanship  ;  but 
most  of  the  purposes  to  which 
these   are  adapted  will  be 
found  to  be  answered  l)y  a 
very  simple  and  inexpensive 
little  instrument,  which  may 
either  be  held  in  the  hand, 
or  (as  is  preferable)  may  be 
firmly  attached  by  means  ot 
a  T-shaped  piece  of  wood 
(fig.  342)  to  the  end  of  a 
table  or  work-bench,  or  may 
be  provided  with  a  clamp  tor 
firm  attachment  to  the  work- 
table,  as  in  fig.  343.   This  in- 
strument essentially  consist:^ 
of  an  upright  hollow  cyhnder 
of  brass,  with  a  kind  of  piston 


FiG.  343.— Microtome. 


'terminates  n  a  brass  toUc,  which  is  planed  to  a  flat  surface^ 
l^^.^^:^^,^^^  ha.  a  piece  o£  plate  ,l.ss  cen,ented  to  .t,  to 
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form  its  cutting  bed.  At  one  side  is  seen  a  small  milled  head,  which 
acts  upon  a  '  binding  screw,'  whose  exti'emity  projects  into  tlie 
cavity  of  the  cylinder,  and  serves  to  conipi'ess  and  steady  anything 
that  it  holds.  For  this  is  now  generally  substituted  a  pair  of  screws, 
working  through  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  one  as  in  fig.  343. 
A  cylindrical  stem  of  wood,  a  piece  of  horn,  whalebone,  cartilage,  etc. 
is  to  be  fitted  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  project  a  little 
above  its  top,  and  is  to  be  steadied  by  the  '  binding  screw '  ;  it  is  then 
to  be  cut  to  a  level  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  or  razor  laid  flat  upon 
the  table.  The  lai'ge  milled  head  is  next  to  be  moved  through  such 
a  portion  of  a  turn  as  may  very  slightly  elevate  the  substance  to  be 
cut,  so  as  to  make  it  project  in  an  almost  insensible  degree  above  the 
table,  and  this  projecting  part  is  to  be  sliced  oft'  with  a  knife  pre- 
viously dipped  in  water  or,  preferably,  methylated  spirit  and  water  in 
equal  parts.  For  many  jDurposes  an  ordinary  razor  will  answer 
sufficiently  well ;  but  thinner  and  more  uniform  sections  can  be  cut 
by  a  special  knife,  having  its  edge  parallel  to  its  back,  its  sides 
slightly  concave,  and  its  back  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  rather 
less  than  ;|-inch.  Such  a  knife  should  be  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
|-inch  broad,  and  should  be  set  in  a  firm  handle  about  four  inches 
long.  The  motion  given  to  its  edge  should  be  a  combination  of 
drawing  and  pressing.  (It  will  be  generally  found  that  better 
sections  are  made  by  working  the  knife  from  the  operator  than 
tovmrds  him).  AVhen  one  sHce  has  been  thus  taken  off",  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  blade  by  dipping  it  into  spirit  and  water,  or  by 
the  use  of  a  camel-hair  brush ;  the  milled  head  should  be  again 
advanced,  and  another  section  taken,  and  so  on.  Difterent  sub- 
stances will  be  found  both  to  bear  and  to  require  different  degrees 
of  thickness,  and  the  amount  that  .suits  each  can  only  be  found  by 
trial.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  large  milled  head  graduated, 
and  furnished  with  a  fixed  index,  so  that  this  amount  having  been 
once  determined,  the  screw  shall  he  so  turned  as  to  always  produce 
the  exact  elevation  required.  Where  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  sections  by  this  instrument  is  of  too  small  a  size  or 
of  too  soft  a  texture  to  be  held  firmly  in  the  manner  just  described, 
it  may  be  placed  between  the  two  vertical  halves  of  a  piece  of  carrot 
of  suitable  size  to  be  pressed  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  carrot  with 
the  object  it  grasps  is  then  to  be  sliced  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  small  section  of  the  latter  being  carefully  taken  oft" 
the  kmfe,  or  floated  away  from  it,  on  each  occasion,  to  prevent  it 
from  bemg  lost  among  the  lamella  of  carrot  Avhich  are  removed  at 
the  same  time.  Vertical  sections  of  many  leaves  may  be  successfully 
made  in  this  way,  and  if  their  texture  be  so  soft  as  to  be  injured  by 
the  pressure  of  the  carrot,  they  may  be  placed  between  two  half- 
cylmders  of  elder-pith,  or  be  imbedded  in  any  of  the  ways  employed 
with  the  more  elaborate  microtomes  about  to  be  described,  i 

The  modern  art  of  section-cutting,  as  practised  by  the  mo.st 
accomplished  experts,  with  the  most  complete  of  the  many  almost 
perfect  recent  microtomes,  is  one  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful 


1  Vide  Elder-pith. 
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■with  which  the  scientific  mind  can  concern  itself.  The  cutting, 
staining,  and  mounting  of  the  most  delicate  organic  tissues  m 
almost  every  conceivable  state  has  thrown  a  light  upon  histological 
and  pathological  matters,  the  present  and  prospective  value  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  estimate  too  highly  ;  while  some  of  the  prof oundest 
and  most  interesting  questions  of  biology  are  opening  themselves  to 
renewed  research  by  its  means.  ,         .     , , 

Throughout  this  chapter  we  only  seek  to  give  the  possessor  of  a 
good  microscope  a  fair  outline  of  the  principal  methods  employed, 
and  clues  to  the  finest  processes  in  detail,  for  histological  patholo- 
gical, and  embryological  work.    For  full  details  we  may  re  er  him  tcr 
the  more  or  less  exhaustive  handbooks  which  the  several  subjects 
have  called  forth.    But  we  are  at  the  same  time  convmced  that  if 
the  student  be  but  rightly  directed  as  to  instruments,  and  the  best 
way  of  employing  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  best  general 
processes  concisely  indicated  to  him,  he  will  soon  discover  what  to 
him  will  be  the  most  facile  and  satisfactory  method  of  obtainmg  the 
best  results.    In  the  hands  of  an  original  worker  Pi-escnptions  are 
only  satisfactory  starting-points  to  better  methods.    We  shall  there- 
Le  describe  one  microtome  which  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
the  best  and  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  and  peculiarities  of 
it  or  thie^  others  to  eLble  the  student,  as  we  believe,  to  judge  for 
himself  in  consideration  of  his  future  purpose  as  to  which  wiU  best 
serve  him  in  the  obiect  he  has  m  view.  ,     ,  ■        .  ■ 

It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  note  that  extremely  1h^n  sections 
are  not  the  supreme  purpose  of  microtomes.  Good  ^e^tiojis  treated 
with  success  from  beginning  to  end,  are  the  ^^-^ ---^i-f/^^^ 
tenuity  of  a  section  must  be  guided  by  the  charactei  of  a  tissue 
Nevertheless  nothing  is  gained  by  cutting  a  t-sue  thicker  than  is 
necessary  to  hold  its  elements  together.  When  we  have  this,  and  no 
moi?  we  can  with  certain  success  employ  the  highest  aperture  it 
wSl  adlit  of  and  penetrate  all  its  substance  as  fully  as  with  a  low 
;ower  and  narrow  ^pert-e,  and  with  vastly  more 

Manifestly  a  tissue  with  injected  arteries  or  veins  must  be  tmck 
enofgh  o  contain  some  of  these  vessels  with  tl-ir  branches  entu'e^ 
K  we%equire  to  study  the  hepatic  cells  or  the  renal  tubules  .^  mus 
crive  depth  enough  in  the  sections  to  include  these.    But  it  will  De 
Cnd  that  the  hardening  and  embedding  agents  contract  greatly 
without  distorting,  the  anatomical  elements,  and  fctions  much 
Thtner  thfn  would  be  normally  required  to  completely  disclose- 
what  S  sou'ht  may  be  often  successfully  made  in  tissues  so  prepared^ 
It  s  none  the  Ls  true  that  a  mere  race  for  extreme  atte^a^H^u 
in  sections  is  in  every  sense  undesirable  ;  and  for 
sLTons-say  the  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  less-only  small 

sections  shoukl  be  a^^^^^^^^  ,,,,dard  u.iit  in 

fji,  being  known  as  a  micron. 

1  Jo^.■n.  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  ser.  ii.  vol.  vli.  pp.  502.  526 ;  Nat.  x.xviii.  p.  221- 
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The  choice  of  microtomes,  English,  Coutinental,  and  American,  is 
very  large,  and  high  merit  is  characteristic  of  many.  But  one  of 
these,  devised  by  Thoma  and  made  by  J ung,  of  Heidelberg,  entered 
the  field  early,  having  from  the  first  been  based  on  thoroughly 
st)und,  practical  principles  ;  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  susceptible 
of  and  lias  lent  itself  to  every  improvement  suggested  by  the 
advancing  refinements  of  this  beautiful  art  of  microtomy.  In  its 
latest  form  we  describe  and  illustrate  it,  satisfied  that  it  will  in 
an  almost  perfect  manner  meet  the  general  wants  of  the  biologist's 
laboratory. 

This  microtome  is  based  upon  the  model  of  Rivet ;  but  that  has 
been  immensely  expanded  in  detail.  The  body  of  the  instrument 
consists  of  three  plates,  the  middle  plate,  M,  and  the  side  plates,  S 
and  0,  fig.  344-.  These  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  plate  by  screws. 
S  supports  the  knife-slide,  MS,  which  rests  at  three  points  on  a  planed 
and  polished  track  ;  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  knife-slide  two  other 


Fig.  344. — Jung's  Thoma  microtome. 

points  slide  upon  the  middle  plate.  Thus  in  the  angle  in  Avhich  the 
block  carrying  the  knife  slides  there  are  five  points  of  contact  on 
polished  surfaces,  the  block  itself  having  weight  enough  to  keep  the 
whole  steady,  so  that  at  a  touch  it  glides  to  and  fro  with  a  firmness 
and  precision  that  could  scarcely  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

The  plate  O  is  an  inclined  jjlane,  its  highest  point  being  in  the 
direction  of  M.  The  inclination  of  the  angle  is  1  :  20  ;  it  supports 
the  object-holder,  OS,  Avhich  rests  in  its  place  exactly  as  does  the 
knife-holder,  MS. 

This  plate  also  bears  the  scale  Th,  which,  by  means  of  a  vernier 
on  the  object-holder,  enables  the  thickness  of  the  section  to  be  road 
off. 

The  bottf)Ui  plate  is  at  once  a  base  and  a  receiver  for  the  drip- 
ping spirit,  oil,  kc. 

If  or  fastening  the  knife  a  thumb-screw,  C,  fig.  344,  serves  '>  but  in 
the  instrument  designed  by  the  Zoological  Station,  Naples,  this  is 
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replaced  by  a  single  head-screw,  E,  fig.  345  yhicli  is  provided  with 
holes  and  tightened  by  means  of  a  lever  ;  and  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  use  of  the  knife  there  are  several  holes  drilled  and  tapped  into 

which  this  screw  hts.  ,  , 

The  knives,  of  the  form  A,  fig.  344  are  generally  screwed  directly 
to  the  knife-slide,  and  are  capable  of  the  best  adjustment  for  the 
niost  delicate  and  largest  sections  to  be  made  m  the  direction  of  its 

^^""^Tlie  knife,  hoivever,  is  also  made  upon  another  model,  E  fig.  345  ;  it 
then  has  a  fecial  holder  a,  and  is  secured  in  conical  apertures  by  the 
screws  b,  b\  and  firmly  held  ;  and  as  b  or  b^  is  screwed  farther,  the 
edo-e  may  be  adjusted  towards  a  horizontal  position 

°For  deep  objects  requiring  considerable  length  to  cut  from  there 
^re  plates  provided  for  'elevating  the  knives  and  the  knife-holders. 


Fig.  845.— Tlie  Tlioma  microtome  witli  special  Imife. 


the  object-carrier,  OS.            ATawZes  employs  a  holder  specially  de- 

The  Zoologua  StaHon  at  ^"^^^^^  ^  ^,1^^^^  with  paraffin  on 

signed  for  use  with  pau  fhn    ^^^^  object  ^^^^^^^  .vertically  and 

to  the  cylinder,  by                ^'^^  ^  ^^^^^^  it  is  fastened  by 
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spring  jf.  In  this  way  every  desired  inclination  of  the  object  to  the 
inife  can  be  readily  secured. 

rig.  346  presents  the  same  object-holder,  but  instead  of  the 
•cylinder  a  simple  pair  of  jaws  with  the  screw  m  to  secure  objects  of 


Fig.  346. — Object-holder  witli  jaws. 


■every  variety.  A  cylinder-holder  as  in  fig.  349  can  be  placed  in 
these  jaws  from  wliich  the  benefits  of  the  Neapolitan  holder  can  be 
secured.  But  fig.  346  shows  a  still  greater  improvement  which  can  be 
applied  to  both  object-holders,  viz.  a  peiyeyidicular  displacement  by 
means  of  a  cocj  and  sprinrj  governing  the  height  of  the  mass  fi'om 
which  the  sections  are  to  be  cut. 

The  elevator  in  this  case  is  supported  on  one  side  by  the  prism  P, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  rod  C  ;  these  are  joined  by  the  bridge 
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An  obiect-holder  movable  about  two  horizontal  axes  situated 
perpendicularly  to  each  other  is  seen  in  fig  347.    These  positions 
are  fixed  by  the  milled  heads  l>\ h  ;  e  shows  the  jaws  for  ho  dmg  the 
object,  into  which,  however,  cylinders  like  fig.  349  may  be  intro- 
duced.   This  object-holder  has  a  perpendicular  displacement  con- 
trolled by  a  screw.    The  part,  K,  which  supports  the  chief  axis  of  the 
jaws  is  fitted  on  to  the  triangular  prism  S<,  the  lower  part  oi  which  is 
furnished  with  hinges  ;  on  the  hinge  the  screw  V  moves,  which  at  its 
upper  end  lies  close  to  K,  and  is  sustained  in  this  position  by  the 
steel  plate  £/,  so  that  K  is  carried  up  and  down  wth  it,  and  this  move- 
ment is  read  oflT  by  a  scale  under  S.  i      ,  ■£  j 
Fio-  348  presents  an  obiect-holder  intended  to  analyse  hy  diversified 
.section  objects  which  are  wedged  or  fan-shaped  in  form  on  a  fixed 
axis,  but  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 


348._Obiect-holder  for  analysis  by  diversified  section. 

E  is  a  prism-shaped,  semicircularly  bent  bar,  moving  in  the  slot 
F  F?;  at  fand  6'  the  jaws  occupy  the  position  common  to  those  of 

o¥irJircumference  of  B  a  spiral  is  cut,  which  becomes  slightly 
•  -1         r/   int^this  spiral  a  screw  passes  at  H,  which  is  turned  In 
T^ImC'aTI^^  can  alter  the  position  of  the  arc  to  the 
ti SStott  Lent  of  1  mm  .;  and  the  amoiint  of  the  change  of 

nnri  Vip  read  off  on  the  graduated  circle  K.         .     .  , 
P'in  "  fixed  poSti  the  midctle  of  this  section-holder  is  the  plane 
f  notion  knife.   M  an  object  be  fixed  in  the  jaws  so  that  the 

i  1  vk  of  it  lies  in  this  plane,  it  will  only  be  required  hat 
T  J^^^  L  lvZ^  into  action'to  obtain  wedge-shaped  sections 
S^"Xvel  tWclkness  is  required,  which  will  aU  be  made  in  tin. 

"""'"n  «Pt  of  cylinders  which  may  be  used  with  these  and  other 
iawf  I  reprel/ed  infig.  349  :  by  il  the  cylinder,  G  the compressmg 
jaws  1^  leP;^'  ,  ijeincr  held  in  the  jaws.  . 

''''^V^'JI'  --i^/.  its' vernier  may  be  slidden  up  the  in- 

cline ■ '  buSs  nni  more  accurate  to  control  its  movement  with  tie 
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micrometer-screw.  The  jjoint  of  it  in  tig.  345,  t,  works  on  tlie  polished 
plane  of  an  agate  cone.  The  thread  in  which  the  screw  works  is 
held  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  milled  head  W  in  Sc/i.  It  may  stretch 
up  as  far  as  O,  being  refastened  by  W. 

•    The  screw  in.  is  so  cut  that  a  single  rotation  moves  the  slide  on 
f\y%  mm.,  which  in  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  1  :  20  gives 


Fig.  3iy. — Cylinder  for  use  with  jaws. 


an  elevation  of  the  object  of 


10  0(1    viiiixij,  iV, 

situated  on  the  axis  of  the  screw,  is  divided  into  fifteen  parts  ;  con 
sequently  the  interval  of  each  division  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of 
^  mm. 


mm.     The  barrel  or  drum,  K, 


1  0  0  li 


There  is  also  an  action  by  means  of  a  spring  which  "ives  the 
ear  as  well  as  the  eye  cognisance  of  the  amount  of  elevation  which 
has  taken  place,  which  greatly  relieves  the  eye.  This,  however  can 
be  brought  into  action  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  operator.  ' 


•Freezing  apparatus  for  the  Thoma  microtome. 


Besides  these  object-holders  a  freezing  appai-atus  can  be  added 
-winch  is  simply  placed  on  the  object-slide  as  shown  in  fig.  350. 

Ihe  freezing  is  effected  by  ether-spray.  A  specially  favourable 
«ttect  IS  obtained  if  the  cylinder  (j  is  mica  and  not  glass.  A  layer  of 
Water  freezes  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  seconds. 

Jn  fig.  351  is  shown  a  similar  arrangement  as  an  independent 
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instrument.  A  is  the  plate  on  wliich  the  preparation  is  laid,  g  the 
mica  cylinder,  and  B  the  ^nder-setting  of  ^^"^ vl  torn 
for  the  production  of  the  spray  arc  hxed.  No.  1  tube  is  from 
the  bellows  •  No.  2  carries  air  to  the  ether  bottle  ;  No.  3  is  for  the 
spLy  pohiVof  the  ether  bottle  itself  ;  and  No.  4  is  the  overflow  for 

™he1Si"plate  G  serves  as  the  knife-rest ;  6.is  divided  in  ord^- 
to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  sections  (1  division  =  J^^^^')^^ 
is  the  micrometer-screw  which  raises  the  object  ;  B,  is  the  scre^^ 
wh  ch  fixes  the  clamp  to  a  table  ;  D  is  the  knife  commonly  used 
■IS  E  a  stilet  for  clearing  the  spray  points  without  enlarging  the 

"^'^^350  is  the  same  instrument  capable  of  being  used  with  the 
microtome  instead  of  separately. 


Fig.  351.— IndepeiuTeMt  freezing  apparatus. 

An  arrangement  of  this  machine  for  cutting  large  objects  has 
also  been  devised  which  is  illustrated  -^^  f^^nt  than 

The  knife  is  to  be  placed  <=""^^^^^^^\\^^/Sls  In  order  to 
behind,  in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  on    ^  o^^J^^^s. 

satisfy'all  demands,  the       --^-^^^^  of  blade  can  be 

The  knife  is  so  arranged  that  tlie  A%iioie  Jen„u 

nsed,  andthen  the  screw  ^^^^'^^^^'^l^^ 

knives,  even  of  a  length  of  f  .'^^         the  carrier. 

been  constructed:  th.s  is  J  ^  ^J^,^^^^^^^^ 

The  support  is  ^-^^^^^^^"^^^^^ 

in  the  illustration).  arrano-ed  in  a  position. 
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order  that  a  stream  of  spirit  may.  follow  the  knife  over  the  object, 
Te  followiug  arrangement  is  adopted.  The  spmt-vessel  hp  tunxs 
round  an  axis  on  the  column  h  ;  to  it  is  joined  the  arm  L  which 
caSes  in  front  the  tine  tube  r  (connected  with  W),  and  also  the  rod 
r  the  hitter  is  movable  perpendicularly  and  to  its  lower  end 

carrfer  is 'in  motion,  no  cither  friction  occurs  than  that  of  the  rollers 

i„stmmentV;ri».;l„„  i»the  Oambvidge rockmg m.crotome.  IU= 

.vhich  tits  tightly  on  to  the  end  of  a  cast-iion  le^  e  .  , 

be  made  to  slide  backwaixls  or  forwar  s  so  as  ^"^-^^ 

object  near  to  the  razor  ready  for  f^Jf     ';.hP     To  the  other  end 

of^another  pivoted  system.  ^,  .  „„othei.  pair  of  im  erted 

Immediately  under  he  ^\lZo  Zt^i^^ol  the  base-plate. 
V's  which  rest  on  a  rod  hxed  to  t^^o^PV"''  t  .  +U  nlane  of  the  two 
ll;orizontal  arm  projects  at  "S^^  ^f/J^  .^^tiiS^   0^^^  the  end 
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in  the  boss.  The  Lottoiu  of  the  screw  rests  on  a  pin  fixed  in  the 
base-plate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  turning  the  screw  is  to  raise  or 
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lower  the  end  of  the  horizontal  arm,  and  therefore  to  move  backwards 
lowei  xne  enci  oi  wic  iiu  ^       ^^^^  ^g^^^.  ^^^j. 

or  forwai^ls  tlie  "P^^  ^ 

object  to  be  cut.  The  ^^P  ^^/J'^^^  "^.i^Jthe  cutting  distance.  The 
wlaich  may  be  ^^^f/^f^^.^^^^^  "^.^^^^^^^^^  is  1  in.  and 

tlS^t^nrrtl^^^^^^^^  W  rod  is  k        The  thread 

of  the  screw  is  25  to  the  inch  ;  thus,  if  the  screw  xs  turned  once  round, 
the  object  to  be  cut  will  be  moved  forward  -  _^  of      ,  or  m. 
TbP  turnin-  of  the  screw  is  effected  automatically  as  follows  ■. 

screw  :  an  arm  to  ^-l-'^^- P^^^^^^^t  m^^^^^^^ 

which  supports  the  f         J'^'Xadied  lo  any  convenient  motor. 

wards  by  hand  or  by  a      ,  ^^^'^  pawl  e^W^ 

When  the  arm  is  moved  torwaid  tne  ijawi  c  »  °  ,  g^. 

alS  turns  the  wheel  ;  when  the  arm  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  milling  without  turning  the  wheel.    A  to^^ 

pawl  itself  prevents  any  possibility  f  i^'^^J^^^^^^     I  always 

momentum  more  than  the  ^'^q^^^'^^^  "  ^^.^  ,top    a  detinite 

moved  backwards  and 

amount,  but  the  amount  the  wheeUs  turn«^^^^^  ;;^,fPents  the  pawl 
sector,  which  engages  a  pm  fixed  to  the  pawl  ^1  -^-^^ 
from  engaging  the  mi  hng  of  "^^'^^f.Jl^^^^^^^  of  a 

,  5     .  1    f  1    or  J- of  a  turn.    The  practical  mun- 
maximum  ot       ol  ^  oi       ^  -j^qqq  ^ 

1  tooth  of  the  mUled.4ieel  =  4^in.  =  ;0W)()2.  ^ 

2  teeth      „  I !!£":^  in  =-0025  mm. 
4    ,>        "           "  in.'  =  -01  mm. 

The  mo^mLt  of"the  levlr  -Hch^^s^^^j^^^'S^ 
effected  by  a  string  attached  one  end  of  ann  carrying  the  pawl, 
passes  under  a  pulley  and  is  fastened  to  ^m,-;,  downwards. 

ittached  to  the  other  ^f^^^^^j^ZlX^  ^^""S 
When  the  arm  is  moved  forwaicl  the  leea  ^  r 

pulled,  the  imbedded  object  is  --^^^  P-  ^  ,no  e  i^ick,  the  spring 
is  stretched.    When  the  arm  is  avowed  to  mo  e        ^^^^  ^^^^ 

a^aws  the  im^d«  ^  :^%f^ ^  ^r^^ 

^Pft-^  f  ^^^^^ 
the  end  of  the  forward  stroke  ^^^^^^'J^^^^^ 

iazor.  This  is  an  ^''^^^t^^^^^^  and  produces  the 
mence  the  cutwlien  the  objea  is  tuu  elU^^^        y,^^_^     ^^^^^    ,  . 

nS^lng  t^X^  — ^^^^^^^  '''' 
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instinment :  (Ij  the  price  is  low,  one-sixth  that  of  the  original  form. 
(2)  Less  skill  is  required  from  the  operator,  for  the  endless  silk  band 
is  superseded,  and  the  troublesome  and  difficult  operation  of  lifting 
the  first  sections  from  the  razor  on  to  the  silk  band  is  entirely  avoided. 
The  ribbon  of  sections  now  falls  of  its  own  weight  direct  from  the 
razor  on  to. a  piece  of  gaper  or  glass  slide  placed  to  receive  them,  and 
by  occasionally  moving  the  paper  forward  any  length  of  ribbon  can  be 
obtained.  (3)  The  razor  is  fixed  at  what  has  in  practice  been  found 
the  most  advantageous  inclination  and  angle  for  cutting  ;  and  thus 
an  unnecessaiy  adjustment  and  waste  of  time  are  avoided.  (4)  The 
imbedded  object  is  with  great  ease  and  quickness  brought  up  to  or 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  razor  ;  first,  for  large  amovmts  by  sliding 
backwards  or  forwards  the  brass  tube  on  tlie  cast-iron  lever,  then 
for  smaller  amounts  by  turning  round  the  screw,  when  the  pawl  is 
out  of  gear,  by  means  of  a  small  milled  head  placed  on  the  top  for 
this  purpose.  (5)  There  are  no  delicate  working  parts  which  can 
get  out  of  oi-der,  and  the  whole  instrument  is  easily  taken  apart  for 
packing  and  is  very  portable. 

But  it  is  needful  also  to  describe  one  or  more  of  the  best  iii- 
sti'uments  designed  specially  for  cutting  sections  by  congelation, 
or  freezing  of  the  imbedding  mass.  Dr.  R.  A.  Hayes  designed  an 
ether  freezing  microtome  with  the  object  of  affording  to  those  who. 
have  occasional  need  to  cut  sections  of  tissues  for  pathological 
investigations  &c.  the  means  of  doing  so  quickly,  conveniently,  and 


Fig.  354.— Dr.  Hayes's  ether  freezing  microtome. 


accurately.  It  is  illustrated  in  fig.  354.  It  is  very  compact,  solidly 
constructed  and  simple  in  phm.  It  freezes  rapidly,  and  permits 
sections  of  large  surface  to  be  made  with  precision  ;  sections  1  in. 
X  ^^in.-havmg  been  cut  by  it  without  difficulty. 

It  consists  of  a  solid  cast-iron  base.  A,  10  in.  x  4^  in.,  which  rests 
upon  a  mahogany  block.  Extending  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  upper 
suriace  of  the  base  is  a  V-.shaped  gutter,  on  the  planed  sides  of  which 
Slides  a  heavy  metal  block,  B,  on  the  fiat  top  of  which  the  razor  is 
secured  (any  ordinary  razor  can  be  used),  the  tang  being  grasped 
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lietween  two  flat  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  pressed  together  by  a 
Si  c^ed  nut,  C.  The  razor  by  this  arrangement  can  be  secured  at 
rvlesSed  <mgle  to  the  direction  of  its  motion  to  and  fro 

VlS  freezinS-chamber  is  formed  by  a  short  vulcanite  cyhnder,  D 
its  lowei  end  being  screwed  into  a  brass  base,  E  lo  its  upper  end 
s  fasteieTby  two  bayonet-catches  a  brass  plate,  1,  on  which  the 
tlsue  to  be  cut  is  placed.  Inside  the  cyhnder,  D,  and  rismg  f  rou, 
S  e  base  E  is  an  ordinary  spray,  the  air  and  ether  being  supphed 
the  base,  J^,  1^  passing  outside,  through  the  l^ase.  There 

Toti  op^^^^^^  communicating  with 

the  tub^  to  allow  the  overflow  of  ether  in  case  of  any  accumulatiou 
the  tube,  w>  ^  overflow  may  be  returned  by  the  tube 

mside  the  cylmdei  ,  any  sucn  f^.eezing-chamber  is  secured  to 

to  the  ether  supply  bottle,  il.    J-^e  iiee/.ui^ 

the  top  of  the  micrometer-screw  arrangement,  Z.^vhich  is  ot  t  e 
to  be  cut,  haMiig  been  previou  y  ^^-^^  I    s  upon  the  under 

"    ofT^uL'E  stt  -^^^  ■>  r  f 

surface  ot  the  piate     sex  wui     »   •;i-,„oiioh  and  if  a  number  of  sec- 
time  the  tissue  will  be  frozen  quite  ^hjougli,  ana  i 

tions  are  reciuired  an  ^-^^^  ^h      ctn's  are  easdy  cut', 

the  gumm  proper  alternate  movements  of  the 

as  in  other  microtomes  ot  this  class,  uy  c^lc 

screw  Z  and  stroke  of  the  razor.  imbedded  in 

The  instrument  may  also  ^^^^^f        ."^'^Tij,"  secured  m  position, 
paraffin  or  other  mass,  the  '^^f.^'^^^^''';^^-^^^^^^  on  the 

Lher  by  being  gently  heated  at  its  ^f^^J^^^''^,  by  a  imple  clamp- 
plate  E,  to  which  it  firmly  ^^^heres  onjoolin^^^  tl  free^mg-chauiber. 

ing  arrangement,  which  can  be  ^^^^^^f^f '^^^^^^^  be  cut  in  series 

men  used  in  this  way  large  numbe^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 
by  attaching  to  the  razor  a  hght  suppoit  to  leceive 

''"^^o'tSr  most  serviceable  and  admirable,  because  ^^^^ 

emciZ,  microtome,  especially  for  ^^^^Sk^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Cathcart ;  and  it  is  now  presented  in  a  smipimea 

condition.    The  instrument  is  ^l^^-^-^^^^  t'u^h  more  perfect 

In  this  form  the  clamping  aiTangements  aie  ^^'"^       ^  ^^^^ 

than  in  the  old  form  ;  the  pri^^^^^^^^  "Sir,  and  is 

larger  and  more  convenient  the  ±^eezin  pi  ^^^j^j^j, 
i^rovided  with  an  arrangement  for  preA  entmg  tf\®  ^J^,  .  and 

d/o:Xt/o"rew-W  enaUcs  an  ope»to.-  to 
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part  a  finer  movement  to  the  screw.  The  I'elation  betweeni'the  pitck 
of  the  screw  and  the  circumference  of  its  head  is  such  that  if  th& 


Pig.  355. — Catlicarl's  freezing  microtome. 

edge  be  moved  forward  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  an  object  will  be  raised 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  ;  aud  if  it  be  moved  an  eii>hth  of  an  inch, 
the  object  will  be  raised  a  two-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

In  the  original  instrument  the 
plate  was  supported  on  two  pillars,  in 
order  that  as  little  heat  as  possible 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  freezing- 
plate  from  the  body  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  new  instrument  the  size  of  the 
three  supporting  pillars  and  screws  is 
so  much  reduced  that  the 

conductint!" 

surface  is  not  greater  than  in  the  old 
microtome.  The  arrangement  for  cut- 
tmg  imbedded  sections  consists  of  a  Fic.un. 

tube  which  fits  the  principal  well  of  the  ^Mder  for  Cathcurt's  microtome, 
microtrmie  and  within  which  fits  a  hinged  part  similar  to  an  ordinary 
11^""' a,  .  instrument  are  provided  the  means  of  preparing 

paniffin  blocks  for  imbedding  sections.    •  ^    f  ^ 

When  it  is  intended  to 'use  the  microtome  for  imbedding,  the 
etner  spray,  spray-bellows,  and  ether-bottle  should  )je  removed,  and 
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11     •  ^  i^^on  vnispcl  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of 
the  freezing-tube,  l--;;;^  ti^hc  rawn  from  the  (veil.  The 

the  Pr-cipal  scr^^^^^  ^6  I  now  pLed  in  the  well,  and,  having  been 
imbedding  tube        '^^^^'^  of  the  large  screw,  it  maybe 

pushed  down  ^^^^^  ^^^,^^^^^5;^.  forking  the  largescrew  backwards, 
lowered  to  a  convenient  he  ght  oy         ^  »    in.strument  that 

Mr.  Cathcart  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^JJ^  J^^to  ^vater)  be  placed  on 

few  drops  of  nmcilage  P'^^*  8^^^*°^  eut,  of  about  a  quarter 
the  zinc  plate,  and  that  a  piece  of^^^^^^^  ether\ottle, 

of  an  inch  in  thickness,  ^^^^l  P^^^f ^'l takenand  the  spray  points 
filled  with  anhydrous  methyUted^^^^^  I  ^  ^ 

pushed  into  their  socket.    ^/^/P"^"„™  i^^.^^ter.    The  tissue  should 
viously  removed  by  soaking  io^jn.ght  in^v 

.afterwards  be  soaked  m  f-J°^,,^;^^,'Cs  briskly  until  the  gum 
operator  must  ^^V^^^-f^^X more  gently.    Raise  the  tissue  by 

Sg —^^^^^^^^  ^'-^ 

Pekparation  and  Mounting  of  Objects. 

-TUo  ■.-M'Pnn.rationof  soft  organic  substance.s 
Imbedding  Processes.-T  e^^^^^^^  .^^-^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

for  Bection-cutting  by 'mbec^^^^^^^^  may  ^^^^^^^^^^  ,f  the  sub- 
choice"  between  which  will  depend  up  ^  ^^^^ 

stance.  If  (1)  it  ^^r^tL t^clSg  m  which  will  afford  i^t 
needs  to  be  surrounded  by  ?f  (2)  it  be  partly  occupied, 

,cs  a  fvhoh  the  requisite  ^W^-  -^^t  ^  ^  4  penetrated  by 
like  a  piece  of  lung  by  -^^^'^''^f;ZTp  ;rt  may  be  duly  supported 
the  imbedding  '1^^^         it  may  be  readily  effected 

The  former  is  swiph  ^^bejiding    am  ^^^^^^^^^.^  molten 

by  immersing  the  object  *°     ^^^^^^/^^e  a  consistency,  neither  too 
wax,  which  on  becoming  cold  ^^.^^^ 

brittle  nor  too  soft,  f  ^^^^l^^^XT  J  is  necessary  to  fill  all  natural 
in  the  second  class  of  ^^.^f .  ^^^^^^^^^    material,  so  that  the 

cavities  and  interstices 

most  delicate  organ  ^f^.tlTcomple- 

in  situ  in  each  section,  it  is  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^33  ,f  infiltration  as  is 
It  may  be  ^^^'''"^l.^UjZSy  made  more  complete  by  the 

employed  in  simple        f,f;^^^^^^^^^  materials  in  which  to 

previous  preparation  of  ^^^^^I'^^l^^^  J  the  imbedding  material, 
previously  soak  i  ^^^^^t^^l^^^^^^  thorough  infiltration.  Or 
Ld  which  will  ^^l^'^'f       '^'Xhed  by  a  process  of  evaporation. 

which  will  admit  of  cutting  ^^.j^  suffice;  m 

For  simple  imbedding  the  ^^^/^.^'l^^^J         been  cut  longitu- 
^J,  the  f ter,  object,  the  cavi^ 

dinally,  and  a  cavity  has  to  be  inae  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^  to  effect 

should  be  ^nrbec«^  w^^^^^^^  fi"--essof  enclosure 
S  i/ii^:;«^^  "  thecavitybypi-essuie. 
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because  when  the  object  is  enclosed  between  the  two  half- cylinders 
of  pith  and  plugged  (if  necessary)  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  micro- 
tome-well or  holder,  the  pith  should  then  be  moistened  with  alcohol 
or  other  suitable  fluid,  and  the  compressed  pith-cells  driven  together 
to  make  space  for  the  tissue  tend  by  capillarity  to  regain  their  form 
and  position  as  the  alcohol  penetrates  them  ;  but  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  cavity  been  cut  out.  In  this  way  the  object  en- 
closed is  firmly  held  in  all  directions,  and  may  be  readily  divided  into 
sections. 

For  simple  imbedding  in  wax  or  paraffin  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  cyluider  of  metal,  or  a  box  or  tray  of  cardboard  or  paper,  into 
which  to  pour  the  melted  composition  for  imbedding.  But  a  still 
better  plan  is  to  employ  sets  of  two  pieces  of  type-metal,  cast  in 
rectangular  form  of  various  heights  and  capable  of  being  placed  together 
as  in  fig.  356  A  ;  in  this  way  a  suitable  box  is  formed,  and  the  end  of 
the  shorter  arm  being  triangularly  enlarged  outwards,  it  is  closed 
sufficiently  to  retain  the  wax.  Placed  in  this  way,  with  the  short 
arms  nearer  to  or  farther  from  each  other,  as  a  less  or  greater  imbed- 
ding mass  is  required, 

they  are  set  on  a  plate  | 
of  glass  which  has  been    —    — ' 


wetted  with  glycerin 
and  gently  warmed. 
The  melted  paraffin  or 
composition  is  now 
poured  into  this  mould 
until  a  certain  desired 
level   of    the   Avax  is 


reached,  and  Avhen  the         Frr  ■^'ia  a    t„„o     <.  i       j.    ■  , 

r,  11,  ■^^<-- ^3'' '^•—Type-metal  case  for  imbeddinff 

wax  has  cooled  to  a  con-  "umg. 


sistency  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  in  its  place  the  mass 
to  be  imbedded,  it  is  placed  in  a  desired  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
cool  wax  and  the  remainder  of  the  mould  is  filled  up  with  melted  wax 
It  often  haiDpens  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  place  an  obiect  or  a 
tissue  m  a  special  position  in  the  imbedcUng  mass,  so  that  sections  in 
a  given  direction  may  be  secured.    In  this  case  we  have  to  use  soinp 
method  of  '  orienting  '  the  object,  and  in  some  cases  this  requires  t  e 
fse  of  at  least  a  fixed  hand  lens  or  even  a  microscope     It  is 
frequently  a  very  difficult  matter  to  properly  orien   ?e ry  sma 
^bjects  such  as  spherical  eggs,  so  that  sections  may  pass  throLw 
desired  plane.    In  working  on  the  embrvolocrv  of  tb^ 
shrimn  Ml-   T  «  TT,-      i     £       i  ,i     ^^^"^yoiogy  ot  tlie  common 
sniTmp,  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley  found  the  following  process  very  conve- 

Jnd  b.  ^T'^^^*'^/''        F^^'-'^*^     accomplished  in  the  usial  way 

hen  he  w  V''^  n  •  ^  '7  ™^^diately  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
now  nlaced  on  t.''  f  ^""'^  crystal,  glass  upwards,  is 

now  placed  on  the  stage,  and  the  eggs  examined  under  a  lens. 

then  with  n  TV-':        f  """^''^        ^^'''"^^y  ^gg  lies,  and 

and  i-n      u  '"'^y  '^^^^  ^^ith  the  surrounding  paraffin 

ffired'I  r  "'"^  r  ''""'^^y      f'^^'^^^d  to  the  block  in  a^y 

<lesired  position     After  all  which  have  been  dropped  in  a  suitable 
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position-are  thus}  cut  out,  the  i)araffiii.  is  again  raelt^,  aiid  afteir 
stillin<-  the  eRgs  the  cutting  is  continued  as  betore  . '    ,  r  ' 

A  more  general  methocf  is  to  take  a  co..nnoa  fiat  medicme  bottle, 
as  infi-.  357,  fitted  with  a  cork  through  which  two  tubes  pass  oi, 
f  the  mouth  is  small,  one  tube  may  be  fastened  into  a  hole  driUea 
4-  +1  rbottle  One  of  these  tubes.  A,  is  connected  with  hot  and 
"d  l  wSe"  he  oSer,  B,  is  a  discharge-pipe  for  the  water  entermg 
^S^bottle  by  and  raising^r  ~  empera.ure  _  oi 
cold  water  is  ^^^owedjo  flow^^^  ^J,^ 

cemented  fast,  so  as  to  inclose  a  rectangular 
space,  0,  which  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  melted 

pari^n.^^^  as  the  warm  water  circulates  through 
the  bottle^the  paraffin  remains  liuid  and  objects 
in  it  may  be  arranged  under  the  microscope  by 
lioht  from  above  or  below,  .and  can  be  onented 
with  reference  to  the  sides  of  the  paraffin  re- 
PPnticle  or  with  reference  to  lines  drawn  upon 
hf  su  Ice  of  the  bottle.    When  the  cold  water 
aUowed  to  enter  in  place  of  the  warm  the 
paraffin  congeals  rapidly,  and  may  be  easily  re- 
moved as  one  piece.    The  discharge-pipe  shou  d 
Ten  near  the^pper  surface  of  the  bottle,  to 
draw  off  any  air  which  may  accumulate  there. 

In  using  the  Thoma  form  of  microtome 
where  the  object  is  held  in  jaws,  tl-  ^-^-f^^^^' 
mass  must  of  course  be  cast  a  ^^^^fj^^^ 
and  placed  directly  in  the  i^^^'^ '^"^"^^^i 
to  slices  of  cork  which  may  be  placed  in  contact 

^^^^Sons  have  been  cut  and  Re  placed 
4-1,^  tlii'i-.  spnver  for  mounting,  it  is  veiy 
SSabt  tX  aUe  easily  to  free  the  section. 

-i:-?^iJj;ife?^t^ 

the  cavities  o^the  obje/t  is  not  ^^^Z^:^^::^  it 

method  is  to  itrepare  ^^l^^f;^}'^^^^^^^       tlie^mmediate  contact 

with  a  film  of  some  ^^^^^^^/l^^^f  ^ect  and  which  can  be  even  mov. 
of  the  imbedding  mass  with       ob.iect  an^  ^^j^^^^.^^, 

easily  removed  than  the  paraffin.  J^^^g  ^  ^^^^^  time  and  taken 
into  which  the  prepared  tissue  ^M^l^^^  ^  \  for  clearing  the 

out  and  allowed  to  evaporate     The  oil  ot  c 

section  will  dissolve  It  -'-^1;^^^^^%^^^^  ready  prepared  for 

Imbedding  ^^^^^'r^^'^^ZZ  IT^^^^  to  the  fornmh^  of 


Fig.  357.  —  Arrange- 
ment for  the  orienta- 
tion oi  objects  m 
paraffin. 
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mixino-  paraffins  of  various  melting-points  we  can  obtain  accurately 
a  wax^of  the  consistency  we  need  for  laboratories,  of  different  tem- 
peratures, or  for  the  same  laboratory  at  different  periods  of  the  year' 
If  we  take,  for  example,  a  paraffin  with  a  melting-point  of  136°  F.' 
and  melt  two  parts  of  this  with  one  part  of  a  paraffin  having  a 
meltin>^-point  of  110°  F.,  we  shall  have  a  mass  that  will  cut  satisfac- 
torily fn  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  ;  while  the  paraffin  with  the  lower 
melting-point  will  serve  well  for  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  "We 
rarely  need  to  work  in  lower  or  higher  temperatures  than  these. 
But  by  mixing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  pure  vaselin  and  the 
paraffin 'melting  at  136°  F.,  an  imbedding  mass  that  will  cut  well  at 
55°  F.  ckn  be  obtained. 

Another  imbedding  mass  which  is  extremely  useful  may  be  made 
by  melting  together  equal  parts  by  weight  of  white  wax  and  olive 
oil.  This  will  work  well  from  60°  F.  to  65°  F.  For  a  higher  tem- 
pei-ature  than  this  add  a  httle  more  wax  ;  for  a  lower  temperature,  a 
little  more  oil. 

In  order  to  prepare  delicate  tissues  &c.  by  complete  impregnation 
with  paraffin  before  imbedding,  it  is  needful  to  use  a  suitable  solvent. 
This  may  be  chloroform,  creosote,  oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

Before  imbedding,  the  material  to  be  imbedded  would  have  been 
hardened  and  otherwise  prepared  ;  the  mode  in  which  this  may  be 
done  will  be  described  subsequently  in  this  chapter.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  the  object  is  taken  immediately  from  alcohol  of  full 
strength.  From  this  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  creosote,  oil  of  cloves, 
or  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine  answering  sufficiently  well  for  larger 
bodies.  When  this  has  completely  replaced  the  spirit,  the  body  is  ta 
be  imraersed  for  some  little  time  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
paraffin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When  it  has  lain  sufficiently  long  in 
this  to  be  thoroughly  penetrated,  it  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  melted 
paraffin,  which  should  not  be  more  heated  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  quite  liquid  ;  and  it  should  be  moved  about  in  this  for  some  little 
time,  an  occasional  gentle  squeeze  being  given  to  it  with  the  forceps 
so  that  the  solution  may  be  replaced  as  completely  as  possible  by  the 
liquefied  paraffin.  When  hardened  by  cooHng,  the  substance  thus 
prepared  may  be  '  imbedded  '  in.  the  moulds  in  the  manner  already- 
described,  the  coating  with  gum  being  of  course  omitted.  When 
the  paraffin  has  perfectly  solidified,  the  mould  is  to  be  lifted  off  its 
glass  bottom,  and  the  block  taken  out  is  then  ready  for  cutting. 
In  using  the  section-knife,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  constantly 
wettejl  with  methylated  spirit,  and  it  is  desirable  that  each  section, 
should  be  removed  from  it  before  another  is  taken,  except  of  course 
where  the  connexion  of  each  section  with  the  preceding  is  sought 
to  be  maintained,  when  sections  united  successively  together  in 
'  ribbons  '  can  be  readily  effected,  all  that  is  needful  being  the  right 
quality  in  the  imbedding  material  involving  the  adhesion  of  each  to 
the  other  as  they  are  successively  cut,  and  a  section  smoother  on  the 
edge  of  the  cutting  blade. 

Celloidin  as  cm  imbedding  mass. — This  is  a  preparation  of  pure 
Ijyroxylin.  It  may  be  obtained  in  cakes  of  a  tough,  pliant  nature, 
liaving  the  consistency  suitable  for  section- cutting.    It  is  soluble  in 
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ether  and  alcohol.    Small  pieces  of  the  celloidin  tablets  are  dissolved 
readily  in  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  •  the  properly 
hardened  tissue,  having  been  dehydrated  in  strong  alcohol,  is  re- 
moved to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  where  it 
must  remain  two  or  three  hours,  and  longer  if  convenient.    It  Ls  theu  . 
transferred  to  a  tliin  solution  of  celloidin  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  > 
or  other  tightly  closed  vessel,  where  it  should  remain  ten  or  twelve 
hours  at  least,  and  can  only  be  benefited  by  a  very  prolonged  hath. 
A  much  thicker  solution  of  celloidin  must  be  prepared  and  at  hand. 
Take  out  the  organ  or  tissue  from  the  thin  solution,  and  suffer  the 
celloidin  to  evaporate  until  a  film  is  formed.    This  is  preferably  done 
on  a  piece  of  leather.    Surround  it  now  with  ibhe  thick  celloidin,  and 
wait  until  again  a  film  has  formed,  and  then  the  whole  is  thrown 
into  strong  alcohol,  where  it  may  remain  until  it  is  desired  to  cut 
sections. 

Sections  are  best  cut  with  the  razor  moistened  with  alcohol,  and 
they  may  be  floated  into  the  same  fluid. 

To  mount,  it  is  not  needful  to  remove  the  celloidin  if  we  employ 
glycerin,  glycerin  jelly,  or  Farrant's  medium  {q.v.)  \  but  if  we  desire 
to  mount  in  balsam  the  section  should  be  dehydrated  with  95  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  and  cleared  with  oil  of  origanum  or  oil  of  clove. 

Imbedding  by  Congelation  or  Freezing. — From  the  amount  of 
water  they  contain,  perfectly  fresh  tissues  may  be  frozen  without 
being  enclosed  in  any  medium,  and  as  readily  cut ;  but  the  inevitable 
formation  of  ice  crystals  cuts  and  tears  delicate  anatomical  elements. 
A  fluid  mass  that  will  freeze  Avithout  crystallising,  and  when  frozen 
permits  the  action  of  the  knife,  is  what  is  needed.  Gum  arable  is  pre- 
cisely suited  in  this  case.  The  substance  to  be  cut  (which  may  either 
be  fresh,  or  have  been  hardened  by  some  of  the  processes  to  be  here- 
after described,  must  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  a  thick  solution  of 
<mm.  If  the  substance  to  be  cut  has  been  immersed  in  alcohol,  this 
must  be  completely  removed  in  the  first  instance  by  immersion  in 
water  for  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
mass  ;  for  the  gum  will  not  penetrate  any  part  which  is  still 
alcoholised.  The  substance  should  be  then  immersed  in  the  gum- 
solution  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  frozen, 
in  order  that  every  part  maybe  permeated  by  the  gum,  and  no  water 
be  left  to  form  crystals  of  ice. 

With  the  ether-spray  microtome,  which  is  simpler  and  easier  to 
work  than  the  ice-freezing  instrument,  the  freezing  is  produced  by 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid  injected  into  the  freezing-chamber. 
The  substance  to  be  cut  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  well,  as  soon 
as  the  gum  begins  to  harden  at  its  periphery,  and  should  be  held  m 
place  until  fixed  by  the  advancing  congelation.  In  cutting  the 
sections  no  wetting  of  the  knife  is  necessary,  as  it  is_  kept  sut- 


sections  no  wetung  or  tne  Kiuie  is  uBces&tnj,  n-o  xv^.^,- — 

ficiently  wetted  by  the  thawing  gum.    The  sections  should  be  placet 
in  methylated  spirit  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  ;  and  this 
dy  dissolves  out  the  gum,  but  removes  any  air-bubbles  the 
7  contain.    If  the  section  is  to  be  at  once  mounted  (whicn 


.section  may  contani.    It  the  section  is  to  be  at  once  mountea  V"'"", 
should  always  be  done  if  it  be  very  delicate  and  liable  to  be  spoUe 
bv  maiaipulation),  it  should  be  placed  on  the  slide  before  it  has  thawe 
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and  washed  by  forming  around  it  a  little  pool  of  dilute  spirit,  -which 
may  be  readily  changed  two  or  three  times  by  the  glass  syringe. 
.Sections  cut  by  the  freezing  process  may  for  the  most  part  be  mounted 
in  fflycerin  jelly,  for  which  no  other  preparation  will  be  needed  than 
the°use  (if  desired)  of  the  staining  process  hereafter  to  be  described. 
But  if,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  sections  more  transparent, 
mounting  them  in  Canada  balsam  or  dammar  is  preferred,  they  must 
be  treated  first  with  strong  spirit,  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
then  with  either  oil  of  cloves  or  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  claimed  by 
Dr.  Eutherfoi-d,  as  the  special  advantage  of  the  freezing  process, 
that  '  delicate  organs,  such  as  the  retina,  the  embryo,  villi  of  the  in- 
testines, lung,  trachea  with  its  ciliated  epithelium,  may  all  be  readily 
■cut  without  fear  of  their  being  destroyed  by  the  imbedding  agents.' 
When  imbedded  in  paraffin,  very  delicate  structures  are  more  liable 
to  damage,  the  villi  of  the  intestine,  for  instance,  being  often  de- 
nuded of  their  epithelium,  and  sometimes  themselves  torn. 

Celloidin  as  a  Congelation  Mass. — Dr.  A.  HUl,  of  Downing 
'College,  Cambridge,  has  for  years  employed  celloidin  as  a  freezing  sub- 
stance with  beautiful  results.  A  similar  process,  differing  somewhat 
in  details,  was,  however,  published  by  J.  W.  Barrett  ('  J ourn.  Anat. 
and  Phys.'  No.  7, 1885).  Dr  Hill  has  at  the  Editor's  request  favoured 
him  with  the  following  description  of  his  method,  and  some  of  his 
■exquisite  mountings  of  brain  tissue  accomplished  by  its  means. 

As  originally  recommended  the  celloidin  is  set  in  80  per  cent, 
■alcohol  and  cut  under  spirit,  but  under  these  circumstances  it  presents 
•a  tough,  resilient,  and  disagreeable  substance  to  the  razor,  whei'ea? 
there  is  no  substance  or  tissue  more  satisfactory  to  cut  than  celloidin 
saturated  with  water  and  frozen.  For  this  method  pieces  of  tissue 
are  placed  after  appropriate  hardening  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  al- 
cohol is  replaced  once  or  twice  by  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  three 
parts,  ether  one  part.  Into  the  bottle  containing  the  tissue  a  piece  of 
Schering's  celloidin  is  then  dropped,  next  day  another  piece,  and  so 
on  until  the  solution  of  celloidin  flows  with  difficulty.  To  obtain 
this  result  requires  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  process  may  of  course 
he  cut  short  by  using  a  strong  solution  of  celloidin  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  the  longer  process  amply  repays  for  the  trouble  by  ensuring  com- 
plete penetration  of  the  celloidin  into  the  tissue  and  yielding  when 
set  a  homogeneous  mass  not  liable  to  curl  up  when  cut.  Tissue  and 
celloidin  solution  are  then  poured  out  together  into  a  shallow  basin, 
■which  is  covered  by  a  glass  plate.  Evaporation  takes  place  slowly, 
and  in  three  to  four  days  a  firm,  uniform  mass  is  obtained.  A  block 
•of  celloidin  with  the  tissue  imbedded  is  cut  out  and  thrown  into 
Water  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  may  be  placed  in 
gum  and  ether  frozen  and  cut  at  once  or  presei'ved  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  aseptic  gum  or  spirit.  The  celloidin  may  be  set  much 
jnore  expeditiously  by  pouring  it  into  a  paper  boat  which  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  chloroform.  In  this  way  the  celloidin  is  set  in  a  very 
■short  time  with,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  no  loss  of  bulk. 

_  The  sections  when  cut  and  stained  must  be  dehydrated  in  strong 
spint,  immersed  for  a  few  moments  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  cleared 
uioil  of  thyme,  oil  of  bergamot,  or  turpentine  and  creosote  (ten  parts 
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to  one  part  liecated  togetlier),  but  not  in  oil  of  cloves,  the  celloidia 
being  soluble  in  the  latter  reagent.  .  „       „  ^  ^  c-  i 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Sections  of  Hard  Substances.— bub- 
stances  which  are  too  hard  to  be  sliced  in  a  microtome— such  as 
bones,  teeth,  shells,  corals,  fossils  of  all  kinds,  and  even  some  dense  . 
vec^etable  tissues— can  only  be  reduced  to  the  requisite  thinness  for 
microscopical  examination  by  grinding  down  thick  sections  until 
thev  become  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.    General  directions  tor 
making  such  preparations  will  be  here  given     but  those  special  de- 
tails of  management  which  particular  substances  may  require  will 
be  c^iven  when  these  are  respectively  described.    The  hrst  thing  to 
be  done  will  usually  be  to  procure  a  section  of  the  substance,  as  thm 
as  it  can  be  safely  cut.    Most  substances  not  siliceous  may  be  divided 
by  the  fine  saws  used  by  artisans  for  cutting  brass  ;  and  these  may 
be  best  worked  either  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  such^  as  that 
devised  by  Dr.  Matthews,^  or,  if  by  hand,  between  '  guides,  such  as 
are  attached  for  this  purpose  to  Hailes's  and  some  other  microtomes. 
But  there  are  some  bodies  (such  as  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  porcel- 
laneous shells),  which,  though  merely  calcareous,  are  so  hard  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  and  tedious  to  divide  them  m  this  mode  ;  and 
it  is  much  the  quicker  operation  to  slit  them  with  a  disc  of  soft  iron 
(resembling  that  used  by  the  lapidary)  charged  at  its  edge  ^th  cha- 
mond-dustt  which  disc  may  be  driven  m  an  ordinary  lathe.  Where 
waste  of  material  is  of  no  account,  a  very  expeditious  method  ot 
obtaining  pieces  fit  to  grind  down  is  to  detach  tliem  from  the  masj 
with  a  strong  pair  of  'cutting  pincers,'  or,  if  they  be  of  small 
dimensions,  with  '  cutting  pliers'  ;  and  a  flat  surface  must  then  be 
o-iven  to  it,  either  by  holding  them  to  the  side  of  an  orcbnary  grind- 
stone or  by  rubbing  on  a  plate  of  lead  (cast  or  planed  to  a  perfect 
W)  chai'ged  with  emery!  or  by  a  strong-toothed  file^^^^^^^^  former 
being  the  most  suitable  for  the  hardest  substances,  the  latter  foi  the 
touqhest     There  are  certain  substances,  especially  calcareous_  fossils 
of  wood  bone,  and  teeth,  in  which  the  greatest  care  is  required  in 
the  performance  of  these  preliminary  operations,  on  account  of  then 
extreme  friability  ;  the  vibration  produced  by  the  working  of  the 
2w  or  the  file,  ol  hj  grinding  on  a  rough  surface,  bemg  sufficient  to 
dSntegrate  e'ven  a  thick  mass,  so  that  it  f al  s  to  P-^e^  -°der  the 
hand  -  such  specimens,  therefore,  it  is  requisite  to  treat  with  great 
caption  cUvidFng  them'by  the  smooth  action  of  ^^^^^^^^^Xit^Z 
rubbing  them  down  upon  nothing  rougher  than  a  '''^'y.^f  ^^^-^^e- 
on  the 'corundum  files'  now  sold  in  the  tool-shops,  -^^^^l^J^^^  J^f^ 
by  imbedding  corundum  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  m  a  hard,  le 
sfnous  substance.    Where  (as  often  happens    such  specimens  are- 
sufficiently  porous  to  admit  of  the  penetration  of  Canada  balsam,  it 
tm  be  des&able,  after  soaking  them  in  turpentine  for  a  while,  to 
W  some  iTquid  balsam  upon  the  parts  through  which  the  section  ^ 
to^a'rand  then  to  place  the  specimen  before  the  fire  or  m  an  o^en 

been  Bpecially  instructed  in  the  u bo  of  it. 

i  Jcurn  Q'UfikeM  Microsc.  Cluh,  vol.  vi.  1880,  p.  83. 
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for  some  little  time,  so  as  first  to  cause  the  balsam  to  run  in,  and 
then  to  harden  it  ;  by  this  means  the  specimen  will  be  rendered 
much  more  tit  for  the  processes  it  has  afterwards  to  undergo.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  small  size,  awkward  shape,  or 
extreme  hardness  of  the  body  occasions  a  difficulty  in  holding  it 
either  for  cutting  or  grinding  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  much  better  to 
attach  it  to  the  glass  in  the  first  instance  by  any  side  that  happens 
to  be  flattest,  and  then  to  rub  it  down  by  means  of  the  '  hold '  of  the 
glass  upon  it,  until  the  projecting  portion  has  been  brought  to  a 
plane,  and  has  been  prepared  for  permanent  attachment  to  the  glass. 
This  is  the  method  which  it  is  generally  most  convenient  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  small  bodies  ;  and  there  are  many  which  can  scarcely 
be  treated  in  any  other  way  than  by  attaching  a  number  of  them  to 
the  glass  at  once  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  mutually  sup- 
port one  another.' 

The  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  then  to  be  proceeded  with, 
depends  upon  whether  the  section  is  to  be  ultimately  set  up  in  Canada 
balsam,  or  is  to  be  mounted  '  dry,'  or  in  fluid.  In  the  former  case 
the  following  is  the  plan  to  be  pursued  : — The  flattened  surface  is  to 
be  pohshed  by  rubbing  it  with  water  on  a  '  Water-of-Ayr '  stone,  or 
■on  a  hone  or  '  Turkey '  stone,  or  on  an  '  Arkansas '  stone  ;  the  first  of 
the  three  is  the  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  the  two  latter, 
being  much  harder,  may  be  employed  for  substances  which  resist  it.^ 
When  this  has  been  sufficiently  accomplished,  the  section  is  to  be 
attached  with  hard  Canada  balsam  to  a  slip  of  thick,  well-annealed 
glass  ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  final  result  will  often  depend  upon 
the  completeness  of  its  adhesion  to  this,  the  means  of  most  effectually 
securing  that  adhesion  will  now  be  described  in  detail.  The  slide 
having  been  placed  on  the  cover  of  the  water-bath,  and  the  previously 
hai'dened  balsam  having  been  softened  by  the  immersion  of  the  jar 
containing  it  in  the  bath  itself,  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  this  should 
be  laid  on  the  sUde  to  form,  when  spread  out  by  liquefaction,  a  thick 
drop,  somewhat  larger  than  the  surface  of  the  object  to  be  attached. 
The  slide  should  then  be  allowed  to  cool  in  order  that  the  hardness 
of  the  balsam  should  be  tested.    If  too  soft,  as  indicated  by  its 

]  Thus,  in  making  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  of  Foraminifera,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  slice  them  through,  they  must  be  laid  close  together  in  a  bed  of 
hardened  Canada  balsam  on  a  slip  of  glass,  in  such  positions  that  when  rubbed  down 
the  plane  of  section  shall  traverse  them  in  the  desired  directions  ;  and  one  flat  surface 
having  been  thus  obtained  for  each,  this  must  be  turned  downwards,  and  the  other 

f  AT^"^"*^  away.  The  following  ingenious  plan  was  suggested  by  Dr.  WalHch  {Ann. 
■of  Nat.  Hist.  July  1861,  p.  58)  for  turning  a  number  of  minute  objects  together,  and 
pus  avoiding  the  tediousness  and  difficulty  of  turning  each  one  separately:  The 
specimens  are  cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  thin  film  of 
auca,  which  is  then  attached  to  a  glass  slide  by  the  same  means;  when  they  have 
oeen  ground  down  as  far  as  may  be  desired,  the  slide  is  gi-adually  heated  just  suf- 
nciently  to  allow  of  the  detaclunent  of  the  mica-fihu  and  the  specimens  it  carries;  and 
a  clean  slide  with  a  thin  layer  of  hardened  balsam  having  been  pfepared,  the  mica- 
nun  IS  transferred  to  it  with  the  ground  surface  downwards.  When  its  adhesion  is 
^complete,  the  grinding  may  be  proceeded  with ;  and  as  the  mica-film  will  yield  to  the 

tone  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  specimens,  now  reversed  in  position,  may  be 
leduced  to  requisite  thinness. 

. •'^s  the  flatness  of  the  polished  surface  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that 
foi  1  f  J'®**  themselves  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time;  and  whenever  they  are 
tf  ^'^^^  rubbed  down  on  any  one  part  more  than  on  another,  they  should 

B  nattened  on  a  paving-stone  with  fine  sand,  or  on  the  lead-plate  with  emery. 
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ready  yielding  to  the  thumb-nail,  it  should  be  heated  a  little  more^ 
care  being  taken  not  to  make  it  boil  so  as  to  form  bubbles  ;  if  too 
hard,  which  will  be  shown  by  its  chipping,  it  should  be  re-melted 
and  diluted  with  more  fluid  balsam,  and  then  set  aside  to  cool  as 
before.    When  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  right  consistence,  the  section  . 
should  be  laid  upon  its  surface  with  the  polished  side  downwards  ; 
the  slip  of  glass  is  next  to  be  gradually  warmed  until  the  balsam  is 
softened,  special  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  formation  of  bubbles  ; 
and  the  section  is  then  to  be  gently  pressed  down  upon  the  liquefied 
balsam,  the  pressure  being  at  first  applied  rather  on  one  side  than 
over  its  whole  area,  so  as  to  drive  the  superfluous  balsam  m  a  sort 
of  wave  towards  the  other  side,  and  an  equable  pressure  being  finally 
made  over  the  whole.    If  this  be  carefully  done,  even  a  very  large 
section  may  be  attached  to  glass  without  the  intervention  of  any  air- 
bubbles.    If,  however,  they  should  present  themselves,  and  they 
cannot  be  expelled  by  increasing  the  pressure  over  the  part  beneath 
which  they  are,  or  by  slightly  shifting  the  section  from  side  to  side, 
it  is  better  to  take  the  section  entirely  off,  to  melt  a  little  tresh  bal- 
sam upon  the  glass,  and  then  to  lay  the  section  upon  it  as  before 

When  the  section  has  been  thus  secured  to  the  glass,  and  the 
attached  part  thoroughly  saturated  (if  it  be  porous)  with  hard 
Canada  balsam,  .it  may  be  readily  reduced  in  thickness,  either  by 
grinding  or  filing,  as  before,  or,  if  the  thickness  be  excessive,  by 
taking  off  the  chief  part  of  it  at  once  by  the  slitting  wheel,  bo 
soon,  however,  as  it  approaches  the  thinness  of  a  piece  of  ordinary 
card,  it  should  be  rubbed  down  with  water  on  one  of  the  smooth 
stones  previously  named,  the  glass  slip  being  held  beneath  the 
finc^ers  with  its  face  downwards,  and  the  pressure  being  applied 
with  such  equality  that  the  thickness  of  the  section  shaU  be  (as 
nearly  as  can  be  discerned)  equal  over  its  entire  surface.    As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  be  translucent,  it  should  be  placed  under  the  micro-  ■ 
scope  (Particular  regard  being  had  to  the  method  of  illummation 
so  as  not  to  flood  the  object  with  light),  and  note  taken  of  any 
inequality  :  and  then  when  it  is  again  laid  upon  the  stone,  such 
inequality  may  be  brought  down  by  making  fP^^^^^l  P^'^™/;*'i 
the  forefinger  upon  the  part  of  the  slide  above  it     When  the 
thinness  of  the  section  is  such  as  to  cause  the  water  to  spread 
around  it  between  the  glass  and  the  stone,  an  excess  of  thick- 
ness on  either  side  may  often  be  detected  by  noticing  the  smallei 
distance  to  which  the  liquid  extends.    In  proportion  as  the  ^ub- 
s  ance  attached  to  the   glass   is  g--d  -way,  the  supe^^^^^^^^^^^ 
balsam  which  may  have  exuded  around  it  will  be  broug^it  mto 
contact  with  the  stone  ;  and  this  should  be  removed  with  a  kmte, 
Tare  being  taken,  however,  that  a  margin  be  still  left  round  tli^3  edge 
of  the  section.    As  tlie  section  approaches  the  degree  of  thinness 
which  is  most  suitable  for  the  display  of  its  organisation,  great  c.ne 
must  be  taken  that  the  grinding  process  be  not  carried  too  and 
Spouent  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  microscope,  which  it  is 
cr^ient  to  have  always  at  hand  when  work  oi  ^^^d^^^^ 


which 
kind  is 
ite  stri; 

caHnl/ ¥  dYsplayecrin"iTs  high~es"t"  perfection,  when  a  very 


con veniern;  T-u  nave  .ii..c.j.o  c  ......  .... —  .  f;„,„+p  ctmrturfr 

carried  on.  There  are  many  substances  whose  intimate  structuie 
caiiie(-i  uji.     J-  1-   c — wlimi  a  verv  little- 
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more  reduction  would  destroy  the  section  altogether  ;  and  every 
microscopist  who  has  occupied  himself  in  making  such  preparations 
can  tell  of  the  number  which  he  has  sacrificed  in  order  to  attain 
this  perfection.  Hence,  if  the  amount  of  material  be  limited,  it  is 
advisable  to  stop  short  as  soon  as  a  good  section  has  been  made,  and 
to  lay  it  aside — '  letting  well  alone  — whilst  the  attempt  is  being 
made  to  procure  a  letter  one  ;  if  this  should  fail,  another  attempt 
may  be  made,  and  so  on,  until  either  success  has  been  attained  or 
the  whole  of  the  material  has  been  consumed  ;  the  first  section, 
however,  still  remaining,  whereas,  if  the  first,  like  every  subsequent 
section,  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  perfection,  no  trace 
will  be  left  'to  show  what  once  has  been.'  In  judging  of  the 
appearance  of  a  section  in  this  stage  under  the  microscope,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  its  transparence  will  subsequently  be  consider- 
ably increased  by  mounting  in  Canada  balsam  :  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  fossils  to  which  a  deep  hue  has  been  given  by  the 
infiltration  of  some  colouring  matter,  and  with  any  substances 
whose  particles  have  a  molecular  aggregation  that  is  rather  amor- 
phous than  crystalline.  When  a  sufticient  thinness  has  been  attained, 
the  section  may  generally  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  this  must  be  managed  will  be  detailed  hereafter. 

By  a  slight  variation  in  the  foregoing  process,  sections  may  be 
made  of  structures,  in  which  (as-  in  corals)  hard  and  soft  parts  are 
combined,  so  as  to  show  both  to  advantage.  Small  pieces  of  the 
substance  are  first  to  be  stained  thoroughly  and  are  then  to  be 
'  dehydrated  '  by  alcohol.  A  thin  solution  of  copal  in  chloroform  is 
to  be  prepared,  in  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  immersed  ;  and  this 
solution  is  to  be  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  until  it  can  be 
drawn  out  in  threads  which  become  brittle  on  cooling.  The  pieces 
are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  laid  aside  to  harden  ;  and  when  the 
copal  has  become  so  firm  that  the  edge  of  the  finger-nail  makes  no 
impression,  they  are  to  be  cut  into  slices  and  ground  down  attached 
to  glass  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  sections  being  finally 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  sections  (attached  to  glass)  may 
be  partially  or  completely  decalcified,  the  soft  parts  remaining  in 
situ,  by  first  dissolving  out  the  copal  with  chloroform  ;  when,  after 
being  well  washed  in  water,  they  should  be  again  stained,  and 
mounted  either  in  weak  spirit,  or  (after  having  been  dehydrated)  in 
Canada  balsam. ^ 

A  difierent  mode  of  procedure,  however,  must  be  adopted  when 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  sections  of  bone,  tooth,  or  other  finely  tubular 
structures,  iwipenetrated  by  Canada  balsam.  If  tolerably  thin  sec- 
tions of  them  can  be  cut  in  the  first  instance,  or  if  they  are  of  a  size 
and  shape  to  be  held  in  the  hand  whilst  they  are  being  roughly  ground 
down,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  attach  them  to  glass  at  all;  it  is 
frequently  convenient  to  do  this  at  first,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  '  hold '  upon  the  specimen  ;  but  the  surface  which  has 
been  thus  attached  must  afterwards  be  completely  rubbed  away  in 

1  See  Koch  in  Zoologischer  Anzeig.  Bd.  i.  p.  86.  The  Author,  having  seen 
\Dy  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley)  some  sections  of  corals  prepared  by  thi^ 
process,  can  testify  to  ita  com;plote  success.  .      •  - 
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order  to  bring  into  view  a  stratum  which  the  Canada  balsam  shall 
not  have  penetrated.   As  none  but  substances  possessing  considerable 
toughness,  such  as  bones  and  teeth,  can  be  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  as  these  are  the  substances  which  are  most  quickly  reduced  by 
n  coarse  file,  and  are  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  its  action,  it  will 
be  genei-ally  found  possible  to  reduce  the  sections  nearly  to  the  re- 
quired thinness  by  laying  them  upon  a  piece  of  cork  or  soft  wood 
held  in  a  vice,  and  operating  upon  them  first  with  a  coarser  and  then 
with  a  finer  file.    When  this  cannot  safely  be  carried  farther,  the 
section  must  be  rubbed  down  upon  that  one  of  the  fine  stones  already 
mentioned  which  is  found  best  to  suit  it ;  as  long  as  the  section  is 
tolerably  thick,  the  finger  may  be  used  to  press  and  move  it ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  finger  itself  begins  to  come  into  contact  with  the  stone, 
it  must  be  guarded  by  a  flat  slice  of  cork,  or  by  a  piece  of  gutta-percha 
a  little  larger  than  the  object.    Under  either  of  these,  the  section 
may  be  rubbed  down  to  the  desired  thinness  ;  but  even  the  most 
careful  working  on  the  finest-grained  stone  will  leave  its  surface 
covered  with  scratches,  which  not  only  detract  from  its  appearance, 
but  prevent  the  details  of  its  internal  structure  from  being  as  readily 
made  out  as  they  can  be  in  a  polished  section.    This  polish  may  be 
imparted  by  rubbing  the  section  with  putty-powder  (peroxide  of  tin) 
and  water  upon  a  leather  strap,  made  by  covering  the  surface  of  a 
board  with  bufi'-leather,  having  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  cloth, 
flannel,  or  soft  leather  beneath  it  :  this  operation  must  be  performed 
on  both  sides  of  the  section,  until  all  the  marks  of  the  scratches  left 
by  the  stone  shall  have  been  rubbed  out,  when  the  specimen  will  be 
fit  for  mounting  '  dry  '  after  having  been  carefully  cleansed  from  any 
adhering  particles  of  putty-powder. 

Greater  facility  in  the  grinding  of  hard  sections,  as  well  as  supe- 
riority of  result,  is  attainable  by  simple  mechanical  means. 

A  cutting  machine  will  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  preparmg 
rock  sUces.  The  thickness  of  each  slice  must  be  mainly  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  rule  being  to  make  it  as  thin  as  can 
be  conveniently  cut,  so  as  to  save  labour  in  grinding  down  afterwards. 
Perhaps  the  thickness  of  a  shilling  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average. 


Fig.  358.— Hand  macliiue  for  cutting  hard  sections. 

This  thickness  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  cutting  and  polishing 
a  face  of  the  specimen,  cementing  that  on  glass,  and  then  cuttnig  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  cemented  surface.  The  thin  slice  thus  lett 
on  the  glass  can  then  be  ground  down  with  comparative  ease. 
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The  first  (fig.  35S)  is  a  hand  machine.  The  specimen  is  cemented 
to  the  carrier,  a,  which  is  movable  on  the  axis,  b,  and  can  also  be 
rotated  in  two  directions.  The  object  is  pressed  by  the  weight,  c, 
against  the  steel  disc,  d,  which  is  revolved  by  the  wheel,  e,  acting  on 
a  smaller  toothed  wheel  on  the  axis  of  d. 

The  second  (fig.  359)  is  intended  to  be  worked  by  the  foot.  The 
parts  «,  b,  c,  and  d  are  the  same  as  before.  The  wheel  and  treadle  at 
/  and  ff  work  the  pulley,  e,  by  which  the  steel  disc,  d,  is  revolved  ;  h 


Fig.  359. — Treadla  machine  for  cutting  hard  sections. 


IS  part  of  the  cover  for  the  disc,  to  prevent  the  emery  flying  about. 
A  box  beneath  also  catches  the  powder  that  falls. 

(This  arrangement  is  also  supplied  with  fig.  358,  though  not  shown 
in  the  woodcut.)  A  second  wheel  at  i,  with  a  cord  passing  over  k, 
actuates  a  vertical  spindle,  I,  which  rotates  a  horizontal  cast-iron  plate 
at  TO  for  polishing. 

Decalcification. — When  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  structure  of 
the  organic  matrix  in  which  the  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  that 
«ive  hardness  to  many  animal  and  to  a  few  vegetable  structures  (such 
as  the  true  corallines),  these  salts  must  be  dissolved  away  by  tha 
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action  of  some  mineral  acid,  which  may  be  either  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric.   This  should  be  employed  in  a  very  dilute  state,  m  order 
that  it  may  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  soft  tissue  it 
leaves  behind.    When  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  skeletons  of  echinoderms),  the  body  to  be  decalcified 
should  be  placed  in  a  glass  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  holdmg  from 
4  to  6  oz  of  water,  and  the  acid  should  be  added  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  disengagement  of  air-bubbles  shows  that  it  is  taking  effect ; 
and  the  solvent  process  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  very  gradually, 
more  acid  being  added  as  required.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
of  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  phosphate,  as  in  bones  and  teeth,  the 
strength  of  the  acid  solvent  must  be  increased  :  and  for  the  hardening 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  organic  matrix,  it  is  desirable  that  chromic 
acid  should  be  used.    In  the  case  of  small  bones,  or  delicate  portions 
of  large  (such  as  the  cochlea  of  the  ear),  a  -J-  per  cent,  solution  ot 
chromic  acid  will  itself  serve  as  the  solvent  ;  but  larger  masses 
require  either  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  addition,  to  the  extent 
of  2  per  cent,  of  the  former  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  latter.    Bj  some 
the  chromic  and  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  are  mixed  m  the  hrst 
instance  :  while  by  others  it  is  recommended  that  the  bone  should 
lie  first  in  the  chromic  acid  solution  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  that 
the  second  acid  should  be  then  added.    If  the  softening  be  not  com- 
pleted in  a  month,  more  acid  must  be  added.    When  thoroughly 
decalcified,  the  bone  should  be  transferred  to  rectified  spirit  ;  and 
it  may  then  be  either  sliced  in  the  microtome,  or  torn  into  shreds 
for  the  demonstration  of  its  lamellae.   Acid  solvents  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  outer  parts  of  calcareous  skeletons,  for  the 
display  of  their  internal  cavities  (a  plan  which  the  Author  has  often 
found  very  useful  in  the  study  of  Foraviim/era) ;  or  for  getting  ml 
of  them  entirely,  so  as  to  bring  into  complete  view  any  'mternal  cast 
which  may  have'been  formed  by  the  silicification  of  its  origmaUy  sof^ 
contents.    It  has  been  in  this  mode,  even  more  than  by  the  cuttmg 
of  thin  sections,  that  the  structure  f  ^ozoo^  '"'""tTth 'firS  of 
elucidated  by  Professor  Dawson  and  the  Author.    For  the  first  ot 
theseTurposL,  strong  acid  should  be  applied  (under  the  dissecting 
mfcros':.op'e)with  a  fine  camel's-hair  pencil  ;        ^^^'^'^ZZf^o  s^^ 
charged  4ith  water  should  be  at  hand,  to  enable  the 
the  solvent  action  whenever  he  thinks  it  has  been  carried  fai  ^  ough- 
For  the  second  it  is  better  that  the  acid  should  on  y  be  strong  enough 
for  the  slow  solution  of  the  shelly  substance,  as       too  lapid  ^^^^^^ 
gagement  of  bubbles  often  produces  displacement  of  delicate  pa^^^^^^ 
of  the  substituted  mineral ;  whilst,  if  the  acid  be  too  strong,  the  in 
ternal  cast '  may  be  altogether  dissolved  away.        ,    ,     ,  -n^^ 
Bush  suggests  nitric°acid  as  the  best  of  all  agents  for  decalcifica 
tionT  insomSch  as  it  does  not  cause  'swelling  up,'  nor  injuriousl.> 
i+f,nr-k  the  tissue  elements.  ^       .„  ., 

One  volume  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  of  f  Pec^c  gmvity  1  2. 
diluted  with  ten  volumes  of  water  may  be  employed  for  large  and 
?nnlh  b^es  •  but  it  may  be  diluted  to  1  per  cent,  for  young  bones. 

^The  method  given  is  tiiat  fresh  bones  should  be  laid  on  a  9o  pe 
.ent  Solution  of  for  three  days  ;  they  must  then  be  placed  m 
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the  nitric  acid,  which  must  be  changed  daily  for  eight  days.  They 
must  not  remain  after  the  decalcification  is  complete,  or  staining  vnll 
ensue.  On  removal  the  bones  must  be  washed  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  running  water  and  placed  again  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  in  a 
few  days  placed  again  in  fresh  alcohol. 

Desilicification. — It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  remove  siliceous  as 
well  as  calcareous  elements  from  objects.  To  do  this  a  glass  vessel 
should  be  carefully  coated  with  paraffin  internally,  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  acid  used  taking  place  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
subject  to  be  cleared  of  its  silica  is  placed  in  alcohol  in  the  coated 
vessel,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop.  As  the  mucous 
membranes  are  fiercely  attacked  by  this  acid,  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  its  use  ;  but  small  sponges  and  other  similar  siliceous  ob- 
jects by  remaining  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  this  are  wholly  deprived, 
of  their  silica,  while  the  tissues  do  not  sufier. 

Preparation  of  Vegetable  Substances.^ — Little  preparation  is  re- 
quired, beyond  steeping  for  a  short  time  in  distilled  water  to  get  rid 
of  saline  or  other  impurities,  for  mounting  in  preservative  media 
specimens  of  the  minuter  forms  of  vegetable  life,  or  portions  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  algce,  fungi,  or  other  succulent  cryptogams.  But 
the  woody  structures  of  2}hci'>T^foga7ns  are  often  so  consolidated  by 
gummy,  resinous,  or  other  deposits  that  sections  of  them  should  nob 
be  cut  until  they  have  been  softened  by  being  partially  or  wholly 
freed  from  these.  Accordingly,  pieces  of  stems  or  roots  should  be 
soaked  for  some  days  in  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  if  they 
are  very  dense,  and  should  then  be  steeped  for  some  days  in  methy- 
lated spirit,  after  which  they  should  again  be  transferred  to  water. 
The  same  treatment  may  be  apjDlied  to  hard-coated  seeds,  the  '  stones  ' 
of  fi'uit,  'vegetable  ivory,'  and  other  like  substances.  Some  vegetable 
substances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  soft  to  be  cut  sufliciently  thin 
wthout  previous  hardening,  either  by  allowing  them  to  lose  some  of 
their  moisture  by  evaporation,  or  by  drawing  it  out  by  steeping  them 
in  spirit.  Either  treatment  answers  veiy  well  with  such  substances 
as  that  which  forms  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  sections  of  which  dis- 
play the  starch-grains  in_  situ.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
sired to  preserve  colour,  spirit  must  not  be  used  ;  and  recourse  may 
be  had  to  gum -imbedding,  which  is  particularly  serviceable  where 
the  substance  is  penetrated  by  air-cavities,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
stem  of  the  ritsh,  the  thick  leaves  of  the  water-lily  &c.  But  where 
the  staining  processs  is  to  be  employed,  the  substance  should  be  pre- 
viously bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine  (preferably  by  Labarraque's 
chlorinated  soda),  and  then  treated  with  alcohol  for  a  few  hours. 

Hardening  Agents. — The  methods  of  imbedding  and  freezing 
have  become  so  perfect,  and  have  such  universal  application,  that  this 
process  of  hardening,  which  at  an  early  pei'iod  in  the  art  of  micro- 
tomy was  of  so  much  importance,  has  fallen  into  a  matter  of  second- 
rate  importance. 

Hardening  processes  may  act  either  by  coagulating  the  albumen 
of  the  tissues,  without  entering  into  chemical  combination  therewith, 
as  is  the  case  with  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  picric  acid,  or  they  may 
produce  the  results  effected  by  their  employment  by.  entering  in  some 
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manner  into  chemical  combination  with  the  components  of  the  tissues. 
To  this  latter  group  belong  osmic  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  chloride  of 
palladium.  The  latter  group  produces  effects  in  the  tissues  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  successful  staining,  although  they  admit  of 
delicate  sections. 

Alcohol. — This  should  be  used  strong.  Most  operators  advLse, 
for  certain  purposes  at  least,  absolute  alcohol ;  but  Mr.  Arthur  Cole, 
■whose  experience  is  very  large,  says  that  this  should  not  be  used  for 
hardening  purposes,  either  with  animal  or  vegetable  tissues.  He 
affirms  that  methylated  spirit  should  always  be  employed,  for  the 
'  water  in  alcohol  renders  it  useless  for  hardening.'  Large  quantities 
of  spirit  should  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  object,  and  many 
weeks  may  be  required  to  harden  large  specimens. 

Picric  acid  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  chromic  acid  ;  its 
hardening  power  is  not  so  great,  but  it  does  not  shrivel  the  tissues 
as  much,  its  action  is  more  rapid,  and  it  may  be  advantageously 
used  where  'decalcification'  is  necessary.  As  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  a  cold-water  solution  must  be  saturated  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  should  be  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  acted  on.  Picric  acid  is  used,  in  combination  with 
carmine  or  anilin  blue,  as  a  staining  material. 

Osmic  ^cic^.— This  agent  is  one  of  pecuhar  value  to  the  micro- 
scopist  whose  studies  lie  among  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ;  as  its  application  immediately  kills  them,  without 
producing  any  retraction  or  shrinking  of  their  parts,  and  not  only 
preserves  their  tissues,  but  brings  out  differences  in  those  wliich 
might  otherwise  escape  observation.  It  is  sold  in  the  solid  state 
in  sealed  tubes,  and  is  most  conveniently  kept  as  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  in  distilled  water.  The  solution  should  be  preserved  m 
well-stoppered  bottles  secluded  from  the  light ;  and  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  as  it  gives  forth  a  pungent  vapour  which  is  ^^ry 
irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  It  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Pelletan,'  M.  Certes,^  and  M.  Raphael  Blanchard  »  f or  fixmg  and 
preserving  animalcules  (Infusoria  and  Rotifera),  Desmidiea,  Dia- 
tomacece,  Bacteria,  Vibriones,  &c.;  by  Dr.  Vignal^  for  Mctiluca  ; 
by  Mr.  T.  Jeffrey  Parker  '^  for  Entomostraca  and  other  small 
Crustacea  ;  and  it  has  been  successfully  used  also  in  the  preparation 
of  insect  structures.  To  the  histologist  its  special  value  hes  m  its 
blackening  of  fatty  matters  and  the  medullary  substance  of  nerve- 
fibres.  And  the  embryologist  finds  it  of  pecuhar  value  m  giving 
firmness  and  distinctness  to  the  delicate  textures  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  Various  degrees  of  dilution  of  the  1  per  cent,  solution  wiU 
be  needed  for  these  different  purposes.  Mr.  Parker  further  _  states 
(lac  cit.)  that  he  has  found  this  agent  very  ser^aceable  m  tlie 
preparation  of  delicate  vegetable  structures.  'The  acid  seems  to 
be  taken  up  by  each  granule  of  the  protoplasm,  and  these  to  be 

1  Journ.  of  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  i.  1878,  p.  189. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  187S),  p.  831 ;  and  Comptes  Beiidus,  1879,  p.  438. 

3  vol.  ii.  1879,  p.  4G8.  ■    -.^ra  kar 

4  Bobin's  Archives  de  Physiologie,  tome  xiv.  1878,  p.  5Bb. 
6  Journ.  of  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1879,  p.  881. 
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decomposed,  giving  to  the  granule  the  characteristic  grey  colour, 
thus  at  the  same  time  both  hardening  and  staining.'  A  mixture  of 
9  parts  of  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  with  one  part 
of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  answers  for  many  purposes 
better  than  osmic  acid  alone,  the  brittlenesss  produced  by  its  use 
being  completely  avoided.  After  being  subjected  to  this  agent,  the 
specimens  should  be  treated  with  30  per  cent,  alcohol,  gradually 
increased  in  strength  to  absolute. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  osmic  acid  is  best  employed  as 
vapour,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  expose  the  tissue  to  its  action. 
The  tissues  are  pinned  on  a  cork  fitting  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  in 
which  is  contained  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  either  in  a  solid  or 
dilute  form,  and  should  be  kept  there  until  the  tissues  begin  to 
turn  brown.  "Without  any  intermediate  process  such  tissues  may  be 
stained  at  once  with  picro-carmine  {q.v.) 

Osmic  acid  stains  all  fatty  structures  opaquely  black,  and  should 
not  be  employed  where  these  are  present. 

Professor  J.  N.  Langley,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has 
employed  osmic  acid  vapour  in  the  preparation  of  certain  mucous 
glands  with  veiy  fine  results.  As  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  osmic 
acid  vapour  to  fix  and  harden  tissues  has  been  some  time  in  use  ; 
but  its  employment  in  the  case  of  mucous  glands  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  microscopic  sections  is  due  to  Professor  Langley. 

By  this  means  (1)  the  mucous  granules  can  be  preserved  in  a 
more  or  less  spherical  form,  (2)  they  are  stained  with  most  reagents 
far  more  deeply  than  any  other  part  of  the  tissue.  The  success  of 
the  method  depends  much  upon  the  detail,  and  apparently  to  some 
extent  upon  the  gland.  Professor  Langley's  best  results  have  been 
obtained  with  the  orbital  gland  of  the  dog.  The  following  is  the 
method,  viz.  a  fine  needle  with  a  silk  thread  is  passed  through  a 
small  lobule  of  the  fresh  gland  of  an  animal  which  has  been  killed 
by  bleeding  whilst  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  or  which 
has  been  killed  by  decapitation  ;  the  lobule  is  cut  out,  lowered  by  the 
silk  thread  passing  through  it  into  a  bottle  half  full  of  2  per  cent, 
osmic  acid.  When  the  lobule  is  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  the  stopper  is  inserted,  which,  as  it  clamps  the  thread,, 
keeps  the  piece  of  gland  from  touching  the  fluid.  In  a  day  the  tissue, 
now  hardened  thi'oughout,  is  washed  for  a  few  minutes  with  water, 
placed  in  30  per  cent,  alcohol  and  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol  and  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol 
for  about  half  an  hour,  in  absolute  alcohol  for  one  to  two  hours,  in 
benzol  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  then  imbedded  in  hard 
paraffin.^  Serial  sections  are  cut,  and  tlien  either  {a)  fixed  on  a  glass 
sUde^  with  egg  albumin,  stained  with  methyl-blue  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam,  or  (6)  treated  with  benzol  or  turpentine  to- 
dissolve  the  paraffin,  passed  through  alcohols  of  various  strength.^ 
to  water  and  stained  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  methyl- 
Wue,  and  finally — after  the  usual  treatment — mounted  in  Canada 
balsam. 

■  In  all  other  methods  of  hardening  mucous  glands  which  I  have 
tned,  tlie  mucous  granules  are  more  or  less  altered,  being  either 
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swollen  up  to  form  a  clear  mass,  or  being  shrunken  to  irregular,  small 
clumps.  By  the  method  given  above  the  mucous  granules  in  the 
stained  specimen  are  very  obvious,  and  further  in  a  stimulated  gland 
many  of  the  alveoli  show  an  inner  zone  of  granules  stained  deep  blue 
and  an  outer  zone  stained  of  a  brownish  tint.  Even  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful preparations,  in  which  the  granules  are  not  separately' 
distinguishable,  the  mucous  portion  of  the  cell  is  unusually  well 
marked  in  stained  specimens. 

In  the  mucous  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  various  lower 
vertebrates  in  which  granules  can  be  made  out  in  the  fresh  state, 
the  granules  can  often  be  preserved  by  the  vapour  of  osmic  acid. 
For  certain  special  points  in  other  glands,  particularly  in  the  parotid, 
the  method  is  useful,  but  this  together  with  further  details  with 
regard  to  its  employment  on  mucous  cells  I  propose  to  deal  with 
after  making  further  observations. 

Bichromate  of  jwtass,  in  a  2  per  cent,  watery  solution,  may  be 
used  where  very  slow  and  prolonged  hardening  is  required.  With 
the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  it  constitutes  Miiller's 
fluid,  which  may  be  conveniently  used  to  harden  large  pieces  that 
may  be  left  in  it  for  several  weeks  ;  the  fluid  should  be  changed 
every  other  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  weekly  for  the  second  fortnight. 
The  hardened  substance,  after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  treated 
with  spirit,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  best  formula  for  this  fluid  is  2  oz.  bichromate  potass,  1  oz. 
Sodium  sulphide  to  one  Winchester  quart  of  water. 

Staining  Processes. — Much  and  increasing  attention  has  been 
oiven  of  late  years  to  the  use  of  agents,  which,  either  by  simply 
dyeino-  or  by  chemically  acting  on  organic  substances  m  different 
modes  and  degrees,  serve  to  differentiate  the  different  parts  of  organs 
or  tissues  of  complex  structure,  and  to  render  more  distmct  such 
delicate  features  in  preparations  mounted  in  transparent  media_  as 
micrht  otherwise  escape  notice.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  staming 
animal  tissues  is  to  obtain  a  clear  stain  of  the  oiuclear  parts— the 
nuclei  and  their  surrounding  cell-protoplasm— as  distinct  from  the 
non-nucleated  parts  of  the  same  tissue.  The  agents  which  merely 
dye  the  tissues  are  for  the  most  part  colouring  matters  ot  vegetable 
or  animal  origin;  those  which  act  upon  them  chemically  ^xb 
mineral  substances.  The  staining  processes  may  be  used  either 
before  or  after  section-cutting,  according  to  circumstances.  ^^  here 
the  substance  is  in  mass,  and  is  not  readily  penetrable  by  the 
staining  fluid  (which  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  case  where  it  has 
been  hardened  in  chromic  acid),  it  is  generally  better  to  stain  the 
sections  after  cutting,  if  they  hold  sufiiciently  well  together  to  bear 
beincr  transferred  from  one  fluid  to  another  ;  and  if  the  substance 
is  to^be  imbedded  in  gum,  and  cut  with  the  freezing  microtome,  it 
is  eenerally  preferable  to  stain  the  sections  after  tliey  have  been 
cut  as  the  processes  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  gum  would  be 
likely  also  to  remove  the  dye.  But  where  the  substance  to  be  cut 
has  to  be  penetrated  by  wax  or  paraffin,  it  is  better  that  the  stain- 
ing should  be  effected  in  the  first  instance.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
better  that  where  the  substance  is  to  be  stained  en  masse  the 
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stcaining  fluid  should  be  weak  arid  its  action  slow,  because  in  that 
mode  the  stain  is  more  equably  diffused.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  process  is  made  use  of  with  thin  sections,  it  is  convenient  that 
the  action  should  be  more  rapid,  and  the  staining  fluid  may  therefore 
be  stronger  ;  but  unless  its  operation  be  carefully  watched,  so  as  to 
■  be  stopped  at  the  right  stage,  the  whole  tissue  may  be  deeply  dyed, 
and  the  value  of  the  selective  staining  altogether  lost. 

It  will  generally  be  found  convenient  to  carry  on  the  staining  of 
thin  sections  either  in  watch-glasses  or  in  small  shallow  glass  or 
porcelain  vessels  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  many  sections 
together  so  as  to  lie  one  upon  another,  as  this  will  prevent  the 
.staining  from  being  uniform.  Very  useful  receivers  for  sections 
that  are  to  undergo  staining  are  the  solid  glass  blocks,  now  procur- 
able at  very  small  cost  at  the  optician's,  which  are  about  1-^  inch 
square  and  ^  inch  thick,  and  they  have  a  shallow,  saucer-like 
excavation  on  their  upper  surface  into  which  sections  may  be 
placed,  a  flat  glass  cover  being  laid  over  the  whole.  Small  delicate 
.sections  may  often  be  stained  upon  the  glass  slides  if  they  be 
mounted  upon  the  slide,  but  where  it  can  be  effected  at  all,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  mount  upon  the  cover-glass.  This  section  being  placed 
and  fixed  upon  the  cover  by  processes  shortly  to  be  described,  the 
paraffin  is  removed  by  turpentine,  creosote  or  other  means,  and  the 
whole  placed,  and  kept  in  gentle  motion,  in  95  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
for  a  short  time  it  is  then  held  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  at  once  a 
drop  of  the  stain  dissolved  in  75  per  cent,  alcohol  is  placed  upon  the 
section.  It  should  then  be  put  in  a  chamber  where  the  moisture  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  should  make  the  evaporation  of  the  drop 
or  so  of  stain  very  slow,  or  even  impossible  ;  here  it  should  remain 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  should  now  be  taken  and 
a  jet  from  a  small  wash-bottle  containing  75  percent,  alcohol  should, 
be  made  to  stream  upon  the  slip,  washing  away  the  loose  staining 
fluid  thoroughly,  after  which  dehydrate  in  strong  alcohol  and  clear, 
in  cedar  oil,  mounting  in  xylol  balsam  (q.v.). 

If,  however,  a  watery  stain  has  been  used,  after  getting  rid  of  the 
paraffin  by  turpentine,  and  washing  this  off  with  alcohol,  we  dip 
and  waive  the  cover  in  wafer ;  this  washes  oft'  the  watery  stain  ; 
then  alcohol  of  increasing  strengths  is  used  -until  dehydration  is 
effected  as  above. 

If  it  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous  to  manipulate  the  cover-glass 
by  itself,  it  may  be  attached,  for  the  purposes  of  manipulation,  to  a 
narrow,  long  slip  of  glass,  on  its  upper  surface,  by  a  delicate  point  of 
wax. 

It  is  customary  to  recommend  the  use  of  '  section  lifters '  in  order 
to  raise  the  delicate  sections  out  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  finally  are 
placed  into  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be  mounted.  For  very 
-large  sections  they  are  probably  essential ;  but  from  personal  ex- 
perience, supported  by  the  most  accomplished  histological  mounters 
of  our  time,  we  believe  them  to  be  adverse  to,  rather  than  promotive 

good  section-mounting.  One  of  the  many  patterns  recommended 
IS  shown  in  fig.  360,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  one  end  of  the  '  lifter  ' 
IS  perforated,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  the  other  is  plain.  It 
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must  be  manifest  that  the  less  we  have  to  manipulate  such  delicate 
sections  as  we  are  now  considering,  the  better  ;  to  get  a  section  on 
and  off  the  '  lifter '  is  a  needless  process.    We  should,  as  stated  above, 

mount  on  the  cover-glass,  and  this 
cover  should  be  the  only  lifter  em- 
ployed. 

Although  it  will  involve  a 
slight  displacement  in  the  con- 
templated order,  we  will,  on  ac- 
count of  its  practical  usefulness  in 
this  place,  describe  how  this  should 
be  done. 

The  cover  must  be  carefully 
.  cleaned,  and  properly  selected  as- 
to  size  and  tenuity.    By  means 
of  a  needle  or  the  handle  of  an 
3go  ivory  dissecting-knife  the  turpen- 

tine in  which  the  section  is  resting- 
prior  to  mounting  is  gently  disturbed,  in  a  good-sized  vessel  or  saucer, 
until  the  section  desired  is  in  its  proper  position  on  the  coyer  ^ow 
lay  the  cover,  section  upwards,  on  fresh  blotting-paper,  to  take  off 
the  superfluous  turpentine  from  the  free  side  of  the  cover,  and  then 
hold  the  edge  of  the  slip  at  an  angle,  more  or  less  acute  with  the 
section  towards  the  blotting-paper,  but  never  suffering  the  former 
to  touch  the  lattter  ;  when  this  has  removed  the  superfluous  turpen- 
tine from  the  section,  lay  the  cover  section  upwards,  on  ^  glass  slip 
put  on  (say)  the  benzole  balsam  until  it  stands  m  an  evenly  diffused 
mound  cohering  the  section,  and  lay  it  aside  absolutely  protected 
Som  dust  for  twenty-four  hours  in  order  that  the  benzole  majr 

^ow  take  it  out,  place  upon  the  centre  of  the  section  one  small 
drop  of  fresh  benzole  balsam,  and  turn  the  cover  over  on  to  a  warm 
slip  being  careful  to  have  guides  to  the  position  on  the  s  ip  on  whicb 
^  should'be  fixed  ;  and  in  an  hour  or  so  we  may  clean  off  superfluous 
Kaltjam  and  finish  the  slide.  .  ,  , 

T^those  who  mount  much  this  will  prove  the  quicker  plan,  a^, 
for  fine  results,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  better.  ..^,^^4- 4.^  pn„  . 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  treatise  even  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  stains  now  employed  m  the  botanical  and 
zoological  laboratories  where  histology  is  pursued 

It  will  be  the  utmost  we  can  find  space  for  if  we  indicate  those 
which  we,  from  experience,  have  found  most  useful. 

Hcmatoxylin-We  believe  this  ^^^V^;,  ^P/^/, .'"J 3^^^^^^ 
defects  one  of  the  best,  if  not  on  the  whole  the  best,  of  all  stains. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  active  principle  in  the  extract  of  log- 
•  wood     It S  not  readily  or  easily  extracted  ;  but  it  maybe  obtained 

t  of  it  may  be  made  in  either  of  the  following 

ways,  viz. —  , 
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(ii)  Dissolve  -35  grm.  lifematoxylin  in  10  gi  nis.  water.  Dissolve 
3  grms.  almn  in  30  gvms.  water.  To  the  Iia^matoxylin  solution  add 
a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  alum.  It  makes  a  beautiful  violet 
fluid  which  stains  nuclei  a  deep  blue. 

(l3)  Take  60  grms.  of  dried  extract  of  hsematoxylin,  180  grms.  of 
powdered  alum,  and  work  them  thoroughly  together  with  a  pestle 
and  mortal-,  adding  by  degrees  300  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Mix  the 
whole  carefully  and  then  filter,  after  which  add  20  c.c  of  absolute 
alcohol.  It  should  be  kept  some  time,  well  stoppered,  and  in  a  co(j1 
place  before  being  used. 

An  alcoholic  solution  may  be  prepared  by  making  the  three  fol- 
lowing saturated  solutions,  viz.  (1)  calcic  chloride  in  70  per  cent, 
•alcohol,  (2)  powdered  alum  in  the  same,  and  (3)  hfematoxylin  in 
absolute  alcohol.  Mix  one  part  of  the  calcic  chloride  solution  with 
eight  parts  of  the  alum  solution,  and  add  the  htematoxylin  solution 
drop  by  drop  until  a  deep  purple  colour  is  attained.  The  colour 
becomes  richer  by  time. 

To  stain  with  either  of  these  solutions  take  a  few  minims  of  the 
one  chosen  and  place  in  a  dram  of  distilled  water,  then  filter  into  a 
glass  block  as  described  above.  Be  provided  with  a  5  per  cent. 
:solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  if  the  tissue  has  been  hardened 
in  any  chromium  or  acid  medium  it  must  be  placed  in  the  bicarbonate 
before  being  put  in  the  stain.  In  fact,  tissues  or  sections  must 
always  be  cleared  of  all  trace  of  acid  before  being  put  in  the  stain  ; 
when  this  is  accomplished  they  must  be  washed  in  distilled  water  at 
from  30°  to  40°  C.  Place  the  sections  now  in  the  hollow  of  the 
"block  containing  the  filtered  solution  of  ha3matoxylin  for  a  period 
which  may  vary  from  five  minutes  to  many  hours  ;  in  the  latter  case 
-the  vessel  containing  the  stain  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  chamber. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  will  be  understood  that, 
after  staining,  all  sections  to  be  mounted  in  balsam  must  be  dehy- 
drated, or  deprived  of  all  water,  which  may  be  readily  effected  by 
thirty  minutes  in  methylated  spirit ;  they  must  then  be  cleared  in  oil 
of  cloves  until  the  section  sinks  in  the  oil,  when  it  is  transferred  to 
turpentine  and  mounted. 

If  a  logwood  staining  has  been  carried  to  excess  it  may  be  o-reatly 
reduced,  and  indeed  brought  to  a  desirable  intensity,  by  beino- placed 
arom  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  minutes  in  the  following  solution,  viz. 
1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  in  distilled  water    .    1  part 
Absolute  alcohol  2  parts 

This  acts  in  the  same  way  with  tissues  over-stained  with  carmine 
"Ety"    ^^^"^^  vegetable  sections  with  extreme  delicacy  and  great 

T,    ^Ji  f  ■  ^"^^"ing  College,  Cambridge,  has  employed  with 

oeautitul  results  an  original  method  for  applying  Weigert's  hajma- 
TOxylm  stain  to  nerve-cells,  and  to  him  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  these 
■otherwise  unpublished  details.  As  ordinarily  used  it  is  considered 
TO  be  one  of  the  virtues  of  Weigert's  well-known  staining  method 
^at  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  stained  a  deep  violet,  while  the 
■grey  matter  through  which  they  run  merely  takes  on  a  brownish 

F  F 
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tint     The  object  of  Pal's  modification   of  Weigeii's  stain  is  to- 
render  the  grey  matter  still  fail^ter  in  colour     Dr  Hill  has  shown 
however,  that  it  is  possible  to  vender  nerve-cells  and  non-niedullated 
fibres  extremely  susceptible  to  the  stain  by  treating  tliera  before- 
hand with  carmine  alum  or  simply  alum  solution,    lo  produce  a 
successful  result  AVeigert'fe  staining  method  must  be  somewhat 
modified  and  the  steps  of  the  process  about  to  be  described  rigidly 
followed  •  (1)  Pieces  of  brain  or  spinal  cord  must  be  placed  tor  six 
weeks  in  bichromate  of  ammonia  to  harden  (2  to  2},  v^v  cent.;. 
(">)  The  bichromate  is  Avashed  out  with  abundance  of  30  per  cent, 
spirit,  changed  daily  until  the  solution  takes  no  colour  from  the 
tissue     (3)   The   tissue  is  further   hardened  m  strong  alcohol. 
(4:)  Pieces  of  tissue  of  convenient  size  are  placed  for  an  hour  m  w-ater 
to  remove  the  spirit  and  then  for  two  days  in  carmine  alum  solution 
The  best  way  to  make  carmine  alum  solution,  which  is  a  mostusetul 
stain  for  many  purposes,  is  to  place  in  a  shallow  dish  carmine, 
potash,  alum,  and  distilled  water,  boiling  the  mixture  for  three  hour, 
the  water  being  restored  to  its  original  level  rom  time  to  time  as  it 
evaporates.    Both  carmine  and  alum  should  he  in  excess   i.e.  m 
llrlr  quantity  than  the  water  will  dissolve.    A\  hen  cold  the  solu- 
tion is%lecanted  and  filtered.    (5)  The  tissue  is  then  cut  into, 
sections  which  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  m  a  solution  ot 
acetate  of  copper  hall  saturated  ;  for  convenience  ^ -tu^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  kept  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  watei  beto  e 
iise     (6^  From  the  acetate  of  copper  the  sections  are  placed  m  the 
h^matUyUn  mixture  for  eight  hours,  the  mixture  ^-^g  -^^^^^^^^^^ 
at  a  temperature  of  40°  0.  circ.     At  the  end  of  this  t^^^J^J^ 
sections  ate  stained  black  and  covered  with  a      ^^P^^^Jf  ^^^^^^^^ 
toxvlin     (7)  The  sections  are  then  decolourised  to  exactly  the  i  ght 
deSee  in\a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium     It  is  well  to- 
hafe  a  basin  of  water  at  hand  into  which  the  sections  are  placed 
from  timeTo  tLe  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  ^Woris^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  sections  are  imbedded  in  celloidm  it  may  alwajs  be  satelj 
aiumet  thl^^^^^  matrix  of  the  tissue  and  the  imbedding  celloidm 

Avill  be  decolourised  at  the  same  time.  ,^      ,      ,.,.,.i,-pd  to  the- 

This  method  gives  extremely  good  results  when  '^V^^^^^ 
cerebellum  or  to  Jroups  of  large  nerve-cells  ^^^'l^^  ^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
nucleus  of  the  third  and  other  motor  cranial  nerves  ,  P  f " 
craph  of  a  section  of  the  cerebellum  of  a  lamb  prepared  bj  Di.  HiU 
is  <!iven  at  fig-  4  of  the  frontispiece.  It  was  photographed^  X  - 
diamrwith  a  1-inch  apochromatic  objective  of  N.  A.  3,  and  sufficiently 
illustrates  the  value  of  Dr.  Hill's  method. 

Weiffcrfs  hsematoxylin  solution  :-  ..i-ainmo 
Crystalliserl  hicmatoxylin        .       ■       i  Maininc. 

Dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol      .       .      •      •  l"^-^- 
AM  distilled  wiiter         .       .       ■       ■  , 

Let  tlie  mixture  come  to  the  boih 

Weifferfs  decolourising  mixt  arc  :-  ,  cn-ammes. 

Ferricyanide  of  potass  uim      .       •       -  Vr!mn"  s 

Bo'^f  :       200  c.c. 

Water  
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This  mixture  is  too  strong  for  Dr.  Hill's  method.    It  usually 
■works  well  if  diluted  with  iin  equal  volume  of  water. 

Carmine. — This  was  one  of  the  first  dyes  emiDloyed  for  stainino- 
purposes  ;  and  its  value  M'as  specially  insisted  011  by  Dr.  Beale,  as 
enabling  living  protoplasm  (by  him  designated  '  germinal  matter,'  or 
'bioplasm')  to  be  distinguished  from  any  kind  of  '  formed  material.' 
It  has  a  special  affinity  for  cell-nuclei  (protoplasts)  and  the  axial 
cylinders  of  white  nerve-fibres  ;  and  thus,  if  the  substance  to  be 
stained  be  only  left  in  the  carmine  fluid  long  enough  for  it  to  dye 
these   substances,  they  are  strikingly  differentiated  from  all  others. 
It  is  essential  that  the  fluid  should  have  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  perfectly  good  nuclear  stains  with  carmine 
in  the  case  of  tissues  that  have  been  treated  with  chromic  and  other 
acids.    Tissues  hardened  with  picric  acid  or  alcohol  stain  beautifully 
with  it.    The  presence  of  too  much  alkali  is  injurious  ;  the  want  of 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  the  dye  to  act  on  the  tissues  generally, 
and  thus  negatives  its  differentiating  effect.    Dr.  Beale  directs  it  to 
be  prepared  as  follows  : — Ten  grains  of  carmine  in  small  fragments, 
are  to  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  half  a  drachm  of  strong  liquor 
aminoni£e_  added  ;  by  agitation  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  the 
carmine  is  soon  dissolved,  and  the  liquid,  after  boiling  for  a  few 
seconds,  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool.    After  the  lapse  of  an\our,  much 
of  the  excess  of  ammonia  will  have  escaped  ;  and  the  solution  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water,  2  oz.  of  pure  glycerin  and 
}j  oz.  of  alcohol.    The  whole  may  be  passed  through  a  filter,  or  after 
bemg  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  the  perfectly  clear  supernatant 
fluid  may  be  poured  oS  and  kept  for  use.    If,  after  long  keepin^r 
a  httle  of  the  carmme  should  be  deposited  through  the  escape  of 
the  ammonia,  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  liquoi'  ammonia- 
will  redissolve  it.    Carmine  is  used  as  a  general  stain  in  'double 
staimng ' ;  and  a  suitable  fluid  for  this  purpose  is  made  by  mixino- 
thuty  grams  of  carmine  with  two  drachms  of  borax,  and  four  fluid 
ounces  of  water,  and  pouring  off"  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  To. 
fix  the  stain  of  carmine,  the  section  should  be  immersed  for  a  few 
mmutes  m  a  mixture  of  five  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  one  ounce 
or  water. 

To  stain  sections  with  this,  first  wash  in  distilled  water,  then  in 

'k;■lF^''  '^'S'^'^'i.       ^'^'^^"^  bicarbonate,  and  once  more  in 

aistiUed  water.  Transfer  now  to  the  carmine  fluid,  and  leave  from 
mp'thvlT  f  o^^rf^ds  until  the  stain  is  sufficient,  then  place  in 
methy  ated  spirit  and  wash  carefully.  The  sections  may  now  be 
bottled  m  spirit  until  required  for  mountincr  ^ 

ve  J?,n°*^'!r^  '^''^'r'      ^'^^^  *hat  carmine  colours  most- 

W  not  at  all   ™         '  '''''^  cellulose  take  it  up  slightly 

_5oradr  >S'o^M<io«  Carmwie-Strasburger  used  a  borax  solution  of 
fohm'v?''V     ■  of  the  embyro-sac.    It  was  prepared  as. 

watP,  tT'-P  borax  are  dissolved  in  fifty-six  jmrts  distilled 
soli,f'  rV"  P'""^"^  °f  carmine  is  added.  One  volume  of  this- 
Thl  ."•'■''x,    ^^"^^  volumes  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered. 

"IS  stauis  the  nucleus  with  great  clearness. 
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Mr  A  Cole  has  effected  some  extremely  beautiful  vegetable 
stains  with  another  preparation  of  horax  mrmine. 

i  Take  10  crrains  of  borax  and  dissolve  in  1  oz.  of  distilled  water 
o,,ri'nrlrl  4.  rlraoliHis  of  glycerin  and  4  drachms  of  alcohol. 

li  TaL  iS^^^^^^^^^^  ?f^armine  and  dissolve  in  20  minims  of  hq 
ammon  fort,  and  30  minims  of  distilled  water  in  a  test-tube  .supphed 
wTth  gentle  heat.    Let  it  cool,  then  thoroughly  mix  i.  and  u.  ;  hlter 
md  keen  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  _     ,  n 

Next  make  a  saturated  solution  of  iodin  green  in  alcohol. 
Bleach  the  sections  in  chlorinated  soda  solution.  ash  or 
twenty-four  hours  in  frequently  changed  water  ;  stain  in  the  cannine 
solution  ten  to  thirty  mmutes  ;  place  now  m  methylated  spirit  untd 
TZl^  colour  comes  out.  Wash  in  clean  spirit  ;  add  enough  of 
JheTorn  green  solution  to  render  this  spirit  bright  green.  Here 
the  sections  may  remain  until  needed  for  mounting  ;  then  they  must 
be  trken  out,  wished  in  clean  spirit,  after  which  clear  m  oil  of  cloves 

'''''^nZ'::.^^S:^f  a...nonia,  known  as,.^c.o-c«  is  a  very 
excdlent  staining  material,  which  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  Being  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare,_  it  is  best  purchased 
?eady  for  ule  (from  Martindale,  New  Cavendish  Street). 
Sr  cent  filtered  solution  and  let  the  section  remain  m  from  Mf  an 
hour  to  twelve  or  more  hours  ;  wash  rapidly  m  water  and  mount  in 
Warrants'  solution,  glycerin,  or  balsam.  This  dye,  used  alone  pro - 
l™aluSainh4,  the' nuclei  fixing  upon  the  carmine^  w^^^^^^^^^^ 

tas  nearly  the  same  srfecw  staimng  property  as  ca.  _ 
,„iif!Slstetul  iX.  examination  of  ^peg^-^-^fSn 

Sy  dissolviig  \  grain  of  -7irit    ^colour o  action 

i^y  z  V^STL^  i^^rsing  it 

'"tiSrS'.r.e,.  staining  the  various  ""^  ^ZSI^ 
n  TbPv  are  for  the  most  part,  however,  rather  tugitne  m 

?f Xcte  not  for  Si  °^^^^^^^^      combiAations  with  the  tissues  tiiey 
itme  T^^^^re  soluble  in  water,  others  only  m  spirit ; 
?nd  the  seSction  between  the  dyes  of  these  two  classes  ^^all  h.^e  to  . 

treated  witii  tnis  uuiu      j  colours  being  preserved.    Ke-  ■ 

S:^L«ett'^r^/iSe;?r.i»..es  a'/eep  rich  . 
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known  ivs  Bismarck's  brown;  and  a  hlue-hlack,  which  has  been  re- 
commended for  staining  nerve-cells. 

A  good  hhie  stain  (tending  to  jjurple)  is  also  given  by  the  sub- 
stance termed  indigo  carmine,  which  is  jDarticularly  reconnnended 
for  sections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  that  have  been  hardened 
in  chromic  acid.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  powder  in  distilled 
water  having  been  prepared,  this  may  either  be  used  with  the  ad- 
dition of  about  4  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid,  or,  if  an  alcoholic  fluid  be 
preferred,  methylated  S23irit  may  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  mixture  being  filtered  to  remove  any  colouring  matter  that  may 
have  been  precipitated.  If  sections  thus  stained  have  an  excess  of 
colour,  this  may  be  removed  by  the  action  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  alcohol. 

A  beautiful  green  hue  is  given  by  treating  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  water  sections  previously  stained  with 
anilin  blue,  oi-  the  two  agents  may  be  used  together,  four  or  five  parts 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  latter  being  added  to  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  former.  This  picro-aniKn,  it  is  believed, 
may  be  relied  on  for  permanence,  and  it  acts  well  in  double  staining 
with  picro-carmiiie. 

Two  chemical  agents,  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  are 
much  used  by  histologists  for  bringing  out  particular  tissues,  th& 
former  being  especially  valuable  for  the  staining  of  the  epithelium 
cells,  the  latter  for  staining  nerve-cells,  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
tendon-cells,  and  cartilage-cells.  The  most  advantageous  use  of  these 
can  only  be  made  by  the  careful  observance  of  the  directions  which 
will  be  found  in  treatises  on  practical  histology. 

Molyhdate  of  ammonia  is  recommended  as  afibrding  a  cool,  blue- 
grey  or  neutral-tint  general  stain,  which  aflbrds  a  pleasant  '  ground  * 
to  parts  strongly  coloured  by  bright,  selective  stains. 

Staining  Bacteria. — It  is  needful  to  employ  somewhat  special- 
ised methods  for  staining  the  saprophytic,  pathogenic,  and  other 
schizomycetes.  Some  of  these  stain  admirably,  but  others,  especially 
the  somewhat  larger  forms,  are  much  altered,  and  unless  observa- 
tions are  controlled  with  accurate  and  constant  observations  on  the- 
organisms  in  a  living  condition  the  most  egregious  errors  may  arise. 

(1)  Take  half  a  dozen  cases  of  putrescence  in  which  solid  tissuea 
are  decomposing,  but  Avhich  are  in  different  states  of  decomposition, 
-brom  each  take  out  with  a  pipette  a  small  quantity,  and  transfer  to 
a  carefully  prepared  and  well-filtered  decoction  of  veal  in  a  small 
glas,s  vessel,  at  the  temperature  of  the  respective  putrefactions  ;  leave 
this  for  half  an  hour.  Then  with  a  fine  pipette  take  out  a  minute 
drop  from  each  vessel  and  diffuse  each  drop  upon  a  cover-glass  ;  let 
evaporation  go  on  in  a  wa.rm  room  for  twenty  minutes,  then  fix  the 
I  AOQ\  ^''^^^^P^^y^^^  means  of  fairly  strong  osmic  .acid  vapour 
VP-  4w  J)  ;  float  the  cover  with  the  surface  of  bacteria  downwards  on  a 
vess^el  of  violet  of  methylanilin  for  an  hour  or  less,  drain  the  edge 
*?o^^a7^^"^^^^^^^      blotting-paper,  and  mount  in  glycerin. 

(1.)  Now  take  drops  of  the  fluid  from  the  several  vessels  and  in  a 
ipoist,  growing  cell  examine  the  living  forms,  and  compare  these  with 
your  dried  and  stained  preparations. 

(3)  By  another  method,  which  will  apply  also  to  the  bacillus  of 
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tuberculosis,  a  layer  of  sputum  or  of  putrefactive  fluid  may  be  spread 
as  before  upon  a  cover-glass,  dried  in  an  air-oven  at  aljout  100°  F. 
Mix  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  methyl-l:)lue  in  alcohol,  0-2  c.c. 
of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  and  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Into 
this  put  the  cover  with  its  surface  of  bacteria  and  leave  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  the  him  will  be  coloured  blue  ;  place  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  vesuvin  all  over  the  film,  which  drives  out  the  methyl-blue 
from  all  but  the  bacteria.  Finish  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves, 
and  mount  in  balsam. 

For  the  same  purpose  Professor  Heneage  Gibljes  gives  a  metiiod 
which  has  proved  of  great  value.  Take  of  rosanilin  hydrochloride  2 
grms.  methyl  blue  1  grm.  ;  rub  them  up  in  a  glass  mortar.  Then 
dissolve  anilin  oil,  3  c.c,  in  rectified  spirit,  15  c.c.  ;  add  the  spirit 
slowly  to  the  stains  until  all  is  dissolved,  then  slowly  add  distilled 
water,  15  c.c.    Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

In  the  usual  way  dry  the  sputum  &c.  on  a  cover-glass  ;  a  tew 
drops  of  the  stain  are  poured  into  a  test-tube  and  wanned.  As  soon 
as  steam  rises  pour  into  a  watch-glass  and  float  the  cover-glass  on 
the  warm  stain  ;  allow  it  to  remain  four  or  five  minutes  ;  or  it  we  do 
not  heat  the  stain  but  use  it  cold,  let  it  remain  for  at  lea.st  halt  an 
hour.  Wash  in  methylated  spirit  until  no  colour  comes  oft  ;  dram, 
and  then  dry  in  an  air-oven,  and  mount  in  balsam. 

Staining  Bacteria  in  Tissues.— To  100  parts  of  solution  of  caustic 
potash  of  1  -.10,000  add  30  parts  of  saturated  alcohohc  solution  ot 
methyl-blue.  Filter.  Stain  section  for  one  or  two  hoiire,  wash 
■out  with  acetic  acid  of  h  per  cent,  followed  by  water.  Dehydrate 
with  absolute  alcohol  clear  with  cedar  oil,  and  mount  in  balsam. 

Double  and  Multiple  Staining.— It  is  needful  to  allude  to  this 
mode  of  staining  tissues,  because  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  also  because  of  its  apparent  potential  ty 
as  an  aid  to  histological  research,  and  the  exti-eme  beauty  of  the  pie- 
parations  that  may  be  made  by  its  means.  But  m  pomt  of  fact,  as  a 
ne^^  of  investigation,  it  is  of  little  value.  It  difterentiates  t^^^^^^ 
but  not  in  a  manner  that  will  make  any  further  knowledge  «  thein  at 
all  possible.  For  class  and  popular  purposes  it  will  obtam  but  t  has, 
so  far  as  can  be  at  present  seen,  no  future  for  the  "^^e^tigatoi 

Very  beautiful  effects  are  doubtless  produced  by  the  simultaneous 
or  successive  action  of  two  or  three  staimng  flmds,  which  A^l  1  e- 
spectively  pick  out  (so  to  speak)  the  parts  of  a  section  foi  ^^  Inch 
they  have  Ipecial  affinities.  Thus,  if  a  section  through  the  base  of 
the  ton-ue  of  a  cat  or  dog  be  stained  with  picro-carmine,  losein 
and  o  h.  green,  the  muscle-fibres  will  take  the  first,  the  connec^n^e 
Ssue  and  protoplasm  of  cells  will  be  coloured  by  the  f  ^ond  J_l  le 
the  third  will  lay  hold  of  the  nuclei  in  the  superfacial  epithelium, 
serou  and  non-striated  muscle  in  the  vessels  ;  and,  furt  e  , 

trmucous  g  ands  will  slmw  a  purple  formed  by  the  comlnned  ac  on 
of  the  red  and  green  (Gibbes).'  A  very  striking  contrast  of  t  e  ke 
kind  is  s  ill  the  double  staining  of  the  frond  of  a  fern  ^^•lth  log- 
Ivood  and3i  blue,  the  sori  taking  the  latter,  and  standing  out 
1  Sec  his  Praclical  Histologu,  Chapter  V.;  and  his  paper  in  Journ.  of  Boy. 
Microsc,  Soc.  vol.  iii.  1B60,  p.  390. 
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brilliiintly  on  the  general  surface  tmged  by  the  former.  The  effects 
produced  by  using  one  stain  after  the  other  are  generally  much 
better  than  those  obtained  by  simultaneous  staining.  The  selective 
action  of  a  second  stain  is  not  prevented  by  a  previous  general 
stainino- ;  for  the  dye  which  gives  the  latter  seems  to  be  moi'e  weakly 
held  by  the  parts  which  take  the  former,  so  as  to  lie  (as  it  were)  dis- 
placed by  it.  Thus,  if  a  section  of  a  stem  be  stained  throughout  by 
a  solution  of  eosin  (2  grains  to  1  oz.),  and  be  then  placed,  after 
washing  in  strong  alcohol,  in  a  ^-grain  solution  of  Nicholson's 
blue  mftde  neutral,  the  blue  will  in  no  long  time  entirely  drive  out 
the  red  ;  but  by  carefully  watching  the  process,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  different  tissues  will  change  colour  in  different  times,  the  softer 
cells  giving  up  their  red  and  taking  in  the  blue  more  quickly  than  the 
harde"  ;  so  that,  by  stopping  the  process  at  the  right  point  (which 
must  be  determined  by  taking  out  a  section,  dipping  it  in  alcohol, 
and  examining  it  under  xhe  microscope),  the  two  kinds  of  cells  are 
beautifully  differentiated  by  their  colouring.'  The  best  effects  are 
usually  produced  by  carmine  and  indigo  carmine,  logwood  and  picro- 
carmine,  carmine  or  logwood  and  auilin  blue  or  anilin  green.  But 
very  much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  on  this  subject  ;  and  the  further 
investigation  of  it  will  be  likely  to  produce  results  that  will  amply 
repay  the  time  and  labour  bestowed. 

It  will  be  enough  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  some  of  the 
methods.  Make  a  dilute  solution  of  picro-carmine  (about  ten  drops 
to  a  watch-glass  of  water).  Stain  in  it  for  about  half  an  houi',  wash 
•out  for  an  hour  in  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  or 
picric  acid,  and  then  double  stain  either  with  rosein  and  anilin  blue, 
or  with  anilin  violet  and  anilin  blue,  or  with  anilin  violet  and  anilin 
.green,  or  with  rosein  and  anilin  green. 

A  process  of  differential  staining  of  bacillus  tuberculosis  which 
was  devised  by  MM.  Pittionand  Rouxwas  presented  recently  (1889) 
to  the  Societe  de  Medecine  de  Lyon,  and  has  met  with  high  com- 
mendation.   It  requires  three  solutions  : — 

A.  Ten  parts  of  fuchsin  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol. 

B.  Three  parts  of  liquid  ammonia  dissolved  in  1 00  parts  of  distilled 
water. 

C.  Alcohol  50  parts,  water  30  parts,  nitric  acid  20  parts,  anilin 
green  to  saturation.  In  preparing  this  solution  dissolve  the  green 
in  the  alcohol,  add  the  water,  and  lastly  the  acid. 

It  is  used  thus,  viz.  to  10  parts  of  solution  B  add  one  pai't  of 
•solution  A,  and  heat  until  vapour  shows  itself,  then  immerse  the 
■whole  cover-glass  prepared  as  in  the  ordinary  way  for  staining.  One 
minute  suffices  to  stain  the  bacilli.  Wash  Avith  plenty  of  water,  and 
after  rinsing  with  distilled  water  drop  on  the  film  side  of  tlie  cover- 
glass  a  small  quantity  of  solution  C,  which  is  not  to  remain  more 
than  forty  seconds.  AVash  off  with  plenty  of  water,  dry,  and  mount 
in  xylol  balsam. 

The  bacilli  will  be  found  to  be  stained  a  tine  rose-red  upon  a  pale 
.green  ground. 

Chemical  Testing.  -  -It  is  often  requisite,  alike  in  biological  and 
'  See  Juuni.  of  Hoy.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  ISHO,  p.  094. 
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ill  mineralogical  in\  e.sti,i;atiuiis,  to  apjily  chemical  tests  in  minute- 
quantity  to  objects  under  microscopic  examination.    Various  con- 
trivances have  been  dem  ised  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  Author  would 
recommend,  from  his  own  experience,  the  small  glass  syringe  already 
described,  or  preferably  the  drop  bottles,  pp.  446-7,  with  a  line-pointed 
nozzle,  as  the  most  con\  enient  instrument.    One  of  its  adA-antages  in 
the  very  precise  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  the  test  to  be  deposited 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  dexterous  use  of  it ;  whilst  another 
consists  in  the  power  of  withdrawing  any  excess.    Care  must  be 
taken  in  using  it  to  avoid  the  contact  of  the  test-liquid  with  the 
packing  of  the  piston.    Whatever  method  is  employed,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  carrying  away  from  the  slide  to  which  the 
test-liquid  is  applied  any  loose  particles  which  may  lie  upon  it,  and 
which  may  be  thus  transferred  to  some  otlier  object,  to  the  great 
perplexity  of  the  microscopist.    For  testing  inorganic  substances  the 
ordinary  chemical  reagents  are  of  course  to  be  employed  ;  but  certain 
special  tests  are  required  in  biological  investigation,  the  following 
being  those  most  frequently  required  : — • 

a.  Solution  of  iodiu  in  water  (1  gr.  of  iodin,  3  grs.  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  1  oz.  of  distilled  water)  turns  starch  blue  and  celhdose 
brown  ;  it  also  gives  an  intense  brown  to  albuminous  substances. 

ft.  CUor-ioclide  of  zinr  is  made  by  dissolving  zinc  in  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  the  density  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  and  adding  as  much  potassic  iodide  as  the  solution 
Avill  take  up.    Finally  saturate  with  iodin  crystals. 

This  is  extremely  useful  for  the  detection  of  pure  cellulose.  The 
zinc  chloride  converts  cellulose  into  amyloid,  which  is  then  turned 
blue  by  free  iodin.  Wood-cells,  cork-cells,  the  extine  of  pollen  grains^ 
aind  all  lignified  or  corky  membranes,  are  coloured  yellow.  Starch 
colours  blue,  but  is  rapidly  disorganised. 

A  very  weak  solution  will  instantly  detect  tannin,  the  cell  con- 
tents in  which  it  forms  a  part  becoming  reddish  or  violet. 

y.  Solution  of  caustic  i)otass  or  soda  (the  latter  bemg  generally 
preferable)  has  a  remarkable  solvent  effect  upon  many  organic  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  is  extremely  useful  in 
rendering  some  structures  transparent,  whilst  others  are  brought 
into  view,  its  special  action  being  upon  horn!/  textures  whose 
component  cells  are  thus  rendered  more  clearly  distinguishable. 

8.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  of  acid  to  two  or  three  parts  ot 
water)  gives  to  celluhse  that  has  been  previously  dyed  witli  lodin 
a  blue  or  purple  hue  :  also,  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  it 
gives  a  rose-red  hue,  more  or  less  deep,  with  nitrogenous  substances, 
and  with  bile  (Pettenkofer's  test).  ,    .   .,    ,  , 

Sulphuric  acid  causes  starch  grains  to  swell  and  similarly  attects. 

cellulose.  . 

e.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  to  albuminous  substances  am 

intense  yellow.  •  „„c 

Acid  nitrate  of  nwrcwnj  (Millon's  test)  colours  albmmnous 

substances  red.  .    ^  j     i  i;i„fofr 

r.  Acetic  Acid,  which  should  be  kept  both  concentrated  and  chhitea 
with  from  three  to  five  parts  of  water,  is  very  useful  to  the  animal. 
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histologist  from  its  power  of  dissolving,  or  at  least  of  i-eclucing  to  such  a 
state  of  transparence  that  they  can  no  longer  l)e  distinguished,  certain 
kinds  of  membranous  and  fibrous  tissues,  so  that  other  parts  (especially 
nuclei)  are  brought  more  strongly  into  view. 

0.  Etlier  dissolves  resins,  fats,  and  oils  ;  but  it  will  not  act  on 
these  through  membranes  penetrated  with  watery  fluid.  For  the 
same  purpose  chloroform,  benzol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide are  used. 

t.  Alcohol  dissolves  resins  and  some  volatile  oils,  but  it  does  not 
act  on  ordinary  oils  and  fats.  It  coagulates  albuminous  matters, 
and  consequently  renders  more  opaque  such  textures  as  contain  them. 
The  opacity,  however,  may  be  remo\'ed  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  soda. 

Preservative  Media. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  various 
modes  of  pi'eser^dng  the  preparations  that  have  been  made  by  the- 
several  methods  indicated  above,  and  shall  fii-st  treat  of  such  as  are 
applicable  to  those  minute  animal  and  vegetable  oi-ganisms,  and  to 
those  sections  or  dissections  of  large  structures,  which  are  suitable 
for  being  mounted  as  transparent  objects.  A  broad  distinction  may 
be  in  the  first  place  laid  down  between  resinous  and  aqueous  pre- 
servative media  ;  to  the  former  belong  only  Canada  balsam  and 
dammar,  Avhilst  the  latter  include  all  the  mixtures  of  which  water 
is  a  component,  while  partly  dehydrating  media,  such  as  glycei'in 
and  alcohol,  occupy  an  intermediate  jiosition.  The  choice  between 
the  three  kinds  of  media  will  partly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
processes  to  which  the  object  may  have  been  previously  subjected 
and  partly  upon  the  degree  of  transparence  which  may  be  advantage- 
ously imparted  to  it.  Sections  of  substances  which  have  been  not 
only  imbedded  in,  but  penetrated  by  paraffin,  wax,  or  cacao -butter,, 
and  have  been  stained  (if  desired)  previously  to  cutting,  are,  as  a  rule, 
most  conveniently  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  dammar  ;  since 
they  can  be  at  once  transferred  to  either  of  these  from  the  menstruum 
by  which  the  imbedding  material  has  been  dissolved  out.  The  dur- 
ability of  this  method  of  mounting  makes  it  preferable  in  all  cases  to 
which  it  is  suitable,  the  exception  being  where  it  renders  a  very 
thin  section  too  transparent,  which  is  specially  liable  to  happen  with 
dammar.  When  it  is  desired  to  mount  in  either  of  these  media 
sections  of  structures  that  have  been  imbedded  in  gum  or  gelatin, 
these  substances  must  first  be  completely  dissolved  out  by  steeping 
in  water ;  the  sections  must  then  be  '  dehydrated  '  by  subjecting 
them  to  mixtures  of  spirit  and  water  progressively  increased  in 
strength  to  absolute  alcohol  ;  and  after  this  has  been  effected  they 
are  to  be  transferred  to  turpentine,  and  thence  to  benzole  balsam. 
In  this  process  much  of  the  staining  is  apt  to  be  lost  ;  so  that  stained 
sections  are  often  more  advantageously  mounted  in  some  of  those 
aqueous  preparations  of  glycerin  which  approacli  the  resinous  media 
in  transparence  and  permanence.  Wlien  Canada  balsam  was  first 
employed  for  mounting  preparations  it  was  employed  in  its  natural 
semi-fluid  state,  in  which  it  consists  of  a  solution  of  resin  in  volatile 
on  of  turpentine  ;  and  unless  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  con- 
stituent was  driven  oft'  by  heat  in  the  process  of  mounting  (bubbles 
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being  thus  formed  of  wliich  it  was  often  clifticult  to  get  rid),  or  the 
mounted  slide  was  afterwards  subjected  to  a  more  moderate  heat  of 
long  continuance,  the  balsam  would  i-eniain  soft,  and  the  cover  liaVjle 
to  displacement.    This  is  avoided  by  the  method  now  generally 
adopted  of  previously  getting  rid  of  the  turpentine  by  protracted 
exposure  of  the  balsam  to  a  heat  not  sufficient  to  boil  it,  and  dis- 
solving the  resin  thus  obtained  either  in  benzole  or  chloroform,  but 
far  preferably  the  former,  the  solution  being  made  of  sucli  \  iscidity 
as  will  allow  it  to  '  run  '  freely.    Either  of  these  solvents  evaporates 
so  much  more  quickly  than  turpentine  that  the  Ijalsam  left  behind 
hardens  in  a  comparatively  short  time.    Xylol-halscaiiia  also  of  great 
value,  being  by  some  mounters  preferred  to  any  other.   It  is  made  of 
■equal  volumes  of  xylol  and  balsam.    The  natural  balsam,  however, 
may  be  preferably  used  (with  care  to  avoid  the  liberation  of  bubbles 
by  overheating)  in  mounting  sections  already  cemented  to  the  slides 
by  hardened  balsam,  and  also  for  mounting  the  chitinous  textures 
of  insects,  which  it  has  a  peculiar  power  of  rendering  transparent,  and 
which  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  it  more  thoroughly  than  they  are 
by  the  artificially  prepared  solution.    The  solution  of  dammar  in 
benzole  is  ^-ery  convenient  to  work  with,  and  hardens  quickly. 

The  following  are  the  principal  aqueous  media  who.se  value  has 
been  best  tested  by  general  and  protracted  experience  : — 

a.  Fresh  specimens  of  minute  protophytes  can  often  be  very  well 
p)reserved  in  distilled  loater  saturated  with  camphor,  the  complete 
exclusion  of  air  serving  both  to  check  their  living  actions  and  to  pre- 
vent decomposing  changes.  When  the  preservation  of  colour  is  not 
.a  special  object  about  a  tenth  part  of  alcohol  may  be  added,  and  this 
will  be  found  a  suitable  medium  for  the  preservation  of  many  delicate 
animal  textures. 

p.  Aqueous  Solution  of  Carbolic  Acid.— 'Even  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  agent  which  cold  water  will  take  up  has  a  powerful  pre- 
servative effect,  and  the  solution  may  be  advantageously  employed 
for  mounting  preparations  of  many  delicate  structures,  both  anmial 
and  vegetable. 

y.  The  same  may  be  said  of  salicylic  acid,  which  has  been  very 
successfully  employed  for  delicate  preparations  in  the  small  proportion 
that  will  dissolve  in  cold  water.  For  coarser  structures  a  stronger 
solution  is  preferable  ;  and  this  may  be  made  by  combining  with  the 
acid  a  small  quantity  either  of  borax  dissolved  in  glycerin  or  of 
acetate  of  potass. 

5.  Where  tlie  preservation  of  minute  histological  detail  is  not 
so  much  desired  as  the  exhibition  of  larger  structural  features  of 
objects  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light  nothing  is  better  than  dilute 
spirit,  the  proportion  most  generally  serviceable  being  one  of  alcohol 
to  four  or  five  of  water,  and  an  even  weaker  mixture  serving  to  pre- 
vent further  change  in' tissues  already  hardened  by  strong  alcohol. 

€.  Salt  solution  0-75  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  in  watei-. 
1.  Fruit  juice,  v;hite  of  an  egg. — Simply  filter, 
ry.  Syrup  in  which  is  dissolved  1  to  .")  per  cent,  of  chloral  hydrate, 
or  1  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 

6.  Chloral  Hydrate.— A.  5  per  cent,  solution  in  water,  or  1_  giams 
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•cliloral  hydrate  to  1  fluid  ounce  of  camphor  water.  (Mount  in  sti'ong 
glycerin  jelly.) 

t.  Corrosive  Sublimate  ((ud  Salt. — -Use  bichloride  of  mercury  one 
part ;  common  salt  two  parts,  water  200  parts.  This  is  very  useful. 
It  preserves  well  muscular  fibre,  ner\-es,  and  epithelia,  and  with  very 
slight  change  is  preservative  of  spermatic  fluid. 

K.  Gum  and  Si/ruj). — Gum-mucilage  (B.P.)  five  parts,  syrup  three 
parts.  Add  r>  grains  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  medium. 

B.P.  Gum-mucilage  is  made  by  putting  4  oz.  of  picked  gum  acacia 
in  6  oz.  of  distilled  water  until  dissoh  ed. 

Syrup  is  made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  boiling. 

X.  The  glycerin  jelly  prepared  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
may  be  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects, animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  subject  to  the  cautions  already 
given  : — '  Take  any  qitantity  of  Nelson's  gelatin,  and  let  it  soak  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  cold  water,  pour  oft'  the  superfluous  Avater,  and 
heat  the  soaked  gelatin  until  melted.  To  each  fluid  ounce  of  the 
gelatin  add  one  drachm  of  alcohol  and  mix  well  ;  then  add  a  fluid 
drachm  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Mix  well  while  the  gelatin  is  fluid, 
but  cool.  Now  boil  uiitil  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  the  gelatin 
is  quite  clear.  Filter  thi'ough  fine  flannel,  and  to  each  fluid  ounce  of 
the  clarified  gelatin  add  six  fluid  drachms  of  Price's  pure  glycerin, 
and  mix  well.  For  the  six  fluid  drachms  of  glycerin  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  glycerin  to  four  of  camphor- water  may  be  substituted. 
The  objects  intended  to  be  mounted  in  this  medium  are  best  prepared 
by  being  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  glycerin 
with  one  part  of  diluted  alcohol  (one  of  alcohol  to  six  of  water).'  ^  A 
small  quantity  of  absolute  phenol  may  be  added  to  it  with  advantage. 
When  used,  the  jelly  must  be  liquefied  by  gentle  warmth,  and  it  is 
useful  to  warm  both  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass  preAdously  to 
mounting.  This  takes  the  place  of  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Dean's  medium,  in  which  honey  was  used  to  prevent  the  hardening 
of  the  gelatin. 

fj..  For  objects  which  would  be  injured  by  the  small  amount  of 
heat  required  to  liquefy  the  last-mentioned  medium,  the  glycerin  and 
gnm  medium  of  Mr.  Farrants  will  be  found  very  useful.  This  is 
made  hj  dissolving  four  parts  (by  weight)  of  picked  gum  arabic  in  four 
parts  of  cold  distilled  water,  and  then  adding  two  parts  of  glycerin. 
The  solution  must  be  made  without  the  aid  of  heat,  the  mixture  being 
occasionally  stirred,  but  not  shaken,  whilst  it  is  proceeding  ;  after  it 
has  been  completed  the  liquid  should  be  strained  (if  not  perfectly 
free  from  impurity)  through  fine  cambric  previously  well  washed  out 
by  a  current  of  clean  cold'  water  ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
closed  with  a  glass  stopper  or  cap  (not  with  cork)  containing  a  small 
piece  of  camphor.  The  great  advantage  of  this  medium  is  that  it 
can  be  used  cold,  and  yet  soon  viscifies  without  cracking  ;  it  is  well 
suited  to  preserve  delicate  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  tissues,  and  in 
most  cases  increases  their  transparence. 

'  ^  pure  glycerin  jelly,  of  wliicli  tlie  Author  hiiH  miulo  coiisiilerablc  use,  is 
Piepaied  by  Mr.  Bimmington,  chemiKt,  Briulford,  Yorkshire. 
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Of  late  years  glycerin  bus  been  largely  used  as  a  preservative^, 
either  alone,  according  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Beale,  or  diluted 
with  water,  or  mixed  with  gelatinous  substances.    It  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  colour  than  most  other  media,  and. 
is  therefore  specially  useful  as  a  constituent  of  fluids  used  for 
moimting  vegetable  objects  in  their  natural  aspects.    It  has  also  the 
property  of  increasing  the  transparence  of  animal  structures,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  resinous  substances,  and  may  thus  be  ad^-an- 
tageously  employed  as  a  component  of  media  for  mounting  objects 
that  are  rendered  too  transparent  by  balsam  or  dammar.  Two 
cautions  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  glycerin  : 
fivi^t,  that,  as  it  has  a  solvent  power  for  carbonate  of  lime,  it  should 
not  be  used  for  mounting  any  object  having  a  calcareous  skeleton  ;, 
and  second,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  increases  the  transparence  of 
organic  substances,  it  diminishes  the  reflecting  power  of  their  sur- 
faces, and  should  never  be  employed,  therefore,  in  the  mounting  of 
objects  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light,  although  many  objects- 
mounted  in  the  media  to  be  presently  specified  are  beautifully 
shown  by  '  dark-ground  '  illumination. 

1.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  glycerin  and  two  parts  of" 
camphor-water  may  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  many  vegetable 
structures. 

2.  For  preserving  soft  and  delicate  marine  animals  which  are 
shrivelled  up,  so  to  speak,  by  stronger  agents,  the  Author  has  found 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  glycerin  and  one  of  spirit  with  eight  or  ten, 
parts  of  sea-water  the  most  suitable  preservative. 

3.  For  preserving  minute  vegetable  preparations  the  following 
method,  devised  by  Hantzsch,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficient  :  A  nnx- 
ture  is  made  of  three  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  two  parts  of  distiUed  wateiv. 
and  one  part  of  glycerin  ;  and  the  object,  laid  m  a  cement-cell,  is. 
to  be  covered  with  a  drop  of  this  liquid,  and  then  put  aside  underabeii- 
o-lass     The  alcohol  and  water  soon  evaporate,  so  that  the  glycerin 
alone  is  left  ;  and  another  drop  of  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  added 
and  a  second  evaporation  permitted,  the  process  being  repeated,  it 
necessary,  until  enough  glycerin  is  left  to  fill  the  cell,  which  is- 
then  to  be  covered  and  closed  in  the  usual  mode.' 

Canada  bcdsam  is  one  of  the  most  universally  employed  mounting- 
media  ;  very  old  hard  balsam  should  be  dissoh'ed  in  enough  pure 
Ijenzole  to  make  a  thin  solution,  which  should  be  carefully  faltered. 

Z)ft?mnftr.— Dissolve  gum-dammar  with  heat  in  a  mixture  or 
equal  parts  of  benzole  and  turpentme,  and  evaporate  to  a  syrupy 
consistency.  This  is  pleasant  to  use,  but  treacherous.  Lhe  prepa-- 
rations  often  subsequently  '  closed.'  ,.   -,     i  •  i 

GnmStyrax.—Thiii  is  a  resin  which  must  be  disolved  m  benzo  e,- 
choloroform,  or  ether.  It  should  have  the  consistency  of  ohve  oil  J 
all  the  benzole  must  be  evaporated  before  putting  the  cover  on  tiie 

i  See  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Spicer's  Handy-hooh  to  the  Collection  ami  P'V'"!'"!^^^ 

exceed  the  beauty  of  the  preparations  of  ncHwidiorecr  prepared  aftei  ,,ier. 
methS  the  fonn  of  the'plant  and  the  colourhig  of  the  endoclu-ome  haMng  un.lei 
•rone  no  change  whatever.' 
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-•slip  ;  its  refractive  index  is  said  to  be  then  1  -083.  Its  value  is  in 
•the  mounting  of  diatoms,  where  a  marked  difference  between  the 
refractive  index  of  the  siliceous  frustules  and  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  mounted  facilitates  the  discovery  of  obscure  details.  There  is 
A  marked  increase  of  visibility  in  proportion  as  the  mounting  medium 
has  a  refractive  index  higher  than  the  object  (diatom)  mounted. 

Now  the  refractive  index  of  the  silex  of  diatoms  is  1-43.  But 
Canada  balsam  is  1-52  :  hence  the  'index  of  visibility '  in  obscure 
markings  is  9,  while  styrax  by  comparison  is  15. 

Monohromide  of  naphthaliii  is  another  of  the  media  which 
may  be  used  with  a  high  refractive  index.  It  is  colourless  and  oil- 
like, soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  refractive  index  of 
1-658,  and  therefore  a  splendid  index  of  visibility  above  balsam  or 
styrax  ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  many  months  some  change  takes  place 
which  leaves  the  preparation  as  apparently  perfect  as  before,  but 
ha-s-ing  lost  all  the  benefit  of  great  refractive  index. 

The  cover-glass  should  be  run  round  with  a  ring  of  wax,  then 
with  a  ring  of  Heller's  porcelain  cement,  and  be  finally  closed  with 
shellac. 

But  with  the  exception  of  some  media  of  very  high  refractive 
index  not  by  any  means  easy  to  use,  devised  by  Professor  H.  L. 
Smith,  there  is  no  medium  of  such  high  value  as  that  suggested  and 
very  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  viz. 

Phosphorus. — Its  refractive  index  is  2"1,  and  its  consequent 
increase  of  visibility  is  of  immense  value  in  some  objects. 

Phosphorus,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  difficult  and  somewhat 
dangerous  to  handle  on  account  of  its  spontaneous  combustion  in 
air,  and  the  severe  nature  of  the  burns  it  inflicts.  But  it  is  with 
slight  practice  by  no  means  an  unmanageable  medium. 

To  prepare  it,  take  a  2-drachm  bottle  with  no  contraction  for  the 
meek.  Make  a  cylinder  of  wood  that  will  just  fit  the  inside  of  the 
neck.  Fold  some  filter  paper  down  and  around  this  cylinder  .so  that 
it  will  just  fit  tightly  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  it  is  forced,  and  the  cylinder  of  wood  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
filter  in  its  place.  Now  moisten  the  filter  carefully  with  a  few  drops 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  piece  of  stick  phosphorus  from  a 
quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  should  be  placed  in  the  filter, 
and  the  bottle  corked.  The  vapour  of  the  bisulphide  instantly  acts 
on  the  phosphorus,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  it  will  be  in  a  fluid 
state  remaining  in  the  filter.  By  releasing  the  cork  and  taking 
hold  of  the  filter  tube  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  slowly  drawing  it 
upwards  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  beneath  it,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  phosphorus  forces  it  through  the 
filter,  leaving  the  now  brilliant  fluid  in  the  bottle. 

With  care,  rapidity,  and  firmness  withdraw  the  filter  and  plunge 
instantly  into  a  vessel  of  water  close  at  hand. 

In  mounting  we  assume  that  the  best  course  as  advised  above 
has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  diatoms  to  be  mounted  are  either 
arranged  or  diffused  upon  the  cover-glass. 

Make  a  ring  upon  the  slip  of  glue  and  honey  cement  (p.  382) 
used  warm  and  allowed  to  cool.    It  is  now  a  stiff  jelly.    Lay  the 
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cover  in  its  place,  with  the  diMtonis  downwards,  touching  tlie  ring  at, 
one  side,  but  raised  by  a  tine  Avire  on  the  side  next  the  operator.  A 
pipette  may  also  be  used  made  of  glass  tubing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
external  diameter,  drawn  to  a  fine  point  at  one  end,  and  somewhat  ' 
enlarged  at  the  other,  and  to  which  an  indiarubber  cap  or  nipple  is 
fastened  air-tight.  This  pipette  must  be  passed  through  the  centre 
of  a  cork  fitting  the  bottle  of  phosphorus  solution,  and  the  fine  end 
should  plunge  into  the  fluid  and  nearly  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
By  squeezing  the  rubber  cap  before  the  insertion  of  the  pipette  and 
releasing  it  after  the  point  is  well  down,  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus rises  in  the  pipette.  It  is  withdrawn  and  inserted  rapidly 
beneath  the  tilted  end  of  the  cover  ;  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
cap  ejects  enough  phosphorus  to  fill  the  space  between  the  cover 
and  the  slide  ;  gently  and  firmly  press  it  down  and  ring  it  with  warm 
glue  and  honey. 

"  In  half  an  hour  points  of  superfluous  phosphorus  may  have 
exuded.  With  a  pair  of  tweezers  wet  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  with 
bisulphide  and  absorb  these  away,  plunging  the  paper  at  once  into- 
water.  The  slides  should  now  be  put  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
they  may  receive  two  or  three  ring-coatings  of  gold-size,  and  finally 
be  finished  with  sealing-wax  or  shellac  varnish. 

It  often  is  quite  impossible  to  predicate  beforehand  what  preserva- 
tive medium  will  answer  best  for  a  particular  kmd  of  preparation  • 
and  it  is  consequently  desirable,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  material, 
to  mount  similar  objects  in  two  or  three  different  ways,  marking  on 
each  slide  the  method  employed,  and  comparing  the  specimens  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  judge  the  condition  of  each. 

In  dealing  with  the  small  quantities  of  tiuid 
media  required  in  mounting  microscopic  ob- 
jects, it  is  essential  for  the  operator  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  transferring  very 
small  quantities  from  the  vessels  contaimng 
them  to  the  slide,  as  weU  as  of  taking  up  fi'om 
the  slide  what  may  be  lying  superfluous  upon 
it  Where  some  one  fluid,  such  as  diluted 
alcohol  or  the  carbolic  acid  solution,  is  m  con- 
tinual use,  it  will  be  found  very  convement  to 
keep  it  in  the  small  dropping-bottle  represented 
in  fio'.  361.  The  stopper  is  perforated,  and  is 
elongated  below  into  a  fine  tube,  whilst  it  ex- 
pands above  into  a  bulbous  funnel,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  vulcanised  indiarubber  tied 
firmly  round  its  lip.  If  pressure  be  made  on  this  cover  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  be  immersed  in  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle,  this  will  rise  into  it  on  the  removal  of  the 
Sr  ;  if,  then,  the  funnel  be  inverted,  and  the  Pressure  be  rea  - 
ped' ome  of  the  residual  air  will  be  forced  out  so  that  by  aga m 
n  ershig  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  removing  the  V^^^^^^'l^J^^^ 
fi  c  will  enter.  This  operation  n,ay  be  repeated  as  often  as  ma) 
be  necessary,  until  the  bulb  is  entirely  filled  ;  and  ^^hen  it  is  tjus 
chaS  wTth  fluid,  as  much  or  as  little  as  may  be  needed  is  thea 


Fio.  361. 
Dropping-bottle. 
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readilv  expelled  from  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  tlie  cover,, 
the  biilb  being  always  retilled  if  care  be  taken  to  innnerse  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  before  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  We  speak  from 
large  experience  of  the  value  of  this  little  implement,  which  is. 
very  clean,  simple,  and  useful.  But  the  small  pipettes  now  used  so- 
commonly  for  hlliug  the  stylographic  pens,  fitted  into  the  centre  of  a 
cork  and  placed  in  any  wide-mouthed  bottle,  will  be  found  to  be,, 
though  less  elegant,  equally  useful  and  mucli  less  costly. 

Solutions  of  Canada  balsam  and  gum-dammar  in  volatile  fluids- 
are  best  kept  in  wide-mouthed  capped  jars,  tlie  liquid  being  taken 
out  on  a  pointed  glass  rod,  cut  to  such  a  length  as  will  enable  it 
to  stand  in  the  jar  when  its  cap  is  in  place.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  cap  and  the  jjart  of  the  neck  of  the 
jar  on  which  it  tits  quite  dean,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fixation  of  the 
neck  by  the  adhesion  between  these  two  surfaces.  Should  such  ad- 
hesion take  place,  the  cautious  application  of  the  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  will  usually  make  the  cap  removable.  In  taking  out  the 
Hquid  care  should  be  taken  not  to  drop  it  prematurely  from  the  rod 
— a  mischance  which  may  be  aA^oided  by  not  taking  up  more  than  it 
will  properly  carry,  and  by  holding  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  after 
drawing  it  out  of  the 
bottle,  until  its  jjoint 
is  just  over  the  slip  or 
cover  on  which  the 
Hquid  is  to  be  de- 
posited. 

A  bottle  for  use 
with  reagents,  enabling 
the  operator  to  pour 
out  only  the  quantity 
he  desires,  is  invalu- 
able. Small  capped 
and  stoppered  bottles, 
the  stoppers  of  which 
are  tuhex,  and  the  well- 
fitting  caps  of  which 
prevent  evaporation, 
are  very  valuable  for  aqueous  and  thin  fluids.  We  illustrate  this, 
bottle  m  fig.  .362.  All  that  is  needful  is  to  take  the  bottle,  with  the 
cap  oft,  m  the  warm  hand,  and  by  slight  expansion  a  drop  or  more- 
as  required  is  exuded.    These  bottles  are  easily  procurable. 

flfii  ^^^^  ^"^^^1  German  bottles,  shown  in  fig. 

^W,  containing  about  30  grammes,  in  which  two  deep  grooves  are- 
cut  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stopper,  so  arranged  that  by  giving  the; 
stopper  ha  f  a  turn  one  groove  is  connected  with  a  liole  in  the  neck 
01  the  l)ottle  :  this  will  be  seen  at  a  in  fig.  363  ;  the  air  travels  down 
wiis  groove  and  by  inverting  the  bottle  the  fluid  enters  the  other- 
^oove  ot  the  stopper  and  finds  its  way  to  a  third  groove  cut  in  the- 
nsic  e  ot  the  neck  and  extending  to  the  lip.  The  figure  shows  the 
bottle  complete.  »  F  a 

Mounting  Thin  Sections.  -The  thin  sections  cut  by  the 


Fig.  3G2.— Expan- 
sion drop-bottle. 


Fig.  303. 
German  drop-bottle. 


micro- 
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tome,  or  membranes  obtained  by  dissection,  do  not  require  to  be 
placed  in  cells  when  mounted  in  any  viscid  mediuai  ;  since  its  tena- 
city will  serve  to  keep  off  injurious  pressure  by  the  cover-glass. 
When  the  preparation  has  been  previously  immersed  in  aqueous 
liquids,  and  is   to   be  mounted  in  glycerin,   glycerin  jelly,  or 
i'arrants'  medium,  the  best  mode  of  placing  it  on  the  cover  is  to  float 
it  in  a  saucer  or  shallow  capsule  of  water,  to  place  the  co\  er  beneath 
it  and,  when  the  object  lies  in  a  suitable  position  above  it,  to  raise 
the  cover  cautiously,  holding  the  object  in  place  by  a  needle,  until  it 
is  entirely  out  of  the  water  ;  and  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  still 
surrounding  the  object  is  to  be  carefully  drawn  off  by  blotting-paper, 
care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  object  with  it  (as  its  fibres  are  apt 
to  adhere)  or  to  leave  any  loose  fibres  on  the  slide.    Before  the 
object  is  covered,  it  should  be  looked  at  under  a  dissecting  or  mount-- 
ing  microscope,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  (if  desirable)  its 
disposition  on  the  slide,  and  of  removing  any  foreign  particles  that 
may  be  accidentally  present.    A  drop  of  the  medium  (liquefied,  if 
necessary,  by  a  gentle  warmth)  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and 
another  drop  placed  on  the  slip  and  allowed  to  spread  out.  The 
oover  being  then  taken  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  must  be  inverted 
over  the  object,  and  brought  to  touch  the  slide  at  one  part  of  its 
margin,  the  slide  being  itself  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
of  contact,  so  that  the  medium  accumulates  there  in  a  little  pool. 
By  o-ently  letting  down  the  cover,  a  little  wave  of  the  medium  is 
pressed  before  it,  and,  if  enough  of  the  medium  has  been  deposited, 
the  whole  space  beneath  the  cover  will  be  filled,  and  the  object  com- 
pletely saturated.    If  air-bubbles  should  unfortunately  show  them- 
selves, the  cover  must  be  raised  at  one  margin,  and  a  further  quantity 
of  the  medium  deposited. 

If  attain,  there  are  no  air-bubbles,  but  the  medium  does  not 
«vtend  itself'to  the  edge  of  the  cover,  the  cover  need  not  be  raised, 
but  a  little  may  be  deposited  at  its  edge,  whence  it  wiU  soon  be  drawn 
in  by  capillary  attraction,  especially  if  a  gentle  warmth  be  applied 
to  the  slide.  It  will  then  be  advantageous  again  to  examine  the 
preparation  under  the  dissecting  microscope  ;  for  it  will  often  happen 
that  an  opportunity  may  thus  be  found  of  spreadmg  it  better  by  the 
application  of  gentle  pressure  to  one  part  or  another  of  the  covermg_ 
o-lass,  which  may  be  done  without  injurious  effect  either  with  a  still 
iieedle  or  by  a  pointed  stick  ;  a  method  whose  peculiar  value,  when 
^'iscid  media  are  employed,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beale.  ilie 
slide  should  then  be  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  after  which  its  mount- 
in-  may  be  completed.  Any  excess  of  the  medium  must  first 
be"  removed.  If  glycerin  has  been  employed,  much  of  it  may  be 
drawn  off  by  blotting-paper  (taking  care  not  to  touch  the  edge  ot  tlie 
cover  as  it  will  be  very  easily  displaced) ;  and  the  remainder  may  be 
washed  away  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  in  water  which  may 
be  thus  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  cover.  The  ^v.ter  ha^.ng  been 
drawn  off,  a  narrow  ring  of  liquefied  glycerin  jelly  may  be  made 
c^Znd-not  on-the  margin  of  the  cover  (according  to  the  suggestion 
of  Dr  S  Marsh)  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  before  the  cement  is 
app^'ed    fnd  wlL  this  has  set,  the  slidemay  be  placed  on  the  turn- 
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table,  and  the  preparation  '  sealed '  by  a  ring  either  of  dammar,  or 
of  Bell's  cement,  which  should  be  carried  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  and  outside  the  margin  of  the  ring  of  glycerin  jelly.  This 
'rino-ing'  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  ;  and  if  the  prsT 
parfTtion  is  to  be  viewed  with  '  oil- immersion '  lenses,  it  should  be 
finished  ofl'  with  a  coat  of  HoUis's  glue,  which  is  not  attacked  by 
cedar  oil.  Until  the  cover  has  been  perfectly  secured,  a  slide  carrying 
a  glycerin  preparation  should  never  be  placed  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, as  its  cover  will  be  almost  sure  to  slide  by  its  own  weight.  If 
glycerin  jelly  or  Warrant's  medium  has  been  employed,  less  caution 
need  be  used,  as  the  cover-glass,  after  a  few  days'  setting,  will  adhere 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  displacement.  The  superfluous 
medium  having  been  removed  by  the  cautious  use  of  a  knife,  the  slide 
and  the  margin  of  the  cover  may  be  completely  cleansed  by  a'  camel's- 
hair  brush  dipped  in  warm  water  ;  and,  when  quite  dried,  the  slide, 
placed  on  the  turn-table,  may  be  sealed  with  gold  size, — any  other 
cement  being  afterwards  added,  either  for  additional  security  or  for 
'  appearance.' 

It  is  well  in  mounting  in  glycerin  jelly  to  soak  the  object  in 
dilute  glycerin,  and  we  prefer  to  '  ring '  with  benzole  and  balsam 
which  should  harden.  Then  coat  the  ring  with  shellac  varnish  two 
or  three  times  and  permanently  finish  with  thin  coats  of  gold-size. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  section  or  other  preparation  is  to 
be  mounted  in  a  resinous  medium,  it  must  have  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  this  in  the  modes  already  described,  which  will  present  it  to 
the  mounter  either  in  turpentine  or  some  other  essential  oil,  or  in 
alcohol.  From  either  of  these  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  cover  in 
the  manner  already  described. 

Mounting  Objects  in  'Natural'  Balsam. — Although  it  is  pre- 
ferable for  histological  purposes  to  employ  a  solution  of  hardened 
balsam,  yet  as  there  are  many  objects  for  mounting  for  which  the  use 
of  the  '  natural '  balsam  is  preferable,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some 
directions  for  its  use.  When  sections  of  hard  substances  have  been 
ground  down  on  the  slides  to  which  they  have  been  cemented,  it  is 
much  better  that  they  should  be  mounted  without  being  detached, 
unless  they  have  become  clogged  with  the  abraded  particles,  and  require 
to  be  cleansed  out — as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  sections  of  the 
shells,  spines,  he.  of  echinoderms,  when  the  balsam  by  which  they 
have  been  cemented  is  too  soft.  If  the  detachment  of  a  specimen  be 
desirable,  it  may  be  loosened  by  heat,  and  lifted  off  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine.  But,  where  time  is  not  an 
object,  it  is  far  better  to  place  the  slide  to  steep  in  ether  or 
chloroform  in  a  capped  jar  until  the  object  then  falls  ofl"  of  itself  by  the 
solution  of  its  cement.  It  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  boiling  it 
in  methylated  spirit,  and  afterwards  laid  upon  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  to  dry,  after  which  it  may  be  mounted  in  fresh  balsam  on  a 
slide,  just  as  if  it  had  remained  attached.  The  slide  having  been 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  lid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  balsam  should 
be  dropped  on  the  oljject,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  this,  if  pre- 
viously  loosened,  should  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it.  If  any  air- 
bubbles  arise,  they  should  be  broken  with  the  needle-point.  Tlie 
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cover  having  been  similarly  warmed,  a  drop  of  balsam  should  be 
placed  on  it,  and  made  to  spread  over  its  surface  ;  and  the  cover 
should  then  be  turned  over  and  let  down  on  the  object  in  the  manner 
already  described.    If  this  operation  be  performed  over  the  water- 
bath  instead  of  over  the  spirit  lamp,  there  will  be  little  risk  of 
the  formation  of  air-bubbles.    However  large  the  section  may  be, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  balsam  is  well  spread  both  over  its. 
surface  and  that  of  its  cover  ;  and  by  attending  to  the  precaution  of 
making  it  accumulate  on  one  side  by  sloping  the  slide,  and  letting 
down  the  cover  so  as  to  drive  a  wave  before  it  to  the  opposite  side, 
verv  laro-e  sections  may  thus  be  mounted  without  a  single  air-bubble. 
(The  Author  has  thus  mounted  sections  of  ^osoo«  three  inches 
sQuare )    In  mounting  minute  balsam  objects,  such  as  diatoms, 
pdycystince,  sponge-spicules,  and  the  beautiful  minute  spines  of  ophzu- 
ridi  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  to  arrange  these  objects 
care  ully  upon  the  cover,  either  by  '  scattering '  or  '  arrangement, 
and  then  to  drop  on  to  the  whole  cover  and  its  arranged  objects  as 
much  balsam  as  the  cover  will  receive  without  overflow  ;  this  should. 
Sand  free  from  dust  for  some  hours,  after  wh  ch  the  partly  hardened 
baTim  may  receive  a  small  drop  of  fresh  balsam,  and  being  placed 
upoHhe  slip  in  proper  position,  may  by  the  use  of  gentle  heat  be 
pressed  finally  into  position.    When  the  chitmous  textures  of  msecta 
a^e  to  be  thai  mounted,  they  must  be  first  softened  by  steeping  m 
oU  of  turpentine  ;  and  a  large  drop  of  balsam  bemg  placed  on  a 
warmed  sbde,  the  object  taken  up  in  the  forceps  is  to  be  plunged  in 
Tand  the  c^ver  (balsamed  as  before)  let  down  upon  it.    It  is  with 
obiects  of  this  class  that  the  spring-clip  and  the  spring-press  prov^- 
most  usef  ul  in  holding  down  the  cover  until  the  ba  sam  has  hardened 
rufficfently  to  prevent  its  being  lifted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  object 
vfrious  obiects  (such  as  the  palates  of  gasteropods)  which  have  been 

Mounting  Objects  in  Aqueous  Liquids.-By  far  the  greater 
number  7f  wa^^^^      which  are  to  be  preserved  m  liquid,  however 
Should  be  momited  in  a  cell  of  some  kind,  which  forms  a  weU  oi 
should  be  mou  preservative  liquid  may  be  retained. 

Tht  i  -  Sie  case  of  all  objects  whose  thicknjs 

This  IS  f  '^'^'^'l^^^^  the  glass  cover  from  coming  into  close  approxi- 
Ton  wiS  the  slk  e  ;  and  it  is  desirable  whenever  that  approxima- 
"fi^lf  — tof  Di-.BalpU.  :nea.oa  in  Jour..  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  ro^.  n... 
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tion  is  not  such  as  to  cause  the  cover  to  be  drawn  to  the  glass  slide 
by  capillary  attraction,  or  whenever  the  cover  is  sensibly  kept  apart 
from  the  slide  by  the  thickness  of  any  portion  of  the  object.  Hence 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  objects  of  the  most  extreme  tenuity  that 
the  cell  can  be  advantageously  dispensed  with  ;  the  danger  of  not 
employing  it,  in  many  cases  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
mountiiig  the  object  without  it,  being  that  after  a  time  the  cement 
is  apt  to  run  in  beneath  the  cover,  which  process  is  pretty  sure  to 
continue  when  it  may  have  once  commenced.    When  cement-cells 
are  employed  for  this  purpose,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  surface 
of  the  ring  is  perfectly  flat,  so  that  when  the  cover-  glass  is  laid  on, 
no  tilting  is  produced  by  pressure  on  any  part  of  its  margin.    As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  desirable  that  the  object  to  be  mounted  should  be 
steeped  for  a  little  time  previously  in  the  preservatiA'e  fluid  employed.. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  fluid  being  deposited  to  overfill  the 
cell,  the  object  is  to  be  introduced  into  it  either  with  the  forceps  or 
the  clipping  tube  ;  and  the  slide  should  then  be  examined  on  the 
dissecting  microscope  that  its  entire  freedom  from  foreign  particles 
and  from  air-bubbles  may  be  assured,  and  that  its  disposition  may 
be  corrected  if  necessary.    The  cover  should  then  be  laid  on  very 
cautiously,  so  as  not  to  displace  the  object ;  which  in  this  case  is 
best  done  by  keeping  the  drop  highest  in  the  centre,  and  keeping 
the  cover  parallel  to  the  slide  whilst  it  is  being  lowered,  so  as  tO' 
expel  the  superfluous  fluid  all  round.    This  being  taken  up  by 
the  syringe,  the  cement  ring  and  the  margin  of  the  cover  are  to  be- 
dried  with  blotting-paper,  especial  care  being  taken  to  avoid  drawing 
off  too  much  liquid,  which  will  cause  the  gold-size  to  run  in.    It  is. 
generally  best  to  apply  the  first  coat  of  gold-size  thin,  with  a  very 
small  and  flexible  brush  worked  with  the  hand ;  this  will  dry  suf- 
ficiently in  an  hour  or  two  to  hold  the  cover  whilst  being  '  ringed 
on  the  tUrn-table.  And  it  is  safer  to  apply  a  third  coat  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  ;  old  gold-size,  which  lies  thickly,  being  then  applied  so- 
as  to  raise  the  ring  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  cover.    As  ex- 
perience shows  that  preparations  thus  mounted,  which  have  re- 
mained in  perfectly  good  order  for  several  years,  may  be  afterwards 
spoiled  by  leakage,  the  Author  strongly  recommends  that  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  valuable  specimens  an  additional  coating  of  gold-size  be 
laid  on  from  time  to  time.    But  a  device  of  much  greater  value  in 
all  fluid  mounting  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Enock,i  who  puts  a  metallic 
nng  of  angular  section  (f)  round  the  outside  of  the  cell,  slightly 
overlapping  the  cover-glass  and  enclosing  the  rim  made  good  with 
cement :  this  proves  perfect. 

Mounting  of  Objects  in  Deep  Cells.— The  objects  which  require 
cleep  cells  are,  as  a  rule,  such  as  are  to  be  \'iewed  by  reflected  light, 
aucl  are  usually  of  sufficient  size  and  substance  to  allow  of  air  being- 
entangled  in  their  tissues.    This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  where 

u  u^®,  ^^fl^^gone  the  process  of  decalcification,  which  will  very 
probably  leave  behind  it  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.    For  the  extrac- 
tion of  such  bubbles  the  use  of  an  air-pump  is  commonly  recommended; 
out  the  Author  has  seldom  found  this  answer  the  purpose  satisfactorily, 
^  Quekett  Journ.  second  serioB,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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'and  is  much  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  a  method  lately  recom- 
;mended— steeping  the  specimen  in  a  stoppered  .]ar  filled  with  freshly 
■hoiled  water,  which  has  great  power  of  drawing  into  itself  either  air 
or  carbonic  acid.    Where  the  structure  is  one  which  is  not  injured 
by  alcohol,  prolonged  steeping  in  this  will  often  have  the  sameefiect. 
The  next  point  of  importance  is  to  select  a  cover  of  a  size  exactly 
suitable  to  that  of  the  ring,  of  whose  breadth  it  «hould  cover  about 
i:wo-thirds,  leaving  an  adequate  margin  uncovered  for  the  attachment 
of  the  cement.    And  the  perfect  flatness  of  that  ring  should  then  be 
carefully  tested,  since  on  this  mainly  depends  the  security  of  the 
mounting.    It  is  to  secure  this  that  we  prefer  rings  of  tin  or  bone, 
to  those  of  glass,  for  cells  of  moderate  depth  ;  for  their  surface  can 
be  easily  made  perfectly  flat  by  grinding  with  water,  first  on  a  piece 
.of  grit,  and  then  on  a  Water-of-Ayr  stone,  these  stones  havmg  been 
previously  reduced  to  a  plane  surface,  or  still  better  with  a  good  flat 
lie.    If  glass  rings  are  not  found  to  be  '  tru^  '  ^hey  must  be  ground 
down  ^vith  fine  emery  on  a  plate  of  lead.    When  the  cell  has  been 
thus  finished  off,  it  must  be  carefully  cleaned  out  1^7  droppmg  into  t 
«ome  of  the  mounting  fluid  ;  and  should  be  then  examined  under  the 
dSecting  microscope  for  minute  air-bubbles,  ^^tich  often  clmg  to 
te  bottom  or  sides.    These  having  been  got  rid  of  by  tje  needle 
the  cell  should  be  finally  filled  with  the  Pr^f/^^^^^l;^^  "^^^^^^^^^^ 
.object  immersed  in  it,  care  being  taken        ,  ^ V^J^^^^J^'" 
carried  down  beneath  it.    The  cell  bemg  completely  filled  so  that  the 
Wd  is  running  over  its  side,  the  cover  may  then  be  lowered  down 
upon  i?  a   in  the  preceding  case;  or,  if  the  cell  be  q-drangiJar 
;thB  cover  may  be  sloped  so  as  to  rest  one  margin  on  its  wall,  and 
fresh  liquid  may  be  thrown  in  by  the  syringe,  while  the  other  edge 
i  lowered.    When  the  cover  is  in  place,  and  the  liquid  expelled  from 
S  h^  been  taken  up  by  the  syringe,  it  should  again  be  exammed 
under  a  lens  for  air-bubbles;  and.  if  any  of  these  troublesome 
Struders  should  present  themselves  beneath  the  cover  the  shde 
rn^^d  be  inclined  so  as  to  cause  them  to  rise  towards  the  Inghest 
trt  of  Its      S^^^^     and  the  cover  slipped  away  from  that  part,  so 
J'o  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  littleadditionalfluid  by  the  pipette 
or  syrSi^e  ;  and  when  this  has  taken  the  place  of  the  air-bubbles  the 
."over  m^^^      slipped  back  into  its  place     The  surface  o   the  ^mg 
7Z\  the  edge  of  the  cover  must  then  be  thoroughly  dried  with  b  ot 
?rng-paper,%are  being  taken  that  the  fluid  be  not  drawn  away  fi cm 
betweei  the  cover  and  the  edge  of  the  cell  on  which  it  ^-ests-  TheSe 
4inuti«^  having  been  attended  to,  the  closure  of  the  cell  "^ay  be 
^nce  effected  by  carrying  a  thin  layer     f  ^-sizeor  damm^  -ound 
Ind  upon  the  edge  of  the  glass  cover,  taking  f  .^^  ^^^^f /.^^^^ 
every  point  of  it,  Ind  fills  the  angular  channel  which  is  lef  along  ite 
ZZlil    The  Author  has  found  it  advantageous,  ^^^^  «^ '  *°  ^^"^^ 
SosS  g  the  cell  for  some  little  time  after  the  «^Pf  ^^^^f^  ^"f  .Jfe 
been  drawn  off;  for  as  soon  as  evaporation  from  beneath  the  ert 
of  the  cover  begins  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  ni  the  ceU,  air 
bubbles  of  ten  begin  to  make  their  appearance  which  were  ^o^^^J 
.Swftlie  recesses  of  the  object  ;  and  in  the  -rse^  1^^^^^^^^^^ 
hour  a  considerable  number  are  often  collected.    The  co^el 
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then  be  slipisecl  aside,  fresh  fluid  introduced,  the  air-bubbles  removed, 
and  the  cover  put  on  again  ;  and  this  operation  should  be  repeated 
until  it  fails  to  draw  forth  any  more  air-bubbles.  It  will  of  course 
be  observed  that  if  the  evaporation  of  fluid  should  proceed  far  air- 
Inibbles  will  enter  beneath  the  cover  ;  but  these  will  show  themselves 
on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  ;  whex-eas  those  which  arise  from  the. 
object  itself  are  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cell.  When  all  these 
have  been  successfully  disposed  of,  the  cell  may  be  'sealed'  and 
'  ringed  '  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Importance  of  Cleanliness. — The  success  of  the  result  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  operations  is  greatly  detracted  from  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  adhesion  of  foreign  substances  to  the  glasses  whereon  the 
objects  are  mounted,  or  to  the  implements  used  in  the  manipulations, 
any  extraneous  particles  are  brought  into  view  with  the  object  itself. 
Some  such  will  occasionally  present  themselves,  even  under  careful 
management ;  especially  fibres  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  from 
the  handkerchiefs,  &c.  with  which  the  glass  slides  may  have  been 
wiped  ;  fibres  of  the  blotting-paper  employed  to  absorb  superfluous, 
fluid  ;  and  grains  of  starch,  which  often  remain  obstinately  adherent 
to  the  thin  glass  covers  kept  m  it.  But  a  careless  and  uncleanly 
manipulator  will  allow  liis  objects  to  contract  many  other  impurities, 
than  these  ;  and  especially  to  be  contaminated  by  particles  of  dust 
floating  through  the  air,  the  access  of  which  may  be  readily  prevented 
by  proper  precautions.  It  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand  a  well-closed 
cupboard  furnished  with  shelves,  or  a  cabinet  of  well-fitted  drawers, 
or  a  number  of  bell-glasses  upon  a  flat  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  glasses,  objects,  &c.  from  this  contamination  in  the  intervals 
of  the  work  of  preparation  ;  and  the  more  readily  accessible  these 
receptacles  ai'e,  the  more  use  will  the  microscopist  be  likely  to  makq 
of  them .  Great  care  ought,  of  course,  to  be  taken  that  the  media 
employed  for  mounting  should  be  freed  by  effectual  filtration  from  all 
floating  particles,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Labelling  and  Keeping  Mounted  Objects. — The  object  of  labels 
on  mounted  objects  is  of  course  to  give  clear  and  instant  indicatiori 
of  the  nature  of  the  mount.  But  we  must,  if  our  cabinets  have  any- 
thing hke  scientific  pretensions,  not  only  know  what  the  object  may 
be,  but  some  (perhaps  many)  other  particulars  about  it.  In  fact,  a 
thoroughly  scientific  cabinet  must  not  rely  on  the  labels  on  the 
•mounts  for  all  the  information  which  it  is  desirable  and  even 
essential  to  have  concerning  them.  One  of  the  desiderata  of  every 
iabel  should  be  the  presence  of  a  number,  and  this  number  should  be 
at  once  placed  in  a  book,  arranged  in  columns  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  student,  and  most  of  the  details  should  be  placed  in  this  book 
in  association  with  the  number. 

For  this  to  be  of  permanent  service,  however,  the  label  on  which 
the  number  is  placed  should  be  as  permanent  and  immovable  as  the 
slip  itself.  We  know  of  cabinets  in  which  only  numbers  ai'^ 
marked  on  slides,  and  all  details  are  recorded  in  '  the  book.'  W^ 
«o  not  advise  this  ;  but  all  who  keep  cabinets  know  how  in  the  course 
of  years  paper  labels  become  displaced  and  lost,  and  in  man y 
instances  the  value  of  slides  is  greatly  diminished. 
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■  What  is  wanted  is  a  permanently  fixed  label,  capable  of  receiving 
thechief  points  of  character  as  well  as  the  name  and  number  of  an  object. 

■  The  present  Editor  has  found  the  following  plan  to  be  hitherto, 
after  fourteen  years' trial,  quite  faultless. 

•  Let  the  slips  which  are  to  be  used  for  mountmg  have  the  two  ends 
of  the  upper  surface  finely  ground  ;  at  one  end  the  ground  surface 
may  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  other  end  half  an  mch. 
On  the  ground  surface  we  can  write  Avith  a  hard  pencil  as  clearly 
and  sharply  as  with  a  fine  pen  on  cardboard.  .  _  ^  .  ^, 
'  On  the  broader  ground  surface  let  the  principal  tacts  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  be  written  and  the  number  of  the  slide  with  a 
Faber  pencil  marked  HHHH.  On  the  narrower  and  opposite 
crround  surface  should  be  written  what  the  object  is  mounted  m, 
how  stained,  or  whence  obtained,  the  date  of  mounting  &c. 

Now  when  all  this  is  written  take  thin  covers,  cut  respectively 
1  inch  and  1  X  1  inch,  and  by  means  of  benzole  balsam,  applied 
with  or  without  heat,  the  ground  surfaces  should  have  these  thin 
glasses  put  on  over  the  writing  and  the  entire  ground  surfaces  ;  the 
?esult  of  course  will  be  that  the  transparency  of  what  was  a  ground 
and  opaque  surface  will  be  wholly  restored,  and  ^^e  writing  wdl  be 
clear  and  ineffaceable.  If  the  bottom  of  the  trays  of  the  cabmets  be 
whitened  it  will  render  still  more  easy  the  instant  reachng  ot  the 

contents  of  the  label.  i  ^r^f 

The  grinding  of  the  slips  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  could  not 

be  costly  if  there  arose  a  demand  for  them.  .  ,  .    ,  n 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  do  all  that  is  required  A  block  of  ^^  ood 
to  receive  the  slide  in  an  excavation  of  its  own  shape  and  size  and  a 
piece  of  wood  half  an  inch  thick,  of  the  exact  length  (1|  mch) 
of  the  space  between  the  labels,  enables  a  lead  '  f  ^^^^^ 
used  with  fine  emery  and  the  work  is  speedily  done.  Ot  couise  the 
Sir  Se  emery  the  finer  the  surface  ;  and  the  finer  the  surface  the 
moTe  delicate  L  writing  may  be  made.  The  label  mayin  fact  be 
as  ornate  and  elegant  as  we  please.    Nor  need  we  be  ;J^°  ^^^^ 

oblone  shape.  Oval  or  round  spaces  could  be  ground  on  the  shps 
S  thin  covers  of  corresponding  size  could  be  accordingly  used 
Th  s  mShod  gives  a  little  more  trouble  and  is  slightly  more  expensn^, 
bS  in  e  ^ance  and  above  all  in  durability  we  believe  it  1-s  -  eq-^^ 

For  the  preservation  of  objects,  the  If  ^^f 
a  very  reasonable  cost,  with  wooden  racks  to 
twenty-four  slides,  will  be  found  extremely  useful.  Foi  t 
ment^of  a  large 'collection  the  following  has  proved  ^tjf  J 
■thoroughly  practical,  and  can  be  universally  employed     Tli|  spec  e^ 
crenus  and  character  of  the  slides  may  be  disregarded.      l^ce  tae 
Sdes  in  the  cabinet  just  as  they  come,  numbering  each  consecutively. 
The  exterior  of  Ji^ets  should 

rrp'ortxJctof  te^ScLl  department  the  collector  has  taken  up. 
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Thus  a  diatomist  would  have  probably  a  thick  ledger  for  his  diatom 
collection,  whereas  an  entomologist  would  have  a  thin  notebook  for 
his  diatoms  and  a  thick  ledger  for  his  insects,  and  so  on.  The  note- 
books might  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  notebook  being  required  for  the  same 
.subject  or  class  of  objects,  it  might  be  identified  by  doubling  the 
•letter  ;  thus,  D  D.  Now  a  large  index  notebook  will  be  required  in 
•which  one  line  is  given  to  each  slide.  This  notebook  contains 
merely  the  number  of  the  slide  and  the  letter  and  page  of  the  special 
notebook  wherein  all  about  the  slide  will  be  found.  Thus  : — 
.     649,  F  127. 

This  means  that  in  notebook  F  on  page  127  we  shall  find  an 
.account  of  slide  No.  649. 

On  turning  to  notebook  F  we  find  (say)  that  the  subject  is 
geology.    The  following  will  be  a  facsimile  of  the  page  : — 

■     Slide  No.  649  127 

Section  of  'porphyry  from  Peterhead,  Aug.  1886. — The  quartz 
'•crystals  in  this  section  have  minute  cavities  containing  a  liquid  CO2. 
In  each  cavity  there  is  a  bubble  ;  some  of  these  bubbles  are  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  exhibit  rapid  Brownian  movement.  A  good 
■example  of  which  is — 

No.  2  (referring  to  a  second  microscope  when  used),  46-51. 

A  large  bubble  with  no  Brownian  movement. 

No.  2  (microscope),  44-47. 

Section  too  thick  for  oil  immersion. 

Best  seen  dry  "95  N.A.  deep  eye-piece;  condenser  aperture 
•6  N.A. 

At  the  back  of  each  notebook  there  is  an  alphabetical  index. 
'In  this  instance  if  we  look  up  porphyry  we  shall  find  127,  and  if 
we  look  up  quartz  (cavities  in)  we  shall  find  127,  and  if  Ave  look  up 
carbonic  acid  (in  quartz)  we  shall  find  127,  and  if  we  look  up  bubbles 
'  (in  quartz)  we  shall  find  127. 

By  this  means  the  collector  can  find  a  slide  if  he  know  the 
•subject,  and  also  the  subject  if  he  have  the  slide. 

This  is  the  only  scientific  method  we  know  of  dealing  with  a 
•microscopical  collection  ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  mistakes  to 
■make  the  cabinet  its  own  index.  It  always  ends  in  supreme  confu- 
sion. But  for  the  purposes  of  the  man  of  science  a  large  cabinet  made 
with  a  view  to  the  reception  of  his  own  slides  is  far  preferable.  The 
majority  of  slides  are  3-1-1  inches  ;  but  all  are  not,  some  geological 
■and  mineralogical  sections,  sections  of  coal,  &c.  are  often  much 
larger.  Many  objects,  again,  are  in  deeper  cells  than  the  ordinary 
cabinet  drawer  or  slide-box  will  admit  of  ;  all  this  may  be  provided 
for,  and  if  money  be  not  a  special  object,  a  design  with  two  or  three 
special  and  smaller  cabinets  may  be  made  for  the  reception  of  special 
series  of  mounts.' 

'  I*"  will  be  understood  that  there  are  many  forms  of  cabinet  -which  space  prevents 
our  describing ;  they  are  made  suitable  for  the  pocket,  for  postal  transmission,  &g., 
and  may  be  readily  seen  at  the  opticians'. 
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A  larf  e  proportion  of  the  objects  with  which  the  microscopist 
is  concerned  is  derived  from  the  minute  parts  of  those  larger 
organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  the  collection  of  which  does 
not' require  any  other  methods  than  those  pursued  by  the  ordinary 
naturalist.  With  regard  to  such,  therefore,  no  special  directions 
are  required.  But  there  are  several  most  interesting  and  important 
groups  both  of  plants  and  animals,  which  are  themselves,  on  account 
of  their  minuteness,  essentially  microscojnc  ;  and  the  collection  of 
these  requires  peculiar  methods  and  implements,  which  are,  however, 
very  simple,  the  chief  element  of  success  lying  in  the  knowledge  loliere 
to  look  and  idiat  to  look  for.  In  the  present  place,  general  direc- 
tions only  will  be  given  ;  the  particular  detaUs  relatmg  to  the  several 
aroups  being  reserved  for  the  account  to  be  hereafter  given  of  each. 

Of  the  microscopic  organisms  in  question,  those  which  inhabit 
fresh  water  must  be  sought  for  in  pools,  ditches,  or  streams  through 
which  some  of  them  freely  move ;  whilst  others  attach  themselves 
to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  even  to  pieces  of  stick 
or  decaying  leaves,  &c.  that  may  be  floating  on  the  surface  or  sub- 
merged beneath  it ;  while  others,  again,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
mucfdy  sediments  at  the  bottom.    Of  those  which  have  the  power  of 
free  motion,  some  keep  near  the  surface,  whilst  others  swim  m  the 
deeper  waters  ;  but  the  situation  of  many  depends  entirely  upon  the 
Ueht  since  they  rise  to  the  surface  in  sunshine,  and  subside  agam 
afterwards.  The  collector  will  therefore  require  a  means  of  obtaimng 
^samples  of  water  at  different  depths,  and  of  drawing  to  himself 
portions  of  the  larger  bodies  to  which  the  microscopic  organisms  may 
be  attached.    For  these  purposes  nothing  is  so  convenient  as  the  pond- 
stick,  which  is  made  in  two  lengths,  one  of  them  shding  withm  e 
other,  so  as  when  closed  to  serve  as  a  walkmg-stick.    Ijto  'le 
■extremity  of  this  may  be  fitted,  by  means  of  a  screw  socket,  (1)  a 
cuttin--hook  or  curved  knife,  for  bringing  up  portions  of  larger 
;?ants°in  order  to  obtain  the  minute  forms  of  vegetable  or  amm^ 
life  that  may  be  parasitic  upon  them  ;    2   a  broad  collar,  ^vitli  a 
screw  in  Tts^interior,  into  which  is  fitted  one  of  the  screw-topped 
bottles  made  by  the  York  Glass  Company  ;  (3)  a  rmg      ho^P  for  a. 
muslin  ring-net.    When  the  bottle  is  used  for  co  lectmg  at  the  sui- 
face,  it  should  be  moved  sideways  with  its  ^-fK^^f^"^^^^.^^ 
wat^r  ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  bring  up  a  sample  of  the  liquid  ^om 
below,  or  to  draw  into  the  bottle  any  bodies  that  may  be  loose  y 
attad  ed  to  the  submerged  plants,  the  bottle  is  to  be  plunged  m  ^ 
?he  water  with  its  mouth  downwards,  carried  into  the  situation  m 
which  it  is  desired  that  it  should  be  filled,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
w  th  its  mouth  upwards.    By  unscrewing  the  bottle  from  the  collar, 
Tnd  screw'n^^  on  its  cover,  the  contents  may  be  securely  preserved 
Sie  net  sSld  be  a  bag  of  fine  muslin,  which  may  be  -mply  se.u 
7     l^^^ai  Stout  wire.    But  it  is  desirable  for  many  purposes  that 
L  inusHn  s  ouM  be  made  removable;  and  this  maybe  provided 
for  brthe  substitution  of  a  wooden  hoop  grooved  on  its  outside  for 
the  wire  ring;  the  muslin  being  strained  upon  it  by  a  uug 
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vulcanised  indiarubber,  which  lies  in  the  groove,  and  which  may  be 
readily  slipped  off  and  on,  so  as  to  allow  a  fresh  piece  of  muslin  to  be 
put  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  last  used.  At  the  end  of  the 
muslin  bag  is  tied  a  small  rimmed  tube-bottle  of  thin  clear  glass 
three  inches  long  by  one  inch  in  diameter.  In  this,  objects  can  be 
fairly  seen.  The  collector  should  also  be  furnished  with  a  number 
of  bottles,  into  which  he  may  transfer  the  samples  thus  obtained, 
and  none  are  so  convenient  as  the  screw-topped  bottles  made  in  all 
sizes  by  the  York  Glass  Company.  It  is  well  that  the  bottles  should 
be  fitted  into  cases,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  breakage.  When  animalcules 
are  being  collected,  the  bottles  should  not  be  above  two-thirds 
filled,  so  that  adequate  air-space  may  be  left.  Whilst  engaged  in 
the  search  for  microscopic  objects,  it  is  desirable  for  the  collector  to 
possess  a  means  of  at  once  recognising  the  forms  which  he  may 
gather,  where  this  is  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  decide  whether  the 
*  gathering '  is  or  is  not  worth  preserving ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  know 
of  nothing  better,  unless  a  small  travelling  microscope  be  required,  than 
a  couple  of  Steinheil  loups,  magnifying  six  and  ten  diameters. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hardy  suggests  what  we  have  found  of  great  use,  viz. 
a  flat  bottle,  as  a  very  valuable  piece  of  apparatus  for  collecting. '  It  is 
made  by  cutting  a  U-shaped  piece  out  of  a  flat  and  solid  piece  of  india- 
rubber,  about  6  inches  long  by  2f  inches  broad,  and  f  inch  thick  ; 
against  each  side  is  cemented  (by  means  of  Miller's  caoutchouc 
cement)  a  piece  of  good  thin  plate-glass,  and  the  bottle  is  complete. 
A  small  portion  cut  from  the  inner  piece  makes  a  naturally  fitting 
cork.  One  or  two  more,  and  smaller,  bottles  can  be  made  with  the 
remaining  indiarubber.  It  is  essential  that  the  material  should  be 
at  least  J  inch  thick  in  order  to  make  a  wide  bottle,  and  allow  pond- 
weeds  to  be  put  inside  without  difficulty  and  pressure.  A  flat  bottle  is 
made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  London  Bridge,  which  we  have  good  reason  to 
write  favourably  of.  It  is  ground  on  its  outer  surfaces,  and  internal 
irregularities  almost  wholly  disappear  when  filled  with  water  ;  an 
objective  from  3  inches  to  1^  inch  may  be  well  employed  with  it. 

Even  with  the  best  ordinary  round  dipping  bottles  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  minute  animals  clearly,  whilst  with  this  flat  bottle 
one  can  see  at  a  glance  almost  everything  the  dip  contains,  and 
every  object  can  be  examined  with  the  pocket  lens  with  ease. 

For  collecting  purposes  the  objects  sought  in  pond  or  stream  are 
divisible  into  free-swimming,  and  attached  or  fixed  to  water  plants  &c. 

The  free-swimming  are  to  be  secured  with  the  net,  the  bottle 
attached  to  which  should  be  examined  after  each  sweep  of  the  net ; 
and  the  flat  bottle  may  be  also  filled  for  examination.  The  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  must  not  be  stirred  by  the  net,  since  of 
course  it  obscures  the  objects. 

The  infusoria,  rotifera,  &c.  are  best  found  with  the  flat  bottle. 
Collect  a  lot  of  the  '  weeds '  growing  in  pond  or  stream,  and  place 
these  in  the  bottle;  then  Mr.  Rousselet  says  :  '  The  tree-like  colo- 
nies of  VorticellfB ;  Epistylis,  Zoothamium,  and  Carchesium,  the 
trumpet-shaped  Stentors,  the  crown  Rotifer  Stephanoceros,  the 
tubes  of  Melicerta,  Lyminas,  the  various  Polyzoa,  also  Hydra, 
■and  many  more,  can  at  once  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  when 
'  Q.M.  Journ.  ser.  ii.  vol.  ii. 
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present,  and  in  this  way  the  good  branches  can  be  selected.  Some 
creatures  however,  such  as  the  beautiful  floscules,  cannot  be  seen 
easily,  even  with  the  lens,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  small 
size,  as  of  the  perfect  transparency  of  their  bodies.  Experience 
will  soon  teach  one  how  to  see  which  branches  are  likely  to  prove 
prolific  As  a  general  rule,  old-looking  but  still  sound  and  green 
branches  will  be  the  best.  The  Water  Milfoil .  (Myriophyllum)  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  water  plants  to  examine  and  collect,  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  its  leaves  can  subsequently  be  placed  under  the 
microscope.  Anacharis  is  much  more  difficult  of  manipulation,  and 
I  mostly  only  take  it  now  to  aerate  my  aquaria. 

In  placing  a  weed  in  the  flat  bottle,  do  not  put  in  more  than  one 
branch  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  branches  will  only  obscure  each  other 
and  render  examination  more  difficult.  -n,       .  u 

When  searching  for  Polyzoa,  such  as  Lophopus,  riumatella, 
Fredericella,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  rootlets  of  trees  growing 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  also  to  drag  up  weeds  from  the  middle 
of  the  pond  or  canal  by  means  of  a  loaded  hook  and  line. 
■  A  ^ood  collection  thus  made  is  transferred  to  small  aquaria  b  to 
8  inches  high,  5  to  6  inches  long,  and  1  to  H  inch_  wide;  these  we 
have  used  for  at  least  ten  years  and  can  attest  their  great  value  m 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  a  good  day's  collecting,  and  studying 
in  the  most  intelligent  way  the  objects  collected.       ^   ^  .  _ 

Rotifers  can  generally  be  kept  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  some 
species  much  longer  ;  their  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  Polyzoa  can  be 
prolonged  by  feeding  them  about  twice  daily  with  a  green  soup 
made  by  crushing  some  anacharis,  or  other  green  weed,  m  a  small 
mortar  in  a  little  water,  which  is  then  filtered  through  muskn. 
They  can  be  seen  to  feed  on  this  under  the  microscope  their  tmy 
stomachs  soon  becoming  filled  with  little  balls  of  chlorophyU 

Under  favourable  conditions  Melicerta,  Stephanoceros,  the  Flos- 
cules, and  also  Asplanchna,  and  other  forms,  breed  and  muHiply  m 
the  aquarium,  and  can  then  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time 
■  A  little  mud  taken  from  a  pond  in  winter  or  early  spring,  and 
put  in  a  tank  at  home,  will  often  produce  an  ^^^^P^f^^^/^^^ 
and  variety  of  rotifers  and  infusoria,  which  are  hatched  fiom 
winter  eggs  and  dormant  germs.  ^  ^114.  „„„  +1.^ 

There  must  of  course  be  a  balance  in  every  tank  ^^etween  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  aeration  must  be  ^^'^ificia  ly  mam^^^^^ 
So  also  food  must  be  obtainable  by  the  organisms,  however  small. 
But  experience  alone  is  the  perfect  teacher  m  this  matter. 

The  same  general  method  is  to  be  followed  in  the  col  ^^^^^^^^ 
such  marine  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  as  "^^^abit  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  shore,  and  can  be  reached  by  the  VonA-^l^^ 
But  there  are  many  which  need  to  be  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
bv  means  of  the  dredge,  and  many  others  which  swm  fieely 
SrouTthe  waters  of  the  ^cean,  and  are  only  to  be  captured  by  the 
ZZet  As  the  former  is  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  of  eveiy 
rrfne  natra  ist,  whether  he  concern  himself  with  the  jnicroscope 
or  not  theTodeof  using  it  need  not  be  here  described;  but  the 
X  On  some  Methods  of  Collecting  and  Keeping  Pond  Life  for  tbe  Microscope, 
from  the  Trans.  Middlesex  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 
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Tise  of  the  latter  for  the  purposes  of  the  microscopist  requires 
special  management.  The  net  should  be  of  fine  muslin,  firmly  sewn 
to  a  rins.  of  strong  wire  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
This  may  be  either  fastened  by  a  pair  of  strings  to  the  stern  of  a 
boat,  so  as  to  tow  behind  it,  or  it  may  be  fixed  to  a  stick  so  held  in 
the  hand  as  to  project  from  the  side  of  the  boat.  In  either  case  the 
net  should  be  taken  in  from  time  to  time,  and  held  up  to  allow  the 
water  it  contains  to  drain  through  it  ;  and  should  then  be  turned 
inside  out  and  moved  about  in  a  bucket  of  water  carried  in  the 
boat,  so  that  any  minute  organisms  adhering  to  it  may  be  washed 
oS  before  it  is  again  immersed.  It  is  by  this  simple  method  that 
marine  animalcides,  the  living  forms  of  Radiolaria,  the  smaller 
Medusoids  (with  their  allies  Beroe  and  Cydip-pe)^  Noctiluca,  the 
free-swimming  larvte  of  Echinodermata  some  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  Tunicata,  the  larvte  of  Mollusca,  Turbellaria,  and  Annelida, 
some  curious  adult  forms  of  these  classes,  Entomostraca,  and  the 
larvfe  of  higher  Crustacea,  are  obtained  by  the  naturalist ;  and 
the  great  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  these  forms  which  has  been 
gained  within  recent  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  assiduous  use 
which  has  been  made  of  it  by  qualified  observers.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  for  the  collection  of  all  the  more  delicate  of 
the  organisms  just  named  (such,  for  instance,  as  echinodei-m  larvce), 
it  is  essential  that  the  boat  should  be  rowed  so  slowly  that  the  net 
may  move  gently  through  the  water,  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  its  soft 
■contents  against  its  sides.  Those  of  firmer  structure  (such  as  the 
Entomostraca),  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
tow-net  attached  to  the  stern  of  a  sailing-vessel,  or  even  of  a 
•steamer,  in  much  more  rapid  motion.  ^  When  this  method  is  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  make  the  net  of  conical 
form,  and  to  attach  to  its  deepest  part  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
which  may  be  prevented  from  sinking  too  deeply  by  suspending  it 
■from  a  cork  float  :  into  this  bottle  many  of  the  minute  animals 
caught  by  the  net  will  be  carried  by  the  current  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  through  the  water,  and  they  will  be  thus 
removed  from  liability  to  injury.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  attach  to 
the  ring  an  inner  net,  the  cone  of  which,  more  obtuse  than  that  of 
the  outer,  is  cut  off  at  some  little  distance  from  the  apex  ;  this 
.serves  as  a  kind  of  valve,  to  prevent  objects  once  caught  from  being 
washed  out  again.  The  net  is  to  be  drawn  in  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  bottle  to  be  thrust  up  through  the  hole  in  the  inner  cone  ; 
■and  its  contents  being  transferred  to  a  screw-capped  bottle  for 
■examination,  the  net  may  be  again  immersed.  This  form  of  net, 
however,  is  less  suitable  for  the  most  delicate  objects  than  the  simple 
■stick-net  used  in  the  manner  just  described.  The  microscopist  on 
a  visit  to  the  seaside,  who  prefers  a  quiet  row  in  tranquil  waters 
to  the  trouble  (and  occasional  malaise)  of  dredging,  will  find  in  the 
collection  of  floating  animals  by  the  careful  use  of  the  stick-net 
or  tow-net  a  never-ending  source  of  interesting  occupation. 

In  tho  Challcnrjcr  Expedition   tow-nets  were  almost  constantly  kept  in  use, 
T    ""^        surface,  but  at  various  depths  beneath  it,  being  attached  to  a  line 
ivhich  was  made  to  hang  vertically  in  tho  water  by  the  attachment  of  heavy  weights 
at  its  extremity.    The  collections  thus  made  showed  tho  enormous  amount  of  minute 
animal  life  pervading  the  upper  waters- of  the  ocean. 
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MICBOSCOPIC  FOBMS  OF  VEGETABLE  LIFE—T3ALL0PEYTES 

Those  who  desire  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  microscopic 
appearances,  and  to  acquire  dexterity  in  microscopic  manipulation, 
cannot  do  better  than  educate  themselves  for  more  difficult  inquiries 
by  the  study  of  those  humblest  types  of  vegetation  which  present 
organic  structure  under  its  most  elementary  aspect.    And  such  as 
desire  to  search  out  the  nature  and  conditions  of  li^dng  action  will 
find  in  the  study  of  its  simplest  manifestations  the  best  clue  to  the 
analysis  of  those  intricate  and  diversified  combinations  under  which 
it  presents  itself  in  the  highest  animal  organisms.    For  it  has  now- 
been  put  beyond  question  that  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  life 
are  identical  in  plants  and  in  animals,  and  that  the  living  substance 
which  exhibits  them  is  of  a  nature  essentially  the  same  throughout 
both  kingdoms.    The  determination  of  this  general  fact,  which  forms 
the  basis°of  the  science  of  Biology,  is  the  most  important  result  of 
modern  microscopic  inquiry  ;  and  the  illustration  of  it  will  be  kept 
constantly  in  view,  in  the  exposition  now  to  be  given  of  the  chief 
applications  of  the  microscope  to  the  study  of  those  minute  proto- 
phytes  (or  simplest  forms  of  plant-life),  with  whose  form  and  structure 
and  with  whose  very  existence  in  many  cases,  we  can  only  acquaint 

ourselves  by  its  aid.  .  u      i  i 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  hvmg  action  could  only  be  ex- 
hibited by  organised  structure.  But  we  now  know  that  aU  the 
essential  functions  of  life  maybe  carried  on  by  minute  '  jeUy-specks, 
in  whose  apparently  homogeneous  semi-fluid  substance  nothing  like 
'  organisation'  can  be  detected  ;  and,  further,  that  even  m  the  very 
highest  organisms,  which  present  us  with  tlie  greatest  variety  ot 
'  difi-erentiated '  structures,  the  essential  part  of  the  hfe-work  is  done 
by  the  same  material— these  structures  merely  furnishing  tlie 
mechanism  (so  to  speak)  through  which  its  wonderful  properties 
exert   themselves.    Hence  this   substance,  1  known   m  vegetable 

■      1  Attention  was  drawn  in  1835  by  Dujardin  (the  French  ^°°l°P^^V'^mor\rvert?- 
the  transfer  of  the  Foraminifara  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  place  '^Joi^g '"Y^f 
Irate  an  mals)  to  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  some  of        lowest  members  of  the 
SalTngdom  consist  of  -tructnreless  semi-llnid  contr^^^^^^^^^ 
he  gave  the  name  sarcode  rudimentary  flesli).    In  1851  the  ^  w»eM  oouu 
Mohl  showed  that  a  similar  siibstance  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  the  ceU| 
iw«  nnTtermed  it  protoplasm  (primitive  plastic  or  orgamsable  material).   AiKl  in 
?Kt  was  pointed  ou\  byfprof.  mL  Schult.e,  who  had  '^l 

jtellen,  i.  . 
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physiology  as  protoplasm,  'but  often  referred  to  by  zoologists  as 
sarcode,  has  been  appropriately  designated  by  Professor  Huxley  '  the 
physical  basis  of  life.'  In  its  typical  state  (such  as  it  presents 
among  rhizoj^ods)  it  is  a  semi-fluid,  tenacious,  glairy  substance, 
resembling — alike  in  aspect  and  in  composition — the  albumen  (or 
uncoagulated  '  white  ')  of  an  unboiled  egg.  But  it  is  fundamentally 
distinguished  from  that  or  any  other  form  of  dead  matter  by  two 
attributes,  which  (as  being  peculiar  to  living  substances)  are  desig- 
nated vital  :  1  its  power  of  increase,  by  assimilating  (that  is,  con- 
verting into  the  likeness  of  itself,  and  endowing  with  its  own  pro- 
perties) nutrient  material  obtained  from  without  ;  2,  its  power  of 
spontaneous  movement,  which  shows  itself  in  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  actions,  sometimes  slow  and  progressive,  sometimes  rapid,  some- 
times wave-like  and  continuous,  and  sometimes  rhythmical  with 
regular  intervals  of  rest.  When  examined  under  a  suificiently  high 
magnifying  power,  multitudes  of  minute  granules  are  usually  seen  to 
be  diffused  through  it,  which  have  been  termed  '  microsomes.' 
Protoplasm,  whether  living  or  dead,  has  a  great  power  of  absorbing 
water ;  but  the  distinction  between  these  two  states  is  singularly 
marked  by  its  behaviour  in  regard  to  any  colouring  matter  which  the 
water  may  contain.  Thus,  if  living  protoplasm  be  treated  with  a 
solution  of  carmine,  it  will  remain  unstained  so  long  as  it  retains 
its  -vitality.  But  if  the  protoplasm  be  dead,  the  carmine  will  at  once 
•  ervade  its  whole  substance,  and  stain  it  throughout  with  a  colour 
•even  more  intense  than  that  of  the  solution ;  thus  furnishing  (as 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beale)  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing 
the  '  germinal  matter '  or  protoplasmic  component  of  the  tissues  of 
higher  animals,  from  the  '  formed  material '  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  their  structure. 

All  those  minute  and  simple  forms  of  life  with  which  the  micro- 
scope brings  us  into  acquaintance  essentially  consist  of  particles  of 
protoplasm,  each  kind  having  usually  a  tolerably  definite  size  and 
■shape,  and  showing  (at  least  in  some  stage  of  its  existence)  some- 
thing distinctiA'e  in  its  habit  of  life.    And  it  is  rather  accoi-ding  to 
■■the  manner  in  which  they  respectively  live,  grow,  and  multiply, 
.than  on  account  of  any  structural  peculiarities,  that  they  are  assigned 
.■to  the  vegetable  or  to  the  animal  kingdom  respectively.    It  is 
•impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  lay  down  any 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  since  there 
is  no  single  character  by  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  nature  of 
any  organism  can  be  tested.    Probably  the  one  which  is  most 
generally  applicable  among  those  that  most  closely  approximate  to 
rone  another  is  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
spontaneous  motion,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dependence  of  the 
organism  for  nutriment  upon  organic  compounds  already  formed 
-which  it  takes'  (in  some  way  or  other)  into  the  interior  of  its  body  . 
'OT,  on  the  other,  its  possession  of  the  power  of  producing  the  organic 
compounds  which  it  applies  to  the  increase  of  its  fabric,  at  the 
expense  of .  the  inorganic  elements  with  which  it  is  supplied  by  air 
and  Avater.    The  former,  though  perhaps  not  an  absolute,  is  a  general 
characteristic  of .  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  latter,  but  for  the  exist- 
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ence  of  which  animal  life  would  be  impossible,  is  certainly  the 
j)rominent  attribute  of  the  vegetable.'  We  shall  find  that  the  protozoa 
(or  simplest  animals)  are  supported  as  exclusively  either  upon 
other  protozoa  or  upon  protophytes,  as  are  the  highest  animals  upon 
the  flesh  of  other  animals  or  upon  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  whilst  many  protophytes,  in  common  with  the  highest 
plants  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  water  in 
which'they  live,  and,  like  them,  are  distinguished  by  their  power  of 
decomposing  carbonic  acid  (CO2)  under  the  influence  of  light- 
setting  free  its  oxygen,  and  combining  its  carbon  with  the  elements 
of  water  to  form  the  carbohydrates  (starch,  cellulose,  &c.),  and  with 
those  of  atmospheric  ammonia  to  form  nitrogenous  (albuminoid) 
compounds.    And  we  shall  find,  moreover,  that  even  such  jyrotozoa 
as  have  neither  stomach  nor  mouth  receive  their  alimentary  matter 
direct  into  the  very  substance  of  their  bodies,  in  which  it  under- 
goes a  kind  of  digestion  ;  whilst  protopUjtes  absorb  through  then- 
external  surface  only,  and  take  in  no  solid  particles  of  any  descrip- 
tion    With  regard  to  motion,  which  was  formerly  considered  the 
distinctive  attribute  of  animality,  we  now  know,  not  merely  that 
many  protophytes  (perhaps  all,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives) 
possess  a  power  of  spontaneous  movement,  but  also  that  the  instru- 
ments of  motion  (when  these  can  be  discovered)  are  of  the  very  same 
character  in  the  plant  as  in  the  animal,  being  little  hair-like  fila- 
ments, termed  cilia  (from  the  Latin  word  cilit<,m,  an  eye-lash),  or 
longer  whip-like  flagella,  by  whose  rhythmical  vibrations  the  body  ot 
whfch  they  form  part  is  propelled  in   definite  directions  The 
peculiar  contractility  of  these  organs  seems  to  be  an  intensification 
of  that  of  the  general  protoplasmic  substance,  of  which  they  are 

^^^Therf  IreTertain  plants,  however,  which  resemble  animals  in 
their   dependence   upon   organic   compounds   prepared  by  other 
organisms,  being  themselves  unable  to  effect  that  fixation  o  carbon 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  CO,  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the 
first  stage  in  their  production.    Such  is  the  case,  amo°g/^^;f '^^f^"^^^ 
(flowering  plants),  with  the  leafless  '  parasites '  which  draw  their 
iupport  f'rom  the  tissues  of  their  '  hosts.^    And  it  is  the  -se  also, 
among  the  lower  cryptogams,  with  the  entire  group  of  Fu>.gi  , 
which"  however,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  depend  rather  for  their 
nutrit  ve  materials  upon  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decoinposit^^, 
many  of  them  having  the  power  of  promotmg  that  P^cess  by  t^^^^^^ 
zymotic  (fermentative)  action.    Among  a"^"^^^^' /S'^"'',  ' 
several  in  whose  tissues  are  found  organic  compounds,  such  as  chlo  0 
phyll,  starch,  and  cellulose,  which  are  characteristically  veget.  ble 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  they  gemrate  these  compounds 
•Fnv  themselves  by  the  decomposition  of  CO.2.  , , 

¥  rnto  of  ors-anisation  recogmsAle  thvOBghout  the  vegetoMe 
IdnJdom  presents  ?his  remarkaUl  feature  of  uniformity,  that  t  e 
Xt  SikTin  the  highest  and  „,ost  ^^-.X^c^^^^^^^^^^  Z 

save  intgff  'Cthatlie  near  the  border-feround  between  ammal 
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and  vegetable  life)  has  its  little  particle  of  protoplasm  enclosed  by  9, 
casin<T  of  the  substance  termed  cellulose — a  non-nitrogenous  substance 
identical  in  chemical  composition  with  starch.  The  entire  mass  of 
cells  of  which  any  vegetable  organism  is  composed  has  been  gene- 
rated from  one  ancestral  cell  by  processes  of  multiplication  to  be 
presently  described  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  fabrics  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the  highest  plants  essentially  consists  in  this,  that  whilst 
the  cells  produced  by  the  repeated  multiplication  of  the  ancestral 
cell  of  the  protophyte  are  all  mere  repetitions  of  it  and  of  one  another, 
each  living  hy  and  for  itself,  those  prodiiced  by  the  like  multi- 
.plication  of  the  ancestral  cell  in  the  oak  or  palm  not  only  j-emain  in 
mutual  connection,  but  go  through  a  progressive  '  differentiation,' 
the  ordinary  type  of  the  cell  undergoing  various  modifications  to  be 
described  in  their  proper  place.  A  composite  structure  is  thus  de- 
veloped, which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  '  organs  '  (stem, 
leaves,  roots,  flowers,  &c.),  each  of  them  characterised  by  specialities- 
not  merely  of  external  form,  but  of  internal  structure ;  and  each 
performing  actions  peculiar  to  itself,  which  contribute  to  the  life 
of  the  plant  as  a  ivhole.  Hence,  as  was  first  definitely  stated  by 
Schleiden,  it  is  in  the  life-history  of  the  individual  cell  that  we 
find  the  true  basis  of  the  study  of  vegetable  life  in  general. 

We  have  now  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  structure  and  life- 
history  of  the  typical  plant-cell,  and  shall  begin  by  treating  of  the  cell- 
wall.  This  cell-wall  is  composed,  as  long  as  the  cell  is  in  a  living  state,, 
of  the  substance  known  as  cellulose,  one  of  the  group  of  compounds- 
called  'carbohydrates,'  and  bearing  the  definite  chemical  composi- 
tion CgHioOj.  From  a  physical  point  of  view  it  consists  of  particles 
or  micellce  of  cellulose  surrounded  by  water.  With  regard  to  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  cell-wall,  two  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  :  one, 
that  it  is  formed  by  apjmsition,  that  is,  by  the  constant  addition  of 
fresh  layers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall  ;  the  other  that  it 
increases  by  inttossuscejjtion,  or  the  intercalation  of  fresh  particles  of 
cellulose  between  those  already  in  existence.  Our  present  state  of 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  definitely  between  these  twO' 
theories. 

The  contents  of  the  plant-cell,  which  may  be  collectively  termed 
the  endoj^lasm  (answering  to  the  '  endosarc '  of  rhizopods),  or,  when 
strongly  coloured  throughout  (as  in  many  alga;),  the  endochrome, 
consist  in  the  first  place  of  an  outer  layer  of  protoplasmic  substance 
called  the  ectoplasm,  jrrimordial  utricle,  or  parietal  utricle.  This  is  an 
■extremely  thin  and  delicate  layer,  so  that  it  escapes  attention  so  long 
■as  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  cell-wall ;  and  it  is  only  brought 
into  view  when  separated  from  this,  either  by  developmental  changes 
(fig.  366),  or  by  the  influence  of  reagents  which  cause  it  to  con- 
tract by  drawing  forth  part  of  its  contents  (fig.  364,  C).  It  is  not 
sharply  defined  on  its  internal  face,  but  passes  gradationally  into  the 
inner  mass  of  protoplasm,  from  which  it  is  chielly  distinguishable  by 
the  absence  of  granules  ;  and  it  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  reagents 
■to  have  the  albumino7is  composition  of  protoplasm.  It  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  slightly  condensed  external  film  of  the  protoplasmic 
■Jayer  with  which  its  inner  surface  is  in  contact ;  and  it  essentially 
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corresponds  with  the  'ectosarc'  of  Amoeia  or  any  other  rhizopod 
The  ^' ectoplasm'  and  '  cellulose  wall '  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  chemical  tests;  and  also  by  the  action  of  car- 
r^re  with  stins'ihe  protoplasmic  substance  (when  dead  without 
affectinc.  the  cellulose  wall.  The  further  contents  of  tne  cell  consist 
of  a  watery  fluid  called  '  cell-sap,'  which  holds  m  solution  sugar, 
veoetrie  acids,  saline  matters,  &c.  ;  the  peculiar  body  termed  the 
'Sdeu  'rand  chlorophyll  corpuscles  (enclosing  starch  granules), 
nn  Particles  &c  In  the  young  state  of  the  cell  the  whole  cavity 
S  oC'ed  by  tiie  protoplasmic  substance,  which  is,  however,  viscid 
and  'ranular  near  the  cell-wall,  but  more  watery  towards  the  interior, 
with  Se  enlargement  of  the  cell  and  the  imbibition  of  water,  clear 
spaces  termed  vacuoles,  filled  with  watery  cell-sap,  are  seen  in  the 
SopSc  substance  ;  and  these  progressively  increase  in  size  and 
dumber  until  they  come  to  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cavity, 
JwotSasm  stretching  across  it  as  an  irregular  network  of  bands, 
tne  protopiabm  ^     ^    <  nucleus'  lies  imbedded  m  the  outer 

ZoZT^<^^^7«^t^^i'^^^'        gradually  .ithd..«.  into  i^o 
£  "paSe  Vacuoles  unite  into  one  large  general  vacuo  Wi  ch 
tnat  tne  .epd,id.oc  where  the  'nucleus  is  situated 

is  filled  with  -'f^'y.'^^-'J-J^l^Zvroto^^^^ 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Jence  to  various  parts 

it,  and  bands  or  threads  of  pio^bophism^^^^^^^  protoplasmic 

ittTart  i:  Xus'  c^^^^^^^  bl  described  i.  carried 

layei  that  the  curious     y  ^^^^  interesting  to  the  micro- 

on  withm  the  plant-ceil,  wnicn  „ctivitv     The  oiucleiis  is  a 

small  body,  usually  ot  l™ticui  »    imbedded  in  protoplasmic 

and  of  — -  VtTe*^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  centre  o?  the'cvity 

substance,  either  on  tne  ceil  iva  higher  foi-nis  of 

It  is  not,  however,  consUnUy^^^^^^^^ 

"tS-sr^^iri^^^^^^^^^ 

rSeTtSf  f  P^l^s  it  hasjot  a^^^^^^ 

Ttto  :™;:'ol'«:mta«f  in  the",  latici. 
and  'embryo-sac  ot  tne  uvme     „       ^ffpn  ^ppn  one  or  more  small 
ferous  '  tubes.    Within  the  ^^'^I  Va  I^^^^^^^^ 
distinct  particles  termed  ^^'^f'^l^^^^^^^J^  fece  ^e  f rom  a  twenty-four 
tinguished  by  the  strong  ^^^.^l^^'^^'^^^^^^  in  water 

hours'  immersion  m  carmine,  ^^3;^^"^^^^^^ 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid    Tl^ough  in  some  po  i^^^^^ 

cise  function  of  ^Yr'^'tTZ'^^lt^^^  "ll ;  for,  in  the 

of  its  pecuhar  relation  ^f.f^f  TJ^Jl^^^^^^^^^  be  observed  that 

nucleated  cells  which  ^^^^f  Xvall,  it  constitutes  a 

r  To^^hLrt^^p"^^^ 
^^^^^^^ 

Wr^y  subdivision  which  will  be 
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presently  described,  that  the  speciality  of  the  nucleus  as  the  centre 
(if  the  vital  activity  of  the  cell  is  most  strongly  manifested.  The 
cMorojyhyll  corpuscles,  which  are  limited  to  the  cells  of  the  parts  of 
plants  acted  on  by  light,  are  specialised  particles  of  protoplasm  through 
«'luch  a  green  coloui-ing  matter  is  diffused ;  and  it  is  by  them  that 
the  work  of  decomposing  CO^,  and  of  '  fixing '  its  carbon  by  union 
with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  water  into  starch,  is  effected.  The 
characteristic  green  of  chlorophyll  often  gives  place  to  other  colours, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  from  it  by  chemical  action.  Starch  grains 
,ire  always  formed  in  the  first  instance  in  the  interior  of  the  chloro- 
pliyll  corpuscles,  and  gradually  increase  in  size  until  they  take  the 
places  of  the  corpuscles  that  produced  them.  So  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  grow,  they  are  always  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  ;  and  it  is  only  when  fully  formed  that  they  lie  free  within  its 
cn  vitj. 

But  although  these  component  parts  may  be  made  out  without 
;uiy  difficulty  in  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  cells,  yet  they  cannot 
'le  distinguished  in  some  of  those  humble  organisms  which  are 
nearest  to  the  border-line  between  the  two  kingdoms.  For  in  them 
we  find  the  '  cell-wall '  very  imperfectly  differentiated  from  the  '  cell- 
contents  ' ;  the  former  not  having  by  any  means  the  firmness  of  a 
perfect  membrane,  and  the  latter  not  possessing  the  liquidity  which 
elsewhere  characterises  them.  And  in  some  instances  the  cell  is 
represented  only  by  a  mass  of  endoplasm,  so  viscid  as  to  retain  its 
external  form  without  any  limitary  membrane,  though  the  superficial 
layer  seems  to  have  a  firmer  consistence  than  the  interior  substances; 
and  this  may  or  may  not  be  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous-looking 
envelope,  which  is  equally  far  from  possessing  a  membranous  firmness, 
:ind  yet  is  the  only  representative  of  the  cellulose  wall.  This  viscid 
endoplasm  consists,  as  elsewhere,  of  a  colourless  protoplasm,  through 
which  minute  colouring  particles  may  be  diffused,  sometimes  uni- 
formly, sometimes  in  local  aggregations,  leaving  parts  of  the  proto- 
plasm uncoloured.  The  superficial  layer  in  particular  is  frequently 
destitute  of  colour  ;  and  the  partial  solidification  of  its  surface  gives 
it  the  character  of  an  '  ectoplasm.'  Such  individualised  masses  of 
protoplasm,  destitute  of  a  true  cell-wall,  have  sometimes  been 
termed  primordial  cells.  The  nucleus,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
apparently  sometimes  absent  from  the  cells  of  the  lower  proto- 
phytes.  It  is  an  extremely  curious  feature  in  the  cell  life  of  certain 
protophytes  that  they  not  only  move  like  animalcules  by  cilia  or 
Hagella,  but  that  they  exliibit  the  rhythmically  contracting  vacuoles 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  protozoic  organisms. 

So  far  as  we  yet  know,  every  vegetable  cell  derives  its  existence 
ti'om  a  pre-existing  cell  ;  and  this  derivation  may  take  place  (in  the 
ordmary  process  of  growth  and  extension,  as  distinguished  from 
r    sexual  multiplication')  in  one  of  two  modes:  either  (1)  binary 
Ir  mbchvision  of  the  parent-cell,  or  (2)  free-cell  formation  within  the 
:  parent-cell.    The  first  stage  of  the  former  process  consists  in  the 
elongation  and  transverse  constriction  of  the  nucleus  ;  and  this  con- 
striction becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  nucleus  divides  itself 
'nto  two  halves  (fig.  364,  B,  a,  a').    These  then  separating  from 
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each  other,  the  endoplasm  of  the  parent-cell  collects  round  the  two 
ne^^'  centres  so  as  to  divide  itself  into  two  distinct  masses  (L,  a,  a  )  ; 

'  and  by  the  investment  of 

these  two  secondary  '  endo- 
plasms '     with  cellulose- 
walls  a  complete  pair  of 
new  cells  (D, «,  a')  is  formed 
within  the  cavity  of  the 
parent-cell.     The  process 
of  free- cell  formation  which 
is   very    common  among 
protophytes    (being  that 
by  which   '  zoospores,'  or 
'  swarm -spores,'  are  com- 
monly produced,  is  seen 
among  phanerogams  in  the 
production   of  a  number 
of  cells  at  once  within  the 
cavity  of  the  'embryo-sac,' 
which  may  itself  be  con- 
sidered  as    a  distended 
parent-cell.      The  endo- 
plasm,  in  the  former  of 
these    cases,    instead  of 
dividing   itself    into  two 

up 


t'lG  SGi— Binary  suhdivisiool  of  cells  in  endo- 
sperm of  seed  of  scarlet-runner:  A,  ordinary 


celT  with  nucleus  a,  and  nucleolus  b,  imbedded  —  ^  n  i  „  Vo 
i^  its  protoplasm ;  B,  cell  showing  subdivision  halves,  usually  breaks 


of  nucleus  into  two  halves,  a  and  a  ;  C,  cell  m 
same  stage,  showing  contraction  of  endoplasm 
{Produced  by  addition  of  water),  into  two  sepa- 
rate masses  round  the  two  segments  of  original 
nucleus ;  D,  two  complete  cells  withm  mother- 
cell,  divided  by  a  partition. 


segments 


into  numerous 
corresponding    with  one 
another  in  size  and  form 
(fig.  375),  each  of  which,  es- 
caping from  the  parent- 
cavity,  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent  cell,  without 
any  investing  cell-wall 
of   cellulose,    hence  a 
'  primordial    cell,'  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of 
rapid  motion  by  means 
of  cilia  or  flagella.  In 
the  second  case  the  en- 
doplasm groups  itself, 
more  or  less  completely, 
round  several  centres, 
each  of  which  has  its 
365 -Successive' Stages  of  free-cell  formation  ^^^^^^     nucleus,     formed  1 
i^'  embryo-sac  of  seed  of  scarlet-rmm^^^  ,       SUbdi^dsion   of  the  » 

completed  ceUB  eaaji^^^^  nLleus  of  the  parent- 

Zt "tUSh  SrLe  dfspfrsed  nuclei  and  cells  ;  and  these  secon- 
S  variouB  stages  of  development.  ^^^^^   ^g^S^    j,,  yarioUS 

rlPvelooment,  lie  free  within  the  ca^^ty  of  the  parent-eel^ 
Sdi  IrKsidual  endoplasm,  each  proceeding  to  complete 
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itself  as  a  cell  by  the  formation  of  a  limiting  wall  of  cellulose 
(fig.  365).  Now,  in  this  second  case,  as  tlie  new  brood  of  cells 
continues  to  form  part  of  the  fabric  in  which  it  originated,  its 
production  is  clearly  an  act  of  growth  ;  and  although,  in  the  first 
case,  the  setting  free  of  the  '  swarm-spores  '  from  the  parent-cell  calls 
into  existence  a  fresh  brood  of  secondary  organisms,  this  is  no  more 
to  be  regarded  in  strictness  as  a  '  new  generation '  than  is  the  put- 
ting forth  of  a  new  set  of  leaf -buds  by  a  tree — every  one  of  them, 
when  separated  from  its  stock,  developing  itself  under  favourable 
conditions  into  the  likeness  of  that  which  produced  it.  As  a  '  new 
generation  '  in  any  -phanerogamic  plant  has  its  origin  in  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  a  highly  specialised  '  germ-cell '  (contained  within  the  ovule) 
by  the  contents  of  a  '  sperm-cell '  (the  pollen-grain),  so  do  we  find, 
among  all  save  the  lowest  cryptogams,  a  provision  for  the  union  of 
the  contents  of  two  highly  specialised  cells,  the  '  germ-cells '  being 
fertilised  by  the  access  of  motile  protoplasmic  bodies  (antherozoids), 
set  free  from  the  cavities  of  the  '  sperm-cells '  within  which  they 
were  developed.  But  although  the  sexual  process  can  be  traced 
•downwards  under  this  form  into  the  group  of  thallophytes,  we 
find  among  the  lower  types  of  that  group  a  yet  simpler  mode  of 
bringing  it  about  ;  for  there  is  strong  reason  to  regard  the  act  of 
^conjugation'  which  takes  place  in  the  Conjugata3  and  in  some  fungi 
in  the  same  light,  and  to  look  upon  the  '  zygospore,'  ^  which  is  its 
immediate  product,  as  the  originator  (like  the  fertilised  embryo- cell 
of  the  phanerogamic  seed)  of  a  '  new  generation. ' 

Great  attention  has  recently  been  paid  by  Strasburger  (see  his 
work,  '  Ueber  Zellbildung  und  Zelltheilung ')  and  others  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  endoplasm  and  to  the  processes  connected  with  cell- 
division.  On  both  these  subjects  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  more 
"than  the  barest  outlines.  Strasburger  distinguishes  between  the 
following  differentiated  parts  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  cell  : — 
The  protoplasm  outside  the  nucleus  he  terms  the  '  cytoplasm  '  ;  the 
portion  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  is  the  '  nucleoplasm ' ;  that 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles  and 
■other  allied  substances  is  the  '  chromatoplasm.'  Each  of  these 
three  portions  of  protoplasm  is  composed  of  a  hyaline  matrix  or 

1  The  term  '  spore  '  has  been  long  used  by  cryptogamists  to  designate  the  minute  re- 
productive particles  (such  as  those  set  free  from  the  '  fructification '  of  ferns,  mosses 
&o.)  which  were  supposed— in  the  absence  of  aU  Imowledge  of  their  sexual  relations — 
to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants.  But  it  is  now  Icnown  that  such 
.  spores '  have  (so  to  speak)  vei-y  different  values  in  different  cases,  being,  in  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  cryptogams,  but  the  remote  descendants  of  the  fertilised  cell  which 
IS  the  immediate  product  of  the  sexual  act  under  any  of  its  forms.  This  cell,  which  will 
be  distmguished  throughout  the  present  treatise  as  the  oiisphere,  is  the  real  representa- 
tive of  the  'germinal  cell'  of  the  'embryo  '  developed  within  the  seed  of  the  flowering 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  various  Idnds  of  non-sexiud  spores  emitted  by  crypto- 
gams, which  have  received  a  great  variety  of  designations,  are  all  to  be  regarded  (as 
■mil  be  presently  explained)  as  equivalents  of  the  leaf-buds  of  flowering  plants. 

L-The  different  interpretations  placed  upon  the  teriii '  spore '  and  its  derivatives  by  dif- 
lerent  writers  on  cryptogamic  botany  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the  student.  A  differ- 
enttermmology  to  the  one  followed  here  is  now  employed  by  so'mo  of  the  best  authorities; 
■ont,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  alteration  in  the  use  of  terms  which  would  otlierwise  be 
necessary,  it  has  been  thouglit  best,  in  the  present  edition,  to  retain  Dr.  Carpenter's 
lermmology,  at  all  events  until  a  greater  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  than  is  at  present 
the  case. — Ed.] 
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'  hyaloplasm'  and  of  imbedded  granular  structures  or  'microsomes.' 
A  distinct  substance,  known  as  'nuclein,'  absent  from  the  cyto- 
plasm, appears  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nucleus.  The 
division  of  the  nucleus  may  take  place  either  directly,  when  the 
process  is  known  as  '  fragmentation ' ;  or  indirectly.  In  the  process 
of  indirect  division,  the  protoplasm  of  which  the  nucleus  is  com- 
posed undergoes  a  great  variety  of  changes,  m  the  course  of  which 
it  assumes  the  beautiful  appearance  known  as  the  'nuclear  spindle. 


Stras- 


Fig.  3(i6. -Division  ot  the  poUen-mother-ceUs  °^  ^^I'^^^Ser) 
burger  and  HiUhouse's  '  Practical  Botany,'  published  by  Sonnenschem.) 

ronsistin-  of  an  equatorial  disc,  the  '  nuclear  plate,'  and  delicate 
'^pSSfe-fibres'  wlA  converge  towards  the  two  poles  o  the  span^- 
To  follow  out  all  these  processes  requires  very         .TA  u^of 
powers  of  the  microscope,  great  skill  in  manipulation,  and  the  use 
very  delicate  staining  reagents.  . 
"  W   older  conception  of  the  vegetable  <^^"^J«fr;t^^^^^^ 
completely  closed  vesic  e,  the  endoplasm  f  ^f' ^J^'Zerr^- 
offfrom  contact  with  that  of  the  adjacent  cells.  Kecent 
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tions  require  the  modification  of  this  conception.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  many  cases  the  cell-wall  is  perforated  by  very  minute  orifices, 
through  which  excessively  fine  strings  of  protoplasm  pass  from  one 
cell-cavity  to  another  (fig.  367).  This  continuity  of  protoplasm  has  been 
observed  in  soine  seaweeds  and  other  algffi,  in  the  endosperm  of  the 
ovule,  and  in  the  pulvinus  or  motile  organ  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Sensitive  Plant,  and  is  probably  a  widely  extended  phenomenon.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  sensitiveness  or  irritability  displayed  by  the  leaves. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation  evei-y  single  cell  is  not  only 
capable  of  living  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  the  rest,  but  even 
normally  does  so  ;  and  thus  the  plant  may  be  said  to  be  unicel- 
lular,  every  cell  having  an  independent  'individuality.'  There  are 
others,  again,  in  which  amorphous  masses  are  made  up  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  cells,  which,  though  quite  capable  of  living  independently, 
remain  attached  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  fusion  (so  to  speak)  of 
their  gelatinous  invest- 
ments ;  and  there  are 
others,  moreover,  in 
which  a  definite  adhe- 
sion exists  between  the 
cells,  and  in  which 
regular  plant-hke  struc- 
tures are  thus  formed, 
notwithstanding  that 
every  cell  is  but  a  repe- 
tition of  every  other, 
and  is  capable  of  living 
independently  if  de- 
tached, so  as  still  to 
answer  to  the  designa- 
tion of  a  '  unicellular ' 
or  single-celled  plant. 
These  different  condi- 
tions we  shall  find  to 
arise  out  of  the  mode 


a  |L  y_ 


 a 


Fig.  367. — Continuity  of  protoplasm.  (From  Vines's 
'  Physiology  of  Plants.'    Cambridge  University  Press.) 


m  which  each  particular  species  mviltiplies  by  binary  subdivision  ; 
for  where  the  cells  of  the  new  pair  that  is  produced  by  division 
of  the  previous  cell  undergo  a  complete  separation  from  one  another, 
they  will  henceforth  live  independently  ;  but  if,  instead  of  under- 
going this  complete  fission,  they  should  be  held  together  by  the 
intervening  gelatinous  envelope,  a  shapeless  mass  results  from  re- 
peated subdivisions  not  taking  place  on  any  determinate  plan  ; 
and  if,  moreover,  the  binary  subdivision  should  always  take  place 
in  one  direction  only,  a  long,  narrow  filament  (fig.  374,  D),  or 
'if  in  two  directions  only,  a  broad,  flat,  leaf-like  expansion  (G), 
may  be  generated.  To  such  extended  fabrics  the  term  'unicellular' 
plants  can  scarcely  be  applied  with  propriety  ;  since  they  may 
_be  built  up  of  many  thousands  or  millions  of  distinct  cells,  which 
have  no  disposition  to  separate  from  each  otlier  spontaneously. 
Still  they  correspond  with  those  which  are  strictly  unicellular,  as  to 
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the  absence  of  differentiation  either  in  structure  or  in  function  between 
their  component  cells,  each  one  of  these  being  a  repetition  of  the  rest, 
and  no  relation  of  mutual  dependence  existing  among  them  ;  and  all 
such  simple  organisms,  therefore,  may  still  be  included  under  the 
general  term  of  thallophytes. 

Excluding-  lichens,  for  the  reasons  to  be  stated  hereafter,  botanists 
now  rank  these  thallophytes  under  two  series  :  algce,  which  form 
chlorophyll,  and  can  support  themselves  upon  air,  water,  and  mineral 
matters  ;  and  fungi,  which,  not  forming  chlorophyll  for  themselves, 
depend  for  their  nutriment  upon  materials  drawn  from  other  organ- 
isms.   Each  series  contains  a  very  large  variety  of  forms,  which,  when 
traced  from  below  upwards,  present  gradationally  increasing  com- 
plexities of  structure  ;  and  these  gradations  show  themselves  espe- 
cially in  the  provisions  made  for  the  generative  process.    Thus,  m 
some  forms,  a  '  zygospore '  is  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  contents 
of  two  cellSi  which  neither  present  any  sexual  difference,  the  one 
from  the  other,  nor  can  be  distinguished  in  any  way  from  the  rest. 
In  the  next  highest  forms,  while  the  '  conjugating  '  ceUs  are  still 
apparently  undifferentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  structure,  a  sexual 
difference  shows  itself  between  them  ;  the  contents  of  one  cell  (male) 
passing  over  into  the  cavity  of  the  other  (female),  withm  which  the 
'zy<^ospore'is  formed.  The  next  stage  in  the  ascent  is  the  resolution  ot 
the  contents  of  the  male  cell  into  motile  bodies  ('antherozoids  ),  which, 
escaping  from  it,  move  freely  through  the  water,  and  find  their  way 
to  the  female  cell,  whose  contents,  fertilised  by  coalescence  with  the 
material  they  bring,  form  an  '  oospore.'    In  the  lower  forms  of  tlus 
stao-e,  again,  the  generative  cells  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  until  the  contents  begin  to  show  their  characteristically  sexual 
aspect  ;  but  in  the  higher  they  are  developed  m  special  organs, 
constituting  a  true  'fructification.'    This   must,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  organs  wliich,  though  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
'  fi-uctification,'  have  no  real  analogy  with  the  generative  apparatus 
of  flowering  plants,  their  function  being  merely  to  give  origm  to 
gonidial '  cells  or  groups  of  cells,  which  simply  multiply  the  parent 
stock,  in  the  same  manner  that  many  flowermg  plants  (such  as  the 
potato)  can  be  propagated  by  the  artificial  separation  of  their  leat- 
buds.   It  frequently  happens  among  cryptogams  that  this  gomdtal 
fructification  is  by  far  the  more  conspicuous  the  sexital  fructifaca- 
tion  being  often  so  obscure  that  it  cannot  be  detected  at  all  without 
areat  difficulty  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  are  some 
thallophytes  in  which  the  production  of  gomds^  seems  to  go  ^ 
indefinitely,  no  form  of  sexual  generation  having  been  detected 

1  The  term  gonids,  originaUy  aPPli^d  to  certain  green  cells^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  are  capable,  when  detached,  of  reproducing  the  vegetative  portion  oi  Uie  p^ 
Jrused  by  Bome  writers  as  a  designation  of  the  non-sexual  'PZZw  J^&^' 

of  time. 
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in  them.  These  general  statements  will  now  be  illustrated  by 
sketches  of  the  life-history  of  some  of  those  humble  thallophytes 
which  present  the  phenomena  of  cell- division,  conjugation,  and 
gonidial  multiplication,  under  their  simplest  and  most  instructive 
aspect. 

The  first  of  these  lowly  forms  of  life  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  Falmo(/lcea  macrococca  (Ktz.),'  one  of 
those  humble  kinds  of  vegetation  which  spreads  itself  as  a  green 
slime  over  damp  stones,  walls,  &c.  When  this  slime  is  examined 
with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  green 
cells  (hg.  368,  A),  each  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelope ;  the  cell, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  any  distinct  membranous  wall,  is  filled 
with  a  granular  '  endochrome,'  consisting  of  green  particles  diffused 
through  colourless  protoplasm  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  a  nucleus 
may  sometimes  be  distinguished,  but  can  always  be  brought  into 
view  by  tincture  of  iodine,  which  turns  the  '  endochrome '  to  a 


Fig.  368. — Development  of  Palmoqloea  macrococca. 


brownish  hue,  and  makes  the  nucleus  (G)  dark  brown.  Other  cells 
are  seen  (B),  which  are  considerably  elongated,  some  of  them 
beginning  to  present  a  sort  of  hour-glass  contraction  across  the 

■  middle  ;  and  Avhen  cells  in  this  condition  are  treated  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  the  nucleus  is  seen  to  be  undergoing  the  like  elongation 
and  constriction  (H).  A  more  advanced  state  of  the  process  of 
subdivision  is  seen  at  C,  in  which  the  constriction  has  proceeded  to  the 
extent  of  completely  cutting  off  the  two  halves  of  tlie  cell,  as  well  as  of 
the  nucleus  (I)  from  each  other,  though  they  still  remain  in  mutual 
contact;  in  a  yet  later  stage  they  are  found  detached  from  each 
other  (D),  though  still  included  within  the  same  gelatinous  envelope. 
Each  new  cell  then  begins  to  secrete  its  own  gelatinous  envelope,  so 
that  by  its  intervention  the  two  are  usually  soon  separated  from 
,each  other  (E).  Sometimes,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
process  of  subdivision  being  quickly  repeated  before  there  is  time  for 

■  ^  [Most  of  the  species  of  Kiitzing's  genus  Palmoglaa  are  now  regarded  as  belonging 
vto  the  DemddiacecB,  and  are  included  under  the  genus  Mesotanium. — Ed.] 
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the  production  of  the  gelatinous  envelope,  so  that  a  seri&s  of  cells 
(F)  hanging  on  one  to  another  is  produced.  There  appears  to  be  no 
definite  limit  to  this  kind  of  multiplication,  and  extensive  areas 
may  be  quickly  covered,  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  by  the  products  of  the  binary  subdivision  of  one. 
original  cell.  This,  as  already  shown,  is  really  a,n  act  of  grovilh, 
: which  continues  indefinitely  so  long  as  moisture  is  abundant  and 
the  temperature  low.  But  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  dryness 
the  process  of  cell-multiplication  gives  place  to  that  of  '  conjugation,' 
in  which  two  cells,  apparently  similar  in  all  respects,  fuse  together 
for  the  production  of  a  'zygospore,'  which  (like  the  seed  of  a 
flowering  plant)  can  endure  being  reduced  to  a  quiescent  state  for 
an  unlimited  time,  and  may  be  so  completely  dried  up  as  to  seem 


Fig.  369.— Development  of  Protococcus  pluvialis. 

like  a  particle  of  dust,  yet  resumes  its  vegetative  activity  whenever 
placed  in  the  conditions  favourable  to  it.    The  conjugating  process 
commences  by  the  putting  forth  of  protrusions  from  the  boundaries 
of  two  adjacent  cells,  which  meet,  fuse  together  (thereby  sho^^^ng 
the  want  of  firmness  of  their  '  ectoplasms '),  and  form  a  connecting 
bridge  between  their  cavities  (K).    The  fusion  extends  before  long 
through  a  large  part  of  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  two  cells  (1.;  , 
■  and  at  last  becomes  so  complete  that  the  combined  mass  (M)  shows 
no  trace  of  its  double  origin.    It  soon  forms  for  itself  a  firm  cellulose 
envelope,  which  bursts  when  tlie  'zygospore'  is  "^^^^^^^ 
■contained  cell  begins  life  as  a  ,yiw  generahov,  speedily  m"ltiFP"o> 
•like  the  former  ones,  by  binary  subdivision.   It  is  cu>-i«"«.  *° 
.that  during  this  conjugating  process  a  production  P^^^^^^^^^ 
takes  place  in  the  cells  ;  these  are  at  first  small  and  distant,  but 
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■radually  become  larger,  and  approximate  more  closely  to  each  other, 
and  at  last  coalesce  so  as  to  form  oil-drops  of  various  sizes,  the  green 
granular  matter  disappearing  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  conjugated 
body  changes,  with  the  advance  of  this  process,  from  green  to  a  light 
vellowish  brown.  When  the  zygospore  begins  to  vegetate,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  converse  change  occurs  ;  the  oil-globules  disappear, 
<and  green  granular  matter  takes  their  place.  This  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  the  formation  of  the  seed  among  some  of  the  higher  plants; 
tor  starchy  substances  are  transformed  into  oil,  which  is  stored  up  in 
the  seed  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  and  is  applied  during  germi- 
nation to  the  purposes  which  are  at  other  times  answered  by  them. 

If  this  (as  seems  probable)  constitutes  the  entire  life-cycle  of 
PaJmoglcea,  it  affords  no  example  of  that  curious  '  motile '  stage 
which  is  exhibited  by  most  algal  protophytes  in  some  stage  of  their 
•existence,  and  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  life-history  of  the 
minute  unicellular  organism  now  to  be  descinbed,  Protococcus  plu- 
vialis,'  hg.  369),  which  is  not  uncommon  in  collections  of  rain-water. 
Not  only  has  this  protophyte,  in  its  motile  condition,  been  very 
■commonly  regarded  as  an  animalcule,  but  its  different  states  have 
been  described  under  several  different  names.  In  the  first  place,  the 
coloiir  of  its  cells  varies  considerably  ;  since,  although  they  are 
Tisually  green  at  the  period  of  their  most  active  life,  they  are  some- 
times red  ;  and  their  red  form  has  received  the  distinguishing  appel- 
lation of  Hcematococcus  (fig.  373).  Very  commonly  the  red  colouring 
matter  forms  only  a  central  mass  of  greater  or  less  size,  having  the 
■appearance  of  a  nucleus  (as  shown  at  E,  fig.  369)  ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
reduced  to  a  single  granular  point,  which  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Ehrenberg  as  the  eye-spot  of  these  so-called  animalcules. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  red  colouring  substance  is  very  nearly 
related  in  its  chemical  character  to  the  green,  and  that  the  one  may 
be  converted  into  the  other,  though  the  conditions  under  which  this 


'  Tlie  Author  had  tinder  his  own  observation  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 
"what  he  novf  feels  satisfied  must  have  been  this  protophyte  in  an  open  rain-water 
•cistern  which  had  been  newly  cleaned  out.  His  notice  was  attracted  to  it  by  seeing 
the  surface  of  the  water  covered  with  a  green  froth  whenever  the  sun  shone  upon 
it.  On  examining  a  portion  of  this  froth  under  the  microscope  he  found  that  the 
water  was  crowded -with  green  cells  in  active  motion;  and  although  the  only  bodies 
at  aU  resembling  them  of  which  he  could  find  any  description  were  the  so-called 
animalcules  constituting  the  genus  Chlamijdomonas  of  Prof.  Ehrenberg,  and  very 
little  was  known  at  that  time  of  the  '  motile '  conditions  of  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion, yet  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  these  bodies  he  could  not  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt.  They  appeared  in  freslily  collected  rain-water,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
•deriving  their  sujiport  from  organic  matter ;  under  the  influence  of  light  they  were 
obviously  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  liberating  oxygen ;  and  tliis  influence  he 
found  to  be  essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  growth  and  development,  which  took 
place  entirely  upon  tlie  vegetative  plan.  Not  many  days  after  the  protophyte  first 
appeared  in  the  water,  a  few  wheel-animalcules  presented  themselves ;  these  fed 
greedily  upon  it,  and  increased  so  rapidly  (the  weather  being  very  warm)  that  they 
speedily  became  almost  as  crowded  as  the  cells  of  the  Protococcus  h.a,A  been  ;  and  it 
was  probably  due  in  part  to  their  voracity  that  tlie  plant  soon  became  less  abundant, 
and  before  long  disappeared  altogether.  Had  the  Author  been  then  aware  of  its 
asBUmption  of  the  '  still '  condition,  lie  might  have  found  it  at  tho  bottom  of  the  cis- 
tern after  it  had  ceased  to  iiresent  itself  at  the  surface.  The  account  of  this  plant 
given  above  is  derived  from  that  of  Dr.  Cohn,  in  the  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Curios. 

1S50),  torn,  xxii.,  of  which  an  abstract  by  Mr.  George  Busk  is  contained  in 
•ine  Botanical  and  Physiological  Memoirs,  published  by  the  Ray  Society,  for  I8r>». 
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conversion  takes  place  are  not  precisely  known.  In  tlie  '  still '  form  of 
the  cell,  with  which  we  may  commence  the  history  of  its  life,  the- 
endoplasm  consists  of  a  colourless  protoplasm,  through  which  red  or 
green  coloured  granules  are  more. or  less  uniformly  diffused  ;  and  the- 
surface  of  the  colourless  protoplasm  is  condensed  into  an  ectoplasm,, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  firm  cell-wall,  consisting  of  cellu- 
lose or  of  some  modification  of  it.    Outside  this  (as  .shown  at  A),  when 
the  '  still '  cell  is  formed  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of  a  cell  that 
has  been  previously  '  motile,'  we  find  another  envelope,  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  nature,  but  which  is  separated  by  the  interposition 
of  aqueous  fluid  ;  this,  however,  may  be  altogether  wanting.  The 
multiplication  of  the  '  still '  cells  by  subdivision  takes  place  as  in 
Palmogloea,  the  endoplasm  first  undergoing  separation  into  two- 
halves  (as  seen  at  B),  and  each  of  these  halves  subsequently  developing 
a  cellulose  envelope  around  itself,  and  undergoing  the  same  division, 
in  its  turn.    Thus  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen  new  cells  are  successively- 
produced  ;  and  these  are  sometimes  set  free  by  the  complete  dissolution 
of  the  envelope  of  the  original  cell  ;  but  they  are  more  commonlj 
.held  together  by  its  transformation  into  a  gelatinous  investment  m 
which  they  remain  imbedded.    Sometimes  the  endoplasm  subdivides, 
at  once  into  four  segments  (as  at  D),  of  which  every  one  forthwith 
acquires  the  character  of  an  independent  cell  ;  but  this,  although  an 
ordinary   method    of   multiplication   among   the    'motile'  cells,, 
is  comparatively  rare  in  the  '  still '  condition.    Sometimes,  again, 
the  endoplasm  of  the  '  still '  form  subdivides  at  once  into  eight- 
portions,  which,  being   of  small  size,  and  endowed  with  mofcile- 
power,  may  be  considered  as  zoosjwres.    As  far  as  the  complete  Me- 
historv  of  Protococcus  is  at  present  known,  some  of  these  zoospores 
retain" their  motile  powers,  and  develop  themselves  into  the  ordinary 
'motile '  cells  ;  others  produce  a  firm  cellulose  envelope  and  become 
'  still '  cells  ;  and  others  (perhaps  the  majority)  perish  without  any 

further  change.  t.„ 
When  the  ordinary  division  of  the  '  still '  cells  into  two  segments- 
has  been  repeated  four  times,  so  as  to  produce  sixteen  cells-and 
sometimes  at  an  earlier  period-the  new  cells  thus  produced  assume 
the  '  motile  '  condition,  being  liberated  before  the  development  ot  the- 
cellulose  envelope,  and  becoming  furnished  with  two  long  yibratiie- 
flagella,  which  seem  to  be  extensions  of  the  colourless  protoplasm- 
layer  that  accumulates  at  their  base  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trans- 
parent beak  (H).    In  this  condition  it  seems  obvious  that  the  colour- 
less protoplasm  is  more  developed  relatively  to  the  colouring  matter 
than  it  is  in  the  '  still '  cells  ;  and  it  usually  contains  '  vacuoles 
occupied  only  by  clear  aqueous  fluid,  which 
numerous  as  to  take  in  a  large  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  so  that 
the  coloured  contents  seem  only  like  a  deposit  on  its  walls,  newv^ 
long  this  '  motile '  cell  acquires  a  peculiar  saccular  investment,  whicn. 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  cellulose  envelope  of  the    std  cells,. 
butTs  not  so  firm  in  its  consistence  (I,  K,  L)  ;  and  between  this  and 
the  surface  of  the  ectoplasm  a  considerable  space  j 
:versed  by  thread-like  extensions  of  the  latter,  which  are  lenderea 
more  distinct  by  iodine,  and  can  be  made  to  retract  by  means  ot 
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re-a"ents.  The  flagella  pass  through  the  cellulose  envelope,  which 
invests  their  base  with  a  sort  of  sheath,  and  in  the  portion  that  is 
within  this  sheath  no  movement  is  seen.  During  the  active  life  of 
the  '  motile '  cell  the  vibration  of  these  flagella  is  so  rapid  that  they 
can  be  recognised  only  by  the  currents  they  produce  in  the  water 
through  which  the  cells  are  quickly  propelled  ;  but  when  the  motion 
becoroes  slacker,  the  flagella  themselves  are  readily  distinguishable, 
and  they  may  be  made  more  obvious  by  the  addition  of  iodine,  which, 
however,  it  should  be  noted,  always  kills  the  plant. 

The  multiplication  of  these  '  motile '  cells  may  take  place  in 
various  modes,  giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  Some- 
times they  undergo  a  regular  binary  subdivision  (J3),  whereby  a  pair 
of  motile  cells  is  produced  (C),  each  resembling  its  single  predecessor 
in  possessing  the  cellulose  investment,  the  transparent  beak,  and  the- 
vibratile  flagella,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  original  investment. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  contents  of  the  original  cell  undergo  a  seg- 
mentation in  the  fii'st  instance  into  four  divisions  (D)  ;  which  may 
either  become  isolated  by  the  dissolution  of  their  envelope,  and  may 
separate  from  each  other  in  the  condition  of  '  free  primordial  cells  ' 
(H),  developing  their  cellulose  investments  at  a  future  time,  or 
may  acquire  their  cellulose  investments  (as  in  the  preceding  case) 
before  the  solution  of  that  of  the  original  cell ;  while  sometimes,  even 
after  the  disappearance  of  this,  and  the  formation  of  their  own 
independent  investments,  they  remain  attached  to  each  other  at  their 
beaked  extremities,  the  primordial  cells  being  connected  with  each 
other  by  peduncular  prolongations,  and  the  whole  compound  body 
having  the  form  of  a  -f .  This  quaternary  segmentation  appears  to 
be  a  more  frequent  mode  of  multiplication  among  the  '  motile  '  cells 
than  the  subdivision  into  two,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  less 
common  in  the  '  still '  condition.  So  also  a  jjrimary  segmentation  of 
the  entire  endochrome  of  the  '  motile  '  cells  into  eight,  sixteen,  or  even 
thirty-two  parts,  may  take  place  (E,  T),  thus  giving  rise  to  as  many 
minute  gonidial  cells.  These,  when  set  free,  and  possessing  active 
powers  of  movement,  are  true  zoospores  (G-) ;  they  may  either  develop 
a  loose  cellulose  investment  or  cyst,  so  as  to  attain  the  full  dimensions 
of  the  ordinary  motile  cells  (I,  K),  or  they  may  become  clothed  with 
a  dense  envelope  and  lose  their  flagella,  thus  passing  into  the  '  still ' 
condition  (A)  ;  and  this  last  transformation  may  even  take  place 
before  they  are  set  free  from  the  envelope  within  which  they  were 
produced,  so  that  they  constitute  a  mulberry-Uke  mass,  which  fills 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  original  cell,  and  is  kept  in  motion  by 
its  flagella. 

To  what  extent  Protococcus  is  an  autonomous  organism  is  still 
doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  or  less  closely  connected  with 
inany  forms  of  life  which  have  been  described,  not  merely  as  dis- 
tmct  species,  but  as  distinct  genera  of  animalcules  or  of  protophytes 
such  as  Chlamydomonas,  Euglena,  Trachelomonas,  Gyges,  Gonium, 
Pandorina,  BotryocysfAs,  Uvella, Syncryj)ta,  Monas,  Astasia,  £odo,&nd 
many  others.  Certain  forms,  such  as  the  '  motile '  cells  I,  K,  L, 
appear  in  a  given  infusion,  at  first  exclusively  and  then  principally  ; 
they  gi-adually  diminish,  become  more  and  more  rare,  and  finally 
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disappear  altogether,  being  replaced  by  the  'still 'form.  After 
some  time  the  number  of  the  'motile'  cells  again  increases,  and 
reaches  as  before,  an  extraordinary  amount ;  and  this  alternation 
may  be'  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  ^  The 
process  of  segmentation  is  often  accomplished  with  great  rapidity. 
If  a  number  of  '  motile'  cells  be  transferred  from  a  larger  glass  into  a 
smaller,  it  will  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  that  most  of 
them  have  subsided  to  the  bottom  ;  in  the  course  of  the  day  they 
will  all  be  observed  to  be  upon  the  point  of  subdivision  ;  on  the 
following  morning  the  divisional  brood  will  have  become  quite  free  ; 
•and  on  the  next  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  found  covered  with 
a  new  brood  of  dividing  cells,  which  again  proceed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  brood,  and  so  on.  The  activity  of  motion  and  the 
■activity  of  multiplication  seem  to  stand,  in  some  degree,  in  a  relation 
of  reciprocity  to  each  other  ;  for  the  dividing  process  takes  place 
with  greater  rapidity  in  the  '  still '  cells  than  it  does  in  the  '  motile.' 

What  are  the  precise  conditions  which  determine  the  transition 
between  the  'still'  and  the  '  motile'  states  cannot  yet  be  precisely 
defined,  but  the  influences  of  certain  agencies  can  be  predicted  with 
tolerable  certainty.    Thus  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  the  water 
containing  these  organisms  from  a  smaller  and  deeper  into  a  larger 
and  shallower  vessel,  in  order  at  once  to  determine  segmentation  in 
numerous  cells  ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  observable  also  in  inany  other 
protophytes.    The  '  motile '  cells  seem  to  be  favourably  affected  by 
lio-ht  for  they  collect  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  water  and  at 
the  e'dc^es  of  the  vessel,  but  when  they  are  about  to  undergo  segmen- 
tation or  to  pass  into  the  ' still'  condition,  they  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  or  retreat  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  they  are  least 
subiected  to  light.  When  kept  in  the  dark  the  '  motile  cells  undergo 
a  great  diminution  of  their  chlorophyll,  which  becomes  very  pale, 
and  is  diffused,  instead  of  forming  definite  granules    they  continue 
their  movement,  however,  uninterruptedly  without  either  sinking 
to  the  bottom,  or  passing  into  the  'still'  form,  or  undergomg  seg- 
mentation. A  moderate  warmth,  particularly  that  of  the  vernal  suu, 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  '  motile  _  cells  ;  but  a  tempe- 
rature of  excessive  elevation  prevents  it.    Rapid  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  which  the  'motile '  forms  may  be  contained  kills  them  at 
once  ;  but  a  more  gradual  loss,  such  as  takes  place  m  deep  glasses, 
causes  them  merely  to  pass  into  the  '  still '  form  ;  and  in  this  cond^ 
tion— especially  when  they  have  assumed  a  red  hue— they  may 
completely  dried  up,  and  may  remain  in  a  state  of  dormant  vitality 
for  many  years.    It  is  in  this  state  that  they  are  wafted  about  m 
atmospheric  currents,  and  that,  being  brought  down  by  rain  into 
pools  cisterns,  &c.,  they  may  present  themselves  where  none  liaa 
reen  previously  known  t^  exis't  f  and  there,  under  -ourable  cnxun^ 
stances,  they  may  undergo  a  very  ^-F^  "luUiphcation  nd 
maintain  themselves  until  the  water  is  dried  up,  or  some  o  ler 
change  occurs  which  is  incompatible  with  the  ^o^^^^^^^'^f^.^J^^^^^^^^ 
vital  activity     They  then  very  commonly  become  red  tlnouglioui, 
tte  r;rcot^nngsuLance  extLding  itself  from  th-n^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  circumference,  and  assuming  an  appearance  like  that 
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drops  •  and  these  red  cells,  acquiring  thick  cell  walls  and  a  mucous, 
envelope  float  in  flocculent  aggregations  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  state  seeins  to  correspond  with  the  '  restmg-spores '  of  other- 
protophytes  ;  and  it  may  continue  until  warmth,  air,  and  moisture 
cause  the  development  of  the  red  cells  into  the  ordinary  '  still '  cells, 
areen  matter  being  gradually  produced,  until  the  red  substance  forms, 
only  the  central  part  of  the  endochrome.  After  this  the  cycle  of 
chances  occurs  which  has  been  already  described  ;  and  the  plant 
may  pass  through  a  long  series  of  these  before  it  returns  to  the  state 
of  the  red  thick-walled  cell,  in  which  it  may  again  remain  dormant 
for  an  unlimited  period.  Even  this  cycle,  however,  cannot  be 
ref^arded  as  completing  the  history  of  Frotococms,  since  it  does  not 
include  the  performance  of  any  true  generative  act.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  some  stage  of  its  existence,  a  '  conjugation '  of 
two  cells  occurs,  as  in  Pahnoglaa ;  and  the  attention  of  observers, 
should  be  directed  to  its  discovery,  as  well  as  to  the  detection  of 
other  varieties  in  the  condition  of  this  interesting  little  plant,  which 
will  probably  be  found  to  present  themselves  laefore  and  after  the 
performance  of  that  act.' 

Included  under  the  family  of  Chrodcoccacece  are  a  number  of 
minute  microscopic  organisms,  exceedingly  abundant  in  fresh- water, 
differing  from  the  Protococcacefe  in  not  containing  true  chlorophyll 
grains,  the  cell-cap  being,  on  the  other  hand,  coloured  by  a  soluble 
blue-green  pigment  known  as  '  phycocyanin.'  They  live  either 
isolated,  or  a  number  congregated  together,  and  enclosed  in  a  more 
or  less  dense  colourless  jelly.  They  multiply  by  binary  division,  but 
do  not,  in  any  case,  produce  zoospores.  To  this  family  belong  the- 
genera  Chroococcus,  Glceocapsa,  Aphanoca2)sa,Me7'isviopedia,  andmany 
others,  the  life-history  of  which  is  but  very  imperfectly  known. 

Resembling  the  Protococcacete  in  the  independence  of  their 
individual  cells  are  the  two  groups  Desinidiacece  and  Diato7nacece, 
which,  in  a  systematic  view,  rank  as  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
family  Conjugatse,  their  generative  pi'ocess  being  performed  in  the 
same  simple  manner  as  that  of  Palmoglcea.  But  these  two  tribes 
being  of  such  special  interest  to  the  microscopist  as  to  require  sepa- 
rate treatment,  only  that  higher  group,  the  Zygnemacece,  will  be 
here  noticed,  in  which  the  cells  produced .  by  binary  sulsdivision 
remain  attached  to  each  other,  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  long 
unbranched  filaments  (fig.  370),  whose  length  is  continually  being 
increased  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  which  may  take- 
place  in  any  part  of  the  filaments,  and  not  at  their  ends  alone. 
The  plants  of  this  group  are  not  found  so  much  in  running  streams, 
as  in  waters  that  are  perfectly  still,  such  as  those  of  ponds, 
of  reservoirs,  ditches,  bogs,  or  marshy  grounds  ;  and  they  are  for 
the  most  part  unattached,  floating  freely  at  or  near  the  surface, 
especially  when   buoyed  up  by  the  bubbles  of  gas  which  are 

*  In  the  above  sketch  the  Author  has  presented  the  facts  described  by  Dr.  Cohn 
jmder  the  relation  which  they  seemed  to  him  naturally  to  bear,  but  which  differs  from 
that  in  which  they  will  be  found  in  the  original  memoir ;  and  he  is  glad  to  be  able 
to  state,  from  personal  communication  with  its  able  author,  that  Dr.  Colm's  later 
Observations  led  him  to  adopt  a  view  of  the  relationship  of  the  '  still '  and  '  motile 
forms  which  is  in  essential  aooorddnce  with  his  own. 
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iiberated  from  the  midst  of  them  under  tlie  influence  of  solar  light 
and  heat.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  growth,  whilst  as  yet  tlie 
cells  are  undergoing  multiplication  by  division,  the  endochronie  is 
frequently  diffused  pretty  uniformly  through  their  cavities  (fig.  370, 
A)  ;  but  as  they  advance  towards  the  stage  of  conjugation,  it 
ordinarily  arranges  itself  into  regular  spirals  (B),  a  couple  of  star- 
like discs  in  each  cell,  or  a  single  plate  running  through  it  in  an 
axile  direction.  The  act  of  conjugation  usually  occurs  between  the 
cells  of  two  distinct  filaments  that  happen  to  lie  in  proximity  to 
each  other,  and  all  the  cells  of  each  filament  generally  take  part  in 
it  at  once.  The  adjacent  cells  put  forth  little  protuberances,  which 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  then  coalesce  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  intervening  partitions,  so  as  to  establish  a  free  passage 
between  the  cavities  of  the  conjugating  cells.  In  some  genera  of 
this  family  (such  as  Mesocarjms)  the  conjugathag  cells  pour  their 
endochromes  into  a  dilatation  of  the  passage  that  has  been  esta- 


A. 


1 

c 

Pig  370 —Various  stages  of  tlie  history  of  a  Spirogjjra  :  A,  three  ceUs,  a,  6,  c,  of  a 
young  filament,  of  which  b  is  undergoing  division;  B,  two  filaments  m  the  lirst 
sta^e  of  conjugation,  showing  the  spiral  disposition  of  their  endochromes  and  tlie 
protuberances  from  the  conjugating  cells;  C,  completion  of  the  act  of  conjugation 
the  endocliromes  of  the  cells  of  the  filament  a  having  entirely  passed  over  to  those 
of  filament  6,  in  which  the  zygospores  are  formed. 

blished  between  them  ;  and  it  is  there  that  they  commiiigle  so  as  to 
form  the  '  zygospore.'  But  in  the  various  species  of  Spirogyra  (fag. 
370,  B),  which  are  among  the  commonest  and  best  knomi  of  Couju- 
gatfe,  the  endochrome  of  one  cell  passes  over  entirely  into  tlie  cavity 
of  the  other  ;  and  it  is  within  the  latter  that  the  '  zygospore  is 
formed  (0),  the  two  endochromes  coalescing  into  a  simple  mass, 
around  which  a  firm  envelope  gradually  makes  its  appearance. 
Further,  it  may  be  generally  observed  that  all  the  cells  of  one 
filament  thus  empty  themselves,  whilst  all  the  cells  of  the  other 
filament  become  the  recipients.  Here,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  sexual  distinction  of  the  generative  cells  into 
'sperm-cells 'and  'germ-cells,'  which  we  shall  presently  see  m  tlie 
filamentous  Con/ervacece.  Conjugation  between  t^Wf^'^^'r'  f -"^'hv 
the  same  individual  also  occurs  in  some  species.  IMultiplication 
'  zoospores '  does  not  take  place  among  the  Conjugatis. 
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From  the  composite  '  motile  '  forms  of  Protococcus  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  group  of  Volvocinese,  an  assemblage  of  minute  plants 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  microscopist,  on  account  both  of  the 
•animalcule-like  activity  of  their  movements  and  of  the  great  beauty 
Ind  regularity  of  their  forms.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this 
ffroup  is  the  well-known  Volvox  globator  (Plate  VI.),  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  fresh-water  pools,  and  which,  attaining  a  diameter  of 
about  Jjy  or  even  of  an  inch,  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
when  the  drop  containing  it  is  held  up  to  the  light,  swimming  through 
the  water  which  it  inhaljits.  Its  onward  motion  is  usually  of  a  roll- 
ing kind  ;  but  it  sometimes  glides  smoothly  along,  without  turning 
on  its  axis  ;  whilst  sometimes,  again,  it  rotates  like  a  top,  without 
•changing  its  position.  When  examined  with  a  sufficient  magnifying 
power  the  Volvox  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  hollow  sphere,  composed  of 
A  very  pellucid  material,  which  is  studded  at  regular  intervals  with 
minute  green  spots,  and  which  is  often  (but  not  constantly)  traversed 
by  green  threads  connecting  these  spots.  From  each  of  the  spots 
proceed  two  long  flagella,  so  that  the  entire  surface  is  beset  with 
these  lashing  filaments,  to  whose  combined  action  its  movements 
are  due.  "Within  the  external  sphere  may  generally  be  seen  from 
two  to  twenty  other  globes,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  of  varying  sizes  ; 
the  smaller  of  these  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  investing 
.sphere,  and  project  into  its  cavity  ;  but  the  larger  lie  freely  within 
the  cavity,  and  may  often  be  observed  to  revolve  by  the  agency  of 
their  own  flagella.  After  a  time  the  original  sjjhere  bursts,  and  the 
contained  spherules  swim  forth  and  speedily  develop  themselves 
into  the  likeness  of  that  within  which  they  have  been  evolved, 
their  coloured  particles,  which  are  at  first  closely  aggregated  together, 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  the  trans- 
parent pellicle.  It  was  long  supposed  that  Volvox  is  a  single 
animal ;  and  it  was  first  shown  to  be  a  composite  fabric,  made  up  of  a 
repetition  of  organisms  in  all  respects  similar  to  each  other,  by  Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg,  who,  however,  considered  these  organisms  as 
monads,  and  described  them  as  each  possessing  a  mouth,  several 
stomachs,  and  an  eye  !  Our  present  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
however,  leaves  little  doubt  of  their  vegetable  character  ; '  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their  history  renders  it  desirable  to  describe  it  in  some 
detail. 

Each  of  the  so-called  'monads '  (fig.  371,  Nos.  9,  11)  is  a  somewhat 
flask-shaped  plant-cell,  about  ^oVir^'h  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consist- 
ing, as  in  the  previous  instances,  of  green  chlorophyll  granules  diffused 
through  a  colourless  protoplasm,  constituting  an  'endochrome' (which 
commonly  includes  also  a  red  spot  of  altered  chlorophyll),  and 
bounded  by  an  'ectoplasm'  formed  of  the  condensed  and  colourless 
surface-layer  of  the  protoplasmic  mass.  It  is  prolonged  outwardly 
<or  towards  the  circumference  of  the  sphere)  into  a  sort  of  colourless 

'  Professor  Stein,  however,  in  his  great  work  ou  the  lnh\fiov\a  (Organismm  der 
Wusionsthiere,  Abtheilung  III,  Leipzig,  1878),  still  ranks  the  Volvocinece  among 
tne  nagellate  animalcules,  to  which  they  utuloubtKlly  show  a  remarkable  parallelism 
^atrncliire,  the  chief  evidence  of  their  vegetallo  nature  lying  in  their  phiisioloqical 
conformity  to  undoubted  thaUophytcs. 
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beak  or  proboscis,  from  which  proceed  two  flagella  (fig.  371,  No.  11) ;  . 
and  it  is  invested  by  a  pellucid  or  hyaline  envelope  (No.  9,  c?)  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  the  borders  of  which  are  flattened  against  those  • 
of  other  similar  envelopes  (No.  5,  c,  c),  but  which  does  not  appear  to  . 
have  the  tenacity  of  a  true  membrane.  It  is  impossible  not  to  • 
recognise  the  close  similarity  between  the  structure  of  this  body 


Fig.  371.— Structure  of  Volvox  globafor. 

A  +T,n+  nf  the  motile  '  encysted  '  cell  of  Profococcus  phiviaUs  (fig. 
ofiq  S  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  perceptible  difference  between 
+hpm  save  that  which  arises  from  the  regular  aggregation,  m  Vohox, 
nf  th^  Sis  which  normally  detach  themselves  from  one  another  in 
of  the  cells  wnic  J  ^  cellulose  in  the  hyaline  substance  is 
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iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  test,  though  the  use  of  'Schultz's  solution' 
o-ivesto  it  a  faint  blue  tinge  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence, 
however,  in  tlie  hyaline  envelope  of  Volvox  aureus.  Tlie  flagella 
and  endoplasm,  as  in  the  motile  forms  of  Protococcus,  are  tinged 
a  deep  brown  by  iodine,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  starch - 
particles  in  each  cell,  which  are  turned  blue  ;  and  when  the  contents 
of  the  cell  are  liberated,  bluish  flocculi,  apparently  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  cellulose,  are  brought  into  view  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine.  All  these  reactions  are  characteristically  vegetable 
in  their  nature.  When  the  cell  is  approaching  maturity,  its  endo- 
plasm always  exhibits  one  or  more  'vacuoles '  (fig.  371,  No.  9,  a,  a),  of  a 
spherical  form,  and  usually  about  one-third  of  its  own  diameter  ; 
and  these  '  vacuoles '  (which  are  the  so-called  '  stomachs '  of  Professor 
Ehrenberg)  have  been  observed  to  undergo  a  very  curious  rhythmical 
contraction  and  dilatation  at  intervals  of  about  forty  seconds  ;  the 
contraction  (which  seems  to  amount  to  complete  obliteration  of  the 
cavity  of  the  vacuole)  taking  place  rapidly  or  suddenly,  whilst  the 
dilatation  is  slow  and  gradual.  This  cui'ious  action  ceases,  however, 
as  the  cell  arrives  at  its  full  maturity  ^ ;  a  condition  which  seems 
to  be  marked  by  the  greater  consolidation  of  the  '  ectoplasm,'  by  the 
removal  or  transformation  of  some  of  the  chlorophyll,  and  by  the 
formation  of  the  red  spot  (h),  which  obviously  consists,  as  in  Proto- 
coccus, of  a  peculiar  modification  of  chlorophyll. 

Each  cell  normally  communicates  with  the  cells  in  nearest 
proximity  with  it  by  extensions  of  its  own  endochrome,  which  are 
sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double  (fig.  371,  No.  5,  b,  b) ;  and  these 
connecting  processes  necessarily  cross  the  lines  of  division  between 
their  respective  hyaline  investments.  The  thickness  of  these  pro- 
cesses varies  very  considerably  ;  for  sometimes  they  are  broad  bands, 
and  in  other  cases  mere  threads  ;  whilst  they  are  occasionally  Avant- 
ing  altogether.  This  difference  seems  partly  to  depend  upon  the 
age  of  the  individual,  and  partly  upon  the  abundance  of  nutriment 
which  it  obtains  ;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  connection  is 
most  intimate  at  an  early  period,  before  the  hyaline  investments  of 
the  cells  have  increased  so  much  as  to  separate  the  masses  of  endo- 
chrome to  a  distance  from  one  another  (fig.  371,  Nos.  2,  3,  4) ;  whilst 
in  a  mature  individual,  in  which  the  separation  has  taken  place  to 
its  full  extent  and  the  nutritive  processes  have  become  less  active,  the 
masses  of  endochrome  very  commonly  assume  an  angular  form,  and 
the  connecting  processes  are  drawn  out  into  threads  (as  seen  in  No. 
^\  or  they  retain  their  globular  form,  and  the  connecting  processes, 
altogether  disappear.  The  influence  of  reagents,  or  the  infiltration 
of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  hyaline  investment,  will  sometimes, 
cause  the  connecting  processes  (as  in  Protococcus)  to  be  drawn  back 
into  the  central  mass  of  endochrome  ;  and  they  will  also  retreat  on 
the  mere  rupture  of  the  hyaline  investment.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  enclosed  in  any  definite 

bv  fl  '^^''^'^-'''s'encG  of  rhytliiiiically  contracting  vacuoles  in  Volvox  (tliougli  conflrmed 
y  uie  observations  of  Prof.  Stein)  is  denied  by  Mr.  Saville  Kent  (Manual  of  tha 
y«.Mnn  p  47)  ;  but  it  may  bo  fairly  presumed  that  lie  has  not  looked  for  thmn  at. 
"5  stage  oi  development  at  which  their  action  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Busk. 
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membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connecting  threads  are  some- 
times seen  as  double  lines,  which  seem  like  tubular  prolongations  of 
a  consistent  membrane,  without  any  protoplasmic  granules  in  their 
interior.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  an  examination  of  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens,  exhibiting  various  phases  of  conformation,  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  these  communications  ;  but 
this  may  be  best  made  out  by  attending  to  the  history  of  their 
development,  which  we  sliall  now  describe. 

The  spherical  body  of  the  young  Volvox  (fig.  .371,  No.  1)  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  somewhat  angular  masses  of  endochrome 
(b),  separated  by  the  interposition  of  hyaline  substance  and  the 
whole  seems  to  be  enclosed  in  a  distinctly  membranous  envelope, 
which  is  probably  the  distended  hyaline  investment  of  the  original 
cell,  within  which,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  entire  aggrega- 
tion originated.     In  the  midst  of  the  polygonal  masses  of  endo- 
chrome, one  mass  (a),  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  is  seen  to 
present  a  circular  form  ;  and  this,  as  Avill  presently  appear,  is  the 
originating  cell  of  what  is  hereafter  to  become  a  new  sphere. 
The  growing  Volvox  at  first  increases  in  size  not  only  by  the  inter- 
position of  new  hyaline  substance  between  its  component  masses 
of  endochrome,  but  also  by  an  increase  in  these  masses  themselves 
(No.  2,  a),  which  come  into  continuous  connection  with  each  other  by 
the  coalescence  of  processes  (b)  which  they  severally  put  forth  ;  at 
the  same  time  an  increase  is  observed  in  the  size  of  the  globular 
cell  (c),  which  is  preliminary  to  its  binary  subdivision.    A  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  same  developmental  process  is  seen  in  No.  3,  iu 
which  the  connecting  processes  {a,  a)  are  so  much  increased  in  size 
as  to  establish  a  most  intimate  union  between  the  masses  of  endo- 
chrome, although  the  increase  of  the  intervening  hyaline  substance 
•carries  these  masses  apart  from  one  another  ;  Avhilst  the  endochrome 
■of  the  central  globular  cell  has  undergone  segmentation  into  two 
halves.    In  the  stage  represented  in  No.  4  the  masses  of  endochrome 
have  been  still  more  widely  separated  by  the  interposition  of  hyaline 
substance  ;  each  has  become  furnished  with  its  pair  of  flagella  ;  and 
the  globular  cell  has  undergone  a  second  segmentation.    Finally,  m 
No.  5,  which  represents  a  portion  of  the  spherical  wall  of  a  mature 
Volvox,  the  endochrome  masses  are  observed  to  present  a  moi-e 
scattered  aspect,  partly  on  account  of  their  own  reduction  in  size, 
and  partly  through  the  interposition  of  a  greatly  increased  amount  of 
hyaline  substance,  which  is  secreted  from  the  surface  of  each  mass  ; 
and  that  portion  which  belongs  to  each  cell,  standing  to  the  endo- 
chrome-mass  in  the  relation  of  the  cellulose  coat  of  an  ordmary  cell 
to  its  ectoplasm,  is  frequently  seen  to  be  marked  out  from  the  rest 
by  delicate  lines  of  hexagonal  areolation  (c,  c),  which  indicate  the 
boundaries  of  each.    Of  these  it  is  often  diflicult  to  obtain  a  siglit, 
a  nice  management  of  the  light  being  usually  requisite  with  tresli 
specimens  ;  but  the  prolonged  action  of  water  (especially  when  it 
contains  a  trace  of  iodine)  or  of  glycerin  will  often  bring  them  mto 
clear  view.    The  prolonged  action  of  glycerin,  moreover,  will  otteii 
show  that  the  boundary  lines  are  double,  being  foriiied  by  tui- 
coalescence  of  two  contiguous  cell- walls  ;  and  they  sometimes  retreat 
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from  each  other  so  far  that  the  liexagonal  areolte  become  rounded. 
As  the  primary  sphere  approaches  maturity,  the  large  secondary 
1,'erni-mass,  or  zoiisporange,  whose  origin  has  been  ti-aced  from 
the  beginning,  also  advances  in  develojjment,  its  contents  under- 
i^oing  multiplication  by  successive  segmentations,  so  tliat  we  hnd  it 
to  consist  of  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  sixty-four,  and  still  more 
numerous  divisions,  as  shown  in  fig.  371,  Nos.  6,  7,  8.  Up  to  this 
stage,  at  which  the  sphere  first  appears  to  become  hollow,  it  is  re- 
tained within  the  hyaline  envelope  of  the  cell  within  which  it  has 
lieen  produced  ;  a  similar  envelope  can  be  easily  distinguished,  as 
shown  in  No.  10,  just  when  the  segmentation  has  been  completed,  and 
at  that  stage  theflagella  pass  into  it,  but  do  not  extend  beyond  it  ;  and 
even  in  the  mature  Volvox  it  contimies  to  form  an  investment  around 
the  hyaline  envelopes  of  the  separate  cells,  as  shown  in  the  same  figure 
at  No.  11.  It  seems  to  be  by  the  adhesion  of  the  hyaline  investment 
of  the  neAv  sphere  to  that  of  the  old  that  the  secondary  sphere  re- 
mains for  a  time  attached  to  the  interior  wall  of  the  primary  ;  at 
^\'hat  exact  period,  or  in  what  precise  manner,  the  separation  between 
tlie  two  takes  place,  has  not  yet  been  detei-mined.  At  the  time  of  the 
■paration  the  developmental  process  has  generally  advanced  as  far 
IS  the  stage  represented  in  No.  1,  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  tertiary 
spheres  being  usually  distinguishable  in  the  enlargement  of  certain 
of  its  cells. 

The  development  and  setting  free  of  these  composite  '  zoo- 
sporanges,'  which  is  essentially  a  process  of  cell-subdivision  or  gemmi- 
pa7-ous  extension,  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  multiplication  in  Volvox, 
taking  place  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  when  the  sexual 
generation  (now  to  be  described)  is  in  progress.  The  mode  in  which 
-this  process  is  here  performed  (for  our  knowledge  of  which  Ave  are 
indebted  to  the  persevering  investigations  of  Professor  Cohn)  shows 
a  great  advance  upon  the  simple  '  conjugation '  of  two  similar  cells, 
and  closely  resembles  that  which  prevails  not  only  among  the  higher 
algte,  but  (under  some  form  or  other)  through  a  large  part  of  the 
•eryptogamic  series.  As  autumn  advances,  the  Volvox  spheres  usually 
cease  to  multiply  themselves  by  the  formation  of  '  zodsporanges,' 
and  certain  of  their  ordinary  cells  begin  to  undergo  changes  by 
which  they  are  converted,  some  into  male  or  '  sperm-cells,'  others 
into  female  or  '  germ-cells,' the  greater  number,  however,  remain- 
ing '  sterile.'  Each  sphere  of  Volvox  globator  (Plate  VI,  fig.  1)  con- 
tains both  kinds  of  sexual  cells,  so  that  this  species  ranks  as  mo^ioi- 
cious  ;  but  V.  aureus  is  dioicious,  the  '  sperm -cells  '  and  '  germ -cells  ' 
occurring  in  separate  spheres.  Both  kinds  of  '  sexual '  cells  are  at 
first  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  '  sterile '  cells  by  their  larger 
size  (fig.  2,  a),  in  this  respect  resembling  '  zoosporanges '  in  an 
early  stage  ;  but  their  subsequent  history  is  altogether  different, 
ihe  '  s/jerm-cells '  begin  to  undergo  subdivision  when  they  attain 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  'sterile'  cells  ;  this,  however,  takes 
place  not  on  the  '  binary '  plan,  but  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the  en- 
dochrome  of  the  primary  cell  resolves  itself  into  a  cluster  of  very 
peculiar  secondary  cells  (fig.  1,  a,  a\  fig.  5),  each  consisting  of  an 
■elongated  '  body  '  containing  an  orange-coloured  endochrome  with  a 

1 1  9. 
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red  corpuscle,  and  of  a  long,  colourless  beak,  from  the  base  of  which 
proceeds  a  pair  of  long  llagella  (figs.  6,  7),  as  in  the  '  antherozoids 
of  the  higher  cryptogams.    As  tlie  sperm-cells  approach  maturity^ 
the  accregate  clusters  may  be  seen  to  move  within  them,  at  first 
slowly,  and  afterwards  more  rapidly  ;  the  bundles  then  separate 
into  their  component  antherozoidn,  which  show  an  active,  inde- 
pendent movement  whilst  still  within  the  cavity  of  the  primary  cell 
(fig.  1,  a^)  ;  and  finally  escape  by  the  giving  way  of  its  wall  (a*), 
diffusing  themselves  through  the  cavity  of  the  Volvox  sphere.  The- 
f/er»i-ceUs  (fig.  1,  h,  b),  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  increase  in 
size  without  undergoing  subdivision ;  at  first  showing  large  vacuoles 
in  their  protoplasm  {b-,  6^),  but  subsequently  becoming  filled  with 
dark-green  endochrome.    The  form  of  the  'germ-cell'  gi-adually 
changes  from  its  original  fiask-shape  to  the  globular  (h^)  ;  and  it 
projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  Volvox  sphere,  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  a  gelatinous  envelope.    Over  this  the  swarming  anthero- 
zoids  diffuse  themselves  (fig.  3),  penetrating  its  substance,  so  as  to 
find  their  way  to  the  interior  ;  and  in  this  situation  they  seem 
to  dissolve  away,  so  as  to  become  incorporated  with  the  odsjjhere^ 
The  product  of  this  fusion  (which  is  only  'conjugation'  under 
another  form)  is  a  reproductive  cell  or  oospore,  which  speedily 
becomes  enveloped  by  an  internal  smooth  membrane,  and  with  a 
thicker  external  coat,  which  is  usually  beset  with  conical-pointed 
processes  (fig.  4)  ;  and  the  contained  chlorophyll  gives  place,  as  in 
Fahnor/kea,  to  starch  and  a  red  or  orange-coloured  oil.    As  many 
as  forty  of  such  '  oospores '  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  Cohn  in  a  smgls' 
sphere  of  Volvox,  which  thus  acquires  the  pecuhar  appearance  that 
has  been  distinguished  by  Ehrenberg  by  a  different  specific  name, 
Volvox  stellatus.     Soon  after  the  '  oospores '  reach  maturity,  the 
parent-sphere  breaks  up,  and  the  oospores  fall  to  the  bottom,  where 
they  remain  during  the  winter.    Their  further  history  has  smc& 
beei  traced  out  by  Kirchner,  who  found  that  their  germmation 
commenced  in  February  with  the  liberation  of  the  spherical  '  endo- 
spore '  from  its  envelope,  and  with  its  division  into  four  cells  by  the 
formation  of  two  ■  partitions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These 
partially  separate,  holding  together  only  at  one  end,  wdiich  becomes 
one  pole  of  the  globular  cluster  subsequently  formed  by  cell-multi_ 
plication,  the  other  pole  only  closing  in  when  a  large  number  ot 
cells  have  been  formed.    The  cells  are  then  carried  apart  from  one 
another  by  the  hyaline  investment  formed  by  each,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic Volvox  sphere  is  thus  completed.' 

Another  phenomenon  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  namely,  tne 
conversion  of  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  vegetable  cell  into  a  tree 

1  TliP  doctrine  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  Volvox,  which  had  been  f ''p^i' 
SieboS  Braun  "  nd  other  German  naturalists,  was  first  <li«tinctly  enrmcuvted  b,  P^^^^^ 
Wilhamsonron  the  basis  of  the  history  of  its  development,  ni  the  Transaciwus  oj 

d^fflV^  n  Sy     vterial  point  from  the  description  given  in  the  text.    See  also 
Bonnet!  an"MZay'7iIa«/6oo^-  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  29'2.-Ed.] 
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anovino-  mass  of  protoplasm  that  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
.mimal  amceha,  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Hicks  '  to  take  place  in  Volvox, 
under  circumstances  that  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  that  doubt 
of  its  reality  which  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of 
similar  phenomena  occui'ring  elsewhere.  The  endochrome-mass 
nf  one  of  the  ordinary  cells  increases  to  nearly  double  its  usual  size  ; 
but,  instead  of  undergoing  binary  subdivision  so  as  to  jaroduce  a 
zoosporange,'  it  loses  its  colour  and  its  regularity  of  form,  and 
becomes  an  irregular  mass  of  colourless  protoplasm,  containing  a 
■number  of  brown  or  reddish-brown  granules,  and  capable  of  alter- 
ing its  form  by  protruding  or  retracting  any  portion  of  its  mem- 
ibranous  wall,  exactly  like  a  true  Amoeba.  By  this  self-moving 
•power,  each  of  these  bodies  (of  which  twenty  may  sometimes  be 
counted  Avithin  a  single  Volvox)  glides  independently  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sphere  among  its  unchanged  green  cells,  bending  itself 
Tound  any  one  of  these  with  which  it  may  come  into  contact,  pre- 
cisely after  the  manner  of  an  Amoeba.  After  the  '  amoeboid '  has 
begun  to  travel,  it  is  always  noticed  that  for  every  such  moving  body 
in  the  Volvox  there  is  the  empty  space  of  a  missing  cell ;  and  this 
confirms  the  belief — founded  on  observation  of  the  gradational  tran- 
sition from  the  one  condition  to  the  other,  and  on  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  that  any  such  bodies  could  have  entered  the  sphere  para- 
sitically  from  without — that  the  '  amoeboid  '  is  really  the  prooluct  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  a  mass  of  vegetable  protoplasm.  This  meta- 
morphosis may  take  place,  according  to  Dr.  Hicks,  even  after  the 
process  of  binary  subdivision  has  commenceol.  What  is  the  sub- 
sequent olestination  of  these  amoeboiol  bodies  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.^ 

In  other  organisms  allied  to  Volvox  and  included  in  the  family 
Volvocineo}  we  find  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  transition 
between  the  various  mooles  of  multiplication  already  described.  In 
Eudorina,  a  common  organism  in  still  water,  a  sexual  process,  similar 
to  that  in  Volvox,  has  been  observed.  In  Fandorina  moruni  the 
generative  process  is  performed,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Pringsheim,  in  a.  manner  curiously  intermediate  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  types  referred  to  above.  For  within  each  cell  of  the 
original  sixteen  of  which  its  mulberry-like  mass  is  composed,  a  brood 
of  sixteen  secondary  cells  is  formed  by  ordinary  binary  subdivision  ; 
and  these,  Avhen  set  free  hj  the  dissolution  of  their  containing  cell- 
wall,  swim  forth  as  'swarm-spores,'  each  being  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  fiagella.  Among  the  crowcl  of  these  swarm-spores  may  be 
observed  some  which  approach  in  pairs,  as  if  seeking  one  another  ; 
■when  they  meet,  tlieir  points  at  first  come  together,  but  gradually 
their  whole  bodies  coalesce,  and  a  globular  '  zygospore '  is  thus  formed 
which  germinates  after  a  period  of  rest,  reproducing  by  binary 
subdivision  the  original  sixteen-celled   mulberry-like  Pandoriiia. 

}  Trans,  of  Microsc.  Socicti/,  n.s.  vol.  viii.  1800,  p.  90  ;  and  Quart.  Journ.  of 
Mzcrosc.  Science,  n.s.  vol.  ii.  18(i2,  p.  ()(!. 

-  A  similar  production  of  '  amoeboids '  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Ai-clior  in  Stei)7ia- 
^^^liara  xiluvialis,  and  is  scarcely  now  to  be  considered  aii  exceptional  plienomo- 
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We  have  here,  therefoi'c,  a  true  process  of  '  conjugation'  betweea 
motile  protoplasm  masses,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  indistinguishable- 
from  a  zoospore.  A  similar  process  takes  place  also  in  Conferva, 
Ulothrix,  Hydrodictyon,  and  a  number  of  fresh-water  algie  (fig.  372). 

Included  by  many  writers  under  the  general  term  Palmellacese 
are  a  munber  of  minute  organisms  of  very  simple  structure,  the 
relationship  of  which  to  the  Protococcacecti  is  not  yet  fully  known.. 
They  all  grow  either  on  damp  surfaces  or  in  fresh  water  ;  and  they 
may  either  form  (1)  a  mere  powdery  layer,  of  which  the  component 
particles  have  little  or  no  adhesion  to  each  other  ;  or  they  may  pre- 
sent themselves  (2)  in  the  condition  of  an  indefinite  slimy  film,  or  (.3) 
in  that  of  a  tolerably  firm  and  definitely  bounded  membranous 
'  frond.'  The  first  of  these  states  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic 
of  Palmoglce.a  and  Protococcus  ;  the  new  cells  which  are  originated 
by  the  process  of  binary  subdivision  usually  separating  from  each 

other  after  a  short  time  ;  and,  even  where 
they  remain  in  cohesion,  not   forming  a 
'  frond'   or  membranous  expansion.  The 
'  red  snow,'  which  sometimes  colours  exten- 
sive tracts  in  Arctic  or  Alpine  regions, 
penetrating  even  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  vegetating  actively  at  a  temperature 
which  reduces  most  plants  to  a  state  of 
torpor,  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  species 
of  Protococcus  ;  but  as  its  cells  are  connected 
by  a  tolerably  firm  gelatinous  investment,  it 
Avould  rather  seem  to  be  a  Palmella.  The 
second  is  the  condition  of  Palmella  proper,  of 
which  one  species,  P.  cruenta,  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  '  gory  dew,'  is  common 
on  damp  walls  and  in  shady  places,  some- 
times extending  itself  over  a  considerable 
area  as  a  tough,  gelatinous  mass,  of  the- 
colour  and  general  appearance  of  coagulated 
blood.    A  characteristic  illu.stration  of  it  is 
also  afforded  by  the  Hcematococcns  sanf/uiimis 
(fig.  373),  which  chiefly  differs  from  Prt?«!eZ/«  in  the  partial  persistence 
of  the  walls  of  the  parent-cells,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  subdivided 
by  partitions,  which  enclose  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  cells 
originating  in  the  subdivision  of  their  contents.    Besides  increasing 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  binary  multiplication,  the  Palmella  cells  seem 
occasionally  to  rupture  and  diffuse  their  granular  contents  through 
the  gelatinous  stratum,  aud  thus  to  give  origin  to  a  whole  cluster  at 
once,  as  seen  at  e,  after  the  manner  of  other  simple  plants  to  be 
presently  described,  save  that  these  minute  segments  of  the  endo- 
chrome,  having  no  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  cannot  be  ranked 
as  'zoospores.'  The  gelatinous  masses  of  the  Palmella  are  frequently 
found  to  contain  parasitic  growths  formed  by  tlie  extension  of  other 
plants  through  their  substance  ;  Imt  numerous  branched  falanieuts 
sometimes  present  themselves,  which,  being  traceable  into  absolute 
continuity  with  the  cells,  must  be  considered  as  properly  appertaining 


Fig.  372.  —  A,  conjugating 
microzoospores  of  Ulo- 
thrix ;  B,  niegazoiispore 
of  Ulothrix,  from  Vines's 
'  Physiology  of  Plants.' 
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f  0  them  Sometimes  these  filaments  radiate  in  various  directions  from 
asin'-lecenti'al  cell,  and  must  at  first  be  considered  as  mere  exten- 
sions°of  this  •  their  extremities  dilate,  however,  into  new  cells  ;  and 
when  these  are  fully  formed,  the  tubular  connections  close  up,  and  the 
cells  become  detached  from  each  other.'  Of  the  third  condition  we 
have  an  example  in  the  curious  Palmocliciyon  described  by  Kutzmg, 
the  frond  of  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  delicate  network, 
consisting  of  anastomosing  branches,  each  composed  of  a  single  or 
double  row  of  large  vesicles,  within  every  one  of  which  is  produced 
a  pair  of  elliptical  cellules  that  ultimately  escape  as  '  zoospores.'  The 
alternation  between  the '  motile '  form  and  the  '  still'  or  resting  form, 
which  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  Frotococcus,  has  been  ob- 
served in  several  other  forms  of  this  grcJup  ;  and  it  seems  obviously 
intended,  like  the  production  of  '  zoospores,'  to  secure  the  dispersion 


Fig.  373. — Hamafoccccus  sanguineus,  in  various  stages  of  development :  a,  single 
cells,  inclosed  in  their  mucous  envelope ;  6/  c,  cluster  formed  by  subdivision  of 
parent-cell ;  d,  more  numerous  cluster,  its  component  cells  in  various  stages  of 
division ;  e,  large  mass  of  young  cells,  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  the  parent 
eudochrome,  and  enclosed  within  a  common  mucous  envelope. 


of  the  plant  and  to  prevent  it  from  choking  itself  by  overgrowth  in 
any  one  locality.  It  is  very  commonly  by  plants  of  this  group  that 
the  algal  portions  of  lichens  are  formed. 

aSTotwithstanding  the  very  definite  form  and  large  size  attained 
by  the  fronds  or  leafy  expansions  of  the  Ulvacese,  to  which  group 
belong  some  of  the  most  common  grass-green  seaweeds  ('laver') 
found  on  every  coast,  yet  their  essential  structure  differs  but  very 
little  from  that  of  the  preceding  group  ;  and  the  principal  advance 
is  shown  in  this,  that  the  cells,  when  multiplied  by  binary  sub- 
division, not  only  remain  in  firm  connection  with  each  other,  but 
possess  a  very  regular  arrangement  (in  virtue  of  the  determinate 

i_This  fact,  first  made  public  by  Mr.  Thwaites  {Ann.  of  Nat.  H/sf.,  '2nd  series, 
Tol.  ii.  1848,  p.  313),  is  one  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  determination  of  tho 
real  character  of  this  group. 
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plan  on  which  the  subdivision  takes  place),  and  form  a  definite  mem- 
branous expansion.  The  mode  in  which  this  frond  is  produced  may 
be  best  understood  by  studying  the  history  of  its  development,  some 
of  the  principal  phases  of  which  are  seen  in  fig.  374.  The  isolated 
cells  A,  in  which  it  originates,  resembling  in  all  points  those  of  a 
Protococcus,  give  rise  by  their  successive  .subdivisions  in  determinate 
directions  to  such  regular  clusters  as  those  seen  at  B  and  C,  or  to 
such  converfoid  filaments  as  that  shown  at  D.  A  continuation  of 
the  same  regular  mode  of  subdivision,  taking  place  alternately  in 
two  directions,  may  at  once  extend  the  clusters  B  and  C  into  leaf- 

^  like  expansions  ;  or,  if  the 
filamentous  stage  be  passed 
through  (different  species 
presenting  variations  in  the 
history  of  their  development), 
the  filament  increases  in 
breadth  as  well  as  in  length 
(as  seen  at  E),  and  finally 
becomes  such  a  '  frond '  as 
is  shown  at  F,  G.  In  the 
simple  membranous  expan- 
sion or  thallus  thus  formed, 
there  is  but  little  approach 
to  a  differentiation  of  parts 
in  the  formation  of  root,  stem, 
and  leaf,  such  as  the  higher 
algag  present  ;  every  portion 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
every  other,  and  every  por- 
tion seems  to  take  an  equal 
share  in  the  operations  of 
growth  and  reproduction. 
Each  cell  is  very  commonly 
found  to  exliibit  an  imperfect 
partitioning  into  four  parts 
preparatory  to  multiphcation 
by  double  bipartition,  and 
the  entire  frond  usually 
shows  the  groups  of  cells 
arranged  in  clusters  contain- 
ing some  multijjle  of  four. 
Besides  this  continuous  increase  of  the  individual  frond,  however, 
we  fijid  in  most  species  of  Ulva  a  provision  for  extending  the  plant 
by  the  dispersion  of  '  zoospores.'  The  endochrome  (fig.  375,  a)  sub- 
divides into  numerous  segments  (as  at  b  and  c),  which  at  first  are 
seen  to  lie  in  close  contact  within  the  cell  that  contains  them,  then 
be"in  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  restless  motion,  and  at  last  escape  by 
the  bursting  of  the  cell- wall,  and  they  swim  freely  through  the  water 
as  zoospores  {d)  by  means  of  their  flagella,  either  two  or  four 
belonging  to  each  zoospore,  with  which  they  have  become  endowed 
durin"'  the  formation  of  the  zoospores  within  their  mother-cells. 
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tist,  liowever,  they  come  to  rest,  attach  tlieniselves  to  some  fixed 
point,  and  begin  to  grow  into  clusters  or  filaments  (e)  in  the  manner 
already  described.  The  walls  of  the  cells  which  have  thiis  discharged 
their  endochrome  remain  as  colourless  spots  on  the  frond  ;  sometimes 
these  are  intermingled  with  the  portions  still  vegetating  in  the  usual 
mode  ;  but  sometimes  the  whole  endochrome  of  one  portion  of  the 
frond  may  thus  escape  in  the  form  of  zoospores,  leaving  behind 
it  nothing  but  a  white  flaccid  membrane.  If  the  microscopist  who 
meets  with  a  frond  of  an  Ulva  in  this  condition  examines  the  line 
■of  separation  between  its  green  and  its  coloured  portions,  he  may 
not  improbably  meet  with  cells  in  the  very  act  of  discharging  their 
zoospores,  which  '  swarm  '  around  their  points  of  exit  very  much,  in 
the  manner  that  animalcules  are  often  seen  to  do  around  particular 


Pig.  373. — Formation  of  zoospores  in  TJlva  latissiina:  a,  portion  of  the  ordinary 
frond  ;  6,  cells  in  whicli  tlie  endochrome  is  beginning  to  brealc  up  into  segments"; 
c,  cells  from  the  boundary  between  the  coloured  and  colourless  x^ortions,  some  of 
them  containing  zoospores,  others  being  empty ;  d,  flagellate  zoiispores,  as  in  active 
motion  f  e,  subsequent  development  of  the  zoijspores. 

spots  of  the  field  of  view,  and  which  might  easily  be  taken  for  true 
Infusoria  ;  but  on  carrying  his  observations  further,  he  would  see 
that  similar  bodies  are  moving  -within  cells  a  little  more  remote 
from  the  dividing  line,  and  that  a  little  farther  still  they  are  ob- 
viously but  masses  of  endochrome  in  the  act  of  subdivision.' 

More  recent  observation  has  brought  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  in  Ulva  and  its  allies  there  are  two  kinds  of  swarm-spore,  a  larger 
kind, '  megazoospores,'  with  four,  and  a  smaller  kind,  'microzoiispores,' 
with  two  cilia  each  (see  fig.  372).  Of  these  the  megazoospores  germi- 
nate directly,  as  above  described,  while  the  microzoospores  have  been 

^  Such  an  observation  the  Author  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  in  the  year  1842, 
when  the  emission  of  zoospores  from  the  TJlvacctB,  although  it  had  been  "described 
by  the  Swedish  algologist  Agardh,  had  not  been  seen  (he  believes)  by  any  British 
naturalist. 
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observed  to  conjugate  in  pairs,  producing  zygospores,  by  the  ger- 
mination of  which  a  new  generation  is  produced.    The  two  kinds  of 
zoospore  may  be  produced  on  the  same  or  on  different  individuals. 

The  Oscillariacese  constitute  another  tribe  of  thallophytes  of  great 
interest  to  the  microscopist,  on  account  botli  of  tlie  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  their  structure  and  of  the  peculiar  animal-like  movements 
which   they  exhibit.    They  consist  of  line,  usually  microscopic 
threads,  containing  a  blue -green  endochrome,  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  red  or  violet,  and  occur  singly  or  in  thick  strata  in  fresh  running 
or  more  abundantly  in  stagnant  water.    The  threads  are  unbranched 
and  usually  straight,  and  either  each  separate  thread  or  a  number 
together  are,  in  most  of  the  genera,  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  sheath. 
Some  illustrations  of  these  are  seen  on  Plate  VII.    The  contents  of 
the  sheaths  are  imperfectly  divided  into  cells  by  transver.se  divi- 
sion ;  small  pieces  of  the  threads,  consisting  of  a  few  cells,  occasion- 
ally break  off,  round  themselves  off  at  both  ends,  move  about  with  a 
slow  undulating  motion,  and  finally  develop  into  new  threads  ;  these 
portions  are  known  as  hormogones.   The  most  abundant  genus  Oscil- 
laria  has  been  so  named  from  the  peculiar  oscillating  or  waving  motion 
with  Avhich  the  threads  are  endowed.    This  consists  of  a  creeping 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  thread,  now  backwards, 
now  forwards,  accompanied  by  a  curvature  of  the  thread  and  rotation 
round  its  own  axis.    The  cause  of  this  motion  is  still  a  matter  of 
controversy.    Professor  Cohn  ^  observed  that  the  oscillating  move- 
ments take  place  only  when  the  thread .  is  in  contact  with  a  solid 
sulDstratum.    Zukal  ^  compares  the  motion  of  Spirulina  to  that  of  a 
growing  tendril,  and  asserts  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  filaiiient.    Hansgirg,^  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the 
twisting  and  nodding  movements  to  be  due,  not  to  the  growth  of  the 
thread,  but  to  osmotic  changes  in  the  cell-contents.    He  regards  them 
as  being  of  the  same  nature  as  the  movements  of  the  sarcode  in  the 
pseudopodia  of  rhizopods  and  other  protozoa.    Schnetzler  describes 
the  movements  in  Oscillaria  as  of  six  different  kinds  :  (1)  rotation  of 
the  thread  or  of  its  segments  round  its  axis  ;  (2)  creeping  or  gliding 
over  a  solid  substratum  ;  (3)  a  free-swimming  moA^ement  in  the  water  ; 
(4)  rotation  or  flexion  of  the  entire  thread  ;  (5)  sharp  tremblings  or 
concussions ;  and  (6)  a  radiating  arrangement  of  the  entangled  threads. 
The  movements  are  greatly  influenced  by  temperature  and  light,  bemg 
much  more  active  in  warmth  and  sunshine  than  in  cold  and  shade. 
There  are  no  zoospores  produced,  nor  is  any  sexual  mode  of  generation 
known.    The  Eivulariacese  and  Scytonemacese  (Pis.  VII  it  VIII) 
are  exceedingly  common  organisms  in  stagnant  Avater,  resembling  the 
Oscillariaceaj  in  their  blue-green  colour,  and  in  their  reproduction  by 
means  of  '  hormogones.' 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  is  the  family  of  Nostocacese,  con- 
sisting of  distinctly  beaded  filaments,  which,  in  the  most  familiar 
genus*  Nostoc,  lie  in  firmly  gelatinous  envelopes  of  definite  outlme- 

1  Arch.  MUn-osl-.  Anatomic,  1867,  p.  -If-'. 
'  Oesterreichisclie  Hot.  Zcitsch.  18S0,  p.  11. 
"  See  Bot.  Centralhlatt,  vol.  xii.  1882,  p.  8(il. 
■1  Arch.  Sci.  Phi/s.  et  Nat.  1885,  p.  164. 
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376).  The  filaments  are  usually  simple,  though  sometimes 
densely  interwoven,  and  are  almost  always  curved  or  twisted,  often 
taking  a  spiral  direction.  The  masses  of  jelly  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded are  sometimes  globular  or  nearly  so,  and  sometimes  extend 
ill  more  or  less  regular  branches  ;  they  frequently  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable si?e  ;  and  as  they  occasionally  present  themselves  quite 
suddenly  (especially  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  on  damp  garden- 
walks),  they  have  received  the  name  of  '  fallen  stars.'  They  are  not 
always  so  suddenly  produced,  however,  as  they  appear  to  be  ;  for 
they  shrink  up  into  mere  films  in  dry  weather  and  expand  again 
with  the  first  shower.  Other  species  are  not  unfrequent  among  wet 
moss  or  on  the  surface  of  damp  rocks.  Species  of  Anahcma  and 
A-phaiiizomenon,  genera  of  Nostocacepe,  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  bluish-green  scum  which  tfloats  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water.  JVostoc  multiplies,  like  the  Oscillariacete,  by  the  subdivision 
of  its  filaments,  portions  of  which  escape  from  the  gelatinous  mass 
wherein  they  Avere  imbedded,  and  move  slowly  through  the  water  in 
the  direction  of  their  length.  These  are 
'  hormogones,'  similar  to  those  of  the  Oscil- 
lariacea?.  After  a  time  they  cease  to  move, 
and  a  new  gelatinous  envelope  is  formed 
around  each  piece,  which  then  begins  to 
increase  in  length  by  the  transverse  sub- 
division of  its  segments.  By  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  process  a  mass  of  new  filaments 
is  produced,  the  parts  of  which  are  at  first 
confused,  but  afterwards  become  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  by  the  interposition  of 
the  gelatinous  substance  developed  between 
them.  Besides  the  ordinary  cells  of  the 
beaded  filaments,  two  other  kinds  are 
known,  both  larger  than  the  ordinary  cells, 
and  called  respectively  heierocysts  and 
spores.  The  function  of  the  former  is 
unknown  ;  the  latter  develop  directly 
into  new  individuals  by  division  in  the 
transverse  direction  only,  without  any 
sexual  process. 

Although  many  of  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Siphonacese  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  reseml^le 
the  higher  seaweeds  in  their  general  mode  of  groAvth,  yet  they  retain 
a  simplicity  of  structure  so  extreme  as  to  require  them  to  be  ranked 
among  the  simpler  thallophytes.  They  are  inhabitants  both  of  fresh 
water  and  of  the  sea,  and  consist  of  A^ery  large  tubular  cells,  which 
often  extend  themselves  into  branches,  so  as  to  form  an  ai-borescent 
frond.  These  branches,  however,  are  not  separated  from  the  stem  by 
any  intervening  partition,  except  those  parts  where  the  generative 
organs  are  produced  ;  but  the  whole  frond  is  composed  of  a  simple 
continuous  tube,  the  entire  contents  of  which  may  be  readily  pressed 
out  through  an  orifice  made  by  wounding  any  jjart  of  the  wall.  The 
genus  Vauche)-ia,  named  after  a  Genevese  botanist,  may  be  selected 


Fig, 


37(i. — Portion  of  gelatinous 
I'roud  of  Nosioc. 
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as  a  particularly  good  illustration  of  this  family,  its  history  having 
been  pretty  completely  made  out.    Most  of  its  species  are  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  water,  but  some  are  marine  ;  and  they  commonly 
present  themselves  in  the  form  of  cushion- like  masses,  composed  of 
irregularly  branching  filaments,  which,  although  they  remain  dis- 
tinct, are  densely  tufted  together  and  variously  interwoven.  Some 
species  commonly  form  dense  green  mats  on  damp  soil  in  flower- 
l^ots  &,c.    The  formation  of  motile  gotiids  or  '  zoospores '  may  be 
readily  observed  in  these  plants,  the  whole  process  usually  occupying 
but  a  very  short  time.    The  extremity  of  one  of  the  filaments  usually 
swells  up  in  the  form  of  a  club,  and  the  endochrome  accumulates  in 
it  so  as  to  give  it  a  darker  hue  than  the  rest ;  a  separation  of  this 
part  from  the  remainder  of  the  filament,  by  the  interposition 
of  a  transparent  space,  is  next  seen  ;  a  new  envelope  is  then  formed 
around  the  mass  thus  cut  ofi";  and  at  last  the  membranous  Avail  of  the 
investing  tube  gives  way,  and  the  '  zoospore  '  escapes,  not,  however, 
until  it  has  undergone  marked  changes  of  form,  and  exhibited 
curious  movements.    Its  motions  continue  for  some  time  after  its 
escape,  and  are  then  plainly  seen  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  cilia, 
which  form  a  complete  fringe  round  it.    If  it  be  placed  in  water  in 
which  some  carmine  or  indigo  has  been  rubbed,  the  coloured  granules 
are  seen  to  be  driven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  a  powerful 
current  is  produced  by  their  propulsive  action,  and  a  long  track 
is  left  behind  it.    When  it  meets  with  an  obstacle,  the  ciliary 
action  not  being  arrested,  the  zoospore  is  flattened  against  the 
object ;  and  it  may  thus  be  compressed,  even  to  the  extent  of  caus- 
ing its  endochrome  to  be  discharged.    The  cilia  are  best  seen  when 
their  movements  have  been  retarded  or  entirely  arrested  by  means 
of  opium,  iodine,  or  other  chemical  reagents.    The  motion  of  the 
spore  continues  for  about  two  hours  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  that 
time  it  soon  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  spore  begins  to  develop  itseK 
into  a  new  plant.    It  has  been  observed  by  Unger  that  the  escape 
of  the  zoospores  generally  takes  place  towards  8  a.m.  ;  to  watch  this 
phenomenon,  therefore,  the  plant  should  be  gathered  the  day  before, 
and  its  tufts  examined  early  in  the  morning.  .  The  same  filament 
may  give  ofi"  two  or  three  zoospores  successively. 

Eecent  discoveries  have  shown  that  there  exists  in  this  humble 
plant  a  true  process  of  sexual  generation,  as  was  indeed  long  ago 
suspected  by  Vaucher,  though  upon  no  sufficient  grounds.  The 
branching  filaments  are  often  seen  to  bear  at  their  sides  peculiar 
globular  or  oval  capsular  protuberances,  sometimes  separated  by  the 
interposition  of  a  stalk,  which  are  filled  with  dark  endochrome  ;  and 
from  these,  after  a  time,  new  plants  arise.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  bodies  are  found,  in  most  species,  certain  other  projections, 
which,  from  being  usually  pointed  and  somewliat  curved,  have  been 
named  '  horns '  (tig.  377,  A,  a)  ;  and  these  have  been  shown  by 
Pringsheim  to  be  '  antherids,'  which  produce  '  anthei-ozoids  '  in  their 
interior;  whilst  the  capsule-like  bodies  (A,  h)  are  'oiigones'  or 
'  archegones,'  each  containing  a  mass  of  endochrome  which  consti- 
tutes an  '  oosphere  '  that  is  destined  to  Ijecome,  when  fertilised,  tbe 
ori"-inal  cell  of  a  new  generation.     The  antherozoids  (B,  c,  d) 
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-when  set  free  from  tlie  aiitherid  a,  swarm  over  the  exterior  of 
the  oogone  b,  and  have  been  seen  to  penetrate  its  cavity  through 
an  aperture  in  its  wall,  and  to  come  into  contact  with  the  surface  of 
its  endochrome-mass,  over  which 
they  diffuse  themselves ;  there  they 
seem  to  undergo  absorption,  their 
substance  mingling  itself  with 
that  of  the  ocisphere  ;  and  the 
endoplasm  of  the  '  oospore '  thus 
formed,  which  had  previously  no 
proper  investment  of  its  own, 
soon  begins  to  form  an  envelope 
of  cellulose  (C,  b),  which  increases 
in  thickness  and  strength,  until 
it  has  acquired  such  a  density  as 
enables  it  to  afford  a  firm  pro- 
tection to  its  contents.  While 
in  Vaucheria  the  separate  fila- 
ments are  so  slender  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  frond  of  other  genera  of 
Siphonacese,  mostly  natives  of 
shallow  seas  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  globe,  attains  very  large 
dimensions.  Thus  in  Codium  it 
is  a  spongy  spherical  or  cylin- 
drical floating  mass,  as  much  as 
a  foot  in  length  ;  in  Cauleoya  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  branched 
leaf  springing  from  a  stem,  which 
puts  out  roots  from  its  under 
side  ;  in  Acetabularia  it  takes  a 
mushroom-like  form  with  a  cap 
or  '  pileus,'  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  divided  into  regular 
chambers,  at  the  summit  of  a 
cylindrical  stalk,  H  to  3  inches 
in  height.  Munier- Charles  ^  be- 
lieves that  many  fo.ssils  generally 
regarded  as  Foramim/eiri  are  in 


Fig.  377. — Successive  phases  of  generative- 
Xirocess  in  Vaucheria  sessilis :  at  A  are 
seen  one  of  the  '  horns '  or  autherids  (a) 
and  one  of  the  oiigones  (6),  as  yet  un- 
opened; at  B  the  antherid  is  seen  in 
the  act  of  emitting  the  antherozoids  (c),. 
of  which  many  enter  the  opening  at  the 
apex  of  the  oiigone,  whilst  others 
which  do  not  enter  it  display  their  cilia 
until  they  become  motionless ;  at  0  the 
orifice  of  the  oiigone  is  closed  again  by 
the  formation  of  a  cellulose  coat  around' 
its  endochrome,  thus  constituting  an. 
oiispore, 

zoospores,   as   well    as  several 
other  phenomena  of  this  low  type  of  vegetation,  may  advantageously 
have  recourse  to  the  little  plant  termed  Achlya  prolifera,'^  which 

1  Comptcs  Bencliis,  vol.  Ixxx.  1877,  p.  814. 

^  ThiH  plant,  though,  as  an  inhabitant  of  water,  formerly  ranked  among  Algce,  is 
now  generally  regatded  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  Fungi  on  account  of  its. 


reality  the  calcareous  skeleton  of 
algffi  belonging  or  nearly  allied 
to  the  Siphonacere. 

The  microscopist  who  wishes 
to   study   the   development  of 
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grows  parasitically  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  flies  lying  in  the  water. 
Its  tufts  are  distiuguisliable  by  the  naked  eye  as  clusters  of  minute 
colourless  filament's  ;  and  these  are  found,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  to  be  long  tubes,  devoid  of  all  partitions,  extending 
themselves  in  various  directions.  The  tubes  contain  a  colourless 
slightly  granular  protoplasm,  the  particles  of  which  are  seen  to  move 
slowly  in  streams  along  the  walls,  as  in  Char  a,  the  currents  occasion- 
ally anastomosing  with  each  other  (fig.  378,  C).  Within  about  thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  parasite  on  any  body,  the 
jDrotoplasm  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  dilated  ends  of  the  filaments, 

each  of  which  is  then  cut  oft' 
from  the  remainder  by  the 
formation  of  a  partition ; 
and  within  this  dilated  cell 
the  movement  of  the  proto- 
plasm continues  for  a  time 
to  be  distinguishable.  Very 
speedily,  however,  its  endo- 
plasm  shows  the  appearance 
of  being  broken  up  into  a 
large   number  of  distmct 
masses,  which  are  at  first 
in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  walls 
of  the  cell  (fig.  378,  A),  but 
which    gradually  l:>ecome 
more  isolated,  each  seeming 
to  acquire  a  proper  ceU- 
wall ;  they  then  begin  to 
move    about   within  the 
parent- cell ;     and,  when 
quite  mature,  they  are  set 
free  by  the  rupture  of  its 
wall  (B),  to  go  forth,  and, 
after  swarming  about  for  a 
time,  to  develop  into  tubi- 
form  cells  resembling  those 
from  which  they  sprang. 
Each  of  these  zoospores  is 
possessed  of  two  flagella : 
their  movements  are  not  so  powerful  as  those  of  the  zoospores  of 
Vaucheria,  and  come  to  an  end  sooner.  The  generative  process  in  this 
type  is  performed  in  a  manner  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance 
upon  ordinary  conjugation.  The  end  of  one  of  the  long  tubiform  cells 
enlaro-es  into  a  globular  dilatation,  the  cavity  of  which  becomes  shut  off 
by  a  transverse  partition.   Its  contained  endoplasm  divides  into  two, 
three,  or  four  segments,  each  of  which  takes  a  globular  form,  and  is 

incapacity  for  tlie  production  of  cliloropliyll,  and  its  parasitism  on  b<^ies  of 
3alB  from  whose  juices  its  cells  seem  to  draw  their  no.u-isliment._  It  is  very 
Sy  allied  to  SajJolegnia,  a  fungus  parasitic  on  the  bodies  of  hvmg  fish,  «id 
causing  the  very  destructive  disease  to  which  salmon  are  hable. 


Pig.  378. — Development  of  Achlya  jprolifera  :  A, 
dilated  extremity  of  a  filament  h,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition  a,  and  containing 
zoospores  in  progress  of  formation  ;  B,  end  of 
filament  after  the  cell-wall  has  burst,  and 
setting  fi-ee  zoospores,  a,  i,  c ;  C,  portion_  of 
filament,  showing  the  course  of  the  circulation 

g  of  granular  protoplasm. 
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-then  fertilised  by  the  penetration  of  an  antlieridial  tube  which  comes 
off  from  the  tilament  a  little  beloAv  the  partition.  The  '  oospores  ' 
thus  produced,  escaping  from  the  globular  cavities,  acquire  firm  en- 
velopes, and  may  remain  unchanged  for  a  long  time  even  in  water, 
wlien  no  appropriate  nidus  exists  for  them ;  but  will  quickly  germi- 
nate if  a  dead  insect  or  other  suitable  object  be  thrown  in. 

One  of  the  most  curious  forms  of  the  lower  algte  is  the  '  Avater- 
net,'  or  Hydrodictyon  utriculatum,  which  is  found  in  fresh-water 
pools  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  England.  Its  frond 
consists  of  a  green  open  network  of  filaments,  acquiring,  Avhen  full 
grown,  a  length  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  composed  of  a  vast 
number  of  cylindrical  tubular  cells,  which  attain  the  length  of  four 
lines  or  more,  and  adhere  to  each  other  by  their  rounded  extremities, 
the  points  of  junction  corresponding  to  the  knots  or  intersections 
of  the  network.  Each  of  these  cells  may  form  within  itself  an 
■enormous  multitude  (from  7,000  to  20,000)  of  '  swarm-spores,' which 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development  are  observed  in  active 
motion  in  its  interior,  but  come  to  rest  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  and  then  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  by  their 
elongation  they  again  form  a  net  of  the  original  kind,  which  is  set 
free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  and  attains 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  size  of  the  mother-colony. 
Besides  these  bodies,  however,  certain  cells  produce  from  30,000  to 
100,000  '  microzoospores  '  of  longer  shape,  each  furnished  with  four 
long  flagella  and  a  red  '  eye-spot '  ;  these  escajoe  from  the  cell  in  a 
•swai-m,  and  move  freely  in  the  water  for  some  time.  Quite  recently 
•conjugation  between  these  smaller  '  zoospores  '  has  been  observed  by 
Dodel-Port,  taking  place  sometimes  even  Avith  the  mother-cell.  The 
resulting  body  or  '  zygospore  '  retains  its  green  colour,  but  becomes 
invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall  of  cellulose.  In  this  condition  these 
bodies  may  remain  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  and  ai'e  de- 
scribed as  '  hypnospores '  or  '  resting  spores  ' ;  and  in  this  state  they 
•are  able  to  endure  being  completely  dried  up  without  the  loss  of 
their  Adtality,  provided  that  they  are  secluded  from  the  action  of 
light,  which  causes  them  to  wither  and  die.  In  this  state  they  bear 
■a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  Protococcus.  The  first  change 
that  manifests  itself  in  them,  when  they  begin  to  germinate,  is  a 
smiple  enlargement  ;  next  the  endochrome  divides  itself  successively 
into  distinct  masses,  usually  two  or  four  in  number  ;  and  these, 
•when  set  free  by  the  giving  way  of  the  enveloping  membrane,  pre- 
sent the  characters  of  ordinary  'zoospores,'  each  of  them  possessing 
two  flagella  at  its  anterior  semitransparent  extremity.  Their  motile 
condition,  however,  does  not  last  long,  often  giving  place  to  the 
motionless  stage  before  they  have  quite  freed  themselves  from  the 
parent-cell ;  they  then  project  long  angular  processes,  so  as  to 
assume  the  form  of  irregular  polyhedra,  at  the  same  time  augment- 
ing in  size  ;  and  the  endochrome  contained  within  each  of  these 
breaks  up  into  a  multitude  of  '  zoospores,'  which  are  at  first  quite 
independent  and  move  actively  within  the  cell-cavity,  but  soon  unite 
into  a  network  that  becomes  invested  with  a  gelatinous  envelope, 
•and  speedily  increases  so  much  in  size  as  to  rupture  the  containing 
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cell-wall,  on  escaping  from  which  it  presents  all  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  a  young  Hydrodictyon.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
this  curious  organism  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  parts  of  its 
history.  The  individual  cells  of  which  the  net  is  composed,  at  tlie 
time  of  their  emersion  as  '  zoospores,'  measure  no  more  than  ^>,VTjth 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  grow 
to  a  length  of  from  -jVth  to  -Jrd  of  an  inch. 

The  members  of  the  family  Pediastreae  were  formerly  included 
in  the  Desmidiacece  ;  but,  though  doubtless  related  to  them  in  certain 
particulars,  they  present  too  many  points  of  difference  to  be  properh' 
associated  with  them.  Their  chief  point  of  resemblance  consists  in 
the  firmness  of  the  outer  covering,  and  in  the  frequent  interruption 
of  its  margin  either  by  the  protrusion  of  '  horns '  (fig.  379,  A),  or  by  a 
notching  more  or  less  deep  (fig.  380,  B)  ;  but  they  differ  in  these  two 
important  particulars — that  the  cells  are  not  made  up  of  two  sym- 


FiG.  379.-Various  phases  of  development  of  Pediasirum  granulatum. 

metrical  halves,  and  thatthey  are  always  in  aggregation  w^^^^^^^^ 

is  not,  except  in  such  genera  as  Scenedesmus  which  ^o^^^^^^^his ji o^^^^^ 
vvith  the  Desmids,  in  linear  series,  but  m  the  form  of  cliscoidal 
fronds  In  this  tribe  we  meet  with  a  form  of  multiplication  by  mot  le 
Jmegazoospores' which  reminds  us  of  the  formation  of  the  m^^^^^^^^^^ 
spheres  oi  Volvox,  and  which  takes  place  m  such  a  nianner  that  the 
rLuTtan?  product  may  vary  greatly  in  the  number  of  its  cells,  and  con- 
sStXboth  in  size  and  in  fonn.  Thus  in  Perf^as^nuH^m»»7«^.»^ 
5^79  the'zocispores'formedbythesubdivisionofth^ 
intcell  which  may  be  four,  eight,  sixteen,  thii%-two  or  sixty-four  m 
,^umber  Iscapef rom  the  parent-frond  still  enclosed  in  the  inner  layei  of 
I  well  Wl  it  is  Uhin  this  that  they  develop  themse  ves  into 

!  .bSt  reseml^^^  that  in  which  they  originated,  so  that  the  froiul 
a  cluster  resem Dim  the  iust-mentioned  multiples  or  sub- 

maybe  composed^f  ,f  i,regular  shape,  nearly 

itS  ^y        emission  of  its  'zoospores.'  which  had  been  seen 
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to  take  place  within  a  few  hours  previously  from  the  cells  a,  b,  c,d,  e; 
most  of  the  empty  cells  exhibit  the  cross  slit  through  whicli  their 
.contents  had  been  discharged  ;  and  where  this  does  not  present  itself 
■on  the  side  next  the  observer,  it  is  found  on  the  other.    Three  of 
the  cells  still  possess  their  coloured  contents,  but  in  different  condi- 
tions.   One  of  them  exhibits  an  early  stage  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
endochrome,  namely,  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  already  appears 
halved  again.    Two  others  are  filled  by  sixteen  very  closely  crowded 
*  zoospores,'  only  half  of  which  are  visible,  as  they  form  a  double  layer. 
Besides  these,  one  cell  is  in  the  very  act  of  discharging  its  '  zoospores,' 
nine  of  wliich  have  passed  forth  from  its  cavity,  though  still  enve- 
loped in  a  vesicle'formed  by  the  extension  of  its  imiermost  membrane  ; 
whilst  seven  yet  remain  in  its  interior.    The  new-born  family,  as  it 
«,ppears  immediately  on  its  complete  emersion,  is  shown  at  B  ;  the 
'zoospores '  are  actively  moving  within  the  vesicle,  and  they  do  not  as 
yet  show  any  indication  either  of  symmetrical  arrangement  or  of 
the  peculiar  form  which  they  are  subsequently  to  assume.    Within  a 
-quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  the  '  zoospores '  are  observed  to  settle  down 
into  one  plane,  and  to  assume  some  kind  of  regular  arrangement, 
most  commonly  that  seen  at  C,  in  which  there  is  a  single  central 
■body  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  five,  and  this  again  by  a  circle  of  ten  ; 
they  do  not,  however,  as  yet  adhere  firmly  together.   The  '  zoospores ' 
now  begin  to  develop  themselves  into  new  cells,  increase  in  size,  and 
come  into  closer  approximation  (D)  ;  and  the  edge  of  each,  especially 
in  the  marginal  row,  presents  a  notch  which  foreshadows  the  produc- 
tion of  its  characteristic  '  horns.'    Within  about  four  or  five  hours 
after  the  escape  of  the  'zoospores '  the  cluster  has  come  to  assume  much 
more  of  the  distinctive  aspect  of  the  species,  the  marginal  cells 
having  grown  out  into  horns  (E)  ;  still,  however,  they  are  not  very 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  between  the  cells  of  the 
inner  row  considerable  spaces  yet  intervene.    It  is  in  the  course  of 
the  second  day  that  the  cells  become  closely  applied  to  each  other, 
■and  that  the  growth  of  the  horns  is  completed,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
perfect  disc  like  that  seen  at  F,  in  which,  however,  the  arrangement 
ot  the  Ulterior  cells  does  not  follow  the  typical  plan.  ^    The  formation 
™^ic''ozo6spores '  has  also  been  observed,  which  may  possibly  con- 

The  varieties  which  present  themselves,  indeed,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  ceUs  m  each  cluster  and  the  plan  on  which  they  are 
■aisposed,  are  such  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  base  specific  distinctions 
on  such  grounds  ;  and  the  more  attentively  the  life-history  of  any 
one  ot  these  plants  is  studied,  the  more  evident  does  it  appear  that 
many  reputed  'species'  have  no  real  existence.  Some  of  these, 
mcieec ,  are  nothmg  else  than  mere  transitory  forms  ;  thus  it  can  be 
scarcely  doubted  that  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  380,  D,  under 
ne  name  ot  l  ediastruvi  jJertusum,  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a 
young  trond  of  P.  granulatum  in  the  stage  represented  in  fig.  379,  E, 
but  consistmg  of  thirty-two  cells.    On  the  other  hand,  in  fig.  380,  E, 

bv  the^Rn^Jq^'  ^''^  P^'enovienon  of  Bejwvcnesccnco  in  Nature,  published 

■GmelanLa  rnf^Lf         '        1"«  subsequent  memoiv,  Algarum  Unicellularum 
o'uira  nova  aut  7ninus  cogmta,  1855. 
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we  see  an  emptied  frond  of  P.  gramdatum,  exhibiting  the_  peculiar 
surface-marking  from  which  the  name  of  the  species  is  derived,  ljut 
composed  of  no  more  than  eight  cells.    And  instances  every  now 
and  then  occur  in  which  the  frond  consists  of  only  four  cells,  each  of 
them  presenting  the  two-horned  shape.    So,  again,  in  fig.  380,  B,  and 
C  are  shown  two  varieties  of  Fediastrum  Uhrenbergii,  whose  frond 
is' normally  composed  of  sixteen  cells  ;  whilst  at  A  is  figured  a  form 
which  is  designated  as  P.  tetras,  but  which  may  be  strongly  suspected 
to  be  merely  a  four-celled  variety  of  B  and  C.    Many  similar  cases 
mio-ht  be  cited  ;  and  the  Author  would  strongly  urge  those  micro- 
scopists  who  have  the  requisite  time  and  opportunities,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  determination  of  the  reed  sincies  of  these  groups- 
by  studying  the  entire  life-history  of  whatever  forms  may  happen  to 
lie  within  their  reach,  and  noting  all  the  varieties  which  present  them- 
selves among  the  offsets  from  any  one  stock.    The  characters  of  such 


Tj-if.  380  -Various  species  (?)  of  Fediasirum  :  A,  P.  tetras  ;  B  C,  P.  Ehrenbergii; 
Fig.  380.    V .  E,  empty  frond  of  P.  granulatu7n. 

varieties  are  diffused  by  the  process  of  binary  «^!l:'d™n  amon^^^^^ 
vast  multitudes  of  so-called  individuals.  Thus  happens  that,  as 
Mr  Ealfs  has  remarked,  '  one  pool  may  abound  with  individuals  ot 
Staurastrum  dejectum  or  Arthrodesmus  %ncus  having  the  mucro 
curved  outwards  ;  in  a  neighbouring  pool  every^P^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
it  curved  inwards;  and  in  another  it  may  be  straight.  The  cause 
of  the  similarity  in  each  pool  no  doubt  is  that  all  its  plants  are  oft^ 
sets  from  a  few  primary  fronds.'  Hence  the  umyersality  of  any 
partieulTr  character  in  all  the  specimens  of  one  gathering  is  b^  no 
reans  sufficient  to  entitle  these  to  take  rank  as  a  distinct  species 
Snce  they  are,  properly  speaking,  but  repetitions  of  the  same  vamty 
b^a  process  of  simple  multiplication,  really  representing  in  tlieir 
eyreCgregate  the^one  planter  tree  that  grows  from  a  suigle  se.d^ 
Alw.st  every  pond  and  ditch  contains  some  members  of  the 
V  rnnfeJvaceS  •  but  they  are  especially  abundant  m  moving 

Sand  ™  tlJgreate^partof  those  green  threads 
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which  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  stones,  with  their  free  ends  float- 
iucr  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  in  every  running  stream,  and 
upon  almost  every  part  of  the  sea-shore,  and  which  are  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  '  silk-weeds,'  or  '  crow-silk.'    Their  form 
is  usually  very  regular,  each  thread  being  a  long  cylinder  made  up 
by  the  imion  of  a  single  filament  of  short  cylindrical  cells  united  to 
each  other  by  their  flattened  extremities  ;  sometimes  these  threads 
i^ive  off  lateral  branches,  which  have  the  same  structure.  The 
eudochrome,  though  usually  green,  is  occasionally  of  a  brown  or 
purple  hue,  and  is  usually  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the 
cell  (as  in  fig.  381).    The  plants  of  this  family   are  extremely 
favourable   subjects   for  the  study  of  the  method  of  cell-mul- 
tiplication   by    binary    subdivision.  a 
This  process  usually,  but  not  always, 
takes  place  only  in  the  terminal  cell  ; 
and  it  may  be  almost  always  observed 
there  in  some  one  of  its  stages.  The 
first  step  is  seen  to  be  the  subdivision 
of  the  endochrome,  and  the  inflexion 
of  the  ectoplasm  around  it  (fig.  381, 
A,  a)  ;  and  thus  there  is  gradually 
formed  a  sort  of  hour-glass  contraction 
across  the  caAdty  of  the  parent-cell, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
halves  (B).    The  two  surfaces  of  the 
infolded  utricle  produce  a  double  layer 
of  cellulose  membrane  between  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  CladojAora 
glomerata  (a'common  species),  new  cells 
may  originate  as  branches  from  any 
part  of  the  surface  by  a  process  of 
budchng,  which,  notwithstanding  its  — Process  of  cell-multipUca 

difi-erence  of  mode,  agrees  with  that  "o'J^/^^af^ojf^o'-af  o'«7«^.«--A, 
•    j-i       -uj-'j.  portion  of  filament  with  mcom- 

just  described  in  its  essential  character,  plete  separation  at  a,  and  complete 
lieing  the  result  of  the  subdivision  of 
the  original  cell.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  ectoplasm  seems  to  undergo 
increased  nutrition,  for  it  is  seen  to 
project,  carrying  the  cellulose  envelope 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  little  pro 


partition  at  6 ;  B,  the  separation 
completed,  a  new  cellulose  partition 
being  formed  at  a ;  C,  foi-mation  of 
additional  layers  of  cellulose  wall,. 

c,  beneath  the  mucous  investment,. 

d,  and  around  the  ectoplasm,  a, 
which  encloses  the  endoclu-ome,  b. 


l-iefore 

tuberance  ;  and  this  sometimes  attains  a  considerable  length  before- 
any  separation  of  its  cavity  from  that  of  the  cell  which  gave  origin 
to  it  begins  to  take  place.  This  separation  is  gradually  efiected, 
however,  by  the  infolding  of  the  ectoplasm,  just  as  in  the  preceding 
'  ase  ;  and  thus  the  endochrome  of  the  branch  cell  becomes  completely 
severed  from  that  of  the  stock.  The  branch  then  begins  to  elongate 
Itself  by  the  subdivision  of  its  first-formed  cell  ;  and  this  process 
may  be  repeated  for  a  time  in  all  the  cells  of  the  filament,  though  it 
usually  comes  to  be  restricted  at  last  to  the  terminal  cell.  The  very 
f-longated  cells  of  some  species  of  Confervacea^  are  characterised  by 
''he  possession  of  a  large  number  of  nuclei.    They  are  multiplied  by 
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zoospores,  produced  apparently  indifferently  from  any  cell  of  a  fila- 
ment, by  free  cell-formation.  These  zoospores  are  of  two  kinds,  larger 
or  smaller  ;  the  larger  kind  have  either  two  or  four  cilia,  and  germi- 
nate directly  ;  the  smaller  are  biciliated,  and  conjugation  between 
them  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 


Fig.  882.— Developmeut  and  reproduction  of  Sphmroplea. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Confervacete  is  a  very  interesting  plant  in 
which  a  true  sexual  mode  of  reproduction  has  been  observed  Sph^ro- 
Sea  annulina,  the  development  and  generation  of  which  have  been 
^  ^nl  Wudied  by  Dr.  F.  Cohn.i  The  '  oospore,'  which  is  the  pi-o- 
Tct  of  tl  e^^^^^^^^  to  be  presently  described,  is  filled  when 

mature  with  a  red  oil,  and  is  enveloped  by  two  membranes,  of  which 
»  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  lime  scr,,  Bot.,  torn.  v.  185C,  p.  187. 
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the  outer  one  is  furnished  witli  stellate  prolongations  (fig.  382,  No.  1). 
When  it  begins  to  vegetate  its  endochrome  breaks  up — first  into 
two  halves  (No.  2  ),and  then,  by  successive  subdivisions,  into  numerous 
se^ents  (Nos.  3,  4),  at  the  same  time  becoming  green  towards  its 
maro'in.  These  segments,  set  free  by  the  ruptui-e  of  their  containing 
envelope,  escape  in  the  form  of  motile  zoospores,  which  are  at  first 
rounded  or  oval,  each  having  a  semi-transparent  beak  whence  proceed 
two  cilia  ;  but  they  gradually  elongate  so  as  to  become  fusiform 
(No.  5),  at  the  same  time  changing  their  colour  from  red  to  green. 
These  move  actively  for  a  time,  and  then,  losing  their  motile  power, 
beo-in  to  develop  themselves  into  filaments.  The  first  stage  in  this 
development  consists  in  the  elongation  of  the  cell,  and  the  separation 
of  the  endochrome  of  its  two  halves  by  the  interposition  of  a  vacuole 
(No.  6),  and  in  more  advanced  stages  (Nos.  7,  8)  a  repetition  of  the 
like  interposition  gives  to  the  endochrome  that  annular  arrange- 
ment from  which  the  plant  derives  its  specific  name.  This  is  seen 
at  No.  9,  ft,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  filaments  of  the  adult  plant  ; 
whilst  at  h,  in  the  same  figure,  we  see  a  sort  of  frothy  appearance 
which  the  endochrome  comes  to  possess  through  the  multiplication 
of  the  vacuoles.  The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  filaments 
that  are  to  prodiice  the  oospheres  consists  in  the  aggregation  of  the 
endochrome  into  definite  masses  (as  seen  at  No.  10,  a),  which  soon  be- 
come star-shaped  (as  seen  at  b),  each  one  being  contained  within  a 
distinct  compartment  of  the  cell.  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
stage  (as  seen  at  No.  11,  a),  the  masses  of  endochrome  begin  to  draw 
themselves  together  again  ;  and  they  soon  assume  a  globular  or 
ovoidal  shape  (5),  whilst  at  the  same  time  definite  openings  (c)  are 
formed  in  their  containmg  cell-wall.  Through  these  openings  the 
'  antherozoids '  developed  within  other  cells  gain  admission,  as 
shown  at  No.  12,  d ;  and  they  become  absorbed  into  the  before-men- 
tioned masses,  which  soon  afterwards  become  invested  with  a  firm 
membranous  envelope,  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  No.  12.  These 
undergo  further  changes  whilst  still  contained  within  their  tubular 
parent- cells,  their  colour  passing  from  green  to  red  ;  and  a  second 
investment  is  formed  within  the  first,  which  extends  itself  into 
stellate  prolongations,  as  seen  in  No.  13  ;  so  that,  when  set  free, 
they  precisely  resemble  the  mature  oospores  which  we  have  taken  as 
the  starting-point  in  this  curious  history.  Certain  of  the  cells  (as 
m  No.  14),  instead  of  giving  origin  to  oospores,  have  their  annular 
collections  of  endochrome  converted  into  '  antherozoids,'  which,  as 
soon  as  they  have  disengaged  themselves  from  the  mucilaginous 
sheath  that  envelopes  them,  move  about  rapidly  in  the  cavity  of  their 
containing  cell  («,  b)  around  the  large  vacuoles  which  occupy  its 
interior,  and  then  make  their  escape  through  apertures  (c,  d)  which 
form  themselves  in  its  wall,  to  find  their  way  through  siiuilar  aper- 
tures into  the  interior  of  the  '  oogones,'  as  already  described.  These 
antherozoids  are  shown  in  No.  15,  as  they  appear  when  swimming 
actively  through  the  water  by  means  of  the  two  cilia  which  each 
possesses.  The  peculiar  interest  of  this  history  consists  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  special  organs  for  the  generative  pi-ocess,  the  ordinary 
filamentous  cell  developing  oospheres  on  the  one  hand  and  authero- 
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zoids  on  the  other,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the 
fecundating  jarocess  is  accomplished. 

The  (Eclogoniacese  resemble  Confervacem  in  general  aspect  and 
habit  of  life,  but  differ  from  them  in  some  curious  particulars.  As 
the  component  cells  of  the  filaments  extend  themselves  longitudin- 
ally, new  rings  of  cellulose  are  formed  successively,  and  intercalated 
into  the  cell-wall  at  its  upper  end,  giving  it  a  ringed  appearance. 
Only  a  single  large  zoospore  is  set  free  from  each  cell  ;  and  its  libera- 
tion is  accomplished  by  the  almost  complete  fission  of  the  wall  of  the 
A  B 


Fig.  383. — A.  Sexual  generation  of  CEdogoniiim  ciliatum:  1,  filament  witli  two 
oogones  in  process  of  formation,  the  lower  one  having  two  androspores  attached  to 
its  exterior,  the  contents  of  the  upper  obgone  in  the  act  of  being  fertilised  by  the 
entrance  of  an  antherozoid  set  free  from  the  interior  of  its  oudrospore  ;  2,  free 
antherozoids ;  3,  mature  oo  spore,  still  invested  with  the  cell-membrane  of  the 
parent-filament ;  4,  portions  of  a  filament  bearing  special  cehs,  from  one  of  w-hich 
an  androsj)ore  is  being  set  free ;  5,  liberated  androspore. 

B,  Branches  of  ChcBtophora  elegans,  in  the  act  of  discharging  ciliated  zoiispores, 
which  are  seen,  as  in  motion,  on  the  right. 

cell  through  one  of  these  rings,  a  small  part  only  remaining  uncleft, 
which  serves  as  a  kind  of  hinge  whereby  the  two  parts  of  the  fila- 
ment are  prevented  from  being  altogether  separated.  Sometimes 
the  zoospore  does  not  completely  extricate  itself  from  the  parent-cell ; 
and  it  may  begin  to  grow  in  this  situation,  the  root-like  processes 
which  it  puts  forth  being  extended  into  the  cavity.  The  zoospores 
are  the  largest  known  in  any  class  of  algfe  ;  each  has  a  nucleus,  a 
red  '  eye-spot '  and  an  anterior  hyaline  spot  to  which  is  attached  a 
tuft  of  cilia  visible  even  before  its  escape  from  its  mother-cell. 

In  their  generative  process,  also,  the  CEdogoniacea'.  show  a  curious 
departure  from  the  ordinary  type ;  for  whilst  the  '  oospheres '  are 
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foimed  within  certain  dilated  cells  of  the  ordinary  filament  (fig.  383, 
\  ISTo.  1),  which  may  be  termed  'oogones,'  and  are  fertilised  by  the 
penetration  of  'antherozoids'  (No.  2),  these  antherozoids  are  not,  in  all 
the  species,  the  immediate  product  of  the  sperm-cells  of  the  same  or 
of  another  filament,  but  are  developed  within  a  body_  termed  an 
'  androspore '  (No.  5),  which  is  set  free  from  within  a  special  cell  (No. 
4),  and  which,  being  furnished  with  a  terminal  tuft  of  cilia,  and  having 
motile  powers,  very  strongly  resembles  an  ordinary  zoospore.  This 
androspore,  after  its  period  of  activity  has  come  to  an  end,  attaches 
itself  to  the  outer  surface  of  an  oogone,  or  of  a  cell  in  close  proxi- 
luity  to  an  oogone,  as  shown  at  No.  1,  b  ;  it  then  develops  into  a 
very  small  male  plant,  known  as  a  '  dwarf-male,'  consisting  of  two  or 
three  cells  ;  the  terminal  of  these  cells  is  an  antherid,  from  the  apex 
of  which  a  sort  of  lid  drops,  as  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  No.  1,  by 
which  its  contained  antherozoids  (No.  2)  are  set  free  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  aperture  is  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  oogone  by 
which  the  antherozoid  enters  its  cavity  and  fertilises  its  oosphere  by 
becoming  absorbed  into  it.  This  mass  then  becomes  an  oospore  (No.  3), 
invested  with  a  thick  wall  of  its  own,  but  still  retains  more  or  less 
of  the  envelope  derived  from  the  cell  within  which  it  was  developed. 
The  offices  of  these  different  classes  of  reproductive  bodies  are  only 
jiow  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  inquiry  is  one  so  fraught 
with  physiological  interest,  and,  from  the  facility  of  growing  these 
plants  in  aquaria,  can  be  so  easily  pursued,  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  zeal  of  microscopists  will  not  long  leave  any  part  of  it  in 
obscurity. 

The  Chaetophoracese  constitute  a  beautiful  and  interesting  little 
group  of  confervoid  plants,  of  which  some  species  inhabit  the  sea, 
whilst  others  are  found  in  fresh  and  pure  water — rather  in  that  of 
■gently  moving  streams,  however,  than  in  strongly  flowing  currents. 
Generally  speaking,  their  filaments  put  forth  lateral  branches,  and 
•extend  themselves  into  arborescent  fronds ;  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  the  group  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
-extremities  of  these  branches  are  usually  prolonged  into  bristle- 
shaped  processes  (fig.  383,  B).  As  in  many  preceding  cases,  these 
plants  multiply  themselves  by  the  conversion  of  the  endochrome  of 
■certain  of  their  cells  into  'zoospores,'  and  these,  when  set  free,  are 
seen  to  be  furnished  with  either  two  or  four  cilia.  '  Resting- 
spores'  have  also  been  seen  in  many  species.  One  of  the  most 
■beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope  is  Draparnaldia  glomerata, 
not  uncommon  in  still  water.  It  consists  of  an  axis  composed  of  a 
single  row  of  large  transparent  cells  containing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  chlorophyll.  Prom  this  proceed,  at  regular  intervals,  whorls  of 
■slender  branches,  the  endochrome  of  which  is  deep  green,  and  every 
branch  ends  in  a  delicate  hyaline  hair  of  extraordinary  length.  The 
mode  of  reproduction  of  the  Chcetophoracece  closely  resembles  that  of 
■the  Confervace.m. 

The  Batrachospermeae,  whose  name  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
Teserablance  which  their  beaded  filaments  bear  to  frog-spawn,  are 
now  ranked  as  humble  fresh-water  forms  of  a  far  higher,  chiefly 
marine  group  of  alga;,  the  Rhodo»permece,  or  red  sea-weeds.  But 
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they  deserve  special  notice  here  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their 
structure,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  objects  they  afford  to  tlie 
microscopist  (fig.  384).  They  are  chiefly  found  in  Avater  which  is 
pure  and  gently  flowing.  '  They  are  so  extremely  flexible,'  says  Dr. 
Hassall,  'that  they  obey  the  slightest  motion  of  the  fluid  which 
surrounds  them  ;  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  ease  and  grace  of 
their  movements.  When  removed  from  the  water  they  lose  .all 
form,  and  appear  like  pieces  of  jelly,  without  trace  of  organisation ; 
on  immersion,  however,  the  branches  quickly  resume  their  former 
disposition.'  Their  colour  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  brownish  green, 
but  sometimes  they  are  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  purple.  The  central 
axis  of  each  plant  is  at  first  composed  of  a  single  filament  of  large 
cylindrical  cells  laid  end  to  end  ;  but  this  is  subsequently  invested 
by  other  cells,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described.    It  bears, 

at  pretty  regular  intervals, 
whorls  of  short,  radiating 
branches,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  rounded  cells,  arranged 
in  a  bead-like  row,  and  some- 
times subdividing  again  into 
two,  or  themselves  giving  off 
lateral  branches.  Each  of  the 
primary  branches  originates  in 
a  httle  protuberance  from  the 
primitive  cell  of  the  central 
axis,  precisely  after  the  manner 
of  the  lateral  cells  of  CJadophora 
glomerata  ;  as  this  protuberance 
increases  in  size,  its  cavity  is 
cut  off'  by  a  septum,  so  as  to 
render  it  an  independent  cell ; 
and  by  the  continual  repetition 
of  the  process  of  binary  sub- 
division this  single  cell  becomes 
converted  into  a  beaded  filament.  Certain  of  these  branches,  how- 
ever, instead  of  radiating  from  the  main  axis,  grow  downwards  upon 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  closely  fitting  investment  that  seems  properly  to 
belong  to  it.  Some  of  the  radiating  branches  grow  out  into  long 
transparent  bristles,  like  those  of  Cha'.toj^lioracece  ;  and  wifchm  those- 
are  produced  '  antherozoids,'  which,  though  not  endowed  wdth  the 
power  of  spontaneous  movement,  find  their  way  to  the  oospheres 
contained  in  other  parts  of  the  filaments  ;  and  by  the  fertilisation 
of  the  contents  of  these  are  produced  the  somewhat  complicated 
frtictifications  known  as  '  cystocarps,'  placed  in  the  axils  of  the 
branches  (fig.  384). 

A  very  singular  relationship,  called  by  some  writers  an  '  alter- 
nation of  generations,'  exists  between  Batrachospermum  and  Chan- 
transia,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  algaj  previously  placed  in  a  totally 
different  section.    This  relationship  was  first  described  by  Sirodot, 

1  Sirodot,  Lcs  BatracJiosjpermdes,  fo.  1884 ;  see  also  ComjHes  liendus,  vol.  Ixxu 
1878,  pp.  1216,  1335 ;  vol.  xci.  1880,  p.  862 ;  vol.  xcii.  1881,  p.  998. 


Fig.  384. 
Batracli  osjperm  um  monilifornie. 
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and  his  observations  have  since  been  confirmed  by  others.  The 
oei-minating  spores  of  Batrachospernvwni  put  out,  under  certain, 
conditions,  a  kind  of  filament,  known  as  a  '  protoneme,'  which 
develops  into  &  Chantrmisia,  a  non-sexual  form  of  jBatrachospermum, 
which  can  reproduce  itself  from  generation  to  generation  by  simple 
Inidding,  or  by  means  of  non-sexual  spores,  without  producing 
sexual  organs.  Chantransia  is  especially  found  in  water  where  very 
little  light  reaches  it.  When  more  exposed  to  light  it  undergoes 
metamorphosis,  and  then  a  branch  springs  up  from  the  'protoneme' 
Avliich  is  in  every  respect  a  BairacJiospermum,  bearing  true  sexual 
organs,  as  above  described.  This  may  then  go  on  reproducing  itself, 
or  revert  to  the  Chantransia  form. 

Among  the  highest  of  the  Algte  in  regard  to  the  complexity  of 
their  generative  apparatus,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  general 
simplicity  of  their  structure,  is  the  family  of  Characese  (ranked  by 
some  botanists  as  a  group  of  primary  importance),  some  members, 
of  wluch  have  received  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  micro- 
scopists  on  account  of  the  interesting  phenomena  they  exhibit. 
These  humble  plants  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  fresh 
craters,  and  are  found  rather  in  such  as  are  still  than  in  those 
which  are  in  motion ;  a  few  species,  however,  may  be  met  with  in 
ditches  whose  waters  are  rendered  salt  by  communication  with  the 
sea.  They  may  be  easily  grown  for  the  purposes  of  observation  in 
large  glass  jars  exposed  to  the  light,  all  that  is  necessaiy  being  to 
pour  off  the  water  occasionally  from  the  itjDper  part  of  the  vessel 
(thus  carrying  away  a  film  that  is  apt  to  form  on  its  surface),  and 
t(i  replace  this  by  fresh  water.  Each  plant  is  composed  of  an 
assemblage  of  long  tubiform  cells  placed  end  to  end,  with  a 
distinct  central  axis,  around  which  the  branches  are  disposed  at 
intervals  with  great  regularity  (fig.  385,  A).  In  Nitella  the  stem 
and  branches  are  composed  of  simple  cells,  which  sometimes  attain 
the  length  of  several  inches  ;  whilst  in  most  species  of  Chara  each 
central  tube  is  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  smaller  ones,  which  is. 
formed  as  in  Batrachosjiermum,  save  that  the  investing  cells  grow 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards  from  each  node,  and  meet  each  other 
on  the  stem  half-way  between  the  nodes,  their  ends  dovetailing 
into  one  another.  These  investing  tubes  constitute  what  is  termed 
the  '  cortex '  of  Chara.  They  are  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  central 
tube,  and  are  arranged  spirally  round  it,  giving  the  stem  a  twisted 
appearance.  Each  'node,'  or  zone  from  which  the  branches  spring, 
l  onsists  of  a  single  plate  or  layer  of  small  cells,  which,  in  Chara,  are 
'I  continuation  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  '  internode.'  The  branches 
are  altogether  similar  in  structure  to  the  primary  axis,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  large  elongated  pointed  cell,  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
•  oi'tex.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  '  rhizoids '  or  rooting 
filaments  are  put  out,  which  attach  the  plant  to  the  soil.  Some 
^<pecies  have  the  power  of  secreting  carbonate  of  lime  from  the 
water  in  which  they  grow,  if  this  be  at  all  impregnated  with 
'  alcareous  matter  ;  and  by  the  deposition  of  it  beneath  their  tegu- 
"lents  they  have  gained  their  popular  name  of  '  stoneworts.'  The 
long  tubiform  cells  of  mtella,  and  the  terminal  uncorticated  cells  of 
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the  branches  of  Chara,  aftbrd  a  very  beautiful  and  instructive  display 
of  the  phenomenon  of  cyclosis,  or  rotation  of  protoplasm  in  their 
interior.  Each  cell,  in  the  healthy  state,  is  lined  by  a  layer  of 
chlorophyll  grains,  which  cover  every  part,  except  two  longitudinal 
lines  that  remain  nearly  colourless  (fig.  385,  B)  ;  and  a  constant 
stream  of  semi-Huid  protoplasm,  containing  starch  grains  and 
chlorophyll  granules,  is  seen  to  flow  over  the  green  layer,  the 
current  passing  up  one  side,  changing  its  direction  at  the  extremity, 
and  flowing  down  the  other  side,  the  ascending  and  descending 
spaces  being  bounded  by  the  transparent  lines  just  mentioned.  In 
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Pig.  ^^^.—Nitella  flexilis  :  A.  Stem  and  branclies  of  the  natural  size :  a,  h,  c,  d,  four 
whorls  of  branches  issuing  from  the  stem ;  e,  /,  subdivision  of  the  branches. 
B.  Portion  of  the  stem  and  branches  enlarged  :  a,  b,  jomts  of  stem;  c,  d,  whorls; 
e,  /,  new  cells  sprouting  from  the  sides  of  the  branches  ;  g,  h,  new  cells  sproutmg 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

the  young  cells  the  rotation  may  be  seen  before  this  granular 
lining  is  formed.  The  rate  of  the  movement  is  afiected  by  anything 
that  influences  the  vital  activity  of  the  plant ;  thus  it  is  accelerated 
by  moderate  warmth,  whilst  it  is  retarded  by  cold  ;  and  it  may  be 
at  once  checked  by  a  slight  electric  discharge  through  the  plant. 
Carried  along  by  the  protoplasmic  stream  are  a  number  of  soUd  par- 
ticles, which  consist  of  starchy  matter,  and  are  of  various  sizes, 
being  sometimes  very  small  and  of  definite  figure,  whilst  in  other 
instances  they  are  seen  as  large  irregular  masses,  which  appear  to 
be  f oi-med  by  the  aggregation  of  the  smaller  particles.  ^  The  produc- 

1  This  interesting  phenomenon  may  be  readily  observed  by  taking  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  plant  out  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  growing,  and  either  placmg  it, 
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tion  of  new  cells  for  the  extension  of  the  stem  or  branches,  or  for 
the  origination  of  new  whorls,  is  not  here  accomplished  by  the 
subdivision,  of  the  parent-cell,  but  takes  place  by  the  method  of  out- 
crrowth  (tig.  385,  B,  e,  f,  g,  h),  which,  as  already  shown,  is  nothing 
but  a  modification  of  the  usual  process  of  cell-multipHcation ;  in 
this  manner  the  extension  of  the  individual  plant  is  efiected  with 
considerable  rapidity.  When  these  plants  are  well  supplied  with 
nutriment,  and  are  actively  vegetating  under  the  influence  of  light, 
warmth,  &c.  they  not  unfrequently  develop  '  bulbils,'  which  are 
little  cluster  of  cells,  filled  with  starch,  that  sprout  from  the  sides 
of  the  central  axis,  and  then,  falling  ofi",  evolve  the  long  tubiform 
cells  characteristic  of  the  plant  from  which  they  were  produced. 
There  are  also  several  other  non-sexual  ways  in  which  these  plants 
are  reproduced,  but  they  are  peculiar  among  cryptogams  in  not 
producing  true  '  spores,'  either  stationary  or  motile.  The  Characem 
may  be  multiplied  by  artificial  subdivision,  the  separated  parts 
continuing  to  grow  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  gradually 
developing  themselves  into  the  typical  form. 

The  generative  apparatus  of  Characece  consists  of  two  sets  of 
bodies,  both  of  which  grow  at  the  bases  of  the  branches  (fig.  386, 
A,  B),  either  on  the  same  or  on  difierent  individuals  ;  one  set, 
formerly  known  as  '  globules,'  are  really  antherids ;  whilst  the 
other,  known  as  'nucules,'  contain  the  oosplieres,  and  are  true 
oogones  or  archegones.  The  '  globules,'  which  are  nearly  spherical, 
and  often  of  a  bright  red  colour,  have  an  envelope  made  up  of  eight 
triangular  plates  or  '  shields  '  (B,  C),  often  curiously  marked,  which 
■encloses  a  central  portion  of  a  light  reddish  colour;  this  central  portion 
is  principally  composed  of  a  mass  of  filaments  rolled  up  compactly  to- 
gether. From  the  centre  of  the  inner  face  of  each  shield  a  cylindrical 
■cell  termed  a  '  manubrium  '  projects  inwards  nearly  to  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  The  antherid  is  supported  on  a  short  flask-shaped 
pedicel  which  also  projects  into  the  interior.  At  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  eight  manubria  is  a  roundish  hyaline  cell,  called  a  '  capitulum,' 
and  at  the  apex  of  each  capitulum  six  smaller  cells  or  '  secondary 
capitula.'  Prom  the  centre  of  each  of  these  secondary  capitula 
grow  four  long  whip-shaj)ed  filaments  (C),  constituting  the  mass 
already  referred  to.  The  number  of  these  filaments  in  each  antherid 
is  about  200,  and  each  of  these  filaments  divides  by  transverse 
septa  into  from  100  to  200  small  disc-shaped  cells,  which  number 
therefore  from  20,000  to  40,000  in  each  antherid.  In  every  one 
of  these  cells  there  is  formed,  by  a  gradual  change  in  its  contents 
(the  successive  stages  of  which  are  seen  at  D,  E,  F),  an  antherozoid, 
a  spiral  thread  of  protoplasm  consisting  of  two  or  three  coils,  which, 
at  first  motionless,  after  a  time  begins  to  move  and  revolve  within 
the  cell,  and  at  last  the  cell-wall  gives  way,  and  the  spiral  thread 
makes  its  escape  (G),  partially  sti-aightens  itself,  and  moves  actively 
through  the  water  for  some  time  (H)  in  a  tolerably  determinate 

a  large  aquatic  box  or  in  the  zoiiphyte-trougli  (p.  297),  or  laying  it  on  the  glass 
stage-plate  and  covering  it  with  thin  glass.  A  portion  of  Chara  or  Niiclla  placed 
in  the  growing  slide  (pp.  288,  289)  may  bo  kept  under  observation  for  many  days 
together. 
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direction,  by  the  lashing  action  of  two  long  and  very  delicate  cUia  . 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  The  exterior  of  the  '  nucule '  (A,  B)  is  • 
formed  by  five  or  ten  spirally  twisted  tubes  that  give  it  a  very 
peculiar  aspect  ;  and  these  enclose  a  central  sac  containing  proto- 
plasm, oil,  and  starch-globules.  Each  of  these  tubes  consists,  in 
its  lower  part,  of  a  very  long  unsegmented  cell  ;  while  at  it& 
upper  part  two  small  cells  are  segmented  off ;  and  these  small  cells. 


Fig.  386.— Generative  organs  of  Cliara  fragilis :  A,  autherid  or  '  globule '  de- 
veloped at  the  base  of  arcbegone  or  '  nucule  ' ;  B,  nucule  enlarged,  and  globule 
laid  open  by  the  separation  of  its  valves ;  C,  one  of  the  valves,  with  its  group  of 
antheridial  filaments  each  composed  of  a  linear  series  of  cells,  within  every  one  of 
which  an  antherozoid  is  formed;  in  D,  B,  and  F  the  successive  stages  of  this 
formation  are  seen  ;  and  at  G  is  shown  the  escape  of  the  mature  antherozoids,  H. 


of  all  the  tubes  form  together  the  '  crown  '  of  the  nucule.  When 
ready  for  fertilisation  the  branches  of  the  crown  part  slightly, 
forming  an  open  passage  or  '  neck'  down  to  the  central  germ -cell  or 
nosjyhe7-e  ;  and  through  this  canal  the  antherozoids  make  their  way 
down  to  perform  the  act  of  fertilisation  by  liecoming  absorbed  into 
the  substance  of  the  oosphere.  Ultimately  the  nucule,  which  lias 
now  become  a  hard  black  body,  falls  off,  and  tlie  fertilised  germ- 
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,'11  or  '  oospore,'  gives  origin  to  a  new  plant  after  the  nucule 
li'as'remained  dormant  through  tlie  winter.' 

DeSMIDIACE^  and  DiATOMACEiE. 

Amono-  those  simple  Alga^  whose  generative  process  consists  in 
I  he  '  conjugation  '  of  two  similar  cells,  there  are  two  groups  of  such 
i)eculiar  interest  to  the  microscopist  as  to  need  a  special  notice  : 
these  are  the  Desmidiacece  and  the  Diatomacecer-  Both  of  them 
were  ranked  by  Ehrenberg  and  many  other  naturalists  as  animal- 
cules ;  but  the  fuller  knowledge  of  their  life-history  and  the  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  parallel  histories  of  other  simple 
forms  of  vegetation  which  have  been  gained  during  the  last  twenty 
\-ears  are  now  generally  accepted  as  decisive  of  their  vegetable 
nature. 

The  Besmidiacece  ^  are  minute  plants  of  a  bright  green  colour 
oTowing  in  fresh  water ;  generally  speaking,  the  cells  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  (figs.  387-390) ;  but  sometimes  those  which 
have  been  produced  by  binary  subdivision  from  a  single  parent- 
cell  remain  adherent  one  to  another  in  linear  series,  so  as  to  form  a 
filament  (fig.  391  ;  Plate  IX,  fig.  3).  They  are  distinguished  by  two 
peculiar  features,  one  of  these  being  the  semblance  of  a  division 
of  each  cell  into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  '  sutural  line,'  which 
is  sometimes  so  decided  as  to  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  cell 
is  really  double  (Plate  VIII,  figs.  2,  6),  though  in  other  cases 
it  is  merely  indicated  by  a  slight  notch  ;  the  other  feature  is  the 
frequency  of  projections  from  the  surface,  which  are  sometimes 
short  and  inconspicuous,  but  are  often  elongated  into  spines 
(Plate  VIII,  fig.  6),  presenting  a  very  symmetrical  arrangement. 
These  projections  are  generally  formed  by  the  cellulose  envelope 
alone,  which  possesses  an  almost  horny  consistence,  so  as  to  retain 
its  form  after  the  discharge  of  its  contents  (fig.  387,  B,  D);  while,  in 
other  instances,  they  are  formed  by  a  notching  of  the  margin  of 
the  cell  (Plate  IX,  fig.  1)  which  mayafiect  only  the  outer  casing,  or 
may  extend  into  the  cell-cavity.  The  outer  coat  is  surrounded  by  a 
^  ery  transparent  sheet  of  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  sometimes 
very  distinct  (as  shown  in  fig.  391  ;  Plate  IX,  fig.  6)  ;  but  in 

1  A  full  account  of  the  Characem  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Sachs'  Text-hoolc  of 
Sotany,  2nd  English  edition,  p.  292.  Various  observers  have  asserted  that  particles 
of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  ceUs  of  the  Characea,  when  set  free  by  the 
rupture  of  their  cells,  may  continue  to  live,  move,  and  grow  as  independent  rhizopods. 
But  the  writer  is  disposed  to  thinli  that  the  phenomena  thus  represented  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  parasitism,  the  decaying  cells  of  Nitella  having  been  found 
by  Cienkowski  {Beitrdge  eur  Kemitniss  der  Monaden,  in  Arch.f.  Mihr.  Anat.  bd.  i 
1865,  p.  203)  to  be  inliabited  by  minute,  spindle-shaped,  ciliated  bodies,  which  seem 
to  correspond  with  the  '  spores  '  of  the  Myxomycotes,  going  through  an  amoeboid  stage, 
and  then  producing  ajilasviode  which,  after  undergoing  a  sort  of  encysting  process, 
finally  '  breaks  up  '  into  spindle-shaped  particles  resembling  those  found  in  the  Nitella 
ceUs. 

_  ^  [Whether  the  process  which  takes  place  in  diatoms  is  a  true  sexual  conjugation 
IB  a_point  which  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  fully  determined. — Ed.] 

^  Our  first  accurate  knowledge  of  this  group  dates  from  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Kalfs'  admirable  monograph  of  the  British  Desmids  in  lS-18.  Later  information  in 
regard  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  section  contributed  by  Mr.  "W.  Arclier  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  Pritcliard's  Infusoria,  and  in  Cooke's  British  Desmids,  1887. 
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other  cases  its  existence  is  only  indicated  by  its  preventing  the  con- 
tact of  the  cells.  Klebs  states  '  that  in  Desmids,  as  in  the  other  i 
Conj^igatce,  this  mucilaginous  sheath  is  composed  of  two  portions— a 
homogeneous  substance  which  is  but  slightly  refringent,  and  a  por- 
tion which  consists  of  minute  rods  at  right  angles  to  the  cell-wall. 
He  regards  the  sheath  as  entirely  independent  of  the  substance  of 
the  cell-wall,  and  as  derived  from  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
cell  by  diffusion  through  the  cell-wall.  The  true  cell-wall  encloses 
a  primordial  utricle,  which  is  not  always  closely  adherent  to  it  ;  and 
this  immediately  surrounds  the  endochrome,  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  interior  of  the  cell,  and  in  certain  stages  of  its  growth  is 
found  to  contain  starch-granules.  The  endochrome  and  starch-grains 
are  arranged  symmetrically  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cell,  often  in 
very  beautiful  patterns,  bands,  or  stars. 

Many  species  of  desmids  have  a  power  of  slow  movement  in  the 
water,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  obvious,  these  organisms  being 
entirely  destitute  of  vibratile  cilia.  Klebs  ^  describes  this  movement 
as  being  of  four  kinds,  viz.  (1)  a  forward  movement  on  the 
surface,  one  end  of  the  cell  touching  the  bottom,  while  the  other  end 
is  more  or  less  elevated,  and  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards ; 
(2)  an  elevation  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  substratum,  the  free 
end  making  wide  circular  movements;  (3)  a  circular  motion, 
followed  by  an  alternate  sinking  of  the  free  end  and  elevation  of 
the  other  end;  and  (4)  an  oblique  elevation  so  that  both  ends 
touch  the  bottom,  lateral  movements  in  this  position,  then  an  ele- 
vation and  circular  motion  of  one  end,  and  a  sinking  again  to  an 
oblique  or  horizontal  position.  Klebs  regards  all  these  movements 
as  due  to  an  exudation  of  mucilage,  and  the  first  two  to  the  forma- 
tion during  the  motions  of  a  filament  of  mucilage  by  which  the 
desmid  is  temporarily  attached  to  the  bottom,  and  which  graduaUy 
leno-thens.  The  movements  of  desmids  are  especially  active  when 
the?  are  in  the  process  of  dividing.  Stahl  found  that,  like  the  move- 
ments of  zoospores,  they  are  affected  by  light,  and  always  move 

towards  the  light. 

A  'cyclosis'  may  be  readily  observed  m  many  Desmidia^efe, 
and  is  particularly  obvious  along  the  convex  and  concave  edges  of 
the  cell  of  any  vigorous  specimen  of  Closterium,  with  a  magnitymg 
power  of  250  or  300  diameters  (fig.  387,  A,  B).  By  careful  focus- 
sincr  the  flow  may  be  seen  in  broad  streams  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  endrochrome  ;  and  these  streams  detach  and  carry  with  them, 
from  time  to  time,  little  oval  or  globular  bodies  (A,  h)  which  are  put 
forth  from  it,  and  are  carried  by  the  course  of  the  flow  to  tlie  trans- 
parent spaces  at  the  extremities,  where  they  join  a  crowd  of  similar 
bodies.  In  each  of  these  spaces  (B)  a  protoplasmic  flow  proceeds 
from  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  endochrome  towards 
the  obtuse  end  of  the  cell  (as  indicated  by  the  interior  arrows), 
and  the  globules  it  contains  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  Uvistmg  movement 
on  the  ilner  side  {a)  of  the  primordial  utricle  Oilier  currents  are 
seen  apparently  external  to  it,  which  form  three  or  four  distinct 

1  UntersucUunfjen  aiis  dem  Hot.  Inst.  Tubingen,  1886,  p.  833. 

2  .Biologisches  Centralblatt,  1885,  p.  353. 
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courses  of  particles,  passing  towards  and  away  from  c  (as  indicated 
bv  the  outer  arrows).  Another  curious  movement  is  often  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  members  of  this  family,  which 
has  been  described  as  '  the  swarming  of  the  granules,'  from  the  ex- 
traordinary resemblance  which  the  mass  of  particles  in  active  vibra- 
tory motion  bears  to  a  swarm  of  bees.  It  is  especially  observable 
in  the  hyaline  terminal  portions  of  the  cells  of  species  of  Closteritim, 
as  shown  in  fig.  387,  B.  This  motion  continues  for  some  time  after 
the  particles  have  been  expelled  by  pressure  from  the  interior  of  the 
cell ;  and  it  appears  to  bean  active  form  of  the  molecular  rnovement 
common  to  other  minute  particles  freely  suspended  in  fluid.  This 
movement  of  minute  particles  afltbrds  an  instance  of  the  phenomenon 
known  as  '  Brownian  movement,'  and  is  probably  of  a  purely 
mechanical  nature. 

TVTien  the  single  cell  has  come  to  its  full  maturity  it  commonly 
multiplies  itself  by  binary  subdivision  ;  but  the  plan  on  which  this, 


Fig.  387. — Cyclosis  in  Closteritim  lunula:  A,  cell  sliowing  central  separation  at  a, 
in  which  the  large  particles,  h,  are  not  seen ;  B,  one  extremity  enlarged,  showing 
the  movement  of  particles  in  the  colourless  space ;  D,  cell  in  a  state  of  division. 

takes  place  is  often  peculiarly  modified,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
symmetry  characteristic  of  the  tribe.  In  a  cell  of  the  simple 
cyHndrical  foi^m  of  those  of  Besmidimn  (fig.  391),  little  more  is 
necessary  than  the  separation  of  the  two  halves  at  the  sutural  line, 
and  the  formation  of  a  partition  between  them  by  the  infolding  of 
the  primordial  utricle  ;  in  this  manner,  out  of  the  lowest  cell  of  the 
filament  A,  a  double  cell,  B,  is  produced.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  each  of  the  simple  cells  has  a  bifid  wart-like  projection  of  the 
cellulose  wall  on  either  side,  and  that  the  half  of  this  projection,, 
which  has  been  appropriated  by  each  of  the  two  new  cells,  is  itself 
I'ecoming  bifid,  though  not  symmetrically  ;  in  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  increased  development  of  the  sides  of  the  cells  which  re- 
'naui  in  contiguity  with  each  other  brings  up  the  smaller  projections 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  larger,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  cells  is  re- 
stored. In  Closterium  (fig.  387 ;  Plate  IX,  fig.  2)  the  two  halves  of 
he  endochrome  first  retreat  from  one  another  at  the  sutural  line,  and 
'■i  constriction  takes  place  round  the  cellulose  wall  :  this  constriction 
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deepens  until  it  becomes  an  hour-glass  contraction,  which  proceeds  - 
until  the  cellulose  wall  entirely  closes  round  the  primordial  utricle  > 
of  the  two  segments  ;  in  this  state  one  half  commonly  remains  > 
passive,  whilst  the  other  has  a  motion  from  side  to  side,  which  a 
gradually  becomes  more  active  ;  and  at  last  one  segment  quits  the  ► 
other  with  a  sort  of  jerk.    At  this  time  a  constriction  is  seen  across  i 
the  middle  of  the  primordial  utricle  of  each  segment,  indicating  the  r 
formation  of  the  sutural  band  ;  but  there  is  no  division  of  the  cell- 
cavity,  which  is  that  belonging  to  one  of  the  halves  of  the  original  . 
entire  cell.    The  cyclosis,  for  some  hours  previously  to  subdivision, 
and  for  a  few  hours  afterwards,  runs  quite  round  the  obtuse  end,  a, 
of  the  endochrome  ;  but  gradually  a  transparent  space  is  formed, 
like  that  at  the  opposite  extremity,  by  the  retreat  of  the  coloured 
layer  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  its  obtuse  form  becomes  changed  to 
a  more  elongated  and  contracted  shape.    Thus,  in  five  or  six  hours 
after  the  separation,  the  aspect  of  each  extremity  becomes  the  same, 
and  each  half  resembles  the  cell  by  the  division  of  which  it  origmated. 

The  process  is  seen  to  be  performed  after  nearly  the  same  method 
in  Staurastmm,  the  division  taking  place  across  the  central  con- 
striction, and  each  half  gradually  acquiring  the  symmetry  of  the 
original.     In  such  forms  as  Cosmarium,  however,  in  Avhich  the  cell 
consists  of  two  lobes  united  together  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  the  divi- 
sion takes  place  after  a  diflFerent  method  ;  for  when  the  two  halves 
of  the  outer  wall  separate  at  the  sutural  line,  a  semi-globular  protru- 
sion of  the  endochrome  is  put  forth  from  each  half  ;  these  protru- 
sions are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  two  halves  of 
the  original  cell  (which  their  interposition  carries  apart)  by  a  narrow 
neck  ;  and  they  progressively  increase  until  they  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  the  half-segments  of  the  original  cell.    In  this  state,  there- 
fore, the  plant  consists  of  a  row  of  four  segments,  lying  end  to  end, 
the  two  old  ones  forming  the  extremes,  and  the  two  new  ones  (which 
do  not  usually  acquire  the  full  size  or  the  characteristic  markings  of 
the  original  before  the  division  occurs)  occupying  the  intermediate 
place.    At  last  the  central  fission  becomes  complete,  and  two  bi- 
partite fronds  are  formed,  each  having  one  old  and  one  young  seg- 
ment ;  the  young  segment,  however,  soon  acquires  the  full  size  and 
characteristic  aspect  of  the  old  one  ;  and  the  same  process,  the 
whole  of  which  may  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  is  repeated 
ere  lono-     The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  3hcrasterias  dm- 
ticulata;  but  as  the  small  hyaline  hemisphere,  put  forth  in  the 
first  instance  from  each  half -cell  (fig.  388,  A),  enlarges  with  the  flow- 
in  of  the  endochrome,  it  undergoes  progressive  subdivision  at  i.£ 
ed^^es,  first  into  three  lobes  (B),  then  into  five  (C),  then  into  seven  (IJ), 
then  into  thirteen  (E),  and  finally  at  the  time  of  its  separation  ) 
acquires  the  characteristic  notched  outline  of  its  type,  being  omy 
distinguishable  from  the  older  half  by  its  smaller  size     T'le  wHoie 
of  this  process  may  take  place  within  three  hours  and  a  halt,  in 
Svh(rrozosma  the  cells  thus  produced  remaiii  connected  in  rows 
within  a  gelatinous  sheath,  like  those  of  Desmxdinm  (fig.  <3J1  . 
and  different  stages  of  the  process  may  commonly  be  obsei^ved  m 
the  different  parts  of  any  one  of  the  filaments  thus  formed,    in  any 
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such  filaraeiit  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  oldest  segments  are  found 
at  its  opposite  extremities,  and  that  each  subdivision  of  the  inter- 
mediate cells  must  carry  them  fai'ther  and  fartlier  from  each  other. 
This  is  a  very  different  mode  of  increase  from  that  of  the  Confervacern, 
in  which  commonly  the  terminal  cell  alone  undergoes  subdivision, 
and  is  consequently  the  one  last  foi-med. 

The  sexual  generative  process  in  the  Dettmidiaccce,  which  occurs 
but  rarely  compared  to  that  of  binary  division,  always  consists  of 
an  act  of  '  conjugation.'    It  commences  with  the  dehiscence  of  the 

A  B 


D 


E 


Fig.  388.— Successive  stages  of  binaiy  subclivision  of  Micrasterias  denUculata. 


fii-m  external  envelope  of  each  of  the  conjugating  cells,  so  as  to 
■separate  it  into  two  valves  (fig.  389,  C,  D  ;  fig.  390,  C).  The 
contents  of  each  cell  thus  set  free  without  any  distinct  Investment 
I'iend  with  those  of  the  other  ;  and  a  '  zygospore  'is  formed  hj  their 
umon,  which  soon  acquires  a  truly  cellulose  envelope.'  This  enve- 
lope is  at  first  very  delicate,  and  is  filled  with  green  and  granular 
contents  ;  by  degrees  the  envelope  acquires  increased  thickness,  and 
ICS  contents  become  brown  or  red.  Ultimately  the  envelope  be- 
comes differentiated  into  three  layers,  of  which  the  innermost  and 
•outermost  are  colourless,  while  the  middle  one  is  firmer  and  brown. 

wnjueation  a^./P^''-^'  =i«  i"  '"any  of  the  Diaiomacece,  the  act  of 

■jugation  gives  origin  to  two  zygospores. 

L  L 
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The  outer  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  as  in  Closterium  and  its  alUes  i 
fiio-  390  ■  Plate  IX,  ii^.  8)  ;  but  in  Cosmarium  it  becomes  granular,  . 
^  °"        '  '   °  tuborculated,  or  spinous  (lig.  389,  , 

D  ;  Plate  VIII,  figs.  1,  4),  the  spines  . 
being  sometimes  simple  and  some- 
times forked  at  their  extremities.  . 
The  mode  in  which  conjugation  i 
takes  place  in  the  filamentous  species  i 
constituting  the  Besvddiem  proper,  , 
is,  however,  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent.  The  filaments  first  separate 
into  their  component  joints,  and 
when  two  cells  approach  in  conju- 
gation, the  outer  cell-wall  of  each 
splits  or  gapes  at  that  part  which 
adjoins  the  other  cell,  and  a  new 
crrowth  takes  place,  wliich  forms  a 
sort  of  connecting  tube  that  unites 
the  cavities  of  the  two  cells  (fig. 
39 1,  D,  E).    Through  this  tube  the 
entire  endochrome  of  one  cell  passes 
,ar,jHs.A:^e^Br:S  over  into  the  cavity  of  the  other 
cell-envelope;   C,  transverse  view;   (J));  and  the  two  are  commmgled 
D,  zygospore  with  empty  cell-enve-  f^^.^^  ^  single  mass  (E),  _as 

lopes-  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  Conju- 

aatce     The  joint  which  contains  the  zygospore  can  scarcely  be 
d  st  nc^uishedat  first  (after  the  separation  of  the  empty  ceU),  save 
by  the  greater  density  of  its  contents;  but  the  proper  coats  of  the 
^  zygospore  gradually  become 

more  distinct,  and  the  en- 
veloping cell-wall  disap- 
pears. 

The  subsequent  history 
of  the  zygospore  has  been! 
followed  out  in  the  case  o 
Cosmarium  botrytis.  Aftei 
remaining  at  rest  for  a  con 
siderable  time,   it  germi- 
nates by  tlie  bursting  ofi 
the  two  outer  coats,  thei 
protoplasmic  contents  es-! 
caping  while  still  enclosedi 
in  the  innermost  coat.  In- 
^  this  body  the  protoplsam 

ngo  -Coningation  of  Clostrriam  striolat  um  :  and  endochrome  are  already 
A  ordinary  cell ;  B,  empty  cell;  C,  two  ceUs  m  .^iyiaed  into  tWO  hahe», 
conjugation,  with  zygospore.  which  contract  somewhat, 

1  +1,^  wlir^lP  becomes  enveloped  in  a  new  cell-wall.    A  constric 
t'^  ts  t  the  -  -^de  its  appearance  between  the  t.^ 

halves,^vhich  are  of  somewhat  unequal  size,  and  thus  the  new 
desmid  is  formed,  1 


3S9.— Conjugation  of  Cosmarium 
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The  subdivision  of  this  family  into  gener;>,  according  to  the 
method  of  Mr.  Ralfs  ('British  Desmidiere ' ),  as  modiiied  by  Mr. 
Archer  (Pritchard's  '  Infusoria  '  ),  is  based  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  coiinection  or  disconnection  of  the  individual  cells,  two  groups 
being  tlius  formed,  of  which  one  includes  all  the  genera  whose  cells, 
when  multiplied  by  binary  division,  remain  united  into  an  elongated 
filament  ;  whilst  the  other,  and  much  larger  one,  comprehends  all 
those  in  which  the  cells  be- 
come separated  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fission.  The 
further  division  of  the  fila- 
mentous group,  in  which 
the  zygospores  are  always 
globularand  smooth  (PI.  IX, 
fig.  8)  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  one  set  of  genera  the 


joints  are  many  times  longer 
than  they  are  broad,  and 
that  they  are  neither  con- 
stricted nor  furnished  with 
lateral  teeth  or  projections  ; 
whilst  in  the  other  set  (fig. 
391 ;  PI.  IX,  %  3)  the  length 
and  breadth  of  each  joint  are 
nearly  equal,  and  the  joints 
are  more  or  less  constricted, 
or  have  lateral  teeth  or 
projecting  angles,  or  some 
other  figure ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  upon  the 
variations  in  these  last 
particulars  that  the  generic 
characters  are  based.  The 
solitary  group  presents  a 
similar  basis  for  primary 
division  in  the  marked  dif-  Pig.  391.— Binary  subdivision  and  conjugation  of 
ference  in  the  proportions  Desinidium  cylindricum  -.  A,  portion  of  filament, 
of  its  cells,  such  elongated    'pn'.° r'^ll!  ^7  S<^}f^?°^^^^'^^<^^°ve ;  B,  dividing 

f.^„,„  r»7    J     ■         III  i^ell;      single  cell  viewed  transversely ;  D,  two 

lorms  as  Llostmiim  (hg?,.  cells  in  conjugation  ;  E,  fonnation  of  zygospore. 
387,  390  ;  PI.  IX,  fig.  2),  in 

which  the  length  is  many  times  the  breadtli,  being  thus  separated 
irom  those  in  which,  as  in  Micrasterias  (fig.  388  •  PI  IX  fio-  1)  Cos- 
»«mmu(fig.389  ;  PI.  VIII,  fig.  Staurastrum  (PI.  Vlfl ;  figs.  5, 

0, 10),  the  breadth  more  nearly  equals  the  length.  In  tlie  former  the 
zygospores  ai-e  smooth,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  very  conunonly 
Kpmous(Pl.  VIII,  figs.  1, 4)  and  are  sometimes  quadrate.  In  tliis  group 
the  chief  secondary  characters  are  derived  from  tlie  degree  oif  con- 
striction between  the  two  halves  of  the  cell,  the  division  of  its  mar-in 
into  segments  by  incisions  more  or  less  deep,  and  its  extension  into 
leetJi  or  spines. 

The  Besmidiacece  are  not  found  in  running  streams,  unless  the 
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motion  of  the  water  be  very  slow,  but  are  to  be  looked  for  iu  stand- 
W  though  not  stagnant  waters.  Small  shallow  pools  that  do  not 
dry  up  in  summer?  especially  in  open  exposed  situations,  such  as 
bo-y  moors,  are  most  productive  The  larger  and  heavier  species 
commonly  li^  at  the  bottom  of  the  poo  s,  either  spread  out  as  a 
E  ^laUnous  stratum,  or  collected  into  hnger-like  tufts.  By  gentry 
pas  in '  the  fingers  beneath  these  they  may  be  caused  to  rise  toward, 
the  svirface  of  the  water,  and  may  then  be  lifted  out  by  a  tin  box  or 
scoop     Other  species  form  a  slimy  stratum  floatuig  on  the  surface  of 

Se  ,uai.ities  by  tj.e  bo.  or  -o^nd  -  ^^^^^^^ 
straining  through  a  piece  of  linen     '^  ^''^  the  straining  of 

oLXtL        "i^^^^^^^^^  icumutio/may  be  graf  Uy 

sink  to  the  bottom,  and  most  of  'f,%"f ™fre^^^  to 

t£;.  Se%s"  and  t.»u. 

reproduction  maybe  observed  "Jj""!^,  """T'Jy,"  i,,,„tUnd  the 

,ts  stead.  Th^^^^J'  'ZstvJteA  as  to  allow  of  the  ready  substitu- 
especialJy  it  it  oe  so  tunbtiu         ^„„xUp„     For  by  usmg  several 

i*^Serr::nf lo^t^^  .  -  - 

mouthed  bottles,  either  separately  oi  se^  e,  ai  m  o  ^^^^^ 
the  organisms  are  obtamed  from  o^;.«^J^Xrei  river- water  and 

a  finn,  external  eoating,  ^vitl.in  wluch  is  »        ,  then- 

wtae'^uperheial  layer  constitutes  a  '  F'^^' »  J^^^^^^^^       is  one 
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remain  after  its  removal  by  hydrofluoric  acid .    The  '  endochrome  ' 
of  diatoms  consists,  as  in  other  plants,  of  a  viscid  protoplasm,  in 
which  float  the  granules  of  colouring  matter.    In  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  the  cell  these  granules  are  diflfused  through  it  with  tolerable 
uniformity,  except  in  the  central  spot,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
imclens  ;  round  this  nucleus  they  commonly  form  a  ring,  from  which 
radiating  lines  of  granules  may  be  seen  to  diverge  into  the  cell- 
cavity.    Instead  of  being  bright  green,  however,  the  endochrome  is 
a  yellowish  brown.    The  principal  coloui-ing  substance  aj)pears  to 
be  a  modiflcation  of  ordinary  chlorophyll  ;  it  takes  a  green  or 
(  wreenish-blue  tint  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  often  assumes  this  hue  in 
;  drying ;  but  with  it  is  combined  in  greater  or  less  proportion  a 
1  yellow  colouring  matter  termed  diatomin,  which  is  very  unstable 
1  in  the  hght  and  fades  in  drying.    At  certain  times,  oil-globules  are 
j  observable  in  the  protoplasm ;  these  seem  to  represent  the  starch- 
r,  granules  of  the  DesmicUacecH  and  the  oil -globules  of  other  protopliytes. 

A  distinct  movement  of  the  granular  particles  of  the  endochrome, 
I  closely  resembling  the  cyclosis  of  the  Desmidiacew,  has  been  noticed 
!  by  Professor  W.  Smith  in  some  of  the  larger  species  of  DiatomaGea-., 
;  such  as  Surirella  hiseriata,  Nitzscliia  scalaris,  and  Campylodiscus 
spiralis,  and  by  Professor  Max  Schultze  in  Coscinodiscus,  Biddidphia, 
;  .and  Rhizosoletiia  ;  but  this  movement  has  not  the  regularity  so 
j  remarkable  in  the  preceding  group. 

I  Kiitzing  has  called  these  organisms  Bacillariacea'  from  the  genus 
\  Bacillaria,  as  others  have  called  them  Diatomacece  from  Diatoma. 
.  The  latter  name  is  preferable,  as  indicating  the  ease  with  which  their 
parts  separate  from  each  other.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  genus 
Diatoma,  formed  of  rectangular  individual  frustules,  where  the 
arrangement  resulting  from  the  principle  of  lateral  union  cause.s 
them  to  develop  into  filaments  or  zigzag  chains,  the  frustules  remain- 
ling  perfectly  distnact,  and  united  only  by  a  small  isthmus  or  cushion 
at  the  angles.  A  similar  cohesion  at  the  angles  is  seen  in  the  allied 
genus  Gra?nmatophora  (fig.  403),  in  JstJimia  (tig.  408),  and  in  many 
other  diatoms ;  in  Biddulphia  (fig.  396)  there  even  seems  to  be  a 
special  organ  of  attachment  at  these  points.  In  some  diatoms 
iiowever,  the  frustules  produced  by  successive  acts  of  binary  subdi- 
vision habitually  remain  coherent  one  to  another,  and  thus  are  pro- 
duced filaments  or  clusters  of  various  shapes.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that 
^  1  en  each  f  rustule  is  a  short  cylinder,  an  aggregation  of  such  cylinders, 
end  to  end,  must  form  a  rounded  filament,  as  in  Melosira  (fig.  .398)  • 

be  rnTnil         Tl!"^  'u'  «^  *he  frustulesrif  they 

XC/L  .  f  ^'^'-"^y^'t  filament  will  be  produced,  as  ii^ 

tom^^  T-  ^  f-  ^         ^"^^     ^"^^^^^^^     ^^"^S  P^^^'^"S,  the  sides  be 

form  fn     f  continue  entire,  but  may  so  divide  itself  as  to 

40n  •  ^^f  expansions,  as  those  of  Licaophora.  flahellnta  (fig. 

itselfV"""  .  ^o^fsion  maybe  sufiicient  to  occasion  the  band  to  wind 
^icomnwl  y*^p),^ound  a  central  axis,  and  thus  to  form,  not  merely 
(fi  °  "'^ir^'  ^'"^ 'P"'-''^  --^^     Mnridion  rirculare 

pendact  1„  thatoms,  again,  possess  a  siipe,  or  stalk-like  ap- 

^!  acia^e,  by  which  aggregations  of  frustules  are  attached  to  other 
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plants,  or  to  stones,  pieces  of  wood,  etc.  ;  and  tliis  may  be  a  simple 
foot-like  appendage,  as  in  AclmanlheH  /o,y,r/6;>r^.  (hy  412),  oi-  it  may 
be  a  composite  plant-like  structure,  as  in  J^l'^^M'^^r'^  (fag-  401), 
Goviphonema  (ti^.  413),  and  Mmtogloia  (fig.  416).    Little  is  known 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  stipe  ;  it  is,  however,  quite  flexible, 
and  maybe  conceived  to  be  an  extension  of  the  cellulose  coat,  uncon- 
solidated by  silex,  analogous  to  the  prolongations  which  have  been 
seen  in  t\J Desmidiacec,  and  to  the  filaments  which  sometimes  con- 
nect the  cells  of  the  Falmellacece.    Some  diatoms,  again  have  a 
mucous  or  gelatinous  investment,  which  may  even  be  so  substantial 
that  their  tVustules  lie-as  it  were-in  a  bed  oi  it, Mastocjhm 
rfias  416  B  417),  or  may  form  a  sort  of  tubular  sheath  to  them,  as  m 
Sclizonema  {Hg.  il5).    In  a  large  proportion  of  the  group,  however, 
the  frustules  a?e  always  met  with  entirely  ./re.,  neither  remammg  m 
the  least  degree  coherent  one  to  another  after  the  process  of  binary 
subdivision  has  once  been  completed,  nor  being  in  any  ^'t!? 
either  by  a  stipe,  or  by  a  gelatinous  investment.    This  is  the  case, 
£i   example,  wi^th  THceZtium  (fig.  393),  P  e™^5|«^«  (Plate  I, 
ZsX^i  Actinocyclus,  Actinoplychus  (fag-  407  ,  J,rccA«.zc/z«c^js 
(Plate  Xli),  Campylodiscus  (fig.  405),  S^.r^reUa  (fig.  40.)  Cos.vw- 
(Pla4  I,figs^  3,  4),  EeliopeUa  ^nd  ni any  others    The  sohta^ 
discoidal  forms,  however,  when  obtained  m  their  liMi  g  state,  are 
commonly  found  cohering  to  the  surface  of  aquatic  plants. 

\Te  have  now  to  examine  more  minutely  into  the  curious  struc- 
ture  of  the  silicified  casing  which  encloses  every  diatom-cell  or  r 
'  ?^ustule  '  and  the  presence^of  which  imparts  a  peculiar  interest  to  . 
theTom  :  not  merely  on  account  of  the  elaborately  marked  pa  tera  v 
whicl  It  often  exhibits,  but  also  through  the  perpetuation  of  the  | 
rrutest  details  of  that  pattern  in  the  specimens  obtauiec  from  ■ 
fossilised  deposits.    This  silicified  casing  is  usually  formed  ot  two  ■ 
perfSy  symmetrical  valves  united  to  one  another  by  means  of  two  M 
Saci!:ig'rings  which  constitute  the  connecting  zone  or  and  | 

thus  exactly  represent  a  minute  box  which  serves  foi  the  lepiomic 
f\an  of  the  specFes     This  process  is  known  as  the  encystment,  and  is 

frequently  found  amongst  them  open  from  f^;.^f;^^^'^lfl^T. 
vaWes,  showing  the  two  rings  covering  each  othei,  as  the 
box  may  cover  a  portion  of  the  box  itselt 

It  is  thus  not  correct  to  designate  the  line  sbo-i  n  1  e  f  lont  ne 
of  the  outer  ring  as  the  line  of  '  suture,'  since  the  .iiUue  i^  the  nn 
^f  meetSig  bounding  two  surfaces  placed  or^^^^^,  . 
form  resulting,  however,  varies  ^-'^ely  m  d  Je^en^^ 
sometimes  each  valve  is  hemispherical  .vatch- 
sometimes  it  is  a  smaller  segment  of  portion 
glass,  so  that  the  cavity  is  lenticular  ;  .^^^^^^^^        ^^fi^^^^^  t bat  tlie 
fs  completely  flattened  and  the  su^es  ^^^^T;?^].*^  eat  X  cavity  ^^ 
valve  Resembles  the  cover  of  a  pi  1-box,  "^^1"^!  ^^^^'^t  with  any 
be  cylindrical;  and  th^^e  and  other  van  ties  m^^^ 
modifications  of  the  contour  °^  .^he  vah  es    ^  m^^^^^ 
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is  rare  among  diatoms)  with  projecting  outgrowths  (figs.  409,  410). 
Hence  the  shape  presented  by  the  frustule  diliers  completely  with 
the  aspect  under  which  it  is  seen.  In  all  instances,  tlie  frustule  is 
considered  to  present  its  '  front '  view  when  its  line  of  meeting  is 
turned  towards  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  404,  B,  C  ;  whilst  its  '  side '  view 
is  seen  when  the  centre  of  either  valve  is  directly  beneath  the  eye 
(A).  Although  the  two  valves  meet  along  the  line  of  junction  in 
those  newly  formed  frustules  which  have  been  just  produced  by 
binary  subdivision  (as  shown  in  fig.  396,  A,  e),  yet  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  undergo  any  increase  the  valves  separate  from  one  another  ; 
and  b^  the  silicification  of  the  cell-membrane  thus  left  exposed  a 
pair  ot  Jtoops  is  formed,  each  of  which  is  attached  by  one  edge  to  the 
adjacent  valve,  while  the  other  edge  is  free. '  As  will  be  presently 
explained,  one  of  the  valves  is  always  older  than  the  other  ;  and  the 
hoop  of  the  older  valve  partly  encloses  that  of  the  younger,  just  as 
the  cover  of  a  piU-box  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  box  itself. - 
As  the  newly  formed  cell  increases  in  length,  separating  the  valves 
from  one  another,  both  hoops  increase  in  breadth  by  additions  to  their 
free  edges,  and  the  outer  hoop  slides  off  the  inner  one,  until  there 
is  often  but  a  very  small  '  overlap.'  As  growth  and  binary  division 
are  continually  going  on  when  the  frustules  are  in  a  healthy  vigorous 
condition,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  specimen  in  which  the  valves  are  not  in 
some  degree  separated  by  the  interposition  of  the  hoops. 

The  impermeability  of  the  silicified  casing  seems  to  I'ender  neces- 
sary the  existence  of  special  apertures  through  which  the  surrounding- 
water  may  come  into  communication  with  the  contents  of  the  cell. 
Some  have  believed  that  they  have  seen  such  apertures  along  the 
so-called  '  line  of  suture  '  of  the  disc-shaped  diatoms,  and  at  the  extre- 
mities only  of  the  elongated  forms.  Ehrenberg,  followed  by  Iviitzing, 
has  interpreted  as  apertures  or  ostioles  the  central  and  terminal 
nodules  of  the  Navimdacece,  Cymbellecf,  and  similar  forms  ;  but  this 
view  is  more  generally  regarded  as  incorrect.  We  have,  in  fact,  no 
positive  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  special  apertures  communi- 
cating between  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  cell ;  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  on  this  point,  to  hypothesis.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  diatom-cell  is  always  composed  of  at  least  two  valves, 
between  which  the  possibility  of  such  a  communication  must 
necessarily  be  admitted,  or  at  least  the  existence  of  endosmotic  and 
exosmotic  currents  in  the  liquids.  In  the  encysted  forms  we  have 
ascertained  also  the  existence  of  an  interval  between  the  two  rincrs 

.,  '  TThis  refers  to  Uiose  diatoms  in  wliicli  tlie  process  of  binary  subdivision  is  pos- 

.?  '1™''  ^'^'S'  "-s  will  be  seen  presently,  is  not  the  case  in  many  genera.— Ed.] 
■n '   1     ''''^^  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  his  important  memoir  on  the 

development  and  Structure  of  the  Diatom-valve "  [Transact,  of  Microsc.  Soc.  u.h. 

f  "•'  t^^'"''^'  P'  ^^^^ '  observation  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 

timtomists  until  m  1877  he  called  attention  to  it  in  a  more  explicit  manner  (Monllih/ 
Microsc.  Jniirn.  vol.  xvii.  p.  61).  The  correctness  of  his  statement  has  been  coii- 
imietlJjy  the  distinguished  American  diatomist,  Prof.  W.  Hamilton  Smith  ;  but  as  it 
nas  been  called  m  question  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cox  {American  Journal  of  Microscopi/, 
01  111  1878,  p.  100),  who  asserts  that  mlathmia  there  are  //f?whoops— two  attached 
TO  llie  two  valves,  and  the  third  overlapping  them  both  at  their  lino  ot  junction— the 
AUtiior  has  himself  made  a  very  careful  examination  ot  a  large  series  of  specimens  of 
'''■2^'"'"'  I'osult  "f  which  has  fully  satisfied  him  ot  the  correct- 
ness ot  Dr.  Walhch's  original  description. 
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although  it  may  be  very  minute ;  while  JVavicuIa  has  been  sometimes 
seen  witli  the  valves  actually  separated. 

The  nature  of  the  delicate 
markings  with  which  almost 
every  diatom  frustule  is  beset, 
lias  been  oneof  the  most  interest- 
ing inquiries  of  the  students  of 
these  forms,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  homogeneous,  and 
especially  the  apochromatic  ob- 
jectives ;    and    it    cannot  be 
doubted  that  certain  peculiari- 
ties  of   structure  have  been 
demonstrated  which  were  never 
before  seen.     In  the  present 
state  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of   microscopy,  it   would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  give  abso- 
lute adhesion  to  any  present 
interpretation  of  what  is  now 
held  by  some  students  of  diatom 
structure  of  no  mean  repute  and 
of  unrivalled  manipulative  skill  to  be  the  absolute  structure  of  some 
of  the  larger  forms. 

Thus  concerning  the  group  Coscinodisceo',  representing  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  discoid  forms  of  the  whole  group  of  Diatomaceo',  we  re- 


I'lG.  392. — Magnification  o£  'nltimate  strnc- 
tm-e'  of  Coscinocliscus  (isteromjjlidliis/.rom 
a  drawing  by  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Karop. 
CQuekett  Journal,'  vol.  ii.  ser.  ii.  p.  269.) 


Fig.  393. — Triceratium  favus :  A,  side  view  ;  B,  front  view, 
present  in  fig.  3,  Plate  I,  a  micro-photographic  image  of  C.  asfa-om- 
phcdus  magnified  110  diameters.  But  in  fig.  392  the  areoJo'  of  tins 
diatom  are  seen  under  great  magnification  with  recent  powers.  Xt 
is  contended  that  the  diatom,  although  consisting  of  a  snigle  siliceous 
membrane,  has  a  double  structure,  viz.  coarse  and  fine  areolatioiis, 
the  latter  within  the  former  ;  and  there  appears  little  reason  to  douDt 
this  The  coarse  areolations  are  for  the  most  part  circular  in  outline, 
and"  the  intervening  silex  is  thick.  Inside  these  areolations  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  perforated  membrane,  the  outer  row  of  whose  pertora- 
tions  are  larger  than  the  rest.  From  the  very  delicacy  of  this  membrane, 
and  its  consequent  easy  fracture,  it  i.s  often  wanting.  ^^-^Kf^^  ^'^^q 
4,  we  present  a  photo-micrograpli  of  the  same  object  magnified  -,uwo 
diameters. 
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111  Int/tmia  nervosa,  a  side  and  front  view  of  which  are  seen  in 
fig.  408,  a  similar  construction  is  discoverable.  In  this  diatom  the 
coarse  areolations  are  very  large  and  the  sile.x;  corresijoudingly 
thick  ;  but  the  inner  membrane  is  excessively  thin  and  delicate.  The 
perforations  are  large  and  irregular  in  shape 
around  the  margin,  but  small  and  circular  in  ^^cjus-- 
the  centre.  In  tig.  39-i:  the  form  of  areola 
tions  is  shown,  and  a  broken  membrane 
seen,  M^ith  the  fracture  passing  through  the 
perforations. ' 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  beautiful  form 
AulacodiscHs  Kittonii  ;  a  photo-micrograph  of 
this  magnified  270  diameters  is  seen  in  PI.  I, 
tig.  5  ;  v%^hile  a  small  portion  of  the  centre  of 
a  kindred  form,  A.  Sturtii,  magnified  2,000 
times,  is  shown  in  fig.  6  in  the  same  plate.        Fig.  m)4.— Areolations  in 

Ihe  beaded  appearance  of  diatom-valves 
is  so  universal  in  all  those  which  have  been  examined,  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  common  to  all  diatoms,  although  this  is  not  yet  abso- 
lutely proved.  But,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  beading  of  the 
valves  may  be  common  to  all  diatoms,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
proved  that  the  siliceous  envelope  is  composed  of  globular  particles 
of  silex  arranged  in  regular  rows  ;  while  the  variety  in  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  these  particles  shows  that  they  are  correlated  with 
the  vital  processes  of  the  organisms,  and  aflford  characters  for  the 
(liscrimmation  of  the  species.  The  nature  of  these  granules,  their 
size,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged,  have  from  the  earlier 
days  of  microscopy  rendered  diatoms  of  special  value  as  '  test-obiects.' 
ihis  appearance  has  led  to  the  use,  in  speaking  of  diatoms,  of  the 
incorrect  terms 'transverse,'  'longitudinal'  or  'oblique  stria?,' these 
being  m  truth  simply  the  intervals  which  separate  the  boundaries  of 
the  beads,  apertures,  or  their  equivalents,  whatever  they  may  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  ;  and  this  is  clearly  seen  when  they  are  olDserved 
with  objectives  of  suflicient  numerical  aperture  and  proportional 
power  lleurosujma  angidatumi^  one  of  the  most  commonly  em- 
ployed test-objects,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  reliable,  its 
S      li  rendering  it  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose ; 

i     '  ^  contrary,  Amplnpleura  peUucida  is  extremely  variable, 
reso Iv'pv!  i'  «^  microscope-makers  and  rival  diatom 

Wt  ,  '7    f    ."i^*  ^''^^^^^^       variability  of  this  type, 

anX  :  "'^y      extremely  fine,  and 

Sw^^^^^^  ™ay  be  nearly  as^oar  e  as 

com '1^.  f  ^'    '''^^^^^  apochromatic  objectives,  and  the 

bvS'^'"PT'T  '^^^  "^y^  '^"^^  f^--  P^Jection,  con- 

mLroS,,5fJ,TV^  ^T"'^  ^™"S'^*  ^l^"-^*  siich  progress  in 

•  to  \Z^^7   ''""V.^'"  ™"Se  of  P.  mujulatum.  appears  to  some  ndnds 
examh  p  ''''  ^-'^^  °*       structure.    If  we  closely 

Sed      J     Ph«*°^-J^Phic  image  of  a  portion  of      an,,ulntnm,  pro 
X  ta  n>agnihcation  of  4,300  diameters,  and  shown  in  Plate 

A,  token  from  a  photograph  by  Dr.  Zeiss,  it  will,  in  the  majority  of 
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cases,  leave  perhaps  little  doubt  that  the  valves  are  covered  by  the 
beads  or  apertures  in  a  decussate  arrangement     We  have,  in  the 
iudcvmentof  Count  Castracane,  to  do  here  Avith  'beads  and  not  with 
cavities  '  But,  from  the  recent  advances  of  our  knowledge,  this  by  no 
means  follows;  they  may  with  high  probability  be  considered  per- 
forations in  the  silex  of  the  frustule.    This  is  indeed  placed  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  by  the  inter^esting  tact  that  Mr  U 
Hauohton  Gill  has  succeeded  infilling  up  the  '  dots  or  'pearls  of  the 
Kaviculce  and  the  secondary  markings  of  the  discoid  and  other  forms, 
so  as  to  give  evidence  that  the  filling  must  be  deposited  m  cavities 
It  was  done  by  soaking  clean  diatoms  in  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of 
mercury  until  their  markings  are  filled  with  it ;  then  they  are  im-. 
mersed  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  a  double  decomposition  takes  place 
bv  which  black  insoluble  sulphide  of  mercury  is  produced,  and  left 
in  the  minute  cavities  in  which  it  certainly  appears  to  be  formed 
Bv  observing  the  lines  of  fracture,  which  always  follow  the  interval 
between  two  rows  of  'beads,'  there  will  be  much  suggestion  given  to 
the  observer  on  this  subject.    Count  Castracane,  referrmg  to  Plate 
X  ^sks  'Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  seen  these  pearl-like  ob- 
jects isolated,  if,  instead  of  beads,  we  had  had  apertures  or  depres- 
sions V    We  can  only  reply  that  misinterpretation  on  such  a  subject 
so  possible  thatit  is  only  by  employing  all  the  aids  toxn  erpretat^i^^^ 
which  ingenuity  can  place  within  our  reach,  we  can  e^er  be  ceitam 
as  to  our  visual  interpretation  of  these  mmute  phenomena.    On  the 
•  other  hand,  the  areolated valves  of  Tricercaiumfavns{hg.  393)present 
a  Hne  of  fracture  which  traverses  indifferently  the  hexagonal  areola 
and  the  lines  in  relief  which  connect  them. 

Dr  Van  Heurck  has  been  able  to  employ  the  new  lens  made  by 
Abbe  having  a  numerical  aperture  of  1-63,  upon  his  special  su^^je^t 
the7)'il.^«c...  He  concludes  that  diatom  -f^^^TttlaZ 
membranes  or  thin  films  and  of  an  intermediate  layer,  the  /a«c» 
l^^g  lierced  ^Ul.  openings.  The  outer  membrane  is  debcat^,^^^^^^^ 
lav  be  easily  destroyed  by  acids,  friction,  and  the  severa  piocesses 
T'deanin?  Whe/the  openings  or  apertures  of  tins  m  enor  portion 
1  Pranged  in  alternate  iws  they  assume  the  hexago^^^  .  -hen 
in  straight  rows  then  the  openings  are  square  or  oblong 

It  is  however,  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Smith,  wdio  has  w  orked  at  tins 
subiec    or  years, 'to  say  that  he  has  long  ^-^^^^T^, 
has  ^resentld  skilful  pLto-micrographs  in  support  of  ^^-^^^^J. 
In  PI  I,  fiR.  1,  we  have  a  photograph  of  his,  show  mg  the  '<:lf^^  \, 
iL  e  of  'P^angulatum  magnified  ^^^^^^^^rTZ\^tZ^^  - 
'postage  stamp'  fracture  ;  while  m  fig.  2,  m  J^^g^^^^^^^ 
have  the  imtside  of  F.  angulatum,  showing  a  ditteient  s^^i^^  , 
and  Mr!  Smith  has  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  what  he  h^s 

no  lona  maintained.  i    „      1  .fi-^  Tir  Van 

Bv  usino  the  new  lens  of  tire  great  apertm-e  of  1  <>\f';  ,  -  ,, 
Heurck  ha°  prodnoed  some  rem.uiaMe  l*«to-.nicrog.-aphs  -tel 
Srer  confirL  these  jf Bv  C'eat  courSy 

-Lle«;;S 


Plate  X. 


Pleurosigma  angulatum. 

Mngnified  4900  diain.s. 
Photo -Micrograph  by  Dr.  R.  Zeiss  taken 
2  m/m.    Apochromatic  Objective  N.  A.  1.30 
and  projection  eye-rpiece  4. 

Glassprint  by  Kiihl  &  Co.,  Frankfort  on  tlie  Main. 
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in  the  earliei-  part  of  tliis  treatise,  giving  descriptions  of  the  plates. 
He  has  further  enhanced  tlie  phite  by  giving  in  fig.  7  a  photo-micro- 
grapli  of  Nobert's  nineteenth  band. 

Diatoms,  like  other  organisms  already  described,  are  reproduced  by 
conjugation,  and  multiply  by  autofission  or  division.  Reproduction 
is  necessary  to  every  organism,  while  multiplication  by  fission  belong.s 
only  to  certain  organic  types.    In  the  early  days  of  the  study  of 
diatoms,  it  would  appear  that  even  that  distinguished  observer 
William  Smith  had  at  least  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  encysting  of  the 
fmstuJeoY  individual  diatom,  Avhich  implies  the  existence  of  the  two 
valves  and  of  the  double  girdle  or  zone  or  connecting  ring  projecting 
from  each  valve  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  Hence, 
instead  of  finding,  as  a  result  of  fission,  a  progressive  diminution  of 
the  diameter  of  the  frustules,  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  their  increase,  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  offer  any  explanation.    The  fact  that  in 
Jle/osira  snhflexilis  (fig.  395,  A)  andi)/.  varians  (fig.  395,  B)  large  and 
small  frustules  are  seen  united  in  rows,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  are  dependent  not  only  on  binary  subdivision,  but  also  on 
the  special  conditions  of  evolution  of  the  new  frustule,  by  which 
it  is  able  to  increase  materially  in  size.    This  power  of  diatoms  to 
expand  their  siliceous  coatings  has  therefore  been  denied  by  some, 
who  are  induced  to  maintain  this  necessary  consequence  of  the 
division  of  encysted  frustules,  viz.  the  progressive  decrease  in  size 
of  the  young  frustules,  which  would  thus  reach  the  smallest  possible 
dnnensions.     This  has 
led  Ptitzer'  to  imagine 
that  when  diatoms  have 
reached  their  smallest 
possible  dimensions  by 
repeated  binary  division, 
the  process  of  conjuga- 
tion takes  place  between 
them,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  an  auxo- 
>^pore,  capable  of  repro- 
ducing two  sporangial 
frustules  of  considerably 
larger  size,  which  would 
again  give  rise,  by  fission, 
'  0  a  new  series  of  dimi- 
iishing  frustules,  until 
'liese  again  reach  their 
minimum    size.  This 
theory  has,  in  the  iudg- 
nient  of  Count  Castra 
'  ane,  deceived  many  bo 


Melosira  suhflexilis. 


Mclosira  varians. 


tanists,  from  the  idea  that  it  was  founded  on  actual  obserA  ation,  and 
lias  at  the  same  time  been  in  harmony  with  the  natural  tendency  to 
^generalisation,  in  attributing  to  the  whole  family  of  diatoms  that 
acuity  of  division  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  universal  property 
"t^the  vegetable  cell.  The  unconfirmed  auxospore  theory  rests  on  the 
'  Untersuchungcn  iiber.  Bau  v.  Entwiclcehmg  cler  Banllarim,  8vo,  Bonn,  1871. 
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supposed  inability  of  the  siliceous  walls  of  diatoms  to  expand  ;  and 
implies,  secondly,  the  idea  that  all  diatoms  are  capable  of  Innary  sulj- 
division  ;  and  thirdly,  that  there  is  no  mode  of  reproduction  except 
l)y  auxospores.    That  the  silicious  walls  of  diatoms  are  capable  of 
distension  seems  to  result  from  the  examples  already  given  of  AMosira 
snbkexiUs  and  J/,  variant,  as  also  from  some  other  species  m  whicli 
there  may  often  be  observed  a  sudden  variation  in  diameter  m  frus- 
tules  united  together  in  a  row.    But  the  power  of  increase  in  size  of 
the  siliceous  diatom-cell  is  evidently  proved  by  the  sporangial  frus- 
tules  of  Orthosira  Dickiei,^  where,  in  the  chain  of  cylindrical  frus- 
tules  of  the  same  diameter,  the  sporangial  frustule  is  dilated  m  its 
equatorial  axis,  but  much  more  so  in  its  polar  axis,  pushing  back  the 
base  of  the  next  cell  and  forcing  it  to  fold  itself  up  so  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  cell-cavity,  and  sometimes  even  that  of  tiie  next  frustule. 
The  exactness  and  fidelity  of  the  figure  given  in  Smith's_  '  Synopsis,' 
besides  being  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  the  distinguished  author 
and  by  the  signature  of  the  celebrated  artist  Tuffen  A\  est,  Count 
Castracane  has  been  able  to  confirm  by  a  magnificent  preparation 
of  these  diatoms  in  which  are  a  number  of  sporangial  frustuies  ihe 
auxospore  theory  supposes  the  fact  that  all  diatoms  are  capable  ot 
binary  subdivision,  since  the  auxospore  is  understood  according  to 
Pfitzer  to  provide  for  the  progressive  decrease  in  size  ot  the  trustules, 
with  the  production  of  larger  sporangial  frustuies,  destined  to  com- 
mence a  new  descending  series.   But  binary  subdivision  cannot  take 
place  in  genera  with  unequal  valves,  as  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  two  new  valves  which  are  formed  in  the  proces^s  of  binary 
subdivision  must  stereotype  themselves  on  the  old  valves  ;  and  tor 
this  reason  this  process  cannot  take  place  in  those  genera  ni  which 
the  axes  cross  one  another,  like  Cavipylodi^cn,,  or  inthose  m  which  the 
two  valves,  although  equal,  yet  constantly  unite  m  such  a  way  that 
the  similar  parts  alternate  with  one  another,  as  may  be  ^een  m  o- 
lamvra     That  it  is  impossible  for  binary  subdivision  to  take  place 
3ese  three  classes  of  forms,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  recordednot  loss  thanseventy-five  observations 
of  the  pl'ocess  of  division  in  them,  not  one  afltords  an  exception  to  the 

rule  siven  above.  .  .  „  +1,- 

Where  multiplication  by  binary  subdivision  occurs  among  the 
Diatomacea',  it  takes  place  on  the  same  general  plan  as  X'^^ 
micliacece,  but  with  some  modifications  incident  to  peculianties  ot 
the  structure  of  the  former  group.  The  first  stage  consists  m  tl  e 
dongatL  of  the  cell,  and  tlie  formation  of  a  '  1-op  adherent  to 
each%nd-valve,  so  that  the  two  valves  are  «<^P-Vf.^^^^  ^^^^^ 
which  progressively  increases  m  breadth  ^y^^^f^^  the  newly 
edoes  of  the  hoops,  as  is  well  seen  m  hg.  _396,  A.  f 
formed  cell  the  two  valves  are  in  immediate  apposition  ,  m  a 
W  Lervei'ies  ;  in  a  this  band  has  become 

the  increase  has  gone  on  until  the  orignial  form  of  the  cell  1^  coi 
i^^PtXXan-ed  At  the  same  time  the  endochrome  separates  into  t  ^  o 
hilvi^  ;^^°nt       also  subdivides  in  the  manner  formerly  sho.n 

ire  i^e^iroduced  by  means  of  genns,'  ihul.  March  10,  18,0. 
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(fig.  368,  G,  H,  I)  ;  and  the  i^riniordial  utricle  folds  in,  iirst  forming 
a  mere  constriction,  tlien  an  hour-glass  contraction,  and  finally  a 
complete  double  partition,  as  in  other  instances.  From  each  of  its 
adjacent  surfaces  a  new  silicious  valve  is  formed,  as  shown  at  fig. 
396,  A,  C,  just  as  a  new  cellulose  wall  is  generated  in  the  subdivision 
of  otlier  cells  ;  and  this  valve  is  usually  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
one  to  which  it  is  opposed,  and  forms  with  it  a  conijDlete  cell,  so  that 
the  original  frustule  is  replaced  by  two  frustules,  each  of  which  has 
one  old  and  one  new  valve,  just  as  in  Desmidinceo-.  Generally 
speaking,  the  new  valves  are  a  little  smaller  than  their  predecessors  ; 
so  that,  after  repeated  subdivisions  (as  in  chains  of  Isthmia),  a 
diminution  of  diameter  becomes  obvious. '  But  sometimes  the  new 
valves  are  a  little  larger  than  their  predecessors  ;  so  that,  in  the 
filamentous  species,  there  may  be  an  increase  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
gradual  widening  of  the  filament,  although  not  perceptible  except 
when  two  contiguous  frustules  are  compared ;  whilst,  in  the  free  forms, 
frustules  of  different  sizes 
may  be  met  with,  of  which 
the  larger  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  smaller,  the 

increase  in  number  having 

taken  place  in  geometrical 

progression,  whilst  that  of 

size  was  uniform.    It  is  not 

•always  clear  what  becomes 

of  the  'hooiJ.'    In  Jlelosira 

(fig.  395,  A  and  B ),  and 

perhaps  in  the  filamentous 

species  generally,  the  'hoops' 

appear  to   keep    the  new 

frustules  united  together  for 

some  time.    This  is  at  first 

the  case  also  in  BidcluljjMa 

and  Isthmia  (fig.  408),  in 

which  the  continued  connec- 
tion of  the  two  frustules  by 

its  means  gives  rise  to  an 

appearance  of  two  complete 

fi'ustules  having  been  de- 
veloped within  the  original 

(fig.  396,  A,  C);  subse- 
quently, liowever,  the  two 

new  frustules  slip  out  of  tlie 

hoop,  which  then  becomes 

completely   detached.  The 

same  thing  happens  with  many  other  diatoms,  so  that  the  '  hoops  ' 
are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  settlings  of  water  in  which 
tnese  plants  have  long  been  gi-owing. 

But  in  some  other  cases  all  trace  of  the  hooj)  is  lost,  so  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  ever  been  properly  silicified,  and 

wwU^SirJieB  pL^^^^^  °"       ''J'pothesi^  of  the  rigidity  of  the  wall,  within 


^^&.—Bithlidp]iia  jmJclicUa  :  A,  chain  of 
cells  in  different  states :  «,  full  size ;  h,  elon- 
gation preparatory  to  subdivision ;  c,  forma- 
tion of  two  new  cells ;  d,  c,  young  cells  ;  B, 
end  view ;  C,  side  view  of  a  cell  more  hio-hly 
magnified. 
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whether  it  does  not  become  fused  (as  it  were)  into  the  gelatinous 
envelope.    During  the  healtliy  life  of  the  diatom  '  the  pi'ocess  of 
binary  division  is  continually  being  repeated  ;  and  a  very  rapid  multi- 
plication of  frustules  thus  takes  place,  all  of  which  must  be  considered 
to  )je  repetitions  of  one  and  the  same  individual  form.    Hence  it 
may  happen  that  myriads  of  frustules  may  be  found  in  one  locality, 
uniformly  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  form,  size,  or  mark- 
ino-  which  may  yet  have  had  the  same  remote  origin  as  another  col- 
lection of  frustules  found  in  some  difierent  locality,  and  alike  distin- 
cruished  by  some  peculiarity  of  its  own.    For  thei'e  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  such  differences  spring  up  among  the  progeny  of  any 
true  o-enerative  act,  and  that  when  that  progeny  is  dispersed  Ijy 
currents  into  different  localities,  each  will  continue  to  multiply 
its  own  special  type  so  long  as  the  process  of  binary  division  goes  on. 

We  have  seen  that  division  is  of  the  nature  of  multiphcation, 
and  not  of  reproduction  ;  and  that,  where  it  does  take  place,  it  must 
be  reo-arded  as  the  exception,  and  not  as  the  rule.    As  respects 
reproduction,  Count  Castracane,  who  has  been  an  observer  during 
thirty  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  diatoms,  has  had  the  oppoi'- 
tunity  of  noting  in  what  way  the  process  differs  m  particular  cases. 
He  contends  that  he  has  been  able  to  see  in  a  Fodosphenia  the 
emission  of  gonids  or  sporules  or  embryonal  forms,  ui  tlie  same  way 
in  which  Rabenhorst  saw  it  in  Melosira  varians,  and  O  Meara  in 
PleuTOsigma  Spencerii  ;  and  in  another  case  there  were  seen  a 
number  of  oval  cysts  of  a  species  of  Navictda  easily  recognisable. 
The  "reater  number  of  these  were  in  a  quiescent  state  ;  but  some 
few  were  seen  in  motion  by  means  of  two  flagelliform  ciha.  ;  so  that 
these -larger  or  smaller  cysts  represented  zygospores,  and  some  ot 
them  we?e  shown  to  be  zoozygospores.    Castra<;ane  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  number  of  large  and  smaU  oval  cysts 
imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  all  of  them  having  m  the  centre  two 
similar  corpuscles.     From  the  condition  of  two  greenish  oblong 
incUstinct  forms,  these  went  on,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  mam  est 
themselves  as  naviculoid  types,  and  at  length  developed  into  db 
crown  frustules  of  Mastocjloia.   All  this  proves  in  his  judgment  how 
reproduction  in  diatoms  may  present  itself  m  difteren    forms  and 
with  different  peculiarities  ;  for  which  reason  one  ought  _  to  a  oid 
Irg  iing  from  special  cases  to  general  laws.    The  only  thing  w  iich 
cin  be  asserted  of  all  cases  of  reproduction,  is  that  it  must  be 
precedecf  by  conjugation,  which  results  in  the  fertilisation  of  the 
™les  o/aonidsr^hich,  after  a  period  of  repose  or  of  incubation 
SsS  :kin  a  cyst,  or' within  (  membranous  f-d,  or  jv.  hin  a 
frustule,  attain  a,  condition  for  living  an  independent  life  a  d 
reproducing  in  every  respect  the  adult  type  of  the  mother-ce  1 ;  t  us 
Z  cvst  the  membranous  frond,  or  the  frustule,  perforins  the  function 
of  a  Soran^e.     The  Abbe  was  of  opinion  that  these  gomds  or 
IbryrrfSrnis  could  have  no  traces  of  silex  in 
scarcely  yet  formed,  until  a  few  years  ago,^  among  the  diatoms 

■^.^ii  S'TS  k.i./.  dei  Nuon  Lincci,  May  17,  18«o. 
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of  <i  luai-ine  deposit  "of  the  Mioccng  period,  he  met  with  a  perfect 
ir\\5tn\e  ot  CosCinodiKCHti  punctatus,  which,  between  the  two  phuies 
of  the  valves,  and  tlierefoi-e  witliin  tlie  cell,  exliibited  some  round 
marks  which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  except  that  of 
impressions  or  traces  of  the  embryonal  forms  surprised  by  deatli 
while  still  attached  to  the  mother-cell.  More  recently  he  has  met 
with  other  cases  identical  in  character,  S3  that  he  has  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  silex  in  the  cell-walls  of  diatoms 
which  liave  not  yet  emerged  to  the  light. 

No  one  appears  at  present  to  have  given  attention  to  a  circum 
stance  described  by  the  Abbd '  in  relation  to  a  specimen  of  Striatelhu 
unipnnctata,  which  has  passed  thousands  of  times  under  the  eyes  of 
all,  without  its  significance  being  recognised.  The  diatoms  which 
we  ha-\'e  most  frequently  under  our  observation  do  not  always 
exhibit  the  same  arrangement  of  their  endochrome.  The  attempt 
has  indeed  been  made  to  found  the  classification  of  diatoms  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  endochrome,  according  as  it  is  jDreseut  in  the 
form  of  plates  or  of  granules ;  thus  distinguishing  the  placochromatic 
and  the  coccochromatic  forms  ;  but  a  difficulty  is  presented  in  the 
way  of  this  classification  by  certain  types  which  sometimes  belono- 
to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  class.  And  this  cannot  be  the 
result  of  accident.  Such  variations  might  occur  in  some  diatoms 
as  the  result  of  special  biological  conditions  of  the  individual 
There  may  frequently  be  seen,  for  example,  a  specimen  of  Ifelosira 
varians  with  its  cell-cavity  filled  with  endochrome,  not  in  a  condition 
of  unequal  amorphous  masses,  but  of  uniform  rounded  corpuscles  • 
and  this  demands  particular  attention,  or  at  least  gives  good  o-round 
for  special  research.  A  diligent  examination  instituted  in  these 
cases  has  demonstrated  the  existence  in  them  of  a  special  oro-ani- 
sation  ;  and  the  determination  of  a  narrow  and  well-defined  limit  of 
outHne  seems  to  prove  that  these  were  perfectly  distinct  and 
independent  of  one  another.  From  the  perfect  resemblance  of 
these  with  the  gonids  and  embryonal  forms  seen  to  escape  from  the 
mother- ceU  by  Rabenhorst,  O'Meara,  and  Castracane,  he  concludes 
that  this  special  arrangement  of  the  endochrome  must  be  interpreted 
as  a  prelude  to  the  process  of  reproduction.  These  observations 
may  possibly  attract  the  attention  of  some  Avho  are  applying  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  diatoms  to  so  important  an  argument  on 
which  may  depend  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  really  o-'ood 
classification  of  diatoms  which  will  at  length  satisfy  diatomists  *  At 
present  preference  is  generally  accorded  to  the  classification  proposed 
oy  ti.  L.  bmith,  which  establishes  the  class  of,  Jiaphidem  from  the 
presence  of  a  raphe  in  the  plane  of  the  valves.  If  there  is,  on  the 
valves  in  place  of  the  raphe,  a  simple  line  of  division,  the  forms  thus 
cnaractensed  are  termed  Pseudoraphide<e  ■  while  those  in  which 
tne  valves  have  neither  raphe  nor  its  equivalent  are  called  Crypto- 
'■^P^idere,  or,  better,  AnarapMdece.  While,  therefore,  in  the  present 
^late  ot  our  knowledge  of  diatoms,  any  classification  can  only  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  we  do  not  propose  any  innovation  on  this 
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point,  altlioufjh  we  are  disposed  to  accord  our  pi-eference  to  that  ' 

suggested  by  H.  L.  Smith.  i  ,  t 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  presented  by  diatoms  is  un- 
doubtedly their  power  of  movement,  which  induced  Ehrenberg  and 
the  other  early  observers  of  these  organisms  to  place  them  errone- 
ously in  the  animal  kingdom,  although  it  afibrds  no  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness    This  power  of  movement,  if  not  common  to  all  diatoms, 
is  very  evident  in  those  species  which  are  normally  or  accident- 
ally free    and  most  conspicuously  in  oblong  forms.    In  those  also 
'which  are  stalked  it  has  been  noticed  that  if,  from  any  cause  a 
frustule  becomes  detached,  it  is  endowed  with  a  motion  similar 
to  that  of  the  species  which  are  normally  free.     This  circumstance 
has  caused  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  W.  Smith's  proposal  to  assign 
•I  o-eneric  value  to  the  condition  in  which  the  frustule  is  presented 
without  regard  to  its  form.    Hence  those  genera  are  not  now 
generally  recognised  which  difier  only  in  being  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branousfrond,  or  in  being  stalked,  especially  since  frustules  contained 
for  example,  in  Schizonema,'  have  been  seen  to  escape  from  it  and 
to  be  prevented  from  returning  again  to  it  m  company  with  the 
sister  Navicuhv.     Hence  the  genera  Schizonema,  Berkehya,  and 
Dickiea  must  be  reunited  to  Navicula  ;  Cocconema,  Endo^^ma,  and 
CoUetonema  to  CymbeUa  ;  and  Homeodadia  to  ^^^tzsc]na.  The- 
S  SaTphenomenon  of  movement  which  may  be  observed  m  many 
teneraof  diatoms-among  which  the  most  singular  is  that  Presented 
CBacillaria  paradoxa  (tig.  400),  in  which  the  rod-like  frustules  are  : 
seen  To  be  continually  gliding  one  along  another,  m  a  retrograde  ■ 
direction  before  they  become  detached-is  found  to  be  in  general  a  , 
movement  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line  so  far  as  they 
meet  with  no  impediment,  while  the  intervention  of  obstacles 
deteiWes  a  passive  change  of  direction.    The  cause  of  this  move- 
ment is  uncertain  ;  but  the  most  probable  interpretation  attributes 
^to  the  action  of  the  changes  resulting  from  the  nutrition  of  the 
cell  which  must  necessarily  absorb  food  in  a  liquid  condition 
Takincr  account  therefore  of  the  relatively  considerable  quantity  of 
Se  "necessary  to  the  organisation  of  the  diatom  cell  m  proportion 
to'te  Sute^dimensions,  and  bearing  in  mmd,  at  the  same  tmie^ 
the  incalculably  small  traces  of  silex  in  solution  m  the  water,  it 
m.y  be  understood  how  active  must  be  the  exchange  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  vice  versa  and  hence  how 
s^ch  ai  exchange  must  determine  a  continual  change  o  position- 
back^rd'  and  Wards,  through  the  reaction  exercised  on  the 

the  orXary  ^  "'^'"^''•^^  almost  exactly  as  among  the  Des.nd^ac^^, 
the  oiclinaiy  .  ^he  production  of  two  zygo- 

except  that  it  ^o"^^"^  ^  rj.^  Snrirella  fig.  404  ,  the  « 

spores'  instead      a   -  separate  froili  each  other 

valves  of  two  free  a^^^^^^^  (probably  included  in  their_  pnmordiaU 
and  the  two  endoc^uoi       ^ p         y  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  . 

^.Zet^i^^^^^^^^^  envelope  ,;  and  in  due  ti.e 
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this  'zygospore'  shapes  itself  into  a  frustule  resembling  tliat  of  its 
parent,  but  of  larger  size.  But  in  Epithemia  (lig.  397,  A,  B),  the 
tirst  diatom  in  which  the  conjugating  process  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Thwaites ' — the  endoclirome  of  each  of  the  conjugating  frustules(C,  D) 
appears  to  divide  at  the  time  of  its  discharge  into  two  halves  ;  each 
half  coalesces  with  half  of  the  other  endochronie  ;  and  thus  two 
'  zygospores  '  (E,  F)  are  formed,  which,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
become  invested  with  a  gelatinous  envelope,  and  gradually  assume 
the  foi-m  and  markings  of  the  parent  frustules,  but  grow  to  a  very 
much  larger  size,  the  sporangial  masses  having  obviously  a  power  of 
self-increase  up  to  the  time  when  their  envelopes  are  consolidated. 
It  seems  to  be  in  this  way  that  the  normal  size  is  recovered,  after 
the  progressive  diminution  which  is  incident  to  repeated  binary 
multiplication.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  '  zygospores  '  much 
remains  to  be  learnt  ;  and  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 
Appearances  have  been 

seen  which  make  it  al-        A        B  c  1, 

most  certain  that  the 
contents  of  each  zygo- 
spore break  up  into  a 
brood  of  ffonids,  and 
that  it  is  from  these 
that  the  new  genera- 
tion originates.  These 
gonids,  if  each  be  sur- 
rounded (as  in  many 
other  cases)  by  a  distinct 
cyst,  may  remain  unde- 
veloped for  a  consider- 
able period  ;  and  they 
must  augment  consider- 
ably in  size  before  they 
obtain  the  dimensions  of 
the  parent  frustule.  It 
is  in  this  stage  of  the 
process  that  the  modify- 
ing influence  of  external 
agencies  is  most  likely 
to  exert  its  efiects  ;  and 
it  may  be  easily  con- 
'  ceived  that  (as  in  higher 
plants  and  animals)  this  influence  may  give  rise  to  various  diversities 
among  the  respective  individuals  of  the  same  brood  ;  which  diversi- 
ties, as  we  have  seen,  will  be  transmitted  to  all  the  repetitions  of  each 
that  are  produced  by  the  process  of  binary  division.  Hence  a  very 
considerable  latitude  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  limits  of  species,  when  the 
uifferent  forms  of  Diatomacea;  are  compared  ;  and  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  a  most  important  question  arises  as  to  what  are  those 
nmits — a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  such  a  careful 

oo,^"^,!,,'^"""''      Natural  Hislorij,  vol.  xx.  ser.  i.  1847,  pi>.  9,  313;  and  vol.  i. 
-•  "tsr.  11.  XB18,  p.  IGl. 

M  M 


Fig.  397.— Conjugation  of  Einthemia,  turgida  :  A, 
front  view  of  single  frustule ;  B,  side  view  of  the 
same ;  C,  two  frustules  with  their  concave  surfaces 
in  close  apposition;  D,  front  view  of  one  of  the 
frustules,  showing  the  separation  of  its  valves  ;  E, 
F,  side  and  front  views  after  the  formation  of  the 
zygospores. 
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:  study  of  the  entire  life-history  of  every  single  type  as  may  advan* 
tac^eously  occupy  the  attention  of  many  a  microscopist  who  is  at 
present  devoting  himself  to  the  resolution  of  the  markmgs  on  diatom- 
valves,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  reputed  species  by  the  detection 
of  minute  differences.'  . 

This  formation  of  what  are  termed  '  auxospores  —as  serving  Ui 
augment  the  size  of  the  cells  wliich  are  to  give  origin  to  a  new 
generation-takes  place  on  a  very  different  plan  in  some  of  those 
filamentous  types,  such  as  Mdosira{&g.  395.  A,  B)  in  which  a  strange 
inequality  p/esents  itself  in  the  diameters  of  the  difierent  cells  oithe 
same  filament,  the  larger  ones  being  usually  m  various  stages  of 
binary  subdivision,  by  which  they  multiply  themselves  longitudinally. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Thwaites  {loc  cU.)  these  also 
are  the  products  of  a  kind  of  conjugation  between  the  adjacent  cells 
of  the  ordinary  diameter,  taking   place  before  the  completion  of 
their  separation.    He  describes  the  endochrome  of  particular  fnis- 


stages,  a,  h,  c,  of  multiplication. 

greatly  exceeding  them  m  size.  From  ^Y^^f  f^^^Xr  fo m  takes 
it  seems  probable  that  a  gradual  ^^^'^y^^^^^^^tt^^^^^^^^^  checked 
place  in  subsequent  subdivisions,  a  furthei  reduction  oe 

1  See  on  this  subject  a  valuable  paper^P^c^;^ 
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"by  .a  new  formation  of  zygospores.  Whether  this,  formation  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  '  conjugation '  (as  supposed  by  Mr.  Thwaites), 
is  still  doubtful,  some  later  observers  regarding  '  auxosjDores '  as 
simply  enlarged  forms  of  single  cells. 

Most  of  the  diatoms  which  are  not  iixed  by  a  stipe  possess  some 
power  of  spontaneous  movement ;  and  this  is  especially  seen  in  those 
Avhose  frustules  are  of  a  long  narrow  form,  such  as  that  of  the 
Maviculce  generally.    The  motion  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  being  usually 
&  series  of  jerks,  which  carry  forward  the  frustule  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  and  then  carry  it  back  through  nearly  the  same  path. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  motion  is  smooth  and  equable,  and  this  is 
•especially  the  case  with  the  curious  Bacillaria  imradoxa  (hg.  400), 
whose  frustules  slide  over  each  other  in  one  direction  until  they  are 
all  but  detached,  and  then  slide  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction, 
repeating  this  alternate  movement  at  very  regular  intervals.^  In 
either  case  the  motion  is  obviously  quite  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  of  beings  possessed  of  a  power  of  self-direction.    '  An  obstacle 
in  the  path,'  says  Mr.  W.  Smith,  'is  not  avoided,  but  pushed  aside  ; 
or,  if  it  be  sufi&cient  to  avert  the  onward  course  of  the  frustule,  the 
latter  is  detained  for  a  time  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  occu- 
pied in  its  forward  progression,  and  then  retires  from  the  impediment 
as  if  it  had  accomplished  its  full  course.'    The  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  those  motile  forms  of  proto- 
phytes  which  have  been  already  described  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  traced  to  any  organ  of  impulsion,  and  the  cause  of  it  is 
still  obscure.    By  Mr.  W.  Smith  it  is  referred  to  forces  opei-ating 
within  the  frustule,  and  originating  in  the  vital  operations  of 
growth  &c.  which  may  cause  the  surrounding  fluid  to  be  drawn  in 
through  one  set  of  apertures  and  expelled  through  the  other. '■^    '  If,' 
as  he  remarks,  '  the  motion  be  produced  by  the  exosmose  taking  place 
alternately  at  one  and  the  other  extremity,  while  endosmose  is 
proceeding  at  the  other,  an  alternating  movement  would  be  the 
result  in  frustules  of  a  linear  form  ;  whilst  in  others  of  an  elliptical 
•or  orbicular  outline,  in  which  foramina  exist  along  the  entire  line  of 
suture,  the  movements,  if  any,  must  be  irregular  or  slowly  lateral. 
Such  is  precisely  the  case.    The  backward  and  forward  movements 
•of  the  NaviculK  have  been  already  described  ;  in  Stmrella  (iig.  404) 
and  Campylodiscus  (fig.  405)  the  motion  never  proceeds  further  than 
a  languid  roll  from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  in  Gomphonema 
(fig.  414),  in  which  a  foramen  fulfilling  the  nutritive  office  is  found  at 
the  larger  extremity  only,  the  movement  (which  is  only  seen  when 
the  frustule  is  separated  from  its  stipe)  is  a  hardly  perceptible 
advance  ui  intermitted  jerks  in  the  direction  of  the  narrow  end.' 

of  witneisfng'"'^^  phenomenon  the  Author  has  himself  repeatedly  had  the  opportunity 

iil  ^'  ^^^-"^  objected  to  this  view,  by  the  authors  of  the  Micrographic  Dic- 
"ojjary,  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  lilce  movements  would  be  frequently  met 
in  minute  unicellular  organisms.    But  there  are  no  otlier  such  organisms 

■  wmcn  the  ceU  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  in  an  impermeable  envelope,  so  that  the 
inlfi  1   cV"'"    expulsion  of  fluid  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  definite  points, 

i.Hieaa  of  being  allowed  to  take  place  equally  (as  in  other  unicellular  organisms)  over 
1881  p  102      '^^^    ^'^'^  Mereschkowski  in  Journ.  Boy.  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  i.  ser.  ii. 
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The  principles  upon  which  this  interesting  group  should  be  classi- 
fied camiot  be  properly  determined  until  the  history  of  the  genera- 
tfve  process-ofwLh^iothing  whatever  is  yet  known  in  a 

portion  of  diatoms,  and  but  little  in  any  of  them --shall  have  beeri 
troZc^hly  followed  out.  The  observations  of  Focke  render  it 
hi°hlv  probable  that  many  of  the  forms  at  present  considered  asdis- 
St'frCeach  other  woid  prove  to  be  bu  ^iffe^nt  stat  of  ^^^^^ 
■t  +i,mv  inhnlp  historv  were  ascertained.  Un  tne  otner  nana, 
'^XlTZ:^f  l^^^^  that  some  which  appear  to  be  nearly 

relatecMn  the  structure  of  their  frustules  and  m  their  mode  of 
.wtvi  mav  Drove  to  have  quite  different  modes  of  reproduction. 

ITnrter  tee^^^^^^^^^       classification  must  be  merely  provisional; 

idTn  the  notice  no^  to  be  taken  of  some  of  the  most  mterestmg 

tas  of  thT^  the  method  of  Professor  Kutzmg,  whick 


Fig.  399.— Meri*'ow  circnlarc. 


Fig.  400, 

Fig.  400. — Bacillariaparadoxa. 


t  lO.  o-Hii. — i'J-i"  "  

+bP  characters  of  the  individual  frustules,  is  followed, 
is  based  upon  the  ^^^^^^^  g^ith,  which  was  founded  on 

in  preference  to  that  of  ^^-^  '^^^  frustules 

the  degree  of  connection  remain   »    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

after  binary  division.^  ^  J^^,  '^^"'^f^.i^ion  being  entire,  so  that  the 
four  conditions  :  (a)  free,  the  Wy  dn  1^^^^         =     completed  ;  (6) 

information. 
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which  will  be  continuous  (tig.  396  A,  B,)  if  the  cohesion  extend  to 
the  entire  surfaces  of  tlie  sides  of  the  frustules,  but  may  be  a  mere 
zigzag  chain  (lig.  402)  if  the  cohesion  be  limited  to  their  angles  ;  {d) 
aggregated  into  a  frond  (tig.  415),  which  consists  of  numerous  frustules 
more  or  less  regularly  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  investment. 

Commencing  with  the  last-named  division  (A),  tlie  first  family 
is  that  of  Eunotiea',  of  which  we  have  already  seen  a  characteristic 
■example  in  Ejnthemia  turgida  (fig.  397).  The  essential  characters 
of  this  family  consist  in  the  more  or  less  lunate  form  of  the  frustules 
in  the  lateral  view  (fig.  397,  B),  and  in  the  striae  being  continuous 
across  the  valves  without  any  interruption  by  a  longitudinal  line.  In 
the  genus  Ennotia  the  frustules  are  free  ;  in  Epithemia  they  are  very 
■commonly  adherent  by  the  flat  or  concave  surface  of  the  connecting 
zone ;  and  in  Himantidiuni  they  are  usually  united  into  ribbon-like 
filaments.  In  the  family  Meridiem  we  find  a  similar  union  of  the 
transversely  striated  individual  frustules ;  but  these  are  narrower 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
so  as  to  have  a  cuneate  or 
wedge-like  form,  and  are 
regularly  disposed  with  their 
corresponding  extremities 
always  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  fila- 
ment is  curved  instead  of 
straight,  as  in  the  beautiful 
Meridion  circidcm'e  (fig. 
•399).  Although  this  plant, 
when  gathered  and  placed 
under  the  microscope,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of 
circles  overlying  one  an- 
other, it  really  grows  in  a 
helicoid  (screw-like)  form, 
making  several  continuous 
turns.  This  diatom  abounds 
in  many  localities  in  this 
country  ;  but  there  is  none 
in  which  it  presents  itself 
in  such  rich  luxuriance  as 
in  the  mountain-brooks 
about  West  Point  in  the 


Fig.  401. — Licmophora  flabellaia. 

United  States,  the  bottoms  of  which,  according  to  Professor  Bailey, 
'  are  literally  covered  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  with  a  ferru- 
ginous-coloured mucous  matter,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
which,  on  examination  by  the  microscope,  proves  to  be  filled  with 
millions  and  millions  of  these  exquisitely  beautiful  siliceous  bodies, 
ilivery  submerged  stone,  twig,  and  spear  of  grass  is  enveloped  by 
them,  and  the  waving  plume-like  appearance  of  a  filamentous  body 
covered  in  this  way  is  often  very  elegant.'  The  frustules  of  Meridion 
are  attached  when  young  to  a  gelatinous  cushion  ;  but  this  disappears 
with  the  advance  of  age.  In  the  family  Licmojjhorece  also  the  frustules 
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are  wed-e-shaped  ;  in  some  genera  they  have  transverse  markings, 
X  It  in  others  these  are  dehcient ;  but  in  most  mstances  there  are 
To  be  Ob  erved  t^vo  longitudmal  suture-like  hnes  on  each  valve  ( wl.ich 
h°  ve  received  the  special  designation  of  v^Ua^  connecting  their  two- 
eSremTtiel      The  newly  formed  part  of  the  stipe  m  the  genus 
extiemimeb.    _  j  becominc;  double  with  each  act  of 

Lic7nophora,_  instead      J^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  the  frus- 

Ki'i-invv  division  of  the  frustule,  increases  lu  iJi^a.^  , 
Ss  lhem  elves  remain  coherent,  so  that  a  beautiful  fan-like  aiTange- 
tuiestnemsBi>c=>  .      .  snlitting  away  of  a  few  frustules 

ment  is  V^'od^^^f  (^S-lf)-^^  other,  before 

seems  occasionally  to  ^^'^k';  P^^^' J' ^  ^l^e  entire  plant  presents  us 
the  elongation  of  the  «^  P«  >  .^^^  tiie  summit  of  the 

^ith  a  more  or  less  <^omvlete  flMkc  or  tan  up  irregularly 
branches,  with  imperfect  flabella.       ^^^^^^^^^^^  throughout  the 

entire  length  of  the  foot- 
stalk. This  beautiful  plant 
is  marine,  and  is  attached 
to  seaweeds  and  zoo- 
phytes. 

In  the  next  family,  that  • 
of  Fragilariece,  the  frus- 
tules are  of  the  same- 
breadth  at  each  end,  so- 
that  if  they  unite  into  a 
filament  they  form  a 
straight  band.     In  some 


genera  they  are  smooth,  in 
others  transversely  striated,, 
with    a   central    nodule ;. 
when  strife  are  present,  they 
run  across  the  valves  mth- 
out  interruption.    To  this- 
family  belongs  the  genus 
Diatoma,  wliich  gives  its 
name  to  the  entire  group, 
that  name  (which  means 
cutting  through)  being  sug- 
gested by  the  curious  habit 
of  the  genus,  in  which  the 
frustules.    after  division, 
separate  from  each  other 

alono-  their  lines  of  junction,  but  remain  co^^^^^^^^^/n^^^I'l'^'Xi 
tZtto  form  zigzag  ihains  (fig  402).    The  J^^^^^^^ 
turned  sideways  {a)  ai-e  seen  o  be  ^.^^'^-gly  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
stria-  which  extend  into  the  front  view.    The  Piopo^'^      "  ^q,,. 
the  len-th  and  the  breadth  of  each  valve  is  found  to.^aiy  so  co 
s^eraWy  that,  if  the  extre.ne  forms  only  were  co-pa-^^^ 
would  seem  adequate  ground  for  ^-^^^^Z^^fl^ 
rff-.,.PTit  wpcies     The  genus  inhabits  fresh  water,  pieteiun^  =, 
"1^:^:111^^^^      -Hch  it  is  sometimes  very  abnndar^  TJ  ; 
gZ^s  FrayiJaria   is  nearly  allied  to  Diatoma,  the  difleie 


Fig.  402.  Fig.  4°3- 

iO'i^Diatoma  vulgarc:  a,  side  view  of 
frustule  ;  b,  frustule  undergoing  division. 
Fig  iO-i—Ch-amviatoplwr  a  serpentina:  a,n-ont 
and  side  views  of  single  frustule ;  h,  &  front  and 
end  views  of  divided  frustule ;  c,  frustule  about 
to  undergo  division;  d,  frustule  completely 
divided. 
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between  them  consisting  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  adhesion  of  the 
frustules,  wliicJi  in  Fragilana  form  long,  straight  lilaments  with 
parallel  sides  ;  the  iilaments,  however,  as  the  name  of  the  genus  im- 
plies, very  readily  break  up  into  their  component  frustules,  often 
separating  at  the  slightest  touch.  Its  various  species  are  very 
common  in  pools  and  ditches.  This  family  is  connected  with  the 
next  by  the  ^ems,  AHtzscJbia,  which  is  a  somewhat  aberrant  form,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  a  jDrominent  keel  on  each  valve,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  portions  which  are  usually  unequal,  while  the  entire 
valve  is  sometimes  curved,  as  in  ]S\  sigmoidea,  which  has  been 
used  as  a  test  object,  but  is  not  suitable  for  that  purpose  on  account 
of  the  extreme  variability  of  its  striation.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is. 
the  genus  Jiacillaria,  so  named  from  the  elongated  stafl-like  form  of 
its  frustules  ;  its  valves  have  a  longitudinal  punctated  keel,  and 
their  transverse  stride  are  interrupted  in  the  median  line.  The 
principal  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  jmradoxa,  whose  remarkable 
movement  has  been  ah-eady  described.  Owing  to  this  displacement 
of  the  frustules,  its  filaments  seldom  present  themselves  with  straight 
parallel  sides,  but  nearly  always  in  forms  more  or  less  oblique,  such, 
as  those  represented  in 

fig.  400.     This  curious        A  B  C 

object  is  an  inhabitant 
of  salt  or  of  brackish 
water.  Many  of  the 
species  formerly  ranked 
under  this  genus  are  now 
referred  to  the  genus 
Diatoma.  The  genera 
Nitzschia  and  Bacillaria 
have  been  associated  by 
Mr.  Ralfs  '  with  some 
other  genera  which  agree 
with  them  in  the  bacillar 
or  staff-like  form  of  the 
frustules  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  longitudinal 
keel,  in  the  sub-family  Nitzschiea',  which  ranks  as  a  section  of 
the  Simrelleci'.  Another  sub-family,  Synedrecp,  consists  of  the 
genus  Synedra  and  its  allies,  in  which  the  bacillar  foi-m  is  retained, 
but  the  keel  is  wanting,  and  the  valves  are  but  little  broader  than 
the  front  of  the  frustule. 

In  the  Surirelh.m  proper  the  frustules  are  no  longer  bacillar, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  valves  is  usually  (though  not  always)  greater 
than  the  front  view.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  genus. 
SurireUn,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  supposed  '  canaUculi,' 
is  derived  from  the  longitudinal  line  down  the  centre  of  each  valve 
(fig.  404,  A)  and  the  prolongation  of  the  margins  into  '  aliB.'  Numerous, 
species  are  known,  which  are  mostly  of  a  somewhat  ovate  form, 

'  See  Pritcharcl'B  Infusoria,  4th  ed.  p.  940.  The  genus  Nitzschia  vviis  in  the 
nrst  nistance  placed  hy  Mr.  Ralfs  in  tlio  family  Fragilariem,  and  the  genus  Bacil- 
'arj«  m  the  family  S«rireWef5. 


Fig.  404. — Surirella  constricta  :  A,  side  view ; 
B,  front  view  ;  C,  binary  subdivision. 
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some  being  broader  and  others  narrower  than  .S'.  constricta;  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  or  brackish  water, 
though  some  few  are  marine  ;  and  several  occur  in  those  infusorial 
earths  which  seem  to  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes, 
such  as  that  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  in  Ireland  (fig.  419,  h,  c,  k). 
In  the  genus  Campylodiscus  (fig.  405)  the  valves  are  so  greatly  in- 
creased in  breadth  as  to  present  almost  the  form  ot  discs  (A),  and 
at  the  same  time  have  more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  twist  or  saddle- 
shaped  curvature  (B).    It  is  in  this  genus  that  the  supposed  '  cana- 
Uculi '  are  most  developed,  and  it  is  consequently  here  that  they  may 
be  best  studied  ;  and  of  there  being  here  really  costce,  or  internally 
proiectinc^  ribs,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  remain  after  examination 
of  them  under  the  binocular  microscope,  especially  with  the  'black- 
eround  '  illumination.    The  form  of  the  valves  in  most  of  the  species 
is  circular  or  nearly  so  ;  some  are  nearly  flat,  whdst  in  others  the 
twist  is  'greater  than  in  the  species  here  represented,    borne  of 
the  species  are  marine,  whilst  others  occur  in  fresh  water;  a  very  • 
beautiful  form,  the  C.  clypeus,  exists  in  such  abundance  m  the 


Fig.  iOS.—Campylodiscus  costatus  :  A,  front  view 


B,  side  view. 


infusorial  Stratum  discovered  by  Professor  f  ^^.^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ezer,  in  Bohemia,  that  the  earth  seems  almost  ^3?^^'^^^°^^^^^^^ 
The  next  family,  Striatellece.,  forms  "f  .-^^^P' ^  the 

entiated  from  every  other  by  t^r^^l^^S^^^f^^tni^  formed  by 
connecting  portions  of  the  frustules,  these  cost^  h  do  not 

the  inward  projection  of  annular  siliceous  plates  ^/j^^f^^^^ 
however,  reach  to  the  centre),  so  as  to  form  septa  ^^^^^^^mg  the  c^^^^^ 
of  the  cell  into  imperfectly  separated  chambers     In  "^^"^^^^^ 
these  annular  septa  are  only  formed  during        P;^f  "^.^^^^^^ 
valves  in  the  act  of  division,  and  on  each  i^e^i^^^^^.  .^f/^,f  Xr 
duction,  being  thus  always  definite       .-^-^^  ^  -  j  st  m 
'  cases  the  formation  of  the  septa  is  continued  af  ei  ^'i^  P 
of  the  valves,  and  is  repeated  an  uncertain  ^^"-^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
thfl  recurrence  of  a  new  valve-production,  so  that  tlie  annua 
■td:fiZ  Tuuray..r.    In  the  ^ous  6V«.,.^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
Vficr  403^  the  septa  have  several  undulations  and  "^'^"^^^^  '-.Ij 
isl^o  fonl  serpentine  curves,  the  number  of  -J-  -^^.^^      ,  t 
the  length  of  the  frustule.    The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  val^e 
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Grammatophora  are  very  finely  striated,  and  some  species,  as  G'. 
s^ihtilissima  and  G.  marina,  are  used  as  test-objects.  The  frustules 
in  most  of  the  genera  of  this  family  sepai'ate  into  zigzag  chains,  as 
in  Diatoma  ;  but  in  a  few  instances  they  cohere  into  a  filament,  and 
still  more  rarely  they  are  furnished  with  a  stipe.  The  small  family 
Terpsinoece  was  separated  by  Mr.  Ralfs  from  the  Striatellece,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  allied  in  general  characters,  because  its  septa 
(which  in  the  latter  are  longitudinal  and  divide  the  central  portions 
into  chambers)  are  transverse,  and  are  confined  to  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  frustules,  which  appear  in  the  front  view  as  in  Biddulphiece. 
The  typical  form  of  this  family  is  the  Te7'psinoc  musica,  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  markings  of  its  costse  bear  to 
musical  notes. 

We  next  come  to  two  families  in  which  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  frustules  are  circular ;  so  that,  according  to  the  flatness  or 
convexity  of  the  valves  and  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  hooped 
band,  the  frustules  may  have  the  form  either  of  thin  discs,  short 
cylinders,  bi-convex  lenses,  oblate  spheroids,  or  even  of  spheres. 
Looking  at  the  structure  of  the  individual  frustules,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  two  families,  Melosirece  and  Coscino- 
discece,  is  by  no  means  distinct,  the  principal  difference  between 
them  being  that  the  valves  of  the  latter  are  commonly  areolated, 

I  whilst  those  of  the  former  are  smooth.  Another  important  differ- 
ence, however,  lies  in  this,  that  the  frustules  of  the  C oscinodisceo} 

I  are  always  free,  whilst  those  of  the  Melosirecn  remain  coherent  into 

I  filaments,  which  often  so '  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  simple 

i  ConfervacecK  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  only  by  the  effect  of 

!  heat.    Of  these  last  the  most  important  genus  is  Melosira  (fig.  395). 

:  Some  of  its  species  are  marine,  others  fresh-water  ;  one  of  the  latter, 
M.  ochracea,  seems  to  grow  best  in  boggy  pools  containing  a  fer- 
rugmous  impregnation  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Pi'ofessor  Ehrenberg  that 
it  takes  up  from  the  water,  and  incorporates  with  its  own  substance, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron.    The  filaments  of  Melosira  very 

'  commonly  fall  apart  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  in  the  infusorial 
earths  in  which  some  species  abound  the  frustules  are  always 
found  detached  (fig.  419,  a,  a,  d,  d).  The  meaning  of  the  remarkable 
difierence  in  the  sizes  and  forms  of  the  frustules  of  the  same 
filaments  (fig.  395)  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  The  sides  of 
the  valves  are  often  marked  with  radiating  strije  (fig.  419,  d,  d)  ; 
and  in  some  species  they  have  toothed  or  serrated  margins,  by  which 

'  the  frustules  lock  together.  To  this  family  belongs  the  genus  Hyalo- 
discus,  of  which  H.  subtilis  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the 
late  Professor  Bailey  as  a  test-object,  its  disc  being  marked,  like  the 
engme-t^rned  back  of  a  watch,  with  lines  of  exceeding  delicacy, 
only  visible  by  good  objectives  and  careful  illumination. 

The  family  Coscinodisceoi  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 

•  beautiful  of  those  discoidal  diatoms  of  which  the  valves  do  not 
present  any  considerable  convexity,  and  are  connected  by  a  narrow 
/-one.  The  genus  Coscinodiscus,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from 
most  of  the  genera  of  this  family  by  not  having  its  disc  divided  into 

'■compartments,  is  of  great  interest  from  the  vast  abundance  of  its 
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valves  in  certain  fossil  deposits  (fig.  418,  a,  a,  a),  especially  tli& 
infusorial  earth  of  Richmond  in  Virginia,  of  Bermuda,  and  of  Oi-an, 
as  also  in  guano.    Each  frustule  is  of  discoidal  shape,  being  com- 
posed of  two  delicately  undulating  valves  united  by  a  hoop  ;  so  that 
if  the  frustules  remain  in  adhesion,  they  would  form  a  filament 
resembling  that  of  Melosira  (fig.  39.5,  B).     The  regularity  of  the 
hexao'onal  areolation  shown  by  its  valves  renders  them  beautiful 
microscopic  objects  :  in  some  species  the  areola  are  smallest  near 
the  centre  and  gradually  increase  in  size  towards  the  margin  ;  m 
others  a  few  of  the  central  areola;  are  the  largest,  and  the  rest  are 
of  nearly  uniform  size  ;  while  in  others,  again,  there  are  radiating 
lines  formed  by  areola  of  a  size  different  from  the  rest.    Most  of 
the  species  are  either  marine  or  are  inhabitants  of  brackish  water  ; 
when  livino-  they  are  most  commonly  found  adherent  to  sea-weeds, 
or  zoophytes  :  but  when  dead  the  valves  fall  as  a  sediment  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.    In  both  these  conditions  they  were  found  by 


Fig  406— Structure  of  siliceous  valve  of  Coscinodiscus  oculus  iriMs-.  1,  hexagonal' 
areola  of  inner  or  '  eye-spot '  layer;  2,  areola  of  outer  li.yer. 

Professor  J   Quekett  in  connection  with  zoophytes  which  had  been 
brought  home  from  Melville  Island  by  Sir  E.  Parry  ;  and  the  species 
seem  to  be  ^identical  with  those  of  the  Richmond  earth,  ihe 
investigations  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson  '  on  Coscmod^cus  omim 
iridis  show  that  the  peculiar  '  eye-Hke  appearance  m  the  centre  ot 
each  of  its  hexagonal  areolae  arises  from  the  Intermingling  of  the 
markings  of  twS  distinct  layers,  differing  considerably  m  structur^ 
themaridngs  of  the  lower  layer  being  partially  seen  through  t^^^^ 
of  the  upper.    By  fracturing  these  diatoms  Mr.  Stephenson  sue 
ceedecl  in  separating  portions^f  the  two  layers,  so  that  each  could 
be  examinee?  singly.'   He  also  mounted  them  -^-"^^^^  / 
carbon   the  refractive  index  of  which  is  high  ;  and  also  in 
sltTon  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  has  a  s 
higher  refractive  index.    If  we  suppose  a  diatom  to  be  ; 
Zve.  depressions,  t}.ey.youU  act  as  -ncave  lenses  m  au,  h-l 
i<5  less  -efractive  than  their  own  silex  ;  but  when  such  lense 
nirrsi  in  bisulphide  of .  carbon,  or  in  tl-  ^^^^^ 
they  would  be  converted  into  convex  lewises  of  the  i^oie  letr 
subltance,  and  have  their  action  m  air  reversed.  Analogous 
1  Monthly  Microscoincal  Journal,  vol.  x.  1873,  p.  1. 
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opposite  changes  must  take  phxce  when  convex  diatom -lenses  are- 
viewed  Urst  in  air,  and  then  in  the  more  refractive  media.  Applying; 
these  and  others  tests  to  Coseinodiscus  orulnft  iridis,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son considered  both  layers  to  be  composed  of  hexagons,  represented' 
in  fig.  -t06,  from  dniwings  by  Mr.  Stewart.  The  upper  layer  is. 
much  stronger  and  thicker  than  the  lower  one,  and  the  framework 
of  its  hexagons  more  readily  exhibits  its  beaded  appearance.  The 
lower  layer  is  nearly  transparent,  and  little  conspicuous  when  seen 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  except  as  shown  in  the  figure,  when  the 
framewoi-k  of  the  hexagons  and  the  rings  in  the  midst  of  them 
appear  thickened  and  more  refractive.  In  both  layers  the  balance 
of  observations  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  hexagons  have  no  floors, 
and  are  in  fact  perforated  by  foramina  like  those  of  minute  poly- 
cystina.  The  cells  formed  by  the  hexagons  of  the  upper  layer  are 
ipf  considerable  depth  ;  those  of  the  lower  layer  are  shallower.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  living  forms  of  Coscinodisci  should  be  carefully 
examined  ;  since,  if  they  really  have  foramina,  some  minute  organs, 
may  be  protruded  through  them. 

The  genus  Actinocychis  ^  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  form, 
but  differs  in  the  markings  of  its  valvular  discs,  which  are  minutely 
and  densely  punctated  or  areolated,  and  are  divided  radially  by 
single  or  double  dotted  lines,  which,  however,  are  not  continuous 
but  interrupted.  The  discs  are  generally  iridescent  ;  and,  when 
mounted  in  balsam,  they  present  various  shades  of  brown,  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  red  ;  blue  or  purple,  however,  being  the  most 
frequent.  An  immense  number  of  species  have  been  erected  by 
Professor  Ehrenberg  on  minute  differences  presented  by  the  rays  as. 
to  number  and  distribution  ;  but  since  scarcely  two  specimens  can 
be  found  in  which  there  is  a  perfect  identity  as  to  these  particulars, 
it  is  evident  that  such  minute  differences  between  organisms  other- 
wise similar  are  not  of  sufficient  account  to  serve  for  the  separation  of' 
species.  This  form  is  very  common  in  guano  from  Ichaboe.  Allied 
to  the  preceding  are  the  two  genera  Asterohwipra  and  Asteromphahis, 
both  of  which  have  circular  discs  of  which  the  marginal  portion  is 
minutely  areolated,  whilst  the  central  area  is  smooth  and  perfectly 
hyaline  in  appearance,  but  is  divided  by  lines  into  radial  compart- 
ments which  extend  from  the  central  umbilicus  towards  theperiphery. 
The  difference  between  them  simply  consists  in  this,  that  in  Astero- 
lampra  all  the  compartments  are  similar  and  equidistant  and  the  rays 
equal,  whilst  in  Astfroviphahis  (PI.  I,  fig.  3)  two  of  the  compartments 
are  closer  together  than  the  rest,  and  the  enclosed  hyaline  ray  (which 
IS  distmguished  as  the  median  or  basal  ray)  differs  in  form  fron\ 
the  others,  and  is  sometimes  specially  continuous  with  the  umbilicus, 
ihe  eccentricity  thus  produced  in  the  other  rays  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  another  generic  designation,  Spatangidinm  ;  but  it  may  b& 
doubted  whether  this  is  founded  on  a  valid  distinction.^  These 


.    2  „  -„   h  ...Smith. 

Trn,,o    iiV-'®"      r, Science,  vol.  vii.  185!),  p.  158:  and  in 

Wa^  :  1  i^l?'"'"^-  '^"£:  ™1-  viii.  n.8.  18(i0,  p.  102,  and  vol.  x.  1862,  p.  41 ;  alsa 

Walhch  m  the  same  Transactions,  vol.  viii.  1800,  p  44.  .  1       .  '  ' 
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heautiful  discs  are  for  the  most  part  obtainable  from  guano,  and 
from  soundings  in  tropical  and  antarctic  seas.    From  these  we  pass 
on  to  the  genus  Aciinoptychus  (fig.  407),  of  which  also  the  frustules 
are  discoidal  in  form,  but  in  which  each  valve,  instead  of  being  fiat, 
has  an  undulating  surface,  as  is  seen  in  front  view  (B),  giving  to 
the  side  view  (A)  the  appearance  of  being  marked  by  radiating 
bands.    Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  shape,  the  whole  surface  cannot 
be  brought  into  focus  at  once  except  with  a  low  power  ;  and  the 
difference  of  aspect  which  the  different  radial  divisions  present  in 
fig.  407  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  one  set  is  out  of  focus  whilst 
the  other  is  in  it,  since  the  appearances  are  reversed  by  merely 
altering  the  focal  adjustment.    The  number  of  radial  divisions  has 
been  considered  a  character  of  sufficient  importance  to  serve  for  the 
distinction  of  species  ;  but  this  is  probably  subject  to  variation  ; 
since  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  discs,  of  which  one  has  (say) 
eight,  and  another  ten  such  divisions,  but  which  are  precisely  alike  m 

every  other  particular.  ihe 
valves  of  this  genus  also  are 
very  abundant  in  the  infusorial 
earth  of  Richmond,  Bermuda, 
and  Oran  (tig.  418,  b,  b,  b),  and 
many  of  the  same  species  have 
been  found  in  guano  and 
in  the  seas  of  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  frustules  in 
their  living  state  appear  to  be 
generally  attached  to  sea-weeds 
or  zoophytes. 

The   Bermuda   earth  also  contains   the  very  beautiful  form 
which,  though  scarcely  separable  from  Actinoptychus  except  by 
its  marcxinal  spines,  has  received  from  Professor  Ehrenberg  the  dis- 
incSve^ppeliation  of  Heliopelta  (sun-shield).  The  f  Ject  .  reFe- 
sented  as  seen  on  its  interned  aspect  by  the  parabobc  illummator^ 
which  brings  into  view  certain  features  that  can  scarcely  be  seen  by 
K^rdinary  transmitted  light.    Five  of  the  radial  divisions  are  seen  to  be 
maSedU  into  circular  areola  ;  but  in  the  five  w^iich  alternate  -^ 
them  a  minute  beaded  structure  is  observable.    Tins  may  be  ^hown 
by  careful  adjustment  of  the  focus,  to  exist  oyer  the  whole  ^^ter  or  o 
the  valve,  even  on  the  divisions  in  which  the  circular  areolation  is 
here  displayed  ;  and  it  hence  appears  probable  that  this  markmg 
belon-s  to  the  internal  layer,^  and  that  the  circular  areola  on 
.SL  the  outer  layer  of  the  silicified  valves,  ^^-^f 
divisionB  whose  surface  is  here  displayed,  the  areolation  of  tbe  outer 
layer,  when  brought  into  view  by  focussing  down  to  it,  is  seen 
iTformedby  equilateral  triangles;  it  is  not,  lo^e.^^^n^.^ 
well  marked   as  the   circular  areolation  f  .^'2?^^  the 
divisions.    The  dark  spots  seen  at  the  end  of  the  rays,  UKe 

1  It  iB  stated  by  Mr.  Stodder  {Quart.  Jo,u;i.  ^'I^/;;^'^^'%J^<^ 
figut?reptU«  the  inner  Buvface  of  the  valve. 


Fig.  407. — Actinoptychus  undulatus 
A,  side  view ;  B,  front  view. 
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dark  centre,  apisear  to  be  solid  areolations  of  silex  not  traversed 
by  markings,  as  in  many  otlier   diatoms  ;  they  are  apparently 
not  oi-ilices,  as  supposed  by  Professor  Ehrenberg.     Of  this  type, 
again,  specimens  are  found  presenting  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  radial 
di^-isions,  but  in  other  respects  exactly  similar  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
two  specimens  agreeing  in  their  number  of  divisions  may  exhibit 
minute  differences  of  other  kinds  ;  in  fact,  it  is  rare  to  find  two- 
I  that  are  'precisely  alike.    It  seems  probable,  then,  that  we  must 
;  allow  a  considerable  latitude  of  variation  in  these  forms  before 
I  attempting  to  separate  any  of  them  as  distinct  species.  Another 
very  beautiful  discoidal  diatom,  which  occurs  in  guano,  and  is  also- 
[  found  attached  to  sea-weeds  from  difierent  parts  of  the  world 
I  (especially  to  a  species  employed  by  the  Japanese  in  making  soup), 
i  is  the  Arachnoidisais  (Plate  XII),  so  named  from  the  resemblance- 
;  which  the  beautiful  markings  on  its  disc  cause  it  to  bear  to  a 
'  spider's  web.     According  to  Mr.  Shadbolt,i  who  first  carefully 
I  examined  its  structure,  each  valve  consists  of  two  layers  :  the  outer 
i  one,  a  thin  flexible  horny  membrane,  indestructible  by  boilino- 
in  nitric  acid  ;  the  inner  one  siliceous.     It  is  the  former  which 
I  has  upon  it  the  peculiar  spider's  web-like  markings  ;  whilst  it  is 
j  the  latter  that  forms  the  supporting  framework  which  bears  a 
•  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a  circular  Gothic  window.  The 
'  two  can  occasionally  be  separated  entire  by  first  boiling  the  discs 
i  for  a  considerable  time  in  nitric  acid  and  then  carefully  washing 
I  them  in  distilled  water.    Even  without  such  separation,  however 
I  the  distinctness  of  the  two  layers  can  be  made  out  by  focussing 
for  each  separately  under  a  |-  or  i-inch  objective  ;  or  by  look° 
ing  at  a  valve  as  an  opaque  object  (either  by  the  parabolic  illu- 
:  minator,  or  by  the  Lieberkiihn,  or  by  a  side  light)  with  a 
inch  objective,  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other.  But 
it  can  be  seen  to  very  best  advantage  by  the  use  of  apochromatic- 
;  objectives  of  suitable  power  and  a  suitable  diaphragm  for  dark- 
:  f/round  illumination.  ^ 

This  family  is  connected  with  the  succeeding  by  the  small  oroup 
t  mipodiscece,  the  members  of  which  agree  with  the  Coscinodiscem  in 
the  general  character  of  their  discoid  frustules,  and  with  the  Bid- 
i  duljihieai  in  having  areolar  processes  on  their  lateral  surfaces.  In 
the  beautiful  Aidacodiscus  these  areolations  are  situated  near  the 
;  margin,  and  are  connected  with  bands  radiating  from  the  centre  •  the 
:  surface  also  is  frequently  inflated  in  a  manner  that  reminds  us  of 
'  Achnoptychus.    These  forms  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  from 
guano. 

The  members  of  the  next  family,  BiddtdpUefe,  difler  greatly  in 
then-  general  form  from  the  preceding,  being  remarkable  for 
tfte  great  development  of  the  lateral  valves,  which,  instead  of  being 
nearly  flat  or  discoidal,  so  as  only  to  present  a  thin  edge  in  front 
lew  are  so  convex  or  inflated  as  always  to  enter  largely  into  the 
iront  view,  causing  the  central  zone  to  appear  like  a  band  between 

\  ^i<-'rosc.  Society,  Ist  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  4i). 

>  NaoUe  '8  atJ^Pn  ™iifr^  admirable  objects  for  showing  the  'cor.verBlon  of  relief  in 
"uut-is  steieo-pseudoscoiiic  microacope  (p.  97). 
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them.    This  band  is  very  narrow  when  the  new  iVustules  are  first  ' 
produced  by  binary  division,  but  it  increases  gradually  in  breadth, 
until  the  new  frustule  is  fully  formed  and  is  itself  undergoing  the 
same  duplicative  change.    In  BidditVphia  (fig.  396)  the  frustules 
have  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  remain  coherent  by  their  alternate 
anc-les  (which  are  elongated  into  tooth-like  projections),  so  as  to  form 
a  z1"-za<^  chain.    They  are  marked  externally  by  ribbings  which  seem 
to  be  indicative  of  internal  cosUk  partially  sulidividmg  the  cavity. 
Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  beautiful  genus  Istlmvia  (fig.  408),  in 
which  the  frustules  have  a  trapezoidal  form  owing  to  the  oblique 
prolongation  of  the  valves  ;  the  lower  angle  of  each  frustule  is 
coherent  to  the  middle  of  the  next  one  beneath,  and  from  the  basal 
frustule  proceeds  a  stipe  by  which  the  filament  is  attached.  Like 
■-the  preceding,  this  genus  is  marine,  and  is  found  attached  to  the 

sea-weeds  of  our  own  shores.  The  areolated 
structure  of  its  surface  is  very  conspicuous 
both  in  the  valves  and  in  the  connecting 
'  hoop  '  ;  and  this  hoop,  being  silicified,  not 
only  connects  the  two  new  frustules  (as  at 
h,  fig.  408),  until  they  have  separated  from 
each  other,  but,  after  such  separation,  re- 
mains for  a  time  round  one  of  the  frustules, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  truncated  appearance 

{a,  c).  -11 
The  family  Anguliferci',  distmguished 
by  the  angular  form  of  its  valves  in  their 
lateral  aspect,  is  in  many  respects  closely 
allied  to  the  preceding  ;  but  in  the  com- 
parative  flattening   of    their   valves  its 
members  more  resemble  the  CoRcmodiscea 
and  Eupodiscea:.    Of  this  famdy  we  have 
a  characteristic  example  in  the  genus  Tn- 
ceratium,  of  which  striking  form  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species  are  met  with 
in   the   Bermuda    and    other  infusorial 
earths,  while  others  are  inhabitants  of  the 
existing  ocean  and  of  tidal  rivers.  The 
T.  favus  (fig.  393),  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  regularly  marked  of  any  of  these,  occurs  m  the  mud 
of  the  Thames  and  in  various  other  estuaries  on  our  own  coast  t 
his  beei  found,  also,  on  the  surface  of  large  -a-shells  ^^^^^^^ 
narts  of  the  world,  such  as  those  of  Hippopus  and  Ha/iotu^,  betore 
thev  have  been  clekned  ;  and  it  presents  itself  likewise  in  the  uifu- 
orYal  ea^^^^  of  Petersburg  (U.S.A.).    The  pro.iections  at  the  ai  g la 
which  are  shown  in  that  species  are  prolonged  m  some  othe.  spec  es 
nto  '  horL^^^  ;  whilst  in  others,  again,  they  are  mere  tubercular  e  e^^^ 
t?ons    A  thou-h  the  triangular  form  of  the  frustule,  when  looked  at 
s  de  ;ays  t  tlmt  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus,  yet  m  smne  o 
he  pe'cies  there  seems  a  tendency  to  produce  ^-^^<^r^:^f>;;'^f:::^ 
.      .r.J  fnvincj  these  being  marked  as  varieties  by  tlieu  e.x^v 


Fig.  iOS.—Isthmia  nm-vosa. 
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forms.'  This  departure  is  extremely  remarkable,  since  it  breaks 
down  what  seems  at  first  to  be  the  most  distinctive  character  of  the 
<i-enus  ;  and  its  occurrence  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  latitude 
which  we  ought  to  allow  in  other  cases.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to 
distinguish  tlie  square  forms  of  Triceratium  from  those  included  in 
the  g&ims.  Amphitetras,  which  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  cubiform 
shape  of  its  frustules.  In  the  latter  the  frustules  cohere  at  their 
angles,  so  as  to  fomi  zigzag  filaments,  whilst  in  the  former  the  frustules 
are  usually  free,  though  they  have  occasionally  been  found  in  chains. 

Another  group  that  seems  allied  to  the  Biddtdphiece  is  the  curious 
assemblage  of  forms  brought  together  in  the  family  ClicetocereK,  some 
of  the  filamentous  types  of  which  seem  also  allied  to  the  Melosirece. 
The  peculiar  distinction  of  this  group  consists  in  the  presence  of 
tubular  '  awns,'  frequently  proceeding  from  the  connecting  hoop, 
sometimes  spinous  and  serrated,  and  often  of  great  length  (fig.  409)  ; 


Pig.  im.—Climtoceros  WigTiamii  :  a,  front  Fig.  410. — Bacteriastn 

view,  and  b,  side  view  of  frastule  ;  c,  side  furcatum. 
view  of   connecting    hoop   and    awns  ; 
d,  entire  filament. 


by  the  interlacing  of  which  the  frustules  are  united  into  filaments 
whose  continuity,  however,  is  easily  broken.  In  the  genus  Bacterias- 
trum  (fag.  410)  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  of  these  awns 
radiating  from  each  frustule  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  in  some 
instances  regularly  bifurcating.  With  this  group  is  associated  the 
genus  likizosolema,  of  which  several  species  are  distinguished  bvthe 
extraordmary  length  of  the  frustule  (which  may  be  from  six  to 
twenty  times  its  breadth),  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  filament  (fig.  411) 
by  a  transverse  annulation  that  imparts  to  this  filament  a  jointed 
appearance,  and  by  the  termination  of  the  frustule  at  each  end  in  a 

Jour„^''!-£rn^."^^'7^"''  ^^f '?«^"'  memoirs  '  On  the  Genus  Triceraiium  '  m  Quart. 
P-  153-  also  WnlwT  '''''J°'-       ^^J^^'  18*56,  p.  272;  vol.  vi  1858. 

^ratr^:Zttoi:!:^'s\^^^^^^     '''''  ^-  ^ 
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cone,  from  the  apex  of  which  a  straight  awn  proceeds.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  greater  number  of  the  examples  of  this 
curious  family  are  obtained  from  the  stomachs  of  Ascidians,  Salpie, 
Holothuriie,  and  other  marine  animals.' 

The  second  principal  division  (B)  of  the  Diatomacem  consists,  it 
will  be  remembered,  of  those  in  which  the  frustules  have  a  median 
longitudinal  line  and  a  central  nodule.  In  the  first  of  the  families 
which  it  includes,  that  of  Cocconeidea',  tlie  central  nodule  is  obscure 


Fig.  411. — BMzo- 
solenia  imbri- 
cata. 


Fig.  412. — Achnanthes 
longipes  :  a,  h,  c,  d,  e, 
frustules  in  different 
stages  of  binary  divi- 
sion. 


Fig.  413.  —  Gomplionema  gemi- 
iiatum :  its  frustules  connected  by 
a  dichotomous  stipe. 


or  altogether  wanting  on  one  of  the  valves,  which  is  distinguished 
as  the  inferior.  This  family  conisists  but  of  a  single  genus,  Cocconeis, 
which  includes,  however,  a  great  number  of  species,  some  or  other  of 
them  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Their  form  is  usually 
that  of  ellipsoidal  discs,  with  surfaces  more  or  less  exactly  parallel, 
plane  or  slightly  curved  ;  and  they  are  very  commonly  found  adherent 
to  each  other.  The  frustules  in  this  genus  are  frequently  invested  by 
a  membranous  envelope  which  forms  a  border  to  them  ;  but  this 

1  See  Brightwell  in  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Science,  vol.  iv.  1856,  p.  105  r 
vol.  vi.  1858,  p.  9»;  Wallicli  in  Trans.  Microsc.  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  vui.  1860,  p.  4»> 
and  "West,  in  tbe  same,  p.  151. 
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seems  to  belong  to  the  immature  state,  subsequently  disajjpearing 
more  or  less  completely. 

Another  family  in  which  there  is  a  dissimilarity  in  the  two 
lateral  surfaces  is  that  of  the  Achnanthece,  the  frustules  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  bend  they  show  in  the  direction  of  their 
leni'th,  often  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  example  here  repre- 
sented. This  family  contains  free,  adherent,  and  stijaitate  forms, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  the  latter  being  Achnanihes  longipes 
(fig.  which  is  often  found  growing  on  marine  alg£B.  The 

difference  between  the  markings  of  the  upper  and  lower  valves  is 
liere  distinctly  seen  ;  for  while  both  are  traversed  by  striae,  which, 
are  resolvable  under  a  sufficient  power  into  rows  of  dots,  as  well  as. 
by  a  longitudinal  line  which  sometimes  has  a  nodule  at  each  end 
(as  in  Navicida),  the  lower  valve  (a)  has  also  a  transverse  line,  form- 
ing a  stauros,  or  cross,  which  is  wanting  in  the  upper  valve  (e).  A 
persistence  of  the  connecting  membrane,  so  as  to  form  an  additional 
comiection    between  the 

cells,   may  sometimes  be  B  C 

observed  in  this  genus  ; 
thus  in  fig.  412  it  not 
only  holds  together  the 
two  new  frustules  resul- 
ting from  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  lowest  cell,  a, 
which  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely separated  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  it  may 
be  observed  to  invest  the 
two  frustules  b  and  c,  which 

have  not  merely  separated,       iu.-Goviphoncma  geminatum,  more  higlily 
but  are  themselves  begin-    magnified :  A,  side  view  of  frustule ;  B,  front  view ; 
ningto  undergo  binary  sub-    C,  frustule  in  the  act  of  division, 
division  ;  and  it  may  also 

be  perceived  to  invest  the  frustule  d,  from  which  the  frustule  e,  being 
the  terminal  one,  has  more  completely  freed  itself. 

In  the  family  Cymhellecu,  on  the  other  hand,  both  valves  possess 
the  longitudinal  line  with  a  nodule  in  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  but 
the  valves  have  the  general  form  of  those  of  the  Eunotiew,  and  the 
line  is  so  much  nearer  one  margin  than  the  other  that  the  nodule 
is  sometimes  rather  marginal  than  central,  as  we  see  in  Cocconema 
(fig-  419,/). 

The  Gomphonemece^  like  the  Meridiecv  and  Licmophorece,  have 
frustules  which  are  cuneate  or  wedge-shaped  in  their  front  view  (figs, 
41.3,  414),  but  are  distinguished  from  those  forms  by  the  presence  of 
the  longitudinal  line  and  central  nodule.  Although  there  are  some 
free  forms  in  this  family,  the  greater  part  of  them,  included  in  the 
genus  GonipJumema,  have  their  frustules  either  affixed  at  their  bases 
or  attached  to  a  stipe.  This  stipe  seems  to  be  formed  by  an  exu- 
dation from  the  frustule,  which  is  secreted  only  during  the  process 
of  binary  division  ;  hence,  when  this  process  has  been  completed,  the 
extension  of  the  single  filament  below  the  frustules  ceases  ;  but  when 

N  N 
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it  recommences  a  sort  of  joint  or  articulation  is  fornied,  from  which  ' 
a  new  filament  begins  to  sprout  for  each  of  the  half-frustules  ;  and 
when  these  separate,  they  carry  apart  the  peduncles  which  support 
them  as  far  as  their  divergence  can  take  place.  It  is  in  this  mannei' 
that  the  dichotomous  character  is  given  to  the  entii'e  stipe  (fig.  413). 
The  species  of  Gomphonema  are,  with  few  exceptions,  inhabitants  of 
fresh  water,  and  are  among  the  commonest  forms  of  Diatoinacece. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  large  family  Navicuhfp,  the  members 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  symmetry  of  their  frustules,  as 
well  in  the  lateral  as  in  the  front  view,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
median  longitudinal  line  and  central  nodule  in  both  valves.    In  the 
genus  Navicula  and  its  allies  the  frustules  are  free  or  simply 
adherent  to  each  other  ;  while  in  another  large  section  they  are  in- 
cluded within  a  gelatinous  envelope,  or  are  enclosed  in  a  defi- 
nite tubular   or   gelatinous  frond.    Of   the  genus  Xavicula  an 
immense  number  of  species  have  been  described,  the  grounds  (jf 
-separation  being  often  extremely  trivial.    Those  which  have  a 
lateral  sigmoid  curvature  have  been  separated  by  Mr.  "W.  Smith 
under  the  designation  Pleurosigma,  which  is  now  generally  adopted  ; 
but  his  separation  of  another  set  of  species  under  the  name  Pinnu- 
laria  (which  had  been  previously  applied  by  Ehrenberg  to  designate 
the  striated  species),  on  the  ground  that  its  strire  (costse)  are  not 
resolvable  into   dots,  was  not  considered  valid  by  Mr.  ^  Ralfs, 
because  in  many  of  the  more  minute  species  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  with  certainty  between  strife  and  costje.    Mr.  Slack  has 
since  given  an  account  of  the  resolution  of  the  so-called  costje  of 
twelve  species  of  Finnularice  into  '  beaded '  structures. '    The  beauti- 
ful genus  Stauroneis,  which  belongs  to  the  same  group,  differs  from 
all  the  preceding  forms  in  having  the  central  nodule  of  each  valve 
dilated  laterally  into  a  band  free  from  striae,  which  forms  a  cross 
with  the  longitudinal  band.   The  multitudinous  species  of  the  genus 
Mtvicida  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  fresh  water  ;  and  they 
constitute  a  large  part  of  most  of  the  so-called '  infusorial  earths' which 
were  deposited  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  such  deposits  are  the  substances  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  the 
polishing  of  metals,  under  the  names  of  Tripoli  and  rotten-stone;  these 
consist  in  great  part  of  the  frustules  of  jVavicuhe  and  Pinnularm. 
The  Polierschiefer,  or  'polishing  slate,'  of  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  the 
powder  of  which  is  largely  used  in  Germany  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  which  also  furnishes  the  fine  sand  used  for  the  most  delicate 
castings  in  iron,  occurs  in  a  series  of  beds  averaging  fourteen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  these  present  appearances  which  indicate  that  they 
nave  been  at  some  time  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.    The  well- 
known  '  Turkey-stone,'  so  generally  employed  for  the  sharpening  of 
ed^e-tools,  seems  to  be  essentially  composed  of  a  similar  aggregation 
of  "frustules  of  Naviculm  &c.  which  have  been  consolidated  by  heat. 
The  species  of  Pleurosigma,  on  the  other  hand,  are  for  the  most  part 
either  marine  or  are  inhabitants  of  brackish  water,  and  they  compara- 
tively seldom  present  themselves  in  a  fossilised  state.  Of  Stauroneis 
some  species  inhabit  fresh  water,  while  others  are  marine  ;  and  the 
former  present  themselves  frequently  in  certain  '  infusorial  earths. 
1  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  1871,  p.  71. 
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Of  the  members  of  tlie  sub-family  ScMzonemeci',  consisting  of 
those  JS^avicidere  in  which  the  frustules  are  united  by  a  gelatinous 
■envelope,  some  are  remarkable  for  the  great  exterjial  resemblance 
they  bear  to  acknowledged  algaj.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  genus  Schizonema,  in  which  the  gelatinous  envelope  forms  a 
■regular  tubular  frond,  more  or  less  branched,  and  of  nearly  equal 
diameter  throughout,  within  which  the  frustules  lie  either  in  single 
iile  or  without  any  definite  arrangement  (tig.  -41 5),  all  these  frustules 
having  arisen  from  the  binary  division  of  one  individual.  In  the  genus 
Jfastogloia,  which  is  specially  distinguished  by  having  the  annulus 
furnished  with  internal  costie  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  frus- 
tule,  each  frustule  is  separately  supported  on  a  gelatinous  cushion 
(fig.  416,  B),  which  may  itself  be  either  borne  on  a  branching  stipe 


Fig.  415. — Schizonema  Ch-evillii  :  A,  natural  size ;  B,  portion  niatniified  five 
diameters  ;  C,  filament  magnified  100  diameters  ;  D,  single  frustule. 

or  may  be  aggregated  with  others  into  an  indefinite  mass  Cfio'. 
417).  The  careful  study  of  these  composite  forms  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  since  it  enables  us  to  bring  into  comparison  with 
each  other  great  numbers  of  frustules  which  have  unquestionably 
a  common  descent,  and  which  must  therefore  be  accounted  as  of  the 
same  species,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  ran(/e  of  variation 
prevailing  in  this  group,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  specific  defini- 
tion is  altogether  unsafe.  Of  the  very  strongly  marked  varieties  which 
may  occur  within  the  limits  of  a  single  species,  we  have  an  example 
in  the  valves  C,  D,  E,  F  (fig.  416),  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  specific  type  did  they  not  occur 
upon  the  same  stipe.  The  careful  study  of  these  varieties  in  every 
instance  in  wliicli   any  disposition  to  variation  shows  itself,  so 
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as  to  reduce  the  enormous  number  of  species  with  which  our  sys-  ' 
tematic  treatises  are  loaded,  is  a  pursuit  of  far  greater  real  value 
than  the  vvidfApKcation  of  species  by  the  detection  of  such  minute 
differences  as  may  be  presented  by  forms  discovered  in  newly  ex- 
plored localities  ;  such  differences  as  have  already  been  pointed  out 
beino-,  probably,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  result  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  some  one  form,  which,  under  modifying  influences  that 
we  do  not  yet  understand,  has  departed  from  the  ordinary  type.  The 
more  faithfully  and  comprehensively  this  study  is  carried  out  in  any 
department  of  natural  history,  the  more  does  it  prove  that  the  range 

Fig.  416. 


Fig.  417. 


H,  fiaistule  undergoing  subdivision. 
Fig.  417. — Mastogloia  lanceolata. 

of  variation  is  far  greater  than  had  been  Weyiously  ima^^^^^ 
and  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  J^fJ^^^^^^^^ 
organisn,s  as  those  we  have  been  considering  smce 
more  influenced  than  those  of  higher  types  by  the  ^o^^^^/^"!^ 
which  thev  are  developed  ;  whilst,  from  the  very  wide  geogiap  ncal 
:;te  through  which  flie  same  forms  are  diffused,  they  are  subject 
to  very  great  diversities  of  such  conditions. 

The   general  habits  of  this  most  interesting  group    annot  be 
better   stated    than   in   ^1-  -rds  of   M.   W  S^^^^^^^ 
Diatomacece  inhabit  the  sea  or  fresh  water    but  th^/P^^^^^iJ^'^iity  ; 
to  the  one  are  never  found  m  a  living  state  in  the  other         y  r 
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^hou"'h  there  are  some  which  prefer  a  medium  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  water  more  or  less  brackish.  The  latter  are 
often  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety  in  districts  occasionally 
subject  to  marine  influences,  such  as  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  or  the  deltas  of  rivers,  where,  on  the  occurrence  of  high 
tides,  the  freshness  of  the  water  is  affected  by  percolation  from  the 
adjoining  stream,  or  more  directly  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  its 
banks.  Other  favourite  habitats  of  the  Diatoiaacecv  are  stones  of 
■mountain  streams  or  waterfalls,  and  the  shallow  pools  left  by  the 
retiring  tide  at  the  mouths  of  our  larger  rivers.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  localities  I  have  mentioned — they  are,  in  fact, 
most  ubiquitous,  and  there  is  hardly  a  roadside  ditch,  water-trough, 
or  cistern,  which  will  not  reward  a  search  and  furnish  specimens 
of  the  tribe.'  Such  is  their  abundance  in  some  rivers  and  estuaries, 
that  their  multiplication  is  affirmed  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  to  have 
exercised  an  important  influence  in  blocking  up  harbours  and 
diminishing  the  depth  of  channels  !  Of  their  extraordinary  abundance 
in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean  the  best  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 
observations  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  upon  the  Diatomacece  of  the  southern 
seas ;  for  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  they  are  rendered  peculiarly 
conspicuous  by  becoming  enclosed  in  the  newly  formed  ice,  and  by 
being  washed  up  in  myriads  by  the  sea  on  to  the  '  pack  '  and  'bergs,' 
everywhere  staining  the  white  ice  and  snow  a  pale  ochreous  brown. 
A  deposit  of  mud,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  siliceous  valves  of  Diato- 
macece, not  less  than  400  miles  long  and  120  miles  broad,  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  between  200  and  400  feet  on  the  flanks  of  Victoria  Land 
in  70°  south  latitude.  Of  the  thickness  of  this  deposit  no  conjecture 
could  be  formed  ;  but  that  it  must  be  continually  increasing  is  evi- 
dent, the  silex  of  which  it  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  being 
indestructible.  A  fact  of  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with 
this  deposit  is  its  extension  over  the  submarine  flanks  of  Mount 
Erebus,  an  active  volcano  of  12,400  feet  elevation,  since  a  commu- 
nication between  the  ocean  waters  and  the  bowels  of  a  volcano,  such 
as  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  to  be  occasionally  formed, 
would  account  for  the  presence  of  Diatomacece  in  volcanic  ashes 
and  pumice  which  was  discovered  by  Professor  Ehrenberg.  It  is 
remarked  by  Sir.  J.  D.  Hooker  that  the  universal  presence  of  this 
microscopic  vegetation  throughout  the  South  Polar  Ocean  is  a  most 
important  feature,  since  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  this 
region  of  higher  forms  of  vegetation  ;  and  were  it  not  for  them,  there 
Avould  neither  be  food  for  aquatic  animals,  nor  (if  it  were  possible 
for  these  to  maintain  themselves  by  preying  on  one  another)  could 
the  ocean  waters  be  purified  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  animal  re- 
spiration and  decomposition  would  be  continually  imparting  to  them. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  species  of  marine  diatoms  are 
found  through  every  degree  of  latitude  between  Spitzbergen  and 
"Victoria  Land,  whilst  others  seem  limited  to  particular  regions.  One 
of  the  most  singular  instances  of  the  preservation  of  diatomaceous 
forms  is  their  existence  in  guano,  into  which  they  must  have  passed 
from  the  intestinal  canals  of  the  birds  of  whose  accumulated  excre- 
ment that  substance  is  composed,  those  birds  having  received  them,  it 
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is  probable,  from  shell-fish,  to  which  these  minute  organisms  serve  a& 
ordinary  food. 

The  indestructible  nature  of  the  silicified  casings  of  Diatomaceo, 
has  also  served  to  perpetuate  their  presence  in  numerous  localities 
from  -which  their  living  forms  have  long  since  disappeared  ;  for  thcj 
accumulation  of  sediment  formed  by  their  successive  production  and 
death,  even  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  or  on  the  bottoms  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  gives  rise  to  deposits  which  may  attain  considerable 
thickness,  and  which,  by  subsequent  changes  of  level,  may  come  to 
form  part  of  the  dry  land.  Thus  very  extensive  siliceous  strata, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  marine  Diatomacea',  are  found  to  alter- 


FiG.  418.— Fossil  DiatomaceiE  &c.  from  Oran  :  a,  a,  a,  Coscinochscus ;  h,  b,  h, 
Actinocyclus  ;  c,  Dictyochya  fihula  ;  d,  Lithasterisciis  radtatus;  e,  Sjiongohtlm 
acicularis;  f,f,  Gravimatopliora  parallela{%i&.e  view);  g,  g,  Grammatopliora 
angulosa  (front  view). 

nate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  calcareous 
strata  chiefly  formed  of  Foraminifera,  the  whole  series  being  the  re- 
presentative"' of  the  chalk  formation  of  Northern  Europe,  in  whicli 
the  silex  that  was  probably  deposited  at  first  in  this  form  has  under- 
gone conversion  into  flint,  by  agencies  hereafter  to  be  considered. 
Of  the  diatomaceous  composition  of  these  strata  we  have  a  character- 
istic example  in  fig.  418,  which  represents  the  fossil  Diafomacea  of 
Oran  in  Algeria.  The  so-called  '  infusorial  earth  '  of  Richmond  m 
Virginia,  as  well  as  that  of  Bermuda,  both  marine  deposits,  are  very 
celebrated  among  microscopists  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the- 
forms  they  have  yielded  ;  the  former  constitutes  a  stratum  of  eighteen 
feet  in  thickness',  underlying  the  whole  city,  and  extending  over  ^ 
area  whose  limits  are  not  known.    Several  deposits  of  more  hmitea 
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extent,  and  apparently  of  fresh- water  origin,  liave  been  found  in  our 
own  islands  ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Dolgelly  in  North  Wales,  at  South 
Mourne  in  Ireland  (fig.  419),  and  in  the  island  of  Mull  in  Scotland. 
Similar  deposits  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  known  under  the  name 
of  hergmehJ,  or  mountain-flour  ;  and  in  times  of  scarcity  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries  are  accustomed  to  mix  these  substances 
with  their  dough  in  making  bread.  This  has  been  supposed  merely 
to  have  the  effect  of  giving  increased  bulk  to  their  loaves,  so  as  to 
render  the  really  nutritive  portion  more  satisfying  ;  but  as  the  herg- 
mehl  has  been  found  to  lose  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  its  weight 
by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  it 


Fig.  419. — Fossil  Diatomacefe  &c.  from  Mourne  Moiuitains,  Ii-eland :  a,  a,  a, 
Gaillo7ieUa(Melosu-a)  procera  a.ndi  G.  granulata;  d,d,  d,  G.  biseriata  (side  view)  ; 
b,  b,  Surirellaplicata  ;  c,  <S'.  craticula ;  k,  S.  caledonica  ;  e,  Gomphonema  gracile  ; 
/,  Cocconema  fiisidium-,  g,  Tab  ellaria  vulgaris ;  h,  Pinmdaria  dactylus ;  i,  F  , 
nobilis  ;  I,  Syncdra  ulna. 

contains  organic  matter  enough  to  render  it  nutritious  in  itself. 
When  thus  occurring  in  strata  of  a  fossil  or  sub-fossil  character, 
the  diatomaceous  deposits  are  generally  distinguishable  as  white  or 
cream-coloured  powders  of  extreme  fineness. 

For  collecting  fresh  Diatomacecu  those  general  methods  are  to  be 
had  recourse  to  which  have  been  already  described.  '  Their  living 
masses,'  says  Mr.  W.  Smith,  'present  themselves  as  coloured  fringes 
attached  to  larger  plants,  or  forming  a  covering  to  stones  or  rocks 
in  cushion -like  tufts — or  spread  over  their  surface  as  delicate  velvet — 
or  depositing  themselves  as  a  filmy  stratum  on  the  mud,  or  inter- 
mixed with  the  scum  of  living  or  decayed  vegetation  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.    Their  colour  is  usually  a  yellowish-brown  of  a 
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'greater  or  less  intensity,  varying  from  a  light  chestnut  in  individual 
specimens  to  a  shade  almost  approaching  black  in  tlie  aggregated 
masses.    Their  presence  may  often  be  detected,  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  by  the  absence,  in  many  species,  of  tlie  fibrous  tenacity 
which  distinguishes  other  plants  ;  when  removed  from  their  natural 
position  they  become  distiibuted  tlirougli  the  water,  and  are  held  in 
suspension  by  it,  only  subsiding  after  some  little  time  has  elapsed,' 
Notwithstanding  every  care,  the  collected  specimens  are  liable  to  be 
mixed  with  much  foreign  matter  ;  this  may  be  partly  got  rid  of  by 
repeated  washings  in  pure  water,  and  by  taking  advantage,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  different  specific  gravities  of  the  diatoms  and  of 
the  intermixed  substances,  to  secure  their  separation.    Sand,  being 
the  heaviest,  will  subside  first ;  fine  particles  of  mud,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  float  after  the  diatoms  have  subsided.    The  tendency  of 
]i\'ing  diatoms  to  make  their  way  towards  the  light  will  afford  much 
assistance  in  procuring  the  free  forms  in  a  tolerably  clean  state  ;  for 
if  the  gathering  which  contains  them  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  in  a  shallow  vessel  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  they 
may  be  skimmed  from  the  surface.    Marine  forms  must  be  looked 
for  upon  sea-weeds,  and  in  the  fine  mud  or  sand  of  .soundings  or 
dredgings  ;  they  are  frequently  found  also,  in  considerable  numliers, 
in  the  stomachs  of  Holothurise,  Ascidians,  and  Salpte,  in  those  of  the 
oyster,  scallop,  Avhelk,  and  other  testaceous  molluscs,  in  those  of  the 
crab  and  lobster,  and  other  Crustacea,  and  even  in  those  of  the  sole, 
turbot,  and  other  flat-fish.    In  fact,  the  diatom  collector  will  do 
well  to  examine  the  digestive  cavity  of  any  small  aquatic  animals 
that  may  fall  in  his  way,  rare  and  beautiful  foi-ms  having  been 
obtained  from  the  interior  of  JVoctiluca.    The  separation  of  the 
diatoms  from  the  other  contents  of  these  stomachs  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  same  process  as  that  by  Avhich  they  are  obtained 
from  guano  or  the  calcareous  '  infusorial  earths.'    Of  this  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  essential  particulars  :  The  guano  or  earth  is  first 
to  be  washed  several  times  in  pure  water,  which  should  be  well 
stirred,  and  the  sediment  then  allowed  to  subside  for  some  hours 
before  the  water  is  poured  off"  .since,  if  it  be  decanted  too  soon,  it 
may  carry  the  lighter  forms  away  with  it.    Some  kinds  of  earth 
.  have  so  little  impurity  that  one  washing  suflices  ;  but  in  any  case  it 
is  to  be  continued  so  long  as  the  water  remains  coloured.  The 
deposit  is  then  to  be  treated,  in  a  flask  or  test-tube,  with  hydro- 
chloric (muriatic)  acid,  and,  after  the  first  effervescence  is  over,  a 
gentle  heat  may  be  applied.    As  soon  as  the  action  has  ceased,  and 
time  has  been  given  for  the  sediment  to  subside,  the  acid  should  be 
poured  off  and  another  portion  added  ;  and  this  should  be  repeated 
as  often  as  any  effect  is  produced.    When  hydrochloric  acid  ceases 
to  act,  strong'  nitric  acid  should  be  substituted  ;  and  after  the  first 
effervescence  is  over,  a  continued  heat  of  about  200°  F.  should  be 
applied  for  some  hours.    When  sufficient  time  has  been  given  for 
subsidence,  the  acid  may  be  poured  off  and  the  sediment  treated  with 
another  portion  ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  until  no  further  action 
takes  place.    The  sediment  is  then  to  be  washed  until  all  trace  of 
•the  acid  is  removed  ;  and,  if  there  have  been  no  admixture  of  siliceous 
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sand  in  the  earth  or  guano,  this  sediment  will  consist  almost  entirely 
of  Diatomacece,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  sponge-spicules.  The 
separation  of  siliceous  sand  and  the  subdivision  of  the  entire  aggre- 
gate of  diatoms  into  the  larger  and  the  finer  kinds,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  stirrmg  the  sediment  in  a  tall  jar  of  Avater,  and  then, 
while  it  is  still  in  motion,  pouring  off  the  supernatant  fluid  as  soon 
ns  the  coarser  particles  have  subsided  ;  this  fluid  should  be  set  aside, 
and,  as  soon  as  a  finer  sediment  has  subsided,  it  should  again  be 
poured  ofl" ;  and  this  process  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  at 
increasing  intervals,  until  no  further  sediment  subsides  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour.  The  first  sediment  will  probably  contain  all 
the  sandy  particles,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  the  largest  diatoms, 
which  may  be  picked  out  from  among  them  ;  and  the  subsequent 
sediments  will  consist  almost  exclusively  of  diatoms,  the  sizes  of 
which  will  be  so  graduated  that  the  earliest  sediments  may  be 
examined  with  the  lower  powers,  the  next  with  medium  powers, 
while  the  latest  will  require  the  higher  powers — a  separation  which 
is  attended  with  great  convenience.'  It  sometimes  happens  that 
fossilised  diatoms  are  so  strongly  united  to  each  other  by  siliceous 
cement  as  not  to  be  separable  by  ordinary  methods  ;  in  this  case, 
small  lumps  of  the  deposit  should  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  which  will  act  upon  this  cement  more  readily  than 
on  the  siliceous  frustules  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lump  is  softened,  so  as  to 
crumble  to  mud,  this  must  be  immediately  washed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  treated  in  the  usual  way.  If  a  very  weak 
alkaline  solution  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  a  stronger  one  may 
then  be  tried.  This  method,  devised  by  Professor  Bailey,  has  been 
practised  by  him  with  much  success  in  various  cases. ^ 

The  mode  of  mounting  specimens  of  Diatomacece  will  depend 
upon  the  purpose  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.  If  they  can  be 
obtained  quite  fresh,  and  if  it  be  desired  that  they  should  exhibit,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  appearance  presented  by  the  living  plants,  they 
should  be  put  up  in  aqueous  media  within  cement-cells  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  thus  mounted  within  a  short  time  after  they  have  been 
gathered,  about  a  tenth  part  of  alcohol  should  be  added  to  the  water. 
If  it  be  desii-ed  to  exhibit  the  stipitate  forms  in  their  natural  position 
adherent  to  other  aquatic  plants,  the  entire  mass  may  be  mounted 
in  Deane's  medium  or  in  glycerin  jelly,  in  a  deeper  cell  ;  and  such  a 
preparation  is  a  very  beautiful  object  for  the  back-ground  illumina- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minute  structure  of  the  siliceous 
envelopes  is  the  feature  to  be  brought  into  view,  the  fresh  diatoms 
must  be  boiled  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  must  then  be 
poured  ofl"  (sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  the  deposit  of  the 

*  somewhat  more  complicated  method  of  applying  the  same  principle  is  described 
by 'Mr.  Okeden  in  the  Quart.  Journal  Microsc.  Science,  vol.  iii.  1855,  p.  158. 
Ine  Author  believes,  however,  that  the  method  above  described  will  answer  every 
purpose. 

For  other  methods  of  cleaning  and  preparing  diatoms,  see  Quart.  Journ.  of 
morose.  Science,  vol.  vii.  185!),  p.  1G7,  and  vol.  i.  n.s.  18(51,  p.  1-43  ;  and  Trans,  of 
AZiCTOsc.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  n.s.  1803,  p.  4.  A  little  book  entitled  Practical  Directions 
jor  Collecting,  Preserving,  Transporting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Diatoms  (New 
lork,  1877),  containing  papers  by  Professors  A.  Mead  Edwards,  Christopher  Johnson, 
ana  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  will  bo  found  to  contain  much  useful  information. 
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residue)  ;  and  the  sediment,  after  being  washed,  should  be  boiled  in 
water  with  a  small  piece  of  soap,  whereby  the  diatoms  will  be  cleansed 
from  the  flocculent  matter  which  they  often  obstinately  retain.' 
After  a  further  washing  in  pure  water,  they  are  to  be  either  mounted 
in  balsam  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  be  set  up  '  dry '  on  a  very  thin 
slide.    In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  their  markings,  objec- 
tives of  very  large  aperture  are  required,  and  all  tlie  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  introduced  in  the  construction  and  mode 
of  using  the  sub-stage  condenser  require  to  be  put  into  practice. 
But  to  those  who  have  the  time,  the  will,  and  the  appliances,  there 
is  a  fine  field  now  open  for  working,  to  a  far  higher  point  than  we 
have  touched  at  present,  the  true  structure  of  such  diatoms  as  can  he 
made  amenable  to  the  powers  possessed  by  our  best  recent  optical 
appliances  ;  and  for  the  leisure  of  a  professional  or  commercial  man 
we  know  of  no  more  suitable  and  attractive  employment  for  the- 
microscope.    It  will  often  be  convenient  to  mount  certain  particular 
forms  of  Diatomacece  separately  from  the  general  aggregate  ;  but,  on 
account  of  their  minuteness,  they  cannot  be  selected  and  removed  by 
the  usual  means.    The  larger  forms  which  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished under  a  simple  microscope  may  be  taken  up  by  a  camel's-, 
hair  pencil  which  has  been  so  trimmed  as  to  leave  two  or  three  hairs- 
projecting  beyond  the  rest.    But  the  smaller  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  a  single  fine  bristle  or  stout  sable-hair,  which  may  be  inserted 
into  the  cleft  end  of  a  slender  wooden  handle  ;  and  if  the  bristle  or 
hair  should  be  split  at  its  extremity  in  a  brush-like  manner  it  will 
be  particularly  VTseful.    (Such  split  hairs  may  always  be  found  in  a 
shaving  brush  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  ;  those  should  be- 
selected  which  have  their  split  portions  so  closely  in  contact  that 
they  appear  single  until  touched  at  their  ends.)    When  the  split 
extremity  of  such  a  hair  touches  the  glass  slide,  its  parts  separate- 
from  each  other  to  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  pressure  ;  and,  on 
being  brought  up  to  the  object,  first  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  fluid 
on  the  slide,  may  generally  be  made  to  seize  it.    A  very  experienced 
American  diatomist.  Professor  Hamilton  Smith,  strongly  recom- 
mends a  thread  of  glass  drawn  out  to  capillary  fineness  and  flexibility,, 
by  which  (he  says)  the  most  delicate  diatom  may  be  safely  taken  up, 
and  deposited  upon  a  slide  damped  by  the  breath.    For  the  selection 
and  transference  of  diatoms  under  the  compound  microscope,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  some  of  the  forms  of  '  mechanical  finger  '  which  have- 
been  devised  by  American  diatomists.^ 

Phseosporeae. — The  greater  number  of  the  sea-weeds  exhibit  a 
higher  type  of  organisation  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  described. 
The  old  classification  of  sea-weeds  into  Melanosjwreo',  Rhodosporea, 
and  Chlorosporece,  according  as  their  colouring  matter  is  olive-brown, 
red,  or  green,  cannot  altogether  be  retained.  Under  the  head  of 
Fhceosjwrece  is  now  included  a  very  large  number  of  the  brown  and 

'  See  Prof.  H.  L.  Smitli  in  Amer.  Journ.  of  Microscopy,  \o\.  \.  1880,  p.  257. 
It  is  important  that  the  soap  should  be  free  from  kaohn,  silex,  or  any  other  insoluble 

matter.  ,  ..^  t 

-  For  a  flescription  of  those  of  Prof.  Hamilton  Smith  and  Dr.  Eezner,  see  Jowni. 
of  Boy.  Microsc.  Snc.  vol.  ii.  1879,  p.  951 ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Veeder,  vol.  ui.  IbbO, 
p.  700,  of  the  same  Journal. 
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olive-brown  sea-weeds.  In  ascending  this  series  we  shall  have  to 
notice  a  (jmdiial  differentiation  of  organs,  those  set  apart  for 
reproduction  being  in  the  first  place  separated  from  those  appro- 
priated to  nutrition ;  while  the  principal  parts  of  the  nutritive 
apparatus,  which  are  at  first  so  blended  into  a  uniform  expansion  or 
tkallns  that  no  real  distinction  exists  between  root,  stem,  and  leaf, 
are  progressively  evolved  on  types  more  and  more  peculiar  to  each 
respectively,  and  have  their  functions  moi'S  and  more  limited  to 
themselves  alone.  Hence  we  find  a  '  diflFerentiation,'  not  merely  in 
the  external  form  of  organs,  but  also  in  their  internal  structure,  its 
degree  bearing  a  close  correspondence  to  the  degree  in  which  their 
functions  are  respectively  specialised  or  limited  to  particular  actions. 
But  this  takes  place  by  very  slow  gradations,  a  change  of  external 
form  often  showing  itself  before  there  is  any  decided  differentiation 
either  in  structure  or  function.  Thus  in  the  simple  Ulvacece,  what- 
ever may  be  the  extent  of  the  thallus,  every  part  has  exactly  the 
same  structure,  and  performs  the  same  actions,  as  every  other  part, 
living  for  and  by  itself  alone.  And  though,  when  we  pass  to  the 
higher  sea-weeds,  such  as  the  common  Fucus  and  Laminaria,  we 
observe  a  certain  foreshadowing  of  the  distinction  between  root, 
stem,  and  leaf,  this  distinction  is  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  the 
root-like  and  stem-like  portions  serving  for  little  else  than  the 
mechanical  attachment  of  the  leaf -like  part  of  the  plant.  There  is 
not  yet  any  departure  from  the  simple  cellidar  type  of  structure, 
the  only  modification  being  that  the  several  layers  of  cells,  where 
many  exist,  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  the  texture  being 
iisually  closer  on  the  exterior  and  looser  within,  and  that  the  tex- 
ture of  the  stem  and  roots  is  denser  than  that  of  the  leaf -like  expan- 
sions or  f  ronds.  The  cells  of  the  Phceosporem  contain  a  substance 
closely  resembling  starch,  and  an  olive-brown  pigment,  which  they 
share  with  the  Fucacece,  known  as  2^hyco2)hcein.  The  group  of  olive- 
1  green  sea-weeds  presents  us  with  the  lowest  type  in  the  family 
I  Ectocarjxicece,  which,  notwithstanding,  contains  some  of  the  most 
elegant  structures  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  group,  the 
full  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  microscope.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  Spliacelaria,  a  small  and  delicate  sea- 
weed, which  is  very  commonly  found  growing  upon  larger  algse,  either 
near  low-water  mark  or  altogether  submerged,  its  general  form  being 
I  remarkably  characterised  by  a  symmetry  that  extends  also  to  the 
individual  branches,  the  ends  of  which,  however,  have  a  decayed  look 
that  seems  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  the  genus  (from  the  Greek 
o-^aKeAo?,  gangrene).  This  apparent  decay  possibly  consists  in  the 
resolution  of  the  endochrome  of  the  terminal  cells  into  motile  bi- 
ciliated  antherozoids,  which,  when  mature,  escape  by  an  opening  with 
I  a  long  tubular  neck,  which  forms  itself  in  the  wall  of  the  s'pliacele. 
The  same  happens  with  the  terminal  cells  of  the  peculiar  lateral 
branchlets,  which  are  known  as  propagative  buds.  Janczewski,  how- 
I  ever,  believes  that  these  so-called  antherozoids  are  really  the  zoospores 
I  of  parasitic  fungi,  belonging  to  the  family  Chytridiacece,  with  which 
tile  sphaceles  of  the  SphacelariacecH  are  liable  to  be  infested.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  true  process  of  sexual  reproduction  in 
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the  Sphacelariacece.  The  ordinary  mode  of  propagation  of  the  , 
Phmosporece  is  by  non-sexual  zoospores  ;  and  these  are  of  two  kinds, 
produced  respectively  in  unilocular  and  multilocular  zoosporanges. 
The  former  are  comparatively  large,  nearly  spherical,  ovoid  or  pear- 
shaped  cells,  the  contents  of  which  break  up  into  a  large  number  of 
■zoospores.  The  multilocular  zoosporanges  have  the  appearance  of 
jointed  hairs,  and  are  divided  internally  into  a  number  of  chambers, 
each  of  which  gives  birth  to  a  single  zoospore.  The  zoospores  from 
the  unilocular  sporanges  appear  in  all  cases  to  germinate  directly, 
while  those  from  the  multilocular  sporanges  sometimes  coalesce  in 
pairs  before  germinating.  The  different  families  of  FJumfiporfijr 
present  a  most  interesting  gradual  transition  from  the  conjugation  of 
swarm-cells  to  the  impregnation  of  a  female  'oosphere'  by  male  anthe- 

rozoids.  In  Ectocarpus,  Giraudia,  and 
Scytosiphon,  conjugation  takes  place  be- 
tween swarm-cells  from  the  multilo- 
cular sporanges  which  appear  to  be 
exactly  alike,  but  a  slight  differentia- 
tion is  exhibited  in  one  of  them  coming 
to  rest  and  partially  losing  its  cilia 
before  conjugation  takes  place  (hg.  420, 
II).  In  Ciitleria  and  Zanarclinia  the 
differentiation  is  more  complete.  The 
male  and  female  swarm-cells  are  pro- 
duced either  on  the  same  or  on  different 
individuals;  the  latter  are  much  larger 
than  the  former,  and  come  perfectly  to 
rest,  entirely  losing  their  cilia  before 
being  impregnated  by  the  former.  In 
Dictyota  the  differentiation  is  carried 
still  further,  and  the  female  reproduc- 
tive bodies  are  true  '  oospheres,'  being 
from  the  first  motionless  masses  of  pro- 
toplasm not  provided  with  cUia.  In  the 
family  Laminariacece,  belonging  to  the 
Phceosporece,  are  included  many  of  the 
largest  of  the  sea-weeds,  chiefly  natives 
of  southern  seas,  the  frond  often  attain- 
ing enormous  dimensions,  and  exhibiting  rudimentary  differentiation 
into  rhizoids  or  organs  of  attachment,  stem,  and  leaves,  t^uch  are 
Lessonia,  which  grows  to  a  great  height  and  resembles  a  branchuig  tree 
with  pendent  leaves  two  or  three  feet  long  ;  Macrocystis,  where  the 
Stalk-like  base  of  each  branch  of  the  leaf  is  hollowed  out  into  a  large 
pear-shaped  air-bladder  ;  JVereocystis,  Laminaria,  and  others.  _ 

In  the  Fucacese  the  generative  apparatus  is  contanied  m  the 
globular  '  conceptacles,'  which  are  usually  sunk  in  the  tissue  near  the 
extremities  of  the  fronds.  In  some  species,  as  Fucus  platycarpus, 
the  same  conceptacles  contain  both  '  antherids  '  and  '  oogones  ;  m 
others  these  two  sexual  elements  are  disposed  in  difterent  conceptacles 
on  the  same  plant ;  whilst  in  the  commonest  of  all,  F  vencnhsns  (blad- 
der-wrack), they  are  limited  to  different  individuals.  When  a  section 


i'lG.  420. — Process  of  conjugation 
ra.  Ectocarpus  siUculosus.  (From 
Vines's  'Physiology.') 
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IS  made  through  one  of  the  flattened  conceptacles  of  F,  platycavpua,. 
its  interior  is  seen  to  be  a  nearly  globular  cavity  (fig.  421),  lined 
with  hairs,  some  of  which  are  greatly  elongated,  so  as  to  project 
through  the  pore  by  which  the  cavity  opens  on  the  surface.  Among 
these  are  to  be  distinguished,  towards  the  period  of  their  maturity, 
certain  filaments  (fig.  422,  A),  iXxQcmilierids,  whose  granular  contents 
acquire  an  orange  hue,  and  gradually  shape  themselves  into  oval 
bodies  (B),  each  with  an  orange-coloured  spot  and  two  long 
vibratile  cilia,  which,  when  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  the  con- 
taining cell,  have  for  a  time  a  rapid,  undulatory  motion  whereby 


FiG.  421.— Vertical  section  of  conceptacle  of  Fucus  platycaiinis  lined  witli  filaments^ 
among  wbich  lie  the  antlieridial  cells  and  the  ocigones  containing  oospheres. 

these  '  antherozoids '  are  diffused  through  the  surrounding  liquid. 
Lying  amidst  the  mass  of  hairs,  near  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  are- 
seen  (fig.  421)  numerous  dark  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  are  the 
oogones,  or  parent-cells  of  the  '  oospheres.'  Each  of  these  oogones 
gives  origin,  by  binary  subdivision,  to  a  cluster  of  eight  '  germ-cells  ' 
or  oospheres  ;  and  these  are  liberated  from  their  envelopes  before  the 
act  of  fertilisation  takes  place.  This  act  consists  in  the  swarming 
of  the  antherozoids  over  the  surface  of  the  oospheres,  to  which  they 
communicate  a  rotatory  motion  by  the  ^-ibration  of  their  own  cilia. 
In  the  hermaphrodite  Fuci  this  takes  place  within  the  conceptacles, 
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SO  that  the  oospheres  do  not  make  theii-  exit  from  the  cavity  until 
after  they  have  been  fecundated  ;  but  in  the  monojcious  and 
dicecious  species  each  kind  of  conceptacle  separately  discharges  its 
contents,  which  come  into  contact  on  their  exterior.  The  antheridial 
cells  are  usually  ejected  entire,  but  soon  rupture  so  as  to  give  exit  to  the 
antherozoids  ;  and  the  oogones  also  discharge  their  oospheres,  which, 
meeting  with  antherozoids,  are  fecundated  by  them.  The  fertilised 
oospores  soon  acquire  a  new  and  firm  envelope  ;  and,  under  favoui  - 
able  circumstances,  they  speedily  begin  to  develop  themselves  into 
new  plants.  The  first  change  is  the  projection  and  narrowing  of 
one  end  into  a  kind  of  foot-stalk,  by  which  the  oosjDore  attaches 
itself,  its  form  passing  from  the  globular  to  the  pear-shaped  ;  a  par- 
tition is  speedily  observable  in  its  interior,  its  single  cell  being  suT)- 
divided  into  two  ;  and  by  a  continuation  of  a  like  process  of  biparti- 


PiG.  422. — Antherids  and  antlierozoids  of  Fucus  platycarpus:  A,  branching 
articulated  hairs,  detached  from  the  waUs  of  the  conceptacle,  bearing  antherids  in 
different  stages  of  development ;  B,  antherozoids,  some  of  them  free,  others  still 
included  in  their  antheridial  cells. 

tion,  first  a  filament  and  then  a  frondose  expansion  is  produced,  which 
^•radually  evolves  itself  into  the  likeness  of  the  parent  plant. 

The  whole  of  this  process  may  be  watched  without  difficulty  by 
obtaining  specimens  of  F.  vesiculosus  at  the  period  at  which  the 
fructification  is  shown  to  be  mature  by  the  recent  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  conceptacles  in  little  gelatinous  masses  outside  their 
orifices  ;  for  if  some  of  the  oospheres  which  have  been  set  free  from 
the  olive-green  (female)  conceptacles  be  placed  in  a  drop  of  sea- 
water  in  a  very  shallow  cell,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  mass  of 
antherozoids,  set  free  from  the  orange-yellow  (male)  conceptacles, 
be  mingled  with  the  fluid,  they  will  speedily  be  observed,  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  power  of  200  or  250  diameters,  to  go  through 
the  actions  just  described  ;  and  the  subsequent  processes  of  germi- 
nation may  be  watched  by  means  of  the  '  growing  slide.'  ^  The 
.  1  A  shallow  cell  should  be  used,  so  as  to  keep  the  pressure  of  the  thin  glass  from 
the  minute  bodies  beneath,  whose  movements  it  will  otherwise  impede. 
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winter  months,  from  December  to  March,  are  the  most  favourable 
for  the  observation  of  these  phenomena  ;  but  where  Fuci  abound, 
.some  individuals  will  usually  be  found  in  fructification  at  almost 
any  period  of  the  year.  This  process  of  fertilisation  usually  takes 
place  on  fronds  exposed  to  the  air  on  the  wet  beach  between  high- 
and  low-water  mark  ;  and,  to  assist  in  it,  the  comparatively  heavy 
fronds  of  many  Fucacece  are  buoyed  up  by  air-cavities,  which  take 
the  form  of  the  well-known  '  bladders  '  of  the  '  bladder- wrack  '  and 
other  species  of  Fucus,  imbedded  in  the  frond,  and  the  '  berries '  of 
Sarffossum  bacciferum,  the  '  gulf- weed  '  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are 
•elevated  on  pedicels  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Among  the  Floridese,  or  red  sea-weeds,  also,  we  find  various 
simple  but  most  beautiful  forms,  which  connect  this  group  with  the 
Jower  alg£fi,  especially  with  the  family  Chceto2Jhoracece  ;  such  delicate 


Fig.  423. — Arrangement  of  tetraspores  in  Carpocaulon  mediterraneum:  A,  entire 
plant ;  B,  longitudinal  section  of  spore-bearing  branch.  (N.B. — Where  only  tlu'ee 
tetraspores  are  seen,  it  is  merely  because  the  fourth  did  not  happen  to  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  seen  at  the  same  view.) 

feathery  or  leaf-like  fronds  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  family 
Ceramiacece,  some  members  of  which  are  found  upon  every  part  of 
our  coasts,  attached  either  to  rocks  or  stones  or  to  larger  algre,  and 
often  themselves  affording  an  attachment  to  zoophytes  and  polyzoa. 
They  chiefly  live  in  deeper  water  than  the  other  sea-weeds,  and 
their  richest  tints  are  only  exhibited  when  they  grow  under  the 
shade  of  pi-ojecting  rocks  or  of  larger  dark-coloured  alga3.  Hence, 
in  growing  them  artificially  in  aquaria,  it  is  x-equisite  to  protect 
them  from  an  excess  of  light,  since  otherwise  they  become  unhealthy. 
V  arious  species  of  the  genera  Ceramium,  Griffithsia,  Callithamnion, 
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and  Ptilota,  are  extremely  beautiful  objects  for  low  powers  when  , 
mounted  in  glycerin  jelly.  In  many  of  them  the  phenomenon  to 
which  we  have  previously  referred  under  the  name  of  '  continuity  of 
protoplasm '  is  very  beautifully  exhibited.  The  colour  of  the  red 
sea-weeds  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  pigment  known  as  rhodospermi'n 
or  phyco-erythrin,  soluble  in  water,  Avhich  may  be  separated  in  the 
form  of  beautiful  regular  crystals. 

The  only  mode  of  propagation  which  was  until  recently  knowa 
to  exist  in  this  group  of  sea-weeds  is  the  production  and  liberation 
of  '  tetraspores '  (tig.  423,  B),  formed  by  two  successive  binary 
subdivisions  of  the  contents  of  special  cells,  which  sometimes 
form  part  of  the  general  substance  of  the  frond,  but  sometimes 
congregate  in  particular  parts  or  are  restricted  to  special  branches.. 


Fig  i1i.-Nemali07i  muUifidiim:  I,  a  brancli  with  a  carpogone  c,  and  pollinoids, 
sp-  11,  in,  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  fructification;  IV,  V, 
veiopment  of  the  spore-cluster;  t,  denotes  the  trichogyne  c  the  caiTogone  and 
IrScation.    (From  Goebel's  '  OutUne  of  Classification.'    The  Clarendon  Press.} 

If  the  second  binary  division  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  first,  the  tetraspores  are  arranged  in  Imear  series  ;  but  it  its 
direction  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  first,  the  four  spores  cluster 
tocrether.  These,  when  separated  by  the  rupture  of  their  envelope 
do'not  comport  themselves  as  '  zoospores '  ;  but,  being  destitute  ot 
propulsive  organs,  are  passively  dispersed  by  the  motion  of  the  sea 
itself  Their  production,  however,  taking  place  by  simple  ceii- 
division,  and  not  being  the  result  of  any  form  of  ^^xual  conj^ction 
the  'tek-aspores'  of  the  Flor^dea^  must  be  '-^S^'^f'^^^j^^^ 
'zoospores' of  the  Uhacece,  as  r,or«f?s  analogous  rather  ^  f «  ^"^ 
than  to  the  seeds  of  higher  plants  _  It  is  now  known  J  at  a  ti  ue 
generative  process  takes  place  m  this  group  ;  but  the  sexual  oigans 
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are  not  usually  found  on  the  plants  whicn  procluco  tetraspores  ;  so 
that  there  would  appear  to  be  an  alternation  between  the  two  modes 
of  propagation.  Antheridiai  cells  are  found,  sometimes  on  the 
freneral  surface  of  the  frond,  more  commonly  at  the  ends  of  branches, 
and  occasionally  in  special  conceptacles.  Their  contents,  however, 
are  not  motile  '  antherozoids,'  but  minute  rounded  particles,  known 
as  pollinoids,  having  no  power  of  spontaneous  movement.  Some- 
times on  the  same  individuals  as  the  antherids,  and  sometimes  on 
different  ones,  are  produced  the  female  organs,  which  curiously 
prefigure  the  pistil  in  flowering  plants.  This  organ  is  known  as 
the  procarp,  and  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  e.g.  in  Porphyra,  the 
'purple  laver,'  of  a  single  cell  with  a  lateral  hair-like  appendage,  the 
trichogyne.  In  the  higher  forms  it  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
fertile  cells  constituting  the  carpogone,  and  one  or  more  sterile  cells 
which  make  up  the  trichojjJio^-e,  and  convey  the  fertilising  substance 
from  the  trichogyne  to  the  carpogone.  Fertilisation  is  effected  by 
the  attachment  of  one  of  the  pollinoids  to  the  ti'ichogyne,  the  walls  of 
which  are  absorbed  at  that  spot,  so  that  the  fertilising  material  passes 
down  its  tube  to  the  trichophore,  and  thence  to  the  carpogone  ;  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  carpogone  contains  the  oosphere,  which,  after 
fertilisation,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  carpospores  ;  round  these 
is  frequently  formed  a  hard  investment,  and  this  structure  is  then 
known  as  a  cystocarp;  from  it  the  cai'pospores  ultimately  escape, 
and  then  germinate.  In  the  true  Corallines,  which  are  Floridew 
whose  tissue  is  consolidated  by  calcareous  deposit,  not  only  the 
tetraspores,  but  also  both  kinds  of  sexual  organ,  are  produced  in 
cavities  or  conceptacles,  imbedded  in  the  thallus  or  forming  wart-like 
swellings  ;  the  female  conceptacle  opens  by  a  terminal  orifice  or 
'  ostiole  '  ;  the  pollinoids  are  furnished  with  wing-like  appendages. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  the  red  sea-weeds,  as,  for  example,  in 
Dudresnaya,  the  process  of  fertilisation  is  more  complex  than  this, 
and  consists  of  two  distinct  stages.  First,  the  trichogyne  is  impi-eo-- 
nated  by  the  pollinoids  ;  and  secondly,  the  fertilising  principle  Is 
then  conveyed  from  the  trichophore-cells  at  the  base  of  the  tricho- 
gyne to  the  cells  which  ultimately  produce  the  carpospores,  and  which 
may  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trichogyne,  even  on  a 
different  branch.  This  transference  is  effected  by  means  of  long 
simple  or  branched  tubes  which  are  known  as  '  fertilising  tubes.'' 
The  sexual  mode  of  reproduction  has,  however,  at  present  been 
observed  in  comparatively  few  species  of  sea-weed  ;  and,  considering 
the  number  of  species  of  Floridem  found  on  our  coasts,  there  is  no 
branch  of  microscopical  observation  which  is  more  likely  to  reward 
the  young  investigator  with  new  discoveries. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
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Fungi  as  already  mentioned,  differ  essentially  from  algae  in  the 
absence  of  chlorophyll,  and  therefore  in  the  absence  of  any  power  of 
directly  forming  starch  or  other  similar  substance  by  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  oxygen  They  must  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  either  scqn-ophytes 
or  pmites,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  already  organised  food^ 
materials,  either,  in  the  former  case,  from  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table substances,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  living  tissues  of 
other  plants  or  of  animals.  Fungus-parasites  are  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  diseases  to  which  plants,  and  of  a  large  number  of  those  to 

which  animals,  are  subject.  .        ^  77 

The  individual  fungus  always  consists  of  one  or  more  hy2)li(v, 
slender  filaments  containing  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus  (except  possibly 
in  some  of  the  most  simple  forms),  but  no  chlorophyll  and  rarely  any 
TDiement    The  cell-wall  is  composed  of  a  substance  differing  some- 
what in  its  properties  from  ordinary  cellulose,  since  it  is  not  coloured 
blue  by  iodine  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  known  as 
funguicelhdose  or  fungin.    These  hyph^  may  be  q^^t^  distinct 
very  loosely  attached  to  one  another  ;  those  which  penetrate  thesoU, 
or  the  tissue  of  the  '  host '  on  which  the  fungus  is  parasitic,  constitute 
the  mycele.     In  the  larger  fungi    such  as  the  mushroom  the 
portion  above  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  these  hypte, 
lying  side  by  side,  constituting  a  so-caUed  pseudo-parenchyme  but 
nevfr  a  true  tissue.    In  some  families  thehyph^  have  a  tendency 
to  become  agglomerated  into  balls  of  great  hardness  called  scle.otes 
which  have  the  power  of  maintaining  their  vita  ity  for  very  long 
neriods     The  modes  of  reproduction  of  fungi,  both  sexual  and  non- 
sexual are  very  various.    Among  the  latter  the  most  common  are  by 
ion  motile  spoL  or  cjonids,  and  by  .oospores     The  former  are  ^^ry 
minute  bodies,  each  composed  of  a  single  cell,  or  rarely  of  seveml 
cells  which  are  either  formed  within  a  spore-case  or  .-^^o'-""^^'  «^ 
're  delached  from  the  extremity  of  hyph»  by  a  process  of  pinching 
7s  i  alstriction.    Prom  their  extreme  lightness  they  are  wafted 
throuc^h  the  air  in  enormous  numbers,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
exSrdinarily  rapid  spread  of  many  fungi,  such      "loulds.  The 
7o5spo^™  of  the  lower  alg.>.,  minute  naked  masses  of 

^rot^p  fsin  p  ovided  witi^  one  or  more  vibratile  ciha,  by  means  of 
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which  they  move  very  rapidly  through  water,  and  finally  force  their 
way  into  the  tissue  of  the  host,  where  the  zoospore  loses  its  cilia, 
invests  itself  with  a  cell- wall,  and  proceeds  to  germinate,  which  is 
effected,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  ordinary  spores,  by  putting  out 
a  germinating  Jila)nent,  which  ultimately  develops  into  the  new 
fungus  plant.  In  a  large  number  of  fungi  no  process  of  sexual  re- 
production is  known.  The  various  modes  which  do  occur  will  be 
described  under  the  separate  families. 

Some  families  of  fungi  are  characterised  by  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon known  as  alter  natio  n  of  generations.  Each  species  occurs  in 
two  (or  sometimes  three)  perfectly  distinct  forms,  which  bear  no 
resemblance  to  one  another,  and  were  long  supposed  to  belong  to 
widely  separate  families.  Each  phase  or  '  generation '  has  its  own 
mode  of  i-eproduction,  but  does  not  reproduce  its  own  special  form, 
but  the  other,  or  one  of  the  other  forms,  and  two  or  three  generations 
are  thus  required  to  complete  the  cycle.  Each  member  of  the  cycle 
is,  generally  speaking,  parasitic  on  a  totally  different  plant  from  the 
'  host  '  of  the  other  forms. 

The  classification  of  fungi  is  attended  with  very  great  difficulties, 
OAving  to  our  still  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion in  several  of  the  groups.  The  following  are  the  more  distinct 
and  remarkable  types  :  ' — 

The  Myxomycetes,  Myxogastres,  or  Mycetozoa,  are  a  group  of 
very  singular  organisms,  on  the  very  confines  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  doubtfully  included  among  the  fungi,  and  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  a  closer  affinity  to  the  rhizopods.  They  appear 
indeed  at  one  period  of  their  life-history  to  have  an  animal,  at  another 
period  a  vegetable  existence.  Several  species  are  not  uncommon  on 
decayed  wood,  bark,  heaps  of  decaying  leaves,  &c.  The  '  plasmode  ' 
of  ^thalitim  septicum,  known  as  'flowers  of  tan,'  forms  yellow 
flocculent  masses  in  tan-pits.  The  development  of  other  species 
is  represented  in  fig.  425.  Commencing  with  the  germination  of 
the  spores,  each  s^jore  is  a  spherical  cell  (C)  enclosed  in  a  debcate 
membranous  wall ;  and  when  it  falls  into  water  this  wall  undergoes 
rupture  (D),  and  an  amosba-like  body  (E)  escapes  from  it,  consisting 
of  a  httle  mass  of  protoplasm,  with  a  round  central  nucleus  enclosing 
a  nucleolus  and  a  contractile  vesicle,  and  having  amceba-like  move- 
ments connected  with  the  protrusion  and  withdrawal  of  peculiar 
processes  or  pseudopodes.  This  soon  elongates  (F),  and  becomes 
pointed  at  one  end,  whence  a  long  flagellum  is  put  forth,  the  lashing 
action  of  which  gives  motion  to  the  body,  which  may  now  be  termed 
a  sioarm-spore  After  a  time  the  flagellum  disappears  and  the  active 
movements  of  the  spore  cease  ;  but  it  now  begins  again  to  put  forth 
and  to  withdraw  finger-like  pseudopodes,  by  means  of  which  it  creeps 
about  like  an  Amoeba,  and  feeds  like  that  rhizopod  upon  solid  par- 
ticles which  it  engulfs  within  its  soft  protoplasm.    These  swarm-cells 

r'mL[?'^-'"''fi-^''''V°','°"""Siliere  adopted  is  essentially  that  of  De  Bary  in  his 

U  1,^!  I  "^s/ery  large  recent  additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  funei 
wortLEDO  necessary  entirely  to  rearrange  this  portion  of  Dr.  Carpenter'.^ 
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may  multiply  by  bipartition  to  an  indefinite  extent  ;  but  after  a 
time  a  '  conjugation '  takes  place  between  two  of  these  myxania^bw 
(H),  their  substance  undergoing  a  complete  fusion  into  one  body  (I), 
from  which  extensions  are  put  forth  (K);  and  by  the  union  of  a 
number  of  these  bodies  are  produced  the  motile  protoplasmic  bodies 
known  as  plasmodes,  the  ordinary  form  in  which  these  singular  bodies 
are  known.    These  continue  to  grow  by  the  ingestion  and  assimilar 


Fig.  425.-Development  of  Myxomycetes  :  A,  p  asmode  of  J^"'^/"^'"'"  ^4 
successive  stages,  a,  a',  b,  of  sporanges  of  Arcyrm  flava;  C,  "P^  f  °f  01 
PhTsaricvv  album;  D,  its  contents  escaping ;  E,  F,  G,  the  «wa^n.^-sI,ore  fet  be- 
coming flagellated,  and  then  amoeboid  ;  H,  conjugation  of  two  f  "^.l^of  ^' ^^i,'^^^^' 
I  havl  fused  together,  and,  at  J,  are,  beginning  to  put  out  extensions  and  uigest 
nutriment,  of  which  two  pellets  are  seen  m  its  interior. 

tion  of  the  solid  nutriment  which  they  take  into  their  substance  ; 
and,  by  the  ramification  and  inosculation  of  these  extensions,  a 
complete  network  is  formed. 

The  filaments  of  this  network  exhibit  active  undulatory  move- 
ments which  in  the  larger  ones  are  visible  under  an  ordinary  lens, 
or  even  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which  it  requires  microscopic  po^^er  to 
discern  in  the  smaller.  With  sufficiently  high  amplification,  a  eon. 
stant  movement  of  granules  may  be  seen  flowing  along  the  threads, 
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and  streaming  from  branch  to  branch.  Here  and  there  offshoots  of 
the  protoplasm  are  projected,  and  again  withdrawn,  in  the  manner  of 
the  pseudopodes  of  an  Amosbn  ;  while  the  whole  organism  may  be 
occasionally  seen  to  abandon  the  support  over  which  it  had  grown, 
and  to  creep  over  neighbouring  surfaces,  thus  far  resembling  in  all 
respects  a  colossal  ramified  Amceba.  The  plasmodes  are  often  found 
to  have  taken  up  into  them  and  enclosed  a  great  variety  of  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  the  spores  of  fungi,  parts  of  plants,  &c.  They  are 
curiously  sensitive  to  light,  and  may  sometimes  be  foiind  to  have 
retreated  during  the  day  to  the  dark  side  of  the  leaves,  or  into  the 
recesses  of  the  tan  over  which  they  had  been  growing,  and  again  to 
creep  out  on  the  approach  of  night.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
swarm-spores  may  lose  their  power  of  motion  and  become  encysted  ; 
they  are  then  known  as  microcysts,  and  may  remain  in  this  resting 
condition  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  if  desiccated.  If  again 
placed  in  water,  they  return  to  their  motile  swarming  state.  The 
plasmodes  may  also  enter  a  resting  state,  in  which  they  assume  a  wax- 
like consistence,  and  dry  up  into  a  brittle  horny  mass.  They  are  then 
known  as  scJerotes.  In  a  few  genera  the  spores  are  not  contained  in 
sporanges,  but  are  borne  on  external  supports  or  sporo2}ho7-es.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  genera  the  plasmode  becomes  ultimately 
transformed  into  sjyoranges  (B,  a,  a',  b)  ;  either  each  plasmode 
becomes  a  single  sporange,  or  it  divides  into  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  undergoes  this  transf  oi-mation.  When 
mature,  the  cavity  of  the  sporange  is  either  entirely  filled  with 
the  very  numerous  spores,  or  in  most  genera  tubes  or  threads  of 
different  forms  occur  among  the  spores,  and  constitute  the  capillitium. 
These  capillitium -tubes  have  often  a  spiral  appearance,  owing  to 
iiTegular  thickenings  of  the  cell-wall,  and  are  very  beautiful  objects 
under  the  microscope.  The  growth  of  many  species  of  Myxomycetes 
is  exceedingly  rapid,  going  through  their  whole  cycle  of  development, 
with  its  various  phases,  in  the  course  of  a  few  clays. 

The  Chytridiaceae  are  a  group  of  minute  microscopic  fungi  showing 
an  afiinity  in  some  respects  to  the  Myxomycetes,  and  even  to  the 
infusorial  animalcules.  Their  ordinary  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
zoospores  bearing  one  or  two  cilia,  which  either  germinate  directly 
or  conjugate  to  produce  a  resting- spore.  They  are  parasitic  on  fresh- 
water organisms,  both  animal  and  vegetable  ;  and  their  chief  interest 
to  the  microscopist  is  that  their  zoospores  have  apparently  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  antherids  of  the  '  host.' 

The  TTstilaginese  are  fungi  parasitic  on  flowering  plants,  attacking 
the  stem,  leaves,  and  other  parts,  where  they  form  brown  or  yellow 
spots.  They  are  often  exceedingly  destructive  to  vegetation,  causing 
the  diseases  of  cereal  crops  known  as  bunt,  smut,  &c.  The  course  of 
■development  of  these  fungi  is  not  yet  in  all  cases  accurately  known. 
The  mycele,  consisting  of  slender  segmented  hyphaj,  spi-eads  ex- 
tensively within  the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  beai's  spores  which  either 
reproduce  the  mycele  again  directly,  or  with  the  intervention  of 
so-called  'sporids.' 

The  Uredineae  afford  the  most  remarkable  illustration  among 
fungi  of  the  phenomenon  already  mentioned,  that  of  alternation  of 
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generations,  forms  previously  considered  to  belong  to  widely  separated  ' 
groups  being  now  known  to  be  stages  in  the  cycle  of  development  of 
the  same  species.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
well-known  and  very  destructive  disease  of  wheat  and  other  grasses 
known  as  '  mildew,'  produced  by  the  attacks  on  the  leaves  of  the 
parasitic  fungus  Fuccinia  graminis.  It  was  long  ago  observed  that 
wheat  was  especially  liable  to  this  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  barVjerry 
bushes  ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  a  fungus  parasitic  on  barberry 
leaves,  formerly  known  as  yEcidium  herheridis,  is  the  '  tecidiospore ' 
generation  of  the  same  species  of  which  Fuccinia  graminis  is  the 


Fig.  4'26.— Fuccinia  graminis.    From  De  Bary's  '  Comparative  Moi-phology  and 
Biology  of  tlie  Fungi.'    (The  Clarendon  Press.) 

'  teleutospore '  generation.  The  complete  cycle  of  development  of 
the  best  known  Uredinece,  such  as  the  mildew,  is  this.  The  form 
known  as  Fuccinia  graminis  produces  feleAitosjwres,  thick-walled 
spores,  borne  usually  in  pairs,  at  the  extremity  of  elongated  cells  known 
as  basids  or  sterigmnta.  Each  of  these  teleutospores  gives  rise,  on 
germinating  within  the  tissue  of  the  grass,  to  a  hypha  or  promi/cele, 
■  the  terminal  cells  of  which  develop,  on  slender  basids,  each  a  single 
spore  or  s23orid.  Those  sporids  will  germinate  only  on  the  leaves  of  the 
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barberry,  where  they  produce,  lirst  of  all,  a  mass  of  interwoven  hyphse 
within  the  tissue,  and  then  the  peculiar  reproductive  bodies  known 
s  (fcidia  (fi^f.  427).  The  '  iBcidium  '  is  a  cup-shaped  receptacle  of  a 
brio-lit  red  or  yellow  colour,  which  breaks  through  theepiderm  of  the 
leaf  and  discharges  a  large  number  of  a;cidiospores,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  rows  or  chains  springing  from  basids  at  the  base  of  the  recep- 
tacle These  are  accompanied,  often  on  the  other  surface  of  the  leaf, 
by  spermogones,  smaller  spherical  or  flask-shaped  receptacles,  which 
.also  eventually  break  through  the  epiderm,  and  are  filled  with  barren 
hyphsB  known  as  imraphyi^e.^.  Among  these  are  other  shorter  hyphse 
or  '  sterigmata,'  from  the  extremities  of  which  are  abstricted  narrow 
ellipsoidal  cells,  the  spermatia.  The  purpose  of  these  is  unknown  ; 
but  they  may  be  male  elements  which  have  lost  their  function.  The 
«cidiospores  will  germinate  only  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  grasses, 
either  producing  the  teleutospore-form  directly,  or  giving  rise  to  a 
third  '  uredo-form.'  This  consists  of  filiform  basids,  each  of  which 
bears  around  oval  spore,  the  uredospore,  which  germinates  very  rapidly. 


Fig.  427. — Mcidium  tussilaginis  :  A,  portion  of  the  plant,  magnified;  B,  section 
of  one'of  the  '  eeoidia '  with  its  spores. 

constantly  reproducing  the  same  form.  The  same  mycele  which 
produces  the  uredo-form  also  gives  rise  subsequently  to  the  teleuto- 
spore-form. The  fungus  usually  hibernates  and  remains  in  a  state  of 
rest  in  the  teleutospore-form. 

Of  the  Peronosporeae  (fig.  428)  some  species  grow  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals  and  on  dead  plants,  others  are  parasitic  in  the  living 
tissues  of  flowering  plants,  causing  widespread  diseases,  such  as  the 
potato-blight.  On  the  mycele,  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  sep- 
tated  hyphse,  are  produced  the  sexual  organs,  odyones  and  antherids. 
Fertilisation  is  not  efiected  by  means  of  motile  antherozoids,  as  in 
other  classes  of  fungi  and  of  alg;i^,  but  the  antherid  puts  out  a 
■cylindrical  or  conical  tube-like  process,  the  fertilisation-tidie.  The 
antherids  and  oqgones  are  each  single  enlarged  cells  produced  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another  ;  the  fertilisation-tube  is  produced  from 
the  part  of  the  antherid  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  oogone, 
and  discharges  into  the  latter  the  contents  of  the  antherid,  thus 
causing  its  protoplasmic  contents  or  '  oosphere  '  to  develop  into  the 
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impregnated  '  oospore.'    The  further  history  of  the  oospore  is  singu-  ,- 
larly  difierent,  even  in  different  species  of  the  same  genus.   In  some  t 
it  germinates  directly  into  a  new  niycele ;  in  others  it  breaks  up  into  a  k 
number  of  swarm-spores  or  zoospores  ;  each  of  these  comes  to  rest 
and  after  a  time  germinates  into  a  new  mycele.    In  addition  to  the 
sexual  organs  of  reproduction,  many  species  of  Pcronosporeaj  also 
produce  non-sexual  spores  or  gonids,  which  are  boi-ne  on  special  1 
branches  springing  erect  from  the  mycele,  the  sporophores,  or  yoni-  ■ 


Fig.  428. — A-G,  CystopKs  candidus ;  H,  Phytoplithcra  infesians.  A,  brancli  of 
mycele  growing  at  the  apex,  t,  with  Itaustoria,  h,  between  the  cells  of  the  pith  of 
Lepidinm  sativum  ;  B,  branch  of  mj'cele  hearing  gouids ;  C,  D,  E,  formation  of 
swarm-spores  from  gonids  ;  F,  swarm-spores  geimmating  ;  G,  swarm-spores 
germinating  on  a  stoniate  and  piercing  the  epiderm  of  the  stem  of  a  potato  at  H. 
After  De  Bary ;  magnified  about  400  times.  From  '  Outlines  of  Classification  and 
Special  Morphology  of  Plants,'  by  Dr.  K.  Goebel. 

diophores.  A  similar  difference  is  exhibited  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  these  spojes.  Either  they  germinate  directly  in  water 
into  a  new  mycele,  or  the  protojDlasmic  contents  break  up  into  a 
number  of  zoospores  which  germinate  in  the  same  way.  In  those 
species  which  are  parasitic  on  living  plants,  such  as  Phytophthora 
infestans  which  produces  the  potato-disease,  and  Cystopus  candidtts, 
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very  common  on  cress  and  other  cruciferous  plants,  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  great  facility  with  which 
the  spores  are  disseminated  by  the  wind  ;  falling  on  leaves  in 
moist  weather,  they  there  germinate  ;  the  germinating  tube  passes 
through  a  stomate,  and  the  mycele  is  developed  with  great  rapidity 
within  the  tissue  of  the  host.  The  condition  in  the  case  of  the 
potato-disease  is  said  by  Professor  De  Bary  to  consist  in  an  undue 
thinness  of  the  cuticle,  accompanied  by  excessive  humidity,  whereby 
tlie  spores  of  the  fungus  will  germinate  on  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  sending  out  processes  which  pene- 
trate to  its  interior,  though  otherwise 
germinating  only  on  cut  surfaces. 

The  Saprolegniese  are  saprophytic  or 
parasitic  fiingi,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Feronosporece,  and  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  two  points  :  although  organs 
are  known  in  many  species  closely  re- 
sembling the  antherids  of  the  Perono- 
itporece,  the  act  of  impregnation  has  not 
actually  been  observed,  the  oospore  being, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  apparently  pro- 
duced farthenogeneticaUy ,  i.e.  without 
impregnation.  In  some  species  a  single 
oospore  is  produced  within  each  oogone, 
but  more  often  the  contents  of  the  latter 
break  up  into  a  number  of  oospores,  each 
of  which  gives  rise  to  a  mycele,  or  breaks 
up  into  zoospores.  In  some  genera,  e.g. 
Achlya  (hg.  429),  zoospores  are  also  pro- 
duced in  very  large  numbers  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  contents  of  zoosj^oranges, 
special  enlarged  cells  of  the  mycele.  The 
well-known  salmon-disease  is  caused  by 
the  attacks  of  the  parasitic  Scqjrolegnia 
ferox  on  the  living  flesh  of  the  animal. 

The  Mucorini  are  filamentous  fungi, 
resembling  the  two  last  orders  in  their 
vegetative  development,  but  differing  in 
their  mode  of  reproduction.  To  this  family 
belong  some  of  the  most  common  moulds 
which  make  their  appearance  on  damp  or 
decaying  organic  substances.  The  ordi- 
nary mode  of  non-sexual  reproduction  is  by 
endogenous  sjjores  or  gonids,  produced  within  a  sporange  (fig.  430,  A). 
These  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  sporangiopliores,  long  erect  unseptated 
hyplife,  springing  directly  from  the  mycele  or  from  the  original 
germinating  filament.  Several  other  kinds  of  non-sexual  spores 
occur  in  the 


Fig.  429. — Two  sporanges  of 
Achlya.  From  Goebel's 
'  Outlines  of  Classification 
and  Special  Morphology.' 


family, 


including 


chlamydosjiores 


 -  ,  reproductive  cells 

formed  within  the  ordinaiy  cells  of  the  liyphre.  Sexual  reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  means  of  zygospores  (C),  but  is  at  present  known 
only  in  a  few  species.  Either  from  ordinary  hypluT  or  from  sporan- 
giophores  spring  a  pair  of  short  branches,  the  extremities  of  which 
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become  firmly  attached  to  one  another.    These  swell  out  greatly  into  , 
an  obconical  form,  on  account  of  the  passage  into  them  of  a  large, 
amount  of  nutrient  material.    A  larger  or  smaller  piece  is  then  cut 
off  from  each  of  them  by  a  transverse  wall  ;  the  median  cell- wall 
which  separates  them  disappears,  and  the  two  terminal  portions  thus 


Pig  430.— B,  mycele  (three  days  old)  of  Phycomyces  miens,  grown  m  a  di-op  of 
mucilage  with  a  decoction  of  plums;  the  finest  ramLfications  are  omitted;  fir  the 
conidiophore  of  Mucor  miicedo  in  optical  longitudinal  section  ;  C,  a  gei-mmatmg 
zveospore  of  Mucor  mucedo ;  the  germ-tube,  A",  puts  out  a  lateral  conidiophore  g. 
In  D  are  conjugating  branches,  h  h,  the  extremities  of  wliich,  a  a,  though  they  have 
not  vet  coalesced,  are  already  cut  off  by  transverse  waUs;  the  zygospore  is  formed 
from  the  coalescence  of  the  cells  (in.  A,  C,  D,  after  Brefeld,  greatly  magMfied ; 
B,  from  nature,  slightly  magnified.  From  Goebel's  '  Outlines  of  Classification 
and  Special  Morphology.' 

out  off  coalesce  to  form  the  zygospore,  which  often  swells  to  a  consider- 
able size,  and  its  outer  coat  becomes  frequently  beautifully  covered 
with  warts  or  other  protuberances.  After  a  period  of  rest  the  zygo- 
spore germinates,  its  inner  coat  of  cellulose  bursting  through  the  outer 
warty  and  cuticularised  epispore,  and  developing  into  the  iirst  germi- 
nating filament. 
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Very  nearly  allied  to  the  Mucorini  are  the  EntomophthoresB, 
.parasitic  fungi,  the  mycele  of  which  develops  within  the  bodies  of 
livin"  insects,  especially  caterpillars  and  flies,  and  after  death 
spreads  outside  the  body  as  a  flocculent  felt.  An  example  of  this 
family  of  fungi  is  frequently  presented  in  the  destruction  of  the 
common  house-fly  by  Empusa  musccK.  In  its  fully  developed  condi- 
tion, the  spore-bearing  filaments  of  this  plant  stand  out  from  the  body 
of  the  fly  like  the  '  pile '  of  velvet,  and  the  spores  thrown  off  from 
these  in  all  directions  form  a  white  circle  round  it,  as  it  rests  motion- 
less on  a  window-pane.  The  filaments  which  show  themselves  ex- 
ternally are  the  fructiflcation  of  the  fungus  which  occupies  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fly's  body,  and  this  orginates  in  the  spores  which  find  their 
way  into  the  circulating  fluid  from  without.  A  healthy  fly  shut  up 
with  a  diseased  one  takes  the  disease  from  it  by  the  deposit  of  a  spore 
on  some  part  of  its  surface  ;  for  this,  beginning  to  germinate,  sends 
out  a  process  which  finds  its  way  into  the  interior,  either  through 
the  breathing-pores  or  between  the  rings  of  the  body  ;  and  having 
reached  the  interior  cavities,  it  gives  off  the  germinating  filaments 
which  constitute  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Empusa.  Again,  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  the  West  Indies  to  see  individuals  of  a  species 
of  Polistes  (the  representative  of  the  wasp  of  our  own  country) 
flying  about  with  plants  of  their  own  length  projecting  from  some 
part  of  their  surface,  the  germs  of  which  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced (as  in  the  preceding  case)  through  the  bi-eathing-pores  at 
their  sides,  and  have  taken  root  in  their  substance,  so  as  to  produce 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  time,  however,  this  fungous  growth 
spreads  through  the  body  and  destroys  the  life  of  the  insect ;  it 
then  seems  to  grow  more  rapidly,  the  decomposing  tissue  of  the  dead 
body  being  still  more  adapted  than  the  living  structure  to  afford  it 
nutriment. 

The  Ascomycetes  include  an  enormous  number  of  species,  most  of 
which  are  parasitic  on  living,  or  saprophytic  on  decaying  leaves,  many 
of  them  microscopic.  The  mycele  always  consists  of  branched  and 
septated  hyphffi.  In  only  a  comparatively  few  species  is  a  sexual 
mode  of  reproduction  known  ;  the  special  character  of  the  group  is  the 
non-sexual  reproduction  of  ascospores  within  elongated  sacs  or  tubes 
known  as  asci.  These  are  commonly  collected  together  in  masses  ; 
the  collection  of  hyph?e  which  give  birth  to  the  asci  is  known  as  the 
hjmene,  the  mass  of  tissue  enclosing  or  bearing  the  hymenes  as  the 
receptacle  or  fructification.  Its  form  and  structure  vary  greatly  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  family.  The  ascospores  are  always  pro- 
duced within  the  ascus  by  free-cell  formation,  and  their  number  is 
always  four  or  a  '  power '  of  four,  most  commonly  eight.  The  asci 
are  usually  surrounded  by  enlarged  club-shaped  or  sterile  hyphas,  the 
jparaphyses.  In  many  Ascomycetes,  in  addition  to  the  ascospores, 
ordinary  exogenous  sjwres  or  conids  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of 
^poropliores  or  conidiophores  (fig.  431,  A).  This  is  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  moulds  or  mildews,  of  which  the  common  blue  mould, 
Penicillium  c/laucum,  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  familiar  form  of 
these  moulds  is  that  in  which  they  produce  these  spores  in  enormous 
quantities  ;  but,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sexual  mode  of  repro- 
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duction  sets  up  (fig.  431,  B-H).  One  of  the  branches  of  the  mycele 
elongates,  and  coils  spirally  upon  itself  into  a  corkscrew-like  body, 
the  carpogone  or  ascogone,  ■which  constitutes  the  female  organ  ;  whilst 
another  branch  acts  as  the  male  organ  or  antherid,  extending  itself 
over  the  spire  and  impregnating  the  ascogone  by  the  passage  of  its 
protoplasm  into  the  latter  organ.  The  structure  tlius  formed  becomes 
enclosed  in  a  mass  of  sterile  tissue,  and  within  this  are  developed  the 


Fig.  431.— Development  of  Eurotiiun  repens  :  A,  small  part  of  a  mycele  witli  the 
conidiopliore,  c,  and  yomig  asoogones,  as;  B,  tlie  spii-al  ascogone,  a  s,  with  the 
antheridial  branch,  ^; ;  C,  the  same  with  the  filaments  begummg  to  grow  round  rt 
to  form  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp ;  D,  a  sporocarp  seen  from  without;  E,  ^F> 
young  sporocarp  in  optical  longitudinal  section ;  w,  parietal  cells ;  /,  the  fillmg 
tissue  (pseudo-parenchymatous) ;  a  s,  the  ascogone  ;  G,  an  ascus  ;  H,  an  ascospore. 
After  De  Bary.    A,  magnified  190,  the  rest  600  times., 

asci,  each  containing  numerous  spores,  which  germinate  directly  into 
a  new  mycele.  The  enveloping  tissue,  together  with  the  asci,  is 
known  as  the  sjwrocarjj. 

In  some  Ascomycetes  a  tendency  is  e.\.hibited  for  the  formation  of 
sclerotes,  dense  hardened  masses  of  interwoven  hyphre.  An  example 
of  this  is  furnished  by  the  structure  known  as  'ergot,'  the  sclerote 
of  a  fungus  of  this  kind,  Claviceps  inirpurea,  which  attacks  the  ovary 
of  rye  and  other  grasses.  Many  species  of  Peziza  have  a  peculiar 
form  known  as  the  boirytis  form,  reproduced  by  conids  only,  ana 
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Ion''  believed  to  be  altogether  distinct  from  the  Ascomycetes.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  so-called -Bo<?-^<wiassi«n«  (fig.  432),  a  kind  of  mould,  the 
frrowth  of  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  disease  termed  muscardine, 
which  formerly  carried  off  silkworms  in  large  numbers,  just  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  chrysalis  state,  to  the  great  injury  of 
their  breeders.  The  plant  presents  itself  under  a  considerable 
variety  of  forms  (A-F),  all  of  which,  however,  are  of  extremely 
simple  structure,  consisting  of  elongated  or  rounded  cells,  connected 


Fig.  iZI.—Botnjtis  bassiana :  A,  the  fungus  as  it  first  appears  at  the  orifices  of  the 
stigmas;  B,  tubular  filaments  bearing  short  branches,  as  seen  two  days  after- 
wards; E,  magnified  view  of  the  same;  C,  D,  appearance  of  filaments  on  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  ;  F,  masses  of  mature  spores  falling  ofi  the  branches,  ivith  filaments 
proceeding  from  them. 

in  necklace-like  filaments,  very  nearly  as  in  the  ordinary  '  bead- 
moulds.'  The  spores  of  this  fungus,  floating  in  the  air,  enter  the 
breathing-pores  which  open  into  the  tracheal  system  of  the  silk- 
worm •  they  first  develop  themselves  witliin  the  air-tubes,  which 
are  soon  blocked  up  by  their  growth  ;  and  they  then  extend  them- 
.selves  through  the  fatty  mass  beneath  the  skin,  occasioning  the  de- 
struction of  this  tissue,  which  is  very  important  as  a  reservoir  of 
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nutriment  to  the  animal  when  it  is  about  to  pass  into  its  chrysalis 
condition.    The  disease  invariably  occasions  the  death  of  the  grub  > 
which  it  attacks  ;  but  it  seldom  shows  itself  externally  until  after- 
wards,  when  it  rapidly  shoots  forth  from  beneath  the  skin,  especially  • 
at  the  junction  of  the  rings  of  the  body.    Although  it  spontaneously  • 
attacks  only  the  larva,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  i 
to  the  chrysalis  and  the  moth,  as  well  as  to  tlie  grub  ;  and  it  has  i 
also  been  observed  to  attack  other  lepidopterous  insects.    A  careful 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  which  favour  the  development  of  ' 
this  disease  was  made  by  Audouin,  who  first  discovered  its  real 
nature  ;  and  he  showed  that  its  spread  was  favoured  by  the  over- 
crowding of  the  worms  in  the  breeding  establishments,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  practice  of  throwing  the  bodies  of  such  as  died  into  a- 
heap  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  living  silkworm  :  for  this 
heap  speedily  became  covered  with  this  kind  of  mould,  which 
found  upon  it  a  most  congenial  soil  ;  and  it  kept  up  a  continual 
supply  of  spores,  which,  being  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of 
the  neio-hbourhood,  were  drawn  into  the  breathing-pores  of  indi- 
viduals previously  healthy.    The  precautions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  thus  afforded  by  the 
microscope,  having  been  duly  put  in  force,  its  extension  was  success- 
fully kept  down.    A  similar  growth  of  different  species  of  the  genus 
Splueria  takes  place  in  the  bodies  of  certain  caterpillars,  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  China  ;  and  being  thus  completely  pervaded 
by  a  dense  substance,  which,  when  dried,  has  almost  the  solidity  of 
wood,  these  catei'pillars  come  to  present  the  appearance  of  twigs, 
with  long  slender  stalks  that  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
itself.    The  Chinese  species  is  valued  as  a  medicinal  drug. 

The  Saccharomycetes  are  now  generally  regarded  as  a  degraded 
form  of  the  Ascomycetes.  They  resemble  the  Schizomycetes  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  character  and  in  their  '  zymotic  '  action.  The  most 
familiar  form  of  this  family  is  the  Saccharomyces  {Torula)  cerevisice, 
the  presence  of  which  in  yeast  gives  to  it  the  power  of  exciting  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  in  saccharine  liquids.  When  a  small  drop  of 
yeast  is  placed  under  a  magnifying  power  of  400  or  500  diameters, 
it  is  seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of  globular  or  ovoid  cells, 
averaging  about  -j^njsth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the  most  part 
isolated,  but  sometimes  connected  in  short  series  ;  and  each_  cell 
is  filled  with  a  nearly  colourless  '  endoplasm,'  usually  exnibitmg 
one  or  more  vacuoles.  When  placed  in  a  fermentable  fluid  con- 
taining some  form  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  addition  to  sugar,  ■ 
they  vegetate  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  433.  Each  cell 
puts  forth  one  or  two  projections,  which  seem  to  be  young  cells 
developed  as  buds  or  offsets  from  their  predecessors ;  these,  m 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  become  complete  cells,  and  again  per-. 

1  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Pasteur  that,  although  the  presence  of  albu- 
mnioiiq  matter  (such  as  is  contamecl  in  a  saccharine  wort,  or  m  the  juices  of  truits; 
Svoms  Tc  giUvtl  and  reproduction  of  yeast,  yet  that  it  can  live  and  mult.p  y  m  a 
flXtion  of  pure  su-ar,  containing  ammonium  tartrate  with  small  quantities  of  minera4 
salL  the  decompos"  tion  of  the  ammonia  salt  affording  it  the  nitrogen  it  requires  for 
tfe  production  of  protoplasm,  while  the  sugar  and  water  supply  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen. 
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form  the  same  process  ;  <and  in  this  manner  the  single  cells  of  yeast 
develop  themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  into  rows  of  four, 
tive  or  six,  which  remain  in  coniiection  with  each  other  whilst  the 
plant  is  still  growing,  but  which  separate  if  the  fermenting  pro- 
cess be  checked,  and  return  to  the  isolated  condition  of  those  which 
orio-inally  constituted  the  yeast.  Thus  it  is  that  the  quantity  of 
yeast  first  introduced  into  the  fermentable  fluid  is  multiplied  six 
times  or  more  during  the  changes  in  which  it  takes  part.  Under 
certain  conditions  not  yet  determined,  the  yeast-cells  multiply  in 
another  mode,  namely,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  endoplasm  into 
se'^ments,  usually  four  in  number,  around  each  of  which  a  new  'cell- 
wall  '  forms  itself  ;  and  i  these  endogenous  spores  are  ultimately  set 
free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  wall  of  the  parent-cell,  and  soon  enlarge 
and  comport  themselves  as  ordinary  yeast- cells.  The  process  of  the 
formation  of  these  spores  resembles  in  all  essential  points  the  forma- 
tion of  ascospores ;  and  hence  Tor  ula  is  regarded  as  a  low  or  degraded 
type  of  that  order.  Many  other  fungi  of  like  simplicity  have  the 
power  to  act  as  '  ferments ' ;  thus  in  wine-making  the  fermentation 
of  the  juices  of  the  grapes  or  other  fruit  employed  is  set  going  by 


Fig.  idS.—Saccharomyces  cerevisice,  or  yeast-plant,  as  developed  during  the  process 
of  fermentation :  a,  b,  c,  d,  successive  stages  of  cell-multiplicatiou. 

the  development  of  mmute  fungi  whose  germs  have  settled  on  their 
skins,  these  germs  not  being  injured  by  desiccation,  and  being 
readily  transported  by  the  atmosphere  in  the  dried- up  state.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  a  similar  'zymotic'  action  may 
be  excited  by  fungi  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  earher  stages  of  their 
growth,  the  alcoholic  fermentation  being  set  up  in  a  suitable  liquid 
(such  as  an  aqueous  solution  of  cane-sugar,  with  a  little  fruit-juice) 
by  sowing  in  it  the  spores  of  any  one  of  the  ordinary  moulds,  such  as 
Penicilliitm  glaucum,  Mucor,  or  Asjjergillus,  provided  the  temperature 
be  kept  up  to  blood-heat  ;  and  this  even  though  the  solution  has 
been  previously  heated  to  284°Fahr.,  a  temperature  which  must  kill 
any  germs  it  may  itself  contain. 

The  Basidiomycetes  are  distinguished  by  the  entire  absence,  as 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  of  sexual  organs,  and  by  the  formation 
of  their  conids  or  spores  at  the  apex  of  special  enlarged  cells,  the 
basids.  They  include  the  largest  and  most  familiar  of  our  fungi, 
such  as  the  genera  Agaricus,  BoJetios,  Polyimrits,  Lycoperdon, 
Phallus,  &c.  They  are  saprophytes,  obtaining  their  nourishment 
from  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  stumps  of  trees 
&c.,  &c.,  among  which  the  mycele  penetrates,  consisting  often  of  a 
dense  weft  of  septated  hyphsB,  the  '  spawn  '  of  the  mushroom.  The 
aerial  portion,  known  as  the  receptacle  or  fi-uctification,  bears  either 
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externally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mushroom  (fig.  434),  or  internally,  • 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Lycui)erdon,  or  '  puff-ball,'  the  fertile  portion 
or  hym-iU'}.  On  this  hymene  project  the  extremities  of  special 
hypliK,  which  are  swollen  into  haaids  ;  the  non-sexual  conids  or 
basidiospores  are  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  basids,  usually  in 
fours,  from  which  they  are  easily  detached,  and,  from  their  small  size 

,  and  great  lightness,  arts 
readily  carried  through 
the  air  in  great  quanti- 
ties. In  the  Hymenomy- 
cetes,  of  which  the  com- 
mon mushroom  (Ayari- 
cus  camjoestris)  may  be  » 
taken  as  a  type,  the  re- 
ceptacle has  the  foi-m  of 
a  capshaped  pihus  (fig. 
435),  raised  on  a  stalk 
or  stipe,  the  whole  com- 
posed of  a  pseudo-paren- 
chyme  consisting  of  a 
dense  agglomeration  of 
parallel  hyphse,  the  cor- 
tical portion  of  which 
is  slightly  differentiated 
into  an  epiderm.  In 
the  family  to  which  the 
mushroom  belongs,  the 
hymene    is    borne  at 
the    edge    of  narrow 
gill-like  projections  or 
lamellce  radiating  from 
the  apex  of  the  stipe 
on  the  under  side  of  the 
pileus.      Among  the 
basids  are   seen  other 
cells  of  similar  shape 
and  usually  larger  size, 
also  the  extremities  of 
special    hyphte,  called 
cystids,    the  function 
of    which    is  obscure. 
The  basidiospores  vary 
greatly  in  colour  in  dif- 
ferent ffenera.     They  are  always  unicellular,  and  the  membrane 
consists''  of  two  coats,  the  endospore  and  exospore,  the  former  of 
which  consists  of  pure  cellulose,  while  the  latter  is  more  or  less 
cuticularised.    On  germinating  the  endospore  bursts  through  the 
exospore,  and  groAvs  into  a  germinating  filament,  from  which  is 
developed  the  mycele,  and  on  this  ultimately  the  receptacles. 

Lichens.— The  microscopic  study  of  this  group  lias  latter  y 
acquired  a  new  interest  for  the  botanist,  from  the  remarkable 


Fig.  434. — Agaricus  campestris,  formation  of  tlie 
liymene :  A  and  B  slightly  magnified ;  C,  a  part 
of  B,  magnified  550  times.  The  portion  marked 
with  fine  dots  is  protoplasm. 
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discovery  announced  in  its  complete  form  by  Schwendener  in  1869  ' 
(and  now  accepted  by  the  liin;hest  authorities),  that  instead  of 
constituting  a  special  type  of  Thallophytes,  parallel  to  Algcc  (with 
which  they  correspond  in  their  vegetative  characters)  and  Fiongi  (to 
which  they  are  more  allied  in  fructification),  they  are  really  to  be 
regarded  as  comjMsite  structures,  having  an  algal  base,  on  which 
fungi  have  sown  themselves  and  live  parasitically.    As,  however, 
they  do  not  furnish  objects  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  microscopist 
(the  peculiar  density  of  their 
structure  rendering  a  minute 
examination  of  it  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult),  nothing 
more  than  a  general  account 
of  their  curious  oi'ganisation 
will  here  be  attempted.  The 
algal  portion  of  a  lichen  be- 
longs to  one  or  other  of  the 
lower  groups,  and  consists 
of   cells    termed   gonids — ■ 
usually  green,  but  sometimes 
red  or  bluish-green — inter- 
spersed among  long  cellular 
filaments.     The  proportion 
between  these  two  compo- 
nents of  the  thallus  varies  in 
different   examples   of  the 
type.    Thus,  in  the  simplest 
wall-lichens    the  palmella- 
like  parent-cell  gives  origin, 
by  the  ordinary  process  of 
cell-division,  to  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  which  spreads  itself 
over  the  stony  surface  in  a 
more  or  less  circular  form  ; 
and  the  '  thallus,' which  in- 
creases in  thickness  by  the 
formation  of  new  layers  upon 
its  free  surface,  has  no  veiy 
defined  limit,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slight  adhesion 
of  its  components,  is  said  to 
he   'pulverulent.'     But  in 
the  more  complex  forms  of  lichens  the  thallus  is  mainly  composed 
of  long  hyphcT,  which  dip  down  into  the  supei-ficial  layers  of  the 
park  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow,  and  form  by  their  interweav- 
ing a  hard  crustaceous  'thallus'  in  which  the  gonids  are  imbedded, 
sometimes  irregularly,  sometimes  in  defiaiite  layers,  known  as  the 
'jomdial  layer,  covered  by  an  envelope  of  interlacing  filaments.  It 
IS  trom  this  al^al  portion  of  the  structure  that  the  soredes  of  lichens 

his  memorable  work  Uchcr  die  Algentypen  der  FlecJttenijoiiidien. {BixBeh 


Fig.  435. — Agaricns  cavipestris,  natural  size. 
(From  Goebel's  '  Classification  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Plants.') 
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are  formed,  which  are  little  projections  of  the  surface,  composed  of 
single  or  aggregate  gonids,  invested  by  hyphas,  and  falling,  when 
dry,  into  a  powder,  of  which  every  particle  is  capable  of  reproducing  . 
the  plant  from  which  it  proceeded. 

The  fructification  of  lichens,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  production 
of  their  fungal  overgrowths,  which  are  nourished  by  the  algal 
vegetation.  The  lichen-forming  fungi,  in  fact,  live  upon  their  algal 
hosts,  like  the  entophytic  fungi  (such  as  the  'blights'  of  corn), 
which  infest  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation,  each  of  the  former 
choosing  its  own  alga,  just  as  the  latter  mostly  attach  themselves  to 
particular  victims.  The  peculiarity  in  the  parasitism  of  the  lichen- 
fungi  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  attached  to  their  host  externally 
at  any  one  particular  spot,  and  do  not  penetrate  into  its  cells,  but 
weave  themselves  round  them,  and  enclose  them  in  their  hyphal 
tissue.  But  not  only  this  ;  the  algal  constituent  of  the  lichen 
appears  also  to  derive  benefit  from,  and  to  be  nourished  by,  the 


ASR—Leptoniumscotinum:  Vertical  section  of  the  gelatinous  tliaUus,  magnified 
'-,=0  times    An  epidei-mal  layer  clothes  the  inner  tissue,  which  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  formless  and  colourless  jelly,  in  which  the  coiled  strmgs  of  gonids  he; 
■  shisle  larger  cells  of  the  strings  (the  limiting  cells)  are  of  a  higher  colour-;  between 
them  run  the  slender  hyphee.    (From  Goebel's  '  Classification. ) 

funcus-hypha3,  affording  an  example  of,  the  singular  kind  of  mutual 
dependence  known  as  commensalism  or  symbiosis.  The  formation 
of  sexually  produced  'spores'  usually  takes  place  m  osci  arranged 
vertically  in  the  midst  of  straight  elongated  sterde  cells  termed 
paraphyses,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  that  lies  either  on  the  surface 
of  cup-shaped  receptacles  termed  aiwtlieces,  or  is  completely  en- 
closed within  peritheces.  Each  of  the  asci  contains  a  definite  number 
of  ascospores  (usually  eight,  but  always  a  'power'  of  two),  ^vhi^J; 
are  croiected  from  the  receptacles  with  some  force ;  and  tlicu 
emission  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  different  effects  of  moisture 
upon  the  several  layers  of  the  receptacle,  is  often  kept  up  con- 
tinuously for  some  time.  The  formation  of  these  iisci,  as  in  1 1. 
«ase  of  the  ordinary  Ascomycetes,  is  probably  the  result  of  a  sexua. 
Snfon  which  takes  place  between  the  male  iMinoids  ov  *  spermato 
and  the  female  trichogyne.  These  pollinoids  are  Produced  ^  hIn 
Sierids  which  are  often  specially  designated  «  spermogones,  fonued 
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within  these  cavities,  and,  when  niatm-e,  escaping  in  great  numbers 
from  their  orifices.  Having  no  power  of  spontaneous  movement, 
they  must  probably  be  conveyed  by  the  infiltration  of  rain-water  to 
ii  trichcHjyne  which  lies  imbedded  in  the  tissue  beneath  ;  and  when 
they  have  imparted  their  fertilising  influence  to  the  contents  of  the 
ascogone  at  its  base,  these  develop  themselves  into  a  spore-bearing 
■apoihece,  the  whole  mass  of  spoi'es  which  this  contains  being  the 
product  of  the  cell-division  of  the  originally  fertilised  'oospore.' 


Fig.  437. — Examples  of  various  algfe  wliich  are  employed  as  the  gouida  of  lichens : 
h  indicates  always  the  hyplia  of  the  fungus ;  g'  the  gonid :  A,  germinating 
spore,  s,  of  Physcia  parietina,  the  gemi-tube  of  which  adheres  closely  to  Proto- 
coccitsviriclts\  B,a  filament  of  Sci/tonemavfith  hyphen  of  Stereocaiiloii  ramuloms 
twined  round  it;  C,from  the  thallus  of  the  lichen  Pliysrna  cJuilaganuiii — a  hyphal 
branch  is  entering  a  cell  of  the  Nostoc  filament  (gonid) ;  D,  from  the  thallus  of 
the  lichen  Synalissa  sympliorea — the  gonids  are  the  alga  Ghcor.apsa  ;  E,  from 
the  thallus  of  the  lichen  Gladonia  furcata ;  the  gonids,  wliich  are  being  sur- 
romided  by  the  hyphre,  are  the  cells  of  Protoooccus.  After  Bornet.  A,  C,  D,  E 
magnified  9,50 ;  B,  650  times.  (From  Goebel's  '  Classification  and  Special  Mor- 
phology of  Plants.') 

The  fungus- constituent  of  lichens  belongs,  in  the  great  majority 
■of  ca.ses,  to  the  Ascomycetes,  in  a  very  few  to  the  Basidiomycetes. 
The  gonids  have  been  referred  to  a  ver'y  large  number  of  genera  of 
algre,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Protococcus,  Chrodcoccus, 
Glreocapsa,  Palmella,  Scytonema,  Nostoc,  and  Chroolepus. 

The  Bacteria  or  Schizomycetes. — At  the  close  of  this  chapter  we 
place  the  Bacteria  or  Schizomycetes  ;  that  it  is  their  place  in  the 
natural  system  may  be  doubted  and  easily  traversed.  Cohn  does 
iiot  hesitate  to  say  that  to  account  them  offshoots  of  the  Fungi 
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is  to  '  contradict  all  trustworthy  observations ' ;  '  and  it  may  l)e  fairly  ' 
admitted  that  what  we  know  of  their  development  does  not  suggest 
close  kinship  with  the  Fungi.  But,  great  as  is  the  laljour  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  group,  and  vast  as  the  literature  is  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  and  i 
cleai'ly  definable  position  to  what  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable 
and  important  group  ;  and  we  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  convenient 
arrangement,  place  them  as  Protophytes,  at  the  base  of  the  lowest 
Fungi,  for  no  other,  and  therefore  for  the  quite  insufficient  reason  in 
the  main,  that  they  contain,  as  a  rule,  no  chlorophyll. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  forms  of  the  ]3acteria  manifest 
affinity  with  the  chlorophyllaceous  Algaj ;  but  the  affinity  is  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  none  the  less  indefinable,  even  if 
our  knowledge  of  the  Bacteria  as  an  entire  group  were  complete 
enough  to  admit  of  a  generalisation  of  their  relations.  That  the- 
affinities  of  the  Bacteria  as  a  complete  group  are  closer  with  the 
Flagellata  than  is  generally  admitted,  the  present  Editor  is  con- 
vinced ;  and  whenever  the  saprophytic  Flagellata — which  are  the  in- 
dispensable agents,  not  in  the  putrefactive  fermentation  by  which 
infusions  and  gelatine  masses  are  broken  up,  but  by  which  great 
masses  of  organic  tissue  are  reduced — and  at  the  same  time  the 
Bacteria,  as  a  whole,  have  been  broadly  and  comprehensively  worked 
out,  it  will  be  found  that  both  their  morphological  and  physiological 
affinities  are  of  the  closest  order. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  what  we  know  of  such  a  form  as  B.  lineola,. 
which  has  an  easily  demonstrated  flagellate  character,  and  reproduces 
in  every  fission  a  flagellum,  common  to  both  dividing  forms,  which' 
snaps  at  the  moment  of  complete  division,  leaving  each  form  with 
a  flagellum  at  either  end — perfect  as  the  primal  form  whence 
the  fission  arose— without  observing  how  completely  this  coincides 
with  the  mode  of  fission  in  half  a  dozen  saprophytic  monads.  _  But 
as  an  instance  Cercomonas  typica  (named  by  Kent)  may  be  giveu,^ 
where  the  process  is  identical.  True  the  Cercomonas  has  a  conju- 
gating and  subsequent  resting  stage,  after  which  swarms  emerge- 
from  spores  thus  formed.  But  a  fuller  knowledge  of  B.  lineola  is. 
certainly  wanting  before  we  can  deny  the  further  analogy And 
this  incidence  is  the  more  suggestive,  since  it  is  characteristic  of  the- 
whole  group  of  saprophytic  monads,  and  their  function  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  saprophytic  Bacteria. 

No  doubt  if  such  affinity  were  established,  it  would  lead  to  much 
rearrangement  at  the  base  of  the  organic  series. 

Since  there  is  an  apparent  and  highly  suggestive  leaning  of  the 
Bacteria  to  those  forms  of  Alga?  which  form  the  group  of  ifos^ococeffi, 
these  also  would  be  brought  nearer  the  Flagellata  ;  while  the  Myce- 
iozoa  will  have  singular  points  of  contact  with  these,  one  of  which 
has  reference  to  the  mode  of  sparing  of  one  at  least  of  the  flagellate 
saprophytes, »  while  it  is  suggestive  that  the  same  grouping,  should 
the  affinity  be  established,  would  involve  a  connection  \vith  the  Alg» 
and  the  Fungi. 

1  Colm,  BcUriige,  ii.  188.  -  Manmd  of  the  W".!^""'  i;  ^^i'- 

3  J.B.M.S.  vol.  V.  scr.  ii.  pp.  189-90,  fig.  10,  -Plate  \ . 
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It  is  only  definite  results  leading  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
morphology  of  the  Bacteria  as  a  whole  that  can  render  generalisation 
in  this  matter  safe. 

By  the  word  Bacteria  will  be  understood  rod-shajMd  organic 
forms.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  group.  They  are  often  less 
than  1/A  in  breadth,  and  may  be  sphere-like  or  cylindrical  cells. 
The  motile  forms,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  are  possessed,  as  a  rule, 
of  fine  flagella.  The  mode  of  multiplication  commonly  observed  is  by 
fission  or  bipartition.  The  products  of  successive  fissions  may  remain 
too'ether  in  a  single  filiform  row  loosely  attached,  or  attached  by  the 
unbroken  filament  of  the  flagella,  or  they  may  at  once  separate 
from  the  primal  cell. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  simplest  cell  we  have  hitherto  learnt 
comparatively  little  ;  the  protoplasm  is  generally  homogeneous,  and 
in  some  species  it  forms  chlorophyll,  although  the  absence  of  it  and 
other  colouring  matters  is  a  distinct  characteristic  of  the  group. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  coloured  forms  uniformly  tinged  red 
was  found  and  named  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester ; '  other  forms 
have  been  found  by  Van  Tieghem,  Engelmann,  and  Zopf. 

Within,  the  protoplasm  of  the  Bacteria,  however,  no  nuclei  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  but  a  delicate  investing  envelope,  probably 
■a,  mere  thickening  of  the  outmost  area  of  the  protoplasm,  Avhich  is 
often  also  gelatinous  in  its  outer  portions. 

Many  forms  of  Bacteria  have  the  power  of  entirely  free  move- 
ment. Frequently  tliis  movement  is  coincident  with  a  revolution  on 
the  longer  axis  of  the  rod,  curved  or  straight,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  this  is  directly  correlated  with  a  vortical  action  of 
a  front  flagellum — an  action  which  may  be  seen  with  the  utmost 
ease,  if  the  proper  means  be  employed,  in  the  case  of  Spirillum 
volutans,  and  less  easily,  but  with  almost  equal  certainty,  in  the 
majority  of  other  forms,  not  excluding  B.  termo. 

The  simplest  forms  in  which  Bacteria  are  found  are  as  isolated  cells 
of  round  or  ovate  shape  :  these  are  known  as  Micrococci  ;  but  many 
which  are  placed  under  this  head  are  in  reality  immature  and  de- 
veloping monads  of  the  saprophytic  group. 

The  rod-like  forms  are  found  isolated  and  free,  or  in  chains. 
The  short  rods  are  known  as  Bacteria ;  the  long  rods  as  Bacilli. 
Some  which  are  fusiform  in  appearance  are  known  as  Clostridia. 

The  coiled  rods  or  spiral  forms  are  either  (1)  closely  coiled,  when 
they  are  known  as  Spirilluvi  and  Spirocluete  (more  threadlike)  j  or 
(2)  those  more  openly  coiled  are  known  as  Vihriones. 

There  are  also  very  elongated  filiform  varieties  known  as  Lepto- 
thrix,  sometimes  though  rarely  branched  ;  and  i?e(7(7t«<o«,  the  filaments 
•of  which  fixed  at  one  extremity  stretch  the  other  free  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid. 

But  all  these  may  be  united  by  some  interfusing  gelatinous 
•material  in  which  all  action  ceases,  or  is  of  the  most  limited  kind  ; 
and  these  living  films,  which  appear  on  the  surface  or  suspended  in 
the  interior  of  putrescent  fluids,  are  known  as  Zooglma;.    They  may 

'  Quart.  Joiirii.  Micros.  Set.  new  series,  xiii.  408, 
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also  be  found  on  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies,  where  the  putrefactive-  i 
ferment  is  in  action. 

The  only  rational  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  classify  the-  ■ 
Bacteria  is  into  I.  Endos2wrous  Bacteria  ;  and  II.  Arthrosporoug 
Bacteria.  That  this  classiiication  can  be  permanent  is  highly  improb- 
able ;  it  at  best  roughly  covers  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  ' 

I.  The  endosporous  forms  are  those  whose  multiplication  is  Ijrought 
about  by  the  formation  within  a  cell  of  a  minute  globular  or  oval . 
body,  which,  while  the  surrounding  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell 
disappears  (is  assimilated  ?),  gradually  reaches  its  mature  condition. 
The  formation  of  spores  occurs  most  abundantly  when  the  sub- 
stratum is  almost  exhausted,  or  the-  ■ 
vital  processes  are  in  some  way 
interrupted. 

II.  Arthrosporous  forms  are  re- 
produced by  the  separation  of  single, 
members  from  their  connection  with- 
a  group,  which  then  give  origin  to- 
new  generations.  They  are  separate 
individuals  in  which  micrococci  or 
spores  appear,  from  which  arise  forms 
ultimately  similar  to  those  from, 
which  the  forms  bearing  the  cocci 


originated. 


A  chosen  illustration  of  the 
endosjjorous  Bacteria  is  Bacillus 
megateriu7n.  It  was  first  observed 
on  boiled  cabbage  leaves,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  De  Bary  as  an  '  exceed- 
ingly instructive  form.'  It  is  2-5/t 
in  short  diameter  and  about  four  times  as  long  as  this.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  tig.  438  :  a  represents  a  motile  chain  of  the  Bacilli  in  active 


Fig.  438, 
(Prom 


a 

—  Bacillus 
De  Baiy's 


Morphology  of  Fungi.') 


inegaterium. 
■  Comparative 


vegetation. 


This  is  magnified  250  diameters,    h  is  two  active  rods 
p  shows  the  result  of  treating  a  form  in 


magnified  600  diameters    ^  _  ^ 

the  condition  h  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  c  is  a  rod  with  five 
cells  preparing  to  form  spores,  d  to  /  represent  successive  stages  of  a 
pair  of  rods  in  the  act  of  forming  spores,  e  an  hour  later  than  d,  and/ 
an  hour  later  than  e,  Th  e  cells  which  did  not  contain  spores  disappeared: 
or  perished,  r  is  a  quadri-cellular  rod  with  ripe  spores,  is  a  five- 
celled  rod  with  three  ripe  spores  placed  in  a  nutrient  solution  after- 
several  days'  desiccation,  is  the  same  an  hour  after  ;  g^  is  the  same 
after  another  two  hours  and  a  half,  li^  is  two  spores  with  the  walls  of 
the  mother-cells  dried  and  placed  in  a  nutrient  solution  ;  /i  ois  the  same 
forty-five  minutes  later  ■,i,k,l  three  stages  of  germination  of  the  spore. 

Bacillus  anthracis  and  B.  sxibtilis  are  forms  that  range  under  the 
same  division.  B.  anthracis  is  the  form  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  virus  of  splenic  fever  or  charbon.  It  is  found  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  attacked  by  this  disease. 
The  filaments  or  rods  approach  lju  in  thickness  in  strong  specimens, 
grown  in  the  blood  of  smitten  animals,  and  they  occasionally  attaui 
three  or  four,  sometimes  five  times  this  length.    They  are  connectea 
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to^etlier  in  the  blood  in  straight  rods  varying  in  length.  Fig.  439 
shows  two  filaments  grown  on  a  microscopic  slide  (De  Bary)  in  a 
solution  of  meat  extract,  partly  in  an  advanced  state  of  spore-forma- 
tion. At  the  upper  part  of  the  hgure  two  ripe  spores  have  escaped. 
These  spores  on  germination  elongate  and  give  rise  to  new  groups  of 
rods  and  tilaments. 

B.  subt.lis,  which  is  the  Bacillus  common  to  decompasing  hay 
infusion,  has  a  life-history  extremely  similar  to  B.  anthrac.ii<.  It  spores 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  outer  wall  of  the  spore  is  com- 
paratively thick,  and  the  protoplasm  elongates  in  the  direction  of  the 
lono-er  axis  of  the  spore  and  of  the  mother-cell 
Avith  which  this  coincided.  B,  fig.  439,  represents 
the  development  of  B.  subtilis :  1  shows  frag- 
ments of  filaments  with  ripe  spores ;  at  2  the 
spore  is  beginning  to  germinate  ;  3,  the  young 
rod  is  projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  spore. 
4  represents  germ-rods  curved  in  a  horseshoe 
shape  and  with  the  extremities  connected,  one 
of  them  having  one  extremity  subsequently  re- 
leased ;  5,  germ-tubes  with  the  two  extremities 
remaining  connected  and  already  greatly  in- 
creased in  size.  The  whole  represents  a  magni- 
fication of  600  diameters. 

A  sufficiently  detailed  illnsiration  of  the 
development  of  the  arthrosiooroihs  Bacteria  may  //  \\  £ 
be  seen  in  Beggiatoa  alba.  In  the  refuse  waters 
discharged  from  factories,  especially  the  sul- 
phuretted effluents  of  sewage  works,  is  found 
this  form — the  '  sewage  fungus '  of  engineers.  It 
may  have  a  thickness  of  5^,  and  it  may  be  as 
attenuated  as  to  measure  only  1  ^.  It  is  attached 
in  an  erect  manner  to  objects  in  the  impure 
water  it  affects  (fig.  440)  ;  and  the  filaments 
consist  of  rows  of  cells,  and  in  the  protoplasm  of 
these  granules  of  sulphur  are  enclosed.  The 
filaments  readily  break  up  into  cells  about  as 
long  as  they  are  broad,  and  become  at  length 
active,  but  eventually  attach  themselves  to  some 
object  and  come  to  rest,  when  they  multiply  by  fission  and  accumu- 
late in  masses  of  zooglcea.  '  They  may  develop  into  rods,  and  these 
again  into  the  filaments  after  the  rods  have  passed  through  the 
swarming  state.' 

Spirally  twisted  forms  also  arise  in  this  species.  These  break 
into  coiled  parts,  possessed  of  flagella,  and  exhibit  extremely  active 
movement.  The  flagella  in  these  are  as  strong  and  easily  seen  as 
in  the  Spirillum  vohdans,  and  these  forms  were  known  at  an  earlier 
period  as  Ophidomonas. 

'  Fig.  440  shows  at  1  a  group  of  the  attached  filaments  of  Beggiatoa 
alba :  2  to  5  show  portions  of  filaments  of  differing  diameters ;  5  shows  a 
filament  in  the  act  of  multipartition.  The  small  dark  circles  thi-ough- 
out  represent  the  granules  of  sulphur  ;  G  to  8  show  fragments  rich 


Fig.  439.— a,  Bacillus- 
anthracis ;  B,  B.  sub- 
tilis. {From  De  Bary's. 
'  Fungi.') 
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in  sulphur  with  transverse  septation  developed  by  treatment  with 
methyl-violet  solution.  In  8  the  formation  of  cocci  and  spores  is 
seen  ;  9  shows  the  result  of  filaments  having  broken  up  into  spores  ; 


Fig.  440. — Beggiatoa  alba.    (From  De  Bai-y's  '  Comparative  Morphology  of  Fungi.') 

10  shows  spores  in  movement.  1  is  magnified  540  diameters,  the 
remainder  900  diameters. 

Figure  441  shows  the  growth  of  the  curved  and  spiral  forms 
of  the  same  :  A  is  a  group  of  attached  filaments  ;  B  to  H  .show  por- 
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tions  of  spiral  filaments  ;  C,  D,  F,  to  H  represent  the  act  of  division 
into  smaller  fragments  but  without  motion  ;  in  H  the  separate 
cells  are  distinctly  shown;  E  shows  the  separation  of  a  complete 
spirillum  form  possessed  of  Hagella  and  capable  of  great  activity. 

The  Bacteria  bebave  very  variously  under  the  same  conditions 
of  supply  or  exclusion  of  oxygen.  Some  require  free  oxygen  in 
quantity,  as  e.g.  -fi.  subtilis ;  while  in  others  the  vital  activities  are 
promoted  by  its  exclu- 
sion. But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  gradual 
modification  of  either 
condition  will  bring  about 
ada  ptations.  Nageli  has 
shown  that  there  are 
forms  which  usually  de- 
pend on  oxygen  which 
continue  to  vegetate 
when  free  oxygen  ceases. 

Their  nutrition  is  car- 
ried on  like  that  of  other 
vegetative  forms  devoid  of 
chlorophyll.  The  actual 
typical  group  are  without 
doubt  the  saprophytic 
iBacteria.  The  relation 
of  the  imrasitic  or  patho- 
genic forms  to  these  is 
one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing problems  in  micro- 
scopic biology.  That 
they  are  physiological 
modifications  of  the  sa- 
prophytic forms  appears 
per  se  a  possibility  ;  but 
in  the  light  thrown  upon 
biological  change  and  sur- 
vival by  the  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  species, 
tlie  suggestion  incites  to 
practical  inquiiy  and  re- 
search. If  the  parasitic 
Bacteria  are  physiological 
modifications  of  the  saprophytic  forms,  to  know  the  path  by  which 
they  biologically  became  such  may  be  to  put  more  into  the  hands  of 
medicine  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 

Bacterium  termo  is  the  most  universally  present  and  abundant  of 
the  saprophytic  forms.  It  is  1/x  to  1-5/x  long,  and  0-5  to  0-7/x  broad, 
usually  of  dumb-bell  form.  These  Bacteria  are  usually  seen  in  '  vacil- 
lating '  movement  in  their  free  state  ;  each  cell  bears  a  flagellum  at 
each  end,  as  B,  D  (fig.  442),  whilst  the  double  cells  bear  a  fiagellum 
at  each  extremity.    The  formation  of  the  second  flagellum  takes  place 


Fig.  441. — Beggiatoa  alba,  curved  and  spiral 
forms.  (From  De  Bary'a  '  Comparative  Morpho- 
logy of  Fungi.') 
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by  the  drawing  out  of  a  filament  of  protoplasm  between  two  cellr  i 
that  are  separating  from  eacli  other  (as  in  fig.  443,  a,  b),  the  rupture-  • 
of  which  gives  a  new  fiageUum  to  each.    Their  flagellaare  so  minute  • 
as  to  be  among  the  most  '  difficult '  of  all  microscopic  objects,  their  ■ 
diameter  being  calculated  from  200  measurements  by  Dr.  Dallinger 
at  no  more  than  ^^,/o,j„th  of  an  inch.^    Although  this  species  does- 
not  ordinarily  multiply  in  any  other  way  than  by  transverse  sub^ 
division,  yet,  under  'cultivation'  at  a  temperature  of  86°  Fahr.,  its. 
cells  have  been  seen  to  elongate  themselves  into  motionless  rods, 
resembling  those  of  Bacilli,  whose  endoplasm  breaks  up  into  separate 
particles  that  are  set  free  as  small  bright  almost  spherical  spores, 
which  sometimes  congregate  so  as  to  form  a  zo6glosa-^\vci.  These- 

A  B  ! 


C  D 

Fig.  442. — A,  Bacterium  termo,  each  cell  furnislied  witli  a  single  flagellum.  Magni- 
fied 4,000  diameters  B,  C,  D,  Bacterium  lineola,  each  cell  when  separated 
having  a  flagellum  at  either  end.    Magnified  3,000  diameters.  (DaUinger.) 

germinate  into  short  slender  rods,  which  are  at  first  motionless,  but 
soon  undergo  transverse  fission,  and  then  acquire  flagella.^ 

The  Vibriones  may  be  represented  by  V.  rugula,  seen  in  fig.  44^ 


Fig.  443. — Four  individuals  of  Vibrio  rugula,  each  sho-wing  flagellum  at  one  or 
both  ends ;  two  other  individuals,  a  and  b,  separating  from  each  other,  and  draw- 
ing out  a  protoplasmic  filament  to  form  their  second  flagella.  Magnified  2,000- 
diameters.  (Dallinger.) 

They  are  slightly  curved  rods  and  threads  from  6/i  to  16^  long,  andl 
varying  in  thickness  from  0-5^t  to  2^.  They  have  well-marked  flagella, 
one  at  each  end.  They  appear  in  vegetable  infusions,  causing  fer- 
mentation of  cellulose. 

The  Spirilla  are  the  largest  forms  in  the  group,  characterised  by 
their  spirally  formed  cells  and  their  graceful  spiral  motion.  They 
are  fairly  represented  in  fig.  444  by  Spirilhim  undula  (A),^  and 
Spirillum  volutans  (B).  The  threads  of  the  former  are  from  tO' 
1-4/x  in  thickness,  and  from  O^a  to  12/x  in  length.  They  are  intensely 
active,  and  possess  a  flagellum  at  either  end.  They  are  found  m 
varying  decomposing  infusions. 

Spnrillum  volutans  was  known  to  and  named  by  Ehrenberg.  it 
is  from  to  2-3//,  in  tliickness,  and  varies  from  25;u,  to  30/a  or  more 
in  length.    They  have  distinctly  granular  contents.    They  have  a 

1  Joum.  of  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.  vol.  i.  (1878),  p.  175  ■  ^  Ewart,  Joe.  cit. 
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very  easily  demonstrable  flagellum  at  each  euci  of  the  spiral  ;  a  tin- 
<rellum  was  distinctly  suggested  by  Ehrenberg  on  account  of  the  \ov- 
tical  action  visible  in  the  tluid  before  this  spirillum  as  it  advanced. 

On  the  whole  it  is  surprising  to  find  at  this  time  what  difliculty 
there  appears  on  the  part  of  some  botanists  to  distinguish  these  mo- 
tile tilaments  in  the  Bacteria.  "With  the  superb  6mm.  power  of  Zeiss 
(apochromatic  dry  N.A.  0-95),  all  but  the  most  difficult  of  these  can 
be  seen  with  relative  ease  on  a  dark  yroiond  with  a  12  or  18  eye- 
piece, provided  they  be  examined  alive  tvith  the  Jlagella  in  motion. 
For  the  more  difficult  ones  {B.  termo  and  B.  lineola)  more  cai-eful, 
arrangements  are  required. 

The  germinating  power  of  the  spores  of  Bacteria  may  be  brought 
into  operation  at  once  on  their  reaching  ripeness,  or  they  may  be 
desiccated  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  again,  on  reaching  suitable, 
surroundings,  will  germmate  as  before.  This  power  is  held  in  vari- 
ous degrees  by  different  forms,  but  the  whole  subject  needs  moi'e 


A 


Fig.  444. — A,  Spirillum  unclula,  showing  flagellum  at  each  end.    Magnified 3,000 
diameters.    B,  Spirillum  volutans.    Magnified  2,000  diameters.  (Dallmger.) 

uniform  and  exhaustive  inquiry.  The  spores  of  B.  subtilis  retain, 
their  vitality  for  years  if  kept  in  a  dry  air,  while  those  of 
B.  anthracis  are  stated  by  Pasteur  to  remain  alive  in  absolute 
alcohol  1  ;  and  Brefeld  found  their  power  to  germinate  uninj.ured 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  He  also  found 
them  proof  against  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  even  a  higher 
temperature  ;  but  he  found  that  fewer  and  fewer  survived  in  boiling 
nutrient  fluid  until  the  end  of  the  third  houi',  when  all  were  de- 
stroyed. So  Buchner  found  that  the  same  spores  were  wholly  killed 
only  after  three  or  four  hours'  boiling  ;  ^  while  Pasteur  states  that 
groups  of  uncertain  spores  can  withstand  a  temperature  of  130°  C. 
There  is,  however,  uncertainty,  because  a  want  of  uniformity,  in  th& 
results  from  various  sources.  20"  to  25°  C.  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  degree  of  temperature  at  which  these  organisms  will  freely 
germinate  ;  but  B.  termo,  for  example,  has  been  known  to  germinate 
from  5-5°  C.  to  40°  C. 

'  'Charbon  et  Septicc'inie,'  Comjit.  Bend.  Ix.xxv.  p.  OS). 
^  Naegeli,  Vntera.  ilber  niederc  Pilze,  1982,  p.  220. 
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-    Nothing  like  '  conjugation,'  or  any  other  form  of  sexual  genera-'  ' 
tion,  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  any  Bacteria  ;  and  until  such  shall 
Jiave  been  discovered,  no  confidence  can  be  felt  that  we  know  the- 
entire  life-history  of  any  one  type.'    When  these  facts  are  allowed 
their  due  weight,  no  difficulty  can  be  felt  in  admitting  the  action  of 
Bacteria  ifec.  in  jjroducing  decomposition  under  conditions  which 
might  at  first  view  be  fairly  supposed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  presence.    This  action  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  the 
yeast-plant  in  producing  saccharine  fermentation  ;  and  the  careful 
■and  exact  experiments  of  Pasteur,  repeated  and  verified  in  a  great 
variety  of  modes  by  Professors  Lister,  Tyndall,  and  others,  seem 
to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  these  two  points — (1)  that  putre- 
factive fermentation  does  not  take  place,  ,even  in  liquids  which 
are  peculiarly  disposed  to  pass  into  it,  except  in  the  presence  of 
Bacteria-germs  ;  and  (2)  that  neither  these  germs  nor  any  others 
a,rise  in  such  liquids  de  novo,  but  that  they  are  all  conveyed  into 
them  by  the  air  when  not  otherwise  introduced.    It  is  thus  also  ^\'ith 
the  parasitic  or  pathogenic  forms  of  Bacteria  in  setting  up  disease. 
Thus  'splenic  fever'  is  producible  by  the  inoculation  of  Bacillus 
anthracis,  and  the  typhoid  fever  of  the  pig  by  inoculation  with  another 
species  of  Bacillus,  the  plants  having  been  in  both  cases  '  cultivated,' 
so  as  to  be  free  from  other  contaminating  matter.    Again,  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle,  that  it  is  charged  with  a  multitude  of  minute 
granules  not  above  j^^Dqth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  it  has 
been  further  determined  that  these,  rather  than  the  fluid  in  Avhich 
they  are  suspended,  are  the  active  agents  in  the  production  of  a 
similar  vesicle  in  the  skin  into  which  they  are  inserted.    This  vesicle 
must  contain  hundreds  or  thousands  for  every  one  originally  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  multiplication  has  so  strong  an 
analogy  to  that  of  Bacteria,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  must  take 
place  by  a  like  process  of  cell-development.    Similar  observations 
have  been  made  upon  glanders,  sheep-pox,  and  cattle-plague  ;  so  that 
an  animal  suflering  under  either  of  these  terrible  diseases  is  a  focus 
•of  infection  to  others,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  a  tub  of  fer- 
menting beer  is  capable  of  propagating  its  fermentation  to  fresh 
wort.    A  most  notable  instance  of  such  propagation  is  afibrded  by  the 
spread  of  the  disease  termed  '  pebrine  '  among  the  silkworms  of  the 
south  of  Prance,  which,  according  to  Pasteur,  is  caused  by  a  minute 
organism  named  JVosema  Bomhycis,  the  mortality  caused  by  it  being 
estimated  to  produce  a  money  loss  of  from  three  to  four  millions 
sterling  annually  for  several  years  following  1853,  when  it  first 
broke  out  with  violence.    It  has  been  shown  by  microscopic  investi- 
gation that  in  silkworms  strongly  afiected  with  this  disease,  every 
tissue  and  organ  in  the  body  is  swarming  with  these  minute  cylin- 
drical corpuscles  about  4-2/x  long,  and  that  these  even  pass  into 

'  As  it  seems  unquestionable  that  among  tlie  higher  Fungi  '  conjugation '  often 
takes  place  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth,  it  seems  a  not  veiy  improbable  surmise 
that  the  '  granular  spheres '  observed  by  Mr.  Ewart  iu  BacUlm a.\s.A  Spirillum,v;h\c\L 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  '  microplasts  '  observed  by  Prof.  E.  Kay  Lankester  ni  his 
Bacterium  rubescens,  may  be  a  product  of  conjugation  in  the  micrococcus  stage  ot 
these  organisms. 
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the  undeveloped  eggs  of  the  female  moth,  so  that  the  disease  is. 
hereditarily  transmitted.  And  it  has  been  further  ascertained  by 
the  researches  of  Pasteur  that  these  corpuscles  are  the  active  agents, 
in  the  production  of  the  disease,  whicli  is  engendered  in  healthy 
silkworms  by  their  reception  into  their  bodies  ;  whilst,  if  due  pre- 
cautions be  taken  against  their  transmission,  the  malady  may  be- 
completely  exterminated. 

Bacteriology  is  now  so  distinctly  a  branch  of  biological  science- 
that  it  would  be  out  of  jDlace  here  to  even  present  a  summary  of  its 
voluminous  details  and  methods  of  research.  The  microscope  in  its. 
most  perfect  form  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  rapidly  pro- 
gressive work  of  this  department  of  biological  research,  and  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  employment  of  the  microscope  and  all  its 
adjuncts  is  in  the  last  degree  important.  Only  a  skilled  micro- 
scopist  can  be  a  successful  bacteriologist.  But  for  the  methods  of 
the  bacteriological  laboratory  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  treatises 
on  this  branch  of  science,'  it  being  enough  here  to  remark  that  the 
employment  of  nutrient  gelatines,  nutrient  agar-agar,  and  other 
similar  media  poured  over  glass  plates,  and  into  test  tubes,  so  as  by 
inoculation  to  obtain  plate  and  tube  cultures  of  specific  and  isolated 
forms  with  their  characteristic  appearances,  is  one  of  the  essential 
methods.  Cleanliness  and  care,  as  well  as  practice  in  manipulation, 
are  the  essentials  in  effecting  these  ;  but  as  they  solidify,  the  inoculated 
bacteria,  instead  of  moving  freely  as  they  would  in  a  liquid  medium,, 
are  fixed  to  one  spot,  where  they  develop  in  a  characteristic  manner 
showing  their  own  morphological  features. 

The  pathological  value  of  these  researches  is  great  beyond  our 
present  ability  to  estimate,  and  must  have  an  apparently  increasing 
value.  But  it  is  a  branch  of  microscopy  with  which  a  work  of 
this  sort  may  not  deal,  further  than  to  show  the  right  use  of  the 
microscope  and  its  appliances,  by  which  the  work  of  pathological 
bacteriology  can  alone  be  successfully  done. 


1  The  English  student  will  find  an  admirable  aid  in  the  Manual  of  Bacteriolom, 
by  Professor  E.  Crookshank. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MICBOSCOPIC  STBUCTUBE  OF  THE  HIGHEB  CBYPT0GAM8  . 

Hepaticse. — Quitting  now  the  algal  and  fungoid  types,  and 
•entering  the  series  of  terrestrial  cryptogams,  we  have  first  to  notice 
the  little  group  of  Hepaticce,  or  liverworts,  which  is  intermediate 
between  lichens  and  ordinary  mosses,  agreeing  rather  with  the 
algal  thallus  of  the  former  in  its  general  mode  of  growth,  whilst 
closely  resembling  the  latter  in  its  fructification.  This  group  pre- 
sents numerous  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  microscopist ;  and  no 
species  is  richer  in  these  than  the  very  common  Marchantm  poly- 
moTpha,  which  may  often  be  found  growing  between  the  paving- 
stones  of  damp  courtyards,  but 
which  pai'ticularly  luxuriates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  springs  or 
waterfalls,  where  its  lobed  fronds 
are  found  covering  extensive  sur- 
faces of  moist  rock  or  soil,  adher- 
ing by  the  radical  filaments  (rhi- 
zoids)  which  arise  from  their  lower 
surface.  At  the  period  of  fructi- 
fication these  fronds  send  up 
stalks,  which  carry  at  their  sum- 
mits either  round  shield-like  discs, 
or  radiating  bodies  that  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  wheel  without 
its  tire  (fig.  445).  The  former 
cai-ry  the  male  organs,  or  an- 
;  while  the  latter  in  the  first  instance  bear  the  female 
or  archegones,  which  afterwards  give  place  to  the  sporaiuies 
or  spore-cases.^ 

The  green  sui'face  of  the  frond  of  Marcliantia  is  seen,  under  a  low 
Magnifying  power,  to  be  divided  into  minute  diamond-shaped  spaces 
{fig.  446,  A,  a,  a,)  iDounded  by  raised  bands  (c,  c)  ;  every  one  of  these 
spaces  has  in  its  centre  a  curious  brownish- coloiired  body  {h,  h),  with 
an  opening  in  its  middle,  which  allows  a  few  .small  green  cells  to  be 
seen  through  it.    When  a  thin  vertical  section  is  made  of  the  frond 

'  In  some  species  the  same  shields  bear  both  sets  of  organs;  and  in  Marchantta 
an-Irogyna  we  find  the  upper  surface  of  one-half  of  the  shield  developing  ontherids, 
whilst  the  under  surface  of  the  other  half  bears  archegones. 


Fig.  445. — Frond  of  Marcliantia  2}oly- 
morpha,  with  gemmiparous  concep- 
tacles,  and  lobed  receptacles  bearing 
archegones. 


therids 
•orofans, 
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7B)  it  is  seen  that  each  of  the  lozenge-shaped  divisions  of  its  surface 
liorresponds  with  an  air-chamber  in  its  interior,  which  is  bounded 
below  by  a  floor  {a,  a)  of  closely  set  cells,  from  whose  under  surface 
the  rhizoids  arise  ;  at  the  sides  by  walls  (c,  c)  of  similar  solid 
parenchyme,  tlie  projection  of  whose  summits  forms  the  raised 
.bands  on  the  surface  ;  and  above  by  an  epiderm  (1'),  b)  formed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells  ;  whilst  its  interior  is  occupied"  by  a  loosely 
arranged  parenchyme  composed  of  branching  rows  of  cells  (/  /)  that 
seem  to  spring  from  the  floor,  these  cells  being  what  are  seen  from 
.above  when  the  olaserver  looks  down  through  the  central  aperture 
just  mentioned.  If  the  vertical 
section  should  happen  to  travei'se  ^ 
one  of  the  peculiar  bodies  which 
•occupy  the  centres  of  the  divi- 
sions, it  will  bring  into  view  a 
structure  of  remarkable  com- 
plexity. Each  of  these  stomates 
(as  they  are  termed,  from  the 
Oreek  (jTOfjia,  mouth)  forms  a  sort 
■of  shaft  {g),  composed  of  four  or 
five  rings  (like  the  '  courses  '  of 
bricks  in  a  chimney)  placed  one 
upon  the  other  Qi),  every  ring 
being  made  up  of  four  or  five 
iiells  ;  and  the  lowest  of  these 
rings  (i)  appears  to  regulate  the 
.aperture  by  the  contraction  or 
-expansion  of  the  cells  which 
■compose  it,  and  is  hence  termed 
•the  '  obturator-ring.'  In  this 
manner  each  of  the  air-chambers 


of  the  frond  is  brought  into  com- 


FiG.  446.— Structure  of  frond  of  Marclian- 
tia  polymorjjha :  A,  portion  seen  from 
above ;  a,  a,  lozenge-sliaped  divisions ; 

b,  b,  stomates  in  the  centre  of  the  lozenges; 

c,  c,  greenish  bands  separating  the 
lozenges.  B,  vertical  section  of  the  frond, 
showing  a,  a,  the  dense  layer  of  cellular 
tissue  forming  the  floor  of  the  air- 
chamber,  d,  d,  the  epidermal  layer,  b,  6, 
forming  its  roof ;  c,  c,  its  walls ;  /,/,  loose 
cells  in  its  interior;  g,  stomate  divided  per- 
pendicularly ;  h,  rings  of  cells  forming  its 
wall ;  i  cells,  forming  the  obturator-ring. 


juunication  with  the  external 
-atmosphere,  the  degree  of  that 
communication  being  regulated 
by  the  limitation  of  the  aperture. 
We  shall  hereafter  find  that  the 
leaves  of  the  higher  plants  con- 
tain intercellular  spaces,  which 
also  communicate  Avith  the  ex- 
terior by  stomates,  but  that  the  structure  of  these  organs  is  far  less 
complex  in  them  than  in  this  humble  liverwort. 

The  frond  of  Marchantia  usually  bears  upon  its  surface,  as  shown 
in  fig.  445,  a  number  of  little  open  basket-shaped  gemmiparous  con- 
■ceptacles  (fig.  447),  which  may  often  be  found  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  are  structures  of  singular  beauty.  They  contain  when 
mature  a  number  of  little  green  round  or  oblong  discoidal  gemma', 
■each  composed  of  two  or  more  layers  of  cells  ;  and  their  wall  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  glistening  fringe  of  '  teeth,'  whose  edges  are  themselves 
regularly  fringed  with  minute  outgrowths.  This  fringe  is  at  first 
formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  epiderm,  as  seen  at  B,  at  the 
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time  when  the  '  conceptacle  '  and  its  contents  are  first  making  their 
way  above  the  surface.  The  little  gemma)  are  at  first  evolved  as 
single  globular  cells,  supported  upon  other  cells  which  form  their 
footstalks  ;  these  single  cells,  undergoing  binary  subdivision,  evolve 
themselves  into  the  gemmre ;  and  these  gemmae,  when  mature, 
spontaneously  detach  themselves  from  their  footstalks,  and  lie  free 

within  the  cavity  of  the  conceptaclcj 
"  Most  commonly  they  are  at  last 

washed  out  by  rain,  and  are  thus 
carried  to  different  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  soil,  on  which  they 
grow  very  rapidly  when  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture ;  sometimes, 
however,  they  may  be  found  grow- 
ing whilst  still  contained  within 
the  conceptacles,  forming  natural 
grafts  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  stock 
from  which  they  have  been  de- 
veloped or  detached  ;  and  many  of 
the  irregular  lobes  Avhich  the  frond 
of  Marchantia  puts  forth  seem 
to  have  this  origin.  The  very 
curious  observation  was  long  ago 
made  by  Mirbel,  who  carefully 
watched  the  development  of  these 
gevimce,  that  stomates  are  formed 
on  the  side  which  happens  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  that 
rhizoids  are  put  forth  from  the  lower 
side,  it  being  apparently  a  matter 
of  indifference  ivhich  side  of  the 
little  gemma  is  at  first  turned  up- 
wards, since  each  has  the  power 
of  developing  either  stomates  or 
rhizoids  according  to  the  influence  it 
receives.  After  the  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  these  organs  has 
once  been  given,  however,  by  the 
sufficiently  prolonged  influence  of 
light  upon  one  side  and  of  darkness  and  moisture  on  the  other,  any 
attempt  to  alter  it  is  found  to  be  vain  ;  for  if  the  surfaces  of  the 
young  fronds  be  then  inverted,  a  twisting  growth  soon  restores  them 
to  their  original  aspect.  _  . 

When  Marchantia  vegetates  in  damp  shady  situations  which 
are  favourable  to  the  nutritive  processes,  it  does  not  readily  produce 
the  true  fructification,  Avhich  is  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  plants 
growing  in  more  exposed  places.  Each  of  the  stalked  peltate 
(shield-like)  discs  contains  a  number  of  flask-shaped  cavities  opening 
upon  its  upper  surface,  which  are  brought  into  view  by  a  vertical 
section  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cavities  is  lodged  an  antlterid  which 
is  composed  of  a  mass  of  '  sperm-cells,'  within  which  are: developed 


Pig.  iil. — Gemmiparous  conceptacles 
of  Marchantia  ]]olymorplia :  A,  con- 
ceptacle fully  expanded,  rising  from 
the  surface  of  the  frond,  a,  a,  and 
containing  gonidial  genimos  already 
detached.  B,  first  appearance  of 
conceptacle  on  the  surface  of  the 
frond,  showing  the  formation  of  its 
fringe  by  the  splitting  of  the  epiderm, 
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i  antherozoids  '  like  those  of  Chara,  and  surmounted  by  a  long  neck 
that  projects  through  the  luoutli  of  the  flask-shaped  cavity.  The 
wheel-like  receptacles  (hg.  -1:45),  on  the  other  hand,  bear  on  their 
under  surface,  at  an  early  stage,  concealed  between  membranes  that 
connect  the  origins  of  the  lobes  with  one  another,  a  set  of  archeffones, 
shaped  like  flasks  with  elongated  necks  (fig.  448)  :  each  of  these  has 
in  its  interior  an  '  oosphere  '  or  'germ-cell,'  to  which  a  canal  leads 
down  from  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  and  which  is 
fertilised  by  the  penetration  of  the  antherozoids 
through  this  canal  until  they  reach  it.  Instead, 
however,  of  at  once  evolving  itself  into  a  new  plant 
resembling  its   parent,  the   fertilised  oosphere  or 
•  embryo-cell '  develops  itself  into  a  mass  of  cells  en- 
closed within  a  capsule,  which  is  termed  a  sporruiffe ; 
and  thus  the  mature  receptacle,  in  place  of  arche- 
gones,  bears  capsules  or  sporanges,  each  of  them  filled 
with  an  aggregation  of  cells  that  constitute  the  im- 
mediate progeny  of  the  original  germ-cell.  These 
cells,  discharged  by  the  bursting  of  the  sporange, 
are  of  two  kinds  :  namely,  sjjores,  each  enclosed  in 
a  double  spore-membrane ;  and  elaters,  which  are 
very  elongated  cells,  each  containing  a  double  spiral 
fibre  coiled  up  in  its  interior.    This  fibre  is  so  elastic 
that  when  the  surrounding  pressure  is  withdrawn 
by  the  bursting  of  the  sporange  the  spores  ex- 
tend   themselves  (fig. 
449),  tearing  apart  the 
■cell  -  membrane  ;  and 
they  do  this  so  suddenly 
as  to  jerk  forth  the 
spores  which  may  be 
adherent  to  their  coils, 
and    thus    assist  in 
their  dispersion.  The 
spores,  when  subjected 
t;o   moisture,    with  a 
moderate    amount  of 
light  and  warmth,  de- 
velop themselves  into 
Uttle  collections  of  cells, 

which  gradually  assume  the  form  of  flattened  fronds 
species  is  very  extensively  multiplied,  every  one  of  the  aggregate  of 
spores  which  is  the  product  of  a  single  germ-cell  being  capable  of 
givmg  origin  to  an  independent  individual. 

Marcliantia  is  the  type  of  the  section  known  as  the  thalloid 
Hepaticfe.  Another  section,  the  foliose  HepaticiB,  is  represented 
iy  the  genus  Jiongermannia,  exceedingly  common  plants,  of  a  moss- 
nke  habit,  growing  on  moist  banks  and  similar  situations.  While 
the  structure  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  of  the  sporanges,  resem- 
bles in  its  main  features  that  of   Marchantia,  the 


Fig.  -I-IS. — Archegones  of  Mar- 
chantia, polymorpha,  in  succes- 
sive stages  of  development. 


Fig.  449.— Elater 
aud  spores  of 
Marchantia, 

and  thus  the 


are  very  diflerent. 


vegetative 


consisting  of  a  slender  creeping  stem 

Q  Q 
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with  small  semi-transparent  leaves.  This  distinct  differentiation  of  f 
stem  and  leaves  indicates  a  decided  advance  in  organisation,  and  i 
marks  tl\e  passage  from  the  tJiallophytic  to  the  conmrphylic  type  of  t 
structure. 

]!l([usci.  There  is  not  one  of  the  tribe  ot  Mosses  wliose  external 

oro-ans  do  not  serve  as  beautiful  objects  when  viewed  with  low  powers  > 
of  "the  microscope  ;   while  their  more  concealed  wonders  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  practised  observer. 
Mosses  always  possess  a  distinct  axis  of  growth,  commonly  more  or  ~ 
less  erect,  on  which  the  minute  and  delicately  formed  leaves  are  » 


TT^T^  Am     «tv,iP+nvp  of  mosses-  A  plant  of  Funaria  hygrometrica,  showing,  /  the  , 

the  wall  of  the  cavity. 

arranged  with  great  regularity.    The  stem  shows  ^ome  indication  of 
the  separation  Sf  a  corticcd  or  externa  portion  from  the  -^f^l^^l^ 
or  ceiitral,  by  the  intervention  of  a  circle  of  bundles  of  elongated 
cells,  which  seem  to  prefigure  the  woody  P°^-t^<>.^  ° ^2 ,  .^e^  so 
higher  plants,  and  from  which  prolongations  pass  into       Jea.es  so 
as'to  afford  them  a  sort  of  midrib.    The  leaf  usually  consists  of  eit^e 
a  single  or  a  double  layer  of  cells  having  flattened  ^^de  ^y^^^^^^ 
they  adhere  one  to  another  :  they  rarely^  present  '^"7  ^^^^^^^^ 
epidermal  layer  ;  but  such  a  layer,  perforated  by  stomates  of  s  mp 
s  ructure,  is  commonly  found  on  the  sefa  or  ^^^l^f  f"^^ 
bearin"  the  fructification,  and  sometimes  on  the  midribs  of  .^f  j^^j^ 
The  rhizoids  of  mosses,  like  those  of  3farchanHa,  consist  of  Ion, 
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tubular  cells  of  extreme  transparency,  within  which  tiie  protoplasm 
may  frequently  be  seen  to  circulate,  as  in  the  elongated  cells  of 
Chara. 

What  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the  'fructification'  of 
mosses — namely,  the  '  urn  '  or  '  capsule  '  filled  with  spores,  which  is 


Fig.  451. — Antherids  and  antliei-ozoids  of  Folytrichum  commune:  A,  gi-oup  of 
antherids,  mingled  with  hairs  and  sterile  filaments  (paraphj'ses).  Of  the  three 
antherids,  the  central  one  is  in  the  act  of  discharging  its  contents ;  that  on  the 
lett  IS  not  yet  mature ;  while  that  on  the  right  has  akeady  emptied  itself,  so  that 
ine  cellular  structure  of  its  walls  becomes  apparent.  B,  ceUular  contents  of  an 
anthend,  previously  to  the  development  of  the  antherozoids ;  C,  tlie  same, 
snowing  the  first  appearance  of  the  antherozoids;  D,  the  same,  mature  and 
aischargmg  the  antherozoids. 

borne  at  the  top  of  a  long  footstalk  that  springs  from  the  centre  of 
a  cluster  of  leaves  (fig.  450,  A)— is  not  the  real  fructification,  but 
Its  product ;  for  mosse.s,  like  liverworts,  possess  both  antherids  and 
nrcher/ones.  These  organs  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  envelope 
lor  im-ujone),  sometimes  on  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  some- 
tunes  only  on  different  individuals ;  but  in  either  case  they  are 

Q  Q  2 
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usually  situated  close  to  the  axis,  among  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  'antherids'  are  globular,  oval,  or  elongated  bodies  (fig.  451,  A), 
composed  of  aggregati<jns  of  cells,  of  which  the  intei-ior  are  '  sperm- 
cells,'  each  of  which,  as  it  comes  to  maturity,  develops  within  itself 
an  'antlierozoid '  (B,  C,  D)  ;  and  the  antherozoids,  set  free  by  the 
rupture  of  the  cells  within  which  they  are  formed,  make  their 
escape  by  a  passage  that  opens  for  them  at  the  summit  of  the  antlierid. 
The  antherids  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  hair-like 
filaments,  composed  of  cells  joined  together  (fig.  451,  A),  which  are 
called  jmraphyses  ;  these  seem  to  be  '  sterile  '  or  undeveloped  anthe- 
rids. In  the  '  hair-moss,'  Polytrichum  commune,  one  of  the  largest 
of  our  mosses,  common  on  dry  heaths,  these  antherids  are  collected 
into  conspicuous  star-like  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  the  '  male '  plants.  These  are  to  be  seen  about  April,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  archegones  may  be  detected  concealed  among  the 
leaves  on  the  '  female '  plants  ;  while  the  capsules,  or  sporanges,  in 
this  and  most  other  mosses,  make  their  appearance  late  m  the 
summer,  and  remain  through  the  winter.  The  '  archegones  '  bear  a 
o-eneral  resemblance  to  those  of  Marchantia  (fig.  448),  and  the 
fertilisation  of  their  contained  'oospheres,'  or  'germ-cells,'  is  accom- 
plished in  the  manner  already  described.  The  fertilised  '  embryo- 
cell'  becomes  gradually  developed  by  cell-division  into  a  conical 
body  elevated  upon  a  stalk;  and  this  at  length  tears  across  the  walls  -i 
of  the  flask-shaped  archegone  by  a  circular  fissure,  carrjang  the  ■ 
hio'her  part  upwards  on  its  summit  as  a  ccdypter  or  'hood  (fag.  4o0 
'B°c),  while  the  lower  part  remains  to  form  a  kind  of  collar  round 
the  base  of  the  stalk,  known  as  the  w(/me.  . 

The  urn  theca,  or  sporange,  which  is  the  immediate  product  ot  : 
the  crenerative  act,  is  closed  at  its  summit  by  an  opercide,  or  hd  ' 
{fio-  450  B  0  o),  which  falls  off  when  the  contents  of  tlie  sporange 


Fig.  452. — Mouth  of  sporange  of  Funaria, 
showing  the  peristome  m  situ. 


Fig.  453.— Double  peristome 
of  Foiitinalis  antipyrcttca. 


are  mature,  so  as  to  give  them  free  exit ;  and  the  "^o^*  ^  ^J'J  > 
open  is  surrounded,  in  many  mosses,  by  a  beautiful   o^^hed  ^u.^",! 
which  is  termed  the  v'^ristome.    This  fringe  as  ^^^en  m  «^ 
undisturbed  position  (fig.  452),  is  a  beautiful  object  toi  the  tooc 
microscope  ;  it  is  very  '  hygrometric,'  executing,  ^vheu  breathea 
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a  curious  movement  which  is  probably  concerned  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  spores.  In  ligs.  453-455  are  shown  three  different  forms  of 
peristome,  spread  out  and  detached,  iUustrating  the  varieties  which 
it  exhibits  in  diti'erent  genera  of  mosses  ;  varieties  whose  existence 
and  readiness  of  recognition  render  them  characters  of  extreme  value 
to  the  systematic  botanist,  whilst  they  furnish  objects  of  great 
interest  and  beauty  for  the  microscopist.  The  peristome  seems 
always  to  be  originally  double,  one  layer  springing  from  the  outer, 
and  the  other  from  the  inner,  of  two  layers  of  cells  Avhich  may  be 
always  distinguished  in  the  immature  sporange ;  but  one  or  other  of 
these  is  frequently  wanting  at  the  time  of  maturity,  and  sometimes 
both  are  obliterated,  so  that  there  is  no  peristome  at  all.  The 
number  of  the  '  teeth '  is  always  a  '  power '  of  four,  varying  from 
four  to  sixty-four  ;  sometimes  they  are  prolonged  into  straight  or 
twisted  hairs.    The  spores,  or  gonidial  cells,  are  contained  in  the 


Fig.  454. — Double  peristome  of  Fig.  456. — Double  peristome 

Bryum  intermedium.  of  Oinclidium  arcticum. 


upper  part  of  the  sporange,  where  they  are  clustered  round  a  central 
pillar,  which  is  termed  the  columel.  In  the  young  sporange  the 
whole  mass  is  nearly  solid  (fig.  450,  0),  the  space  {I)  in  which  the 
spores  are  developed  being  very  small ;  but  this  gradually  augments, 
the  walls  becoming  more  condensed  ;  and  at  the  time  of  maturity 
the  interior  of  the  sporange  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  spores. 
These  are  formed  in  groups  of  four  by  the  binary  subdivision  of  the 
'mother-cells'  which  first  differentiate  themselves  from  those  forming 
the  capsule  itself.  The  capsule  and  seta  of  mosses  together  consti- 
tute the  organ  known  as  the  sporogone.  Thus,  the  'spore-capsule' 
in  liverworts  and  mosses,  being  the  immediate  product  of  the  act  of 
fertilisation  (which  constitutes  the  point  of  departure  of  each  'new 
generation'),  is  to  be  considered  as  the  jn-ogeny  of  the  plant  that 
bears  it  ;  which,  supplying  the  nutriment  at  whose  expense  it 
develops  itself,  acts  as  its  '  nurse.' 

The  development  of  the  spore  into  a  new  plant  commences  with 
the  rupture  of  its  firm  yellowish-brown  outer  coat  or  exospore,  and 
the   protrusion  of  its  cell-wall  proper  or  endospore,   from  the 
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projecting  extremity  of  which  new  cells  are  put  forth  by  a  procesg 
of  outgrowth,  forming  a  sort  of  confervoid  lilament  (as  in  fig. 
462,  C).  At  certain  points  of  this  filament  its  component  cells 
multiply  by  subdivision,  so  as  to  form  rounded  clusters  or  buds,  from 
every  one  of  which  an  independent  plant  may  arise  ;  so  tliat  several 
individuals  may  be  evolved  from  a  single  spore.  And  as  a  numerous 
aggregate  of  spores  is  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  single 
germ-cell,  the  rapid  extension  of  mosses  is  thus  secured,  although  no 
separate  individual  ever  attains  more  than  a  very  limited  size. 

The  tribe  of  Sj^ihagnacece,  or  '  bog-mosses,'  is  now  separated  by 
muscologists  from  true  mosses  on  account  of  the  marked  differences 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  the  three  groups,  HejMticae, 
Bryacece  (or  ordinary  mosses),  and  Sphagnacecn  being  ranked  as  to- 
gether forming -the  group  of  Muscinece. 
b      i         b  The  stem  of  Sphagnacecu  is  more  dis- 

tinctly differentiated  than  that  of 
Bryacece  into  the  central  or  medullary, 
the  outer  or  cortical,  and  the  inter- 
mediate or  Avoody  portions  ;  and  a  very 
rapid  passage  of  fluid  takes  place 
through  its  elongated  cells,  especially 
in  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers,  so 
that  if  one  of  the  plants  be  placed  dry 
in  a  flask  of  water,  with  its  rosette 
of  leaves  bent  downwards,  the  water 
will  speedily  drop  from  this  until  the 
flask  is  emptied.  The  leaf-cells  of  the 
SpJiagnacPAR  exhibit  a  very  curious  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  type ;  for 
instead  of  being  small  and  polygonal, 
they  are  large  and  elongated  (fig.  -1-56) ; 
they  contain  no  chlorophyll,  but  have 
spiral  fibres  loosely  coiled  in  their  in- 
terior ;  and  their  membranous  walls 
have  large  rounded  apertures,  by  which 
their  cavities  freely  communicate  with 
one  another,  as  is  sometimes  curiously 
evidenced  by  the  passage  of  wheel- 
animalcules  that  make  their  habitation  in  these  chambers.  Between 
these  coarsely  spiral  cells  are  some  thick-walled  narrow  elongated 
cells  containing  chlorophyll ;  these,  which  give  to  the  leaf  its  firm- 
ness, do  not,  in  the  very  young  leaf,  differ  much  in  appearance  from 
the  others,  the  peculiarities  of  both  being  evolved  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  differentiation.  The  antherids,  or  male  organs,  of  Sphagnacew- 
resemble  those  of  liverworts,  rather  than  those  of  mosses,  in  their 
form  and  arrangement ;  they  are  grouped  in  '  catkins '  at  the  tips 
of  lateral  branches,  each  of  the  imbricated  perigonal  leaves  enclosing 
a  single  globose  antherid  on  a  slender  footstalk,  and  they  ai-e  sur- 
rounded by  very  long  branched  paraphyses  of  cobweb-like  tenuity. 
The  female  organs,  or  archegones,  which  do  not  differ  in  structure 
from  those  of  mosses,  are  grouped  together  in  a  sheath  of  deep  green 


Fig.  456.— Portion  of  the  leaf  of 
Sjpliagnum,  showing  the  large 
empty  cells,  a,  a,  a,  with  spiral 
fibres  and  communicatmg  aper- 
tures ;  and  the  intervening 
bands,  b,  b,  b,  composed  of 
small  elongated  chloroijhyllous 
cells. 
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leaves  at  the  end  of  one  o£  the  short  lateral  branchlets  at  the  side  of 
the  rosette  or  terminal  crown  of  leaves.  The  two  sets  of  organs 
are  always  distributed  on  different  branches,  and  in  some  instances 
on  different  plants.  The  '  sporange '  which  is  formed  as  the  product 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  germ-cell  is  very  uniform  in  all  the 
species,  be»ig  almost  spherical,  with  a  slightly  convex  lid,  without 
beak  or  point,  and  showing  no  trace  of  a  peristome  ;  and  the  spores 
it  contains  are  produced  in  groups  of  four  (as  in  mosses)  around  a 
hemispherical  '  columel.'  Besides  the  ordinary  spores,  however, 
the  Sphagnacece  sometimes  develop  a  smaller  kind,  the  '  microspores,' 
formed  by  a  further  division  of  the  mother-cells  ;  the  significance  of 
these  is  unknown.  The-  ordinary  spores  when  germinating  do  not 
produce  the  branched  confervoid  filament  of  true  mosses,  but  if 
in-owing  on  wet  peat  evolve  themselves  into  a  lobed  foliaceous  '  pro- 
thallium,'  resembling  the  frond  of  liverworts ;  whilst  if  they 
develop  in  water  a  single  long  filament  is  formed,  of  which  the 
lower  end  gives  off  rhizoids,  while  the  upper  enlarges  into  a  bud 
from  which  the  young  plant  is  evolved.  In  either  case  the  pro- 
thalHum  and  its  temporary  roots  wither  away  as  soon  as  the  young 
plant  begins  to  branch.  From  their  extraordinary  power  of  imbibing 
and  holding  water,  the  Spliagnacece  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
economy  of  Nature,  clothing  with  vegetation  many  areas  which 
would  otherwise  be  sterile,  and  serving  as  reservoirs  for  storing  up 
moisture  for  the  use  of  higher  forms  of  vegetation. 

Filices. — In  the  general  structure  of  Ferns  we  find  a  much  nearer 
•approximation  to  flowering  plants  ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
their  reproductive  apparatus,  which  is  formed  upon  a  type  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  mosses,  though  evolved  at  a  very  different  period 
of  life.  As  the  tissues  of  which  their  fabrics  are  composed  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  next  chapter,  it  will  not 
be  requisite  here  to  dwell  upon  them. 
The  stem  (where  it  exists)  is  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  cellular  par- 
enchyme,  which  is  separated  into  a 
cortical  and  a  medullary  portion  by  the 
interposition  of  a  circular  series  of 
fibro-vascular  bundles  containing  true 
woody  tissue  and  ducts.  These  bundles 
form  a  kind  of  irregular  network,  from 
which  prolongations  are  given  off  that 
pass  into  the  leaf-stalks,  and  thence 
into  the  midrib  and  its  lateral  branches ; 
and  it  is  their  peculiar  arrangement  in  457.-Oblique  section  of  foot- 
the  leai-stalk  of  the  common  brake  which  stalk  of  fern  leaf,  showmg 
•gives  to  the  transverse  section  the  mark-  bundle  of  scalariform  ducts, 
ing  commonly  known  as  '  King  Charles 

in  the  oak.'  A  thin  section,  esjjecially  if  somewhat  oblique  (fig.  457), 
displays  extremely  well  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ducts  of  the 
fern,  which  are  termed  '  scalariform '  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
regular  markings  on  their  walls  to  the  rungs  of  a  ladder.  Tliese 
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bundles  of  scalarif  orra  ducts  or '  tracheides '  are  usually  surrounded  by 
sheaths  of  sclerenchyme,  tissue  composed  of  cells  the  walls  of  which 
have  become  very  hard  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  Tliese  scleren- 
chymatous  sheaths  are  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  or  rhizome  of  most  ferns,  and  are  the  principal 
agent  in  giving  it  strength  and  solidity. 

What  is  usually  considered  the  fructificafum.  of  the  fern  affords 
a  most  beautiful  and  readily  prepared  class  of  opaque  objects  for  the 
lower  powers  of  the  microscope  ;  nothing  more  being  necessary  than 
to  lay  a  fragment  of  the  frond  that  bears  it  upon  the  glass  stage- 
plate  or  to  hold  it  in  the  stage-forceps,  and  to  throw  an  adequate  light 
upon  it  by  the  side-condenser.  It  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  isolated  spots  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond  termed  sori, 


Fig.  458.— Leaflet  of  Foly- 
podiuvi,  with  sori. 


Fig.  459.— Portion  of  frond  of  Hcemionitis, 
witli  sori. 


as  in  the  common  Polypodium  (fig.  458),  and  in  Aspidium  (fig. 
460)  ;  but  sometimes  these  '  sori '  are  elongated  into  bands,  as  m 
the  common  Scolopendrium  (hart's-tongue) ;  and  these  may  coalesce 
with  each  other,  so  as  almost  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  frond  ^vith 
a  network,  as  in  Htumionitis  (fig.  459) ;  or  they  may  form  merely  a 
single  band  along  its  borders,  as  in  the  common  Ftcris  (brake-fern). 
The  sori  are  sometimes  '  naked  '  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  ; 
but  they  are  frequently  covered  Avith  a  delicate  membrane  termed 
the  indicsium,  which  may  either  form  a  sort  of  cap  upon  the  summit 
of  each  sorus,  as  in  Aspidium  (fig.  460),  or  a  long  fold,  as  m  >'icoto- 
pendrium  and  Pferis  ;  or  a  sort  of  cup,  as  in  Depana  (fig.  4bl). 
Each  of  these  sori,  Avhen  sufficiently  magnified,  is  found  to  be  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  sp)oranges,  or  spore-capsules  (figs.  460,  -ibi;, 
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which  are  sometimes  closely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  frond, 
but  more  commonly  spring  from  it  by  a  pedicel  or  footstalk.  The 
wall  of  the  sporange  is  composed  of  flattened  cells,  applied  to  each 
other  by  their  edges  ;  but  there  is  generally  one  row  of  these  thicker 
and  larger  than  the  rest  which  springs  from  the  pedicel,  and  is 
continued  over  the  summit  of  the  sporange,  so  as  to  form  a  projecting 
rin",  which  is  known  as  the  ann'ulus  (tig.  461).  This  ring  has  an 
elasticity  superior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  capsular  wall,  caus- 
ing it  to  split  across  when  mature,  so  that  the  contained  spores  may 
escape  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  two  halves  of  the  sporange  are 
carried  widely  apart  from  each  other,  the  fissure  extending  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  separate  them  comj^letely.  In  Osmunda  (the  so-called 
'  flowering  fern ')  and  Ophioglossum  (adder's  tongue)  the  sporanges 
have  no  annulus.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  specimens  of  fern- 
fructification  gathered  for  the  microscope  will  be  found  to  have  all 
the  sporanges  burst  and  the  spores  dispersed,  whilst  in  others  less  ad- 
vanced the  sporanges  may  all  be  closed  ;  others,  however,  may  often 
be  met  -svith  in  which  some  of  the  sporanges  are  closed  and  others  are 


Fig.  460. — Sorus  and  indusium  of  Fig.  461. — Sorus  and  cup-sliaped 

Aspidiinn.  indusium  of  Deparia  prolifera. 


open  ;  and  if  these  be  watched  with  suflScient  attention  the  rupture 
of  some  of  the  sporanges  and  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  may  be 
observed  to  take  place  whilst  the  specimen  is  under  observation  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope.  In  sori  whose  sporanges  have  all  burst, 
the  annuli  connecting  their  two  halves  are  the  most  conspicuous 
objects,  looking,  when  a  strong  light  is  throw  upon  them,  like 
strongly  banded  worms  of  a  bright  brown  hue.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  Scolopendritbm,  whose  elongated  sori  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful objects  for  the  microscope  in  all  their  stages  ;  until  quite 
mature,  however,  they  need  to  be  brought  into  view  by  turning  back 
the  two  indusial  folds  that  cover  them.  The  commonest  ferns, 
indeed,  which  are  found  in  almost  every  hedge,  furnish  objects  of  no 
less  beauty  than  those  yielded  by  the  rarest  exotics  ;  and  it  is  in 
every  respect  a  most  valuable  training  to  the  young  to  teacli  them 
how  much  may  be  found  to  interest,  when  looked  for  with  intelli- 
gent eyes,  even  in  the  most  familiar,  and  therefore  disregarded,  sjieci- 
mens  of  Nature's  handiwork. 

The  '  spores '  (fig.  462,  A)  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  spor- 
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anges  usually  have  a  somewhat  angular  form,  and  are  invested  by  a  , 
yellowish  or  brownish  outer  coat,  the  exoapore,  which  is  marked  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  pollen-grains  (fig.  507)  with  points,  streaks, 
i-idges,  or  reticulations.  When  placed  upon  a  damp  surface,  aod 
exposed  to  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  warmth,  the  spore  begins  to 
germinate,  the  first  indication  of  its  vegetative  activity  being  a 
slight  enlargement,  which  is  manifested  in  the  rounding  ofi"  of  its 
angles.  This  is  followed  by  the  putting  forth  of  a  tubular  prolongation 
(fig.  462,  B,  a)  of  the  internal  cell- wall  or  endospore  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  outer  spore-coat ;  and  moisture  being  absorlaed  through 
this,  the  cell  becomes  so  distended  as  to  burst  the  external  unyielding 
integument,  and  soon  begins  to  elongate  itself  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  first  rhizoid.    A  production  of  new  cells  by  sulDdivi- 


FiG.  462.— Development  of  protliallium  of  Pteris  serrulata :  A,  spore  set  fi-ee  from 
the  sporange ;  B,  spore  beginning  to  germinate,  putting  forth  the  tubular  pro- 
longation a,  from  the  principal  cell  b ;  C,  first-formed  linear  series  of  cells ;  D,  pro- 
thallium  taking  the  form  of  a  leaf-like  expansion  ;  a,  first,  and  h,  second  rhizoid; 
c,  d,  the  two  lobes,  and  e,  the  indentation  between  them;  /,/,  first-formed  part  of 
the  prothallium;  g,  external  coat  of  the  original  spore ;  h,  h,  antherids. 

sion  then  takes  place  from  its  growing  extremity  ;  this  at  first  pro- 
ceeds in  a  single  series,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  confervoid  filament 
(C);  but  the  multiplication  of  cells  by  subdivision  soon  takes  place 
transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally,  so  that  a  flattened  leaf-like 
expansion  (D)  is  produced,  so  closely  resembling  that  of  a  young 
Marchantia  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  it.  This  expansion,  which 
is  termed  the  prothcdlium,  varies  in  its  configuration  in  different 
species,  but  its  essential  structure  always  remains  the  same.  From 
its  under  surface  are  developed  not  merely  the  rliizoids  {a,  b),  which 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  fix  it  in  the  soil  and  to  supply  it  with 
moisture,  but  also  the  antherids  and  archegones,  which  constitute 
the  true  representatives  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower  of  higher 
plants.  Some  of  the  former  may  be  distinguished  at  an  early  perioa 
of  the  development  of  the  prothallium  {h,  h) ;  and  at  the  time  ot  its 
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complete  evolution  these  bodies  ai-e  seen  in  considerable  numbers, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rliizoids.  Each  has  its  origin 
peculiar  protrusion  that  takes  place  from  one  of  the  cells  of  the 


ni  a 


pro  thallium  (iig.  463,  A,  a)  ;  this  is  at  lirst  entirely  filled  with 
chlorophyll-granules,  but  soon  cell-division  sets  up  in  it.  A  central 
cell  ^1  becomes  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  its  much  larger  size, 
and  is  surrounded  by  one 


or  two  layers  of  much 
smaller  cells  known  as 
the  tajietnl  or  mantle- 
cells.     These  take  no 
part  in  the  formation  of 
the  antherozoids  ;  but 
the  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  the  large  central 
cell  divide  by  free-cell 
formation  into  a  large 
nuQiber  of  cells  known  as 
the  mvtlierozoid-mother- 
cells  (c)  ;  each  of  these 
again  breaks   up  into 
four  cells,  not  at  first 
provided  with  cell-walls, 
the  sperm-cells.  Each 
of  the  sperm-cells  (B,  e) 
is  seen,  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  to  contain  a 
spirally-coiled  filament ; 
and  when  set  free  by 
the    bursting    of  the 
antherid    the  sperm- 
cells  themselves  burst, 
and  give  exit  to  their 
antherozoids  (C),  which 
execute    rapid  move- 
ments  of   rotation  on 
their   axes,  partly  de- 
pendent  on   the  long 
cilia  with  which  they 
are  furnished. 

The  archegones  are 
fewer  in  number,  and 
are  found  upon  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  pro- 
thallium.  Each  of  them 


A 


B 


Fig.  463. — Development  of  tlie  antlierids  and  anthe- 
rozoids of  Pteris  serrulata  :  A,  projection  of  one 
of  tlie  cells  of  tlie  protballiiun,  showing  the  anthe- 
ridial  cell  b,  with  its  sperm-cells  e,  within  the  cavity 
of  the  original  cell  a.  B,  antherid  completely 
developed ;  a,  wall  of  antheridial  cell ;  e,  sperm- 
cells,  each  enclosing  an  antherozoid.  C,  anthero- 
zoid  more  highly  magnified,  showing  its  large  ex- 
tremity a,  its  small  extremity  &,  and  its  cilia  d,  d. 

A  B 


Fjg.  464. — Archegone  of  Pteris'^  serrulata:  A,  as 
seen  from  ahove  ;  a,  a,  a,  cells  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  cavity ;  6,  c,  d,  successive  layers  of 
cells,  the  highest  enclosing  a  quadrangular  orifice. 
B,  side  view,  shomng  a,  a,  cavity  containing  the 
germ-cell,  a;  b,  b,  walls  of  the  archegone,  made 
up  of  the  four  layers  of  cells,  6,  c,  d,  e,  and  having 
an  opening,/,  on  the  summit;  c,  c,  antherozoids 
within  the  cavity ;  g,  large  extremity ;  h,  vibra- 
tile  cilia ;  i,  small  extremity  in  contact  with  the 
germ-cell,  and  dilated. 


onginates  in  a  single  cell  of  its  superficial  layer,  which  undergoes 
j  subdivision  by  a  horizontal  partition.  Of  the  two  cells  thus  produced 
I  the  upper  gives  origin,  by  successive  subdivisions,  to  the  '  neck  '  of 
I  the  archegone,  which,  when  fully  developed  (fig.  464),  is  composed 
I  of  twelve  or  more  cells,  built  up  in  layers  of  four  cells  each,  one  upon 
;  another,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chimney  or  shaft.    The  lower  of  the 
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two  first-formed  cells  becomes  the  central  cell  of  the  archegone;  i 
and  this  again  undergoing  horizontal  subdivision,  the  lower  half  be- 
comes the  ods2)here  or  germ-cell,  whilst  the  upper  extends  itself  into  > 
the  neck.    By  the  conversion  into  mucilage  of  a  central  row,  an  open 
passage  or  canal  is  formed,  through  which  the  antherozoids  make 
their  way  to  the  oosphere  lying  at  its  bottom  (fig.  464,  B,  a).  The 
oosphere,  when  fertilised  by  the  penetration  of  the  antheroz(jids, 
becomes  the  '  embryo-cell '  of  a  new  plant,  the  development  of  which 
speedily  commences.^    In  the  aberrant  group  of  Ophiocjlossaceai 
(adder's-tongue  ferns),  the  development  of  the  prothallium  takes  • 
place  underground,  in  the  form  of  a  small  roundish  tuber,  composed 
of  parenchymatous  tissue  containing  no  chlorophyll,  and  producing 
antherids  and  archegones  on  its  upper  surface. 

The  early  development  of  the  embryo-cell  takes  place  according 
to  the  usual  method  of  repeated  subdivision,  producing  a  homo- 
geneous globular  mass  of  cells.  Soon,  however,  rudiments  of  special 
organs  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ;  the  embryo  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  nutriment  prepared  for  it  by  the  prothallium  ;  and  it 
bursts  forth  from  the  cavity  of  the  archegone,  which  oi'gan  in  the 
meantime  is  becoming  atrophied.  In  the  very  beginning  of  its 
■development  the  tendency  is  seen  in  the  cells  of  one  extremity  to 
grow  upward  so  as  to  evolve  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  in  those  of  the 
other  extremity  to  grow  downward  to  form  the  root ;  and  when 
these  organs  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  absorb  and  prepare 
the  nutriment  which  the  young  fern  requires,  the  prothallium  decays 
away.  Thus,  then,  the  'spore  '  of  the  fern  must  be  considered  as  a 
generative  'gonid'  or  detached  flower-bud,  capable  of  developing 
itself  into  a  prothallium  that  may  be  likened  to  a  receptacle  bearing 
the  sexual  apparatus.  But  this  prothallium  serves  the  further  pur- 
pose of  '  nursing '  the  embryos  originated  by  the  generative  act ; 
which  embryos  finally  develop  themselves,  not,  as  in  mosses,  into 

1  Tlie  study  of  the  development  of  tlae  spores  of  ferns,  and  of  the  act  of  fertihsa- 
tion  and  of  its  products,  may  be  conveniently  prosecuted  as  follows : — Let  a  frond  of 
a  fern  whose  fructification  is  mature  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  fine  paper,  with  its 
spore-bearing  surface  downwards  ;  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  this  paper  will  be 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  very  fine  brownish  dust,  wliich  consists  of  the  discharged 
spores.  This  must  be  carefully  coUected,  and  should  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
a  smoothed  fragment  of  porous  sandstone,  the  stone  being  placed  m  a  saucer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water  ;  and  a  glass  tmnbler  being  inverted  oyer  it, 
the  requisite  supply  of  moisture  is  ensured,  and  the  spores  wiU  germinate  luxuriantly. 
Some  of  the  prothaUia  soon  advance  beyond  the  rest ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
advanced  ones  have  long  ceased  to  produce  antherids,  and  bear  abundance  of 
archegones,  those  which  have  remained  behind  in  their  growth  are  beginning  to  be 
covered  with  antherids.  If  the  crop  be  now  kept  with  little  moisture  tor  several 
weeks,  and  then  suddenly  watered,  a  large  number  of  antherids  and  archegones 
simultaneously  open  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  surface  of  the  larger  pro- 
thallia  will  be  found  almost  covered  with  moving  antherozoids.  Such  prothallia  as 
exhibit  freshly  opened  archegones  are  now  to  be  held  by  one  lobe  between  the  foretniger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothallium  lies  upon  tne 
thumb  ;  and  the  thinnest  possible  sections  are  then  to  be  made  with  a  thin  "'"roTi- 
bladed  knife,  perpendicularly  to  its  surface.  Of  these  sections,  which,  after  niucu 
practice,  may  be  made  no  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  a  line  in  thickness,  some  wui 
probably  lay  open  the  6anals  of  the  archegones  ;  and  within  these,  when  exanun«i 
with  a  power  of  200  or  300  diameters,  anthero/.oids  may  be  o<!f,''S'0"'}"> 
tinguished.    The  prothallium  of  the  common  OsmumU  regahs  louna  w 

afford  peculiar  facilities  for  observation  of  the  development  of  the  antherids,  wun^ 
are  produced  at  its  margin. 


EQUISETACEiE 


mere  sporogones,  but,  as  in  Phanerogams,  into  entire  plants,  com- 
plete in  everything  but  the  true  generative  organs,  which  evolve 
themselves  from  the  detached  spores. 

The  siuo-ular  discovery  has  recently  been  made  by  the  researches 
of  De  Bary,  Farlow,  and  others,  that  tlie  ordinary  alteimaf-iov.  of 
qenerations  i'n  ferns  may  be  interrupted  by  the  suppression  either  of 
the  gporophyte,  the  asexual  or  spore-bearing  generation,^  or  of  the 
oophyte  or  sexual  generation  which  bears  the  true  reproductive  organs. 
These  phenomena  are  called  respectively  apospory  and  apogamy. 
The  former  has  been  observed  especially  in  varieties  of  Athyrium 
FiUx'/iemina  and  Polysticlmm  angnJare,  and  is  shown  by  the  pro- 
<luction  of  prothalloid  structures  bearing  autherids  and  archegones  on 
the  fronds  in  the  place  of  ordinary  sori.  The  latter  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  Fteris  serrulata,  the  sporophytic  generation  springing 
directly  from  the  prothallium  without  the  intervention  of  archegones 
and  antherids. 

The  little  group  of  Equisetacese  (Horse-tails)  Avhich  seem  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ferns  in  the  type  of  their  generative  apparatus,  though 
that  of  their  vegetative  portion  is  very  different,  affords  certain 
objects  of  considerable  interest  to  the  microscopist.  The  whole  of 
their  structure  is  penetrated  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
silex,  that  even  when  its  organic  portion  has  been  destroyed  by  pro- 
longed maceration  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  consistent  skeleton  still 
remains.  This  mineral,  in  fact,  constitutes  in  some  species  not  less 
than  13  percent,  of  the  whole  solid  matter,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
inorganic  ash  ;  and  it  especially  abounds  in  the  epiderm,  which  is 
used  by  cabinet  makers  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  wood.  Some  of 
the  silicious  particles  are  distributed  in  two  lines,  parallel  to  the 
axis  ;  others,  however,  are  grouped  into  oval  forms,  connected  with 
each  other,  like  the  jewels  of  a  necklace,  by  a  chain  of  particles 
forming  a  sort  of  curvilinear  quadrangle  ;  and  these  (which  are,  in 
fact,  the  particles  occupying  the  guard-cells  of  the  stomates)  are 
arranged  in  pairs.  Their  form  and  arrangement  are  peculiarly  well 
seen  under  polarised  light,  for  which  the  prepared  epiderm  is  an 
extremely  beautiful  object ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  Sir  D.  Brewster 
(whose  authority  upon  this  point  has  been  generally  followed)  that 
each  silicious  particle  has  a  regular  axis  of  double  refraction.  What 
is  usually  designated  as  the  fructification  of  the  Equisetacese  forms  a 
cone  or  spike  at  the  extremity  of  certain  of  the  stem-like  branches 
(the  real  stem  being  a  horizontal  rhizome),  and  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  shield-like  discs,  each  of  which  carries  a  circle  of  sporanges  or 
spore-capsules,  that  open  by  longitudinal  slits  to  set  free  the  spores. 
■Each  of  these  spores  has  attached  to  it  two  j^airs  of  elastic  filaments 
(tig.  465)  called  elaters  ;  these  are  at  first  coiled  up  around  the 
spore,  in  the  manner  represented  at  A,  though  more  closely  applied 
to  the  surface  ;  but,  on  the  liberation  of  the  spore,  they  extend  them- 
selves in  the  manner  shown  at  B,  the  slightest  application  of  mois- 
ture, however,  serving  to  make  them  close  together  (the  assistance 
which  they  afford  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  being  no  longer 
required)  when  the  spores  have  alighted  on  a  damp  surface.  If  a 
number  of  these  spores  be  spread  out  on  a  slip  of  glass  under  the 
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field  of  view,  and,  whilst  the  observer  watches  them,  a  bystander  ' 
breathes  gently  upon  the  glass,  all  the  filaments  will  be  instanta- 
neously put  in  motion,  thus  j^resenting  an  extremely  curious  spec- 
tacle, and  will  almost  as  suddenly  return  to  their  previous  condi- 
tion when  the  effect  of  the  moisture  has  passed  off.  If  one  of  the 
sporanges  which  has  opened,  but  has  not  discharged  its  spores  be 
mounted  in  a  cell  with  a  movable  cover,  this  curious  action  may  be 
exhibited  over  and  over  again.  These  spores,  like  those  of  ferns 
develop  into  a  prothallium  ;  and  this  bears  antherids  and  arche- 
gones,  the  former  at  the  extremities  of  the  lobes,  and  the  latter  in 
the  angles  between  them. 

Nearly  allied  to  Ferns,  also,  is  a  curious  little  group  of  small 
aquatic  plants,  the  Rhizocarpeae  (or  Pepper-M'orts),  which  either 
float  on  the  surface  or  cree-p  along  shallow  bottoms.  These  all  agree 
in  having  two  kinds  of  spore,  produced  in  separate  sporanges  ;  the 
larger,  or  '  megaspores,'  giving  origin  to  prothallia  Avhich  produce 
archegones  only  ;  and  the  smaller,  or  '  microspores,'  undergoing 
progressive  subdivision,  usually  without  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
prothallium,  each  of  the  cells  thus  formed  giving  origin  to  an  anthe- 
rozoid.    In  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  a  distinct  fore- 


FiG.  465. — Spores  of  Equisetum,  with,  their  slaters. 

shadowing  of  the  mode  in  which  the  generative  process  is  jaerformed 
in  flowering  plants,  the  '  microspore '  obviously  corresponding  to 
the  pollen-grain,  while  the  '  megaspore  '  may  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  primitive  cell  of  the  ovule. 

Another  alliance  of  Ferns  is  to  the  Lycopodiaceae  (Club-mosses), 
a  group  which  at  the  present  time  attains  a  great  development  in 
warm  climates,  and  which,  it  would  seem,  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  arborescent  vegetation  of  the  Cai-boniferous  epoch.  In  the 
Lycopodiem  proper  tlie  sporanges  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  all  the 
spores  are  of  the  same  size,  each,  as  in  Ophioglossum,  giving  origin 
to  a  subterraneous  prothallium  that  develops  both  antherids  and 
archegones.  The  plant  which  originates  from  the  fertilised  'germ- 
cell'  of  the  archegone  attains  in  colder  climates  only  a  moss-like 
growth,  with  a  creeping  stem  usually  branching  dicliotomously,  and 
imbricated  leaves  j  but  is  distinguished  from  the  true  mosses,  not 
only  by  its  higher  general  organisation  (which  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  ferns),  but  by  the  character  of  its  fructification,  which  is  a  cliib- 
shaped  '  spike,'  bearing  small  imbricated  leaves,  in  tlie  axils  of  which 
lie  the  sporanges.  The  spores  developed  within  these  are  remarkable 
for  the  large  quantity  of  oily  matter  they  contain,  giving  them  an 
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inflamiuability  that  causes  their  being  used  in  theatres  to  produce 
'artiticial  lightning.'  But  in  the  allied  groups  of  Selciffinellece  and 
Jsoefece  there  are  (as  in  the  Bhizocarpea')  two  kinds  of  spore  pro- 
duced in  separate  sporanges  ;  one  set  producing  'megaspores,' from 
■which  archegoue-bearing  prothallia  are  developed,  and  the  other 
producing  '  microspoi-es,'  ^\'hich,  by  repeated  subdivision,  give  origin 
to  antherozoids  without  the  formation  of  prothallia.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  indication  of  a  tendency  towards  the  phanerogamic  type 
of  sexual  generation,  that  the  prothallium  in  this  grouij  is  chiefly 
developed  ivitliin  the  sporange,  forming  a  kind  of  '  endosperm,'  only 
the  small  part  which  projects  from  the  ruptured  apex  of  the  spore 
producing  one  or  more  archegones.  The  arborescent  Leindodendra 
and  Sigillarice.  of  the  Coal-measures  seem  to  have  formed  connecting 
links  between  the  Vasadar  Cryptogams  and  the  Phanerogams,  alike 
in  the  structure  of  their  stems  and  in  their  fructification.  For  the 
Lepidostrohi  or  cone-like  '  fruit '  of  these  trees  represent  the  club- 
shaped  spikes  of  the  Lycopodiaceoi ;  and  seem  to  have  borne  '  mega- 
spores '  in  the  sporanges  of  its  basal  portion,  and  '  microsiDores '  in 
those  of  its  upper  part.  Some  of  the  best  seams  of  coal  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  these  '  megaspores.' 


Thus,  in  our  ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  Cryptogams,  we 
have  seen  a  gradual  change  in  the  general  plan  of  structure,  bring- 
ing their  superior  types  into  a  close  approximation  to  the  flowering- 
plant,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of  vegetation.  But 
we  have  everywhere  encountered  a  mode  of  generation  which, 
whilst  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  series,  is  no  less  essen- 
tially distinct  from  that  of  the  Phanerogam,  the  fertilising  material 
of  the  '  sperm-cells  '  being  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  self -moving  fila- 
ments, the  antherozoids,  which  find  their  way  to  the  '  germ-cells  '  by 
their  own  independent  movements,  and  the  '  embryo-cell  '  being 
destitute  of  that  store  of  prepared  nutriment  which  surrounds  it  in 
the  true  seed,  and  supplies  the  material  for  its  early  development. 
In  the  lower  Cryptogams  we  have  seen  that  the  fertilised  oospore 
is  thrown  at  once  upon  the  world  (so  to  speak)  to  get  its  own  living  ; 
but  in  ferns  and  their  allies  the  '  embryo-cell '  is  nurtured  for  a 
while  by  the  prothallium  of  the  parent  plant.  While  the  true 
reproduction  of  the  species  is  efiected  by  the  proper  generative  act, 
the  midtijMcation  of  the  individual  is  accomplished  by  the  production 
and  dispersion  of  '  gonidial '  spores  ;  and  this  production,  as  we  have 
seen,  takes  place  at  very  diSerent  periods  of  existence  in  the  several 
groups,  dividing  the  life  of  each  into  two  .separate  epochs,  in  which 
it  presents  itself  under  two  very  distinct  phases  that  contrast 
remarkably  with  each  other.  Thus,  the  frond  of  March  antia, 
evolved  from  the  spore  and  bearing  the  antlierids  and  archegones, 
is  that  which  seems  naturally  to  constitute  the  plant ;  but  that  which 
represents  this  phase  in  the  ferns  is  the  minute  Marchantia-hke 
prothallium.    In  ferns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  into  which 
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the  fertilised  '  embryo-cell '  evolves  itself  is  that  which  is  commonly  <. 
regarded  as  the  plant  ;  and  this  is  represented  in  the  liverworts  and 
mosses  by  the  sporogone  alone.'    We  shall  encounter  a  similar 
diversity  (which  has  received  the  inappropriate  designation  of  '  alter- 
nation of  generations ')  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  animal  . 
kingdom. 

1  For  more  detailed  information  on  tlie  structure  and  classification  of  the  Crypto-  ' 
gams  generally  the  reader  is  referred  to  Goebel's  Outlines  of  Classification  and 
Special  Morpliology,  and  De  Bary's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Phanerogams 
and  Ferns,  translations  of  both  of  which  have  been  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press  ;  and  especially  to  Bennett  and  Murray's  Handhooh  of  Cryptogamie  Botany, 
published  by  Longmans  (London,  1889). 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OF  THE  MICBOSCOPIC  STBUOTUBE  OF  PHANEBOGAMIO  PLANTS 

Between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  which 
are  known  as  Cryptogamia  and  Phanerogamia  the  separation  is  by 
no  means  so  abrupt  as  it  formerly  seemed  to  be.    For,  as  has  been 
ah-eady  shown,  though  the  Cryptogamia  were  formerly  regarded  as 
altogether  non-sexual,  a  true  generative   process,  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  male  and  female  elements,  is  traceable  almost  through- 
c'lt  the  series.     And  in  the  higher  types  of  that  series  we  have  seen 
a  foreshadowing  of  those  provisions  for  the  nurture  of  the  fertilised 
embryo  which  constitute  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Phanero- 
gamia.   On  the  other  hand,  although  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Phanerogamia  as  'flowering  plants,'  yet  not  only  are  the  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  flower  often  wanting,  but  in  the  important  group  of 
Gymnosperrns  (including  the  GonifercB  and  Cycadece)  the  essential 
parts  of  the  generative  apparatus  are  reduced  to  a  condition  closely 
approximating  to  that  of  the  higher  Cryptogams.    There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  fundamental  differences  between  the  modes  in  which 
the  act  of  fertilisation  is  performed  in  the  two  groups.    For  (1) 
whilst  in  all  the  higher  Cryptogams  it  is  in  the  condition  of  free- 
moving  '  antherozoids '  that  the  contents  of  the  sperm-cell  find  their 
way  to  the  germ-cell ;  these  are  conveyed  to  it,  throughout  the 
phanerogamic  series,  by  an  extension  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
sperm-cell  or  pollen-grain  into  a  tube,  which  penetrates  to  the  germ- 
cell,  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  body  called  the  '  ovule.'  Again 
(2),  while  the  'germ-cell'  or  oosphere  in  the  higher  Cryptogams  is 
contained  in  a  structure  that  originated  in  a  spore  detached  from  the 
parent  plant,  it  is  not  only  formed  and  fertilised  in  all  Phanerogams 
whilst  still  borne  on  the  parent  fabric,  but  continues  for  some  time 
to  draw  from  it  the  nutriment  it  requires  for  its  development  into  the 
'  embryo.'     And  at  the  time  of  its  detachment  from  the  parent  the 
matured  '  seed  '  contains,  not  merely  an  '  embryo '  already  advanced 
a  considerable  stage,  but  a  store  of  nutriment  to  serve  for  its  further 
development  during  germination.    As  there  is  nothing  parallel  to 
this  among  Cryptogams,  it  may  be  said  that  reproduction  by  seeds, 
not  the  possession  of  flowers,  is  the  distinctive  character  of  Phanero- 
gams.   The  ovules,  which  when  fertilised  and  matured  become  seeds, 
are  developed  from  specially  modified  leaves,  which  remain  open  in 
Gymnosperms,  but  which  in  all  other  Phanerogams  fold  together  so 
fis  to  enclose  the  ovules  within  an  '  ovary.'    Each  ovule  consists  of  u 
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*  nucellus  '  surrounded  by  '  integuments '  which  remain  unclosed  at  i 
the  apex,  leaving  open  a  short  canal  termed  the  '  micropyle '  or  • 
'foramen.'    One  cell  of  the  nucleus  undergoes  great  enlargement,  , 
and  becomes  the  embryo-sac,  whose  cavity  is  filled,  in  the  first  . 
instance,  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid  containing  protoplasm.    At  the  > 
end  of  the  embryo-sac  which  lies  nearest  the  micropyle  a  germ-cell  or 
•obsphere'  is  developed;  in  Phanerogams  by  free  cell-formation,  but 
in  Gymnosperms  indirectly  after  the  formation  of  a  '  coqouscle,'  which 
represents  the  archegone  of  Selaginella.    By  a  further  process  of 
free  cell-formation  the  remainder  of  the  embryo-sac  comes  to  be 
filled  with  cells,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  '  endosperm and 
this  serves,  like  the  prothallium  of  ferns,  to  imbibe  and  prepare 
nutriment  which  is  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  embryo.  In 
many  seeds  (as  those  of  the  Legtwiinosce)  the  whole  nutritive  material 
of  the  endosperm  has  been  absorbed  into  the  '  cotyledons '  (or  seed- 
leaves)  of  the  embryo  by  the  time  that  the  seed  is  fully  matured  and 
independent  of  the  parent ;  but  in  other  cases  it  remains  as  a  '  sepa- 
rate endosperm.'  In  either  case  it  is  taken  into  the  substance  of  the 
embryo  during  its  germination. 

Elementary  Tissues. — No  marked  change  shows  itself  in  general 
organisation  as  we  pass  from  the  cryptogamic  to  the  phanerogamic 
series  of  plants.    For  a  large  proportion  of  the  fabric  of  even  the 
most  elaborately  formed  tree  (including  the  parts  most  actively  con- 
cerned in  living  action)  is  made  up  of  components  of  the  veiy  same 
kind  as  those  which  constitute  the  entire  organisms  of  the  simplest 
cryptogams.    For,  although  the  stems,  branches,  and  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs  are  principally  composed  of  woody  tissue,  such  as  we  do 
not  meet  with  in  any  but  the  highest  Cryptogams,  yet  the  special 
office  of  this  is  to  aflrord  mechanical  support ;  when  it  is  once  formed, 
it  takes  no  further  share  in  the  vital  economy  than  to  serve  for  the 
conveyance  of  fluid  from  the  roots  upwards  through  the  stem  and 
branches  to  the  leaves  ;  and  even  in  these  organs,  not  only  the  pith 
and  the  cortex,  with  the  '  medullary  rays,'  which  serve  to  connect 
them,  but  the  'cambium  layer'  intervening  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood  in  which  the  periodical  formation  of  the  new  layers  both 
of  bark  and  wood  takes  place,  are  composed  of  celhtJar  substance. 
This  tissue  is  found,  in  fact,  wherever  groivth  is  taking  place  ;  i^, 
for  example,  in  the  growing  points  of  the  root-fibres,  in  the  leaf -buds 
and  leaves,  and  in  the  flower-buds  and  sexual  parts  of  the  flower; 
it  is  only  when  these  organs  attain  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  woody  structure  is  found  in  them,  its  function  (as  m 
the  stem)  being  merely  to  give  support  to  their  softer  textures  ;  and 
the  small  proportion  of  their  substance  which  it  forms  is  at  once 
seen  in  those  beautiful  '  skeletons  '  which,  by  a  little  skill  and  perse- 
verance, may  be  made  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  certain  fniits     All  the 
softer  and  more  pulpy  tissue  of  these  organs  is  composed  of  ce  ^, 
move  or  less  compactly  aggregated  together,  and  having  forms  that 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the  globular  or  ovoidal,  ^^lncn 
may  be  considered  as  their  original  type.  ,      ,      i  the 

As  a  -eneral  rule,  the  rounded  shape  is  presen-ed  only  when  tue 
cells  are  but  loosely  aggregated,  as  in  the  parenchymatous  (or  pulpy; 
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.•substance  of  leaves,  which  often  forms  a  distinct  layer  known  as  the 
<  spongy  parenchyme '  immediately  beneath  the  epiderm  of  the  upper 
surfac'e  (fig.  466),  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  distinctness  of  their 
walls  become  evident.  When  the  tissue  becomes  more  solid,  the 
sides  of  tlie  vesicles  are 
pressed  against  each 
otlier,  so  as  to  flatten 
them  and  to  bring  them 
into  close  apposition, 
and  then  the  cavities 
of  adjacent  cells  are 
separated  by  a  single  par- 
tition wall.  Frequently 
it  happens  that  the  pres- 
sure is  exerted  more  in 
one  direction  than  in 
another,  so  that  the  form 
presented  by  the  outline 
of  the  cell  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in 
which  the  section  is 
made.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  pith  of  the 
young  shoots  of  elder, 
lilac,  or  other  rapidly 
growing  trees,  the  cells  of 
exhibit  circular  outlines  ; 
cally,  their  borders  are 


Fig.  466. — Section  of  leaf  of  Agave,  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  showing  tlie  protoplasmic  con- 
tents contracted  in  the  interior  of  the  cells :  a, 
epidermal  cells ;  &,  guard-cells  of  the  stomate ; 
c,  cells  of  parenchyme  ;  d,  their  protoplasmic 
contents. 


which,  when  cut  transversely,  generally 
whilst,  when  the  section  is  made  verti- 
as  to  make  them  appear  like 


straight, 


so 


Fio.  467. — Sections  of  cellular  parench3rme  of  Aralia,  or  rice-paper  plant : 
A,  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  stem ;  B,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

-cubes  or  elongated  prisms,  as  in  fig.  466.  A  very  good  example  of 
such  a  cellular  parenchyme  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  substance  known  as 
rice-paper,  which  is  made  by  cutting  the  herbaceous  stem  of  a 
"Chinese  plant  termed  Aralia  papyri/era  vertically  round  and  round 
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"with  a  long  sharp  knife,  so  tliat  its  tissues  may  be  (as  it  were)  unrolled 
in  a  sheet.  The  shape  of  its  cells  when  thus  prepared  is  irregularly- 
prismatic,  as  shown  in  fig.  4G7,  B  ;  but  if  the  stem  be  cut  transversely, 
their  outlines  are  seen  to  be  circular  or  nearly  so  (A).  AVhen,  ail 
often  happens,  the  cells  have  a  very  elongated  form,  this  elongation 
is  in  the  direction  of  their  growth,  which  is  that,  of  course,  wherein 

there  is  least  resistance.  Hence^ 


greatest 


length  is 
direction 


their 

always  in  the 
axis  3   but  there  is  one 
able    exception,  that, 
which  is  afforded  by  the 


nearly 
of  the- 
remark- 
namely^ 
'  medid- 


FiG.  468. — Section  of  stellate 
parencliyme  of  nisJi. 

transmitted  in  the  direction  of 


lary  rays '  of  exogenous  stems 
whose  cells  are  greatly  elongated 
in  the  horizontal  direction  (fig. 
489,  a),  their  growth  being  from 
the  centre  of  the  stem  towards- 
its  circumference.  It  is  obvious- 
that  fluids  will  be  more  readily 
greatest  elongation,  being  that  in 


which  they  will  have  to  pass  through  the  least  number  of  partitions-; 
and  whilst  their  ordinary  course  is  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of" 
the  roots,  stems,  or  branches,  they  will  be  enabled  by  means  of  the 
medullary  rays  to  find  their  way  in  the  transverse  direction.  One- 

of  the  most  curious  varieties  of 
form  which  vegetable  cells  pre- 
sent is  the  stellate  cell,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  468,  forming  the 
spongy  parenchymatous  substance 
in  the  stems  of  many  aquatic 
plants,  of  the  rush  for  example, 
which  are  furnished  mth  air- 
spaces. In  other  instances  these 
air-spaces  are  large  cavities  wMch 
are  altogether  left  void  of  tissue  : 
such  is  the  case  in  the  Knphar 
lutea  (yeUow  water- Hly),  the  foot- 
stalks of  whose  leaves  contaia 
large  air-chambers,  the  walls  of 
which  are  built  up  of  very  regular 
cubical  cells,  whilst  some  curi- 
ously formed  large  stellate  cells 
project  into  the  cavity  whicli  they 
bound  (fig.  469).  The  dimensions 
of  the  component  vesicles  of  cel- 
lular tissue  are  extremely  variable  ;  for  although  their  diameter 
is  very  commonly  between  ^-Jiyth  and  Tn'nytli  of  an  inch,  they  occa 
sionally  measure  as  much  as  ■^'^th  of  an  inch  across,  whilst  " 
other  instances  they  are  not  more  than  -rj-ffth. 

The  cells  of  a  growing  tissue  are  always  formed,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  cell-division,  chat  is,  by  the  formation  of  cellulose  walls  across 


Fig.  469. — Cubical  parencliyme,  with 
stellate  cells,  from  petiole  of  Nupliar 
lutea. 


in 
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cells  previously  in  existence.    The  original  cell-wall  must  therefore 
^always  be  single.    It  is  only  in  older  thick-walled  cells  that  a  line  of 
demarcation  becomes  obvious  in  the  form  of  an  intermediate  lamella, 
at  one  time  called  'intercellular  substance,'  and  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  structure,  but  now  shown  to  be  the  result  merely  of  a  differ- 
ence in  density  or  molecular  structure  of  the  cell-walls  during  their 
thickening.    This  layer  very  frequently  ultimately  assumes  a  muci- 
laginous character.    Where  cells  have  a  rounded  outline,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  '  intercellular  spaces '  must  exist  between  them  ;  and  as  the 
tissue  develops,  these  spaces  often  increase  greatly  in  size.    They  are 
.called  '  schizogenous '  if  formed  simply  by  the  parting  of  cells  from 
one  another  ;  '  lysigenou.s '  if  resulting  from  the  disappearance  or 
absorption  of  cells.    Kecent  observations  have  shown  that  the  wall 
of  intercellular  spaces  is  frequently  clothed  with  a  lining  of  proto- 
plasm.   There  are  many  forms  of  fully  developed  cellular  paren- 
■chyme,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  loose  aggregation  of  their 
.component  cells,  these  may  be  readily  isolated,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
:for  separate  examination  without  the  use  of  reagents  which  alter 
itheir  condition  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  pulp  of  ripe  fruits,  such  as 
±he  strawberry  or  currant  (the  snowberry  is  a  joarticularly  favour- 
able subject  for  this  kind  of  examination),  and  with  the  parenchyme 
«f  many  fleshy  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  carnation  {Dianthus 
caryoijhyllus)  or  the  London  pride  [Saxifraga  iimhrosa).    Such  cells 
usually  contain  evident  nuclei  which  are  turned  brownish-yellow  by 
iodine,  whilst  their  membrane  is  only  turned  pale  yellow,  and  in  this 
way  the  nucleus  may  be  brought  into  view,  when,  as  often  happens, 
it  is  not  previously  distinguishable.    If  a  drop  of  the  iodised  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  be  subsequently  added,  the  cell-membrane  becomes 
of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  whilst  the  nucleus  and  the  granular  proto- 
plasm that  surrounds  it  retain  their  brownish-yellow  tint.    The  use 
of  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  of  alcohol,  of  syrup,  or  of  several 
other  reagents,  serves  to  bring  into  view  the  primordial  or  parietal 
utricle,  its  contents  being  made  to  coagulate  and  shrink,  so  that  it 
detaches  itself  from  the  cellulose  wall  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  in 
contact,  and  shrivels  up  within  its  cavity,  as  shown  in  fig.  466.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  this  as  a  distinct  membrane  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm,  natu- 
rally somewhat  more  dense  than  that  which  it  includes,  but  passing 
into  it  by  insensible  gradations. 

It  is  probable  that  all  cells,  at  some  stage  or  other  of  their 
growth,  exhibit,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity,  that  curious 
movement  of  cyclosis  which  has  been  already  described  as  occurring 
in  the  Characece,  and  which  consists  in  the  steady  flow  of  one  or  of 
several  currents  of  protoplasm  over  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell,  this 
being  rendered  apparent  by  the  movement  of  the  particles  which  the 
current  carries  along  with  it.  The  best  examples  of  it  are  found 
among  submerged  plants,  in  the  cells  of  which  it  continues  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  it  usually  does  elsewhere  ;  and  among 
these  are  two,  Vallisneria  spiralis  and  Anacliaris  alsinastruvi  (or 
Elodea  canadensis),  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  interesting  phenomenon.     Vallisneria  is  an  aquatic  plant 
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that  grows  abundantly  in  the  rivers  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  ig  i 
not  a  native  of  this  country  ;  it  may,  liowever,  be  readily  grown  in  a 
tall  glass  jar  having  at  the  bottom  a  couple  of  inches  of  mould,, 
which,  after  the  roots  have  been  inserted  into  it,  should  be  closely 
pressed  down,  the  jar  being  then  filled  with  water,  of  which  a  portion 
should  be  occasionally  changed.'    The  jar  should  be  freely  exposed, 
to  light,  and  should  be  kept  in  as  warm  but  equable  a  temperature 
as  possible.    The  long  grass-like  leaves  of  this  plant  are  too  thick  to^ 
allow  the  transmission  of  sufficient  light  through  them  for  the  purpose 
of  this  observation,  and  it  is  requisite  to  make  a  thin  slice  or  shaving- 
with  a  sharp  knife.    If  this  be  taken  from  the  surface,  so  that  the.' 
section  chiefly  consists  of  the  superficial  layer  of  cells,  these  will  be- 
found  to  be  small,  and  the  particles  of  chlorophyll,  though  in  great-, 
abundance,  will  rarely  be  seen  in  motion.    This  layer  should  there- 
fore be  sliced  off  (or,  perhaps  still  better,  scraped  away)  so  as  to  bring 
into  view  the  deeper  layer,  which  consists  of  larger  cells,  some  of  them 
greatly  elongated,  with  particles  of  chlorophyll  in  smaller  number^ 
but  carried  along  in  active  rotation  by  the  current  of  protoplasm 
and  it  will  often  be  noticed  that  the  directions  of  the  rotation  in 
contiguous  cells  are  opposite.    If  the  movement  (as  is  generally  the- 
case)  be  checked  by  the  shock  of  the  operation,  it  will  be  revived 
ao-ain  by  gentle  warmth  ;  and  it  may  continue  under  favourable- 
cfrcumstances,  in  the  separated  fragment,  for  a  period  of  weeks,  or 
even  of  months.    Hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  phenome- 
non, the  preferable  method  is  to  prepare  the  sections  a  little  time 
before  they  are  likely  to  be  wanted,  and  to  carry  them  in  a  small 
vial  of  water  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  so  that  they  may  receive  the 
gentle  and  continuous  warmth  of  the  body.    In  summer,  when  thfr- 
plant  is  in  its  most  vigorous  state  of  growth,  the  section  may  be  taken 
from  any  one  of  the  leaves  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  preferable  to  select- 
those  which  are  a  little  yellow.    An  objective  of  ^-inch  focus  will- 
serve  for  the  observation  of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  and  very- 
little  more  can  be  seen  with  a  ^-inch  ;  but  the  0'5-inch  constructed! 
by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Leland  enables  the  borders  of  the  proto- 
plasmic current,  which  carries  along  the  particles  of  chlorophyll,, 
to  be  distinctly  defined  ;  and  this  beautiful  phenomenon  may  he 
most  luxuriously  watched  under  their  patent  binocular. 

Anacharis  alsinastrum  is  a  water- weed  which,  having  been  acci- 
dentally introduced  into  this  country  many  years  ago,_  has  smce- 
spread  itself  with  such  rapidity  through  our  canals  and  rivers  as  m 
many  instances  seriously  bo  impede  their  navigation.  It  does  notr 
require  to  root  itself  in  the  bottom,  but  floats  in  any  part  of  the  water 
it  inhabits  ;  and  it  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  even  small  f i-agments= 
are  sufficient  for  the  origination  of  new  plants.  The  leaves  have  no- 
distinct  epiderm,  but  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  two  layers  of 
cells,  and  these  are  elongated  and  colourless  in  the  centre,  forming  a/. 

1  Mr.  Qnelcett  found  it  the  most  convenient  method  of  changing  the  water  in  the 
jars  in  wliich  Chara,  Vallisneria,  &o.  are  growing,  to  p  ace  them  occasionally  unoer 
a  water-tap,  and  allow  a  very  gentle  stream  to  fall  into  them  for  some  -  f^^,  "J- 

the  prolonged  overflow  thus  occasioned  all  the  impure  water,  with  the  Conferva  that- 
is  apt  to  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  may  be  readily  got  rid  of. 
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kind  of  micU-ib  ;  towards  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  however,  there  is 
but  a  single  layer.  Hence  no  preparation  whatever  is  required  for  the 
exhibition  of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  take  a  leaf  from  the  stem  (one  of  the  older  yellowish  leaves  being 
preferable),  and  to  place  it  with  a  drop  of  water,  either  in  the  aqua- 
tic-box or  on  a  slip  of  glass  beneath  a  thin  glass  cover.  A  higher 
niao'nifying  power  is  required,  however,  than  that  which  suffices  for 
the"  examination  of  the  cyclosis  in  Chara  or  in  Vallisneria,  the  ^- 
inch  object  glass  being  here  preferable  to  the  -^-in.,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  achromatic  condenser  being  desirable.  Witli  this  ampli- 
iication  the  phenomenon  may  be  best  studied  in  the  single  layer  of 
marginal  cells,  although  when  a  lower  power  is  used  it  is  most  evi- 
dent in  the  elongated  cells  forming  the  central  portion  of  the  leaf. 
The  number  of  chlorophyll-granules  in  each  cell  varies  from  three  or 
four  to  upwards  of  fifty  ;  they  are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  some 
being  nearly  circular  flattened  discs,  whilst  others  are  oval  ;  and 
they  are  usually  from  ^oW^l^  *o  girVo*^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  rotation  is  active  the  greater  number  of  these  granules 
travel  round  the  margin  of  the  cells,  a  few,  however,  remaining  fixed 
in  the  centre  ;  their  rate  of  movement,  though  only  ^^jth  of  an  inch 
per  minute,  being  sufficient  to  carry  them  several  times  round  the 
cell  within  that  period.  As  in  the  case  of  Vallisneria,  the  motion 
may  frequently  be  observed  to  take  place  in  opposite  directions 
in  contiguous  cells.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  protoplasm  in 
which  the  granules  are  carried  round  is  estinaated  by  Mr.  Wenham 
at  no  more  than  ^^o-g-th  of  an  inch.  When  high  powers  and 
careful  illumination  are  employed,  delicate  ripples  maybe  seen  in  the 
protoplasmic  currents. ' 

Cyclosis,  however,  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  submerged  plants  ; 
for  it  has  been  witnessed  by  numerous  observers  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  other  species  that  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  universal.  It  is 
especially  observable  in  the  hairs  of  the  epidermal  surface.  Such 
hairs  are  furnished  by  various  parts  of  plants  ;  and  what  is  chiefly 
necessary  is,  that  the  part  from  which  the  hair  is  gathered  should  be 
in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth.  The  hairs  should  be  detached  by 
tearing  oif  with  a  pair  of  fine  pointed  forceps  the  portion  of  the 
epiderm  from  which  they  spring,  care  being  taken  not  to  grasp  the 
hair  itself,  whereby  such  an  injury  would  be  done  to  it  as  to  check 
the  movement  within  it.  The  apochromatic  hair  should  then  be 
placed  with  a  drop  of  water  under  thin  glass  ;  and  it  will  generally 
be  found  advantageous  to  use  a  i-inch  with  the  12  or  the  18  eye- 
piece objective  with  an  achromatic  condenser.  The  nature  of 
the  movement  in  the  hairs  of  different  species  is  far  from  being 
uniform.  In  some  instances,  the  currents  pass  in  single  lines 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  cells,  as  in  the  hairs  from  the  filaments 
of  Tradescantia  virginica,  or  Virginian  spiderwort  (fig.  470,  A)  ;  in 
others  there  are  several  such  currents  which  retain  their  distinctness, 
as  in  the  jointed  hairs  of  the  calyx  of  the  same  plant  (B)  ;  in  others, 
again,  the  streams  coalesce  into  a  network,  the  reticulations  of  which 


'  Quart.  Juiirn.  of  Microsc.  Saence,  vol.  iii.  (1855),  \i.  277. 
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bhange  their  position  at  short  intervals,  as  in  the  hairs  of  Glauciwni  J 
lutmrn ;  whilst  there  are  cases  in  which  the  current  flows  in  a  slug-  ■ 
gish  uniformly  moving  sheet  or  layer.  Where  several  distinct  cur- 
rents exist  in  one  cell,  they  are  all  found  to  have  one  common  point 
of  departure  and  return,  namely,  the  nucleus  (B,  a),  from  which  it 
seems  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  this  body  is  the  centre  of  the  vital 
activity  of  the  cell.    In  all  cases  in  which  the  cyclosis  is  seen  in  the 

hairs  of  a  plant,  the  cells  of  the 
epiderm  also  display  it,  provided 
that  their  walls  are  not  so  opaque 
or  so  strongly  marked  as  to  pre- 
vent the  movement  from  being 
distinguished.  The  epiderm  may 
be  most  readily  torn  off  from  the 
stalk  or  the  midrib  of  the  leaf, 
and  must  then  be  examined  as 
speedily  as  possib^  3,  since  it  loses 
its  vitality  whei  thus  detached 
much  sooner  than  do  the  hairs. 
Even  when  no  obvious  movement 
of  particles  is  to  be  seen,  the 
existence  of  a  cyclosis  may  be 
concluded  from  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  molecules 
of  the  protoplasm,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  high  refrac- 
tive  power,   and  which,  when 


power, 
arranged   in  a 


moving  tram,. 


Fig.  470. — Eotation  of  fluid  in  liairs  of 
Tradescantia  virginica:  A,  portion  of 

■  epiderm  with  hair  attached ;  a,  h,  c, 
successive  cells  of  the  hair ;  d,  cells  of 
the  epiderm ;  e,  stomate.  B,  joints  of  a 
beaded  hair  showing  several  currents; 

':  a,  nucleus. 


appear  as  bright  lines  across  the 
cell;  and  these  lines,  on  being 
carefully  watched,  are  seen  to 
alter  their  relative  positions. 
The  leaf  of  the  common  Flantago 
(plantain)  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  of  cyclosis,  the  move- 
ment being  distinguishable  at  the 
same  time  both  in  the  cells  and' 
in  the  hairs  of  the  epidei-m  tom 
from  its  stalk  or  midrib.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  when 
a  plant  which  exhibits  the  cyclo- 
sis is  kept  in  a  cold  dark  place 
for  one  or  two  days,  not  only  is 
moving  particles  collect  together 
up  again  by  the  separate  motion 


the  movement  suspended,  but  the 
in  little  heaps,  which  are  broken 

of  their  particles,  when  the  stimulus  of  light  and  warmth  occasions 
a  renewal  of  the  activity.  It  is  well  to  collect  the  specimens  about 
midday,  that  being  the  time  when  the  rotation  is  most  active,  and 
the  movement  is  usually  quickened  by  artificial  warmth,  which,  in- 
deed, is  a  necessary  condition  in  some  instances  to  its  being  seen  at 
all.    The  most  convenient  method  of  applying  this  warmth,  while 
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the  object  is  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  is  to  blow  a  stream  of 
air  upon  the  thin  ghass  cover  through  a  glass  or  metal  tube  pre- 
viously heated  in  a  spirit-lamp. 

The  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  are  frequently  thickened  by 
deposits,  which  are  first  formed  on  the  inner  surface,  and  which  may 
present  very  different  aj^pear- 
ances  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  arranged. 
In  its  simplest  condition  such  a 
deposit  forms  a  thin  uniform 
layer  over  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  cellulose  wall, 
scarcely  detracting  at  all  from 
its  transparency,  and  chiefly 
distinguishable  by  the  '  dotted ' 
appearance  which  the  membrane 
then  presents  (flg.  467,  A). 
These  dots,  however,  are  not 
'pores,  as  their  aspect  might 
iiaturally  suggest,  but  are  merely 
points  at  which  the  deposit  is 

wanting,  so  that  the  origiiial  cell-wall  there  remains  unthickened. 
A  more  complete  consolidation  of  cellular  tissue  is  effected  by 
deposits  of  sclerogen  (a  substance  which,  when  separated  from  the 
resinous  and  other  matters  that  are  commonly  associated  with  it, 
is  found  to  be  allied  in  chemical  composition  to  cellulose)  in  succes- 


FiG.  471. — Tissue  of  the  testa  or  seed-coat 
of  star-anise :  A,  as  seen  in  section ; 
B,  as  seen  on  the  surface. 


Fio.  472. — Section  of  cherry-stone, 
cutting  the  cells  transversely. 


Fig.  473.— Section  of  coquilla 
nut,  in  •  the  direction  of  the 
Ions  diameter  of  the  cells. 


■sive  layers,  one  within  another  (fig.  471,  A),  which  present  them- 
selves as  concentric  rings  when  the  cells  containing  them  are  cut 
through  ;  and  these  layers  are  sometimes  so  thick  and  numerous 
ffis  almost  to  obliterate  the  original  cavity  of  the  cell.  Such  a  tissue 
13  known  as  sclerenchyme  or  sclerenchymatous  tissue.     By  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  same  arrangement  as  that  which  shows  itself  in  the-  ' 
single  layer  of  the  dotted  cell — each  deposit  being  deficient  at  certain  , 
points,  and  these  points  corresponding  with  each  other  in  the  succes- 
sive layers— a  series  of  passages  is  left,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  • 
cell  is  extended  at  some  points  to  its  membranous  wall ;  and  it 
commonly  happens  that  the  points  at  which  the  deposit  is  wanting 

on  the  walls  of  the  contiguous  cells  are 
coincident,  so  that  the  membranous  parti- 
tion is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  communi- 
cation between  their  cavities  (figs,  471- 
473).  It  is  of  such  tissue  that  the  'stones'' 
of  stone-fruit,  the  gritty  substance  which 
surrounds  the  seeds  and  forms  little  hard 
points  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  pear,, 
the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  endoi 
sperm  of  the  seed  of  Phytelephas  (known 
as  '  vegetable  ivory ')  are  made  up  ;  and  we- 
Fig.  474.-Spiral  cells  of  leaf  ^^e  the  use  of  this  very  curious  arrange- 
of  Oncidmm.  ment  m  permittmg  the  cells,  even  after 

they  have  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  consolidation,  still  to  remain  permeable  to  the  fluid  required  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  which  such  tissue  encloses  and  protects.^ 

The  deposit  sometimes  assumes,  however,  the  form  of  definite 
fibres,  which  lie  coiled  up  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cells,  so  as  to 
form  a  single,  a  double,  or  even  a  triple  or  quadruple  spire  (fig. 
474).    Such  spiral  cells  are  found  abundantly  in  the  leaves  of  certam 

orchidaceous  plants,  immediately 
beneath  the  epiderm,  where  they 
are  brought  into  view  by  vertical 
sections ;  and  they  may  be  obtained 
in  an  isolated  state  by  macerating 
the  leaf  and  peeling  off  the  epiderm 
so  as  to  expose  the  layer  beneath, 
which  is  then  easily  separated  mto 
its  components.  In  an  orchid- 
aceous plant  named  Saccolabium 
yuttatum  the  spiral  cells  are  un- 
usually long,  and  have  spires  wind- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  so  that, 
by  their  mutual  intersection,  a. 
series  of  diamond-shaped  markings 
is  produced.  Spiral  cells  are  often 
found  upon  the  surface  of  the 
testa  or  outer  coat  of  seeds  ;  and 
in  Collomia  grandiflora.  Salvia 
verhenaca  (wild  clary),  and  some  other  plants,  the  membrane  of 
these  cells  is  so  weak,  and  the  elasticity  of  their  fibres  so  great  that 
when  the  membrane  is  softened  by  the  action  of  water  the  fibres 
suddenly  uncoil  and  elongate  themselves  (fig.  475),  sprmgmg  out, 
as  it  were,  from  the  surface  of  the  seed,  to  which  they  give  a 
peculiar  flocculent  appearance.    This  very  curious  phenomenon  may 


Pig.  475.— Spiral  fibres  of  seed-coat  of 
Collomia. 
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be  best  observed  in  the  following  manner  :  —A  very  tliiii  trans- 
verse slice  of  the  seed  should  first  be  cut,  and  laid  upon  the  lower 
fflass  of  the  aquatic  box  ;  the  cover  should  then  be  pressed  down, 
and  the  box  placed  upon  the  stage,  so  that  the  microscope  may 
be  exactly  focussed  to  the  object,  the  power  employed  being  the 
1-inch,  §-inch,  or  i-inch.  The  cover  of  the  aquatic  box  being 
then  removed,  a  small  drop  of  water  should  be  placed  on  that  part 
of  its  internal  surface  with  which  the  slice  of  the  seed  had  been  in 
contact  ;  and  the  cover  being  rejalaced,  the  object  should  be  im- 
mediately looked  at.  It  is  important  that  the  slice  of  the  seed 
should  be  very  thin,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  that  the  view  of  the 
spirals  may  not  be  confused  by  their  aggregation  in  too  great 
numbers  ;  and  second,  that  the  drop  of  water  should  be  held  in  its 
place  by  capillary  attraction,  instead  of  running  down  and  leaving 
the  object,  as  it  will  do  if  the  glasses  be  too  widely  separated. 

In  some  part  or  other  of  most  plants  we  meet  with  cells  contain- 
ing granules  of  starch,  which  specially  abound  in  the  tubers  of  the 
potato  and  in  the  seeds  of  cereals.  Starch-grains  are  originally 
formed  in  the  interior  of  chlorophyll-corpuscles,  and  therefore  within 


0>O 


Fig.  476.— CeUs  oi  peony  fiUed 
with  starch. 


Fig.  477. — Granules  of  starch  as 
seen  under  polarised  light. 


the  protoplasm-layer  of  the  cell ;  but  as  they  increase  in  size,  the 
protoplasm-layer  thins  itself  out  as  a  mere  covering  film,  and  at  last 
almost  entirely  disappears.  So  long  as  the  starch-grains  remain 
imbedded  in  the  protoplasm-layer  they  continue  to  grow  ;  but  when 
they  accumulate  so  as  to  occupy  the  cell-cavity  their  growth  stops. 
They  are  sometimes  minute  and  very  numerous,  and  so  closely 
packed  as  to  fill  the  cell-cavity  (fig.  476) ;  in  other  instances  they 
are  of  much  larger  dimensions,  so  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  them  can  be  included  in  any  one  cell  ;  while  in  other 
cases,  again,  they  are  both  few  and  minute,  so  that  they  form  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  cell-contents.  Their  nature  is  at  once 
detected  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  gives  them  a. 
beautiful  blue  colour.  Each  granule  when  highly  magnified  exhibits 
peculiar  spot,  termed  the  liilum,  round  which  are  seen  a  set  of' 
circular  lines  that  are  for  the  most  part  concentric  (or  nearly  so) 
with  it.  When  viewed  by  polarised  light  each  grain  exhibits  a  dark 
cross,  the  point  of  intersection  being  at  the  hilum  (fig.  477)  ;  and 
when  a  selenite  plate  is  interposed  the  cross  becomes  beautifully 
coloured.  Opinions  have  been  very  much  divided  regarding  the 
internal  structure  of  tlie  starch-grain,  but  the  doctrine  of  Niigeli 
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that  it  is  composed  of  successive  layers  which  increase  by  '  intus-  ' 
susception,'  that  is,  by  the  intercalation  of  fresh  molecules  of  starch 
between  those  already  in  existence,  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted, 
though  the  alternative  theory  of  formation  by  the  '  apposition  '  of  • 
successive  layers  has  many  advocates.    These  layers  differ  in  their 
proportion  of  water,  the  outermost  layer,-  which  is  the  most  solid, 
having  within  it  a  watery  layer,  this,  again,  being  succeeded  by  ^  ; 
firm  layer,  which  is  followed  by  a  watery  layer,  and  so  on,  the 
proportion  of  water  increasing  towards  the  centre  in  both  kinds  of 
layer,  and  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
grain,  where  the  formation  of  new  layers  takes  place,  causing  the 
distension  of  the  older  ones.     Although  the  dimensions  of  the 
■starch-grains  produced  by  any  one  species  of  plant  are  by  no  means 
constant,  yet  there  is  a  certain  average  for  each,  from  which  none 
of  them  depart  very  widely  ;  and  by  reference  to  this  average  the 
starch-grains  of  different  plants  that  yield  this  product  in  abundance 
may  be  microscopically  distinguished  from  one  another — a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  importance  in  commerce.    The  largest  starch- 
grains  in  common  use  are  those  of  the  plant  (a  species  of  Canna) 
known  as  tous-les-mois.   The  average  diameter  of  those  of  the  2}otato 
is  about  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  of  the  tous-les-mois, 
and  the  size  of  the  ordinary  starch-grains  of  ivheat  and  of  sciffo  is 
^ibout  the  same  as  that  of  the  smallest  grains  of  potato-starch  ;  whilst 
the  granules  of  ?^ice-starch  are  so  very  minute  as  to  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  of  the  preceding. 

In  certain  plants,  especially  those  belonging  to  particular  natural 
orders,  the  stem,  leaves,  and  other  parts  are  permeated  by  long 
branched  tubes,  constituting  the  laticiferous  tissue.  The  elements 
of  this  tissue  may  be  either  greatly  enlarged  prosenchymatous  cells  or 
true  vessels.  In  either  case  they  contain  a  copious  milky-white  or 
coloured  juice,  the  latex,  which  exudes  freely  when  the  part  contain- 
ing it  is  wounded,  and  dries  rapidly  on  exposure.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  latex  varies  ;  it  may  contain  in  solution  powerful 
alkaloids,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opium-poppy,  or  gum-resins.  Caou- 
tchouc and  gutta-percha  are  the  dried  latex  of  tropical  trees  and 
•shrubs  belonging  to  several  natural  orders.  Good  examples  of  lati- 
ciferous tissue  are  furnished  by  the  Papaveracese,  of  which  our 
common  field-poppy  is  an  example,  many  Composite  such  as  the 
dandelion  and  lettuce,  Convolvulaceaj,  Euphorbiaceffi  or  spurges, 
Apocynacese,  Moracese  including  the  mulberry  &c. 

Deposits  of  mineral  matter  in  a  crystalline  condition,  known  as 
raphides,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  vegetable  cells,_  where  they 
are  at  once  brought  into  view  by  the  use  of  polarised  light.  Their 
designation  (derived  from  pa^i?,  a  needle)  is  very  appropriate  to  one 
•of  the  most  common  states  in  which  these  bodies  present  themselves, 
■that,  namely,  of  bundles  of  needle-like  crystals,  lying  side  by  side  in 
the  cavity  of  the  cells  ;  such  bundles  are  well  seen  in  the  cells  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  epiderm  of  the  bulb  of  the  medicinal 
squill.  It  does  not  apply,  however,  to  other  forms  which  are 
scarcely  less  abundant  ;  thus,  instead  of  bundles  of  minute  needles, 
single  large  crystals,  octohedral  or  prismatic,  are  frequently  met 
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-with,  cand  the  prismatic  crystals  are  often  aggregated  in  beautiful 
stellate  groups.  The  most  common  material  of  these  crystals  is. 
oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  generally  found  in  the  stellate  form  ;  and  no- 
plant  yields  these  stellate  raphides  so  abundantly  as  the  common 
rhubarb,  the  best  specimens  of  the  dry  medicinal  root  containijig  as 
much  as  35  per  cent,  of  them.  In  the  epiderm  of  the  bulb  of  the 
onion  the  same  material  occurs  in  the  octohedi'al  or  the  prismatic 
form.  In  other  instances,  the  calcareous  base  is  combined  with 
tartaric,  citric,  or  malic  acid  ;  the  acicular  raphides  consist  almost 
invariably  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Some  raphides  are  as  long  as  ^'^th  of 
an  inch,  while  others  measure  no  more  than  T^^Tytli-  They  occur  in  all 
parts  of  plants — the  wood,  pith,  bark,  root,  leaves,  stipules,  sepals,, 
petals,  fruit,  and  even  in  the  pollen.  They  are  always  situated  in 
cells,  and  not  in  the  intercellular  passages  ;  the  cell-membrane,  how- 
ever, is  often  so  much  thinned  away  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. Certain  plants  of  the  Cactits  tribe,  when  aged,  have  their 
tissues  so  loaded  with  raphides  as  to  become  quite  brittle,  so  that 
when  some  large  specimens  of  C.  senilis,  said  to  be  a  thousand  years, 
old,  were  sent  to  Kew  Gardens  from  South  America,  some  years 
since,  it  was  found  necessary  for  their  preservation  during  transport 
to  pack  them  in  cotton  like  jewellery.  Raphides  are  probably  to  be 
considered  as  non-essential  results  of  the  vegetative  processes,  being 
for  the  most  part  produced  by  the  union  of  organic  acids  generated 
in  the  plant  with  mineral  bases  imbibed  by  it  from  the  soil.  The 
late  Mr.  E.  Quekett  succeeded  in  artificially  producing  raphides. 
within  the  cells  of  rice-paper,  by  first  filling  these  with  lime-water 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  then  placing  the  paper  in  weak 
solutions  of  phosphoric  and  oxalic  acids.  The  artificial  raphides  of 
phosphate  of  lime  were  rhombohedral  ;  while  those  of  oxalate  of 
lime  were  stellate,  exactly  resembling  the  natural  raphides  of  the 
rhubarb.  Besides  the  structures  already  mentioned  as  affording  o-ood 
illustrations  of  difierent  kinds  of  raphides,  maybe  mentioned°the 
parenchyme  of  the  leaf  of  Agave,  Aloe,  Cycas,  Encephalartos,  (tc.  ; 
the  epiderm  of  the  bulb  of  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  garlic  ;  the  bai'k  of 
the  apple,  Cascarilla,  Cinchona,  lime,  locust,  and  many  other  trees  •  the 
pith  of  Skeagnus,  and  the  testa  of  the  seeds  of  Anagallis  and  the  elm. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  denser  parts  of  the  fabric  of  the  higher 
plants  is  made  up  of  the  substance  which  is  known  as  tcoody  fibre  or 
Tprosenchymatous  tissue.  This,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  cellular  tissue  ;  for  it  is  composed  of  peculiarly  elongated 
cells  (fig.  493),  usually  pointed  at  their  two  extremities  so  as  to 
become  spindle-shaped,  whose  walls  have  a  special  tendency  to 
undergo  consolidation  by  the  internal  deposit  of  sclerogen.  It  i& 
obvious  that  a  tissue  consisting  of  elongated  cells,  adlierent  together 
by  their  entire  length,  and  strengthened  by  internal  deposit,  must 
possess  much  greater  tenacity  than  any  tissue  in  which  the  cells 
depart  but  little  from  the  primitive  spherical  form  ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  woody  fibre  present  wherever  it  is  requisite  that  the  fabric 
should  possess  not  merely  density,  but  the  power  of  resistance  to 
tension.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  consti- 
tutes the  chief  part  of  the  stem  and  branches,  where  these  have  a 
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firm  and  durable  character  ;  and  even  in  more  temporary  structuree 
such  as  the  herbaceous  stems  of  annual  plants,  and  tlie  leaves  and 
flowers  of  almost  every  tribe,  this  tissue  forms  a  more  or  less  import- 
ant constituent,  being  especially  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
spiral  A  essels  and  ducts,  to  which  it  affords  protection  and  support. 
Hence  the  bundles  of  fasciculi  composed  of  these  elements,  which 
.form  the  '  veins '  of  leaves,  and  which  give  '  stringiness '  to  various 
esculent  vegetable   substances,  are  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Jihro-vascular  tissue.    In  their  young  and  unconsolidated 
■state  the  woody  cells  seem  to  conduct  fluids  with  great  facility  in 
the  direction  of  their  length  ;  and  in  the  Coniferce,  whose  stems  and 
branches  are  destitute  of  ducts,  they  afl"ord  the  sole  channel  for  the 
■ascent  of  the  sap.    The  Jibro-vascular  bundles,  which  are  the  chief 
strengthening  elements  of  such  organs  as  the  stem,  branches,  leaf- 
stalks, flower-stalks  ifec,  are,  in  the  higher 
plants,  structures  of  considerable  com- 
plexity ;  in  Exogens  they  consist  of  three 
distinct  portions,  the  .ri/^em-portion  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
vessels  hereafter  to  be  described,  a  ^;/i?oem- 
portion  composed  of  prosenchymatous 
tissue  and  '  sieve-tubes,'  and  a  formative 
cdmbiiim-'povtion. 

A  peculiar  set  of  markings  seen  on 
the  woody  fibres  of  the  Coniferce,  and  of 
some  other  tribes,  is  represented  in  fig. 
478  ;  in  each  of  these  spots  the  inner 
circle  appears  to  mark  a  deficiency  of 
the  lining  deposit,  as  in  the  pitted  cells 
of  other  plants  ;  whilst  the  oiiter  circle 
indicates  the  boundary  of  a  lenticular 
cavity  which  intervenes  between  the  ad- 
jacent cells  at  this  point.  There  are 
varieties  in  this  arrangement  so  charac- 
teristic of  difierent  tribes,  tliat  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  determine,  by  the 
microscopic  inspection  of  a  minute  fragment,  even  of  a  fossil  wood, 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged.  Markings  of  this  kind,  very 
characteristic  of  the  wood  of  Comferce,  though  not  peculiar  to  that 
•order,  are  known  as '  bordered  pits,'  and  the  elongated  cells  in  which 
they  occur  as  '  traclieides.' 

All  the  more  perfect  forms  of  Phanerogams  contain,  in  some 
part  of  their  fabric,  the  peculiar  structures  which  are  known  as 
spiral  vessels}  These  have  the  elongated  shape  of  fibre-cells  ;  but 
the  internal  deposit,  as  in  the  spiral  cells,  takes  tlie  form  of  a  spiral 
fibre  winding  from  end  to  end,  and  retaining  its  elasticity  ;  this 
fibre  may  be  single,  double,  or  even  quadruple,  this  last  character  pre- 

1  So  long,  however,  as  they  retain  their  original  cellular  character,  and  flo  not 
coalesce  with  each  other,  these  fusiform  spiral  cells  cannot  be  regarded  as  l^J^"""? 
any  more  claim  to  the  desii'nation  of  vessels,  than  have  llio  elongated  cells  of  the 
woodv  tissue. 


Fig.  478. — Section  of  coniferous 
ivood  in  the  direction  of  the 
tracheides,  showing  their 
'  bordered  pits  ' :  a,  a,  a,  me- 
dullary rays  crossing  the 
fibres. 
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•senting  itself  in  tlie  very  large  elongated  fibre-cells  of  Nepeiithea 
(Chinese  pitcher-plant).  Such  vessels  are  especially  found  in  the  deli- 
cate membrane  (medullary  sheath)  surrounding  the  pith  of  Exogens, 
and  in  the  '  xylem-portion '  of  the  woody  bundles  of  Exogens  and 
Endof'ens  ;  thence  they  proceed  to  the  leaf-stalks,  through  which 
they  are  distributed  to  the  leaves.  By  careful  dissection  under  the 
microscope  these  fibro-vascular  bundles  may  be  separated  entire  ; 
but  their  structure  may  be  more  easily  displayed  by  cutting  round, 
but  not  throu(/h,  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  strawberry,  geranium,  &c.  and 
then  draAving  the  parts  asunder.  The  membrane  composing  the 
tubes  of  the  vessels  will  thus  be  broken  across  ;  but  the  fibres  within, 
being  elastic,  will  be  drawn  out  and  unrolled.  Spiral  vessels  are 
sometimes  found  to  convej _fluid,  whilst  in  other  cases  they  contain  air 
only  ;  the  conditions  of  this  difference  are  not  yet  certainly  known. 

Although  fluid  generally  finds  its  way  with  tolerable  facility 
through  the  various  forms  of  cellular  tissue,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  length  of  the  cells,  a  more  direct  means  of  con- 
nection between  distant  parts  is  required  for  its  active  transmission. 
This  is  afforded  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  vessel  known  as  ducts,  which 
consist  of  cells  laid  end  to  end,  the  partitions  between  them  being 
more  or  less  obliterated.  The  origin  of  these  ducts  is  occasionally 
very  evident,  both  in  the  contraction  of  their  diameter  at  regular 
intervals,  and  in  the  persistence  of  remains  of  their  partitions  (fig.  493, 
b,h)  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  studying  the 
history  of  their  development,  neither  of  these  indications  being  trace- 
able. Some  of  these  ducts  (fig.  479,  2)  are  indistinguishable  from 
the  S2nral  vessels  already  described,  save  in  the  want  of  elasticity  in 
their  spiral  fibre,  which  causes  it  to  break  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  draw  it  out.  This  rupture  would  seem  to  have  taken  place,  in 
some  instances,  from  the  natural  elongation  of  the  cells  by  growth, 
the  fibre  being  broken  up  into  rings,  which  lie  sometimes  close 
together,  but  more  commonly  at  considerable  intervals  ;  such  a  duct 
is  said  to  be  anmdar  (fig.  479,  i).  Intermediate  forms  between  the 
•spiral  and  annular  ducts,  which  show  the  derivation  of  the  latter 
from  the  former,  are  very  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  spirals  are 
sometimes  broken  up  still  more  completely,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
fibre  extend  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  meet  and  form  an  irregular 
network  lining  the  duct,  which  is  then  said  to  be  reticidated.  The 
continuance  of  the  deposit,  however,  gradually  contracts  the  meshes, 
leaving  the  walls  of  the  duct  marked  only  by  pores  like  those  of 
porous  cells  ;  and  such  canals,  designated  as  pitted  ducts,  are 
especially  met  with  in  parts  of  most  solid  structure  and  least  rapid 
growth  (fig.  479,  3).  The  scalariform  ducts  of  ferns  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  modification  of  the  spiral  ;  but  spiral  ducts  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  also  in  the  rapidly  growing  leaf-stalks  of 
flowering  plants,  such  as  the  rhubarb.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
we  find  all  forms  of  ducts  in  the  same  bundle,  as  seen  in  fig.  479. 
Tlie  size  of  these  ducts  is  occasionally  so  great  as  to  enable  their 
openings  to  be  distinguished  by  the  unaided  eye  ;  they  are  usually 
largest  in  stems  whose  size  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of 
leaves  which  they  support,  such  as  the  common  cane  or  the  vine  ; 
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and,  generally  speaking,  they  arc  larger  in  woods  of  dense  texture^ 
such  as  oak  and  mahogany,  than  in  those  of  which  the  fibres, 
remaining  unconsolidated,  can  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  fluid. 
They  are  entirely  absent  in  the  Coidferie. 

•  The  vegetable  tissues  whose  principal  forms  have  been  now  de- 
scribed, but  among  which  an  immense  variety  of  dstail  is  found,  may 
be  either  studied  as  they  present  themselves  in  thin  sections  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant  under  examination,  or  in  the  isolated 
conditions  in  which  they  are  obtained  by  dissection.  The  former 
process  is  the  most  easy,  and  yields  a  large  amount  of  information ; 
but  still  it  cannot  be  considered  that  the  characters  of  any  tissue 


have  been  properly  determined  until  it 


vegetable  ■  sub-. 


Pig.  479. — Longitudinal  section  of  stem  of  Italian 
reed:  a,  cells  of  tlie  pith;  b,  fibro-vascular 
bundle,  containing  1,  annular  ducts;  2,  spiral 
ducts;  3,  pitted  ducts  with  woody  fibre;  c,  cells 
of  the  epiderni. 


has  been  dissected  out. 
Sections  of  some  of  the 
hardest 
stances,  such 
table  ivory,'  the  '  stones  * 
of  fruit,  the  'shell'  of 
the   cocoa-nut,  (tc.  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  ex- 
cept by  slicing  and  grind- 
ing ;  and  these  may  be 
mounted  either  in  Canada 
balsam  or  in  glycerrn- 
jelly.   In  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  tissues  are 
of  only  moderate  firm- 
ness, the  section  may  be 
most  readily  and  effectu- 
ally made  with  the  '  mi- 
crotome ' ;  and  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  vege- 
table fabric  which  may 
not    be  advantageously 
examined  by  this  means, 
any  very  soft  or  thia  por- 
tions being  placed  in  it 
between   two  pieces  of 
cork,  elder-pith,  or  can-ot. 
In   certain  cases,  how- 


ever, in  which  even  this  compression  would  be  injurious,  the_  sec- 
tions must  be  made  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  substance  being  laid  om 
the  nail  or  a  slip  of  glass.  In  dissecting  the  vegetable  tissues 
scarcely  any  other  instrument  will  be  found  really  necessary  than 
a  pair  of  needles  (in  handles),  one  of  them  grouiid  to  a  cutting  edge. 
The  adhesion  between  the  component  cells,  fibres,  etc.  is  often 
sufficiently  weakened  by  a  few  hours'  maceration  to  allow  of  their 
readily  coming  apart,  when  they  are  torn  asunder  by  the  needle- 
points beneath  the  simple  lens  of  a  dissecting  microscope.  But  it 
this  should  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  some 
other  method  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  their  isolation.  None  is  so- 
effectual  as  the  boiling  of  a  thin  slice  of  the  substance  under  exaim- 
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nation  either  iii  dilute  nitric  acid  or  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
ohlonite  of  potassa.     This  last  method  (which  was  devised  by 
Schultz)  is  the  most  rapid  and  effectual,   requiring  only  a  few 
minutes  for  its  performance  ;  but  as  oxygen  is  liberated  with  such 
freedom  as  to  give  an  almost  explosive  character  to  the  mixture,  it 
should  be  put  in  practice  with  extreme  caution.    After  being  thus 
treated  the  tissue  should  be  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  then  in  water  ; 
I  and  it  will  then  be  found  very  easy  to  tear  apart  the  individual  cells, 
i  ducts,  &c.  of  which  it  may  be  composed.    These  may  be  preserved 
[  by  mounting  in  weak  spirit. 

Stem  and  Root. — It  is  in  the  stems  and  roots  that  we  find  the 
greatest  variety  of  tissues  in  combination,  and  the  most  regular 
;  plans  of  sti-ucture  ;  and  sections  of  these  viewed  under  a  low  mag- 
:  nifying  power  are  objects  of  peculiar  beauty,  independently  of  the 
I  scientific  information  which  they  afford.    The  axis  (under  which 
I  term  is  included  the  stem  with  its  branches,  and  the  root  with,  its 
I  ramifications)  always  has  for  the  basis  of  its  structure  a  dense  cellular 
I  parenchyme  ;  though,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  this 
I  may  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  it.    In  the  midst  of  the 
parenchyme  we  generally  find  fibro- vascular  bundles,  consisting  of 
woody  fibre,  with  ducts  of  various  kinds,  and  (very  commonly)  spiral 
vessels.    It  is  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  these  bundles  that  the 
fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  stems  which  are  commonly 
designated  as  endogenous  (growing  from  within),  and  those  which 
are  more  correctly  termed  exogenous  (growing  on  the  outside)  ;  for 
in  the  former  the  bundles  are  dispersed  throughout  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  axis  without  any  peculiar  plan,  the  intervals  between 
them  being  filled  up  by  cellular  parenchyme  ;  whilst  in  the  latter 
they  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  cylinder 
of  tvoocl,  which  mcludes  within  it  the  portion  of  the  cellular  substance 
known  as  jnth,  whilst  it  is  itself  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  the  same 
substance  that  forms  the  bark.    These  two  plans  of  axis-formation 
respectively  characteristic  of  those  two  great  groups  into  which 
Phanerogams  are  subdivided— namely,  the  Monocotyledons  and  the 
Dicotyledons — will  now  be  more  particularly  described. 
_     When  a  transverse  section  (fig.  480)  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem 
IS  examined  microscopically,  it  is  found  to  exhibit  a  number  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  disposed  without  any  regularity  in  the  midst  of 
the  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  (as  it  were)  the  matrix  or 
basis  of  the  fabric.    Each  bundle  contains  two,  three,  or  more  large 
ducts,  which  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  size  of  their  openings  ; 
and  these  are  surrounded  by  woody  fibre  and  spiral  vessels,  the 
transverse  diameter  of  which  is  so  extremely  small  that  the  portion 
ot  the  bundles  which  they  forai  is  at  once  distinguished  in  transverse 
section  by  the  closeness  of  its  texture  (fig.  481).    The  bundles  are 
least  numerous  in  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  become  gradually  more 
crowded  towards  its  circumference  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
I  tlie  portion  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  most  compactly  arranged  is 
i  not  absolutely  at  its  exterior,  this  portion  being  itself  surrounded 
'™  investment  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only  ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  central  portion,  also,  completely  destitute  of  fibro-vascular 

s  a 
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bundles  ;  so  that  iv  sort  of  indication  of  the  distinction  between  pith, 
■wood,  and  bark  is  here  presented.  This  distinction,  however,  h 
very  imperfect ;  for  we  do  not  find  either  the  central  or  the  peripheral 
portions  ever  separable,  like  pith  and  bark,  from  the  intermediate 


Fig.  480.— Transverse  section  of  stem  of  young  palm. 

woody  layer.  In  its  young  state  the  centre  of  the  stem  is  ahvays 
filled  up  with  cells ;  but  these  not  unfrequently  disappear  after  a 
time,  except  at  the  nodes,  leaving  the  stem  hollow,  as  we  see  m  the 
'        ^  whole   tribe  of   grasses.     When  a 

vertical  section  is  made  of  a  woody 
stem  (as  that  of  a  palm)  of  sufficient 
length  to  trace  the  whole  extent  of 
the^'fibro-vascular  bundles,  it  is  found 
that,  whilst  they  pass  at  their  upper 
extremity  into  the  leaves,  they  pass 
at  the  lower  end  towards  the  surface 
of  the  stem,  and  assist,  by  their  m- 
terlacement  with  the  outer  bundles, 
in  forming  that  extremely  tough  m- 
vestment  which  the  lower  ends  of 
these   stems  present.      New  tibro- 
vascular  bundles  are  being  continu- 
ally formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  in  continuity  with  the  leaves 
which  are  successively  put  forth  at 
its  summit;  but  while  these  take  part 
in  the  elongation  of  the  stem,  thev 
contribute  but  little  to  the  increase  ot 
T      4-.,.    I7nv  those  which  are  most  recently  formed  only  pass 


Pjj,  481.— Portion  of  transverse 
section  of  stem  of  Wangldo  cane. 
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It  was  from  the  idea  formerly  entertained  that  these  successively 
formed  bundles  descend  in  the  interior  of  the  stem  through  its  entire 
length  until  they  reach  the  roots,  and  that  the  stem  is  thus  continu- 
ally receiving  additions  to  its  interior,  that  the  term  endogenous  was 
given  to  this  type  of  stem-structure  ;  but,  from  the  fact  just  stated 
regarding  the  course  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  any  longer 
admitted. 

In  the  stems  of  dicotyledonous  phane- 
rogams, on  the  other  liand,  we  find  a 
method  of  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  form  of  the  development  of  the 
axis,  being  that  in  which  the  greatest 
differentiation  exists.  A  distinct  divi- 
sion is  always  seen  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion (fig.  482)  between  three  concentric 

areas — the   jnth,  the  tvood,    and  the   

Saryt-the  first  («)  being  central,  the  last  fig.  4£2.-Diagi-am  of  the  first 
(0)  peripheral,  and  these  having  the  formation  of  an  exogenous 
wood  interposed  between  them,  its  circle 
being  made  up  of  wedge-shaped  bundles 
(d,  d),  kept  apart  by  the  medidlary  rays 
composed  of  unchanged  cellular  tissue 
(c,  c)  that  pass  between  the  pith  and  the  bark.  The  pith  (fig.  48-3,  a) 
is  almost  invariably  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only,  wliich  usually 
presents  (in  transverse  section)  a  hexagonal  areolation.  When 
i  newly  formed  it  has  a  greenish  hue,  and  its  cells  are  filled  with 
;  fluid ;  but  it  gradually  dries  up  and  loses  its  colour  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  its  component  cells  are  torn  apart  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  envelope,  so  that  irregular  cavities  are  found  in  it ;  or  if 


stem  :  a,  pith ;  h  b,  bark  ;  c  c, 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  (me- 
dullary rays)  left  between  the 
woody  bundles  d  d. 


Pig.  483.-Transverse  section  of  stem  of  Clematis:  a,  pith;  b,  b,  b,  woody  bundles; 

c,  c,  c,  medullary  rays. 

the  stem  should  increase  with  extreme  rapidity  it  becomes  hollow 
the  pith  bemg  reduced  to  fragments,  which  are  found  adhering  to 
Its  interior  wall.  The  pith  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
membrane,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  spiral  vessels,  which  is 
termed  the  medullary  sheath. 

The  looody  portion  of  the  stem  (fig.  483.  b,  b)  is  made  up  of  woody 

s  s  2 
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fibres,  usually  with  the  addition  of  ducts  of  various  kinds  ;  these, 
however,  are  absent  in  one  large  group,  the  Coniferoi  or  lir-tribe 
with  its  allies  (ligs.  487-490),  in  which  the  prosenchymatous  cells  or 
tracheides  are  of  unusually  large  diameter,  and  are  marked  by  the 
bordered  pits  already  described.    In  any  stem  or  branch  of  more 
than  one  year's  growth  the  woody  structure  presents  a  more  or  less 
distinct  appearance  of  division  into  concentric  rings,  the  number  of  f 
which  varies  with  the  age  of  the  tree  (fig.  484).    The  composition  of  * 
the  several  rings,  which  are  the  sections  of  so  many  cylindrical 
layers,  is  uniformly  the  same,  however  different  their  thickness  ;  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  two  principal  elements — namely,  the  cellular 
and  the  vascular  tissue — varies  in  different  species,  the  vessels  being 
sometimes  almost  uniformly  diffused  through  the  whole  layer,  but  in  i 
other  instances  being  confined  to  its  inner  part ;  while  in  other 
cases,  again,  they  are  dispersed  with  a  certain  regular  irregularity 
(if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed),  so  as  to  give  a  curiously 


Fig.  484. — Transverse  section  of  stem 
of  Bhamnus  {buckthorn),  showing 
concentric  layers  of  wood. 


Fig.  485. — Portion  of  the 
same  more  highly 
magnified. 


figured  appearance  to  the  transverse  section  (figs.  484,  ^85).  The 
creneral  fact,  however,  is  that  the  vessels  predominate  towards  the 
inner  side  of  the  ring  (which  is  the  part  of  it  first  formed),  and  that 
the  outer  portion  of  each  layer  is  almost  exclusively  composed  ot 
cellular  tissue.  Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  483.  ihis 
alternation  of  vascular  and  cellular  tissue  frequently  serves  to  mark 
the  succession  of  layers,  when,  as  is  not  uncommon,  there  is  no  very 
distinct  line  of  separation  between  them. 

The  number  of  layers  is  usually  considered  to  correspond  witti 
that  of  the  i/eors  during  which  the  stem  or  bi-anch  has  been  growing  ; 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  generally  true  in  regard  to  the  trees  ot 
temperate  climates,  which  thus  ordinarily  increase  by  '  annual  layers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  universal  rule  , 
and  that  we  should  be  more  correct  in  stating  that  each  layer  mcii^ 
cates  an  e^mch  of  vegetation,  vfhich,  in  temperate  climates,  is  usuauy 
(but  not  invariably)  a  year,  but  which  is  commonly  much  less  m  toe 
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case  of  trees  flourishing  in  tropical  regions.  Tlius  among  the  latter 
it  is  very  common  to  hnd  the  leaves  regularly  shed  and  replaced 
ttvice  or  even  thrice  in  a  year,  or  _fi.ve  times  in  two  years  ;  and  for 
every  crop  of  leaves  there  will  be  a  corresponding  layer  of  wood. 
It  sometimes  happens,  even  in  temperate  climates,  that  trees  shed 
their  leaves  prematurely  in  consequence  of  continued  drought,  and 
that,  if  rain  then  follow,  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves  appears  in  the  same 
season  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  year  there  would 
be  tu-o  rings  of  wood  produced,  which  would  probably  not  together 
exceed  the  ordinary  single  layer  in  thickness.  That  such  a  division 
may  even  occur  as  a  consequence  of  an  interruption  to  the  processes 
of  vegetation  produced  by  seasonal  changes — as  by  heat  and  drought 
in  a  tree  that  flourishes  best  in  a  cold  clamp  atmosphere,  or  by  a  fall 
of  temperature  in  a  tree  that  requires  heat — would  appear  from  the 
frequency  ^vith.  which  a  double  or  even  a  multi2:)le  succession  of  rings 
is  found  in  transverse  sections  of  wood  to  occupy  the  place  of  a 
single  one.  Thus  in  a  section  of  hazel  stem  (in  the  Author's  posses- 
sion), of  which  a  portion  is  represented  in  fig.  486,  between  two 
layers  of  the  ordinary  thickness  there  intervenes  a  band  whose 
breadth  is  altogether  less  than  that  of  either  of  them,  and  which  is 


yet  composed  of  no  fewer  than  six  layers,  four  of  them  (c)  being  very 
narrow,  and  each  of  the  other  two  («,  b)  being  about  as  wide  as 
these  four  together.  The  inner  rings  of  wood,  being  not  only  the 
oldest,  but  the  most  solidified  by  matters  deposited  within  their 
component  cells  and  vessels,  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the 
designation  duramen  or  'heart-wood.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
through  the  cells  and  ducts  of  the  outer  and  newer  layers  that  the 
sap  rises  from  the  roots  towards  the  leaves  ;  and  these  are  conse- 
quently designated  as  cdhurnum  or  '  sap-wood.'  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  is  sometimes  very  distinct,  as  in  lignum  vita; 
and  cocos-wood  ;  and  as  a  new  ring  is  added  every  year  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  alburnum  an  additional  ring  of  the  innermost  part  of 
the  alburnum  is  every  year  consolidated  by  internal  deposit,  and  is 
thus  added  to  the  exterior  of  the  duramen.  More  generally,  how- 
ever, this  consolidation  is  gradually  efiected,  and  the  alburnum  and 
duramen  are  not  separated  by  any  abrupt  line  of  division. 

The  medullary  rays  which  cross  the  successive  rings  of  wood 
connecting  the  cellular  substance  of  the  pith  with  that  of  the  bark, 
and  dividmg  each  ring  of  wood  into  wedge-shaped  segments,  are  thin 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  (fig.  483,  c,  c),  not  usually  extending  to  any 
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great  depth  in  the  vertical  direction.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  ' 
their  character  can  be  so  clearly  seen  in  a  transverse  section  as  in 
the  diagram  just  referred  to  ;  for  they  are  usually  compressed  so 
closely  as  to  appear  darker  than  the  wedges  of  woody  tissue  between 
which  they  intervene  (figs.  485,  487),  and  their  real  nature  is  best 
understood  by  a  comparison  of  lonyitudinal  sections  made  in  two  i 


Fig.       — Portion  of  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  cedar:  a,  pith; 
&,  6,  6,  woody  layers ;  c,  bark. 

different  directions — namely  radial  and  tangential — with  the  trans- 
verse. Three  such  sections  of  a  fossil  coniferous  wood  in  the 
Author's  possession  are  shown  in  figs.  488-490.  The  stem  was  of 
such  large  size  that,  in  so  small  a  part  of  the  area  of  its  transverse 
section  as  is  represented  in  tig.  488,  the  medullary  rays  seem  to  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  instead  of  radiating  from  a  common  centre. 
They  are  very  narrow  ;  but  are  so  closely  set  together  that  only  two 

or  three  rows  of  tracheides  (no 
ducts  being  here  present)  in- 
tervene between  any  pair  of 
them.  In  the  longitudinal 
section  taken  in  a  radial  dii'ec- 
tion  (fig.  489)  and  consequently 
passing  in  the  same  course  vnt\\ 
the  meduUaiy  rays,  these  are 
seen  as  thin  plates  (a,  a,  a) 
made  up  of  supeqsosed  cells 
very  much  elongated,  and  cross- 
ing in  a  horizontal  direction  the 
Fig.  488.-Portion  of  transverse  section  of  tracheides  which  He  parallel  to 
large  stem  of  coniferous  wood  (fossil),  one  another   vertically.  And 

showing  part  of  two  annual  rings,  divided   •     ^^le  tanSfential  section  (fig. 

thm  but  ,  .  ,°.  _^  . 


at  a,  a,  and  traversed  by  very 
numerous  medullary  rays 


490),  which  is  taken  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  medullary  rays,  and  therefore  cuts  them  across,  we  see  that  each 
of  the  plates  thus  formed  has  a  very  limited  depth  from  above  down- 
wards, and  is  composed  of  no  more  than  one  thickness  of  cells  m  the 
horizontal  direction.  A  section  of  the  stem  of  mahogany  taken  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  last  (tig.  491)  gives  a  very  good  viewot  the 
cut  ends  of  the  medullary  rays  as  they  pass  between  the  prosencliy- 
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matous  cells ;  and  they  are  seen  to  be  here  of  somewhat  greater  thick- 
ness, being  composed  of  two  or  three  rows  of  cells,  arranged  side  by  side. 


Pig.  489. — Portion  of  vertical  section  of  tlie 
same  wood,  taken  in  a  radial  direction, 

■  showing  the  trachei'des  with  'bordered 
pits,'  without  ducts,  crossed  by  the  medul- 
lary rays,  a,  a. 


Fig.  490. — Portion  of  vertical 
section  of  the  same  wood, 
taken  in  a  tangential  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  cut  across  the 
medullary  rays. 


In  another  fossil  wood,  whose  trans\-erse  section  is  shown  in 
tig.  492,  and  its  tangential  section  in  fig.  493,  the  medullary  rays 
ai'e  seen  to  occupy  a  much  larger  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  stem,  being  shown 
in  the  ti-ansverse  section  as  broad  bands 
{a  a,  a  a)  intervening  between  the  closely 
set  prosenchymatous  cells,  among  which 
some  large  ducts  are  scattered  ;  whilst  in 
the  tangential  section  they  are  observed 
to  be  not  only  deeper  than  the  preceding 
from  above  downwards,  but  also  to  have 
a  much  greater  thickness.  This  section 
also  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  ducts, 
bb,  b  b,  which  are  here  plainly  seen  to  be 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  large  cylin- 
drical cells  lying  end  to  end.  In  another 
fossil  wood  in  the  Author's  possession  the 
medullary  rays  constitute  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  the  stem  ;  for  in  the  trans- 
verse section  (fig.  492),  they  are  seen  as 
very  broad  bands  (b,  h),  alternating  with 
plates  of  woody  structure  (a  a),  whose 
thickness  is  often  less  than  their  own  ; 
whilst  in  the  tangential  section  (fig.  49ri) 
the  cut  extremities  of  the  medullary  rays  occupy  a  very  large  part 
of  the  area,  having  apparently  determined  the  sinuous  course  of  the 


Fig.  491. 


— Vertical  section  of 
ii!;ih(  gany. 
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prosencliyniatous  cells,  instead  of  looking  (as  in  fig.  490)  as  if  they 
had  forced  their  way  between  these  cells,  which  there  hold  a  nearly 


Fig.  492. — Transverse  section  of  a 
fossil  wood,  showing  the  medullary 
raj's,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  eaoli  other,  and  the 
openings  of  large  ducts  in  the  midst 
of  the  prosenchymatous  tissue. 


Fig.  493.- — Vertical  (tangential)  sec- 
tion of  the  same  wood,  showing  the 
prosenchjanatous  cells  separated 
by  the  medullary  rays,  and  by  the 
large  ducts,  b  b,b  b. 


sti-aight  and  parallel  course  on  either  side  of  them.  The  medullary 
rays  maintain  a  connection  between  the  external  and  the  internal 


Figs.  494  and  495. — Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  a  fossil  wood, 
showing  the  separation  of  the  woody  plates,  a  a,  a  a,  by  the  very 
large  medullary  rays,  b  b,  b  b. 

parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  or  fundamental  parenchyme  of  the  stem, 
which,  have  been  separated  by  the  interposition  of  the  wood. 
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The  hark  is  usually  found  to  consist  of  three  principal  layers  : 
the  external  or  ppipJifwnin,  which  includes  the  unberoiis  (or  corky) 
layer  :  the  middle,  or  inesopldvuuin,  also  tei'med  the  celltdar  envelojoe  ; 
and  tiie  internal,  or  endophloaum,  which  is  more  commonly  known 
as  the  liber.    The  two  outer  layers  are  entirely  cellular,  and  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  form,  size,  and  direction  of  their  cells. 
The  epiphlmim  is  generally  composed  of  one  or  more  layers  of  colour- 
less or  brownish  cells,  which  usually  present  a  cubical  or  tabular 
form,  and  are  arranged  with  their  long  diameters  in  the  horizontal 
direction  ;  it  is  this  which,  when  developed  to  an  unusual  thickness, 
forms  cork,  a  substance  which  is  by  no  means  the  product  of  one 
kind  of  tree  exclusively,  but  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in 
the  bark  of  every  exogenous  stem.    The  mesophl(£uin  consists  of 
cells,  usually  containing  more  or  less  chlorophyll,  prismatic  in  their 
form,  and  disposed  with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  the  axis  ;  it 
is  more  loosely  arranged  than  the  preceding,  and  contains  inter- 
cellular passages,  which  often  form  a  network  of  canals  which  have 
the  character  of  laticiferous  vessels  ;  and,  although  usually  less 
developed  than  the  suberous  layers,  it  sometimes  constitutes  the 
chief  thickness  of  the  bark.    The  liber  or  '  inner  bark,'  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  contains  woody  fibre  in  addition  to  the  cellular  tissue 
and  laticiferous  canals  of  the  preceding  ;  and  thus  approaches  more 
nearly  in  its  character  to  the  woody  layers,  with  which  it  is  in  close 
proximity  on  its  inner  surface.    The  liber  may  generally  be  found  to 
be  made  up  of  a  succession  of  thin  layers,  equalling  in  number  those 
of  the  wood,  the  innermost  being  the  last  formed  ;  but  no  such 
succession  can  be  distinctly  traced  either  in  the  cellular  envelope  or 
in  the  suberous  layer,  although  it  is  certain  that  they,  too,  augment 
in  thickness  by  additions  to  their  interior,  whilst  their  external  por- 
tions are  frequently  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  thickish  plates,  or 
detach  themselves  in  smaller  and  thinner  laminte.    The  bai'k  is 
always  separated  from  the  wood  by  the  cambium  layer,  which  is  the 
part  wherein  all  new  growth  takes  place.    This  layer  seems  to  con- 
sist of  mucilaginous  semi-fluid  matter  ;  but  it  is  really  made  up  of 
cells  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  which  gradually  undergo  transfor- 
mation, whereby  they  are  for  the  most  part  converted  into  tracheides, 
ducts,  spiral  vessels,  &c.    These  materials  are  so  arranged  as  to 
augment  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  wood  on  their  external 
surface,  thus  forming  a  new  layer  of  '  alburnum,'  which  encloses  all 
those  that  preceded  it  ;  whilst  they  also  form  a  new  layer  of  '  liber  ' 
on  the  interior  of  all  those  which  preceded  it.    They  also  extend  the 
medullary  rays,  which  still  maintain  a  continuous  connection  between 
the  pith  and  the  bark  ;  and  a  portion  remains  unconverted,  so  as 
always  to  keep  apart  the  liber  and  the  alburnum.    This  type  of 
stem-structure  is  termed  exoyenous  ;  a  designation  which  applies 
very  correctly  to  the  mode  of  increase  of  the  woody  layers,  although 
(as  just  shown)  the  liber  is  formed  upon  a  truly  endogenous  plan. 

Numerous  departures  from  the  normal  type  are  found  in  particu- 
lar tribes  of  dicotyledons.  Thus  in  some  the  wood  is  not  marked  by 
concentric  circles,  their  growth  not  being  interrupted  by  any  seasonal 
change.    In  other  cases,  again,  each  woody  zone  is  separated  from 
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the  next  by  the  interposition  of  a  thick  layer  of  cellular  substance.  > 
Sometimes  wood  is  formed  in  the  bark  (as  in  Cdlycanth-m),  so  that 
several  woody  columns  are  produced,  which  are  quite  independent  of 
the  principal  woody  axis,  and  cluster  around  it.  Occasionally  the 
woody  stem  is  divided  into  distinct  segments  by  the  peculiar  thick- 
ness of  certain  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  in  the  stem,  of  which 
fig.  496  represents  a  transverse  section,  these  cellular  plates  form 
four  large  segments,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and 
alternating  with  the  four  Avoody  segments,  which  they  equal  in  size. 

The  exogenous  stem,  like  the  (so-called)  endogenous,  consists,  in 
its  first-developed  state,  of  cellular  tissue  only  ;  but  after  the  leaves 
ha\-e  been  actively  performing  their  functions  for  a  short  time,  we 
find  a  circle  of  tibro- vascular  bundles,  as  i-epresented  in  fig.  482, 
interposed  between  the  central  (or  medullary)  and  the  peripheral 
(or  cortical)  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  these  fibro-vascular 


Fig.  496. — Transverse  section  of  the 
stem  of  a  climbing  plant  [Aristo- 
lochia  ?)  from  New  Zealand. 


Fig.  497. — Portion  of  transverse 
section  of  Arctium  (burdock), 
showing  one  of  the  fibro-vascu- 
lar bundles  that  lie  beneath 
the  cellular  epiderm. 


bundles  being  themselves  separated  from  each  other  by  plates  of 
cellular  tissue,  which  still  remain  to  connect  the  central  and  the 
peripheral  portions  of  that  tissue.  This  first  stage  in  the  formation 
of  the  exogenous  axis,  in  which  its  principal  parts— the  pith,  wood, 
bark,  and  medullary  rays— are  marked  out,  is  seen  even  m  the 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  are  destined  to  die  down  at  the 
end  of  the  season  (fig.  497)  ;  and  sections  of  these,  which  are  very 
easily  prepared,  are  most  interesting  microscopic  objects.  In  such 
stems  the  difference  between  the  endogenous  and  the  exogenous 
types  is  manifested  in  little  else  than  the  disposition  of  the  hbro- 
vascular  layers  which  are  scattered  through  nearly  the  whole  _oi 
the  fundamental  tissue,  (although  more  abundant  towards  its 
exterior)  in  the  former  case,  but  are  limited  to  a  circle  witlnn  tne 
peripheral  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  latter.  It  is  m  rne 
further  development  which  takes  place  during  succeeding  years 
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the  woody  stems  of  perennial  exogens  that  those  characters  are 
displayed  wliich  separate  them  most  completely  from  the  ferns  and 
their  allies,  whose  stems  contain  a  cylindrical  layer  of  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  as  well  as  from  (so-called)  endogens.  For  whilst  the  fibro- 
vascular  layers  of  the  latter,  when  once  formed,  undergo  no  further 
increase,  those  of  exogenous  stems  are  progressively  augmented  on 
their  outer  side  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  cambium  layer ;  so 
that  each  of  the  bundles  which  once  lay  as  a  mere  series  of  parallel 
cords  beneath  the  cellular  epiderm  of  a  first-year's  stem,  may  become 
in  time  the  small  end  of  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  wood  extending 
continuously  from  the  centre  to  the  exterior  of  a  trunk  of  several 
feet  in  diameter,  and  becoming  progressively  thicker  as  it  passes 
upwards.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  exogens  are  therefore 
spoken  of  as  'indefinite'  or  'open,'  whilst  those  of  endogens  and 
vascular  cryptogams  (ferns  etc.)  are  said  to  be  '  definite  '  or  '  closed.' 
The  '  open '  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  exogens  and  of  gymnosperms 
may  be  stated  to  consist  of  three  distinct  parts  :  the  xylem  portion, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  ducts,  of  the  nature  of  spiral,  annular,  or 
pitted  vessels,  and  which  is  the  portion  of  the  bundle  nearest  to  the 
centre  of  the  organ ;  the  2Moem  or  '  bast '  portion,  which  consists 
largely  of  prosenchymatous  cells,  among  which  are  almost  always 
'  sieve-tubes  '  with  their  '  sieve-plates,'  and  which  is  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  bundle  ;  while  between  them  is  the  formative  cam- 
bium, from  which  fresh  xylem  is  constantly  being  formed  on  one 
side,  fresh  phloem  on  the  other  side.  The  '  closed '  bundles  of 
endogens  and  of  vascular  cryptogams  consist  of  xylem  and  phloem 
only.  When  the  xylem  and  phloem  portions  of  fibro-vascular 
laundle  lie  side  by  side,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  bundle  is  said  to 
be  collateral  ;  when  either  portion  encloses  the  other  like  a  cylinder, 
it  is  concentric. 

The  structure  of  the  roots  of  endogens  and  exogens  is  essentially 
tlie  same  in  plan  as  that  of  their  respective  stems.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  roots  of  exogens  have  no  pith,  although  they 
have  medullary  rays  ;  and  the  succession  of  distinct  I'ings  is  less 
apparent  in  them  than  it  is  in  the  stems  from  which  they  diverge. 
In  the  delicate  branches  which  proceed  from  the  larger  root-fibres 
a  central  bundle  of  vessels  will  be  seen  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of 
cellular  substance  ;  and  this  investment  also  covers  in  the  end  of 
the  branch,  which  is  usually  somewhat  dilated,  and  is  furnished  at 
its  extremity  with  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  which  are  constantly 
being  thrown  off,  known  as  the  jnleorhiza  or  root-cap.  The  structure 
of  the  branches  of  the  root  may  be  well  studied  in  the  common 
duckweed,  every  floating  leaf  of  which  has  a  single  root  hanging  down 
from  its  lower  surface.  The  central  fibro-vascular  cylinder  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  finer  roots  of  exogens,  as  well  as  of  endogens,  is 
surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  cells  very  clearly  differentiated  from 
the  surrounding  fundamental  tissue,  known  as  the  hundle-sheath. 
We  have  already  seen  the  peculiar  form  assumed  by  the  bundle- 
sheath  in  the  stem  of  ferns  and  other  vascular  cryptogams. 

The  structure  of  stems  and  roots  cannot  be  thoroughly  examined 
m  any  other  way  than  by  making  sections  in  different  directions 
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with  the  microtome.    The  general  instructions  already  given  leave  ' 
little  to  be  added  respecting  this  special  class  of  objects,  the  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to  being  the  preparation  of  the  stems,  ic.  for 
slicing,  the  sharpness  of  the  knife,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it 
is  handled,  and  the  method  of  mounting  the  sections  wlien  made. 
The  wood,  if  green,  should  first  be  soaked  in  strong  alcohol  for  a 
few  days,  to  get  rid  of  the  resinous  matter  ;  and  it  should  tlien  be 
macerated  in  water  for  some  days  longer,  for  the  removal  of  its 
gum,  before  being  submitted  to  the  cutting  process.    If  the  wood 
be  dry,  it  should  first  be  softened  by  soaking  for  a  sufiicient  length 
of  time  in  water,  and  then  treated  with  spirit,  and  afterwards  with 
water,  like  green  wood.    Some  woods  are  so  little  afiected  even  by 
prolonged  maceration,  that  boiling  in  water  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  the  degree  of  softness  requisite  for  making  sections.  No 
wood  that  has  once  been  dry,  however,  yields  such  good  sections  as 
that  which  is  cut  fresh.    When  a  piece,  of  the  apjjropriate  length, 
has  been  placed  in  the  grasp  of  the  section  instrument  (wedges  of 
deal  or  other  soft  wood  being  forced  in  with  it,  if  necessary  for  its 
finn  fixation),  a  few  thick  slices  should  first  be  taken,  to  reduce  its 
surface  to  an  exact  level  ;  the  surface  should  then  be  wetted  with 
spirit,  the  micrometer-screw  moved  through  a  small  part  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  slice  taken  off  with  the  razor,  the  motion  given  to 
which  should  partake  both  of  drawing  and  pushing.    A  little  prac- 
tice will  soon  enable  the  operator  to  discover  in  each  case  hozv  thin 
he  may  venture  to  cut  his  sections  without  a  breach  of  continuity, 
and  the  micrometer-screw  should  be  turned  so  as  to  give  the  required 
elevation.    If  the  surface  of  the  wood  has  been  sufficiently  wetted, 
the  section  will  not  curl  up  in  cutting,  but  will  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  razor,  from  which  it  is  best  detached  by  dipping  the 
razor  in  water  so  as  to  float  away  the  slice  of  wood,  a  camel-hair 
pencil  being  used  to  push  it  off  if  necessary.    All  the  sections  that 
may  be  found  sufficiently  thin  and  perfect  should  be  put  aside  in  a 
bottle  of  weak  spirit  until  they  be  mounted.    For  the  minute  exami- 
nation of  their  structure,  they  may  be  mounted  either  in  weak 
spirit  or  in  glycerin-jelly.  Whei-e  a  mere  general  view  only  is  needed, 
dry  mounting  answers  the  purpose  sufiiciently  well  ;  and  there  are 
many  stems,  such  as  that  of  Clematis,  of  which  transverse  sections 
rather  thicker  than  ordinary  make  very  beautiful  opaque  objects 
when  mounted  dry  on  a  black  ground.    Canada  balsam  should  not 
be  had  recourse  to,  except  in  the  case  of  very  opaque  sections,  as  it 
usually  makes  the  structure  too  transparent.    Transverse  sections, 
however,  when  slightly  charred  by  heating  between  two  plates  of 
glass  until  they  turn  brown,  may  be  mounted  with  advantage  in 
Canada  balsam,  and  are  then  very  showy  specimens  for  the  ^s- 
microscope.    The  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  which 
may  be  thus  obtained  from  even  the  commonest  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  at  the  cost  of  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  save  by  those  who  have  specially  attended 
to  these  wonderful  structures  ;  and  a  careful  study  of  sections 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  stem,  especially  in  the  neighbourlwod 
of  the 'growing  point,'  will  reveal  to  the  eye  of  the  physiologist 
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some  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  vegetation.  The  judi- 
cious use  of  the  strthdm/  2J7-ocess  not  oiily  imjaroves  the  appearance  of 
such  sections,  but  adds  greatly  to  their  scientiiic  value.  Fossil 
woods,  when  well  preserved,  are  generally  silicified,  and  can  only 
be  cut  and  polished  by  a  lapidary's  wheel.  Should  the  microscopist 
be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  portion  of  a  calcified  stem  in 
which  the  organic  structure  is  preserved,  he  should  proceed  with  it 
after  the  manner  of  other  hard  substances  which  need  to  be  reduced 
by  grinding. 

Epiderm  of  Leaves. — On  all  the  softer  parts  of  the  higher  plants, 
save  such  as  grow  under  water,  we  find  a  sui-f ace  layer  differing  in 
its  texture  from  the  parenchyme  beneath,  and  constituting  a  dis- 
tmct  membrane,  known  as  the  epiderm.  This  membrane  is  composed 
of  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  flattened  above  and  below,  whilst 
they  adhere  closely  to  each  other  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 


Fig.  498.— Epiderm  of  leaf  of  Fig.  499.— Epiderm  of  leaf  of  Indian 

Yucca,  showing  stomates.  corn  {Zea,  Mais],  showing  stomates. 


Stratum  (figs  502,  504,  a,  a).  The  shape  of  these  cells  is  different  in 
almost  every  tribe  of  plants  ;  thus  in  the  epiderm  of  the  Yucca  (fig. 
498),  Indian  corn  (fig.  499),  Iris  (fig.  503),  and  most  other  mono- 
cotyledons, they  are  elongated,  and  present  an  approach  to  a 
rectangular  contour,  their  margins  being  straight  in  the  I  mcc« 
and  Iris,  but  minutely  sinuous  or  crenated  in  the  Indian  corn. 
In  most  dicotyledons,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  cells  of  the  epiderm 
depart  less  from  the  rounded  form,  but  their  margins  usually 
exhibit  large  irregular  sinuosities,  so  that  they  seem  to  fit  together  like 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map,  as  is  seen  in  the  epiderm  of  the  apple 
(fig.  500,  h,  b).  Even  here,  however,  the  cells  of  that  portion  of  the 
epiderm  (a,  a)  which  overlies  the  '  veins '  of  the  leaf  have  an  elongated 
form,  approaching  that  of  the  wood-cells  of  which  these  veins  are 
chiefly  composed  ;  and  it  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  elongation 
of  the  ordinary  epiderm  cells  of  monocotyledons  has  reference  to 
that  parallel  arrangement  of  the  veins  which  their  leaves  almost 
constantly  exhibit. 
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The  cells  of  the  epiderm  are  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  having  no  or  , 
but  little  chlorophyll  in  their  interior  ;  and  their  walls  are  generally 
thickened  by  secondary  deposit,  especially  on  the  side  nearest  the 
atmosphere.    This   outermost   hardened   continuous  wall  of  the 
epidermal  layer  of  cells  is  known  as  the  cuticle.    The  deposit  (cutin) 


a 


Fig.  500. — Portion  of  epiderm  of  lower  surface  of  leaf  of  apple, 
witli  layer  of  parencliyme  in  immediate  contact  witli  it : 
a,  a,  elongated  cells  overlying  the  veins  of  the  leaf ;  h,  h, 
ordinary  epiderm-cells,  overlying  the  parenchjTue ;  c,  c, 
stomates ;  d,  d,  green  cells  of  the  '  spongy '  parenchjaue, 
forming  a  very  open  network  near  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf. 


is  of  a  nature  to  render  the  membrane  very  impermeable  to  fluids, 
so  as  to  protect  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaf  from  drying  up.  In  most 
European  plants  the  epiderm  contains  but  a  single  row  of  cells, 
which,  moreover,  are  usually  thin-walled  ;  whilst  in  the  generality 


FiCt.  501.— Portion  of  epiderm  of  upper  surface  of  leaf  of 
Bochea  falcata  as  seen  at  A  from  its  inner  side,  and  at  B 
from  its  outer  side:  a,  a,  small  cells  formmg  mner  layer; 
b,  h,  large  prominent  cells  of  outer  layer ;  c,  c,  stomates  dis- 
posed between  the  latter 

of  tropical  species  there  exist  two,  three,  or  even  four  layers  of 
thick-walled  cells,  this  last  number  being  seen  in  the  Oleander,  tue 
epiderm  of  which,  when  separated,  has  an  almost  leathery  firmues& 
This  difference  in  conformation  is  obviously  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  growth  under  which  these  plants  respectively  exist ;  since  tne 
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epiderni  of  a  plant  indigenous  to  temperate  climates  would  not  afford 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  interior  structure  against  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  ;  whilst  the  less  powerful  heat  of  this  country  would 
scarcely  overcome  the  resistance  presented  by  the  dense  and  non- 
conducting integument  of  a  species  formed  to  exist  in  tropical 
climates. 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  epiderm  is  presented  by 
Rochea  falcata,  which  has  the  surface  of  its  ordinary  epiderm  (figs. 
501,  502,  a,  a)  nearly  covered  with  a  layer  of  large  prominent 
isolated  cells,  h,  b.  A  somewhat  similar  structure  is  found  in 
Mesemhryanthenmm  crystallinum,  commonly  known  as  the 'ice-plant' ; 
a  designation  it  owes  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  surface, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  •  covered  with  frozen  dew-drops.  In  other 
instances,  the  epiderm  is  partially  invested  by  a  layer  of  scales, 
which  are  nothing  else .  than '  flattened  hairs,  often  having  a  very 
peculiar  form  ;  the  '  peltate  scales '  of  Elceagnus  and  other  shrubs- 
and  herbs  are  very  beautiful:  objects  under  the  microscope.  In 
numerous  other  cases,  again, 
we  find  the  surface  beset  with 
true  hairs,  which  occasionally 
consist  of  single  elongated 
cells,  but  are  more  commonly 
made  up  of  a  linear  series, 
attached  end  to  end.  Some- 
times these  hairs  bear  little 
glandular  bodies  at  their  ex- 
tremities, by  the  secretion  of  „  .„„  .  ,.  ,  ^.  .  ,  , 
,  .  ,  '  , .  ■  ■  1  • ,  •  •t'  10.  502. — Portion  of  vertical  section  of  leaf 
which  a  peculiar  viscidity  is 

given  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
stem,  or  flower-stalk,  as  in 
many  kinds  of  rose,  geranium, 
(fee.  ;  in  other  instances,  the 
hair  has  a  glandular  body  at 

its  base,  containing  a  peculiar  secretion  ;  wlien  this  cecretion  is  of 
an  irritating  quality,  as  in  the  nettle,  it  constitutes  a  '  sting.'  A 
great  variety  of  such  organs  may  be  found  by  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants  having  any 
kind  of  superficial  investment  to  the  epiderm.  Many  connecting 
links  present  themselves  between  hairs  and  scales,  such  as  the 
stellate  hairs  of  Deutzia  scahra,  which  a  good  deal  resemble  those 
within  the  air-chambers  of  the  yellow  water-lily  (fig.  469).  The  so- 
called  'glands'  or  'tentacles'  of  the  sundew  {Drosera)  are  not 
really  hairs,  but  outgrowths  of  the  internal  tissue  of  the  leaf,  each 
being  penetrated  by  a  fibro-vascular  bundle. 

The  epiderm  in  many  plants,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
grass  tribe,  has  its  cell-walls  impregnated  with  silex,  like  that  of 
Equisetum  ;  so  that,  when  the  organic  matter  seems  to  have  been 
got  rid  of  by  lieat  or  by  acids,  the  forms  of  the  epidermal  cells,  hairs, 
stomates,  ikc.  are  still  marked  out  in  silex,  and  (unless  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  has  been  most  perfectly  accomplished) 
are  most  beautifully  displayed  by  polarised  light.    Such  silicified 


of  SocJiea,  showing  the  small  cells,  a,  a, 
of  the  inner  layer  of  epiderm  ;  the  large 
cells,  I),  b,  of  the  outer  layer ;  c,  one  of  the 
stomates  ;  d,  d,  cells  of  the  pareuchyme  ; 
L,  cavity  between  the  parenchymatoua 
cells  into  which  the  stomate  opens. 
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epiderms  are  found  in  the  husks  of  the  grains  yielded  by  these  plants  ;  ' 
and  there  is  none  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  mineral  matter 
—  xi.-x  -c  ...-.^^  which  contains  some  curious  elongated  cells 
The  hairs  witli  which  the  paUce  (chaff-scales) 
nished  are  strengthened  by  the  like  silicious 


CIJ111.L  uiiciD  ±0  xiuiic  ill  vv  iiiv^ii  fc  icui-^v^i  ^L\jyjKjL  uL^jii.  yji.  111  iiivj. a>i  matter 
exists  than  that  of  rice,  which  contains  some  curious  elongated  cells 
with  toothed  margins.    T'^"  i,,,;..^  „r;+u  „.,7^.„ /^i,.,**- „„.,i- a 

of  most  grasses  are  furniK..xv,v.  ...^  ..j 
deposit ;  and  in  Festuca  pratensis,  one  of  the  common  meadow- 
grasses,  the  palese  are  also  beset  with  longitudinal  rows  of  little  cupr 
like  bodies  formed  of  silex.  The  epiderm  and  scaly  hairs  of  Dmizin 
scabra  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  and  are  remarkably 
beautiful  objects  for  the  polariscope. 

In  nearly  all  plants  which  possess  a  distinct  epiderm,  this  is 
perforated  by  the  minute  openings  termed  stomates  (figs.  500,  502,  c,  c), 
which  are  bordered  by  cells  of  a  peculiar  form,  the  'guard-cells,' 
differing  from  those  of  the  'epiderm,  and  more  resemblmg  in  character 

those  of  the  tissue  beneath. 
They  are  further  distinguished 
by  containing  a  larger  number 
of  chlorophyll-grains  than  the 
ordinary  cells  of  the  epiderm. 
These  guard-cells  are  usually 
somewhat  kidney-shaped,  and 
lie  in  pairs  (fig.  503,  b,  b),  with 
an  oval  opening  between  them  ; 
but  by  an  alteration  in  their 
form,  the  opening  may  be  con- 
tracted or  nearly  closed.  In 
_  the  epiderm  of  Yucca,  however, 

,    .  ^       n   t  t  T  ■    the  opening  is  bounded  by  two 

Fig  r.np  Portion  of  epiderm  of  leaf  of  Ins       ■    '■  n      ^^         j  ■  i  a 

^anL^ica  torn  tJn  its  surface,  and  pairs  of  ce  Is,  and  IS  somewhat 

carrying  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  quadrangular  (llg.  ivb)  ;  and  a 

parenchpnatous  layer  in  inunediate  con-  ^-^^  doubling  of  the  guard- 
tact  with  it:  a,  a,  elongated  cells  of  the  ^iqrrnwpr  slit  b°- 

epiderm;  6,  6,  cells  of  the  stomates  ;  c,  c,  cells,  Wltn  a  nariower  SUt  0. 

cells  of  the  parenchyme ;  d,  cl,  impressions  tween  them,  is  seen  in  the  epi- 

on  the  epidermal  cells  formed  by  their  ^^^^  Qf  ^J^g  Indian  coru  (fig. 

^^^t'^^^'^''''^'  499).     In  the  stomates  of  no 

phanerogam,  however,  do  we 
meet  with  any  conformation  at  all  to  be  compared  in  complexity 
with  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  humble  Marchantm. 
Stomates  are  usually  found  most  abundantly  (and  sometimes  exclu- 
sively) in  the  epiderm  of  the  lower  surface  of  leaves,  where  they  open 
into  the  air-chambers  that  are  left  in  the  parenchyme  which  lies 
next  the  inferior  epiderm  ;  in  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
water  however,  they  are  found  in  the  epiderm  of  the  upper  surface 
only  ;  whilst  in  leaves  that  habitually  live  entirely  submerged,  as 
there  is  no  distinct  epiderm,  so  there  are  no  stomates.  In  the  erect 
leaves  of  grasses,  the  Iris  tribe,  etc.  they  are  found  equally  (or  nearly 
so)  on  both  surfaces.  As  a  general  fact,  they  are  least  numerous  m 
succulent  plants,  whose  moisture,  obtained  in  a  scanty  supply,  is 
destined  to  be  retained  in  the  system  ;  whilst  they  abound  most  m 
those  which  exhale  fluid  most  readily,  and  therefore  absorb  it  most 
quickly     It  has  been  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  1 60,000  are  con- 
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tained  in  every  square  inch  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
Hydrangea  and  of  several  other  plants,  the  greatest  number  seem- 
ing always  to  be  present  where  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
entirely  destitute  of  these  organs.  In  Iris  germanica  each  surface 
has  neai-ly  12,000  stomates  in  every  square  inch  ;  and  in  Yucca  each 
surface  has  40,000.  In  Oleander,  Banksia,  and  some  other  plants 
the  stomates  do  not  open  directly  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the 
^piderm,  but  lie  in  the  deepest  part  of  little  pits  or  depressions, 
which  are  excavated  in  it  and  lined  Avith  hairs  ;  the  mouths  of  these 
pits,  with  the  hairs  that  line  them,  are  well  brought  into  view  by 
taking  a  thin  slice  from  the  surface  of  the  epiderm  with  a  sharp 
knife ;  but  the  form  of  the  cavities  and  the  position  of  the  stomates 
•can  only  be  well  made  out  in  vertical  sections  of  the  leaves. 

The  internal  structure  of  leaves  is  best  brought  into  view  by 
■making  vertical  sections,  traversing  the  two  layers  of  epiderm  and 
the  intermediate  cellular  parenchyme  ;  portions  of  such  sections  are 
shown  in  figs.  502,  504,  and  505.    In  close  apposition  with  the  cells 
■of  the  upper  epiderm  (fig. 
504,  a,  a),  which  may  or  may 
not  be  perforated  with  the 
stomates  (c,  c,  d,  d),  we  find  a 
layer  of  soft  thin-walled  cells, 
with  their  longest  diameter 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
■of  the  leaf,  and  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  chloro- 
phyll ;  these  generally  press 
so  closely  one  against  an- 
other  that  their  sides  be- 
come mutually  flattened,  and 
no  spaces  are  left,  save  where 
there  is  a  definite  air-chamber 
into  which  the  stomate  opens 
(fig.  504,  e)  ;  and  the  com- 
pactness of  this  superficial  layer  is  well  seen  when,  as  often  happens,  it 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  epiderm  as  to  be  carried  away  with  this  when 
it  is  torn  ofi"  (fig.  503,  c,  c).    This  layer,  usually  peculiar  to  the  upper 
surface  of  leaves,  is  known  as  the  '  palisade-parenchyme.'  Beneath 
this  first  layer  of  leaf-cells  there  are  usually  several  others  rather 
less  compactly  arranged  ;  and  the  tissue  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  lax,  its  cells  not  being  in  close  apposition,  and  large  inter- 
cellular passages  being  left  amongst  them,  until  we  reach  the  lower 
epiderm,  which  the  parenchyme  only  touches  at  certain  points,  its 
lowest  layer  forming  a  sort  of  network,  the  so-called  '  spongy  paren- 
chyme '  (fig.  500,  d,  d)  with  large  interspaces,  into  which  the  stomates 
open.    It  is  to  this  arrangement  that  the  darker  shade  of  green 
almost  invariably  presented  by  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  is  prin- 
cipally due,  the  colour  of  the  component  cells  of  the  parenchyme 
not  being  deeper  in  one  part  of  the  leaf  than  in  another.    In  tliose 
plants,  however,  whose  leaves  are  erect  instead  of  being  horizontal, 
«o  that  their  two  surfaces  are  equally  exposed  to  light,  the  paren- 

T  T 


Fig.  504. — Vertical  section  of  epiderm  and  of 
portion  of  subjacent  parenchyme  of  leaf  of 
Iris  germanica  taken  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion :  a,  a,  cells  of  epiderm ;  h,  b,  cells  at  the 
sides  of  the  stomates ;  c,  c,  guard-cells ;  d,  d, 
openings  of  the  stomates ;  fi,  e,  cavities  in  the 
parenchyme  into  which  the  stomates  open; 
/,  /,  cells  of  the  parenchyme. 
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chyme  is  arranged  on  both  sides  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  ' 
epiderms  are  furnished  with  an  equal  number  of  stomates.    This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  the  leaves  of  the  common  garden  Iris 
(hg.  505),  in  which,  moreover,  we  find  a  central  portion  {d,  d) 
formed  by  thick-walled  colourless  tissue,  very  different  either  from 
ordinary  leaf-cells  or  from  woody  fibre.    The  explanation  of  its 
presence  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  leaves ; 
for  if  we  pull  one  of  them  from  its  origin  we  shall  find  that  what  t 
appears  to  be  the  flat  expanded  blade  really  exposes  but  half  its  - 
surface,  the  blade  being  doubled  together  longitudinally,  so  that  t 
what  may  be  considered  its  under  surface  is  entirely  concealed. 
The  two  halves  are  adherent  together  at  their  upper  part  ;  but  at 
tlieir  lower  they  are  commonly  separated  by  a  new  leaf  which  comes  >, 
up  between  them  ;  and  it  is  from  this  arrangement,  which  resembles 
the  position  of  the  legs  of  a  man  on  horseback,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  Iris  tribe  are  said  to  be  eqidtant.    Now  by  tracing  the  middle 
layer  of  colourless  cells,  d,  d,  down  to  that  lower  portion  of  the  leaf 
where  its  two  halves  diverge  from  one  another,  we  find  that  it  there 


Fig.  505.— Portion  of  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  leaf 
of  Iris,  extending  from  one  of  its  flattened  sides  to  the 
other :  a,  a,  elongated  cells  of  epiderm ;  6,  h,  stomata  cut 
through  longitudinally;  c,  c,  gi-een  cells  of  parenchyme; 
d,  cl,  colourless  tissue,  occupying  interior  of  leaf. 

becomes  continuous  with  the  epiderm,  to  the  cells  of  which  (fig.  505, 
a)  these  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  every  respect  save  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  breadth  to  their  length.  Another  mteresting 
variety  in  leaf-structure  is  presented  by  the  water-lily  and  other 
plants  whose  leaves  float  on  the  surface  ;  for  here  the  usual  arrange- 
ment is  entirely  reversed,  the  closely  set  layers  of  green  leaf-cells 
beino-  found  in  contact  with  the  lower  surface,  whilst  all  the  uppei 
part  of  the  leaf  is  occupied  by  a  loose  spongy  parenchyme,  containing 
a  very  large  number  of  air-spaces  that  give  buoyancy  to  the  lear , 
and  these  spaces  communicate  with  the  external  air  through  tlie 
numerous  stomates,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  are  Here 
found  in  the  upper  epiderm  alone.  .  , 

The  examination  of  the  foregoing  structures  is  'Attended  witn 
very  little  difiiculty.    Many  epiderms  may  be 
ercise  of  a  little  dexterity,  from  the  surfaces  o   the  lea  es  they 
invest  without  any  preparation;  this  is  especially  the  case  ^^'lt 
monocotyledons  generally,  the  veins  of  whose  leaves  run  jniraM^^^ 
and  with  such  dicotyledons  as  have  very  little  woody  stiucture 
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theii"  leaves  ;  in  those,  on  the  othei'  hand,  whose  leaves  are  furnished 
with  reticulated  veins  to  which  the  epiderin  adheres  (as  is  the  case  in 
by  far  the  lai'ger  proportion),  this  can  only  be  detached  by  first 
macerating  the  leaf  for  a  few  days  in  water  ;  and  if  their  texture 
should  be  particularly  firm,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  water  will  render  their  epiderms  more  easily  separable.  Epi- 
deiTus  may  be  advantageously  mounted  either  in  weak  spirit  or  in 
glycerin-jelly.  Very  good  sections  of  most  leaves  may  be  made  by 
a  sharp  knife,  handled  by  a  careful  manipulator  ;  but  it  is  generally 
preferable  to  use  the  microtome,  placing  the  leaf  between  two  pieces 
either  of  very  soft  cork  or  of  elder-pith  or  carrot,  or  imbedding  it  in 
paraffin.  In  order  to  study  the  structure  of  leaves  with  the  fulness 
that  is  needed  for  scientific  research,  numerous  sections  should  be 
made  in  different  directions,  and  slices  taken  parallel  to  the  surfaces 
a.t  different  distances  from  them  should  also  be  examined.  There  is 
no  known  medium  in  which  such  sections  can  be  preserved  altogether 
without  change  ;  but  some  one  of  the  methods  formerly  described 
will  generally  be  found  to  answer  sufficiently  well. 

Flowers. — Many  smaU  flowers,  when  looked  at  entire  with  a  low 
magnifying  power,  are  very  striking  microscopic  objects  ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  young  in  such  observations  can  scarcely  be  better 
excited  than  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  new  view  they 
thus  acquire  of  the  'composite' 
nature  of  the  humble  down- 
trodden daisy,  or  to  the  beauty 
of  the  minute  blossoms  of  many 
of  those  umbelliferous  plants 
which  are  commonly  regarded 
only  as  rank  weeds.  The 
scientific  microscopist,  how- 
ever, looks  more  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  separate  parts  of 
the  flower  ;  and  among  these 
he  finds  abundant  sources  of 
gratification,  not  merely  to  his 
love  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  his  taste  for  the  beautiful.  The  general 
structure  of  the  sepals  and  jyetals,  which  constitute  the  '  perianth '  or 
floral  envelope,  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  leaves,  the  chief  differ- 
ence lying  in  the  peculiar  change  of  hue  which  the  chlorophyll  almost 
invariably  undergoes  in  the  latter  class  of  organs,  and  very  frequently 
fo™er  also.  There  are  some  petals,  however,  whose  cells 
exhibit  very  interesting  peculiarities,  either  of  form  or  marking,  in 
addition  to  their  distinctive  coloration  ,  such  are  those  of  the  Pelar- 
gomum,  of  which  a  small  portion  is  represented  in  fig.  506.  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  this  petal— when  it  has  been  dried  after  stripping 
It  ot  Its  epiderm,  immersed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam— exhibit  a  most  beautiful  variety 
ot  vivid  coloration,  which  is  seen  to  exist  cliiefly  in  the  thickened 
partitions  of  the  cells  ;  whilst  the  surface  of  each  cell  presents  a 
very  curious  opaque  spot  with  numerous  diverging  prolongations. 

T  T  2 


Fig. 


506.— Cells  from  petal  of 
Pelargonium. 
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This  method  of  preparation,  however,  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  ': 
the  structure  of  the  cells  ;  for  each  of  them  has  a  peculiar  mammil- 
lary  protuberance,  the  base  of  which  is  surrounded  by  hairs  ;  and  : 
this  it  is  which  gives  the  velvety  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  r 
petal,  and  which,  when  altered  by  drying  and  compression,  occa-  • 
sions  the  peculiar  spots  represented  in  tig.  506.    Their  real  character  ■ 
may  be  brought  into  view  by  Dr.  Inman's  method,  which  consists  * 
in  drying  the  petal  (when  stripped  of  its  epiderm)  on  a  slip  of  glass,  . 
to  which  it  adheres,  and  then  placing  on  it  a  little  Canada  balsam  i 
■diluted  with  turpentine,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  instant  over  • 
the  spirit  lamp,  after  which  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  glass. 
The  boiling  '  blisters  '  it,  but  does  not  remove  the  colour  ;  and  on 
■examination  many  of  the  cells  will  be  found  showing  the  mammilla 
very  distinctly,  with  a  score  of  hairs  surrounding  its  base,  each  of 
these  slightly  curved,  and  pointing  towards  the  apex  of  the  mammilla. 
The  petal  of  the  common  scarlet  pimpernel  {Anagallis  arvensis), 
that  of  the  common  chickweed  {Stellaria  media),  together  with  many 
others  of  a  small  and  delicate  character,  are  also  very  beautiful 
microscopic  objects  ;  and  the  two  just  named  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able subjects  for  the  examination  of  the  spiral  vessels  in  their  natural 
position.    For  the  '  veins '  which  traverse  these  petals  are  entirely 
made  up  of  spiral  vessels,  none  of  which  individually  attain  any 
great  length,  but  one  follows  or  takes  the  place  of  another,  the 
conical  commencement  of  each  somewhat  overlapping  the  like  termi- 
nation of  its  predecessor  ;  and  where  the  '  veins '  seem  to  branch, 
this  does  not  happen  by  the  bifurcation  of  a  spiral  vessel,  but  by 
the  'splicing  on'  (so  to  speak)  of  one  to  the  side  of  another,  or  of 
two  new  vessels  diverging  from  each  other  to  the  end  of  that  which 
formed  the  principal  vein. 

The  anthers  and  pollen-grains,  also,  present  numerous  objects  of 
great  interest,  both  to  the  scientific  botanist  and  to  the  amateur 
microscopist.  In  the  first  place,  they  afibrd  a  good  opportunity  of 
studying  that  form  of  '  free  cell-formation  '  which  seems  peculiar  to 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  reproductive  process,  and  which  consists 
in  the  development  of  new  cell- walls  round  a  number  of  isolated 
masses  of  protoplasm  forming  parts  of  the  contents  of  a  '  parent- 
-cell,'  so  that  the  new  cells  lie  free  within  its  cavity,  instead  of  being 
formed  by  its  subdivision,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  multiplica- 
tion. If  the  anther  be  examined  by  thin  sections  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  development  within  the  young  flower-bud,  it  wall  be  found  to 
be  made  up  of  ordinary  cellular  parenchyme  in  which  no  peculiarity 
anywhere  shows  itself  •  but  a  gradual  'differentiation'  speedily  takes 
place,  consisting  in  the  development  of  a  set  of  very  large  cells  in 
two  vertical  rows,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  locuh  or  '  pollen- 
chambers  '  that  afterwards  present  themselves  ;  and  these  cells  give 
ovWiu  to  the  pollen-grains,  whilst  the  ordinary  parenchyme  remains 
to  "form  the  walls  of  the  pollen-chambers.  Tlie  pollen-grains  are 
formed  within  '  mother-cells,'  the  endoplasm  of  each  breaking  up 
into  four  segments.  These  become  invested  by  a  double  envelope,  a 
firm  extine,  and  a  thin  inline,  and  they  are  Set  free,  when  matur^ 
by  the  bursting  of  the  pollen-chambers.    It  is  not  a  httle  curious 
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that  the  layer  of  cells  which  lines  the  pollen-chambers  should  exhibit, 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  plants,  a  strong  resemblance  in  struc- 
ture, though  not  in  form,  to  the  elaters  of  Marchaniia  (fig.  449). 
For  they  have  in  their  interior  a  fibrous  deposit,  which  sometimes 
forms  a  continuous  spiral  (like  that  in  fig.  474),  as  in  Narcissus  and 
Hyoscyamus  ;  but  it  is  often  broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  rings,  as  in 
the  Iris  and  hyacinth  ;  in  many  instances  it  forms  an  irregular 
network,  as  in  the  violet  and  saxifrage  ;  in  other  cases,  again,  a 
set  of  interrupted  arches,  the  fibres  being  deficient  on  one  side,  as  in 
the  yellow  water-lily,  bryony,  primrose,  &c.  ;  whilst  a  very  peculiar 
stellate  aspect  is  often  given  to  these  cells  by  the  convergence  of  the 
interrupted  fibres  towards  one  point  of  the  cell-wall,  as  in  the  cactus, 
geranium,  madder,  and  many  other  well-known  plants.  Various 
intermediate  modifications  exist ;  and  the  particular  form  presented 
often  varies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  wall  of  one  and  the  same  anther. 
It  seems  probable  that,  as  in  Hepaticae,  the  elasticity  of  these  spiral 
cells  may  have  some  share  in  the  opening  of  the  pollen-chambers  and 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen-grains. 

The  form  of  the  pollen -grains  seems  to  depend  in  part  upon  the 
mode  of  division  of  the  cavity  of  the  parent-cell  into  quarters  ; 
generally  speaking,  it  approaches  the  spheroidal,  but  it  is  very  often 
elliptical,  and  sometimes  tetrahedral.  It  varies  more,  however, 
when  the  pollen  is  dry  than  when  it  is  moist ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
imbibition  of  fluid,  which  usually  takes  place  when  the  pollen  is 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  is  to  soften  down  angularities,  and  to 
bring  the  cell  nearer  to  the  typical  sphere.  The  extine  or  outer 
coat  of  the  pollen-grain  often  exhibits  very  curious  markings,  which 
seem  due  to  an  increased  thickening  at  some  points  and  a  thinning 
away  at  others.  Sometimes  these  markings  give  to  the  surface  layer 
so  close  a  resejnblance  to  a  stratum  of  cells  (fig.  507,  B,  C,  D)  that 
only  a  very  caxeful  examination  can  detect  the  difference.  The 
roughening  of  the  surface  by  spines  or  knobby  protuberances,  as 
shown  at  A,  is  a  very  common  feature  ;  and  this  seems  to  enable 
the  pollen-grains  more  readily  to  hold  to  the  surface  whereon  they 
may  be  cast.  Besides  these  and  other  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
most  pollen-grains  have  what  appear  to  be  pores  or  slits  in  their 
extine  (varying  in  number  in  different  species),  through  which  the 
intine  protrudes  itself  as  a  tube,  when  the  bulk  of  its  contents  has 
been  increased  by  imbibition  ;  it  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
extine  is  not  absolutely  deficient  at  these  points,  but  is  only  thinned 
away.  Sometimes  the  pores  are  covered  by  little  disc-like  pieces  or 
lids,  which  fall  off  when  the  pollen-tube  is  protruded.  This  action 
takes  place  naturally  when  the  pollen-grains  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stigma,  which  is  moistened  with  a  viscid  secretion  ;  and  the 
pollen- tubes,  at  first  mere  protrusions  of  the  inner  coat  of  their  cell, 
insinuating  themselves  between  the  loosely  packed  cells  of  tlie  stigma, 
grow  downwards  through  the  style,  sometimes  even  to  the  length  of 
several  inches,  until  they  reach  the  ovary.  Tlie  first  change,  namely 
the  protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane  through  the  pores  of  the  exterior, 
may  be  made  to  take  place  artificially  by  moistening  the  pollen 
with  water,  thin  syrup,  or  dilute  acids  (different  kinds  of  pollen- 
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grains  requiring  diflferent  modes  of  treatment)  ;  but  the  subsequent  ' 
extension  by  growth  will  only  take  place  under  the  natural  con- 
ditions. By  treating  some  pollen- grains,  as  those  of  Lilium  . 
japonicum,  L.  rubrum,  or  L.  auratum,  with  the  viscid  liquid  abun-  • 
dantly  secreted  by  the  stigma,  not  only  may  the  extrusion  and  : 
lengthening  of  the  pollen-tubes  be  watched,  but  the  grains  with  their  < 
extruded  tubes  may  be  preserved  almost  unchanged  by  mounting  in 
this  liquid. 

The  darker  kinds  of  pollen  may  be  generally  rendered  trans- 
parent by  mounting  in  Canada  balsam  ;  or,  if  it  be  desired  to  avoid 
the  use  of  heat,  in  the  benzol  solution  of  Canada  balsam,  setting 
^side  the  slide  for  a  time  in  a  warm  place.  For  the  less  opaque 
pollens  the  dammar  solution  is  preferable.  The  more  delicate 
pollens,  however,  become  too  transparent  in  either  of  these  media ; 
and  it  is  consequently  preferable  to  mount  them  either  dry,  or  (if 

they  will  bear  it  without 
rupturing)  in  fluid.  The 
most  interesting  forms  are 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in 
plants  of  the  orders  Ama7-an- 
thacece,  Cichoriacece,  Cucurhi- 
tacece,  Malvacece,  and  Passi- 
florece  ;  others  are  furnished 
also  by  Convolvulus,  Cam- 
jKinida,  (Enothera,  Pelar- 
gonium (geranium).  Polygo- 
num, Sedum,  and  many  other 
plants.  It  is  frequently 
preferable  to  lay  down  the 
entire  anther,  with  its  ad- 
herent ]3ollen-grains  (where 
these  are  of  a  kind  that  hold 

Fia.  507.-Pollen.gramB  of-A,  Althcsa  rosea  ^^^^^  opaque  object  : 

(hoUyhock) ;  B,  Cobcea  scandens  ;  C,  Passi-  this  may  be  done  With  great 
flora  cierulea ;  T),  Ipomcea  purpurea.  advantage  in  the  case  of  the 

common  mallow  (Afalva  syl- 
vestris)  or  of  the  hollyhock  (Althcea  rosea),  the  anthers  being  picked 
soon  after  they  have  opened,  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  their  pollen 
is  yet  undischarged,  and  being  laid  down  as  flat  as  possible,  before 
they  have  begiin  to  wither,  between  two  pieces  of  smooth  blotting- 
paper,  then  subjected  to  moderate  pressure,  and  finally  mounted 
upon  a  black  surface.  They  are  then,  when  properly  illuminated, 
most  beautiful  objects  for  objectives  of  1-,  or  2-in.  focus, 
especially  with  the  binocular  microscope.^ 

1  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  pollen  of  pines  or  firs  is  set  free,  large 
quantities  of  it  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  great  distance  from  the  woods  ana 
plantations  in  which  it  has  been  produced,  and  are  deposited  as  a  fine  j^ellow  dust, 
so  strongly  resembling  sulphur  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it.  This  (suppojea; 
general  diffusion  of  sulphur  (such  as  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W  uidsor 
in  1879)  has  frightened  ignorant  rustics  into  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  worm 
was  at  hand.  Its  true  nature  is  at  once  revealed  by  placing  a  few  grains  of  it  unoer 
the  microscope. 
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There  are,  in  fact,  few  more  interesting  objects  for  the  young 
microscopist  than  pollen-grains,  both  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  always  be  procured,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  and  beauty 
in  their  forms.  Some  of  the  commonest  weeds,  such  as  the  dandelion 
and  crroundsel,  are  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  pollen-grains. 
The  drains  are  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  spherical,  as  in  the  hazel, 
birch°  or  poplar  ;  or  of  very  irregular  outline,  as  in  many  grasses. 
But  the  most  common  form  is  elliptical,  with  three  or  five  longi- 
tudinal furrows,  as  in  the  wallflower,  hyacinth  and  crocus,  the 
surface  being  sometimes  covered  with  warts,  as  in  the  snowdrop. 
In  the  fuchsia  they  are  triangular.  In  addition  to  the  mallow  and 
hollyhock,  spiny  pollen-grains  occur  in  the  groundsel,  dandelion, 
Cineraria,  and  many  other  plants.  Sometimes  the  grains  are  united 
together  by  delicate  threads,  as  in  the  Blbododendron  and  Fuchsia  ; 
and  this  union  is  much  more  complete  in  the  Orchidece  and  Ascle- 
piadeai,  where  the  whole  of  the  pollen  in  each  anther-lobe  is  glued 
together  by  a  viscid  substance  into  a  club-shaped  poUiniicm,  or  poUen- 
mass.  In  what  are  called  anemophilous  flowers,  in  which  the  pollen 
is  carried  through  the  air  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  the  grains  are 
small,  light,  dry,  and  usually  spherical ;  while  in  entomophilous 
flowers,  the  pollen  of  which  is  carried  from  flower  to  flower  by 
insects  in  search  of  honey,  the  various  forms  above  described,  and 
many  others,  are  adapted  to  cause  the  grains  to  adhere  to  the  hairy 
under  side  of  the  body  of  the  insect,  and.  thus  promote  their  dis- 
persion. The  various  species  of  Ejnlohium  (willow-herb)  and 
(Enothera  (evening  primrose)  are  very  favourable  objects  for  ob- 
serving the  emission  of  pollen-tubes  and  their  enti-ance  into  the 
stigma. 

The  structure  and  development  of  the  ovules  that  are  produced 
within  the  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  and  the  operation  in  which 
their  fertilisation  essentially  consists,  are  subjects  of  investigation 
which  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  scientific  botanists,  but  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  special  difficulties  that  attend  the  inquiry,  are 
not  commonly  regarded  as  within  the  province  of  ordinary  micro- 
scopists.  Some  general  instructions,  however,  may  prove  useful  to 
such  as  would  like  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
generative  function  is  pei-formed  in  phanerogams.  In  tracing  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  ovule,  very  thin  sections  should  be  made 
through  the  flower-bud,  both  vertically  and  transversely  ;  but  when 
the  ovule  is  large  and  distinct  enough  to  be  separately  examined,  it 
should  be  placed  on  the  thumb-nail  of  the  left  hand,  and  very  thin 
sections  made  with  a  sharp  razor  ;  the  ovule  should  not  be  allowed 
to  diy  up,  and  the  section  should  be  removed  from  the  blade  of  the 
razor  by  a  wetted  camel-hair  pencil.  The  tracing  downwards  of  the 
pollen-tubes  through  the  tissue  of  the  style  may  be  accomplished  by 
sections  (which,  however,  will  seldom  follow  one  tube  continuously 
for  any  great  part  of  its  length),  or,  in  some  instances,  by  cai-eful 
dissection  with  needles.  Plants  of  the  Orchis  tribe  are  the  most 
favourable  subjects  for  this  kind  of  investigation,  which  is  best 
carried  on  by  artificially  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  several 
flowers,  and  then  examining  one  or  more  of  the  styles  daily.    '  If 
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the  style  of  a  flower  of  Epipactis,'  says  Schacht,  'to  which  the  pollen  ' 
has  been  applied  about  eight  days  jareviously,  be  examined  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  the  observer  will  be  surprised  at  the 
extraordinary  number  of  pollen-tubes,  and  he  will  easily  be  able  to 
trace  them  in  large  strings,  even  as  far  as  the  ovules.  Viola  tricolor 
(heartsease)  and  Ribes  nigrum  and  ritbrum  (black  and  red  currant) 
are  also  good  plants  for  the  purpose  ;  in  the  case  of  the  former  plant 
withered  flowers  may  be  taken  and  branched  pollen-tubes  will  not 
unfi-equently  be  met  with/  The  entrance  of  the  pollen-tube  into 
the  micropyle  may  be  most  easily  observed  in  orchidaceous  plants 
and  in  Euphrasia,  it  being  only  necessary  to  tear  open  with  a  needle 
the  ovary  of  a  flower  which  is  just  withering,  and  to  detach  from  the 
placenta  the  ovules,  almost  every  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  have 
a  pollen-tube  sticking  in  its  micropyle.    These  ovules,  however,  are 

too  small   to  allow  of 
*  B  c  sections    being  made, 

whereby  the  origin  of 
the  embryo  may  be  dis- 
cerned ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, GEnothera  (evening 
primrose)  has  been  had 
recourse  to  by  Hof- 
meister,  whilst  Schacht 
recommends  Lathrcea 
squamaria,  Pedicularis 
palustris,  and  particu- 
larly Pedicularis  sylva- 
tica. 

We  have  now,  in 
the  last  place,  to  notice 
the  chief  points  of  inter- 
est to  the  microscopist 
which  are  furnished  by 
mature  seeds.  Many  of 
the  smaller  kinds  of 
these  bodies  are  very 
curious,  and  some  are  very  beautiful  objects  when  looked  at  in  their 
natural  state  under  a  low  magnifying  power.  Thus  the  seed  of  the 
poppy  (fig.  508,  A)  presents  a  regular  reticulation  upon  its  surface, 
pits,  for  the  most  part  hexagonal,  being  left  between  projecting  walls 
that  of  the  pink  (D)  is  regularly  covered  with  curiously  jagged  divisions, 
every  one  of  which  has  a  small  bright  black  hemispherical  knob  in  its 
middle  ;  that  of  Amaranthus  hyjwchondriacus  has  its  surface  traced 
with  extremely  dehcate  markings  (B)  ;  that  of  Antirrhinum  is 
strangely  irregular  in  shape  (C),  and  looks  almost  like  a  piece  of 
furnace-slag  ;  and  those  of  many  Bignoniaceoi  are  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  radiated  structure  of  the  translucent  membrane  which 
surrounds  them  (E).  This  structure  is  extremely  well  seen  in  the 
seed  of  the  Uccremocar^ms  scaler,  a  half-hardy  climbing  plant 
common  in  our  gardens ;  and  when  its  membranous  '  wing '  is 
examined  under  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  it  is  found  to  be 


Fig.  508. — Seeds  as  seen  under  a  low  magnifying 
power :  A,  poppy ;  B,  Amaranthus  (prince's 
feather) ;  C,  Antirrhinum  majus  (snapdragon) ; 
D,  Dianthus  (clove-pink) ;  E,  Bignonia. 
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formed  by  an  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  seed-c6at 
at  the  margin  of  the  seed,  the  side-walls  of  which  cells  (those, 
namely,  wliich  lie  in  contact  with  one  another)  are  thickened  so  as 
to  form  radiating  ribs  for  the  support  of  the  wing,  whilst  the  front 
and  back  walls  (which  constitute  its  membranous  surface)  retain  their 
original  transparence,  being  marked  only  with  an  indication  of 
spiral  deposit  in  their  interior.   In  the  seed  of  Dictyoloma  peruviana, 
besides  the  principal  '  wing '  prolonged  from  the  edge  of  the  seed- 
coat,  there  is  a  series  of  successively  smaller  wings,  whose  margins 
form  concentric  rings  over  either  surface  of  the  seed  ;  and  all  these 
wings  are  formed  of  radiating  fibres  only,  composed,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  of  the  thickened  walls  of  adjacent  cells,  the  intervening 
membrane,  originally  formed  by  the  front  and  back  walls  of  these 
cells,  having  disappeared,  apparently  in  consequence  of  being  un- 
supported by  any  secondary  deposit.    Several  other  seeds,  as  those 
of  Splienogyne  speciosa  and  Lophospermum  eriibescens,  possess  wing- 
like appendages  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  development  of  these 
organs  is  said  by  Mr.  Quekett  to  exist  in  a  seed  of  Calosanthes 
indica,  an  East  Indian  plant,  in  which  the  wing  extends  more  than 
an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  seed.    Some  seeds  are  distinguished  by 
a  peculiarity  of  form  which,  although  readily  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye,  becomes  much  more  striking  when  they  are  viewed  under 
a  very  low  magnifying  power.    This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with 
the  seeds  of  the  carrot,  whose  long  radiating  processes  make  it  bear, 
under  the  microscope,  no  trifling  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of  star- 
fish ;  and  with  those  of  Cyanthus  minor,  which  bear  about  the  same 
degree  of  resemblance  to  shaving-brushes.    In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding, the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  seeds  easily  to  be 
obtained,  and  as  worth  mounting  for  opaque  objects  : — Anagallis, 
Anethum  graveolens,  Begonia,  Carum  carui,  Coreopsis  tinctoria, 
Datura,  Delphinium,  Digitalis,  Elatine,  Erica,  Gentiana,  Gesneria, 
Eyoscyavius,  Hypericum,  Lepidium,  Limnocharis,  Linaria,  Lychnis, 
Mesembryanthemum,  Nicotiana,  Origanum  onites,  Orobanche,  Petunia, 
Reseda,   Saxifraga,    Scrophularia,    Sedum,   Sempervivum,  Silene, 
Stellaria,  Symphytum  asperrimum,  and  Verbena.    The  following 
may  be   mounted  as   transparent   objects   in  Canada   balsam  : 
Drosera,  Hydrangea,  Monotropa,  Orchis,  Parnassia,  Pyrola,  Saxi- 
fraga. 1    The  seeds  of  umbelliferous  plants  generally  are  remarkable 
for  the  peculiar  vittce,  or  receptacles  for  essential  oil,  which  are 
found  in  the  closely  applied  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  which  encloses 
them.    Various  points  of  interest  respecting  the  structure  of  the 
testa  or  envelope  of  seeds,  such  as  the  fibre-cells  of  Coboia  and 
Collomia,  the  stellate  cells  of  the  star-anise,  and  the  densely  con- 
solidated tissue  of  the  '  shells '  of  the  coquilla-nut,  cocoa-nut,  &c. 
having  been  already  noticed,  we  cannot  here  stop  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  the  husk  of  corn- 
grains.    In  these,  as  in  other  grasses,  the  ovary  itself  continues  to 
envelop  the  seed,  giving  a  covering  to  it  that  surrounds  the  testa, 
and  closely  adheres  to  it.    The  '  bran  '  detached  in  grinding  consists 

'  A  part  of  these  lists  have  beeu  derived  from  the  Micrographic  Dictionary. 
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not  only  of  these  two  coats,  but  also  (as  the  microscope  reveals)  of 
an  outer  layer  of  the  grain  itself,  formed  of  hexagonal  cells  disposed 
with  great  regularity.  As  these  are  filled  with  gluten,  the  removal 
of  this  layer  takes  away  one  of  the  most  nutritious  parts  of  the 
grain  ;  and  it  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  that  only  the  two  outer 
indigestible  coats  should  be  detached  by  the  '  decorticating  '  process 
devised  for  the  purpose.  The  hexagonal  cell-layer  is  so  little  altered, 
by  a  high  temperature  as  still  to  be  readily  distinguishable  when 
the  grain  has  been  ground  after  roasting,  thus  enabling  the 
microscopist  to  detect  even  a  small  admixture  of  roasted  com  with 
coffee  or  chicory  without  the  least  difficulty.  * 

1  In  a  case  in  wliicli  tlie  Author  was  called  upon  to  make  such  an  investigation, 
he  found  as  many  as  thirty  distinctly  recognisable  fragments  of  tliis  cellular  en- 
velope in  a  single  grain  of  a  anixture  consisting  of  chicory  with  only  5  per  cent,  of 
roasted  corn. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MICROSCOPIC  FORMS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE— PROTOZOA 

Passing  on,  now,  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  begin  by  directing 
our  attention  to  those  minute  and  simple  forms  which  correspond  in 
the  animal  series  with  the  Protophyta  in  the  vegetable  (Chap.  VIII) ; 
and  this  is  the  more  desirable  since  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
group  to  which  the  name  of  Protozoa  (first  proposed  by  Siebold) 
may  be  appropriately  given  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  microscopic  inquiry.    This  group,  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
very  base  of  the  animal  scale,  beneath  the  great  sub-kingdoms — 
Yertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  liadiata — marked  out  by 
Cu^der,  is  characterised  by  the  extreme  simplicity  that  prevails  in 
the  structure  of  the  beings  that  compose  it,  the  lowest  of  them 
being  single  protoplasmic  particles  or  'jelly-specks,'  whilst  even 
among  the  highest,  however  numerous  their  units  may  be,  these  are 
-(as  among  protophytes)  mere   repetitions  of  one   another,  each 
capable  of  maintaining  an  independent  existence.    In  this  there  is  a 
very  curious  and  significant  parallelism  to  the  earliest  embryonic 
stage  of  higher  animals  ;  for  the  fertilised  germ  of  any  one  of 
these  first  shapes  itself  as  a  single  cell,  and  then,  by  repeated  binary 
subdivisions,  develops  itself  into  a  morula  or  '  mulberry -mass '  of 
cells,  corresponding   to  the  '  multicellular '  organisms  met  with 
among  the  higher  Protozoa.    There  is,  so  far,  in  neither  case  any 
sign  of  that  '  differentiation  '  of  organs  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
higher  animals  ;  but  whilst,  in  the  Protozoon,  each  cell  is  not  merely 
similar  to  its  fellows,  but  is  independent  of  them,  the  morula,  in 
.such  as  go  on  to  a  higher  stage,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
developmental  changes  tending  to  the  production  of  a  single  whole, 
whose  parts  are  mutually  dependent.    The  first  of  these  changes  is 
its  conversion  into  a  gastrnla  or  primitiA'e  stomach,  whose  wall  is 
formed  of  a  double  membi-ane,  the  outer  lamella,  or  ectoderm,^ 
being  derived  directly  from  the  external  cell-layer  of  the  morula, 
whilst  the  inner,  or  endoderm,  is  formed  by  the  '  invagination '  of 
that  layer  into  the  space  left  void  by  the  dissolution  of  the  central 
cells  of  the  'morula.'    This  gastrida-stage,'^  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 

1  The  terms  epihlast  and  hypoblast  are  generally  used  by  English  embryologists 
Tn  place  of  the  '  ectoderm '  and  '  endoderm  '  used  here. 

-  The  gastrula-atage  is  in  a  number  of  cases  brought  about  by  a  concentric  split- 
tmg  of  the  walls  of  the  morula  into  two  layers,  and  by  the  appearance  at  one  point 
of  an  orifice  which  leads  into  the  central  cavity  :  this  ctivity  is  the  original  segmenta- 
tion cavity  of  the  morula,  and  not  a  fresh  cavity,  as  in  '  invaginate  gastrulte.' 
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remains  permanent  in  the  great  group  of  Coelenterata,  though  the- 
endoclerm  and  ectoderm  are  separated  from  each  other  in  its  higher 
forms  by  the  development  of  generative  and  other  organs  between, 
them.  But  in  all  classes  above  the  coelenterates  the  primitive- 
stomach  forms  a  part,  and  often  only  an  insignificant  part,  of  the- 
whole  digestive  tract.  Thus  the  whole  animal  kingdom  may  be 
divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  Protozoa,  which  are  either  single-, 
cells  or  aggregates  of  similar  cells  corresponding  to  the  morula- 
stage  of  higher  types  ;  and  the  Metazoa,  in  which  the  morula  takes 
on  the  condition  of  an  individualised  organism,  the  life  of  every  part 
of  which  contributes  to  the  general  life  of  the  whole.  Putting  this- 
important  truth  into  other  words,  we  may  say  of  the  Protozoa  that 
they  are  either  unicellular  or  unicellular  aggregates,  while  the- 
Metazoa  are  multicellular,  and  their  constituent  cells  have  diSerent 
functions. 

The  lowest  of  the  Protozoa,  however,  like  the  simplest  proto- 
phytes,  do  not  even  attain  the  rank  of  a  true  cell,  understanding- 
by  that  designation  a  definite  protoplasmic  unit  (plastid),  which  is- 
limited  by  a  cell-wall,  and  contains  a  '  nucleus.'    Por  they  consist 
of  particles  of  protoplasm,  termed  'cytodes,'  of  indefinite  extent,, 
which  have  neither  cell-wall  nor  nucleus,  but  which  yet  take  in  and 
digest  food,  convert  it  into  the  material  of  their  own  bodies,  cast  out 
the  indigestible  portions,  and  reproduce  their  kind,  with  the  regu- 
larity and  completeness  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  characteristic  of  higher  animals.    With  regard,  however,  to  this, 
apparent  absence  of  a  nucleus  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the- 
progress  of  research  is  continually  diminishing  the  number  of  forms 
devoid  of  a  nucleus,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  nuclear  material  scattered 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  plastid  ;  in  retaining,  therefore,  the 
group  of  non-nucleated  Protozoa  we  are  acting  on  the  principle  of 
not  going  beyond  our  evidence,  and  by  no  means  reflecting  on  the 
later  systematists  who  have  merged  the  various  types  (whether- 
nucleated  or  non-nucleated)  among  other  divisions  of  the  Protozoa. 
Between  some  of  these  Monerozoa  (as  they  have  been  designated 
by  Professor  Haeckel,  who  first  drew  attention  to  them)  and  the- 
Myxomycetes  or  the  Chlamydoimjxa  already  described,  no  definite- 
line  of  division  can  be  drawn,  the  only  justification  for  the  separa- 
tion here  adopted  being  that  the  affinities  of  the  foi-mer  seem  to- 
be  rather  with  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  whilst  the  whole 
life-history  of  the  types  now  to  be  described,  and  the  connected, 
gradation  by  which  they  pass  into  undoubted  rhizopods,  leave  no- 
doubt  of  theh-  claim,  to  a  place  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Monerozoa. 

A  characteristic  example  of  this  lowest  protozoic  type  is  presented 
by  the  Frotomyxa  aurantiaca  (fig.  509),  a  marine  'moner'  of  au 
orange-red  colour,  found  by  Professor  Haeckel  upon  dead  shells  ot 
Sinrida  near  the  Canary  Islands.  In  its  active  state  it  has  the- 
stellar  form  shown  at  F,  its  arborescent  extensions  dividing  and. 
inosculating  so  as  to  form  a  constantly  changing  network  of  proto- 
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plasmic  threads,  along  which  stream  in  all  directions  orange-red 
wranules,  obviously  belonging  to  the  body  itself,  together  with  foreign 
Jr^anisms  (6,  c) — such  as  marine  diatoms,  radiolarians,  and  infusoria 

 which,  having  been  entrapped  in  the  pseudopodial  netwoi'k,  are 

<;arried  by  the  protoplasmic  stream  into  the  central  mass,  where  the 
nutrient  matter  of  their  bodies  is  ex  tracted,  the  hard  skeletons  being 
cast  out.  Neither  nucleus  nor  contractile  vesicle  is  to  be  discerned, 
but  numerous  floating  and  inconstant  vacuoles  (a)  are  dispersed 


Fig.  509.— Protojnyxa  aurantiaca  :  A,  encysted  staLospore  ;  B,  inci- 
pient formation  of  swarm-spores,  shown  at  C  escaping  from  the  cyst, 
at  D  swimming  freely  by  their  flagellate  appendages,  and  at  E  creep- 
ing in  the  amoeboid  condition ;  F,  fully  developed  reticulate  organism, 
showing  numerous  vacuoles,  a,  and  captured  prey,  b,  c. 


through  the  substance  of  the  body.  After  a  time  the  currents 
become  slower  ;  the  ramified  extensions  are  gradually  di-awn  in- 
■wards  ;  and,  after  ejecting  any  indigestible  particles  it  may  still 
include,  the  body  takes  the  form  of  an  orange- red  sphere  round 
"which  a  cyst  soon  forms  itself,  as  shown  in  A.  After  a  period  of 
quiescence  the  protoplasmic  substance  retreats  from  the  interior  of 
the  cyst,  and  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  small  spheres  (B),  which,  at 
fir.st  inactive,  soon  begin  to  move  within  the  cyst,  and  change  their 
shape  to  that  of  a  pear  with  the  small  end  drawn  out  to  a  point. 
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The  cyst  then  bursts,  and  the  red  pear-shaped  bodies  issue  fortb 
into  the  water  (C),  moving  freely  about  by  the  vibrations  of  floujeMa, 
formed  by  the  drawing  out  of  their  small  ends,  just  as  do  the 
flagellated  zoospores  of  protophytes.  These  bodies,  being  without 
trace  of  either  nucleus,  contractile  vesicle,  or  cell-wall,  are  to  be 
.  regarded  as  particles  of  simple  homogeneous  protoplasm,  to  which 
the  designation  plastidules  has  been  appropriately  given.  After 
about  a  day  the  motions  cease  ;  the  tiagella  are  drawn  in,  and  the 
plastidules  take  the  form  and  lead  the  life  of  Amabce,  putting  forth 
inconstant  pseudopodial  processes,  and  engulfing  nutrient  particles 
in  their  substance  (D).    Two  or  more  of  these  amoebifonn  bodies 


Pig.  510.— Vanqnjrella  spirogyrcB  as  seen  at  A  sucking  out  contents 
of  Spirogyra-ceW ;  at  B  in  encysted  condition,  the  cyst  a  enclosing 
granular  protoplasm  6  ;  at  C,  division  of  contents  of  cyst  into 
tetraspores,  of  which  one  is  escaping  in  the  amoeboid  condition 
to  develop  itself  into  the  adult  form  shown  at  D. 

unite  to  form  a  '  plasmodium,'  as  in  the  Myxomycetes ;  its  pseudo- 
podial extensions  send  out  branches  which  inosculate  to  form  a  net- 
work ;  and  the  body  grows,  by  the  ingestion  of  nutriment,  to  the 
size  of  the  original.  In  this  cycle  of  change  there  seems  no  interven- 
tion of  a  generative  act,  the  coalescence  of  the  amoebiform  plastidules 
having  none  of  the  characters  of  a  true  '  conjugation.'  But  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  after  a  long  course  of  multiplication  by 
successive  subdivisions  some  kind  of  conjugation  may  intervene. 

Another  very  interesting  'moneric'  type  is  the  YamijyreUa, 
of  which  one  form  (tig.  510)  has  long  been  known  in  its  encysted 
condition  as  a  minute  brick-red  sphere  attached  to  the  filaments  ot 
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the  c6n.jugate  Spirogyra ;  whilst  another  (fig.  511,  a,  a)  similarly 
attaches  itself  to  the  branches  of  Gomphonevia.  The  walls  of  the 
cysts  are  composed  of  two  membranes,  of  which  the  interior  gives 
the  characteristic  reaction  of  cellulose,  whilst  the  softer  external 
layer  is  nitrogenous.  After  remaining  some  time  in  the  quiescent 
condition  the  encysted  protoplasm  breaks  up  into  two  or  four 
'  tetraspores '  (fig.  511,  h,  d)  ;  these  escape  by  openings  in  the  cyst 
(fig.  510,  C),  and  soon  take  the  spherical  form,  emitting  very  slender 
pseudopodial  filaments  (figs.  510,  D,  511,  B)  like  those  of  an  Actino- 
phrys,  but  possessing  neither  nucleus  nor  contractile  vesicle.  In  this 
condition  they  show  great  activity,  moving  about  in  search  of  the 
special  nutriment  they  require,  drawing  themselves  out  in  strings 
and  fine  filaments  which  tear  asunder  and  again  unite  to  send  off 
branches  and  form  fine  fan-like  expansions,  and  these  occasionally 
contracting  again  into  minute  spheres.  When  the  V.  spirogyrce  is 
watched  in  water  containing  some  filaments  of  Spirogyra,  it  may  be 
seen  to  wander  until  it  meets  one  of  these  filaments,  to  which,  if  it 
be  healthy  and  loaded  with  chlorophyll,  it  attaches  itself.'  .  It  soon 
begins  to  perforate  the  wall  of  the  filament  ;  and  when  the '  interior 
of  this  has  been  reached,  its  endoplasm,  carrying  with  it  the  chloro- 
phyll-granules it  includes,  passes  slowly  into  the  body  of  the  Varii- 
pyrella.  In  this  manner  cell  after  cell  is  emptied  of  its  contents  ; 
and  the  plunderer,  satiated  with  food,  resumes  its  quiescent  spherical 
form  to  digest  it.  The  chlorophyll- granules  which  it  has  ingested 
become  diffused  through  the  body,  but  gradually  cease  to  be  distin- 
guishable, the  protoplasmic  mass  assuming  a  brick-red  colour.  The 
first  layer  it  exudes  to  form  its  cyst  is  the  outer  or  nitrogenous  invest- 
ment, within  which  the  cellulose  layer  is  afterwards  formed.  The  V. 
go7npJione7natis  in  like  manner  creeps  over  the  stems  and  branches  of 
the  Gomphonema  (fig.  511,  e),  adapting  itself  to  the  form  of  its  sup- 
port ;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  one  of  the  terminal  silicious  cells 
of  the  diatom,  it  extends  itself  over  it  so  as  completely  to  envelop 
the  cell  in  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm.  From  the  surface  of  this  a 
number  of  fine  pseudopodia  radiate  into  the  surrounding  water  ( f) ; 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  protoplasm  fiods  its  way  between  the 
two  silicious  valves  into  the  interior,  and  appropriates  its  contents. 
The  valves,  when  emptied,  break  off  from  their  support,  and  are  cast 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Vampyrella,  which  soon  proceeds  to  another 
Goviplwnema-cG\\  and  plunders  it  in  the  same  manner.  After  thus 
ingesting  the  nutriment  furnished  by  several  cells,  and  acquiring  its 
fuU  size,  it  passes,  like  V.  spyrogyrm,  into  the  encysted  condition, 
to  recommence— after  a  period  of  quiescence — the  same  cycle  of 
change.  Mr.  Bolton  discovered  near  Birmingham,  and  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  described,  a  form  allied  to  Vavxpyrella — Archerina  BoUoni 
— which  is  remarkable  for  being  chlorophyllogenous  ;  this  species 
presents  another  interesting  peculiarity.  '  Groups  of  ghost-like  out- 
lines corresponding  to  chlorophyll-corpuscles  and  their  radiant  fila- 
mentous pseudopodia,  entirely  devoid  of  any  substance,'  were 
observed,  and  were  compared  to  the  numerous  cellulose  chambers, 
which  are  secreted  and  abandoned  by  the  protoplasm  of  Chlamy- 
domyxa. 
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Intermediate  between  the  foregoing  and  the  '  reticularian  '  rhizo- 
pods,  to  be  presently  described,  is  another  simple  protozoon  dis- 
covered in  ponds  in  Germany  by  MM.  Claparede  and  Lachmann, 
and  named  by  them  Lieberkuehnia  WagenerO  The  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  body  of  this  animal  and  its  pseudopodial  extensions 
(fig.  512),  is  composed  of  a  homogeneous,  semi-fluid,  granular  proto- 
plasm, the  particles  of  which,  when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of 


Fig.  511. — Vampyrella  gomphonematis :  A,  colony  of 
Gomplionema  attacked  by  Vampyrcllm  ;  a,  encysted  state ; 
6,  6,  cysts  with  contents  breaking  up  into  tetraspores,  d,  d, 
seen  escaping  at  e  ;  at  /  is  shown  a  Vampyrella  sucking  out 
contents  of  Gomphonema-ce^%,  the  emptied  frustules  of 
which,  g,  h,  are  cast  forth.  B,  isolated  Vampyrella  creeping 
about  by  its  extended  pseudopodia. 

activity,  are  continually  performing  a  circulatory  movement,  which 
may  be  likened  to  the  rotation  of  the  particles  in  the  protoplasmic 
network  within  the  ceU  of  a  Tradescantia.   It  is  a  marked  pecuharity 

1  Etudes  BUT  les  Infusoires  et  lea  Wnzopodes  Cxeneva,  1858-1861  The  beautiful 
iigure  of  Lieberkilhnia,  given  by  M.  Claparede,  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Autiior 
in  Plate  I.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Foramvnfcra. 
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of  the  pseudopodial  extension  of  this  type  that  it  does  not  take  place 

I  by  radiation  from  all  parts  of  the  body  inditferently,  but  that  it 
proceeds  entirely  from  a  sort  of  trunk  that  soon  divides  into  branches, 
which  again  speedily  multiply  by  further-  subdivision,  until  at  last 

;  a  multitude  of  finer  and  yet  finer  threads  ai-e  spun  out  by  whose 
continual  inosculations  a  complicated  network  is  produced,  which 

i  may  be  likened  to  an  animated  spider's  web.    The  protoplasm  is 

,  invested  in  a  very  delicate  and  closely  applied  envelope.  Any  small 
alimentary  particles  that  may  come  into  contact  with  the  glutinous 
surface  of  the  pseudopodia  are  retained  in  adhesion  by  it,  and 
speedily  partake  of  the  general  movement  going  on  in  their  sub- 
stance. This  movement  takes  place  in  two  principal  directions — 
from  the  body  towards  the  extremities  of  the  pseudopodia,  and  from 
these  extremities  back  to  the 
body  again.      In   the  larger 

I  branches  a  double  current  may 

:  be  seen,  two  streams  passing 

j  at  the  same  time  in  opposite 

I  directions  ;  but  in  the  finest 

'  filaments  the  current  is  single, 

,  and  a  granule  may  be  seen  to 
move  in  one  of  them  to  its  very 
extremity,  and  then  to  return, 

I  perhaps  meeting  and  carrying 
l^ack  with  it  a  granule  that 
was  seen  advancing  in  the 
opposite  direction.     Even  in 

I  the  broader  processes  granules 

;  are  sometimes  observed  to  come 
to  a  stand,  to  oscillate  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  take  a  retro- 
grade course,  as  if  they  had 
been  entangled  in  the  opposing 
current,  just  as  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  Chara.  When  a  granule  512.—Lieberkuehnia  Wageneri. 

■  arrives  at  a  point  where  a  fila- 
ment bifurcates,  it  is  often  arrested  for  a  time,  until  drawn  into  one 
or  the  other  current ;  and  when  carried  across  one  of  the  bridge- 
like connections  into  a  difierent  band,  it  not  unfrequently  meets  a 
current  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is  thus  carried  back 
to  the  body  without  having  proceeded  very  far  from  it.  The 
pseudopodial  network  along  which  this  '  cyclosis '  takes  place  is  con- 
tinually undergoing  changes  in  its  own  arrangement,  new  filaments 
bemg  put  forth  in  different  directions,  sometimes  from  its  margin, 
sometimes  from  the  midst  of  its  ramifications,  whilst  others  are 
retracted.  Not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  to  a  spot  where  two  or 
more  filaments  have  met,  there  is  an  afilux  of  the  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance that  causes  it  to  accumulate  there  as  a  sort  of  secondary  centre, 
noni  which  a  new  radiation  of  filameiitous  processes  takes  place. 
'  ><  casionally  the  pseudopodia  are  entirely  retracted,  and  all  activity 
(teases  ;  so  that  the  body  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inert  lump. 

u  u 
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But  if  watched  sufficiently  long  its  activity  is  resumed,  so  that  it  ! '; 
may  be  pi-esumed  to  have  been  previously  satiated  with  food,  which  i  i 
is  undergoing  digestion  during  its  stationary  period.  No  encysting  : 
process  has  been  noticed  in  Lieberkuehnia  ;  but  Cienkowsky  has  dis- 
covered that  in  L.  paludosa  reproduction  is  effected  by  a  process  of  t 
fission,  which  commences  with  the  formation  of  a  new  pseudopodial  ' 
stalk  at  the  base  of  the  animal,  the  envelope  being  perforated  at  this  • 
point.  As  the  marine  type  of  it  occurs  on  our  own  coasts,  the  fresh- 
water type  may  very  likely  be  found  in  our  ponds,  and  either  may  - 
be  recommended  as  a  most  worthy  object  of  careful  study. 


Rhizopoda. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  group  of  rliizopods,^  or  '  root-footed  '  animals, 
first  established  by  Dujardin  for  the  reception  of  the  Amceba  and  its 
allies,  which  had  been*  included  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  among  his 
infusory  animalcules,  but  which  Dujardin  separated  from  them  as 
being  mere  particles  of  sarcode  (protoplasm),  having  neither  the  defi- 
nite body- wall  nor  the  special  mouth  of  the  true  Infusoria,  but  put- 
ting forth  extensions  of  their  sarcodic  substance,  which  he  termed 
pseudopodia  (or  false  feet),  serving  alike  as  instruments  of  locomotion 
and  as  prehensile  organs  for  obtaining  food.    According  to  Dujardin's 
definition  of  this  group,  the  Monerozoa,  already  described,  would  be 
included  in  it ;  but  it  seems  on  various  grounds  desirable  to  limit  the 
term  Bhizopoda  to  those  Protozoa  in  which  the  presence  of  a  nucleus, 
the  differentiation  of  an  ectosarc  (or  fii-mer  superficial  layer  of  proto- 
plasm) from  the  semi-fluid  endosarc,  together  with  the  more  definite 
form  and  restricted  size,  indicate  a  distinct  approach  to  the  condition 
of  true  cells.    Many  different  schemes  for  the  classification  of  the 
rhizopods  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  entirely  satisfactory,  our  knowledge  of  the  reproductive  processes, 
and  of  other  important  parts  of  the  life-history  of  these  creatures, 
being  still  extremely  imperfect  ;  and  as  some  parts  of  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Author  twenty  years  ago,i  based  on  the  characters  of 
the  pseudopodial  extensions,  have  been  accepted  by  more  recent 
systematists,  he  thinks  it  best  still  to  adhere  to  it,  as  seeming  to  hun 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  most  natural.  j-    r  i 

I.  In  the  first  division,  Reticularia,  the  pseudopodia  freely 
ramify  and  inosculate,  so  as  to  form  a  network,  exactly  as  in  Lieber- 
kuehnia, from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  ot  a 
nucleus  and  by  the  investment  of  their  sarcodic  bodies  m  a  tu-m 
envelope.  This  is  most  commonly  either  a  calcareous  shell  ot  ve^ 
definite  shape,  or  a  test  built  up  of  sand-grains  or  other  minute 
particles  more  or  less  firmly  united  by  a  calcareous  cement  exuded 
from  the  sarcodic  body.  These  testaceous  forms,  which  are 
exclusively  marine,  constitute  the  group  of  Foramimfera,  whose 
special  interest  to  the  microscopist  entitles  it  to  separate  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  for  convenience  that  t^vo  i2e<tcufen« _^^hlcn 
inhabit  fresh  water  also,  and  the  envelopes  of  whose  bodies  are 
1  Natural  History  Bevicw,  1861,  p.  45(3 ;  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Foraminifera,  1802,  chap.  ii. 
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,  usually  membranous,  are  here  separated  from  the  Foraminifera  (to 
I  which  they  properly  belong)  for  description  as  types  of  the  group. 
I  The  Reticularia  have  little  locomotive  power,  and  only  seem  to 
i  exercise  it  to  find  a  suitable  situation  for  their  attachment,  the 
,  capture  of  their  food  being  effected  by  their  pseudopodial  network. 

II.  The  second  division,  Heliozoa,  consists  of  the  rhizopods  whose 
pseudopodia  extend  themselves  as  straight  radiating  rods,  having 
little  or  no  tendency  to  subdivide  or  ramify,  though  they  are  still 
sufficiently  soft  and  homogeneous  (at  least  in  the  lower  types),  to  coalesce 
■when  they  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  These  have  usually 
(probably  always)  a  contractile  vesicle  as  well  as  a  nucleus  ;  and  the 
higher  forms  of  tlaem  are  characterised  by  the  enclosure  of  symbiotic 
yellow  corpuscles  (zodchlorelkc)  in  the  substance  of  their  endosarc. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  this  group  also  have  skeletons  of 
mineral  matter,  which  are  always  silicious  ;  and  these  are  some- 
times perforated  casings  of  great  regularity  of  form,  as  in  the 
marine  Polycijstina,  sometimes  internal  frameworks  of  marvellous 
symmetry,  as  in  the  marine  Radiolaria.  These  two  groups,  also, 
will  be  reserved  for  special  notice,  the  simple  Heliozoa,  which 
are  among  the  commonest  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  furnish- 
ing the  best  illustrations  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  type. 
They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  but  little  locomotive  power, 
capturing  their  prey  by  their  extended  pseudopodia.  The  tendency 
of  modern  writers  is  to  separate  the  Heliozoa,  as  here  understood,  into 
the  two  groups  of  Heliozoa  (sens,  strict.)  and  Radiolaria,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  central  capsule  or  mass  of 
protoplasm  surrounded  by  a  special  envelope,  the  better  development 
of  the  skeleton,  the  greater  tendency  of  the  pseudopodia  to  coalesce 
with  one  another,  and  the  not  infrequent  presence  of  '  yellow  bodies.' 

III.  The  third  group,  Lohosa,  contains  the  rhizopods  which  most 
nearly  approach  the  condition  of  true  cells,  in  the  differentiation  of 
their  almost  membranous  ectosarc  and  their  almost  liquid  endosarc, 
and  in  the  non -coalescence  of  their  pseudopodial  extensions,  which, 
instead  of  being  either  thread-like  or  rod-like,  are  lohate,  that  is, 
irregular  projections  of  the  body,  including  both  ectosarc  and  endo- 
sarc, which  are  continually  undergoing  change  both  in  form  and 
number.  The  Lohosa  are  comparatively  active  in  their  habits,  moving 
freely  about  in  search  of  food,  which  is  still  received  into  the  sub- 
stance of  their  bodies  through  any  part  of  their  surface — unless  this 
is  enclosed  in  envelopes,  such  as  are  formed  by  many  of  them,  either 
by  exudation  from  the  surface  of  their  bodies  of  some  material 
(probably  chitinous)  which  hardens  into  a  membrane,  or  by  aggre- 
gating and  uniting  grains  of  sand  or  other  small  solid  particles,  which 
they  build  up  into  '  tests.'  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  water,  and  some  are  even  found  in  damp  earth. 

Reticularia. — This  type  is  very  characteristically  represented  by 
the  genus  Groinia  (fig.  51,3),  some  of  whose  species  are  marine,  and 
are  found,  like  ordinary  Foraminifera,  among  tufts  of  corallines, 
algse,  etc.  ;  whilst  others  inhabit  fresh  water,  adhering  to  Confervse 
and  other  plants  of  running  streams.  It  was  in  this  type  that  the 
presence  of  a  nucleus,  formerly  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  Reticularia 

u  u  2 
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generally,  was  first  established  by  Dr.  Wallich.  The  sarcode-body  ' 
of  this  animal  is  encased  in  an  egg-shaped,  brownish-yellow,  chitinous  », 
envelope,  which  may  attain  a  diameter  of  from  -^^th  to  -j'jjth  of  aa  i  ■ 
inch,  looking  to  the  naked  eye  so  like  the  egg  of  a  zoophyte  or  the  ■ 
seed  of  an  aquatic  plant,  that  its  real  nature  would  not  be  suspected  1 
so  long  as  it  remained  quiescent.    The  '  test '  has  a  single  round  ! 

orifice,  from  which,  when  i 
the  animal  is  in  a  state  • 
of  activity,  the  sarcodic  ■ 
substance  streams  forth, 
speedily  giving  off  ramify- 
ing extensions,  which,  by 
further  ramification  and 
inosculation,  form  a  net- 
work like  that  of  Lieber- 
kiihnia.    But  the  sarcode 
also  extends  itself  so  as 
to    form   a   continuous  • 
layer  over  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  '  test,'  and 
from  any  part  of  this 
layer  fresh  pseudopodia 
may  be  given  off.  By 
the  alternate  extension 
and  contraction  of  these, 
minute  protophytes  and 
protozoa   are  entrapped 
and  drawn  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  test,  where 
their  nutritive  material 
is  extracted  and  assimi- 
lated ;  and  if  the  '  test ' 
(as    happens    in  some 
species)   be  sufficiently 
transparent,    the  indi- 
gestible hard  parts  (such 
as  the  silicious  valves  of 
diatoms,  shown  in  fig. 
513)maybe  distinguished 
in  the  midst  of  the  sar- 
codic substance.    By  the 
same  agency  the  Gromia 
sometimes  creeps  up  the  sides  of  a  glass  vessel.    In  the  intervals  of 
quiescence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  sarcodic  body,  except  a 
film  that  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  test,  is  withdrawn  into  its 

Another  example  of  the  reticularian  group  is  afltorded  by  the 
curious  little  Microgroviia  socialis  (fig.  514),  first  discovered  by  Mr- 
Archer,  and  further  investigated  with  great  care  byHertwig,  wmca 


Fig.  513.— Gromia  oviformis,  with  its 
paeudopodia  extended. 


■■  Ueber  Microgromia,'  in  ArcMvfiir  Mih:  Anat.  bd.  x.  Supplement. 
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MICROGROMIA 


has  the  curious  habit  of  uniting  with  neighbouring  individuals,  by  the 
fusion  of  the  pseudopodia,  into  a  common  '  colony,'  the  individuals 
sometimes  remaining  at  a  distance  from  one  anothei-  as  at  A,  but 
sometimes  aggregating  themselves  into  compact  masses  as  at  B.  The 
nearly  globular  thin  calcareous  shell  is  prolonged  into  a  short  neck 
having  a  circular  orifice,  from  which  the  sarcode-body  extends  itself ^ 


Fig.  5U.—Microgromia  socialis :  A,  colony  of  individuals  in  extended  state, 
some  of  them  undergoing  transverse  fission;  B,  colony  of  individuals 
(some  of  them  separated  from  the  principal  mass)  in  compact  state ;  C,  D, 
formation  and  escape  of  swami-spore,  seen  free  at  E. 


^giving  off  very  slender  pseudopodia  which  radiate  in  all  directions. 
A  distinct  nucleus  can  be  seen  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  cavity  ; 
•while  a  contractile  vesicle  lies  embedded  in  the  sarcodic  substance 
nearer  the  mouth.  Multiplication  by  duplicative  subdivision  has 
been  distinctly  observed  in  this  type  ;  but  with  a  peculiar  departure 
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from  the  usual  method.    A  transverse  constriction  divides  the  body  ' 
into  two  halves — as  shown  in  two  individuals  of  colony  A— each  half 
possessing  its  own  nucleus  and  conti'actile  vesicle  ;  the  posterior  seg- 
ment, which  at  first  lies  free  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  then  presses.  . 
forwards  towards  its  orifice,  as  shown  at  C,  and  finally,  by  amoeboid 
movements,  escapes  from  it,  sometimes  stretching  itself  out  like  a 
worm  (as  seen  at  D),  sometimes  contracting  itself  into  a  globe,  and 
sometimes  spreading  itself  out  irregularly  over  the  pseudopodia  of 
tte  colony.    But  it  finally  gathers  itself  together  and  takes  an  oval 
form  ;  and  either  develops  a  pair  of  flagella,  and  forsakes  the  colony 
ds  a  free-swimming  monad,  or  assumes  the  form  of  an  Actinophrys, 
moving  about  by  three  or  four  pointed  pseudopodia— probably  in 
each  case  coming  after  a  time  to  rest,  excreting  a  shell,  and  laying 
tiie  foundation  of  a  new  colony.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  a. 
multiplication  by  longitudinal  fission  also  takes  place,  in  which  the 
escaping  segment  and  the  one  left  behind  in  the  old  shell  remain 
attached  by  their  pseudopodia,  and  the_  former  develops  a  new  shell 
without  undergoing  any  change  of  condition. 

Heliozoa. — The  Actinox>hrijs  sol,  sometimes  termed  the  'sun- 
animalcule  '  (fig.  515),  is  one  of  the  commonest  examples  of  this  group, 
beinf'  often  met  with  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams,  amongst  Confervse 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  as  a  whitish- grey  spherical  particle  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye,  from  which  (when  it  is  brought  under 
sufficient  magnifying  power)  a  number  of  very  pellucid,  slender, 
pointed  rods  are  seen  to  radiate.    The  central  portion  of  the  body  is 
composed  of  homogeneous  sarcode,  enclosing  a  distinct  nucleus  ;  but 
tlie  peripheral  part  has  a  '  vesicular '  aspect,  as  in  the  type  next 
to  be  described  (fig.  516).    This  appearance  is  due  to  the  number 
of  'vacuoles'  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  which  are   included  m 
the  sarcodic  substance,  and  which  may  be  artificiaUy  made  either 
to  coalesce  into  larger  ones  or  to  subdivide  into  smaller.    A  con- 
tractile vesicle,'  pulsating  rhythmically  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, is  always  to  be  distinguished,  either  m  the  midst  ot  the 
sarcode-body,  or  (more  commonly)  at  or  near  its  surface ;  and 
it  sometimes  projects  considerably  from   this,  m  the  toi^  ot  a 
sacculus  with  a  delicate  membranous  wall,  as  shown  at  fig.  010, 
A  cv.  ■  The  cavity  of  this  sacculus  is  not  closed  externally,  but 
communicates  with  the  surrounding  medium— not,  however.  by  any 
distinct  and  permanent  orifice,  the  membraniform  wall  giyi"g  y^J 
when  the  vesicle  contracts,  and  then  closing  over  again,    ilns  alter- 
nating action  seems  to  serve  a  respiratory  purpose,  the  ^^-ater  tnus 
taken  in  and  expelled  being  distributed  through  a  system  of  channels 
and  vacuoles  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  body,  some  of  the 
vacuoles  which  are  nearest  the  surface  being  observed  to  unde^^^^^ 
distension  when  the  vesicle  contracts,  and  to  empty  tliemseh  es 
gradually  as  it  refills.    The  body  of  this  animal     nearly  mo  ion  ess 
but  it  is  supplied  with  nourishment  by  .^^  J^^^^^^ 

pseudopodia,  its  food  being  derived  not  ^-^fy^^'Z^^'^lt^^^^ 
tides,  but  from  various  small  animals,  some  of  which  G'^''  «ie  y^^^^^^^ 
Entomostraca)  possess  great  activity  as  well  as  a  ooii^paratu  ely  h^h 
organisation.    When  one  of  these  happens  to  come  into  contact  xsittt 
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one  of  the  pseudopodia  (which  have  firm  axis-filaments  {ax)  clothed 
witli  a  granular  sarcode),  tliis  usually  retains  it  by  adhesion  ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  particle  thus  taken  captive  is  introduced  into  the 
body  difiers  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  prey  is  large  and 
vigorous  enough  to  struggle  to  escape  from  its  entanglement,  it  may 
usually  be  observed  that  the  neighbouring  pseudopodia  bend  over  and 
apply  themselves  to  it,  so  as  to  assist  in  holding  it  captive,  and  that  it 
is  slowly  drawn  by  their  joint  retraction  towai-ds  the  body  of  its 
captor.  Any  small  particle  not  capable  of  ofiering  active  resistance, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  seen  after  a  little  time  to  glide  towards 
the  central  body  along  the  edge  of  the  pseudopodium,  without  any 


Fig.  515. —  Actinoplirys  sol:  A,  figure  showing  tlie  wide  vacuolated  cortical 
layer  or  ectosarc  (a)  and  the  fine  granulated  endosarc  (ji/) ;  n,  central 
nucleus,  ax,  axial  filaments  of  pseudopodia ;  cv,  contractile  vacuole  ;  .v  food- 
mass  inclosed  in  a  large  food- vacuole.  B,  a  colony  of  four  individuals,  after 
treatment  with  acetic  acid;  ii,m,  and  n,  as  before;  r,  ;-,  vacuoles.  C,  a  cyst ; 
z,  c,  outer  and  inner  envelopes.  D,  a  burst  cyst  from  which  the  young  is 
escaping,  though  still  inclosed  by  the  inner  envelope.  (From  Biitsclili, 
after  Grenacher,  Stein,  and  Cienkowsky.) 

visible  movement  of  the  latter,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Gromia. 
When  in  either  of  these  modes  the  food  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  this  sends  over  it  on  either  side  a  prolongation  of 
its  own  sarcode-substance  ;  and  thus  a  marked  prominence  is  formed 
(tig.  515,  A,  n),  which  gradually  subsides  as  the  food  is  drawn  more 
completely  into  the  interior.  The  struggles  of  the  lai'ger  animals,  and 
the  ciliary  action  of  Infusoria  and  llotifera,  may  sometimes  be 
observed  to  continue  even  after  they  have  been  thus  received  into 
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the  body ;  but  these  movements  at  last  cease,  and  the  process  of 
digestion  begins.  The  alimentary  substance  is  received  into  one 
of  the  vacuoles,  where  it  lies  in  the  first  instance  surrounded 
by  liquid  ;  and  its  nutritive  portion  is  gradually  converted  into 
an  indistinguishable  gelatinous  mass,  which  becomes  incorporated 
Avith  the  material  of  the  sarcode-body,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  any  colouring  particles  it  may  contain.  Several 
vacuoles  may  be  tiius  occupied  at  one  time  by  alimentary  particles ; 
frequently  four  to  eight  are  thus  distinguishable,  and  occasionally 
ten  or  twelve  ;  Ehrenberg,  in  one  instance,  counted  as  many  as 
sixteen,  which  he  described  as  multiple  stomachs.  Whilst  the 
digestive  process,  which  usually  occupies  some  hours,  is  going  on, 
a  kind  of  slow  circulation  takes  place  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  endo- 


FiG.  516— ActinosjihcBr ill m  Eichornii :    m,  endosarc;  r,  ectosarc; 
c,  c,  contractile  vacuoles. 

sarc  with  its  included  vacuoles.  If,  as  often  happens,  the  body 
taken  in  as  food  possesses  some  hard  indigestible  portion  (as  the  shell 
of  an  entomostracan  or  rotifer),  this,  after  the  digestion  of  the  soft 
parts,  is  gradually  pushed  towards  the  surface,  and  is  thence  extruded 
by  a  process  exactly  the  converse  of  that  by  Avhich  it  was  drawn  m. 
If  the  particle  be  large,  it  usually  escapes  at  once  by  an  opening  which 
extemporises  itself  for  the  occasion  ;  but  if  small  it  sometimes  glides 
along  a  pseudopodium  from  its  base  to  its  point,  and  escapes  from 
its  extremity.  , 

The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction  in  Actinophrys  seems  to  be 
by  binary  subdivision,  its  spherical  body  showing  an  annular  con- 
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striction,  which  gradually  deepens  so  as  to  separate  its  two  halves  by 
a  sort  of  hour-glass  constriction,  and  the  connecting  band  becoming 
more  and  more  slender,  until  the  two  halves  are  completely  separated. 
The  segments  thus  divided  are  not  always  equal,  and  sometimes  their 
difference  in  size  is  very  considerable.  A  junction  of  two  individuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  seen  to  take  place  in  Actinophrys,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  '  conjugation '  of  protophytes  ; 
it  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  junction  really  involves  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  substance  of  the  bodies  which  take  part  in  it, 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  any  true  generative 
character.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a  junction  or  '  zygosis  '  may  take 
place,  not  between  two  only,  but  even  several  individuals  at  once, 
their  number  being  recognised  by  that  of  their  contractile  vesicles  ; 
and  that,  after  remaining  thus  united  for  several  hours  as  a  colony. 


Fig.  517. — Marginal  portion  of  ActinosphcBrium  Eichornii 
as  seen  in  optical  section  under  a  liigher  magnifying 
power  :  m,  endosarc ;  r,  ectosarc ;  a,  a,  a,  pseudopodia ; 
n,  n,  nuclei  with  nucleoli ;  /,  ingested  food-mass. 


they  may  separate  again  without  having  undergone  any  discoverable 
change. 

Under  the  generic  name  Actinoj^hrys  was  formerly  ranked  the 
larger  but  less  common  Heliozoon,  now  di.stinguished  as  Astino- 
sphcerium  Eichornii  (fig.  516)  ;  the  pseudopodia  are  longer  and 
more  numerous  ;  there  are  generally  a  number  instead  of  one  con- 
tractile vacuole,  and  there  is  more  than  one  nucleus.  The  axis  of  the 
pseudopodia  may  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  a  layer  of  soft  sarcode 
derived  from  the  superficial  or  cortical  zone  of  the  body.  Several 
nuclei  (n,  n)  are  usually  to  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  protoplasmic  mass. 
The  general  life-history  of  this  type  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  but  its  mode  of  reproduction  presents  some  marked  peculi.  ' 
arities.   In  many,  if  not  in  all  cases  it  commences,  as  first  observed  liy 
Kolliker,  with  the  conjugation  of  two  separate  individuals.  The  binary 
segmentation  is  preceded  by  a  withdrawal^  of  the  pseudopodia,  even 
their  clearly  defined  axis  becoming  indistinct  and  finally  disappear- 
ing ;  the  body  becomes 
enveloped  by  a  clear, 
gelatinous  exudation, 
which  forms  a  kind  of 
cyst ;  and  within  this 
the  process  of  binary 
subdivision  is  repeatedly 
performed,    until  the 
original  single  mass  is 
replaced  by  a  sort  of 
morula,  each  spherule 
of  which  shows  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the 
central     and  cortical 
regions,  the  former  in- 
cluding a  single  nucleus, 
whilst    the    latter  is 
strengthenedby  sUicious 
deposit  into  a  firm  in- 
vestment.     After  re- 
maining in   this  state 
during  the  winter  the 
young  Actinospliceria 
come  forth  in  the  spring 
without    this  siHcious 
investment,  and  gradu- 
ally grow  into  the  like- 
ness of  their  parent.' 

A  large  number  of 
new  and  curious  fresh- 
water forms  of  this  type 
are  being  frequently 
brought  under  notice, 
of  which  the  Clathrulina- 
elegans  (fig.  518)  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  presenting  an 
obvious  transition  to  the  Fohjcystine  type.  This  has  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  also  (by  Mr  Archer  )m 
Wales  and  Ireland,  occurring  chiefly  in  dark  ponds  shaded  by 
trees  and  containing  decaying  leaves.  Its  soft  sarcode-body,  which 
is  not  differentiated  into  ectosarc  and  endosarc,  is  encased  b)  » 
silicious  capsule  of  spherical  form,  regularly  perforated  Nvith  oNai 

1  On  the  results  of  the  artificial  division  ot  AcHnosphmrium^BB     Bra^^t  Je^^ 
Actinosphcerium.  Eichormi,  Halle  a/S.  1877  ;  Gruber,  Beru-hte  d.  Naturf.  Ges. 
Freihnrq  ilB.,  188(i ;  Nussbaum,  Arch.f.  Milcr.  Anai.  xxvi.  Sci. 

2  sef  his  memoir  on  Fresh-water  Eadiolaria  in  Quart.  Jonrn.  of  Microsc.  i>cu 

n.s.  vol.  ix.  18[)9,  p.  '250. 


Fig.  518.  — Clathrulina  elegans:  A,  complete 
organism;  B,  swarm- spore  showing  nucleus,  n, 
and  two  contractile  vesicles  near  its  opposite  end. 
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apertures,  and  supported  on  a  long  silicified  peduncle.  The  body 
itself  and  the  pseudopodia  which  it  puts  forth  through  the  aper- 
tures of  the  capsule  seem  closely  to  correspond  with  those  of 
Actinophrys.  Reproduction  here  takes  place  not  only  by  binary 
fission,  but  by  the  formation  of  '  swarm-spores.'  In  the  first  mode, 
one  of  the  two  segments  remains  in  possession  of  the  silicious  cap- 
sule, whilst  the  other  finds  its  way  out  through  one  of  the  apertures, 
lives  for  some  hours  in  a  free  condition  as  an  Actinophrys,  and 
ultimately  produces  the  capsule  and  stem  characteristic  of  its  type. 
In  the  second  mode  numerous  small  rounded  sarcode-masses,  each 
possessing  a  nucleus,  are  produced  within  the  capsule,  in  what 
manner  cannot  be  clearly  made  out  ;  and  every  one  of  these 
enveloped  in  a  firm  en- 
velope, set  round  with 
short  spines,  probably 
silicious.  These  cysts 
remain  for  months  with- 
in the  common  capsule  ; 
and  when  the  time  arrives 
for  their  further  develop- 
ment the  sarcode-cor- 
puscles  slip  out  of  their 
cysts,  and  escape  through 
the  orifices  of  the  capsule 
as  flagellated  monads  of 
oval  form  (fig.  518,  B), 
each  having  a  nucleus, 
n,  near  the  base  of  the 
flagella,  and  two  con- 
tractile vesicles  near  its 

opposite  end.  After  swarming  for  some  hours  in  this  condition, 
they  change  to  the  free  Actino2}hri/s  form,  and  finally  acquire  the 
silicious  capsule  and  stem  of  the  Clathrulina. 

Lobosa. — No  example  of  the  rhizopod  type  is  more  common  in 
streams  and  ponds,  vegetable  infusions,  &c.  than  the  Amoeba 
(fig.  519) ;  a  creature  which  cannot  be  described  by  its  form,  for 
this  is  as  changeable  as  that  of  the  fabled  Proteus,  but  may  yet  be 
definitely  characterised  by  peculiarities  that  separate  it  from  the 
two  groups  already  described.  The  distinction  between  '  ectosarc  ' 
and  '  endosarc  '  is  here  clearly  marked,  so  that  the  body  approaches 
much  more  closely  in  its  characters  to  an  ordinary  '  cell '  composed 
of  cell- wall  and  cell- contents.  It  is  through  the  '  endosarc  '  alone, 
E  N,  that  those  coloured  and  granular  particles  are  diff"used,  011 
which  the  hue  and  opacity  of  the  body  depend  ;  its  central  portion 
seems  to  have  an  almost  watery  consistence,  the  granular  particles 
being  seen  to  move  quite  freely  upon  one  another  with  every  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  body  ;  but  its  supei'ficial  portion  is  more  viscid, 
and  graduates  insensibly  into  the  firmer  substance  of  the  '  ectosarc' 
The  ectosarc,  E  C,  which  is  perfectly  pellucid,  forms  an  almost 
membranous  investment  to  the  endosarc  ;  still  it  is  not  possessed  of 
such  tenacity  as  to  oppose  a  solution  of  its  continuity  at  any  point,  for 


Fig.  519. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  Amoeha, 
proteus  :  E  C,  ectosarc  ;  E  N,  endosarc  ;  C  V,  con- 
tractile vesicle ;  N,  nucleus ;  P,  pseudopodia ; 
VIL,  villous  tuft. 
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the  introduction  of  alimentary  particles,  or  for  the  extrusion  of  effete 
matter  ; '  and  thus  there  is  no  evidence,  in  Amoeba  and  its  immediate 
allies,  of  the  existence  of  any  more  definite  orifice,  either  oral  or  anal, 
than  exists  in  other  rhizopods.     The  more  advanced  differentia- 
tion of  the  ectosarc  from  the  endosarc  of  Ammha  is  made  e^'ident 
by  the  effects  of  reagents.    If  an  Amoeba  radiona  be  treated  with 
a  dilute  alkaline  solution,  the  granular  and  molecular  endosarc . 
shrinks  together  and  retreats  towards  the  centre,  leaving  the  radia- 
ting extensions  of  the  ectosarc  in  the  condition  of  ca;cal  tubes,  of 
which  the  walls  are  not  soluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  either 
in  acetic  or  mineral  acids,  or  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  thus 
agreeing  with  the  envelope  noticed  by  Cohn  as  possessed  by  Para- 
mecium and  other  ciliated  Infusoria,  and  with  the  containing  mem- 
brane of  ordinary  animal  cells.    A  '  nucleus,'  N,  is  always  distinctly 
visible  in  Amoeba,  adherent  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  ectosarc,  and 
projecting  from  this  into  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  endosarc  ;  when 
most  perfectly  seen  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  clear  flattened  vesicle 
surrounding  a  solid  and  usually  spherical  nucleolus  ;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  first  expands  and  then  dissolves  when  treated 
with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  of  moderate  strength  ;  but  when 
treated  with  dilute  acid  it  is  rendered  darker  and  more  distinct,  in 
consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  a  finely  granular  substance  in 
the  clear  vesicular  space  that  surrounds  the  nucleolus.    A  '  contrac- 
tile vesicle,'  C  V,  seems  also  to  be  uniformly  present,  though  it 
does  not  usually  make  itself  so  conspicuous  by  its  external  prominence 
as  it  does  in  Actinojjhrys  ;  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  body 
is  often  prolonged  into  a  set  of  villous  processes,  VI  L,  the  presence 
of  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  mark  a  specific  distinction, 
but  which  seems  too  variable  and  transitory  to  be  so  regarded. 

The  pseudopodia,  which  are  not  appendages,  but  lobate  exten- 
sions of  the  body  itself,  are  few  in  number,  short,  broad,  and  rounded  ; 
and  their  outlines  present  a  sharpness  which  indicates  that  the 
substance  of  which  their  exterior  is  composed  possesses  considerable 
tenacity.  No  movement  of  granules  can  be  seen  to  take  place  along 
the  surface  of  the  pseudopodia  ;  and  when  two  of  these  organs  come 
into  contact,  they  scarcely  show  any  disposition  even  to  mutual 
cohesion,  still  less  to  fusion  of  their  substance.  Sometimes  the 
protrusion  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  ectosarc  alone,  but  more 
commonly  endosarc  also  extends  into  it,  and  an  active  current  of 
granules  may  be  seen  to  pass  from  what  was  previously  the  centre 
of  the  body  into  the  protruded  portion,  when  the  latter  is  undergoing 
rapid  elongation  ;  Avhilst  a  like  current  may  set  towards  the  centre 
of  the  body  from  some  other  protrusion  which  is  being  withdrawn 
into  it.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  an  Amaba  moves  from  place  to 
place,  a  protrusion  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  being  first  formed,  mto 

1  This  remarkable  character  has  been  stated  by  Professor  Huxley  in  the  following 
admirable  sentence:  '  Physically  the  ectosarc  might  be  ooinp.u-ed  to  the  a^^^ 
soap-bubble,  whicli,  though  fluid,  has  a  certam  viscosity  winch  not  o"l>  enables  '« 
particles  to  hold  together  and  form  a  continuous  sheet,  but  perni.t.  '^^'"f  P^'-^" 
into  or  through  the]  bubble  without  bursting  it,  the  walls  closing  together,  and 
covering  their  continuity  as  soon  as  the  rod  is  drawn  away. 
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which  the  substance  of  the  body  itself  is  gradually  transferred,  and 
another  protrusion  being  put  forth,  either  in  the  same  or  in  some 
different  direction,  so  soon  as  this  transference  has  been  accom- 
plished, or  even  before  it  is  complete.  The  kind  of  progression  thus 
executed  by  an  Amceha  is  described  by  most  observers  as  a  '  rolling  ' 
movement,  this  being  certainly  the  aspect  which  it  commonly 
seems  to  present  ;  but  it  is  maintained  by  MM.  Claparfede  and 
Lachmann  that  the  appearance  of  rolling  is  an  optical  illusion, 
since  the  nucleus  and  conti-actile  vesicle  always  maintain  the  same 
position  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  that  '  creeping '  would 
be  a  truer  description  of  the  mode  of  progression.  It  is  in  the 
course  of  this  movement  from  place  to  place  that  the  Amceha  en- 
counters particles  which  are  fitted  to  afford  it  nourishment  ;  and  it 
appears  to  receive  such  particles  into  its  interior  through  any  part 
of  the  ectosarc,  whether  of  the  body  itself  or  of  any  of  its  lobose 
expansions,  insoluble  particles  which  resist  the  digestive  process 

'  being  got  rid  of  in  the  like  primitive  fashion. 

If  may  often  be  seen  that  portions  of  the  sarcode-body  of  an 
Amceha,  detached  from  the  rest,  can  maintain  an  independent  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  separation  of  fragments  is  an 
ordinary  mode  of  increase  in  this  group.  When  a  pseudopodial  lobe 
has  been  put  forth  to  a  considerable  length,  and  has  become  en- 
larged and  fixed  at  its  extremity,  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
connecting  portion,  instead  of  either  drawing  the  body  towards  the 
fixed  point,  or  retracting  the  lobe  into  the  body,  causes  the  connect- 
ing band  to  thin  away  until  it  separates  ;  and  the  detached  portion 
speedily  shoots  out  pseudopodial  processes  of  its  own,  and  comports 
itself  in  all  respects  as  an  independent  Amceha.  Multiplication 
also  takes  place  by  regular  binary  subdivision.  Various  observers 
have  seen  phenomena  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  '  swarm-spores '  ^  or  of  the  development  of  cysts,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  number  of  protozoa  pass  during 
the  course  of  their  life  through  amajbiform  stages,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  taken  as  true  species  of  Amceha.  No  sexual  act  has 
been  certainly  recognised  as  part  of  the  life-history  of  Amceha,  the  ' 
union  of  two  or  more  individuals,  which  may  be  occasionally  wit- 
nessed, having  more  the  character  of  the  '  zygosis '  of  Actinophrys. 

A  sarcodic  organism  discovered  by  Greef,  and  named  by  him 
Pelomyxa  jxdustris  (fig.  520),  which  spreads  over  the  bottom  of 
stagnant  ponds  in  the  condition  of  slimy  masses  of  indefinite  form, 
exhibits  a  further  advance  upon  the  Amoeban  type.  The  substance 
of  its  body,  which  may  be  of  the  size  of  two  millimetres,  exhibits  a 
very  clear  differentiation  between  the  homogeneous  hyaline  ectosarc 
(B,  a,  cl),  and  the  contained  endosarc,  which  contains  such  a  multi- 
tude of  spherical  vacuoles,  h,  as  to  have  a  'vesicular'  or  frothy 
aspect.  When'  it  feeds  upon  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  it  inliabits,  its  body  acquires  a  blackish  hue, 

I  but  in  other  situations  it  may  be  colourless.    Besides  the  vacuoles 
there  are  seen  in  the  endosarc  a  great  number  of  nucleus-like  bodies, 

'  Prof.  A.  M.  Edwards  (U.S.A.)  in  Montlily  Microsc.  Joiirn.  vol.  viii.  1872,  p.  29. 
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e,  e,  and  also  many  hyaline  globular  brilliant  bodies,/,/,  which  are 
regarded  by  Greef  as  germs  or  swarm-spores  developerl  from  nucleoli 
set  free  within  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  by  the  bursting  of  the 
nuclei.  This  creature  during  the  active  period  of  its  life  moves  like 
an  ama3ba,  either  by  general  undulations  of  its  surface,  or  by  special 
pseudopodial  extensions,  d.  After  a  time,  however,  its  movements 
cease,  and  it  looks  as  if  dead  ;  but  by  the  giving  way  of  its  ecto-. 
sarc,  a  multitude  of  minute  amcebiform  bodies  break  forth,  each 
having  its  nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle.    These  at  first  live  as 


Fig.  hW.—Pclomyxa  paliistris:  A,  as  it  appears  when  m  amffiboid 
motion;  B,  portion  more  highly  magnified,  showing  a,  a,  the  hyahne 
ectosarc  ;  6,  one  of  the  vacuoles  of  the  eudosarc  ;  c,  rod-like  bodies  (pro- 
bably Bacteria)  scattered  through  the  endosaro;  d,  protruded  exten- 
sion of  ectosarc  with  endosaro  passing  into  it ;  e,  e,  nuclei ;  /,  /,  globular 
hyaline  bodies. 

Amoebm,  but  afterwards  pass  into  a  resting  state,  assuming  a  spherical 
or  oval  shape,  and  then  put  forth  flagella,  by  which  they  swim 
actively  for  a  time  ;  later  on,  they  probably  settle  down  to  develop 
themselves  into  the  parental  form.  _     ir  • 

The  Amojban  like  the  Actinophryan  type  shows  itselt  in  the 
testaceous  as  well  as  in  the  naked  form,  the  commonest  examples 
of  this  being  known  under  the  names  Arcella  and  Btfftugia.  ine 
body  of  the  former  is  enclosed  in  a  '  test '  composed  of  a  liorny 
membrane,  apparently  resembling  in  constitutioii  the  chitin  which 
"ives  solidity  to  the  integuments  of  insects  ;  it  is  usually  discoidai 
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(Qct  521,  C,  D)  with  one  face  flat  and  the  other  arched,  the  aperture 
bein"  in  the  centre  of  the  flat  side  ;  and  its  surface  is  often  marked 
with°a  minute  and  regular  pattern.  The  test  of  Difflugia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  or  less  pitcher-shaped  (A,  B),  and  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  minute  particles  of  gravel,  shell,  ifec.  cemented  together. 
In  each  of  these  genera  the  sarcode-body  resembles  that  of  Amoeba 
in  every  essential  particular,  the  contrast  being  very  marked  be- 
tween its  large,  distinct,  lobose-  extensions,  and  the  ramifying  and 
inosculating  pseudopodia  of  Gromia  (fig.  513).  In  each  case  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  sarcodic  body  will  put  forth  pseudopodia  of 
its  own  type  ;  and  the  separation  of  a  bud  or  gemmule  put  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  test  se^ms  to  be  an  ordinaiy  mode  of  propa- 
gation among  the  amcebans  thus  enclosed.  In  Arcella  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  pseudopodia  of  two  or  more  individuals  unite  by 
bridges  of  protoplasm,  and  afterwards  separate  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
almost  certain  that  this  is  a  true  '  conjugation,' and  not  a  mere 
'  zygosis.'  A  remarkable  method  of  reproduction  has  been  observed 
by  Gruber  in  Euglypha  alveolata  ;  in  an  active  form  highly  refractive 


Fig.  521. — Testaceous  forms  of  Avicehan  rliizopods :  A,  Difflugia 
jjroteif oralis ;  'B,  Difflugia  oblonga  ;  C,  Arcella  acuminata  ;  D, 
Arcella  dentata. 


bodies,  which,  seen  from  the  surface,  look  like  discs,  are  to  be  found 
beside  the  nucleus.  Reproduction  commences  with  the  protrusion 
of  protoplasm  from  the  orifice  of  the  test,  and,  later  on,  the  just- 
mentioned  bodies  pass  out  also,  and  form  a  covering  for  the  extruded 
protoplasm  ;  in  about  an  hour  the  process  is  complete,  but  the  new 
or  daughter-cell  is  still  without  a  nucleus.  This  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  mother,  which  increases  in  size,  elongates  greatly,  and  then 
becomes  constricted  ;  the  anterior  portion  passes  into  the  daughter- 
cell.  Here  we  have  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  formation  of 
the  test  by  the  parent- cell  and  the  rare  case  of  division  of  the  proto- 
plasmic body  preceding  that  of  its  nucleus. 

Many  testaceous  amcebans  have  been  recently  discovered,  which 
form  tests  of  remarkable  regularity  and  sometimes  of  singular 
beauty  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  whether  the 
minute  plates  of  which  they  are  composed  have  been  formed  by 
exudation  from  their  own  bodies  or  have  been  picked  up  from  the 
surface  over  which  the  animals  crawl.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  kind,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Qtiadrula  symmetrica  repre- 
sented in  fig.  522  ;  the  sarcode-body  is  here  encased  in  a  pear-shaped 
test,  of  glassy  transparence,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  square 
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plates  which  touch  each  other  by  their  edges.  The  sarcode-body 
does  not  usually  hll  the  test,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied 
by  a  clear  liquid,  and  traversed  by  bands  of  protoplasm.  In  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  is  seen  a  large  clear  spherical  nucleus, 
with  a  distinct  dark  nucleolus  ;  and  in  front  of  this  are  contractile 
vesicles,  usually  two  in  number.' 

Coccoliths  and  Coccospheres. — This  would  seem  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  description  of  certain  peculiar  little  bodies  found 
very  extensively  diffused  over  the  deep-sea  bottom,  especially  abound- 
ing in  the  Globigerina-mud, 
which  may  be  considered  as 
chalk  in  process  of  formation. 
It  was  in  the  specimens  of 
this  mud  brought  up  by  the 
'Cyclops'  soundings  in  1857 
that  Professor  Huxley  first 
found  the  Coccoliths  (fig.  523, 
1,  a)  which  Dr.  WaUich  in 
1860   found   aggregated  in 
the  spherical  masses  which  he 
designated  as  '  coccospheres ' 
(a).     Regarding  the  gelati- 
nous matrix  in  which  they 
were  imbedded  as  a  new  type 
of  the  Monerozoa  described  by 
Haeckel,  having  the  condition 
of   an   indefinitely  extend- 
ed   ^jteswiocZwim,  Professor 
Huxley  proposed  to  designate 
it  by  the  name  Bathyhius, 
indicative  of  its  habitat  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  ;  and 
this   idea  was  accepted  by 
Haeckel,  whose  representa- 
tion of  a  li\4ng  specimen  of 
Bathybius,  with  imbedded  coccoliths,  is  given  in  fig.  523,  3.  The 
observations  made  in  the  '  Challenger '  Expedition,  however,  have 
not  confirmed  this  view ;  the  supposed  Bathyhms  bemg  a  gelatmous 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  lime,  slowly  deposited  m  water 
to  which  strong  spirit  has  been  added.    Whatever  be  their  nature, 
coccoliths  and  coccospheres  are  bodies  of  great  interest  ;smce  their 
occurrence  in  chalk  and  in  very  early  limestones  is  an  additional  link 
in  the  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  formed  to  those  at  present  prevailing  on  the  sea-bed  of  the 
Atlantic  and  other  oceans.  Two  distinct  types  are  recogmsable  among 
the  coccoliths,  which  Professor  Huxley  has  designated  respectn  ely 
discoliths  and  cyatholiths.    The  former  are  round  or  oval  discs,  havmg 

1  See  especially  the  recent  admirtible  work  of  Professor  Leidy  on  the  fresh-water 
rhizopol  of^?he  United  States,  1880.  It  is  to  be  regretted  "-t  lts  „-^l«^'^^^'j^^,^„'^y 
and  opportunities  did  not  permit  him  tD  follow  out  the  life-histones  of  the  many 
interesting  forms  which  he  has  described  and  figur3d. 


Pig.  522. — Quadrula  symmetrica,  with 
extended  pseudopodia. 
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a  thick  strongly  refracting  rim  and  a  thinner  internal  portion,  the 
greiiter  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  slightly  opaque,  cloud-like 
patch  lying  round  a  central  corpuscle  (fig.  523,  5).  In  general,  the 
'  discoliths  '  are  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  slightly  concave  on  the 
other,  and  tlie  rim  is  raised  into  a  prominent  ridge  on  the  more 
convex  side  ;  so  that  wlien  viewed  edgewise  they  present  the  appear- 
ances shown  in  figs.  S,  0.    Their  length  is  ordinarily  between  -:^T^th. 


and  TiTnTfth  of  an  inch 


but  it  ranges  from  -^j^jf^th.  to  -j-^i^th.' 


The 


largest  are  commonly  free,  but  the  smallest  ai-e  generally  found  im- 
bedded among  heaps  of  granular  particles,  of  which  some  are  probably 
discoliths  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  The  '  cyatholiths,'  also, 
which  have  the  general  appearance  of  a  cup  and  saucer,  have,'wheii 
full  grown,  an  oval  contour,  though  they  are  often  circular  when 
immature.    They  are  convex  on  one  face  and  flat  or  concave  on  th'e 


Fig  523  -CoccoZiY7,s  and  Coccospheres :  1,  7,  cyatholiths  seen 
obliquely;  3,  cocoosphere  with  imbedded  cyatliolitlis ;  4,  coccolitlis  im- 
bedded m  supposed  protoplasmic  expansion  ;  5,  discolitli  seen  in  front 
view;  6,  cyatho  ith  seen  in  front  view,  showing  (1)  central  corpuscle,  (2) 
granular  zone,  (d)  transparent  outer  zone  ;  S,  9,  discoliths  seen  edgewise. 

Other  ;  and  when  left  to  themselves  they  lie  on  one  or  other  of  these 
two  faces.    In  either  of  these  aspects  they  seem  to  be  composed  of 
two  concentric  zones  (fig.  6,  2,  3)  surrounding  an  oval  thick-walled 
r  ""Ti  ^l"ch  is  a  clear  space  some- 

times divided  into  two.  The  zone  (2)  immediately  surrounding 
the  central  corpuscle  is  usually  more  or  less  distinctly  granular 
and  sometimes  has  an  almost  bead-like  margin.  The  narrowei' 
^""^  \  genera  ly  clear,,  transparent,  and  structureless, 
ohlin?,  ?  radiating  stride.    When  viewed  sidewise  or 

snif  t^I  however,  the  '  cyatholiths  '  are  found  to  have  a  form 
omewhat  resembling  that  of  a  shirt-stud  (figs.  1,  ^,  7).    Each  con 
Msts  0  a  lower  plate,  shaped  like  a  deep  saucer  or  watch-glass  •  of 
a  smaller  upper  plate,  which  is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  more  or 

ThiT'r'"T^^^  '  ^^'^  thick-walled,  flattened  corpuscle, 
^^hich  connects  these  two  plates  together  at  their  centres  ;  and  of 
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an  intermediate  granular  substance  which  more  or  less  completely 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  two  plates.    The  length  of  these 
cyatholiths  ranges  from  about  Ti!VTr*h  *o  ■STrtRr^'h  of  an  inch,  those  of 
^_!^th  of  an  inch  and  under  being  always  circular.    It  appears 
from  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  the  coccoliths  that  they  must 
mainly  consist  of  calcareous  matter,  as  they  i-eadily  dissolve,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  behind.    When  the  cyatholiths  are  treated  witt 
very  weak  acetic  acid,  the  central  corpuscle  rapidly  loses  its  strongly 
refracting  character  ;  and  there  remains  an  extremely  delicate, 
finely  granular  membranous  framework.    When  treated  with  iodine 
they  are  stained,  but  not  very  strongly,  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance being  the  most  affected.    Both  discoliths  and  cyatholiths  are 
completely  destroyed  by  strong  hot  solutions  of  caustic  potass  or 
soda.    The  coccosphcres  (fig.  3)  are  made  up  by  the  aggregation  of 
bodies  resembling  '  cyatholiths '  of  the  largest  size  in  all  but  the 
absence  of  the  granular  zone  ;  they  sometimes  attain  a  diameter  of 
1  th  of  an  inch.    What  is  their  relation  to  the  coccoliths,  and 
JSder  what  conditions  these  bodies  are  formed,  are  questions  whereon 
no  positive  judgment  can  be  at  present  given. 

Sporozoa. 

The  term  Sporozoa  has  been  applied  by  Leuckart  to  a  group  of 
protozoic  animals  of  which  the  well-known  Gregarimda  are  certamly 
members,  and  to  which  tlie  Myxosporidia  and  Sarcosporidia  may 
also  beloncr  They  are  especially  characterised  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  mode  of  reproduction,  in  which  a  period  of  encystation 
/which  mayor  may  not  be  preceded  by  conjugation)  is  succeeded 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  contained  protoplasm  into  a  large  number 

^The  Greglrinida  lead  a  parasitic  life,  and  may  often  be  met  with 
in  the  intestinal  canal  or  other  cavities  of  earthworms,  insects,  &c. 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  higher  animals.  An  individual  (^re^ctrvm 
essentially  consists  of  a  large  single  cell,  usually  more  or  less  ovate 
in  form,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  extraordmary  length  of  Ulo- 
thirds  of  an  inch?  A  sort  of  beak  or  proboscis  '^^^^^^'^'^llf^^^^ 
from  one  extremity  ;  and  in  some  instances  this  is  furnished  with  a 
circular  row  of  booklets,  closely  resembling  that  which  is  seen  on 
the  head  of  Taenia.  There  is  here  a  much  ^^^1^  Llltfe  5  er 
tion  between  the  cell-membrane  and  i  s  contents  than  exists  e  th^^^ 
in  Actinoplmj.  or  in  Amoeba;  and  in  tins  respect  we  ^^^J*  lo^^o^ 
Gregarina  as  representing  a  decided  advance  m  o^^anisat 
nourished  upon  the  juices  already  prepared  for  it  by  the  d  gestl^e 
operations  of  the  animal  which  it  infests,  it  has  no  need  of  an  such 
anmratus  for  the  introduction  of  solid  particles  into  the  inte^ioi  of 
rbody  asTs  provided  in  the  '  pseudopodia  '  of  the  rhizopods  and 
hi  the  oral  cilL  of  the  Infusoria.    Within  the  cavity  of  the  cell, 

1  Consult  the  memoir  by  Dr.  R.  ^i±':a  S^'l^  intesUnal 

SeeProt.Ed.  Van  Beneden  on  f^'^^.^"' "  p.  51,  and  vol. 

caanal  of  the  lobster)  in  Quart.  'Journ.  M^crosc.  Set.  n.s.  ^  ol.  x.  lb . u,  i 

si.  p.  242. 
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■^v-hose  contents  are  usually  milk-white  and  minutely  granular,  there 
is  generally  seen  a  pellucid  nucleus ;  and  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  cell  undergoes  duplicative  subdivision,  the  process  commences  in 
a  constriction  and  cleavage  of  this  nucleus.  The  membrane  and  its 
contents,  except  the  nucleus,  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  of  very  various  kinds  ;  there  is  a  forward 
movement  which  may  be  due,  as  suggested  by  Lankester,  to  the 
undulations  of  the  body.  The  cell  itself  may  undergo  contraction,  and 
consequent  change  in  form,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  locomotion  ;  circular  constrictions  may  extend  along  the  body  ; 
■  or  the  cell  may  bend  on  itself  and  again  straighten  out.  By  Van 
Beneden  the  contractility  of  the  cell  is  localised  in  a  layer  of  the 


Fig.  524.— Cyst  of  Monoajstis  agilis,  the  Gregarinid  of  the  earthwoi-m 
(750  diams.),  showing  ripe  chlamydospores  and  complete  absence  of 
any  residual  protoplasm  in  the  cyst.    (After  Professor  Kay  Lankester.) 

ectoplasm,  which  he  has  found  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  contractile 
fibrils.  When  the  process  of  encystation  commences  we  find  that, 
whatever  the  original  form  of  the  body  may  be,  it  becomes  globular^ 
ceases  to  move,  and  becomes  invested  by  a  structureless  'cyst,' 
withm  Avhich  tlie  substance  of  the  body  undergoes  a  singular  change. 
-Ihe  nucleus  disappears,  and  the  sarcodic  raa&»  breaks  up  into"  a 
series  of  globular  particles,  which  gradu-ally  resolve  themselves  (as 
shown  at  b,  c,  d,  e,  fig.  525)  into  forms  very  like  those  of  ^'m■{cufn', 
and  a  cyst  more  advanced,  and  greatly  magnified,  is  shown  in  fig.  524* 
-l-hese  ' pseudo-navicellte '  or  'spores,'  as  it  is  better  to  call  them,  are 
set  free  m  time  by  the  bursting  of  the  capsule  that  incloses  them  ;'and 
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they  develop  themselves  into  a  new  generation  of  Gregarinaj,  first 
passing  through  an  amoeba-like  stage.  A  sort  of  '  conjugation '  has. 
been  seen  to  take  place  between  two  individuals,  whose  bodies, 
coming  into  contact  with  each  other  by  corresponding  points,  first 
become  more  globular  in  shape,  and  are  then  encysted  by  the  forma- 


Fig  525  —Greqarina  Smnuriclis,  from  testis  of  TiiUfex  rivulcrtim 
two  adults  uniting:  a,  succeeding  stage;  &,  encystatiou  stage;  m  o. 
and  %  the  contents  are  seen  breaking  up;  ni  e  the  cbaractenst.o 
pseudo-navicellar  form  has  been  acqiured  by  the  spores.  (Aftei 
KijUiker.) 


of  Tlie  fdciform  germ ;  c,  and  spores  more  highly  magmfied-9  from 
the  side,  h  from  in  front. 
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tion  of  a  capsule  around  them  both  ;  the  partition-walls  between 
their  cavities  disappear  ;  and  the  substance  of  the  two  bodies 
becomes  completely  fused  together.  But  as  the  products  of  this 
<  zygosis  '  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  encysting  process, 
there  seeems  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  it,  like  the  '  conju- 
gation '  of  protophytes,  as  a  true  generative  act. 

The  Coccodia  (tig.  526)  are  Sporozoa  which  look  like  minute  ova, 
and  which  are  found  resting  within  the  cells  of  their  hosts  ;  the  young, 
developed  from  spores,  are  falciform  in  shape,  and,  moving  about 
actively,  are  able  to  penetrate  fresh  cells.  They  have  been  found 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  of  various  forms,  and  in  the  liver- 
of  vertebrates.  Some  parasites  found  in  the  blood,  such  as  Dre2mni- 
dium  rcmarum,  Lankester,  may  be  migrating  young. 

Of  the  imperfectly  known  Myxosjooriclia  it  may  be  said  that 
their  spores  are  the  bodies  which  are  known  as  '  psorosperms  '  ; 
while  the  bodies  observed  by  Rainey  and  others,  and  wrongly 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  cattle  plague,  are  sarcocystids  which 
live  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  mammals. 


Professor  Haeckel's  memoirs  on  Mone7-a  and  the  Gastrcea  Theory  will  be  found  in 
•successive numbers  of  the  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  beginning  with  1868,  and  in  a  collected 
•Term  in  the  two  parts  of  his  Biologisclie  Studien.  The  first  of  his  memoirs  on 
Monera  is  translated  in  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  8ci.  n.s.  vol.  ix.  1869  ;  and  the  first 
•of  his  papers  on  the  Gastrcea  Theortj  in  vol.  xiv.  1874,  of  the  same  journal.  See  also 
the  valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  Freshwater  JRhizopods,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Archer,  in  the 
cui-rent  series  of  the  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Sci. ;  the  important  memoirs  of  Hertwig 
and  Lesser  in  the  Archiv  filr  mikr.  Anat.  (especially  the  suppl.  Heft  to  Bd.  X.  1874), 
and  the  Presidential.Addresses  of  Professor  Alhnan  to  the  Linnean  Society  for  1876  and 
1877  (m  Nos.  69  and  71  of  its  Journal)  on  '  Recent  Eesearches  on  some  of  the  more 
simple  Saroode-Organisms,'  of  which  the  Author  has  freely  availed  himself ;  as  also  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Rhizopoda  and  Sporozoa  in  Professor  Biitschli's  edition  of 
Bronn's'iT/assera  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichs,  1880,  and  Professor  Ray  Tjankester's 
article, '  Protozoa,'  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  1885. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ANIMALCULES— INFUSOBIA  AND  BOTIFEEA 

Nothing  can  be  more  vague  or  scientifically  inappropriate  than  the- 
title  Animalcules  ;  since  it  only  expresses  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  beings  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  does  not  indicate  any  of  their 
characteristic  peculiarities.    In  the  infancy  of  microscopic  know- 
ledge, it  was  natural  to  associate  together  all  those  creatures  which 
could  only  be  discerned  at  all  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  and 
whose  internal  structure  could  not  be  clearly  made  out  with  the 
instruments  then  in  use  ;  and  thus  the  most  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  plants,  zoophytes,  minute  crustaceans,  larva;  of  Avorms, 
mofluscs,  &c.  came  to  be  aggregated  with  the  true  animalcules 
under  this  head.    The  class  was  being  gradually  limited  by  the 
removal  of  all  such  forms  as  could  be  referred  to  others  ;  but  still 
very  little  was  known  of  the  real  nature  of  those  that  remained  in 
it  until  the  study  was  taken  up  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  with  the- 
advantage  of  instruments  which  had  derived  new  and  vastly  im- 
proved capabilities  from  the  application  of  the  principle  of  achro- 
matism.   One  of  the  first  and  most  important  results  of  his  study, 
and  that  which  has  most  firmly  maintained  its  ground,  notwith- 
standing the  overthrow  of  Professor  Ehrenberg's  doctrines  on  other 
points,  was  the  separation  of  the  entire  assemblage  into  two  distmct 
o'roups,  having  scarcely  any  feature  in  common  except  their  minute 
size  one  being  of  very  low,  and  the  other  of  comparatively  high 
or<^anisation.    On  the  lower  group  he  conferred  the  designation  of 
Polygastrica  (many-stomached),  in  consequence  of  having  been  led 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  organisation  which  the  united  voice  ot  the 
most  trustworthy  observers  now  pronounces  to  be  erroneous  ;  and 
as  the  retention  of  this  term  must  tend  to  perpetuate  the  error  it 
is  well  to  fall  back  on  the  name  Infusoria,  or  mfusory  animalcules, 
which  simply  expresses  their  almost  universal  prevalence  in  mtusious 
of  organic  matter.     To  the  higher  group  Professor  Ehrenberg  s 
n^me  Hotifera  or  Rotatoria  is,  on  the  whole,  very  appropriate,  as 
si<^nificanc  of  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  cilia  upon  the 
anterior  parts  of  their  bodies,  which,  in  some  of  their  most  common 
forms,  gives  the  appearance  (when  the  cilia  are  m  action)  of  whee  s 
in  revofution;  the  group,  however,  includes  many  ^^nibers  in  ^^dnch 
the  ciliated  lobes  are  so  formed  as  not  to  bear  the  least  resenib  ance 
to  wheels.    In  their  general  organisation  these   wheel-aninialcu  es 
stand  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  unicellular  Infusoria,  but  it 
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is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  their  relationship  to  other  groups  of 
'.Vermes.'  Notwithstanding?  the  wide  zoological  separation  between 
these  two  kinds  of  animalcules,  it  seems  most  suitable  to  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  to  treat  of  them  in  connection  with  one  another  ; 
since  the  microscopist  continually  tinds  them  associated  together, 
and  studies  them  under  similar  conditions. 

Section  I. — Infdsoeia. 

This  tei-m,  as  now  limited  by  the  separation  of  the  Rhizojmda 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Eotifera  on  the  other,  is  applied  to  a 
far  smaller  range  of  forms  than  was  included  by  Professor  Ehren- 
berg  under  the  name  of  '  polygastric '  animalcules.  For  a  large 
section  of  these,  including  the  Desmidicccere,  Diatomacece,  Volvocinece, 
and  many  other  protophytes,  have  been  transferred  by  general 
(though  not  universal)  consent  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And 
it  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  the  reputed  Infusoria  may  be  but 
larval  forms  of  higher  organisms,  instead  of  being  themselves  com- 
plete animals.  Still  an  extensive  group  remains,  of  wliich  no  other 
account  can  at  present  be  given  than  that  the  beings  of  which  it  is 
composed  go  through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  in  a  grade  of  existence  which  is  essentially 
protozoic,  each  individual  apparently  consisting  of  but  a  single  cell, 
though  its  parts  are  often  so  highly  differentiated  as  to  represent 
(only,  however,  by  way  of  analogy)  the  '  organs '  of  the  higher 
animals  after  which  they  are  usually  named. 

Among  the  ciliaie  Infusoria,  which  form  not  only  by  far  the 
largest,  but  also  the  most  characteristic  division  of  the  group,  there 
is  probably  none  save  such  as  are  degraded  by  parasitic  habits 
which  has  not  a  mouth,  or  permanent  orifice  for  the  introduction 
of  food,  which  is  driven  towards  it  by  ciliary  currents  ;  while  a 
distinct  anal  orifice,  for  the  ejection  of  the  indigestible  residue,  is 
not  infrequently  present.  The  mouth  is  often  furnished  with  a 
dental  armature,  and  leads  to  an  oesophageal  canal,  down  which 
the  food  passes  into  the  digestive  cavity.  This  cavity  is  still 
occupied,  however,  as  in  rhizopods,  by  the  endosarc  of  the  cell ;  but 
instead  of  lying  in  mere  vacuoles  formed  in  the  midst  of  this,  the 
food-particles  are  usually  aggregated,  dilring  their  passage  down 
the  oesophagus,  into  minute  pellets,  each  of  which  receives  a  special 
investment  of  firm  protoplasm,  constituting  it  a  digestive  vesicle 
(fig.  531)  ;  and  these  go  through  a  sort  of  circulation  within  the 
cell-cavity. 

The  '  contractile  vesicles,'  again,  attain  a  much  higher  develop- 
ment in  this  group,  and  are  sometimes  in  connection  with  a  network 
of  canals  channelled  out  in  the  '  ectosarc ' ;  while  their  rhythmical 
action  resembles  that  of  the  circulatory  and  resjnratory  apparatus 
of  higher  animals.  There  is  ample  evidence,  also,  of  the  presence 
of  a  specially  contractile  modification  of  the  protoplasmic  substance, 
having  the  action  (though  not  the  structure)  of  muscular  fibre  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  movements  of  the  active  free-swimming 
Infusoria  are  directed,  so  as  to  avoid  obstacles  and  find  out  passages, 
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seems  to  indicate  that  another  poi'tion  of  their  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance must  have  to  a  certain  degree  the  special  endowments  which  s 
characterise  the  nervous  systems  of  higher  animals.    Altogether,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  ciliate  Infusoria  the  life  of  the  single  cell 
finds  its  highest  exjn'ession.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  ciliate  Infusoria, 
however,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  notice  two  smaller  groups — the 
flagellate  and  the  suctorial — which,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  structure  and  actions,  are  now  ranked  as  distinct,  and  of 
whose  'unicellular'  character  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
since  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  'closed'  cells,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able morphologically  from  those  of  protophytes. 

Plagellata. — Our  knowledge  of  this  tribe  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented in  recent  years,  not  only  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  variety 
of  new  forms,  but  still  more  by  the  careful  study  of  the  life-history 
of  several  among  them.  The  monads,  properly  so  called,^  which  are 
amongst  the  smallest  living  things  at  present  known,  are  its  simplest 
representatives  ;  but  it  also  includes  organisms  of  much  greater 
complexity  ;  and  some  of  its  composite  forms  seem  to  have  a  very 
remarkable  relation  to  sponges.  The  Manas  lens,  long  familiar 
to  microscopists  as  occurring  in  stagnant  waters  and  infusions  of 
decomposing  organic  matter,  is  a  spheroidal  particle  of  protoplasm, 
from  1,     „th  to  g-gVo^^  inch  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a  delicate 

hyaline  investment  or  'ectosarc,'  and  moving  freely  through  the 
water  by  the  lashing  action  of  its  slender  flagellum,  whose  length 
is  from  three  to  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Within  the 
body  may  be  seen  a  variable  number  of  vacuoles  ;  and  tliese  are 
occasionally  occupied  by  particles  distinguishable  by  their  colour, 
which  have  been  introduced  as  food.  These  seem  to  enter  the  body, 
not  by  any  definite  mouth  (or  permanent  opening  in  the  ectosarc), 
but  through  an  aperture  that  forms  itself  in  some  part  of  the  oral 
region  near  the  base  of  the  flagellum.  In  some  true  MonadiiuB 
neither  nucleus  nor  contractile  vesicle  is  distinguishable,  but  in 
the  majority  a  nucleus  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  life-history  of 
several  simple  Monadince  presenting  themselves  in  infusions  of 
decaying  animal  matter  (a  cod's  head  being  found  the  most  pro- 
ductive material)  has  been  studied  with  admirable  perseverance 

'  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  unicellular  nature  of  tlie  Infusoria  lias  been  a  subject  of 
keen  controversy  among  zoologists  from  the  time  when  it  was  iirst  definitely  put 
forward  by  Von  Siebold  {Lehrhiich  der  vergleich.  Anat.  Berlin,  1845)  in  opposition 
to  the  then  paramount  doctrine  of  Blirenberg  as  to  the  complexity  of  their  organisa- 
tion, which  had  as  yet  been  called  in  question  only  by  Dujardin  {Hist.  Nat.  des 
Infusoires,  Paris,  1841).  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  convergence  of 
opinion  in  the  direction  above  indicated ;  which  has  been  brought  about  in  great 
degree  by  tlie  contrast  between  t\\e  protozoic  simplicity  of  the  reproductive  and  de- 
velopmental processes  in  Infusoria,  as,  for  example,  shown  by  Dalliuger  and  Drysdale, 
and  by  the  former  alone  in  the  life-histories  of  the  Saprophytes,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  like  processes  as  seen  in  even  the  lowest  of  the  Mctazoa,  which  has  been 
specially  and  forcibly  insisted  on  by  Haeckel  ('  Zur  Morphologic  der  Lifusonen, 
Jenaiache  Zeitschr.  'Bd.  vii.  1873).  An  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  discussion 
was  given  by  Professor  Allman  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Lmnean  Society  m 

2  'xjje  family  Monadina  of  Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
forms  now  known  to  be  of  very  dissimilar  nature,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 
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and  thoroughness  by  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale,  of  wliose  im- 
j)ortant  observations  a  general  summary  will  now  be  given.' 

The  present  Editor,  while  adopting  the  lead  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
_greatly  doubts  the  suitability  or  correctness  of  the  sapro-pliytic  monad 
forms  appearing  at  this  place  in  the  organic  series.  They  possess 
features  that  ally  them,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  much  more 
nearly  to  the  vegetable  series,  and  indicate  affinities  with  certain 
Nostocacese  and  the  Bacteria  ;  wliile  a  leaning  to  the  Mycetozoa  and 
the  clilorophyllaceous  Algfe,  and  even  some  forms  of  Fungi,  is  quite 
apparent  to  the  careful  student. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  looking  at  the  saprophytic  monad 
forms  as  a  possibly  degraded  but  still  specialised  group.  In  common 
with  saprophytic  Bacteria,  they  are  specifically  related  to  the  setting 
up  and  carrying  on  of  decomposition  in  dead  organic  tissues.  In 
organic  infusions  and  films  of  gelatine,  or  tubes  of  agar-agar,  the 
bacterial  forms  are,  as  a  rule,  enough  to  set  up  and  carry  on  the 
destructive  ferment.  But  where  great  masses  of  tissue  are  decom- 
posing, the  presence  of  the  larger  monad  forms  is  certain  and  in- 
evitable ;  and  by  them,  accompanied  by  the  Bacteria,  the  processes 
of  fermentative  rotting  are  carried  to  the  end. 

It  is  their  morphology  which  points  to  the  Flagellata,  and  we 
should  incline  to  consider  them  a  degenerate,  and  by  degeneration 
specialised  form  of  the  Flagellata  if  they — about  eight  or  nine  dis- 
tinct forms  in  this  latitude — belong  properly  to  the  Flagellata  at  all. 

The  simplest  of  these  organisms  is  represented  in  fig.  i,  Plate 
XIII,  A.  It  has  been  named  by  Saville  Kent  Monas  Dallingeri, 
and  has  by  comparison  a  simple  life- history.  As  it  is  with  the 
entire  group,  all  is  subservient  to  rapidity  of  multiplication  ;  and 
there  are  two  methods  in  which  this  is  effected.  The  first  and  com- 
monest is  by  fission ;  fig.  i.  A,  represents  the  normal  form  of  the 
organism.  It  has  a  long  diameter  of  about  the  -^Viyth  of  an  inch, 
and  has  great  ease  and  grace,  and  relative  power  of  movement. 
In  a  certain  stage  of  its  history  as  it  swims  freely  there  sud- 
denly appears  a  constriction  across  its  body,  as  in  fig.  2.  This  is  at 
once  accompanied  by  an  apparent  eflfort  of  the  opposite  flagella  to 
pull  against  each  other  ;  the  consequence  is  a  very  rapid  stretching 
of  a  neck  of  sarcode  between  two  halves  of  the  body,  as  at  fig.  3. 
This  becomes  longer,  as  at  4,  and  attains  the  length  of  two  flagella 
as  at  5,  when  the  two  dividing  halves  approach  and  mutually  dart 
from  each  other,  snapping  the  connecting  fibre  of  sarcode  in  the 
middle,  so  that  two  perfect  forms  are  set  free,  as  in  6  and  7. 

This,  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  three  minutes,  is  once  more 
feegun  and  carried  on  in  each  half  successively,  so  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  the  form  by  this  means  in  rapid  geometric  ratio. 
_  But  this  is  an  exhaustive  process  vitally,  for  after  a  period  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  days  there  always  appears  in  the  unaltered 
«nd  unchanged  field  of  observation  normal  forms,  with  a  remarkable 

*  See  their  successive  papers  in  the  Monthly  Microsc.  Jonrn.  vol.  x.  1873, 
pp.53,  245;  vol.  xi.  1874,  jjp.  7,69,97;  vol.  xii.  i874,  p.  201;  and  vol.  xiii.  1875, 
P- 185 ;  and  Proceed.  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  x.xvii.  1878,  p.  882.  But  especially  for  the  latest 
results  with  recent  objectives,  Journ.  Boy.  Micro.  Soc.  vol.  v.  1885,  p.  177 :  vol.  vi. 
P- 193;  vol.  vii.  p.  185;  vol.  viii.  p.  177. 
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diffluent  or  am wba-like  envelope,  as  seen  in  figs.  8  and  9,  A.  These 
sometimes  swim  and  sometimes  creep,  amoeba-like,  by  pseudopodia  ; 
but  directly  the  diffluent  sarcode  of  one  touches  that  of  anothei- 
they  at  once  melt  together,  as  in  fig.  lo,  A.    This  leads  to  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  oval  bodies  of  the  two  organism.s,  as  in  fig.  ii,  B. 
resulting  in  their  fusion,  as  in  figs.  12,  13,  14,  and  a  still  condition 
of  the  sac  (fig.  14)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  hours  ;  when  it 
bursts,  as  seen  in  fig.  15,  pouring  out  an  immense  host  of  exquisitely 
minute  spores,  as  shown  in  fig.  15.   These  are  opaque  or  semi-opaque, 
but  by  observation  upon  them  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  Fahr.,  ■ 
they  in  the  course  of  thirty  minutes  become  transparent,  elongate, 
as  in  figs.  16  and  17,  and,  coiatinuing  to  grow,  assume  the  conditions- 
and  sizes  represented  in  figs.  18  and  19  ;  and  we  were  able  to  trace 
them  through  all  their  changes  of  growth  from  the  spore  into  the- 
adult  condition,  as  at  fig.  20,  until  they  entered  upon  and  passed' 
through  the  self -division  into  two  described  and  figured  in  A. 

The  next  form,  though  even  more  simple  in  appearance,  has  a  ■ 
much  more  complex  morphological  history.    It  is  seen  in  its  normal 
form  in  fig.  i,  C.    It  has  but  one  flagellum,  and,  as  we  believe,  on' 
that  account  has  a  much  more  restricted  power  of  movement.  It' 
is  from  the  g-oVo^^^  7Tnro'''l^  of  an  inch  in  long  diameter.  In 

its  motion  at  one  stage  of  its  life  its  oval  body  becomes  uncertain  in; 
form,  as  seen  in  2,  3,  4,  C  ;  but  when  this  has  continued  for  not- 
more  than  a  minute,  the  flagellum  falls  in  upon  the  body,  as  in  4,- 
and  the  organism  becomes  perfectly  still.    In  this  condition,  after  a 
space  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  two  white  bars  at  right 
angles  suddenly  appear,  as  irL  fig.  5  ;  this  is  almost  immediately- 
followed  by  another  and  a  similar  one  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  as 
in  fig.  6.    Then  the  circumference  of  the  flattened  sphere  twists,  ' 
leaving  the  centre  unaffected,  so  that  the  body  assumes  a  turbined 
appearance,  as  seen  in  fig.  7.  .After  this  the  interior  substance  breaks 
up,  and  becomes  a  knot  of  slightly  moving  but  compact  forms,  as  in 
fig.  8  ;  which  remains  in  this  state  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  becomes  dissociated,  as  in  fig.  9  ;  so  that  we  have' 
here  a  complex  form  of  multiple  partition,  giving  rise  to  enormous' 
numbers,  because,  although  much  smaller  than  the  form  in  which 
they  arose,  they  consume  and  assimilate  food  all  over,  and  are^ 
simply  swimming  in  their  pabulum,  and  so  rapidly  reach  the  normal 
size,  when  they  each  enter  upon  and  pass  through  a  similar  process. 

But  here  also  at  certain  periods  there  appeared  forms  that  in- 
augurate distinctly  genetic  processes.  A  form  like  fig.  10,  C,  appears, 
larger  than  the  normal  form,  and  always  mottled  in  the  part  near- 
est the  flagellum.  These  forms  rapidly  attached  themselves  to  the 
normal  forms,  as  seen  in  fig.  1 1 ,  which  resulted  in  a  blending  of  the 
two  as  they  swam  together,  until  '  either  was  melted  into  other ' ;  and 
a  still  sac,  shown  in  fig.  12,  resulted. 

This  remained  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  absolutely  inert  ;• 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  burst,  as  seen  in  fig.  13,  D,  and 
poured  out  an  enormously  difi'usive  fluid,  which  as  it  flowed  into  the- 
surrounding  water  appeared  like  a  denser  fluid,  diffusing  itself  through 
one  of  less  density  ;  but  no  spores  were  at  this  stage  at  all  apparent.  It- 
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was  only  after  much  effort  that  we  at  last,  by  keeping  the  finest  of  our 
lenses  near  the  mouth  of  the  empty  sac,  were  able  to  discover,  where 
before  nothing  was  visible,  the  appearance  of  minute  specks,  which 
became  larger  and  larger,  growing  as  seen  in  14,  15,  16,  17,  until 
the  adult  size  was  reached j  as  at  18,  and  by  the  act  of  multipartition 
on  the  part  of  one  of  these,  watched  from  its  first  disclosure  by  the 
microscope,  we  were  able  to  re-enter  the  cycle  of  its  life-history. 

The  third  form,  which  we  may  here  consider  fully,  so  as  to  present 
a  good  group  of  histories  typical  in  their  presentation  of  the  morpho- 
logy of  the  whole  of  the  monad-saprophytes  as  v/e  at  jaresent  know 
them,  is  given  in  E  and  F,  Plate  XIII. 

The  monad  has  been  named  by  S.  Kent  Dallingeria  Drysdali. 
The  form  more  recently  and  completely  studied  by  Mr.  Dallinger — 
with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  trained  experience,  and  under 
objectives  of  the  highest  quality  and  greatest  magnifying  power — is 
seen  in  its  normal  shape  in  fig.  1,  is  a  long  oval,  slightly  constricted 
in  the  middle,  and  having  a  kind  of  pointed  neck  (a),  from  which 
proceeds  a  flagellum  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  body.  From 
the  shoulder-like  projections  behind  this  {b,  c,)  arise  two  other  long 
and  tine  flagella,  which  are  directed  backwards.    The  sarcode-body 
is  clear,  and  apparently  structureless,  with  minute  vacuoles  dis- 
tributed through  it ;  and  in  its  hinder  part  a  nucleus  {d)  is  dis- 
tinguishable.   The  extreme  length  of.  the  body  is  seldom  more  than 
the  qnjVo^li  of  an  inch,  and  is  often  the  ^-^L__th.    This  monad  swims, 
with  great  rapidity,  its  movements,  which  are  graceful  and  varied, 
being  produced  by  the  action  of  the  flagella,  which  can  not  only 
impel  it  in  any  direction,  but  can  sviddenly  reverse  its  course  or  check 
it  altogether.    But  besides  this  free-swimming  movement,  a  very 
curious  '  springing '  action  is  performed  by  this  monad  when  the  de- 
composing organic  matter  of  the  infusion  is  breaking  up,  the  process, 
of  disintegration  being  apparently  assisted  by  it.    The  two  posterior 
flagella  anchor  themselves  and  coil  into  a  spiral,  and  the  body  then 
darts  forwards  and  upwards,  until  the  anchored  flagella  straighten 
out  again,  when  the  body  falls  forward  to  its  horizontal  position,  to- 
be  again  drawn  back  by  the  spiral  coiling  of  the  anchored  flagella. 
This  monad  multiplies  by  longitudinal  fission,  the  first  stage  of 
which  is  the  splitting  of  the  anterior  flagellum  into  two  (fig.  2,  «,  h), 
and  a  movement  of  the  nucleus  (c)  towards  the  centre.    In  the  course 
oifrom  tJiirfy  to  sixty  seconds  the  fission  extends  down  the  neck  (fig. 
3,  a )  ;  a  line  of  di\-ision  is  also  seen  at  the  posterior  end  (c),  and  the 
nucleus  (b)  shows  an  incipient  cleavage.    In  a  few  seconds  the 
cleavage-line  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  the  separa- 
tion being  widest  posterioi-ly  (fig.  4,  a)  ;  and  in  from  one  to  four 
minutes  the  cleavage  becomes  almost  complete  (tig.  5),  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  with  the  two  halves  (a  and  b)  of  the  original  nucleus, 
being  now  quite  disconnected,  though  the  anterior  parts  are  still 
held  together  by  a  transverse  band  of  sarcode,  as  seen  in  fig.  6,  which 
continues  to  rapidly  elongate,  as  in  fig.  7,  and  becomes  the  length  of 
two  side  flagella,  as  in  fi'g.  8.    The  forms  then  approach  and  rapidly 
recede  from  each  other,  snapping  the  cord,  as  in  figs.  9  and  10.  In 
this  way  tioo  forms  exist  instead  of  one  ;  and  each  of  these  almost 
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immediately  enters  upon  and  passes  through  the  same  process  of  fission, 
which  from  tirst  to  last  is  completed  in  from  four  to  seven  minutes ; 
-and  being  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  tliis  mode  of  multipli- 
cation  produces  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  monads. 

Such  fission  does  not,  howevei-,  continue  indefinitely,  for  after 
a  successive  series  of  fissions,  followed  in  one  of  the  divided  bodies 
for  eight  or  nine  hours,  certain  individuals  do  not  again  enter  upon 
the  process  of  fission,  but  undergo  a  peculiar  change,  which  shows 
itself  tirst  in  the  absorption  of  the  two  lateral  flagella  and  the  great 
development  of  the  nucleus,  and  afterwards  in  the  formation  of  a 
transverse  granular  band  across  the  middle  of  the  body  (fig.  ll,  E). 
One  of  these  altered  forms,  swimming  into  a  group  in  the  '  springing ' 
state,  within  a  few  seconds  firmly  attaches  itself  to  one  of  them,  which 
at  once  unanchors  itself,  and  the  two  swim  freely  and  vigorously  about, 
shown  in  fig.  12,  generally  for  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes. 
Gradually,  however,  a  'fusion'  of  the  two  bodies  and  of  their  re- 
spective nuclei  takes  place,  the  two  trailing  flagella  of  the  '  springing ' 
form  being  drawn  in  (fig.  13,  F)  ;  and  in  a  short  time  longer  the  two 
anterior  flagella  also  disappear,  and  all  trace  of  the  separate  bodies  is 
lost,  the  nuclei  vanish,  and  the  resultant  is  an  irregular  amoeboid  mass 
(fig.  14),  which  gradually  acquires  the  smooth,  distended,  and  'still' 
condition  represented  in  fig.  1 4,  a.    This  is  a  cyst  filled  with  repro- 
ductive particles  of   such   extraordinary   minuteness  that,  when 
emitted  from  the  ends  of  the  cyst  (tig.  15,  a)  after  the  lapse  of  four 
or  five  hours,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  under  an  amplification 
of  5000  diameters,  with  perfect  central  illumination,  i.e.  the  full 
cone  of  a  large-angled  condenser.    Yet  these  particles,  when  con- 
tinuously watched,  are  soon  observed  to  enlarge  and  to  undergo 
elongation  (figs.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20),  and  within  two  hours  after  their 
emission  from  the  sac  the  anterior  fiagellum,  and  afterwards  the  two 
lateral  flagella  (fig.  19),  can  be  distinguished.    Slight  movements  then 
commence,  the  neck-like  protrusion   shows  itself    and  in  about 
half  an  hour  more  the  regular  swimming  action  begins.  About 
four  hours  after  the  escape  of  its  germ  from  the  sac,  the  monad 
acquires  its  characteristic  form  (fig.  2l),  though  still  only  one-half  the 
length  of  its  parent ;  but  this  it  attains  in  another  hour,  and  the 
process  of  multiplication  by  fission,  as  already  described,  commences 
very  soon  afterwards.    There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the , 
'  conjugation '  of  two  individuals,  followed  by  the  transformation  of 
their  fused  bodies  into  a  sac  filled  with  reproductive  germs,  is  to  be 
regarded  (as  in  protophytes)  in  the  light  of  a  true  generative  process; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  indication  of  sexual  distinction 
here  marked  by  the  difterent  states  of  the  two  conjugating  individuals. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire  life-cycle  of  this  monad 
has  thus  been  elucidated  ;  and  it  will  now  be  suflicient  to  notice  the 
principal  diversities  observed  by  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  m 
the  life-cycles  of  the  other  monadine  forms  which  they  have  studied. 

The  hi-flacjelkcte  or  '  acorn '  monad  of  the  same  observers  (identi- 
fied by  Kent  with  the  Polytoma  tivella  of  Ehrenberg)  presents  some 
remar  kable  peculiarities  in  its  mode  of  reproduction.  Its  binary 
-fission  extends  only  to  the  protoplasmic  subst«>.nce  of  its  body,  leaving 
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its  envelope  entire  ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  as  many  as  six- 
teen segments,  each  attainmg  the  likeness  of  the  parent,  are  seen  thus 
enclosed,  theii'  flagella  protruding  through  the  general  investment. 
Tliis  compound  state  being  supposed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  the  normal 
one,  he  named  it  accordingly.  But  the  parent-cyst  soon  bursts, 
and  sets  free  the  contained  '  macro-spores,'  which  swim  about  freely, 
and  soon  attain  the  size  of  the  parent.  Again,  the  _  posterior  part 
of  the  body  of  certain  individuals  shows  an  accumulation  of  granular 
protoplasm,  giving  to  that  region  a  roughened  acorn-cup-like  aspect  ; 
the  bursting  of  the  projection,  while  the  creature  is  actively  swimming 
through  the  water,  sets  free  a  multitude  of  indefinitely  shaped  granular 
fragments,  within  each  of  which  a  minute  bacterium-like  corpuscle 
is  developed  ;  and  this,  on  its  release,  acquires  in  a  few  hours  the 
size  and  form  of  the  original  monad.  This  process  seems  analogous 
to  the  development  of  'micro-spores'  among  protopliytes  by  the 
direct  breaking  up  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is,  like  the  previous  pro- 
cess, non-sexual  or  gonidicd,  the  true  generative  process  consisting 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  in  the  '  conjugation '  of  two  indi- 
viduals, with  the  usual  results. 

The  hooked  monad  {Heteromita  imcinata,  Kent)  is  another  bi- 
flagellate  form,  usually  ovate  with  one  end  pointed,  and  from  a^^tb 
to  77JL_th  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  peculiar  character  of  its  flagella,  of  whicli  the  one  that 
projects  forward  is  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
is  permanently  hooked,  while  the  other,  whose  length  is  about  twice 
that  of  the  body,  is  directed  backwards,  flowing  in  graceful  curves. 
Its  motion  consists  of  a  succession  of  springs  or  jerks  rapidly  follow- 
ing each  other,  which  seems  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hooked 
flagellum.  Multiplication  takes  place  by  transverse  fission,  and  con- 
tinues uninterruptedly  for  several  days.  A  difi'erence  then  becomes 
perceptible  between  larger  and  smaller  individuals,  the  former 
being  further  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
contractile  vesicle  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  Conjugation 
occurs  between  one  of  the  larger  and  one  of  the  smaller  forms,  the 
latter  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  larger  ;  and 
the  resulting  product  is  a  spherical  cyst,  which  soon  begins  to 
exhibit  a  cleavage-process  in  its  interior.  This  continues  until  the 
whole  of  its  sarcodic  substance  is  subdivided  into  minute  oval 
particles,  which  are  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  cyst,  and  of 
which  each  is  usually  furnished  with  a  single  flagellum,  by  whose 
lashing  movement  it  swims  freely.  These  germs  speedily  attain  the 
size  and  form  of  the  parent,  and  then  begin  to  multiply  by  transverse 
fission,  thus  completing  the  '  genetic  '  cycle. 

The  calycine  monad  of  the  same  observers  [Tetramitus  rostratus, 
Perty)  has  a  length  of  from  ■^I'jTjth  to  xtj'oti*^  of  an  inch,  and  a 
compressed  body  tapering  backwards  to  a  point.  Its  four  flagella 
(which  constitute  its  generic  distinction)  arise  nearly  together  from 
the  flattened  front  of  the  body,  and  its  swimming  movement  is  a 
graceful  gliding.  Near  the  base  of  the  flagella  are  a  pair  of  contractile 
vesicles,  and  further  behind  is  a  large  nucleus.  Multiplication  takes 
place  by  longitudinal  fission,  which  is  preceded  by  a  change  to  a  semi- 
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iiraojboid  state.  This  gives  place  to  a  moi'e  I'egular  pear-like  form, 
the  four  flagella  issuing  from  the  large  end  ;  and  the  fission  commences 
at  their  base,  two  pairs  being  separated  by  the  cleavage-plane.  The 
nucleus  also  undergoes  cleavage,  and  its  two  halves  are  carried  apart 
by  the  backward  extension  of  the  cleavage.  The  two  half-bodies 
■at  last  remain  connected  only  by  their  hinder  prolongations,  which 
speedily  give  way,  and  set  them  free.  Each,  however,  has,  as  yet, 
only  two  flagella  ;  but  these  speedily  fix  themselves  by  their  free 
extremities,  undergo  a  rapid  vibratory  movement,  and  in  the  course 
of  about  two  minutes  split  themselves  from  end  to  end.  A  still 
more  complete  change  into  the  amoeboid  condition,  in  which  the 
•creature  not  only  moves,  but  also  feeds,  like  an  Amoeba,  (devouring  all 
the  living  and  dead  Bacteria  in  its  neighbourhood),  occurs  previously 
to  '  conjugation '  ;  and  this  takes  place  between  two  of  the  amoeboid 
forms,  which  begin  to  blend  into  each  other  almost  immediately 
upon  coming  into  contact.  The  conjugated  bodies,  however,  swim 
freely  about  for  a  time,  the  two  sets  of  flagella  apparently  acting  in 
concert.  But  by  the  end  of  about  eighteen  hours  the  fusion  of 
the  bodies  and  nuclei  is  complete,  the  flagella  are  lost,  and  a 
spherical  distended  sac  is  then  formed,  which,  in  a  few  hours  more 
without  any  violent  splitting  or  breaking  up,  sets  free  innumerable 
masses  of  reproductive  particles.  These  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  2500  diameters  can  be  just  recognised  as  oval  granules,  which 
rapidly  develop  themselves  into  the  likeness  of  their  parents,  and 
in  their  turn  multiply  by  duplicative  fission,  thus  completing  the 
'  genetic '  cycle. 

One  of  the  most  important  researches  thus  ably  prosecuted  by 
Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  has  reference  to  the  temperatures 
respectively  endurable  by  the  adult  or  developed  forms  of  these 
monads,  and  by  their  reproductive  germs.  A  large  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  several  forms  now  described  indubitably  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  adult  forms,  as  well  as  all  those  which  had 
reached  a  stage  of  development  in  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  reproductive  granules,  are  utterly  destroyed  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  150°  Fahr.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reproductive  granules 
•emitted  from  the  cysts  that  originate  in  '  conjugation '  were  found 
■capable  of  sustaining  a  fluid  heat  of  220°,  and  a  dry  heat  of  about 
30°  more,  those  of  the  Cercomonad  survi^Ting  exposure  to  a  dry  heat  of 
300°  Fahr.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  '  spontaneous  generation,'  or  abiogenesis  ;  since  it  shows 
that  germs  capable  of  surviving  desiccation  maybe  everywhere  diffused 
through  the  air,  and  may,  on  account  of  their  extreme  minuteness 
(as  they  certainly  do  not  exceed  Wo ootli  of  an  inch  in  diameter), 
altoi-ether  escape  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  the  most  thorough 
cleansing  processes  ;  while  (2)  their  extraordinary  power  of  resistmg 
heat  will  prevent  these  germs  from  being  killed,  either  by  boiling,  or 
lay  dry-heating  up  to  even  300°  Fahr.i 

Beyond  these  facts  others  of  some  importance,  as  well  as  a  new 

1  Descriptions  of  tlie  special  apparatus  used  by  Messrs.  DaUinger  and  Drysdale 
in  their  researches  wiU  be  found  in  Monthly  Micros.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  1874,  p.  J<  , 
vol.  XV.  1870,  p.  105 ;  and  Proceed.  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xxvii.  1878,  p.  343. 
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.-sapi-ophytic  organism  •  of  special  character,  have  been  discovered 
•during  a  recent  period.  But  it  will  be  of  more  moment  here  to  note 
to  what  an  extent  in  this  series  of  observations  the  neiv  liomogeneous 
objectives,  especially  in  their  npochromatic  form,  have  been  success- 
fully employed  in  enlarging  the  area  of  knowledge. 

The  present  Editor  has  gone  carefully  over  the  great  part  of  the 
work,  revising  all  the  critical  points  with  the  best  apochromatic  ob- 
jectives, and  the  homogeneous  forms  of  achromatics  with  an  aperture 
of  1-50  and  with  a  cleai-  demonstration  of  the  immensely  greater  ease 
with  which  the  work  could  have  been  done  had  these  lenses  been  used 
in  the  oi'iginal  investigation. 

But  the  easily  accessible  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the  work  done  by 
Dr.  Dallinger  upon  the  micleusoi  the  nucleated  forms  of  these  monads. 

Briefly  to  present  the  facts,  we  may  recall  the  part  taken  in  the 
■act  of  fission  in  the  form  last  described  {Dallingeria  Drysdali).  It 
■svill  be  seen  by  reference  that  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  nucleus  fol- 
loived  the  23rocesses  inaugurated  by  the  somatic  sarcode.  That  in  fact 
it  was  a  passive  participator  in  the  act  of  fission.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  made  out  to-day  by  the  very  lenses  originally  employed. 

But  by  the  employment  of  a  -i^th  inch  and  ^^th  inch  homo- 
geneous of  N.A.  1-50  by  Powell  and  Lealand,  and  an  apochromatic 
of  lUh  inch  N.A.  1-40  by  the  same  Firm  ;  and  also  by  the  use  of 
the  beautiful  3  mm.  and  2  mm.  N.A.  1-40  of  Zeiss  (apochromatic). 
It  can  be  seen  with  comparative  ease  that  it  is  in  the  nucleits  that 
■all  the  activities  of  the  body  are  originated. 

This  may  be  followed  from  a  study  of  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  1,  A, 
represents  the  nucleus  of  the  form  drawn  at  fig.  1,  E,"  Plate 
XIII.  In  long  diameter  it  is  of  an  average  length  of  .ro^th  of  an 
mch  ;  but  instead  of  being  a  darkly  refractive  object^  as  seen  with 
the  objectives  used  twelve  years  ago,  it  is  with  the  present  lenses, 
treed  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  a  body  in  the  monad 
undergoing  no  process  of  change,  an  oval  globule  with  a  complicated 
plexus-like  mvolutiou  throughout  its  substances,  as  seen  in  fig.  6,  A, 
Plate  XIV.  But  directly  the  process  of  fission  is  to  be  inaugurated^ 
we  need  not  wait  to  see  its  first  action  in  the  splitting  of  the 
flage  kim,  as  m  fig.  2,  E,  Plate  XIII,  ;  for  by  observing  the  nucleus 
we  discover,  before  any  change  has  begun  in  the  body-substance, 
that  the  2}lexus  in  the  nucleus  has  condensed  itself  on  either  side  of 
thenucleiis,  as  in  fig.  1,  5,  A,  Plate  XIV.  A  clear  space  is  left  at  ;■, 
and  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  body-sarcode,  a,  a,  a.  But 
shortly  an  incision  takes  place  in  the  nucleus,  as  at  d,  fig.  2,  and 
this  IS  immediately  folloioed  by  the  incision/ in  the  body-sarcode, 
•and  the  process  goes  on  simultaneously  in  nucleus  and  body,  as  in 
tig'.  3,  until  the  division  of  the  nucleus  is  completely  effected,  and  the 
total  severance  of  the  body  follows. 

But  as  soon  as  the  nucleus  is  divided,  the  plexus,  which  has  been 
aunng  division,  as  m  fig.  3,  condensed  over  2mrt  of  each  dividing 
halt,  at  once  distributes  itself  evenly  again,  as  in  fig.  6,  A,  and  re 
mains  so  until  another  change  is  inaugurated  in  the  form  to  which 
the  nucleus  belongs. 

^  Journ.  of  Ttoyal  Micros.  Soc.  vol.  v. 
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Not  less  remarkable  is  this  in  the  conjugation  of  the  same  form. 
With  the  old  lenses  we  could  only  discover  that  the  end  of  a 
series  of  fissions  had  been  reached  by  the  change  which  came  over 
the  entire  body  of  the  terminal  foi'ni  seen  in  fig.  11,  E,  Plate  XIII. 
But  now,  before  the  amojboid  state  preceding  the  assumption  of 
the  condition  shown  in  fig.  11  takes  place,  it  can  be  seen  that  the- 
nucleus  undergoes  remarkable  change,  for  it  passes  from  a  highly 
refractive  plexus-like  condition  into  a  large  milky  structureless  state^ 
and  in  this  condition  blends  with  one  of  the  ordinary  forms  whose- 
nucleus  is  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  first  result  of  fusion  is  seen  in 
fig.  4,  A,  Plate  XIV,  showing  only  the  greatly  magnified  blended 
nuclei,  and  where  the  blending  between  them  is  seen  to  be  nearly 
comj)lete  at  a,  and  a  nucleus  or  nucleolus  is  manifest ;  while 
when  the  blending  is  more  perfect  there  is  a  diffusion  of  this, 
central  or  nucleolar  body  through  the  substance  of  the  whole,  as  in 
fig.  5,  A. 

In  B,  Plate  XIV,  the  nucleus  only,  separate  from  the  body  of 
the  organism  known  as  Tetramitus  rostratus,  is  shown  as  we  can 
reveal  it  with  recent  German  and  English  apochromatic  objectives. 
This  entire  organism  is  relatively  large,  and  its  nucleus  will  average 
in  long  diameter  the    p  ^  „  ^th  of  an  inch. 

Hence  it  affords  a  stiU  better  means  of  study.  Now  this 
organism  divides  by  fission  for  a  very  considerable  time,  but  at  length 
many  forms  become  amoeboid — acting  precisely  as  an  amoeba,  but 
retaining  traces  of  their  primal  form.  In  this  state  two  of  them 
blend,  and  as  a  result  a  sac  of  spore  is  formed  from  which  a  new 
generation  arises. 

We  could  with  the  old  objectives  determine  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  amoeboid  form  had  supervened  ;  but  now  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  nucleus  in  the  body  of  a  form  not  yet  amoeboid  is  under- 
o-oing  change  upon  which  the  amoeboid  state  is  certain  to  supervene. 

This  is  even  more  striking  in  the  growth  of  the  germ.  It  attains 
a  certain  size  in  growth,  and  then  there  is  an  arrest  of  all  enlarge- 
ment. This  we  had  long  observed,  in  the  earlier  observations.  But 
now  with  apochromatic  object-glasses  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  arrest  of  outward  growth  is  only  the  signal  for  an  internal  de- 
velopment. Pig.  1,  B,  Plate  XIV,  shows  the  condition  of  the  nucleus 
when  there  is  an  apparent  pause  in  its  growth.  Pig.  2  shows  the 
same  nucleus  after  about  forty  minutes  of  external  inaction,  a  plexus- 
like  formation  having  filled  its  substance. 

The  nucleus  remains  thus  in  the  mature  body  of  the  monad 
until  fission  is  to  be  inatcgiirated,  when  the  change  seen  in  fig.  2,. 
followed  by  the  changes  and  deeper  division  seen  in  figs.  4,  5,  6, 
7  and  8,  which,  after  the  state  of  the  nucleus  seen  in  fig.  4  has 
been  rea.ched,  is  shared  in  by  initiation  of  division  in  the  substance- 
of  the  entire  body.  , 

It  thus  appears  that  a  form  of  karyokmesis  takes  place  m  tlie 
nucleus  of  even  such  lowly  forms  as  these,  and  that  it  is  the  nucleus 
that  is  the  seat  of  their  intensest  vitality. 

A  large  series  of  more  complex  forms  of  flagellate  Infusoria 
has  beenljrought  to  our  knowledge  by  the  researches  of  the  late 
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Professor  James -Clark  (U.S.A.),'  followed  by  those  of  Stein,  Saville 
Kent,2  and  Bergli.  In  some  of  these  a  sort  of  collar-like  extension  of. 
what  appeal's  to  be  the  protoplasmic  ectosarc  proceeds  from  theanteiior 
extremity  of  the  body  (fig.  527,  c/),  forming  a  kind  of  funnel,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  flagellum  arises  ;  and  by  its  vibrations  a  cur- 
rent is  produced  within  the  funnel,  which  brings  down  food-particles 
to  the  'oral  disc  '  that  surrounds  its  origin  where  the  ectosarc  seems 
softer  than  that  which  envelops  the  rest  of  the  body.    Towards  the 
base  of  the  collar  a  nucleus  (n)  is  seen  ;  while  near  the  posterioi- 
termination  of  the  body  is  a  single  or  double  contractile  vesicle  {cv). 
The  body  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  proceeding  from  its  posterior 
extremity,  which  also  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  ectosarc. 
These  animalcules  multiply  by  longitudinal  fission  ;  and  this,  h\ 
some  cases  (as  in  the  genus  Monosiga),  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  bodies,  which  henceforth,  as  in  the 
ordinary  Ilonadina, 
live  qiiite  independ- 
ently of    each  other. 
But  in  other  forms,  as 
Codosiga,    the  fission 
does  not  extend  through 
the  pedicel,  and  the 
twin  bodies  being  thus 
held  together  at  their 
bases,  and  themselves 
undergoing  duplicative 
fission,  clusters  are  pro- 
duced   Avhich  spring 
from  common  pedicels 
(fig.    528);    and  by 
the  extension  of  the 
division     down  the 
pedicels  themselves, 
composite  arborescent 
fabrics,  like   those  of 
zoophytes,     are  pro- 
duced. 

In  another  group  a  structureless  and  very  transparent  horny 
calyx  closely  resembling  in  miniature  the  polype-cell  of  a  Campanu- 
laria  forms  itself  round  the  body  of  the  monad,  which  can  retract 
Itself  into  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  in  the  genus  Scdpingmca  both 
calyx  and  collar  are  present.  In  some  forms  of  this  group  multi- 
plication seems  to  take  place,  not  by  fission,  but  by  gemmation  ; 
and,  as  among  hydroid  polypes,  the  gemmca  may  either  detach 
tnemselves  and  live  independently,  or  may  remain  in  connection 
with  their  parent-stocks,  forming  composite  fabrics,  in  some  of  which 
tae  calyces  follow  one  another  in  linear  series,  whilst  in  others  they 

lfiRR.^^^'"^•■°l^'"°"'*'  ^nn.Nat.  Hist.  sov.  S,  vol  xviii.  1806;  ibid.  sev.  i  vol  i 
1868  ;  vol.  vu.  1871 ;  and  vol.  ix.  1872.  •        1,  ^  01.  i. 

See  Ins  Manual  of  the  Infusoria,  18aC-32,  2  vols,  and  1  vol.  of  phi'.es. 

Y  Y 


Fig.  527.— Single  zooid  of  Codosiga  wnhellata  :  cl, 
collar;  ?i,  nucleus;  cu,  double  contr.xctile  ve.sicle. 
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take  on  a  ramifying  arrangement.    While  some  of  these  composite 
orc^anisms  are  sedentary,  others,  as  Dinobryon,  are  free-swimming. 

"  Two  solitary  flagellate  forms,  Anthophysa  and  Aniaonema,  may 
be  specially  noticed  as  presenting  sever?il  interesting  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  peculiar  type  next  to  be  described,  the  most 
noticeable  being  the  presence  of  a  distinct  mouth  and  the  possession 
of  two  different  motor  organs— one  a  comparatively  stout  and  stiff 
bristle,  of  uniform  diameter  throughout,  which  moves  by  occasional 
ierks  'and  the  other  a  very  delicate  tapering  flagellum,  which  is 
'in  constant  vibratory  motion.  If,  as  appears  from  the  recent  observa- 
tions  of  Biitschli,  the  well-known  Astasia— oi  which  one  species  has 
a  blood-red  colour,  and  sometimes  multiplies  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  tino'e  the  water  of  the  ponds  it  inhabits— has  a  true  mouth  for  the 


Fig  528.— Codosiga  umbellata  :  Colony-stock  springing  from  single 
pedicel  tripartitely  branched. 

reception  of  its  food,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  animal,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Euglena  (with  which  it  has  ^;';\S^'^'}fy.^'^'^^^^^^^ 
the  latter  being  pretty  certainly  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 

T^he'^  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  -ll-known^^e.7«- 
miliaris-to  which  is  attributable  the  choused  luminosity  that  tre 
Itrtly  presents  itself  in  British  seas-is  to  be  regarded  as  a  giga  t  ^ 
?ypeot' tL  'unicelhUar  '  FlageUata.    This  -^^^V'  'jf  S f n t  < 
oidal  form,  and  has  an  average  diameter  of  about         ot  an  n  ci  , 

1879,  p.  03. 
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the  light  ;  and  its  tail-like  appendage,  whose  length  about  equals 
its  own  diameter,  and  which  serves  as  an  instrument  of  locomotion, 
may  be  discerned  with  a  hand-magnifier.  The  form  of  Noctiluca  is 
nearly  that  of  a  sphere,  so  compressed  that  while  on  one  aspect  (fig. 
529,  A)  its  outline,  when  projected  on  a  plane,  is  nearly  circular,  it 
is  irregularly  oval  in  the  aspect  (B)  at  right  angles  to  this.  Along 
one  side  of  this  body  is  a  meridional  groove,  resembling  that  of  a 
peach  ;  and  this  leads  at  one  end  into  a  deep  depression  of  the  sur- 
face, a,  termed  the  atrium,  from  the  shallower  commencement  of 
which  the  tentacle,  d,^  originates  ;  whilst  it  deepens  down  at  the  base 
•of  the  tentacle  to  the  mouth,  e.  Along  the  opposite  meridian  there 
extends  a  slightly  elevated  ridge,  c,  which  commences  with  the 
iippearance  of  a  bifurcation  at  the  end  of  the  atrium  farthest  from 


Fig.  o29.—NocMuca  miliaris  as  seen  at  A  on  tlie  aboral  side,  and  at 
±5  on  a  i^ane  at  right  angles  to  it :  a,  entrance  to  atrium ;  h,  atrium  • 
c,  supei-ficial  ridge;  d,  tentacle;  e,  mouth  leading  to  oesopbao-us, 
withm  whach  are  seen  the  flagellum  springing  from  its  base,  and  the 
tooth-hJre  process  projecting  into  it  from  above;  /,  broad  process  from 
the  central  protoplasmic  mass  proceeding  to  superficial  ridt^e-  a 
duphcature  of  wall ;  h,  nucleus.    (Magnified  about  ninety  diameters.) 

the  tentacle  :  tliis  is  of  firmer  consistence  than  the  rest  of  the  body 
and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  rod  imbedded  in  its  walls! 
Ihe  mouth  opens  into  a  short  oesophagus,  which  leads  directly  down 
to  the  great  central  protoplasmic  mass  ;  on  the  side  of  this  canal, 
farthest  from  the  tentacle,  is  a  firm  ridge  that  forms  a  tooth-like 
projection  into  its  cavity  ;  whilst  from  its  floor  there  arises  a  long 

,„l,A'^¥  tei-med  '  tentacle '  is  commonly  designated  y/oj,eZ?««i ;  while 

wnat  IS  here  tenned  the  flagellum  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  those  who  have  recogiiisod 

t  as  a  The  Author  agi-ees  with  M.  Eobin  in  considering  the  former  or^'an 

wmcli  lias  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  single  fibrilhi  of  striated  muscle  as 
one  pecuhar  to  Noctiluca,  and  the  latter  as  the  true  homologue  of  the  Ha-'elluin  of 
ine  orcliiiary  F  ageUata.  It  is  curious  that  several  observers  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover Uie  Ho-called  ciliiun,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Krohn.  Professor  Huxley  soucrhf, 

01  It  m  at  least  fitty  individuals  without  success;  and  out  of  the  great  uunibm- wWch 
He  afterwards  examined  he  did  not  get  a  clear  view  of  it  in  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

Y  \-  2 
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fiagellum,  which  vibrates  freely  in  its  interior.    The  central  proto- 
plasmic mass  sends  off  in  all  directions  branching  prolongations  of 
its  substance,  whose  ramifications  inosculate  ;  these  become  thinner 
and  thinner  as  they  approach  the  periphery,  and  then-  ultimate 
filaments,  coming  into  contact  with  the  delicate  membranous  body- 
wall  extend  themselves  over  its  interior,  forming  a  protoplasmic- 
network  of  extreme  tenuity  (fig.  530).    Besides  these  branchmg 
prolongations,  there  is  sent  off  from  the  central  protoplasmic  mass  a 
broad,  thin,  irregularly  quadrangular  extension  (fig.  529,  B,/),  which 
extends  to  the  superficial  rod-like  ridge,  and  seems  to  coalesce  with 
it  •  its  lower  free  edge  has  a  thickened  border  ;  whilst  its  upper 
edge  becomes  continuous  with  a  plate-like  striated  structure, which 
seems  to  be  formed  by  a  peculiar  duplicature  of  the  body-^yall.  At 
one  side  of  the  protoplasmic  mass  is  seen  a  spherical  vesicle,  h,  of 


Fig  530  —Portion  of  superficial  iDrotoplasmio  reticulation  formed 
by  ramification  of  an  extension  a  of  central  mass.  (Blagmfied 
1000  diameters.) 

about  ^-o^ootts  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  clear  colourless 
contents,  among  which  transparent  oval  corpuscles  may  usuallj  i.e 
detected.  This,  from  the  changes  it  undergoes  m  connection  with 
the  reproductive  process,  must  be  regarded  as  a  nuc  eus 

The  particles  of  food  drawn  into  the  mouth  (probably  by  the- 
vibrations  of  the  fiagellum)  seem  to  be  received  into  the  protoplas- 
mic mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cesophagus  by  extensions  of  its  su 
stance,  which  enclose  them  in  filmy  envelopes  that  maintam  t  ei  - 
selves  as  distinct  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  tlius  co  st  - 
tute  extemporised  digestive  vesicles  These  vesicles  ^o^^.^JI  7^ 
way  into  the  radiating  extensions  of  the  central  mass  (as  sho^  n  m 
■(\cr  5^2  B)  and  are  ensheathed  by  the  protoplasmic  substance  an  hicU 
iL  t  to  fSm  the  peripheral  network  (fig.  531).  Their  ninnbe^ 
iuKl  position  are  alike\ariable  ;  sometimes  ;™ 
be  distinguished  ;  more  commonly  from  four  to  eight  can  be  seen  , 
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•and  even  twelve  or  more  are  occasionally  discernible.  The  place  of 
•each  in  the  body  is  constantly  being  changed  by  the  contractions  of 
the  protoplasmic  substance,  these  in  the  first  place  carrying  it  from 
the  centre  towards  the  periphery  of  the  body,  and  tlien  carrying  it 
back  to  the  central  mass,  into  whose  substance  it  seems  to  be 
fused  as  soon  as  it  has  discharged  any  indigestible  material  it  may 
iave  contained,  which  is  got  rid  of  through  the  mouth.  Every  part 
of  the  protoplasmic  reticulation  is  in  a  state  of  incessant  change, 
wliich  serves  to  distribute  the  nutrient  material  that  finds  its  way 
into  it  through  the  walls  of  the  digestive  vesicles  ;  but  no  regular 
cyclosis  (like  that  of  plants)  can  be  observed  in  it.  Besides  the 
<  digestive  vesicles,'  vacuoles  filled  with  clear  fluid  may  be  distin- 
guished, alike  in  the  central  protoplasmic  mass,  and  in  its  extensions, 
.as  is  shown  in  the  centre  of  fig.  529.    There  is  no  contractile  vesicle. 

The  peculiar  '  tentacle '  of  Noctiluca  is  a  flattened  whip-like  fila- 
ment, gradually  tapering  from  its  base  to  its  extremity  ^  the  two 
flattened  faces  being  directed  respectively  towards  and  away  from 
the  oral  aperture.    When  either  of  its  flattened  faces  is  examined,  it 


Fig.  5.31.— P  air  of  digestive  vesicles  of  N^octilucci  lying  in  course  of  exten- 
sion of  central  protoplasmic  mass,  a,  to  form  peripheral  reticulation, 
b,  and  containing  remains  of  Algee.   (Magnified  480  diameters.) 


shows  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark  spaces,  in  every  respect 
resembling  those  of  striated  muscular  fibre,  except  that  the  clear 
spaces  are  not  subdivided.  But  when  looked  at  in  profile,  it  is  seen 
that  between  the  striated  band  and  the  aboral  surface  is  a  layer  of 
granular  protoplasm.  The  tentacle  slowly  bends  over  towards  the 
mouth  about  five  times  in  a  minute,  and  straightens  itself  still  more 
slowly,  the  middle  portion  rising  first,  while  the  point  approaches 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  loop,  which  presently  straightens. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  substance  forming  the 
dark  bands  produces  the  bending  of  the  filament ;  whilst,  when 
this  relaxes,  the  filament  is  straightened  again  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
granular  layer. 

The  extreme  transparence  of  Noctiluca  renders  it  a  particularly 
favourable  subject  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence. 
When  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  rendered  luminous  by  the  general 
difi'usion  of  Noc.tilucm,  they  may  be  obtained  by  the  tow-net  in  un- 
limited quantities  ;  and  when  transferred  into  a  jar  of  sea-water, 
they  soon  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  form  a  thick  stratum.  The 
slightest  agitation  of  the  jar  in  the  dark  causes  an  instant  emission  of 
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their  light,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  greenish  tint,  and  is  vivid  enough 
to  be  perceptible  by  ordinary  lamp-light.  This  luminosity  is  but  of 
an  instant's  duration,  and  a  short  rest  is  required  for  its  renewal.  A 
brilliant,  but  short-lived  display  of  luminosity,  to  be  followed  by  its 
total  cessation,  may  be  produced  by  electric  or  chemical  stimulation. 
Professor  AUman  found  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  alcohol  to  the  water 
containing  specimens  of  Noctiluca,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
produce  a  luminosity  strong  enough  to  be  visible  under  a  half -inch 
objective,  lasting  with  full  intensity  for  several  seconds,  and  then 
gradually  disappearing.  He  was  thus  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  special  seat  of  the  phosphorescence  is  the  peripheral  protoplasmic 
reticulation  which  lines  the  external  structureless  membrane. 

The  reproduction  in  this  interesting  type  is  effected  in  various 
ways.    According  to  Cienkowsky,  even  a  small  portion  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  a  mutilated  Noctiluca  will  (as  among  rhizopods)  reproduce 
the  entire  animal.    Multiplication  by  fission  or  binary  subdivision, 
beginning  in  the  enlargment,  constriction,  and  separation  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  nucleus,  has  been  frequently  observed.    Another  form^ 
of  non-sexual  reproduction,  which  seems  parallel  to  the   swarming ' 
of  many  protophytes,  commences  by  a  kind  of  encysting  process. 
The  tentacle  and  flagellum  disappear,  and  the  mouth  gradually 
narrows,  and  at  last  closes  up  ;  the  meridional  groove  also  disappears, 
so  that  the  animal  becomes  a  closed  hollow  sphere.  _  The  nucleus 
elongates,  and  becomes  transversely  constricted,  and  its  two  halves 
separate,  each  remaining  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  protoplasmic 
network.     This  duplicative  subdivision  is  repeated  over  and  oyer 
again,  until  as  many  as  512  '  gemmules'  are  formed,  each  consisting 
of  a  nuclear  particle  enveloped  by  a  protoplasmic  layer,  and  each 
having  its  flagellum.    The  entire  aggregate  forms  a  disc-like  mass 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere  ;  and  this  mass  sometunes 
detaches  itself  as  a  whole,  subsequently  breaking  up  into  indiAiduals  ; 
whilst,  more  commonly,  the  gemmules  detach  themselves  one  by  one, 
the  separation  beginning  at  the  margin  of  the  disc,  and  proceedmg 
towards  its  centre.    The  gemmules  are  at  first  closed  monadiform 
spheres,  each  having  a  nucleus,  contractile  vesicle,  and  flagellum  ; 
the  mouth  is  subsequently  formed,  and  the  tentacle  and  permanent 
flagellum  afterwards  make  their  appearance.    A  process  of  '  conjuga- 
tion' has  also  been  observed,  alike  in  ordinary  iYoc^iZziCfc  and  m  their 
closed  or  encysted  forms,  which  seems  to  be  sexual  in  its  nature. 
Two  individuals,  applying  their  orah  surfaces  to  each  other,  adhere 
closely  together,  and  their  nuclei  become  connected  by  a  bridge  ot 
protoplasmic  substance.  The  tentacles  are  thrown  ofi",  the  t^o  bodies 
gradually  coalesce,  and  the  two  nuclei  fuse  into  one.     The  whole 
process  occupies  about  five  or  six  liours,  but  its  results  have  not  been 
followed  out.^ 

»  Noctiluca  has  been  the  subject  of  nmnerous  nienioirs^  of  which  the  followinp 
are  the  most  recent:  Cienkowski,  Arch.  f.  m^ros.  Anat.  Bd.  v...  l^]'?,'  P-^f/'g^^T 
Tirl  W    1873  T3  47-  AUman,  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Sci.  n.s.  vol.  xn.  18<J,  p.  rf-' . 
Boh,n  JbKrn  dc  VAnat.  d  do  Phiisiol.  tom.  xiv.  1878,  p-  586;  \^p^J^^,  Arch.  de 

ili.2,  1883;  and  Biitschli,  Morphol.  Jahrbuch,      188^  P- 529     Foi  t^^^^^^ 
which  it  anALeptodiscus  (Hertwig)  are  the  representatives,  Bay  Lankester  lias  sug 
gested  the  name  Bltynchoflagellata. 
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The  name  Cilio-flagellntn  and  the  definition  of  the  group  must 
both  be  altered,  now  that  Klebs  and  Biitschli  have  shown  that  what 
were  regarded  as  cilia  in  the  transverse  grooves  of  their  bodies  is 
really  a  fiagellum  ;  the  name  to  be  used  is  DinoflfujeUata.^  Al- 
though this  group  does  not  contain  any  great  diversity  of  forms,  yet  it 
is  specia  lly  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  occasional 
appearance  of  some  of  them  in  extraordinary  multitudes,  but  also  for 
their  power  of  forming  cellulose— a  property  which  is  often  thought 
to  be  particularly  characteristic  of  plants.  The  Peridinium  observed 
by  Professor  AUman  in  1854  was  present  in  such  quantities  that 
it  imparted  a  brown  colour  to  the  water  of  some  of  the  large  ponds 
in  Plicenix  Park,  Dublin,  this  colour  being  sometimes  uniformly 
diffused,  and  sometimes  showing  itself  more  deeply  in  dense  clouds, 
varying  in  extent  from  a  few  square  yards  to  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
The  animal  (fig.  532,  A,  B)  has  a  form  approaching  the  spherical, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  lyW^h  to  -oVoth  of  an  inch,  and  is 
partially  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  a  deep  equatorial  furrow, 
a,  whilst  the  flagellum-bearing  hemisphere.  A,  has  a  deep  meridional 
groove  on  one  side,  h,  extending  from  the  equatorial  groove  to  the 
pole,  the  flagellum  taking  its  origin  from  the  bottom  of  this  vertical 


Fig.  532. — Peridinium  liberrimum :    A,  B,  front  and  back  views; 
C,  encysted  stage ;  D,  duplicative  subdivision. 


groove,  near  its  junction  with  the  equatorial.  The  members  of  this 
group  vary  considerably  in  their  mode  of  taking  food  ;  from  the 
reseaches  of  Bergh  it  Avould  appear  that  those  which  are  provided 
with  chromatophores  have  a  plant-like  mode  of  obtaining  food,  while 
those  which  are  without  chromatophores  are  truly  animal  in  their 
method  of  alimentation.  A  '  contractile  vesicle  '  has  been  rarely 
observed  ;  but  a  large  nucleus,  sometimes  oval  and  sometimes  horse- 
shoe-shaped, seems  always  present.  The  Peridinia  multiply  by 
transverse  fission  (fig.  532,  D),  which  commences  in  the  subdivision 
of  the  nucleus,  and  then  shows  itself  externally  in  a  constriction  of 
the  ungrooved  hemisphere,  parallel  to  the  equatorial  furrow.  They 
pass  into  a  quiescent  condition,  subsiding  towai-ds  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  the  loricated  forms  appear  to  throw  off  their  envelopes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  conjugation  obtains  in  certain  cases  : 
Glenodinium  cinctum  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Askenasy  to 
copulate,  but  the  development  of  the  zygote,  as  the  product  of  copu- 
lation may  be  called,  has  not  yet  been  woi-ked  out.  Some  of  the 
Peridinia  are  found  in  sea-water,  but  the  most  remarkable  marine 
forms  of  the  cilio-fiagellate  group  belong  to  the  genus  Ceratium  (fig. 
633),  in  which  the  cuirass  extends  itself  into  long  horny  appendages. 

'  Or,  more  correctly,  Dinomasiirioplioru. 
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In^the  Ceratiuni  tripos  (1)  there  are  three  of  these  appendages  ;  two 
of  them  curved,  proceeding  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cuirass, 
and  the  third,  which  is  straight  or  nearly  so,  from  its  posterior 
portion.  They  are  all  more  or  less  jagged  or  spinous.  In  Ceralium 
furca  (2)  the  two  anterior  horns  are  prolonged  straight  forwards, 
one  of  them  being  always  longer  than  the  other  ;  whilst  the  posterior 
is  prolonged  straight  backwards.  The  anterior  and  posterior  halves 
of  the  cuirass  are  separated  by  a  ciliated  furrow,  from  one  point  of 
which  the  flagellum  arises  ;  and  at  the  origin  of  this  is  a  deep 
depression  into  which  the  flagellum  may  be  completely  and  suddenly 
withdrawn.    The  Author  has  found  the  Ceratium  tripos  extremely 


Fig.  533. — 1,  Ceratium  trijios;  2,  Cei  atium  furca. 

abundant  in  Lamlash  Bay,  Arran,  where  it  constitutes  a  principal 
article  of  the  food  of  the  Antedons  that  inliabit  its  bottom.' 

Suctoria. — The  suctorial  Infusoria  constitute  a  w^ell-marked 
group,  all  belonging  to  one  family,  Acinetina,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  until  recently  much  misunderstood,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  parasitism  of  their  habit.  Like  the  typical  Monadina,_  they  are 
closed  cells,  each  having  its  nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle  ;  but 
instead  of  freely  swimming  through  the  water,  they  attach  them- 
selves by  flexible  peduncles,  sometimes  to  the  stems  of  Vorticellino; 
but  also  to  filamentous  Alga?,  stems  of  zoophytes,  or  to  the  bodies 
pf.-larger  animals.    Their  nutriment  is  obtained  through  delicate 

•  -1  SeeAllman  m  Quart.  Micros.  Journ.  yo\.  iii.  1855,  p.  24;  H.  Jan^s-Cl^^ViF 
Ann.  Nat.  Hist:  ser.  iii.  vol.  xviii.  1866,  p.  429  ;  and  Bergh,  Mcrphol.JahrUich,  ml 
1881,  p.  177." 
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"tubular  extensions  of  the  ectosarc,  wliich  act  as  suctorial  tentacles 
(lig.  534),  the  free  extremity  of  each  being  dilated  into  a  little 
Iknob,  which  flattens  out  into  a  button-like  disc  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  food-particle.  Free-swimming  Infusoria  are  captured  by  these 
organs,  of  which  several  quickly  bend  over  towards  the  one  which 
was  at  lirst  touched,  so  as  firmly  to  secure  the  prey  ;  and  when 
several  have  thus  attached  themselves,  the  movements  of  the 
imprisoned  animal  become  feebler,  and  at  last  cease  altogether,  its 
body  being  drawn  nearer  to  that  of  its  captor.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  received  into  its  interior  like  the  prey  of  Actinoj^hrys,  the 
captured  animalcule  remains  on  the  outside,  but  yields  up  its  soft 
substance  to  the  suctorial  power  of  its  victor.    As  soon  as  the  suck- 


FiG.  5M.— Suctorial  Infusoria  :  1,  Conjugation  of  Podophrya 
quadripartita ;  2,  formation  of  embryos  by  enlargement  and  sub- 
division of  the  nucleus ;  3,  ordinarylomi  of  the  some ;  4,  Podo- 
phrya elongata. 


ing_  disc  has  worked  its  way  through  the  envelope  of  the  body  to 
which  it  has  attached  itself,  a  very  rapid  stream",  indicated  by  the 
granules  it  carries,  sets  along  the  tube,  and  pours  itself  into  the 
interior  of  the  Acineta-body.  Solid  particles  are  not  received  through 
these  suctorial  tentacles,  so  that  the  Acinetina  cannot  be  fed  with 
andigo  or  carmine  ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  observation 
of  what  goes  on  within  their  bodies,  there  is  a  general  pi-otoplasmic 
«2/c/os««  without  the  formation  of  any  special  'digestive  vesicles.' 
The  ordinary  forms  of  this  group  are  ranked  under  the  two  genera 
Acmeta  and  Podophrya,  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  tho 
presence  of  a  firm  envelope  or  lo7-ica  in  the  former,  while  the  l:ody 
of  the  latter  is  naked.  In  one  curious  form,  tho  Ophryodendron,  the 
-suckers  are  borne  in  a  brush-like  expansion  on  a  long  retractile 
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proboscis-like  organ  ;  and  the  rare  Dendrosoma,  whose  size  is  com- 
paratively gigantic,  forms  by  continuous  gemmation  an  arborescent 
'colony/  of  which  the  individual  members  remain  in  intimate 
connection  with  one  another. 

Multiplication  in  this  group  seems  occasionally  to  take  place  by 
longitudinal  fission,  but  this  is  rare  in  the  adult  state.  Some- 
tiines  external  r/emmce  are  developed  by  a  sort  of  pinching  off  of  a' 
part  of  the  free  end  of  the  body,  which  includes  a  portion  of  the 
nucleus  ;  the  tentacula  of  this  bud  disappear,  but  its  surface  be- 
comes clothed  Avith  cilia  ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  it  detaclies  itself 
and  swims  away — comporting  itself  subsequently  like  the  internal 
embryos,  whose  production  seems  the  more  ordinary  method  of 
propagation  in  this  type.    These  originate  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  nucleus  into  several  segments,  each  of  which  incloses  itself  in 
a  protoplasmic  envelope  ;  and  this  becomes  clothed  with  cilia,  by 
the  vibrations  of  which  the  embryos  are  put  in  motion  within  the 


Fig.  505.— Inimature  forms  of  Podcphriia  quadripariita  :  1,  Auia- 
boid  state  (Trichoplirija  of  Claparede  and  Laclimann) ;  '2,  the 
same  more  advanced ;  3,  incipient  division  mto  lobes. 

body  of  the  parent  (fig.  534,  2),  from  which  they  afterwards  escape 
by  its  rupture.  In  this  condition  («)  they  swim  about  freely,  and 
seem  identical  with  what  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  a 
cUstinct  generic  form,  Megatriclia.  And,  accordmg  to_  the  obseryi- 
tions  of  ^Mr.  -Badcock,'  these  Megatr.icha-iovm^  multiply  freely  by 
self-division.  After  a  short  time,  however,  they  settle  down  upon 
filamentous  Algaj  or  other  supports,  lose  their  cilia,  put  forth  suctorial 
tentacles  (which  seem  to  shoot  out  suddenly  m  the  first  instance 
but  are  afterwards  slowly  retracted  and  protruded  with  a  kind  ot 
spiral  movement),  and  assume  a  variety  of  amcebiform  shapes  (hg. 
535  1  -  3),  some  of  them  corresponding  to  that  of  the  genus 
Trichovhrya.  In  this  stage  they  become  quiescent  at  the  appmich 
of  winter,  the  suctorial  tentacles  and  the  contractile  vesicles  di  - 
appearing  ;  they  do  not,  however,  seem  to  acquire  any  special 
envelope:  remaLing  as  clear,  motionless  protoplasmic  partic  e. 
But  with  the  return  of  warmth  their  development  recommences,  a 

1  Jonrn.  of  Boij.  Micros.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  1880,  p.  568. 
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footstalk  is  formed,  imd  they  gradually  assume  the  characteristic 
form  of  Podoplirya  quadripnrtita.  A  regular  '  conjugation '  has  been 
observed  in  this  type,  the  body  of  one  individual  bending  down  so 
as  to  apply  its  free  surface  to  the  corresponding  part  of  another,, 
with  which  it  becomes  fused  (fig.  534,  i ) ;  but  whether  this  always 
precedes  the  production  of  internal  embryos,  or  is  any  way  prepara- 
toiy  to  propagation,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.^ 

Ciliata. — As  it  is  in  this  tribe  of  animalcules  that  the  action  of 
the  organs  termed  cilia  has  the  most  important  connection  with 
the  vital  functions,  it  seems  desirable  here  to  introduce  a  more 
particular  notice  of  them.  They  are  always  found  in  connection 
with  cells,  of  whose  protoplasmic  substance  they  may  be  considered 
as  extensions,  endowed  in  a  special  degree  with  its  characteristic 
conti'actility.  The  form  of  the  filaments  is  usually  a  little  flattened, 
tapering  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  point.  Their  size  is  ex- 
tremely A^ariable,  the  largest  that  have  been  observed  being  about 
^J-yth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  smallest  about  -j^-g-i-Q-yth.  When 
in  motion  each  filament  appears  to  bend  from  its  root  to  its  point, 
returrdng  again  to  its  original  state,  like  the  stalks  of  corn  when 
depressed  by  the  wind  ;  and  when  a  number  are  affected  in 
succession  with  this  motion,  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves 
following  one  another  is  produced,  as  Avhen  a  cornfield  is  agitated 
by  successive  gusts.  When  the  ciliary  action  is  in  full  activity, 
however,  little  can  be  distinguished  save  the  whirl  of  particles  in 
the  surrounding  fluid  ;  but  the  hack  stroke  may  often  be  perceived, 
when  the  forward  stroke  is  made  too  quickly  to  be  seen,  and  the 
.  real  direction  of  the  movement  is  then  opposite  to  the  apparent.  In 
this  back  stroke,  when  made  slowly  enough,  a  sort  of  '  feathering ' 
action  may  be  observed,  the  thin  edge  being  made  to  cleave  the 
liquid,  which  has  been  struck  by  the  broad  surface  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  only  when  the  rate  of  movement  has  considerably 
slackened  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cilia,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  stroke  is  made,  can  be  clearly  seen.  Their  action  has. 
been  observed  to  continue  for  many  hours,  or  even  days,  after  the 
death  of  the  body  at  large.  As  cilia  are  not  confined  to  animal- 
cules and  zoophytes,  but  give  motion  to  the  zoospores  of  many 
protophytes,  and  also  clothe  the  free  internal  surfaces  of  the  respi- 
ratory and  other  passages  in  all  the  higher  animals,  including  man 
(our  own  experience  thus  assuring  us  that  their  action  takes  place, 
not  only  without  any  exercise  of  loill,  but  even  without  conscious- 
ness), it  is  clear  that  to  regard  animalcules  as  possessing  a  '  voluntary 
control  over  the  action  of  their  cilia  is  altogether  unscientific. 

In  the  ciliated  Infusoria,  the  differentiation  of  the  sarcodic  sub- 
stance into  '  ectosarc  '  or  cell-waU,  and  '  endosarc  '  or  cell-contents, 

*  The  Acinetina  were  described  both  by  Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin ;  but  the  first 
full  account  of  their  peculiar  organisation  was  given  by  Stein  in  his  Organisiii  us  der 
Infuaionsthierchen.  Misled,  however,  by  their  parasitic  habits,  Stein  originally  sup- 
posed them  not  to  be  independent  types,  but  to  be  merely  transitional  stages  in  the 
development  of  Vorticellina;  and  other  ciliate  Infusoria;  this  doctrine  he  long 
since  abandoned.  Much  information  as  to  this  group  will  also  be  found  in  the 
beautiful  Etudes  sur  les  Infusoires  et  les  BMzopudes  of  MM.  Claparede  and  Lach- 
mann,  Geneva,  1858-61. 
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becomes  veiy  complete,  the  ectosarc  possessing  a  membranous 
firmness  which  prevents  it  from  readily  yielding  to  pressure,  and 
having  a  definite  internal  limit,  instead  of  graduating  iasensibly 
(as  in  rhizopods)  into  the  protoplasmic  layer  which  lines  it.  A 
'  nucleus '  seems  always  present,  being  sometimes  '  parietal '  (or 
adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  ectosarc),  in  other  cases  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  endosarc.  In  many  Ciliata  a  distinct  '  cuticle '  or 
exudation-layer  may  be  recognised  on  the  surface  of  the  ectosarc  : 
And  this  cuticle,  which  is  studded  with  regularly  arranged  markings 
like  those  of  Diatomacete,  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
carapace  of  Arcella  &c.  as  of  the  cellulose  coat  of  protophytes. 
It  is  sometimes  hardened,  so  as  to  form  a  '  shield '  that  protects 


Pig.  536. — A,  Kero7ia  silurus  :   a,  contractile  vesicle  ;  6, 
mouth;  c,  c,  animalcules  swallowed  by  the  Kerona,  after 
having  themselves  ingested  particles  of  indigo.  B, 
Paramecium  caudatum:  a,  a,  contractile  vesicles 
6,  mouth.    The  dotted  lines  indicate  currents. 

the  body  on  one  side  only,  or  a  'lorica'  that  completely  invests 
it  ;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  so  prolonged  and 
doubled  upon  itself  as  to  form  a  sheath  resembling  the  '  cell  '  of  a 
zoophyte,  within  which  the  body  of  the  animalcule  lies  loosely,  being 
attached  only  by  a  stalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  being  able 
either  to  project  itself  from  the  outlet  or  to  retract  itself  into  the 
interior.  In  the  marine  forms  known  as  Dictocysta  and  CostoneUo, 
described  by  Haeckel,  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  silicious  lattice- work 
shell,  usually  bell-shaped  or  helmet-shaped,  which  bears  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  shells  of  many  Radiolaria  as  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  them.  The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  much  more 
definite  than  that  of  the  naked  rhizopods,  each  species  having  its 
characteristic  shape,  which  is  only  departed  from,  for  the  most  part, 
when  the  animalcule  is  subjected  to  pressure  from  without,  or  when 
its  cavity  has  been  distended  by  the  ingestion  of  any  substance 
above  the  ordinary  size.    The  cilia  and  other  mobile  appendages  ot 
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the  body  are  extensions  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  '  ectosarc '  proper  ; 
and  this  layer,  -which  retains  a  high  degree  of  vital  activity,  is  some- 
times designated  the  '  cilia-layer.'  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  in  which 
(or  in  certain  bands  of  which)  regular,  parallel,  fine  strias  may  be 
distinguished,  and  as  this  striation  is  also  distinguishable  in  the 
emmently  contractile  foot-stalk  of  Vorticella^  (fig.  637,  B)  there  seems 
good  reason  to  regard  it  as  indicating  a  special  modification  of  pro- 
toplasmic substance,  which  resembles  muscle  in  its  endowments. 
Hence  this  is  termed  the  'myo- 
phau-layer.'  Beneath  this,  in  cer- 
tain species  of  Infusoria,  there  is 
found  a  thin  stratum  of  condensed 
protoplasm,  including  minute  'tri- 
chocysts,'  which  resemble  in 
miniature  the  '  thread-cells  '  of 
zoophytes  ;  and  this,  where  it 
exists,  is  known  as  the  '  tricho- 
cyst-layer.'  The  hair-like  pro- 
cesses of  protoplasm  may  be 
caused  to  protrude  from  the  cell 
by  such  irritation  as  is  effected  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  iodine  to 
the  water  in  which  the  animal- 
cule is  living. 

The  -vibration  of  cUiary  fila- 
ments, which  are  either  disposed 
along  the  entire  margin  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  around  the  oral 
aperture  (fig.  537,  A,  B),  or  are 
limited  to  some  one  part  of  it, 
which  is  always  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  mouth,  sup- 
phes  the  means  in  this  group 
of  Infusoria  both  for  progres- 
sion through  the  water  and  for 
drawing  alimentary  particles  into 

the  interior  of  their  bodies.  In  some  their  vibration  is  constant, 
Avhilst  in  others  it  is  only  occasional.  The  modes  of  movement 
which  infusory  animalcules  execute  by  means  of  these  instru- 
ments are  extremely  varied  and  remarkable.  Some  propel  them- 
selves directly  forwards,  with  a  velocity  which  appears,  when  highlv 
magnified,  like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follo\\- 
them  ;  whilst  others  drag  their  bodies  slowly  along  like  a  leecli.  Some 
attach  themselves  by  one  of  their  long  filaments  to  a  fixed  point,  and 
revolve  around  it  with  great  rapidity,  whilst  others  move  by  undu- 
lations, leaps,  or  successive  gyrations  :  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  any 
knid  of  animal  movement  which  they  do  not  exhibit.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  locomotive  filaments  have  a  bristle-like  firm- 
ness, and,  instead  of  keeping  tliemselves  in  rapid  vibration,  are  moved 

'On  the  moi-pliology  of  the  Vorticellinoj  see  Biitschli,  MorphoJ.  Jahrb.  \i 
p.  5u3.  .       ■  ' 


Fig.  537.— Group  of  Vorticella  nehidifcra 
showing,  A,  the  ordinary  form  ;  B,"  the 
same  with  the  staU;:  contracted  ;  C,  the 
same  with  the  bell  closed ;  D,  E,  F,  suc- 
cessive stages  of  fissiparous  multiplica- 
tion, 
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((like  the  spines  of  Echini)  by  the  contraction  of  the  integument  from 
which  they  arise,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  animalcule  crawls  by 
their  means  over  a  solid  surface,  as  we  see  especially  in  Trichoda 
lynceus  (fig.  541,  P,  Q).    In  Chilodon  and  Nassula,  again,  the  mouth 
is  provided  with  a  circlet  of  plications  or  folds,  looking  like  bristles, 
which,  when  imperfectly  seen,  received  the  designation  of  '  teeth  '  ; 
their  function,  however,  is  rather  that  of  laying  hold  of  aliment- 
ary particles  by  their  expansion  and  subsequent  drawing  together 
(somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  tentacula  of  zoophytes)  than  of 
reducing  them  by  any  kind  of  masticatory  process.    Some,  like 
OiMUna,  are  entoparasitic,  and  have  no  mouth  ;  a  form  allied  to 
Opalina  {Anoploiohrya  circulans)  lives  in  the  blood  of  Asellus 
aquaticus  ;  other  entoparasites,  such  as  Trichonympha  in  the  '  white 
ant,'  still  possess  their  mouth.    The  curious  contraction  of  the  foot- 
stalk of  the  VorticeUa  (fig.  537),  again,  is  a  movement  of  a  different 
nature,  being  due  to  the  contractility  of  the  tissue  that  occupies 
the  interior  of  the  tubular  pedicle.    This  stalk  serves  to  attach  the 
bell-shaped  body  of  the  animalcule  to  some  fixed  object,  such  as  a 
leaf  or  stem  of  duck-weed  ;  and  when  the  animal  is  in  seai-ch  of 
food,  with  its  cilia  in  active  vibration,  the  stalk  is  fully  extended. 
If,  however,  the  animalcule  should  have  drawn  to  its  mouth  any 
particles  too  large  to  be  received  within  it,  or  should  be  touched  by 
^iny  other  that  happens  to  be  swimming  near  it,  or  should  be 
'  jarred  '  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  the  stalk 
suddenly  contracts  into  a  spiral,  from  which  it  shortly  afterwards 
extends  itself  again  into  its  previous  condition.    The  central  cord, 
to  whose  contractility  this  action  is  due,  has  been  described  as 
muscular,  though  not  possessing  the  characteristic  structure  of  either 
Ivind  of  muscular  fibre  ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  special  irritability 
of  muscle,  being  instantly  called  into  contraction  (according  to  the 
•observations  of  Kiihne)  by  electrical  excitation.    The  only  special 
'  impressionable  '  organs  i  for  the  direction  of  their  actions  with  the 
possession  of  which  Infusoria  can  be  credited  are  the  delicate 
bristle-like  bodies  which  project  in  some  of  them  from  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  the  mouth,  and  in  Stentor  from  various  parts  of  the  surface. 
The  red  spots  seen  in  many  Infusoria,  which  have  been  designated 
■as  eyes  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  from  their  supposed  correspondence 
with  the  eye-spots  of  Botifera,  really  bear  a  much  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  I'ed  spots  which  are  so  frequently  seen  among 
protophytes.    R.  Hertwig,  who  seems  to  have  successfully  defended 
himself  against  the  strictures  of  Professor  Vogt,  has  described  a 
vorticellid— ^ri/i/iro^jsis  agilis—^s.  having  a  pigment-spot  which 
■cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  eye  ;  Metschnikoff,  w)i«> 
thinks  that  Enjthropsis  is  an  acinetan,  found  a  similar  form  with  a 
similar  eye  near  Madeira  ;  and  Harker  has  observed  that  if  light  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  a  part  only  of  a  colony  of  Ophridium  versatile  all 
the  members  soon  congregate  to  the  illuminated  portion. 

The  interior  of  the  body  does  not  always  seem  to  consist  ot  a 

1  Thp  term  '  or-^aiis  of  sense  '  implies  a  consciousness  ot  impressioiis,  with  wliiel' 
it  i=  dTfficitTo  concede  that  unicellular  Infusoria  can  be  endowed.  The  component 
tells  of  the  human  body  do  their  work  without  themselves  Imowmg  it. 
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simple  undivided  cavity  occupied  by  soft  protoplasm  ;  for  the  tegu- 
mentary  layer  appears  in  many  instances  to  send  pi'olongations 
across  it  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  chambers  of 
irregular  shape,  freely  communicating  with  each  other,  which  may 
be  occupied  either  by  protoplasm,  or  by  particles  introduced  fromwith- 
out.  The  alimentary  particles  which  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
interior  of  the  transparent  bodies  of  Infusoria  are  usually  proto- 
phytes  of  various  kinds,  either  entire  or  in  a  fragmentary  state. 
The  DiatomacejB  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  food  of  many  ;  and  the  in- 
solubility of  their  loricce  enables  the  observer  to  recognise  them 
unmistakably.  Sometimes  entire  Infusoria  are  observed  within  the 
bodies  of  others  not  much  exceeding  them  in  size  (fig.  541,  B)  ;  but 
this  is  only  when  they  have  been  recently  swallowed,  since  the  prey 
speedily  undergoes  digestion.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  creatures 
do  not  feed  by  any  means  indiscriminately,  since  particular  kinds  of 
them  are  attracted  by  particular  kinds  of  aliment ;  the  crushed 
bodies  and  eggs  of  Entomostraca,  for  example,  are  so  voraciously 
consumed  by  the  Coleps  that  its  body  is  sometimes  quite  altered  in 
shape  by  the  distension.  This  circumstance,  however,  by  no  means 
proves  that  such  creatures  possess  a  sense  of  taste  and  a  power  of 
•determinate  selection  •  for  many  instances  might  be  cited  in  which 
actions  of  the  like  apparently  conscious  nature  are  performed  with- 
out any  such  guidance.  The  ordinary  process  of  feeding,  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  direction  of  the  ciliary  currents,  may  be  best  studied 
lay  diffusing  through  the  water  containing  the  animalcules  a  few 
particles  of  indigo  or  carmine.  These  may  be  seen  to  be  carried  by 
the  ciliary  vortex  into  the  mouth,  and  their  passage  may  be  traced 
for  a  little  distance  down  a  short  (usually  ciliated)  oesophagus. 
There  they  commonly  become  aggregated  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
little  pellet  of  nearly  globular  form  ;  and  this,  when  it  has  attained 
the  size  of  the  hollow  within  which  it  is  moulded  seems  to  receive 
an  investment  of  firm  sarcodic  substance,  resembling  the  '  digestive 
vesicles 'of  Noctiluca,  and  to  be  then  projected  into  the' softer 
endosarc  of  the  interior  of  the  cell,  its  place  in  the  oesophagus  being 
occupied  by  other  particles  subsequently  ingested.  (This  'moulding/ 
however,  is  by  no  means  universal,  the  aggregations  of  coloured 
particles  in  the  bodies  of  Infusoria  being  often  destitute  of  any 
regularity  of  form.)  A  succession  of  such  pellets  being  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  cell-cavity,  a  kind  of  circulation  is  seen  to  take  place 
ni  its  interior,  those  that  first  entered  making  their  way  out  after 
a  time  (first  yielding  up  their  nutritive  materials),  generally  by  a 
distmct  anal  orifice,  but  sometimes  by  the  mouth.  When  the 
pellets  are  thus  moving  round  the  body  of  the  animalcule,  two  of 
them  sometimes  appear  to  become  fused  together,  so  that  they 
obviously  cannot  have  been  separated  by  any  firm  membranous  in- 
vestment. ^  When  the  animalcule  has  not  taken  food  for  some  time, 
'  vacuoles,'  or  clear  spaces,  extremely  variable  both  in  size  and 
number,  filled  only  with  a  very  transparent  fluid,  are  often  seen  in 
its  protoplasm  ;  and  their  fluid  sometimes  shows  a  tinge  of  colour 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  ve'^-etable 
chlorophyll  upon  which  the  animalcule  may  have  fed  last.  ° 
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Contractile  vesicles  (fig.  536,  a,  a),  usually  about  the  size  of  the 
'  vacuoles,'  are  found,  either  singly  or  to  the  number  of  from  two  to 
sixteen,  in  the  bodies  of  most  ciliated  animalcules  ;  aiid  may  be  seen 
to  execute  rhythmical  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation  at 
tolerably  regular  intervals,  being  so  completely  oblitei-ited,  when 
emptied  of  their  contents,  as  to  be  quite  undistinguishable,  and 
comino-  into  view  again  as  they  are  rehlled.    These  vesicles  do  not ' 
change  their  position  in   the   individual,  and  they  are  pretty 
constant,  both  as  to  size  and  place,  in  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species  ;  hence  they  are  obviously  quite  different  in  character 
from  the  '  vacuoles.'    In  Paramecium  there  are  always  to  be  observed 
two  globular  vesicles  (fig.  536,  B,  a,  a),  each  of  them  surrounded  by 
several  elongated  cavities,  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner-,  so  as  to 
o^ive  to  the  whole  somewhat  of  a  star-like  aspect,  as  seen  in  fig.  538, 
l",  V,  V  ;  and  the  liquid  contents  are  seen  to  be  propelled  from  the 
former  into  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.    Further,  in  Stentoi;  a  com- 
plicated network  of  canals,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tractile vesicles,  has  been  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  '  ectosar-;,' 
and  traces  of  this  may  be  observed  in  other  Infusoria.    In  some  of 
the  larger  animalcules  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  that  the  contractile 
vesicles  have  permanent  valvular  orifices  opening  outwards,  and  that 
an  expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  body  into  the  water  around  it  is 
effected  by  their  contraction  ;  in  some  vorticellids  the  contractile 
vesicle  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  '  vestibule '  which  lies  beneath 
the  mouth  opening,  and  when  the  vesicle  contracts  the  ^vater  is  driven 
into  the  mouth,  and  so  to  the  exterior.    Hence  it  appears  likely  that 
their  function  is  of  a  respiratory  and  depuratory  nature ;  and  that  they 
serve,  like  the  gill-openings  of  fislies,  for  the  expulsion  of  water 
which  has  been  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  and  which  has  traversed  the 

interior  of  the  body.  .  i  i  • 

Of  the  reproduction  of  the  ciliated  Infusoria  our  knowledge  is 
still  very  imperfect ;  for,  although  various  modes  of  multiphcation 
have  been  observed  among  them,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether 
'  any  process  takes  place  that  can  be  regarded,  like  the  conjugation 
of  the  MonacUna,  as  analogous  to  the  sexual  generation  of  higher 
orc^anisms  The  best  evidence  is  that  of  Gruber,  which  will  be 
mentioned  directly.  Binary  subdivision  would  seem  to  be  universal 
among  them,  and  has  in  many  instances  been  observed  (as  else- 
where) to  commence  in  the  nucleus.  The  division  takes  place  in 
some  species  longitudinally,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
length  of  the  body  (hg.  537,  D,  E,  F),  in  other  species  transversely 
(fio-  541  C  D)  ;  whilst  in  some,  as  m  Chilodon  cncnllnlus  (fig.  o6J]. 
it  has  been' supposed  to  occur  in  either  direction  indifferently.  But 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  in  this  last  case,  one  set  ot  the 
appa/ent  'fissions 'is  not  really  '  conjugation' of  two  individuals. 
This  duplication  is  performed  with  such  rapidity  imder  favourable 
cir  umstances,  that,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Ehreii- 
berc  no  fewer  than  268  vdlhons  might  be  produced  m  a  month  b^ 
Se  eated  subdivisions  of  a  single  Fa.-amecium.  AVhen  this  hssion 
occuriin  Vorticella  (fig.  537),  it  extends  down  the  sta  k  -^J  « 
becomes  double  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  its  length  ,  and  thus  a 
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whole  bunch  of  these  cauinmlcules  may  spring  (by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  process)  from  one  base.  In  some  members  of  the  same  family 
arborescent  structures  are  produced  resembling  that  of  Codosiya 
(fig.  528)  by  the  like  process  of  continuous  subdivision.  Another 
curious  result  of  this  mode  of  multiplication  presents  itself  in  the 
family  Ophrydina,  masses  of  individuals  which  separately  resemble 
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Fig.  538.— Sexual  (?)  repraduction  of  Infusoria 


certain  VorticelUna  being  found  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  substance- 
01  a  greenish  colour,  sometimes  adherent  and  sometimes  free.  These 
masses,  which  may- attain,  th*  diameter  of.  four  or  five:  inches,  present 
such  a  strong  general,  resemblance  to  ,a.  mass  of  liostoc,  or  even  of 
trog  s  spawn,  as  to  have  been  mistaken,  for  such  ;  but  they  simnlv 
result  from  the -fact  that  the.  multitude  of  individuals  produced  by 
a  repetition  of  the  .process,  of-  self-division-  remain  "connected  .with 

z  z 
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each  other  for  a  time  by  a  gelatinous  exudation  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies,  instead  of 'at  once  becoming  completely  isolated.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  individual  Ophryda,  each  of 


Fig.  539.— Fissiparous  multiplication  of  CUlodon  cucidltdiis :  A, 
B,  C,  successive  stages  of  longitudinal  flssion(?) ;  D,  E,  i ,  succes- 
sive stages  of  transverse  fission. 

which  is  about  -rJnrth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  those  of  the  composite 
masses,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  number  included  m  the 
latter  ;  for  a  cubic  inch  would  contain  nearly  eight  millions  ot  them 
if  closely  packed  ;  and  many  times  that  number  must  exist  m  the 
lar-er  masses,  even  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  bodies 

of  the  animalcules  are 
separated    from  each 
other  by  their  gelatinous 
cushion,  and  that  the 
masses  have  their  cen- 
tral portions  occupied 
by  water  only.  Hence 
we  have,  in  such  clus- 
ters, a  distinct  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  ex- 
tent to  which  multipli- 
cation  by  duplicative 
subdivision  may  pro- 
ceed without  the  inter- 
position of  any  other 
.  „      .       operation.    These  ani- 

FiG.  5iO.— Encysting  process  in  Vorticella  micro-  ^  n     |      however,  free 

\/nm«-    A  full-c^wn  individual  in  its  encysted  maiCUies,  lio\>  e>  ci, 

state  V^retrS  oval  circ^^^  themselves    at  times 

f  contractile  vesicle;    B,  a  cyst  separated  froni  its  f^.^j^    ^i^^^,  gelatuiOUS 

-stalk;    C,  tlie  same  more  f^Tc,   '  I)  tlfe  same  bed,  and  have  been  ob- 

broken  ui5  into  spore-like  globules     D,  tlie  same  ucu,   

rn^e  devdopea,tL  original  body  of  the  VorticeUa^   served   tO  Undergo  an 
fifrf  having  become  sacculated,  and  contammg  many   i  encysting  process  cor- 
clear  spaces;    at  E,  one  of  the  saccxilations  ha^mig       ^..(JJ^V  with  that 
burst  tlu'ough  the  enveloping  cyst,  a  gelatuious  responaiU-,  x 
Ls'^con^^^^  of     the  Vorticellina. 

The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  this  ielly  or  zoocytium  has  been  investigated  by  Halliburton, 
r  ids  tht?it  resembles  vegetable  coU,!  - in  it^^^^^^^^^^^ 
pertics,  but  differs  from  it  and  agrees  with  the  form  of  ^^Hu  ose  manu 
Lctured  by  the  Tanicata  in  being  less  easily  converted  "^to  .uj";,^ 
Many,  perhaps  all,  ciliated  Infusoria  at  certain  times  undeigo  an 
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encysting  1^7-ocess,  resembling  the  passage  of  protophytes  into  the  '  still ' 
•condition,  and  apparently  serving  like  it  as  a  provision  for  their  pre- 
servation under  circumstances  which  do  not  joermit  the  continuance 
•of  their  ordinary  vital  activity.    Previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
cyst,  the  movements  of  the  animalcule  diminish  in  vigour,  and 
gradually  cease  altogether  ;  its  form  becomes  more  rounded  ;  its 
oral  aperture  closes  ;  and  its  cilia  or  other  filamentous  prolonga- 
tions are  either  lost  or  retracted,  as  is  well  seen  in  Vorticella 
{fig.  540,  A).    A  new  wreath  of  cilia,  however,  is  developed  near 
the  base,  and  in  this  condition  the  animal  detaches  itself  from  its 
5tem,  and  swims  freely  for  a  short  time,  soon  passing,  however,  into 
the  '  still '  condition.    The  surface  of  the  body  then  exudes  a  gela- 
tinous excretion  that  hardens  around  it  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
•coffin-like  case,  within  which  little  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
Animal  can  be  distinguished.    Even  after  the  completion  of  the  cyst, 
however,  the  contained  animalcule  may  often  be  observed  to  move 
freely  within  it,  and  may  sometimes  be  caused  to  come  forth  from 
its  prison  by  the  mere  application  of  warmth  and  moisture.    In  the 
•simplest  form  of  the  'encysting  process,'  indeed,  the  animalcule 
•seems  to  remain  altogether  quiescent  through  the  whole  period  of  its 
toi-pidity  ;  so  that,  however  long  may  be  the  duration  of  its  imprison- 
ment, it  emerges  without  any  essential  change  in  its  form  or  con- 
•dition.    But  in  other  cases  this  process  seems  to  be  subservient 
either  to  multiplication  or  to  metamorphosis.    For  in  Vorticella  the 
substance  of  the  encysted  body  (B)  appears  to  break  up  (C,  D)  into 
eight  or  nine  segments,  which,  when  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the 
•cyst,  come  forth  as  spontaneously  moving  spherules.    Each  of  these 
soon  increases  in  size,  develops  a  ciHary  wreath  within  which  a  mouth 
makes  it  appearance,  and  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  the  Tricho- 
dina  grandirieUa  of  Ehrenberg.    It  then  develops  a  posterior  wreath 
•of  cilia  and  multiplies  by  tranverse  fission  ;  each  half  fixes  itself  by 
the  end  on  wMch  the  mouth  is  situated,  a  short  stem  becomes  de- 
veloped, and  the  ciHa-wreath  disappears.    A  new  mouth  and  cilia- 
wreath  then  form  at  the  free  extremity,  and  the  growth  of  the  stem 
•completes  the  development  into  the  true  vorticellan  form.'  In 
Tnchoda  lynceus,  again,  the  '  encysting  process '  appears  subservient 
to  a  like  kind  of  metamorphosis,  the  form  which  emerges  from  the 
■cyst  difiering  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  animalcule  which 
became  encysted.    According  to  M.  Jules  Haime,  by  whom  this 
history  was  very  carefully  studied,  ^  the  form  to  be  considered  as  the 
larval  one  is  that  shown  in  fig.  541,  A,  E,  which  has  been  described 
by  Professor  Ehrenberg  under  the  name  of  Oxytricha.    This  possesses 
a  long,  narrow,  flattened  body,  furnished  with  cilia  along  the  greater 
part  of  both  margins,  and  having  also  at  its  two  extremities  a  set  of 
larger  and  stronger  hair-like  filaments  ;  and  its  mouth,  which  is  an 
oblique  slit  on  the  right-hand  side  of  its  fore-part,  has  a  fringe  of 
mmute  cilia  on  each  lip.    Through  this  mouth  large  particles  are  not 
unfrequently  swallowed,  which  are  seen  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 

loc  Ht  ^^^^'  '^'^  Vorticella  nehulif era,  qaoicH  by  Professor  Allraan, 

Annalcs  dca  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  iii.  tome  xix.  1853,  p.  100. 
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endosarc  without  any  surrounding  vesicle  ;  and  sometimes  even  an. 
animalcule  of  the  same  species,  but  in  a  different  stage  of  its  life,  is 
seen  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these  voracious  little  devourers  (B).  In 
this  phase  of  its  existence  the  Trichoda  undergoes  multiplication  hy 
transverse  fission,  after  the  ordinary  mode  (C,  D)  ;  and  it  is  usually 
one  of  the  short-bodied  '  doubles '  (E)  thus  produced  that  passes, 
into  the  next  phase.  This  phase  consists  in  the  assumption  of  th& 
o-lobular  form  and  the  almost  entire  loss  of  the  locomotive  append- 
ages (F)  ;  in  the  escape  of  successive  portions  of  the  granular  proto- 
plasm, so  that  '  vacuoles  '  make  their  appearance  (G)  ;  and  in  th& 


Fig.  541.-Metamorphosesof  Trichoda  hjnceus:  A,  larva  iOxjt,  w^'^) 

similar  larva  after  swallowing  the  animalcule  represented  at  M,  C  a  eiy 

We  dividual  on  the  point  of  undergomg  fission ;  D  another  m  winch 

the  p™s  has  advanced  further ;  B,  one  of  the  products  of  such  fission  ; 

F  the  same  body  become  spherical  and  motionless;  G,  aspect  of  this 

'^  ov!  fif tlpn  davs  afterwards ;  H,  later  condition  of  the  same,  showmg  the 
sphere  s  teen  days  at  eiwara       ,         ^^.^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^^^  substance 

formation  f  ^J?;^^  J^f \  ^' ^tj^i  discharge  of  the  latter,  with  flattening  of 
and  exuvial  ma  tei  ^^P^^f f^^J^^^^^i^/ the  confined  animal;  M,  its 
'^'"'^i'^vnii  tiie  cvst-^N  days  afterwards;  O,  more 

escape  ^^.o'^        f  fie  same  •  P  Q,  perfect  Aspidisc^,  one  as  seen  side- 
■        ::^l™ov4'onl tisE^^  -en  fiU  below  (magnified  twice 

as  much  as  the  preceding  figures). 

formation  of  a  gelatinous  envelope  or  cyst,  which,  at  first  soft 
afte^^ards  acquires  increased  firmness  (H).    After  remannng  f^ 
some  time  in  this  condition,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  become  clearly 
separaS  from  their  envelope;         ^  spce  appears  on  o^.es^^^^^^^ 
which   ciliary  movement   can  be  distinguished  (Ij.    ihis  space 

ScirW^g  t-S  the  effete  residue  of  the  old  ■^e^^-VT/,': 

!fte"':ystapa.-f  of  the  latter  st«l  «.ai....„ 
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■within  its  cavity  (M).    The  body  thus  discharged  (N)  does  not  differ 
much  in  appearance  from  that  of  tlie  Oxytricha  before  its  encyst- 
iiient  (F),  though  of  only  about  two-thirds  its  diameter  ;  but  it  soon 
•develops  itself  (O,  P,  Q)  into  an  animalcule  very  different  from 
that  in  which  it  originated.    First  it  becomes  still  smaller  by  the 
discharge  of  a  portion  of  its  substance  ;  numerous  very  stiff  bristle - 
like  organs  are  developed,  on  which  the  animalcule  creeps,  as  by 
legs,  over  solid  surfaces  ;  the  external  integument  becomes  more 
consolidated  on  its  upper  surface,  so  as  to  become  a  kind  of  cara- 
pace ;  and  a  mouth  is  formed  by  the  opening  of  a  slit  on  one  side, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  single  hair-lilce  ilagellum,  which  turns  round 
.and  round  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  describe  a  sort  of  an  inverted 
•cone  whereby  a  current  is  brought  towards  the  mouth.    This  latter 
form  had  been  described  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  under  the  name  of 
Asjndisca.    It  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  larva,  the  difference 
being,  in  fact,  twice  as  great  as  that  which  exists  between  A  and 
P,  Q  (fig.  541),  since  the  last  two  figures  are  drawn  under  a  magni- 
fying power  double  that  employed  for  the  preceding.    How  the 
As2ndisca-iorm.   in  its  turn   gives  origin  to  the  Oxytricha-iovm 
has  not   yet  been   made   out.    A   similar   '  encysting   process ' 
has  been  observed   to  take   place   among   sevei-al   other  forms 
•of  ciliated  Infusoria  ;  so  that,  considering  the  strong  general  resem- 
blance in  kind  and  degree  of  organisation  which  jJrevails  throughout 
the  group,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  it  may  occur  at  some  stage 
•of  the  life  of  nearly  all  these  animalcules.    And  it  is  not  improbably 
in  the  '  encysted  '  condition  that  their  dispersion  chiefly  takes  place, 
since  they  have  been  found  to  endure  desiccation  in  this  state, 
•although  in  their  ordinary  condition  of  activity  they  cannot  be  dried 
up  without  loss  of  life.    When  this  circumstance  is  taken  into 
•accoiuit,  in  conjunction  with  the  extraordinary  I'apidity  of  multipK- 
cation  of  these  animalcules,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  universality  of  their  diffusion.    It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
fact  that  wherever  decaying  organic  matter  exists  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  is  exposed  to  air  and  warmth,  it  speedily  becomes  peopled  with 
some  or  other  of  these  minute  inhabitants ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fungi,  the  dried  cysts  or  germs 
•of  Infusoria  are  every^vhere  floating  about  in  the  air,  ready  to  de- 
velop themselves  wherever  the  appi'opriate  conditions  are  presented  ; 
while  all  our  knowledge  of  their  history  seems  further  to  justify  the 
belief  that  (in  some  instances,  at  least)  the  same  germs  may  develop 
themselves  into  a  succession  of  forms  so  different  as  to  have  been 
regarded  as  distinct  specific  or  even  generic  types. 

_  A  very  important  advance  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  asserted  discovery  of  M.  Balbiani '  that  a  true 
process  of  sexual  generation  occurs  among  Infusoria,  his  observa- 
tions having  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  male  and  female  organs 
are  combined  in  each  individual  of  the  numerous  genera  lie  has 
■examined,  but  that  the  congress  of  two  individuals  is  necessary  for 

1  See  his  '  Becherclies  sur  les  Plic^nomiines  sexuels  ties  Iiifuaoires '  in  Dr.  Brown- 
Sdquard's  Journal  do  la  Plii/siolor/iG  for  18(il.  An  abstract  of  these  researches  is 
•contained  in  the  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sci.  for  Jnly  and  October  1802. 
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the  impregnation  of  the  ova,  those  of  each  being  fertilised  by  the- 
spermatozoa  of  the  other.    He  regards  the  '  nucleus '  as  an  ovarium 
or  a<^<n'egation  of  germs,  whilst  the  'nucleolus'  is  really  a  testis  or 
aggregation  of  spermatozoids.    The  particular  form  and  position 
which  these  organs  present,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
they  undergo,  vai-y  in  the  several  types  of  Infusoria ;  but  as  we  have- 
in  the  common  Paramecium  aurelia  an  example  which,  although 
exceptional  in  some  particulars,  aftbixls  peculiar  facilities  for  the- 
observation  of  the  process,  and  has  been  most  completely  studied 
by  M.  Balbiani,  it  is  here  selected  for  illustra.tion.    This  animalcule^ 
as  is  well  known,  multiplies  itself  with  great  rapidity  (under  favour- 
able circumstances)  by  duplicative  svibdivision,  which  always  takes 
place  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  the  condition  represented  in- 
fio-.  538,  1,  2,  is  not,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  another  form  of 
the  same  process,  but  is  really  the  sexual  congress  of  two  individuals- 
previously  distinct.    When  the  period  arrives  at  which  the  Para-  ' 
mecia  are  to  propagate  in  this  manner,  they  are  seen  assembhng-  ; 
upon  certain  parts  of  the  vessel,  either  towards  the  bottom  or  on  the 
walls  ;  and  they  are  soon  found  coupled  in  pairs,  closely  adherent 
to  each  other,  Avith  their  similar  extremities  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  and  their  two  mouths  closely  applied  to  each  other,  but 
still  continuing  to  move  freely  in  the  liquid,  turning  constantly 
round  upon  their  axes.    This  conjugation  lasts  for  five  or  six  days,, 
durino-  Avhich  period  very  important  changes  take  place  m  the- 
condition  of  the  reproductive  organs.     In  order  to  distinguish 
these  the  animalcules  should  be  slightly  flattened  by  compression,, 
and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  brings  the  reproductive  appa- 
ratus into  more  distinct  view,  as  shown  in  fig.  538,  1-5.    In  i  each 
individual  contains  an  ovarium,  a,  which  is  shown  to  present  in  th&- 
first  instance  a  smooth  surface  ;  and  from  this  there  proceeds  an 
excretory  canal  or  oviduct,  c,  that  opens  externaUy  at  about_tke- 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  body  into  the  buccal  fissure,  e.  l^ach 
individual  also  contains  a  seminal  capsule,  b,  in  which  is  seen  lying 
a  bundle  of  spermatozoids  curved  upon  itself,  and  which  communi- 
cates by  an  elongated  neck  with  the  orifice  of  the  excretory  canal. 
The  successive  stages  by  which  the  seminal  capsule  arrives  at  this 
condition  from  that  of  a  simple  cell,  whose  granular  contents  veso[^^ 
themselves  (as  it  were)  into  a  bundle  of  filaments,  are  f  oA^Ti  in 
6^10     In  0  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  a,  is  seen  to  present  a  lobulated 
appearance,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  commencement  of  its  reso- 
lution into  separate  ova;  while  the  seminal  capsule  is  found  to  have- 
undergone  division  into  two  or  four  secondary  capsules,  &,  ^  each  ot 
which  contains  a  bundle  of  spermatozoa  now  straightened  out.  ihis 
division  takes  place  by  the  elongation  of  the  capsule  into  the Jom 
represented  in  11,  and  by  the  narrowing  of  the  central  portion. 
Sst  the  extremities  exSarge,  the  further  --l^ip  -ation  being 
effected  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  process  of  elongation  and 
fissTon     In  3,  which  represents  one  of  the  individuals  still  in  coi> 
jugXn,  the'  four  seminal  capsules,      b,  ai-e  -P-f-f  f,  ^  f^^^^ 
ilongated  in  preparation  for  another  subdivision  ;  ^.'^f^^^^'^  J 

a,  a,  has  begunf  as  it  were,  to  unroll  itself,  and  to  break  up  into 
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fi-aoments  which  are  connected  by  the  tube  m.  It  is  in  this  con- 
ditfon  that  the  object  of  the  conjugation  appears  to  be  efiected,  by 
the  passage  of  the  seminal  capsules  of  each  individual,  previously  to 
their  complete  maturation,  into  the  body  of  the  other.  In  4  is 
shown  the  condition  of  a  Paramecium  ten  hours  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  conjugation  ;  the  ovary  has  here  completely  broken  vip  into 
separate  granular  masses,  of  which  some,  a,  a,  remain  unchanged, 
whilst  others,  0,  0,  0,  0,  either  two,  four,  or  eight  in  number,  are 
converted  into  ovules  that  appear  to  be  fertilised  by  the  escape  of 
the  spermatozoa  from  the  seminal  capsules,  these  being  now  seen  in 
process  of  witho'ing.  Finally,  in  5,  which  represents  a  Paramecium 
three  days  after  the  completion  of  the  conjugation,  are  seen  four 
complete  ova,  0,  0,  0,  0,  within  the  connecting  tube,  m,  m  ;  whilst 
the  seminal  capsules  have  now  altogether  disappeared.  In  fig. 
538,  13-18,  are  seen  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  ovule,  which  seems  at  first  (is)  to  consist  of  a  germ-cell 
ha\dng  within  it  a  secondary  cell  containing  minute  granules,  which 
is  to  become  the  '  vitelline  vesicle.'  This  secondary  cell  augments 
in  size,  and  becomes  more  and  more  opaque  from  the  increase  of  its 
granular  contents  (l4,  15,  16),  forming  the  '  vitellus  '  or  yolk,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  seen  the  clear  '  germinal  vesicle,'  which  shows 
on  its  wall,  as  the  ■  ovule  approaches  maturity,  the  '  germinal  spot ' 
(17).  The  germinal  vesicle  is  subsequently  concealed  (l8)  by  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  opacity  of  the  vitelline  granules.  The 
fertilised  ova  seem  to  be  expelled  by  the  gradual  shortening  of  the 
tube  that  contains  them  ;  and  this  shortening  also  brings  together 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  granular  substance  of  the  original 
ovarium,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  resembling  that  shown  in  l,  a,  by 
the  evolution  of  which,  after  the  same  fashion,  another  brood  of  ova 
may  be  produced.  Gruber  has  recently  reinvestigated  the  process 
of  conjugation  in  the  Infusoria  :  he  finds  that  the  nucleolus  of  each 
becomes  a  striated  spindle,  and  approaches  the  nucleolus  of  the 
other  cell  ;  the  two  touch  and  finally  fuse,  thereby  effecting  an 
intermixture  of  the  different  germ-jslasmas.  If  this  be  the  correct 
manner  of  interpx'eting  the  phenomenon,  it  is  clearly  comparable  to 
the  sexual  reproduction  of  multicellular  animals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of  '  conjugation  ' 
among  ciliated  Infusoria  ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  free-swimming, 
but  also  in  the  attached  forms,  as  Stentor  (fig.  538,  21).  In 
Vorticella,  according  to  several  recent  observers,  what  has  been 
regarded  as  gemmi^oarous  multiplication — the  putting  forth  of  a  bud 
from  the  base  of  the  body — is  really  the  conjugation  of  a  small 
individual  in  the  free-swimming  stage  with  a  fully  developed  fixed 
individual,  with  whose  body  its  own  becomes  fused.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  conjugation  has  any  reference  to  the  encyst- 
ing process.  According  to  Biitschli  and  Engelmann,  the  conjugating 
process  results  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  nucleus  and  (so  called) 
nucleolus  of  the  conjugating  individuals  ;  these  individuals  separate 
again,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  broken-up  nuclear  structures 
the  characteristic  nucleus  and  nucleolus  are  re-formed.  The  same 
excellent  observers  adduce  strong  grounds  for  distrusting  Balbiani's 
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■assignment  of  sexual  characters  to  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  For 
although  a  striation  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
no  one  has  witnessed  its  subdivision  into  spermatozoidal  filaments. 
And  if  embryos  are  really  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  nucleus, 
what  Balbiani  described  as  sexual  ova  are  really  non-sexual  gemmules, 
each  consisting  (like  the  zoospore  of  protophytes)  of  a  segment  of 
the  nucleus  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  protoplasm.  There  is 
still  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  embryonic  forms  of  ciliate 
Infusoria,  some  eminent  observers  asserting  that  the  '  gemmule '  in 
the  first  instance,  besides  forming  a  cilia- wreath,  puts  forth  suctorial 
appendages  (fig.  538,  19,  A,  B,  C),  by  means  of  which  it  imlaibes 
nourishment  until  the  formation  of  its  mouth  permits  it  to  obtain 
its  supplies  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  whilst  others  maintain  these 
acinetiform  bodies  to  be  parasites,  which  even  imbed  themselves 
in  the  substance  of  the  Infusoria  they  infest. ' 

It  is  obvious  that  no  classification  of  Infusoria  can  be  of  any 
permanent  value  until  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  by  the  study 
of  their  entire  life-history  what  are  to  be  accounted  really  distinct 
forms.  And  the  difierences  between  them,  consisting  chiefiy  in  the 
shape  of  their  bodies,  the  disposition  of  their  cilia,  the  possession  of 
other  locomotive  appendages,  the  position  of  the  mouth,  the  presence 
of  a  distinct  anal  orifice,  and  the  like,  are  matters  of  such  tri^^al 
importance  as  compared  with  those  leading  features  of  their  structure 
and  physiology  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling  that  it  does  not 
seem  desirable  to  attempt  in  this  place  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  them.  The  life-history  of  the  ciliate  Infiisoria^  is  a  subject 
pre-eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  microscopists,  who  can 
scarcely  be  better  employed  than  in  tracing  out  the  sequence  of  its 
phenomena  Avith  similar  care  and  assiduity  to  that  displayed  by 
Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  in  the  study  of  the  Monadina.  '  In 
pursuing  our  researches,'  say  these  excellent  observers,  'we  have 
become  practically  convinced  of  what  we  have  theoretically  assumed . 
—the  absolute  necessity  for  prolonged  and  patient  observation  of 
the  same  forms.  Two  observers,  independently  of  each  other, 
examining  the  same  monad,  if  their  inquiries  were  not  sufliciently 
prolonged,  might,  with  the  utmost  truthfulness  of  interpretation, 
assert  opposite  modes  of  development.  Competent  optical  means, 
careful  interpretation,  close  observation,  and  time  are  alone  capable 
of  solving  the  problem. 


Section  II. — Rotifera,  or  Wheel- animalcules. 

We  now  come  to  that  higher  group  of  animalcules  which,  m 
point  of  complex-ity  of  organisation,  is  as  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
ceding as  mosses  are  from  the  simplest  protophytes,  the  only  pomt 
of  real  resemblance  between  the  two  groups,  in  fact,  being  the 

1  There  can  be  no  cloubt  that  Stein  was  ^v^•ong  in  his  original  J^'ij^ 
fully  developecl  Acinotina  are  only  transition  stages  m  the  development  of  ont- 
celUna.  and  otlaer  ciliated  Infusoria.    But  the  balance  of  eAndence  ^eenis  to  the  writer 
to  be  in  favour-  of  his  later  statement,  that  the  bodies  figui-ed  in  fig.  o38,  are 
reaUy  infusorian  embryos,  and  not  parasitic  Acinetas. 
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minuteness  of  size  which  is  common  to  both.  A  few  species  of  the 
wheel-animalcules  are  marine,  or  the  inhabitants  of  brackish  pools 
near  the  sea-shore  ;  but  the  great  majority  known  to  us  belong  to 
fresh  water,  and  are  to  be  found  in  ditches,  ponds,  resei'voirs,  lakes, 
.and  slowly  running  streams — sometimes  attached  to  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  water-plants,  sometimes  creeping  on  the  AlgSB,  sometimes 
swimming  freely  through  the  water.  They  are  met  with  also  in  gut- 
ters on  the  house-top,  in  water-butts,  on  wet  moss,  grass,  and  liver- 
worts, in  the  interior  of  Volvox  glohator  and  Vaucheria,  in  vegetable 
infusions,  on  the  backs  of  JEntomostraca,  in  the  viscera  of  slugs,  earth- 


FiG.  5i2.—B>otifer  vulgaris,  as  seen  at  B,  with  the  wheels  drawn  in,  and 
at  A  with  the  wheels  expanded  :  b,  eye-spots  ;  c,  wheels ;  d,  antenna ; 
e,  jaws  and  teeth  ;  /,  alimentary  canal ;  cf,  cellular  mass  inclosing  it ; 
A,  longitudmal  muscles;  i,  i,  tubes  of  water- vascular  system;  Jc, 
young  animal ;  I,  cloaca. 

worms  and  Naindes,  and  in  the  body-cavities  of  Synaptat—'m  fact, 
in  almost  every  place  where  there  are  moisture  and  food.  The 
wheel-like  organs  from  which  the  class  derives  its  designation  are 
most  characteristically  seen  in  the  common  Rotifer  (fig.  542),  where 
they  consist  of  two  disc-like  lobes  or  projections  of  the  body  whose 
margins  are  fringed  with  long  cilia  ;  and  it  is  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  strokes  given  by  these  cilia,  each  row  of  which  nearly  re- 
turns  (as  it  were)  into  itself,  that  gives  rise  by  an  optical  illusion  to 
the  notion  of '  wheels.'  The  disposition  of  the  cilia  varies  much  in  the 
different  genera,  but  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  they  are  arranged 


A 
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so  as  to  fulfil  three  different  purposes,  viz.  to  bring  food  to  the 
mouth,  to  conduct  it  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  enable  the 
animal  to  swim. 

The  great  transparence  of  the  Rotifera  permits  their  general 
structure  to  be  easily  recognised.    They  have  usually  an  elongated 


Fm.  543.~Srachionus  ruhcns  :  sp,  styligerous  prommences;  ff'  <'f°f^j 
wreatli;  tactile  styles  ;  a,  dorsal  anteuna;  a ,  a ,  lateral  antenna  i"', 
longitudinal  muscles;  cb,  cesophagus;  oy,  oxai-y;  om,  9^"^"^ ' /■  f  ^J^ ' 
^i,yibratile  tags;  i,  intestine ;  /,  foot ;  t,  toes;  .9",  bmm.  i'  -itadhS 
mastax;  ti,  trophi;  gg,  Ki^stric  gl'-^^^s;  s,  stomach  ?c,  long^^^^^^^ 
canals  ^cv,  contractile  vesicle ;  cl,  cloaca;/</,foot-gland.  (After  Dr.  Hudson.) 

form,  similar  on  the  two  sides  ;  but  this  rarely  exhibits  any  traces  of 
segmental  division.  The  body  is  covered  with  an  <;"^'elope  of  U^o 
layers.  The  inner  of  these  is  a  soft  Inung  to  the  outer,  ^vhich  inay 
be  soft  and  flexible,  or  membranous,  and  of  very  varying  ^egiees  oi 
stiffness,  or  even  of  an  inflexible  substance  capable  of  resisting  tne 
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action  of  caustic  potash.  In  this  latter  condition  it  is  called  a  lorica. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Rotifera  have  an  organ  of  attachment 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  usually  prolonged 
into  a  tail  or  false  foot,  by  which  they  can  affix  themselves  to  any 
solid  object  ;  and  this  is  their  ordinaiy  position  when  keeping  their 
'  wheels  '  in  action  for  a  supply  of  food  or  of  water  ;  they  have  na 
difficulty,  however,  in  letting  go  their  hold  and  moving  through  the 
water  in  seai'ch  of  a  new  attachment,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  free.  The  sessile  species,  in  their  adult  stage, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  attached  by  the  posterior  extremity  to  the 
spot  on  which  they  have  at  first  fixed  themselves,  and  their  cilia  are 
consequently  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  creating 
currents  in  the  surrounding  water. 

In  considering  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  Rotifera  we  shall  take  as  its 
type  the  arrangement  which  it  pre- 
sents in  BracMonus  ruhens  (fig.  543), 
a  common  large  and  handsome  animal, 
and  one  that  bears  the  temporary 
capti^dty  of  a  compressorium  remark- 
ably Avell. 

Its  vase-shaped  lorica  is  hard  and 
transparent ;  open  in  front  to  allow 
the  protrusion  of  the  head,  and  closed 
behind,  except  where  a  small  aper- 
ture permits  the  passage  of  the  foot. 


Fig.  544.- 


ms,  malleus  | 


Malleate. 

MS,  uncus. 

vim,  manubriuin. 


The  anterior  dorsal  edge  bears  six 


.    ■        J  rs,  ramus. 

2S,  mcus  i  r      t:  ^ 

'  fulcrum. 


sharp  spines,  and  the  ventral  edge  has 
a  wavy  outline.    The  head  is  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  with  the 
larger  end  forward,  is  rounded  at  each  side,  and  carries  on  its  front 
surface  three  protuberances  (sp),  covered  with  stout  vibrating  hairs 
called  styles.    All  round  the  rim  of  the  head  runs  a  row  of  cilia  which 
on  the  ventral  surface  dips  down  into  either  side  of  a  ciliated  buccal 
funnel.    At  the  bottom  of  the  buccal  funnel  is  the  mastax  (mx),  a 
muscular  bulb  containing  the  jaws  or  irophi  (ti).    These  latter  are 
hard,  glassy  bodies  consisting  of  two  hammer-like  pieces  called 
mallei  (fig.  544)  and  a  third  anvil-piece  called  an  incus.  Each 
malleus  (ms)  is  in  two  parts — the  manubrium  (mm),  or  handle, 
and  the  imcus  (us),  of  five  finger-like  processes,  which  unite  to 
form  the  hammer's  head.    The  incus  (is),  or  anvil,  is  formed  of  two- 
prism-shaped  bodies,  or  rami  (rs),  pointed  at  their  free  ends,  and 
attached  at  their  broad  ends  to  a  thin  plate  called  the  fulcntm  (fm),  ■ 
which,  seen  ventrally  or  dorsally,  looks  like  a  rod.    These  various 
parts  are  connected  by  muscular  fibres,  and  so  acted  on  by  muscles 
attached  to  themselves,  and  to  the  interior  of  the  mastax,  that  the 
unci  rise  and  fall  at  the  same  time  that  the  rami  open  and  shut. 
The  food  is  torn  by  the  unci,  crashed  by  the  rami,  and  then  passes 
between  the  latter  down  a  short  oesophagus  («;)  into  the  stomach  (s). 
This  has  thick  cellular  walls,  and  is  lined  with  cilia,  especially  at  its 
lower  third,  which  is  often  divided  by  a  constriction  from  the  uppei" 
i  part,  and  is  often  so  different  in  its  shape  and  contents  as  to  merit 
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the  name  of  an  intestine  (i).    The  lower  end  of  the  intestine  gene- 
rally expands  into  a  cloaca  (cl),  into  which  open  the  ducts  of  the 
ovary  (oy),  and  contractile  vesicle  (cv).     Just  above  the  mastax, 
and  sometimes  just  below  it,  on  the  oesophagus,  are  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  salivary  glands  ;  while  attached  to  the  upper  end  (jf 
the  stomach  are  two  gastric  glands  igg),  often  possessing  visible 
ducts.    There  are  two  further  glands  [fg)  in  the  foot,  which  is 
itself  a  prolongation  of  the  ventral  jDOition  of  the  trunk  below  the 
aperture  of  the  cloaca.    These  foot-glands  secrete  a  viscid  substance 
Avhicli  is  discharged  by  ducts  passing  to  the  tips  of  the  two  toes  (<), 
and  which  serves  to  attach  the  animal  to  one  spot  when  it  is  using 
its  frontal  cilia  to  procure  food.  , 
Longitudinal  muscles  (Im)  for  withdrawing  the  head  and  foot' 
within  the  lorica  can  be  readily  seen,  and  these  parts  are  driven  out 
again  by  the  pressure  of  transverse  muscular  fibres  acting  on  the 
fluids  of  the  body. 


Fig.  515.  Fig.  516.— Male :  e,  eye;  Zc, longi- 

tudinal canals ;  vt,  vibratile  tag ; 
cv,  contractile  vesicle ;  ss,  sperm- 
sac  ;  p,  penis ;  /,  foot ;  fg,  foot- 
gland. 

On  either  side  of  the  body  is  a  tortuous  tube  commencing  in  a 
plexus  in  the  head  and  running  down  to  open  on  the  contractile 
vesicle  {cv).  These  tubes  bear  little  tags  {vt),  each  of  wMch  appeare 
to  contain  a  vibrating  cilium.  The  real  structure  of  these  bodies  is 
uncertain,  and  the  use  of  the  Avhole  apparatus  is  much  disputed  ; 
but  the  tags  are  possibly  very  minutely  ciliated  funnels,  their  fret- 
ends  open  to  the  body-cavity  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  fluids 
of  the  body-cavity  are  conducted  through  them,  along  the  tortuous 
tubes,  into  the  contractile  vesicle,  and  are  by  it  discharged  into  the 
cloaca.   The  apparatus  would  therefore  be  mainly  an  excretory  one. 

The  ovary  is  large  and  its  germs  are  conspicuous.    The  animal  is 
oviparous  and  the  huge  egg  is  easily  discharged  through  the  oviduct 
and  cloaca  owing  to  the  very  fluid  condition  of  its  contents,  it 
retained  by  a  thread  tUl  hatched  at  the  bottom  of  the  lonca.  ihere 

1  But  see  Dr.  Hudson's  Presidential  Addi-ess,  Journ.  of  the  Boyal  ^i^■'>'■J^'{^ 
Feb.  1891,  p.  13,  in  which  reasons  are  given  for  suspecting  that  the  contractile  ^eslc  e 
may  also  have  a  respiratory  function,  and  the  vibratile  tags  and  longitudinal  canals 
*n  excretory  one. 
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are  three  kinds  of  eg^s  :  the  common  soft-shelled  eggs,  which  are 
large,  o^•al,  and  produce  females ;   similar  soft  eggs,  which  are 
smaller,  more  spherical,  and  jDroduce  males  ;  and  ei^Jiijipial  eggs  (fig. 
545),  with  thick  cellular  coverings,  often  ornamented  with  spines. 
These  latter  can  be  dried  completely  without  losing  their  vitalitj'-, 
and  so,  lying  buried  in  the  mud  of  dried-up  ponds,  pi-eserve  the 
species  for  next  year.     There  is  a  bilobed  nervous  (jancjlion  {gn) 
between  the  buccal  funnel  and  the  dorsal  surface.    Above  it  is  the 
eye  (e) — a  refracting  sphere  on  a  mass  of  crimson  pigment.  From 
the  ganglion  pass  nerve-thi'eads  to  a  dorsal  antenna  (a)  and  to  two 
lateral  antennas  (a')  on  either  side  of  the  dorsal  surface.  These 
latter  organs  are  rocket-headed  terminations  of  the  nervous  threads,^ 
and  have  each  a  bundle  of  tine  hairs  passing  through  a  hole  in 
the  lorica.    The  dorsal  antenna  has  a  similar  bundle  and  lien 
sheathed  in  a  tube  (fig.  547)  which  has  its  base  just  above 
the  nervous  ganglion,  and  passes  thence  between  the  two  Ml 
central  anterior  spines  of  the  lorica.    It  is  furnished  with  m 
a  muscle,  by  means  of  which  the  bunch  of  seta^  at  the  free  \(u 
extremity  can,  by  invagination,  be  drawn  within  the  tube.  // 

The  male  (fig.  546)  is  but  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  Fig.  547. 
female,  and  is  unlike  it  in  shape.  It  has  a  cylindrical 
trunk,  small  foot,  and  flat,  round  head,  surrounded  by  a  simple  ring 
of  long  cilia.  It  has  no  lorica  nor  any  alimentary  tract  of  any  kind, 
but  it  has  a  nervous  system  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  a  red  eye, 
and  antennffi.  Its  excretory  and  muscular  systems  are  also  of  the 
female  pattern.  The  only  other  internal  organ  is  a  large  sperm-sac 
(ss)  ending  at  its  lower  extremity  in  a  protrusile,  ciliated,  hollow 
penis  (p),  whose  outlet  holds  the  position  of  the  anus  in  the  female  ; 
that  is,  on  the  dorsal  surface,  at  the  base  of  the  foot. 

The  Eotiferahave  been  divided  by  Dr.  Hudsonand  Mr.  P .  H.  Gosse' 
into  four  orders,  according  to  their  powers  of  locomotion.   These  are  : 

1.  'RmzoTA  (the  rooted).    Fixed  when  adult. 

2.  Bdelloida  (the  leech-like).  That  swim  with  their  ciliary 
wreath,  and  creep  like  a  leech. 

3.  Ploima  (the  sea-ivorthy).  That  only  swim  with  their  ciliary 
wreath. 

4.  SciRTOPODA  {the  sHppers).  That  swim  with  their  ciliary  wreath 
and  skip  with  arthropodous  limbs. 

The  order  Rhizota  contains  two  families,  chiefly  difierincf  from 
each  other  in  the  position  of  the  mouth,  which  in  the  Floscufariado'. 
(figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XV)  is  central,  lying  in  the  body's  longer  axis, 
but  in  the  Melicertada'  (fig.  3,  Plate  XV)  is  lateral.  Almost  all  the 
species  of  both  families  live  in  gelatinous  tubes  secreted  by  themselves, 
and  often  fortified  in  various  ways  :  by  debris  gathered  from  the 
water  by  the  action  of  their  ciliary  wreaths  and  showered  down  at 
random  ;  by  pellets  formed  in  a  ciliated  cup  near  the  anterior  end 
of  the  body,  and  deposited  in  regular  order  on  the  gelatinous  tube  ; 
or  by  large  fiBcal  pellets  also  regularly  deposited. 

^  The  Botifcrayor  WJicel-animalctdea:  Longmaiw,  1880.. 
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Tlie  second  order,  Bdelloida  (fig.  7,  Plate  XV),  while  having  many- 
points  in  common  with  the  Melicertadce,  have  a  foot  peculiarly  their 
ovi'n.  It  has  several  false  joints  that  can  be  drawn  one  within  the 
other  like  those  of  a  telescope.  The  corona  consists  of  two  nearly 
circular  discs,  each  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  cilia,  and  both  of 
these  can  be  withdrawn  into  an  infolding  of  the  ventral  surface  at  the, 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  leaving  the  animal  with  a  long  pointed 
conical  head.  When  the  discs  are  so  furled  the  animal  fixes  the  toes  of 
its  foot,  elongates  the  foot  and  body,  catches  hold  with  the  furthest 
point  of  the  conical  head,  releases  the  foot,  and  then,  contracting  the 
body  and  foot  while  the  head  remains  fixed,  draws  forward  the  toes  | 
and  refixes  them,  and  so  da  capo.  It  can  swim,  however,  in  the  usual 
fashion,  with  its  ciliary  wreath.  All  the  species  of  this  order  can, 
under  proper  circumstances,  be  dried  up  into  balls,  which  will  retain 
their  Adtality  for  even  years,  though  in  a  state  of  utter  dustiness. 
This  is  due  to  their  secreting  round  their  bodies  (after  having  drawn  in 
lioth  head  and  foot)  a  gelatinous  covering  which  retains  the  body-jluids  1 
safe  from  evaporation.  ^  This  process  takes  some  time,  so  that  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  dry  them  on  an  ordinary  glass-slip  they  simply 
disintegrate.  In  a  house  gutter  or  in  wet  moss  or  sand,  where  the 
drying  up  of  the  water,  in  which  the  Rotifera  are,  is  slowly  accom- 
plished, the  animals  have  time  to  complete  their  gelatinous  coverings 
before  the  water  fails  them.  In  this  order  the  males  have  not  as  yet 
been  discovered.  _  ... 

The  third  order,  Ph'iina,  is  divided  into  a  loricate  and  an  dloricate 
<Troup,  which  are  not,  however,  very  sharply  separated  ;  as  in  some 
oases  'the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is,  though  horny,  yet  thin  and 
flexible.  Bracliionus  rubens  (fig.  543),  which  has  already  been  fully 
described,  is  a  good  type  of  the  loricata,  and  Cojyeus  cerberus  (fig.  6, 
Plate  XV)  of  the  illoricata.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  order  have 
a  forked  jointed  foot,  the  fork  being  formed  of  two  toes  varying 
crreatly  in  size  and  shape,  but  all  secreting  the  viscous  fluid  already 
mentioned.  The  great  majority  of  the  Rotifera  belong  to  the  Ploima. 

^  The  fourth  order,  Scirtopoda,  contains  but  one  family,  Pedahomdo', 
and  has  only  two  genera,  Fedalion  and  Hexarthra,  and  each  of  these 
has  but  one  known  species.  Fedalion  (figs.  4,  5,  8,  Plate  XV)  is  an 
extraordinary  creature.  Its  internal  organs  are  on  the  usual  rotiterous 
plan  but  its  body  bears  no  fewer  than  six  hollow  limbs,  ending_  m 
plumes  like  those  of  the  Arthropoda,  and  worked  by  pairs  of  opposmg 
muscles  which  traverse  their  entire  length.  These  Hmbs  are  ar- 
ranc^ed  round  the  body,  some  on  the  dorsal,  some  on  the  ventral 
surface,  and  all  running  parallel  to  the  body's  longer  axis,  in 
Hexarthra,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  limbs  are  on  the  ventml  surface, 
and  are  arranged  radiatingly.  There  is  no  foot  m  either  Rotiferon 
but  in  Fedalion  there  are  two  ciliated  club-like  processes  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  tising  above  the  dorsal  surface  and  secreting 
a  similar  viscous  fluid  to  that  secreted  m  the  toes  of  othe. 
Motifera. 

7  See  Davis  in  Monthlu  Micros.  Journ.  vol.  Ix  1863,.  p.  207 ;  Slack  at  p.  241  of 
same  volume  ;  and  the  report  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  Eoyal  Microsc 
pical  Society,  Journ.  of  Boyal  Micros.  Soc.  1887,  p.  1(9. 
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This  strange  creature  was  discovered  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Hudson  in  a  pond 
near  Clifton  in  1871  ;  Hexarthra  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Schmarda 
in  a  brackish  ditch  near  the  Nile  in  1853 ;  their  arthropodous  limbs 
give  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Nauplius  larva,  and  make  it 
probable  that  the  Rotifera  will  have  to  be  placed  between  the  Vermes 
and  Artiieopoda.i 

1  The  following  treatises  and  memoirs)  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to) 
•contain  valuable  information  ui  regoi-d  to  the  life-history  of  animalcules  and  their 
principal  forms: — Ehrenberg,  Die  Infusionsthiorchcn,  Berlin,  1838;  Dujardin, 
Histoire  naturelle  des  Zoophytes  infiisoires,  Paris,  1841 ;  Pritchard,  History  of 
Infusoria,  ^th  ed.  London,  1861  (a  comprehensive  repertory  of  information) ; 
Stein,  Der  Organismus  der  InfusionstMere,liev^z\^:  Erste  Abtheilung,  1859;  Zweite 
Abtheilung,  1867  ;  Dritte  AbtheUung,  Hiilfte  I.  1878.  Saville  Kent's  Manual  of  the 
Infusoria,  1880-1 ;  and  Professor  Biitsclili's  Protozoa  (1880-1)  in  the  new  edition  of 
Bronn's  Thier-reichs.  For  the  Bhizopoda  and  Infusoria,  specially  see  Claparede 
and  Lachmaun,  Etudes  sur  les  Infusoires  et  les  Wiizopodes,  Geneva,  1858-61; 
Cohn,  in  Siebold  und  EiiUiker's  Zeitschrift,  1851-4  and  1857 ;  Lieberkiihn,  in 
Midler's  Arcliiv,  1856,  and  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  ser.  vol.  sviii.  1856 ;  Engelmann, 
Zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Inf usionsthiere,  1862  ;  and  Professor  Biitschli's  Studien 
nber  die  Conjugation  der  Itifusorien  d-c,  1876.  For  the  Eotifera  specially  see 
Leydig,  in  Siebold  und  Kolliker's  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  vi.  1854 ;  Gosse  on  Melicerta 
ringens,  in  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sci.  vol.  i.  1853,  p.  1 ;  on  the  Manducatory 
Organs  of  Eotifera,  Fhil.  Trans.  1856 ;  Huxley  on  Laciuularia  socialis  in  Trans. 
Micros.  Soc.  ser.  ii.  vol.  i.  1853,  p.  1 ;  Cohn,  in  Siebold  und  Kollihe7''s  Zeitschrift, 
Bde.  vii.  ix.  1856,  1858  ;  Dr.  Moxon,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1864 ;  Karl  Eckstem,  Siebold 
und  Kolliker's  Zeitschrift,  1883 ;  Bom-ne,  Botifera,  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  JSncy- 
/doprndia  Britannica ;  Joliet,  '  Monographie  des  Blelicertes,'  Archiv.  zool.  exptr.  sSr. 
ii.  tom.  i.  p.  131;  and  Plate,  Jenaische  Zeitschr.  xix.  p.  1.  The  Botifera,  or  Wheel- 
animalcules,  by  Hudson  and  Gosse  :  Longmans,  1889.  Mr.  Slack's  Marvels  of  Pond 
Iiife,  2nd  edit.  (London,  1871),  contains  many  interesting  observations  on  the  habits  ol 
Infusoria  and  Eotifera. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

FOBAMINIFEBA  AND  BADIOLABIA 

Returning  now  to  the  lowest  or  rhizopod  type  of  animal  life' 
(Chapter  XII),  we  have  to  direct  our  attention  to  two  very  remarkable  ■ 
series  of  forms,  almost  exclusively  marine,  under  which  that  type 
manifests  itself,  all  of  them  distinguished  by  skeletons  so  consolidated 
by  mineral  deposit  as  to  retain  their  form  and  intimate  structure 
long  after  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  have  ceased  to  live, 
even  for  those  undefined  periods  in  which  they  have  been  imbedded' 
as  fossils  in  strata  of  various  geological  ages.  In  the  first  of  these 
o-roups,  the  Foraminifera,  the  skeleton  usually  consists  of  a  calcareous 
many-chambered  shell,  which  closely  invests  the  sarcode-body,  and 
which,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  group,  is  perforated  with  numerous 
minute  apertures  ;  this  shell,  however,  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a 
'  test,' formed  of  minute  grains  of  sand  cemented  together;  and! 
there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  animal  has  no  other  protection 
than  a  membranous  envelope.  In  the  second  group,  the  BadioUria, 
the  skeleton  is  always  silicious  and  may  be  either  composed  of  dis- 
connected spicules,  or  may  consist  of  a  symmetrical  open  framework, 
or  may  have  the  form  of  a  shell  perforated  by  numerous  apertures, 
which  more  or  less  completely  incloses  the  body.  The  Forannnifera 
probably  take,  and  always  have  taken,  the  largest  share  of  any  ammal 
group  in  the  maintenance  of  the  solid  calcareous  portion  of  the  earths 
crust  by  separating  from  its  solution  in  ocean-water  the  carbomte 
of  lime  continually  brought  down  by  rivers  from  the  land.  ihe 
Radiolaria  do  the  same,  though  in  far  less  measure,  for  the  silex. 
And  both  extract  from  sea-water  the  organic  matter  universally  clit- 
fused  through  it,  converting  it  into  a  form  that  serves  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  higher  marine  animals. 

Section  I. — Foraminifera. 
The  animals  of  this  group  belong  to  that  reticularian  form  of 
the  rhizopod  type  in  which-with  a  difi-erentiation  between  the 
containing  and  the  contained  sarcodic  substance  which  "-oh^ 
in  the  formation  of  a  definite  mvestment-a  distinct  mcleu.^ 
(sometimes  single,  in  other  cases  multip  e)  is  P^-^baW^^^^^^ 
present.  I    The  shells  of  Foraminifera  are,  for  the  most  pait,  poly 

1  Tlie  absence  of  a  nucleus  was  loug  supposed  to  ^««^^\^^trir^'^^"H^^ 
of  the  Foraminifera;  and  its  presence  ni  a>-o,ma  (lirst  detected  by  m 
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4hahimons,  or  miiny-chanibered  (Plates  XVI  and  XVII),  often  so 
sti-ongly  resembling  those  of  .Vaiitihcs,  Spirula,  and  other  cephalopod 
molluscs,  that  it  is  not  suriirismg  that  the  older  naturalists,  to  whom 
the  structure  of  these  animals  was  entirely  unknown,  ranked  tliem 
under  that  class.    But  independently  of  the  entire  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  animal  bodies  by  which  the  two  kinds  of  shells  are 
formed,  there  is  a  most  important  distinction  between  them  inrecrard 
to  tlie  relation  of  the  animal  to  the  shell.     For  whilst  in  the 
chambered  shells  of  the  ^rauHhcs  and  other  cephalopods  the  animal 
is  a  single  individual  tenanting  only  the  last  formed  chamber,  and 
withdrawing  Itself  from  each  chamber  in  succession,  as  it  adds  to  this 
another  and  larger  one,  the  animal  of  a  nautiloid  foraminifer  has  a 
composite  body  consisting  of  a  number  (sometimes  very  hu-e)  of 
•segments,  each  repeating  the  rest,  which  continues  to  increase  by 
gmnmation  or  budding  from  the  last  formed  segment.  And  thus  each 
of  the  chambers,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  is  not  only  formed 
but  continues  to  be  occupied  by  its  own  segment,  which  is  connected 
with  the  segments  of  earlier  and  later  formation  by  a  coXnuou 
•stolon    (or  creeping  stem),  that  passes  through  apertures  in  ?he 
.epta  or  partitions  dividing  the  chambers.     Prom  what  we  know  of 
the  semi.Jiuic  condition  of  the  sarcode-body  in  the  reticularian  tvne 
thei-e  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  an  incessant  c  Story  cha^^^^^^ 

fFnliTf  ^  tiie  segments  nearest  the  surface  or  margin  is  speedily 
diffused  through  the  entire  mass.    The  relation  between  these  '  no  v 
thalamous'  forms    thereforp    nT,rl  +1,.      ''^un  ut.i,^veen  uiese  poly- 
olnmhpvorl-  ^4=    1    ,  ^®^®^°^e,  and  the   monothalamous  or  sino-le- 
chambered,  of  which  we  have  already  had  an  example  in  Gromia 

'aperture  of  a  Z^.S /piatr  ^VT^  P^^^  ^^"^ 

■axis  of  its  body  S  n  il  f  ^'^^  direction  of  the 

bud  in  continSy  ^Ih  ^  ^^'ound  this 

multipLlfaSs  com£  '^^  l^™'^"'^^^'' 

originally  conStecUhr  T^'  '^'^  "P^^^i^S^  that 

chamber  loeinrthe  i^^  f^'-^th  of  the  last-formed 

•'ocly,  thus  composed  o'f  T^umbe^™^^^^^^^  "'T^  ''''  P-toplasmic 
peduncle  or 'stolon' of  Vj,p\  /.  fS'^^nts  connected  by  a 

draw  in  it   food     tL  "'^^^  P^'^l^^t  itself 

■^ame  si.e  or  Llrlv.o  segments  maybe  all  of  the 

rorm,  ar  will  resemble  a  lin^  of  beads  ;  but  it  often 

iS^^S  H;.Sn"Sl:e^j?'^'g'^^T        Fonuninifen.  p.ope.    But  the 
'  hed      presence  i,i  severartrue  Vn^.'      f"'''"'  ^"''^'•■h".  ">"1  "tl'oi-H,  haTi,,^  os  Z 
-n.'  -nfinned  these,  it:5.Sl  ^re't^^  bffa^rrS."^-^'  '^^^^^^'^^ 
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happens  that  each  segment  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding-  ' 
(fig.  ]6),  so  that  the  composite  shell  has  a  conical  form,  the  apex  of 
the  cone  being  the  original  segment,  and  its  base  the  one  last  formed. 
The  method  of  growth  now  described  is  common  to  a  large  number 
of  Foraminifera,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Kodusarince ;  ^ 
but  even  in  that  group  we  have  every  gradation  between  the  recti-  ■ 
Ihiecd  (tig.  Ki)  and  the  spiral  mode  of  growth  (tig.  22)  ;  whilst  in 
the  genus  Peneroplis  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  shells  whicli  com- 
mence in  a  spiral  to  exchange  this  in  a  more  advanced  stage  for  the 
rectilineal  habit.    When  the  successive  segments  are  added  in  a 
spiral  direction,  the  character  of  the  spire  will  depend  in  great  degree 
upon  tlie  enlai'gement  or  non-enlargement  of  the  successively  formed 
chambers  ;  for  sometimes  it  opens  out  very  rapidly,  every  whorl 
being  considerably  broader  than  that  which  it  surrounds,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  excess  of  the  size  of  each  segment  over  that  of  it.s 
predecessor,  as  in  Peneroplis,  fig.  548  ;  but  more  commonly  there  is 
so  little  difi"erence  between  the  successive  segments,  after  the  spire 
has  made  two  or  three  turns,  that  the  breadth  of  each  whorl  scarcely 
exceeds  that  of  its  predecessor,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  section  of  the 


i 


Fig.  5i8.— Foraminifera:— Pe)ic?-ojjZ(S  and  OrbiciiUna. 

Jiotalia  represented  in  tig.  566.  An  intermediate  condition  is  pre- 
sented by  Rotalia,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  type  ot 
a  very  large  and  important  group  of  Foraminifera,  whose  general 
features  will  be  presently  described.  Again,  a  spiral  may  be 
either  '  nautiloid '  or  'turbinoid,'  the  former  designation  being 
applied  to  that  form  in  which  the  successive  convolutions  a 
lie  in  one  plane  (as  they  do  in  the  Nautilus),  so  that  the  shd 
is  'equilateral'  or  similar  on  its  two  sides;  whilst  the  atter  is 
used  to  mark  that  form  in  which  the  spire  passes  obhquely  rouiul 
an  axis,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  'inequilateral,  having  a  moie 
or  less  conical  form,  like  that  of  a  snail  or  a  periwinkle,  the  tiist- 
formed  chamber  being  at  the  apex.  Of. the  former  we  have  chara.- 
Sstic  examples  in  Pdysto.^ella (Plate  XVII,  fig.  23)  and  ^^.-"---.^ 
whilst  of  the  latter  we  find  a  typical  representation  m  liotam 
Further,  we  find  among  the  shells  whose  mcrea  e 
take  plUe^  poi  the  spiral' plan  a  very  marked  diflerence  as  o  he 
detrei  in  which  the  earlier  convolutions  are  inv  ested  and  concealed 
by  the  latter.  .In  the  great  roicdine  group,  whose  ^haract  -  c 
form  is  aturbinoid  spiral,  all  the  convolutions  are  usuall)  ^  b^^^^^ 
at  least  on  one  side  (tig.  ir)  ;  but  among  the  nant^loid  tnhes  it  more 
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frequently  liajspens  that  the  last-formed  whorl  encloses  the  preced- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  visible 
externally,  as  is  the  case  in  Cristellaria  (Hg.  17),  Polystomdla  {hg.  -23), 
and  Nonionina.  The  turbinoid  spire  may  coil  so  rapidly  round  an. 
elongated  axis  that  the  number  of  chambers  in  each  turn  is  very 
small  ;  thus  in  Globigerina  (figs.  2P,  21,  Plate  XVII)  there  are 
usually  only,  four  ;  and  in  Valvulina  the  regular  number  is  only 
three.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  hiserial  arrangement  of  the  chambers, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  iextularian  group  (fig.  8,  a,  b,  and  9, 
Plate  XVI),  in  which  we  find  the  chambers  arranged  in  two  rows, 
each  chamber  communicating  with  that  above  and  that  below  it 
on  the  opposite  side,  without  any  direct  communication  with  the 


Fig.  oiSi.—Discorhina  globularis  {Bosalina  varians,  Schultze), 
with  its  pseudopodia  extended. 


chamber  of  its  own  side,  as  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig. 
564,  A,  which  shows  a  '  cast '  of  thesarcode-body  of  the  animal.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  nautiloid  spire  a  tendency  to  pass 
(by  a  curious  transitional  form  to  be  presently  described)  into  the 
cyclical  mode  of  growth  ;  in  which  the  original  segment,  iiistead  of 
budding  forth  on  one  side  only,  develops  (jemm<v  all  round,  so  that 
a  ring  of  small  chambers  (or  chamberlets)  is  formed  around  the 
primordial  chamber,  and  this  in  its  turn  surrounds  itself  after  the 
like  fasjiion  with  another  ring  ;  and  by  successive  repetitions  of  the 
same  process  the  shell  comes  to  have  the  form  of  a  disc  made  up  of 
a  great  number  of  concenft-ic  rings,  as  we  see  in  Orbitolites  {fig.  551) 
and  in  Cychdypeus  (fig.  569). 
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These  and  otlier  differences  in  the  -p^nn  of  /jroiDlh  were  made  Ijy 
M.  D'Orbigny  the  foundation  of  his  classification  of  tliis  group, 
which,  thougli  at  one  time  generally  accepted,  has  now  been  aban- 
doned by  most  of  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  in  the  study 
of  the  Foraminifera.    For  it  has  come  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
'  plan  of  growth  '  is  a  character  of  very  suljordinate  imyjortance 
among  the  Foraminifera,  so  that  any  classification  which  is  primarily  * 
based  upon  it  must   necessarily  be  altogether  unnatural,  those 
characters  being  of  primary  importance  which  have  an  immediate 
and  direct  relation  to  the  physiological  condition  of  the  animal, 
and  are  thus  indicative  of  the  real  affinities  of  the  several  groups 
which  they  serve  to  distinguish.    The  most  important  of  these' 
characters  will  now  be  noticed. ' 

Two  very  distinct  types  of  shell  structure  prevail  among  ordinary 
Foraminifera — namely,  the  j^orcellanous  and  the  hyaline  or  vitreous. 
The  shell  of  the  former,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  presents  an 
opaque- white  aspect  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  porcelain  ; 
but  Avhen  thin  natural  or  artificial  laminie  of  it  are  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light  the  opacity  gives  place  to  a  rich  brown  or  amber 
colour,  which  in  a  few  instances  is  tinged  with  crimson,  j^o 
structure  of  any  description  can  be  detected  in  this  kind  of  shell-sub- 
stance, which  is  apparently  homogeneous  throughout.  Although 
the  shells  of  this  '  porcellanous '  type  often  present  the  appearance 
of  being  perforated  with  foramina,  yet  this  appearance  is  illusory, 
being  due  to  a  mere  '  pitting '  of  the  external  surface,  which,  though 
often  very  deep,  never  extends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
shell.    Some  kind  of  inequality  of  that  surface,  indeed,  is  extremely 
common  in  the  shells  of  the  '  porcellanous  '  Foraminifera,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  it  being  a  regular  alternation  of  ridges  and 
furrows,  such  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  Jliliola,  but  which  is  an 
almost  constant  characteristic  of  Peneroplis  (fig.  548).    But  no 
difference  of  texture  accompanies  either  this  or  any  other  kind  of 
inequality  of  surface,  the  raised  and  depressed  portions  being  alike 
homoD-eneous.    In  the  shells  of  the  vitreous  or  hyaline  type,  on  the 
other\and,  the  proper  shell  substance  has  an  almost  glassy  trans- 
parence, which  is  shown  by  it  alike  in  thin  natural  lamellte'  and  in 
artificially  prepared  specimens  of  such  as  are  thicker  and  older.  It 
is  usually  colourless,  even  when  (as  in  the  case  with  many  Eotahma  ) 
the  substance  of  the  animal  is  deeply  coloured  :  but  in  some  few 
species,  such  as  Glohigerina  rubra,  Truncatulina  rosea,  and  Polytrcma 
miniaceum,  the  shell  is  commonly,  like  the  animal  body,  of  a  more 
or  less  deep  crimson  hue.    All  the  shells  of  the  hyaline  type  are 
besetmore  or  lessclosely  with  tubular  perforations,  which  pass  du-ectly, 
and  (in  general)  without  any  subdivision,  from  one  surface  to  the 
other.    These  tubuli  are  in  some  instances  sufficiently  coarse  for 
their  orifices  to  be  distinguished  with  a  low  magnifying  power  as 
'  punctations '  on  the  surface  of  the  shell,  as  is  showm  m  • 
whilst  in  other  cases  they  are  so  minute  as  only  to  be  discernible  ui 

1  This  subject  vfiW  be  found  amply  discussed  in  the  Author's  IntroducUon  k,  fhr 
StjulH  of  the  Foraminifen-A,  published  by  the  Ray  Socrety,  to  wlncli  work  he  «oill.i 
refer  such  of  his  readers  as  may  desire  more  detailed  mform^tion  m  regard  to  it 
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thin  sections  seen  by  transmitted  light  under  a  liigher  magnifying 
power,  as  is  shown  in  figs.  574,  575.  When  they  are  very  numerous 
and  closely  set,  the  shell  derives  from  their  presence  that  kind  of 
opacity  which  is  characteristic  of  all  minutely  tubular  textures, 
whose  tubuli  are  occupied  either  by  air  or  by  any  substance  having 
a  refractive  power  different  from  that  of  the  intertubular  substance, 
however  perfect  may  be  the  transparence  of  the  latter.  The  straight- 
ness,  parallelism,  and  isolation  of  these  tubuli  are  well  seen  in  verti- 
cal sections  of  the  thick  shells  of  the  largest  examples  of  the  group, 
such  as  j^ummvlites  (fig.  573).  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
certain  parts  of  the  shell  are  left  unchannelled  by  these  tvibuli  ;  and 
such  are  readily  distinguished,  even  under  a  low  magnifying  powei", 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  allow  transmitted  light  to  pass 
through  them,  and  by  the  peculiar  vitreous  lustre  they  exhibit  when 
light  is  thrown  obliquely  on  their  surface.  In  shells  formed  upon 
this  type  we  frequently  find  that  the  surface  presents  either  bands 
or  spots  which  are  so  distinguished,  the  non-tubular  bands  usually 
marking  the  position  of  the  septa,  and  being  sometimes  raised  into 
ridges,  though  in  other  instances  they  are  either  level  or  somewhat 
depressed  ;  whilst  the  non-tubular  sjijote  may  occur  on  any  part  of 
the  surface,  and  are  most  commonly  raised  into  tubercles,  which 
sometimes  attaiii  a  size  and  number  that  give  a  very  distinctive 
aspect  to  the  shells  that  bear  them. 

Between  the  comparatively  coarse  perforations  which  are  common 
in  the  rotaline  type,  and  the  mimite  tubuli  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  nuimmbline,  there  is  such  a  continuous  gradation  as  indicates 
that  their  mode  of  formation,  and  probably  their  uses,  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  In  the  former,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
observation  that  they  allow  the  passage  of  pseud  opodial  extensions 
of  the  sarcode-body  through  every  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
chambers  occupied  by  it  (fig.  549)  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  oppose 
the  idea  that  they  answer  the  same  purpose  in  the  latter,  since, 
minute  as  they  are,  their  diameter  is  not  too  small  to  enable  them 
to  be  traversed  by  the  finest  of  the  threads  into  which  the  branching 
pseudopodia  of  Foraminifera  are  known  to  subdivide  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  close  approximation  of  the  tubuli  in  the  most  finely 
perforated  nummulines  makes  their  collective  area  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  larger  but  more  scattered  pores  of  the  most  coarsely  per- 
forated rotalines.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  tuhulation  or  non- 
tubulation  of  foraminiferal  shells  is  the  key  to  a  very  important 
physiological  difference  between  the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  two 
kinds  respectively  ;  for  whilst  every  segment  of  the  sarcode-body  in 
the  former  case  gives  off  pseudopodia,  which  pass  at  once  into  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  contribute  by  their  action  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  segment  from  which  they  proceed,  these  pseudopodia  are 
limited  in  the  latter  case  to  the  final  segment,  issuing  forth  only 
through  the  aperture  of  the  last  chambei-,  so  that  all  the  nutrient 
material  which  they  draw  in  must  be  first  received  into  the  last  seg- 
ment, and  be  transmitted  thence  from  one  segment  to  another  until 
it  reaches  the  earliest.  With  this  difference  in  the  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  animal  of  these  two  types  is  usually  associated  a  further 
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very  important  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  shell— viz, 
that  whilst  tlie  aperture  of  couiraunication  between  the  chambers 
and  between  the  last  chamber  and  the  exterior  is  usually  very  small 
in  the  '  vitreous  '  shells,  serving  merely  to  give  passage  to  a  slender 
Molon  or  thread  of  sarcode  from  which  the  succeeding  segment  may  » 
be  budded  off,  it  is  much  wider  in  the  '  porcellanous '  shells,  so  as  to  • 
give  passage  to  a  'stolon'  that  may  not  only  bud  off"  new  segments, 
but  may  serve  as  the  medium  for  transmitting  nutrient  material 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  chambers. 

Between  the  highest  types  of  the  porcellanous  and  the  vitreoux 
series  respectively,  which  frequently  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  _ 
each  other  in  form,  there  are  certain  other  well-marked  differences  s 
in  fitructure,  which  clearly  indicate  their  essential  dissimilarity.  A 
Thus,  for  example,  if  we  compare  Orhitolites  (tig.  551)  with  Cydo-  M 
clypeus  we  recognise  the  same  plan  of  growth  in  each,  the  chamber-  m 
lets  being  arranged  in  concentric  rings   around  the  primordial  |" 
chamber  °  and  to  a  superficial  observer  there  would  appear  little  i 
difference  between  them.    But  a  minuter  examination  shows  that  | 
not  only  is  the  texture  of  the  shell  '  porcellanous '  and  non-tuljular 
in  Orhitolites,  whilst  it  is  '  vitreous '  and  minutely  tubular  m  Cydo-  \ 
dypeus,  but  that  the  partitions  between  the  chamberlets  are  single  , 
in  the  former,  whilst  they  are  double  in  the  latter,  each  segment  of 
the  sarcode-body  having  its  own  proper  shelly  investment.  More- 
over between  these  double  partitions  an  additional  deposit  ot  cal- , 
careous  substance  is  very  commonly  found,  constituting  what  may 
be  termed  the  intermediate  skeleton  ;  and  this  is  traversed  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  inosculating  canals,  which   pass  around  the 
chamberlets  in  interspaces  left  between  the  two  laminaj  of  their  par- 
titions, and  which  seem  to  convey  through  its  substance  extensions 
of  the  sarcode-body  whose  segments  occupy  the  chamberlets     W  e 
occasionally  find  this  '  intermediate  skeleton'  extendmg  itselt  into- 
peculiar  outqTowths,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  diamberedJ 
shell    Of  tills  we  have  a  very  curious  example  m  C alcanna  ;  andiq 
is  in  these  that  we  find  the  '  canal  system '  attaining  its  greatesi" 
development.    Its  most  regular  distribution,  however,  is  seen  ii 
Polystomella  and  in  Operculina  ■  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  gnei 
in  the  description  of  those  types.  _ 
Porcellanea.— Commencing,  now,  with  the  porcellanous  ^eviesM 
we  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  its  most  important  forms,    l^^h  ""l 
so  related  to  each  other  as  to  constitute  but  the  one  family  J/;  ?to/ictoj 
•Its  simplest  type  is  presented  by  the  Cornuspiva  of  our  own  coastal 
found  attached  to  seaweeds  and  zoophytes  ;  this  is  a  minute  .spna 
shell,  of  which  the  interior  forms  a  continuous  tube  not  divided  into 
chambers  ;  the  latter  portion  of  the  spire  is  often  very  much  flattened 
out,  as  in  Peneroplis,  so  that  the  form  of  the  mouth  is  changed  f>om 
a  circle  to  a  long  narrow  slit.    Among  the  commonest  of  tl^^  J 
minifera,  and  abounding  near  the  shores  of  almost      ^i  3,  f^^' ^^^^ 
some  forms  of  the  mUidine  type,  so  named  froin  the  vesemblance  o 
some  of  their  minute  fossilised  forms  (of  which  e^o""^.^!;!^;?* 
limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are  almost  ent  i^b  eon 
■posed)  to  millet-seeds.    The  peculiar  mode  of  growth  by  uhich  these 
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are  characterised  will  be  best  understood  by  examining,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  form  which  has  been  designated  as  iSpiroIoculiiin.  This 
•  shell  is  a  spiral,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  diameters, 
and  having  at  each  tnrn  a  contraction  at  either  end  of  that  diameter 
which  partially  divides  each  convolution  into  two  chambers  ;  the 
.separation  between  the  consecutive  chambers  is  often  made  more 
complete  by  a  peculiar  projection  from  the  inner  side  of  the  cavity, 
known  as  the  'tongue'  or  'valve,'  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
imperfect  septum.    Now  it  is  a  very  common  habit  in  the  milioline 
type  for  the  chambers  of  the  later  convolutions  to  extend  themselves 
over  those  of  the  earlier,  so  as  to  conceal  them  more  or  less  com- 
pletely; and  this  they  very  commonly  do  somewhat  unequally,  so  that 
more  of  the  earlier  chambers  are  visible  on  one  side  than  on  the 
•other.  Milioloi  thus  modified  (fig.  l,  PI.  XVI)  have  received  the  names 
of  Quinqiielomlina  and  Triloculina  according  to  the  number  of 
■chambers  visible  externally  ;  but  the  extreme  inconstancy  which  is 
fomrd  to  mark  such  distinctions,  when  the  comparison  of  .specimens 
has  been  sufficiently  extended,  entirely  destroys  their  value  as  difFer- 
■  ential  character.s,  and  the  term  Miliolina  is  now  more  frequently 
applied  to  them  collectively.    Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
•earlier  convolutions  are  so  completely  concealed  by  the  later  that  only 
the  two  chambers  of  the  last  turn  are  visible  externally  ;  and  in  this 
type,  which  has  been  designated  Biloculina,  there  is  often  such  an 
increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  chambers  as  altogether  changes  the 
usual  proportions  of  the  shell,  Avhich  has  almost  the  shape  of  an  egg 
when  so  placed  that  either  the  last  or  the  penultimate  chamber  faces 
the  observer.    It  is  very  common  in  milioline  shells  for  the  external 
.surface  to  present  a  'pitting,'  more  or  less  deep,  a  ridge-and-furrow 

•  arrangement  (fig.  3),  or  a  honeycomb  division  ;  and  these  diversities 
'have  been  used  for  the  characterisation  of  species.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, may  every  intermediate  gradation  be  met  with  betAveen  the 
most  strongly  marked  form.?,  but  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
the  surface  smooth  on  some  parts,  whilst  other  parts  of  the  surface 
in  the  same  shell  are  deeply  pitted  or  strongly  ribbed  or  honey- 
combed ;  so  that  here,  again,  the  inconstancy  of  these  difierences 
•deprives  them  of  much  of  their  value  as  distinctive  characters. 

An   interesting  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  dimorphism 

•  amongst  the  Foraminifera  has  been  observed  "by  MM.  Munier 
Chalmas  and  Schlumberger  1  in  the  structure  of  the  shells  of  this 
group.  They  find  that  while  two  forms,  which  they  distinguish  as 
•form  A  and  forai  B,  are  similar  externally  they  difter  in  internal 
•structure,  form  B  having  its  initial  chamber  much  smaller  than 
that  of  form  A,  and  this  '  microsphere '  is  followed  by  a  larger 
number  of  chambers  than  is  the  '  megasphere '  of  form  A.  What 
this  difierence  signifies  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  be  one  of  sexual  character.  The  ob- 
•seryations  of  the  French  naturalists  referred  to  open  out  a  new  field 
of  inquiry,  and  one  which  is  enjoying  the  attention  of  several  works 
:in  this  department  of  research. 

Reverting  again  to  the  primitive  type  presented  in  the  simple 
'  Bulletin  Soc.  Geol.  ser.  iii.  vol.  xiii.  p.  273. 
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spiral  of  Cormispira,  we  find  the  most  complete  development  of 
it  in  Penerojolis  (fig.  5-i8),  a  very  beautiful  form,  which,  although, 
not  to  be  found  on  our  own  coasts,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  alb 
Foraminifera  in  the  shore-sands  and  shallow- water  dredgings  of 
warmer  regions.    This  is  normally  a  nautiloid  shell,  of  which  the 
spire  flattens  itself  out  as  it  advances  in  growth.    It  is  marke 
externally  by  a  series  of  transverse  bands,  which  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  septa  that  divide  the  cavity  into  chambers  ;  and. 
these  chambers  communicate  with  each  other  by  numerous  minute- 
pores  traversing  each  of  the  septa,  and  giving  passage  to  threads', 
of  sarcode  tliat  connect  the  segments  of  the  body.    At  a  is  shown.: 
the  '  septal  plane '  closing  in  the  last-formed  chamber,  with  its  single- 
row  of  pores  through  Avhich  the  pseudopodial  filaments  extend  them- 
selves into  the  surrounding  medium.    The  surface  of  the  shel 
which  has  a  peculiarly  '  porcellanous  '  aspect,  is  marked  by  closely  - 
set  strict  that  cross  the  spaces  between  the  successive  septal  bands 
these  markings,  however,  do  not  indicate  internal  divisions,  and  are-* 
due  to  a  surface-furrowing  of  the  shelly  walls  of  the  chambers.  This 
type  passes  into  two  very  curious  modifications,  one  having  a  .spir 
which,  instead  of  flattening  itself  out,  remains  turgid,  like  that  of 
Nautilus,  having  only  a  single  aperture,  which  sends  out  fissure 
extensions  that  subdivide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  suggesting  th 
name  of  Dendritina,  the  other  having  its  spire  continued  in  a  rec- 
tilineal direction,  so  that  the  shell  takes  the  form  of  a  crosier,  thi 
being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Spirolina.    A  careful  examina- 
tion of  intermediate  forms,  however,  has  made  it  evident  that  these-" 
modifications,  though  ranked  as  of  genei'ic  value  by  M.  D'Orbigny, 
are  merely  varietal,  a  continuous  gradation  being  found  to  exist^ 
from  the  elongated  septal  plane  of  the  typical  Peneroj^lis,  with  its 
single  row  of  isolated  pores,  to  the  arrow-shaped  septal  plane  of 
DendHtina,  with  all  its  pores  fused  together  (so  to  speak)  into  one- 
dendritic  aperture,  and  a  like  gradation  being  presented  betwee" 
the  ordinary  forms  and  the  '  spiroline '  varieties,  with  oval  or  eve 
circular  septal  plane,  into  which  both  Feneroplis  and  Dendritin 
tend  to  elongate  themselves. 

From  the  ordinary  nautiloid  multilocular  spiral  we  now  pass  t 
a  more  complex  and  highly  developed  form,  which  is  restricted  to 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  but  is  there  very  abundant — that^ 
namely,  which  has  received  the  designation  Orbimlina  (fig.  5-18).,. 
The  relation  of  this  to  the  preceding  type  will  be  best  understood 
by  an  examination  of  its  earlier  stage  of  growth  ;  for  here  we 
see  that  the  shell  resembles  that  of  Feneroplis  in  its  general  foriii,^ 
but  that  its  principal  chambers  are  divided  by  'secondary  septa 
passing  at  right  angles  to  the  primary  into  '  chamberlets '  occupied 
by  sub-segments  of  the  sarcode-body.  Each  of  these  secondary 
septa  is  perforated  by  an  aperture,  so  that  a  continuous  gallery  is- 
formed,  through  which  (as  in  fig.  551)  there  passes  a  stolon  that 
unites  together  all  the  sub-segments  of  each  row.  The  chamberlets- 
of  successive  rows  alternate  with  one  another  in  position  ;  and  tlio 
pores  of  the  principal  septa  are  so  disposed  that  each  chamberlet  ot 
any  row  normally  communicates  with  two  chamberlets  in  each  of  the- 
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-  adjacent  rows.  The  later  turns  of  the  spire  very  commonly  grow  com- 
pletely over  the  earlier,  and  thus  the  central  portion  or  '  umbilicus  ' 
comes  to  be  protuberant,  whilst  the  growing  edge  is  thin.  The  spire^ 
also  opens  out  at  its  growing  margin,  which  tends  to  encircle  the  tirst 
formed  portion,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  shape  represented 
in  tig.  548,  in  the  illustration  on  the  extreme  right,  which  is  the 
common  aduncal  type  of  this  organism.  But  sometimes  even  at  an 
early  age  the  growing  margin  extends  so  far  round  on  each  side- 
that  its  two  extremities  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  original 
spire,  which  is  thus  completely  enclosed  by  it ;  and  its  subsequent 
growth  is  no  longer  spiral  but  cyclical,  a  succession  of  concentric 
rings  being  added,  one  around  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  middle- 
illustration  in  the  same  figure.  This  change  is  extremely  curious,  as 
demonstrating  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  sjnral  and  the- 
cyclical  plans  of  growth,  which  at  first  sight  appear  essentially  distinct. 
In  all  but  the  youngest  examples  of  Orbiciolina  the  septal  plane  pre- 
sents more  than  a  single  row  of  pores,  the  number  of  rows  increasing 
in  the  thickest  specimens  to  six  or  eight.  This  increase  is  associated 
with  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  sub-segments  of  sarcode  from  little- 
blocks  to  columns,  and  with  a  greater  complexity  in  the  general 
arrangement,  such  as  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter  iir 
Orhitolites.  The  largest  existing  examples  of  this  type  are  far  sur- 
passed in  size  by  those  which  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  a 
Tertiary  limestone  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  whose  diameter 
reaches  seven  or  eight  lines. 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  same  general  plan  is  shown  in 
Alveolina,  a  genus  of  which  the  largest  existing  forms  (fig.  550)  are 
commonly  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  while  far  larger  speci- 
mens are  found  in  the  Tertiary  limestones  of  Scinde.  Here  the- 
spire  turns  I'ound  a  very  elongate  axis,  so  that  the  shell  has  almost 
the  form  of  a  cylinder  drawn  to  a  point  at  each  extremity.  Its. 
surface  shows  a  series  of  longitudinal  lines  which  mark  the  principal 
septa  ;  and  the  bands  that  intervene  between  these  are  marked  trans- 
versely by  lines  which  show  the  subdivision  of  the  principal  chambers, 
into  '  chamberlets.'  The  chamberlets  of  each  row  are  connected  with 
each  other,  as  in  the  preceding  type,  by  a  continuous  gallery  ;  and 
they  communicate  with  those  of  the  next  row  by  a  series  of  multij)l& 
pores  in  the  principal  septa,  such  as  constitute  the  external  orifices  of 
the  last-formed  series,  seen  on  its  septal  plane  at  a,  a. 

The  highest  development  of  that  cyclical  plan  of  growth  whicli 
we  have  seen  to  be  sometimes  taken  on  by  Orbiculina  is  found  in 
Orhitolites  ;  a  type  which,  long  known  as  a  very  abundant  fossil  in 
the  earlier  Tertiaries  of  the  Paris  basin,  has  lately  proved  to  be- 
scarcely  less  abundant  in  certain  parts  of  the  existing  ocean.  The 
largest  recent  specimens  of  it,  sometimes  attaining  tiie  size  of  a 
shilling,  have  hitherto  been  obtained  only  from  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  the  Fijian  reefs,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Polynesian 
Archipelago  ;  but  discs  of  comparatively  minute  size  and  simpler 
organisation  ai-e  to  be  found  in  almost  all  foraminiferal  sands  and 
dredgings  from  the  shores  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  beino- 
especially  abundant  in  those  of  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the- 
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Red  Sea,  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  of  the  ^gean.  When 
such  discs  are  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  they  are  found 
(if  uninjured  by  abrasion)  to  present  the  structure  represented  in 
lig.  551,  where  we  see  on  the  surface  (by  incident  light)  a  number 
of  I'ounded  elevations,  arranged  in  concentric  zones  around  a  sort  of 


nucleus  (which  has  been  laid  open  in  the  figure  to  show  its  internal 
structure)  ;  whilst  at  the  margin  we  observe  a  row  of  rounded  pio- 
iections,  with  a  single  aperture  or  pore  in  each  of  the  inteTvenin^ 
depressions.  In  very  thin  discs  the  structure  may  often  be  l>i-o".-'i^ 
into  view  by  mounting  them  in  Canada  balsam  and  transmitting 
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liijht  through  them ;  but  in  tliose  which  are  too  opaque  to  be  thus 
seen  through,  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  down  one  of  the  surfaces  upon  a 
stone,  and  then  to  mount  the  specimen  in  balsam.  Each  of  the 
superficial  elevations  will  then  be  found  to  be  the  roof  or  cover  of  an 
ovate  cavity  or  '  chamberlet,'  which  communicates  by  means  of  a 
lateral  passage  with  the  chamberlet  on  either  side  of  it  in  the  same 
ring  ;  so  that  each  circular  zone  of  chamberlets  might  be  described 
as  a  continuous  annular  passage  dilated  into  cavities  at  intervals. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  zone  communicates  with  the  zones  that  are 
internal  and  external  to  it  by  means  of  passages  in  a  radiating 
direction  ;  these  passages  run,  however,  not  from  the  chamberlets  of 
the  inner  zone  to  those  of  the  outer,  but  from  the  connecting  pass- 
ages of  the  former  to  the  chamberlets  of  the  latter  ;  so  that  the 
chamberlets  of  each  zone  alternate  in  position  with  those  of  the  zones 


internal  and  external  to  it.  The  radial  passages  from  the  outermost 
annulus  make  their  way  at  once  to  the  margin,  where  they  termi- 
nate, forming  the  '  pores  '  which  (as  already  mentioned)  are  to  be  seen 
on  its  exterior.  The  central  nucleus,  when  rendered  sufficiently 
transparent  by  the  means  just  adverted  to,  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
'primordial  chamber'  («),  usually  somewhat  pear-shaped,  that  com- 
muiucates  by  a  narrow  passage  with  a  much  larger  '  circumambient 
chamber'  (/;),  which  nearly  surrounds  it,  and  which  .sends  off  a  vari- 
able number  of  radiating  pfissages  towards  the  chamberlets  of  the  first 
zone,  which  forms  a  complete  ring  round  the  circumambient  chamber. ' 

'  Although  the  above  may  be  consideretl  the  typical  form  of  the  Ovbitohto,  yet, 
111  a  very  large  iiroportion  of  specimens,  the  first  few  zones  are  not  complete  circles, 
the  early  growth  haying  taken  place  from  one  side  only  ;  and  there  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety  in  which  this  oiie-sidedness  of  increase  imparts  a  distinctly  spiral  character 
to  the  early  gi-owth,  which  soon,  however,  gives  place  to  the  cijclical.  In  the  Orbito- 
iites  italica  (fig.  553),  brought  up  from  depths  of  1500  fathom's  or  more,  the  'nucleuR  ' 
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The  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  living  occupant  of  these  cavities: 
which  might  be  suggested  by  the  foregoing  account  of  their  arrange- 
ment, is  fully  borne  out  by  tlie  results  of  the  examination  ot^ 
the  sarcode-body,  which  may  be  obtained  by  tlie  maceration  in. 
dilute  acid  (so  as  to  remove  the  shelly  investment)  of  specimens  of 
Orbitolites  that  have  been  gathered  fresh  and  preserved  in  spirit. 
For  this  body  is  found  to  be  composed  (fig.  552)  of  a  multitude  of 
segments  of  sarcode,  presenting  not  the  least  trace  of  higher  organi- 
sation in  any  part,  and  connected  together  by  '  stolons  '  of  the  like- 
substance.  The  'primordial'  pear-shaped  segment,  a,  is  seen  to- 
have  budded  off  its  '  circumambient '  segment,  b,  by  a  narrow  foot- 
stalk or  stolon  ;  and  this  circumambient  segment,  after  passing  almost 
entirely  I'ound  the  primordial,  has  budded  off  three  stolons,  which, 

swell   into   new   sub- : 
segments  from  whicli 
the  first  ring  is  formed.,. 
Scarcely  any  two  speci- 
mens are  precisely  alike 
as    to    the  mode  in! 
which   the   first  ring- 
originates     from  the, 
'  circumambient  seg-| 
meut ' ;  for  sometime-s  ■ 
a   score   or    more  of 
radial  passages  extend , 
themselves  from  every' 
pare  of  the  margin 
the  latter  (and  this, 
corresponding  with  the» 
plan  of  growth  after- 1 
wards      followed,  is-f 
probably   the  typical' 
arrangement)  ;  whilstf 
in  other  cases  (as  in 
the  example  before  us) 
the  number  of  these^ 
primary  offsets  is  ex- 
tremely small.    Each  zone  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
ovate  sub-segments,  whose  height  (which  could  not  be  shown  in  th& 
figure)  corresponds  with  the  thickness  of  the  disc  ;  these  sub-seg- 
ments, Avhich  are  all  exactly  similar  and  equal  to  one  another,  are 
connected  by  annular  stolons  ;  and  each  zone  is  connected  with  that 
on  its  exterior  by  radial  extensions  of  those  stolons  passing  off  be- 
tween the  sub-segments. 

The  radial  extensions  of  the  outermost  zone  issue 
pseudopodia  from  the  marginal  pores,  searching  for  and  drawing  ni 
alimentary  materials  in  the  manner  formerly  described 
of  the  soft  body,  which  has  no  communication 

is  formed  by  three  or  tour  turns  of  a  siiiral  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Cornusp'va 
with  an  interruption  at  every  half-turn,  as  in  Spiroloculoia,  the  growth  an«i- 
wards becoming  purely  concentric. 


of. 

I 

as-* 


Fig.  552.— Composite  animal  of  simple  tj'pe  of  Orbito- 
lites complanata-.—a,  central  mass  of  sarcode; 
&,  circumambient  segment,  giving  off  peduncles,  in 
which  priginate  the  concentric  zones  of  sub-segments 
connected  by  annular  bands. 


fortli  as. 
rawing  in 
the  whole 
whatever  with 
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■the  exterior,  save  tlirough  these  marginal  pores,  Ijeing  nourished 
by  the  transmission  of  the  products  of  digestion  from  zone  to  zone 
"through  similar  bands  of  protoplasmic  substance.  In  all  cases  in 
■which  the  growth  of  the  disc  takes  place  with  normal  regularity  it 
is  probable  that  a  complete  circular  zone  is  added  at  once.  Thus 
we  find  this  simple  type  of  organisation  giving  origin  to  fabrics  of 
by  no  means,  microscopic  dimensions,  in  Avhich,  however,  there  is  no 
-other  difierentiation  of  parts  than  that  concerned  in  the  formation 
-of  the  shell,  every  segment  and  every  stolon  (with  the  exception  of 
the  two  forming  the  '  nucleus  ' )  being,  so  far  as  can  be  ascei'tained, 
a  precise  repetition  of  every  other,  and  the  segments  of  the  nucleus 
■ditfering  from  the  rest  in  nothing  else  than  their  form.  The  equality 
of  the  endowments  of  the  segments  is  shown  by  the  fact — of  which 
-accident  has  repeatedly  furnished  proof — that  a  small  j)ortion  of  a 
•disc,  entirely  separated  from  the  remainder,  will  not  only  continue 


Fig.  553. — Disc  of  Orbitolites  italica,  Costa,  sp.  (0.  tenuissima,  Carp.), 
formed  round  fragment  of  previous  disc. 

to  live,  but  will  so  increase  as  to  form  a  new  disc  (fig.  5.^3),  the  want 
of  the  '  nucleus '  not  appearing  to  be  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
from  the  time  that  active  life  is  established  in  the  outer  zones. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  hi.story  of  this  type  is  its 
capacity  for  developing  itself  into  a  form  which,  whilst  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  that  prwiously  described,  is  very  much  more 
■complex.  In  all  the  larger  specimens  of  Orbitolites  we  obsei-ve  that 
the  mai'ginal  pores,  instead  of  constituting  but  a  single  row,  form 
many  rows  one  above  another  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  chamberlets 
•of  the  two  surfaces,  instead  of  being  rounded  or  ovate  in  form,  are 
usually  oblong  and  straight-sid^pd,  their  long  diameter.?  lying  in  a. 
radial  direction,  like  those  of  the  cyclical  type  of  Orbicidina.  When 
•a  vertical  section  is  made  through  such  a  disc,  it  is  found  that  theses 
■oblong  chambers  constitute  two  mqiirficial  layers,  betwTjen  wliich 
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are  interposed  columnar  chambers  of  a  rounded  form  ;  and  these- 
last  are  connected  together  by  a  complex  series  of  passages,  the- 
arrangement  of  which  will  be  best  undei'stood  from  the  examination  - 
of  a  part  of  the  sarcode-body  that  occupies  them  (fig.  554).  For  the  • 
oblong  superficial  chambers  are  occupied  by  sub-segments  of  sarcode, 
G  c,  d  d,  lying  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  part  of  an  annulus,  but 
each  of  them  disconnected  from  its  neighbours,  and  communicating 
only  by  a  double  footstalk  with  the  two  annular  '  stolons,'  a  a',  b  b', 
which  obviously  correspond  with  the  single  stolon  of  '  simple '  types 
(fig.  552).  These  indirectly  connect  together  not  merely  all  the 
superficial  chamberlets  of  each  zone,  but  also  the  columnar  sub- 
segments  of  the  intermediate  layer  ;  for  these  columns  (e  e,  e'  e') 
terminate  above  and  below  in  the  annular  stolons,  sometimes  passing 
directly  from  one  to  the  other,  but  sometimes  going  out  of  their- 

direct  course  to  coalesce  with 
another  column.  The  columns 
of  the  successive  zones  (two  sets- 
of  which  are  shown  in  the 
figure)  communicate  with  each 
other  by  threads  of  sarcode  in 
such  a  manner  that  (as  in  the 
simple  type)  each  column  is 
thus  brought  into  connection 
with  two  columns  of  the  zone- 
next  interior,  to  which  it  alter- 
nates in  position.  Similar 
threads,  passing  off  from  the- 
outermost  zone  through  the 
multiple  ranges  of  maiginal 
pores,  would  doubtless  act  as- 
pseudopodia. 

Now  this  plan  of  growth  is. 
so  different  from  that  previously 
described  that  there  would  at 
first  seem  ample  ground  for- 
separating  the  simple  and  the 
comjylex  types  as  distinct  species. 
But  the  test  furnished  by  the 


Fig.  554.— Portion  of  animal  of  complex 
type  of  OrbitoHtes  complanata  : 
a  a',  h  h',  the  upper  and  lower  rings  of 
two  concentric  zones;  cc,  tlie  upper 
layer  of  superficial  sub-segments,  and 
d  d,  tlie  lower  layer,  connected  with  the 
annular  bands  of  both  zones ;  e  e  and 
e' e',  vertical  sub-segments  of  the  two 
zones. 


examination  of  a  large  number 
of  specimens,  which  ought  never  to  be  passed  by  when  it  can  possibly 
be  annealed  to,  furnishes  these  very  singular  results  :  1st,  that  tlic 
two7o™  mus  be  considered  as  specifically  identical ;  smce  there  r. 
not  only  a  gradational  passage  from  one  to  the  other  but  they  a 
often  combined  in  the  ime  individual,  the  ^nner  and  t-st-form^ 
Dortion  of  a  large  disc  frequently  presentnig  the  simple  t>pe,  ^^i  llst 
Z  Zer  Ll  later-formed  ilart  has  developed  itself  ^n-n  the  co^^^^^^^^^^ 
^T^rl  that  although  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  ^^  ould  natui  al  x 
.:ugge    that  the-change  from  the  one  plan  to  another  ^^-^^ 

a  feature  of  advancing  age,  yet  this  "^'^^^  .^^.^^^^..^f  " 
althouo'h  the  complex  sometimes  Evolves  itself  even  fiom  tllL.^e^^ 
filsK^he  '  nucleus,' though  resembling  that  of  the  si^iple  fo.>v^ul- 
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iiig  out  two  or  more  tiers  of  radiating  threads),  more  frequently  the- 
simple  prevails  for  an  indeiiriite  number  of  zones,  and  then  changes 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  zones  into  the  comj^lex.  No  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  could  furnish  more  striking  instances  than 
are  aflbrded  by  the  different  forms  presented  by  the  foraminiferal 
types  now  described,  of  the  wide  range  of  variation  that  may  occur 
within  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  species  ;  and  the  microscopist 
needs  to  be  specially  put  on  his  guard  as  to  this  point  in  respect  to- 
the  lower  types  of  animal  as  to  those  of  vegetable  life,  since  the- 
determination  of  form  seems  to  be  far  less  precise  among  such  than 
it  is  in  the  higher  types. ' 

In  what  manner  the  reproduction  of  Orhitolites  is  accomplished, 
we  can  as  yet  do  little  more  than  guess  ;  but  from  appearances, 
sometimes  presented  by  the  sarcode-body,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  gemmides,  corresponding  with  the  zoospores  of  proto- 
phytes,  are  occasionally  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  sarcode 
into  globular  masses,  and  that  these,  escaping  through  the  marginal 
pores,  are  sent  forth  to  develop  themselves  into  new  fabrics. 

Arenacea. — In  certain  forms  of  the  preceding  family,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  genus  Miliola,  we  not  unfrequently  find  the  shells  en- 
crusted with  particles  of  sand,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  proper 
shell-substance.  This  incrustation,  however,  must  be  looked  on  as 
(so  to  speak)  accidental,  since  we  find  shells  that  are  in  every 
other  respect  of  the  same  type  altogether  free  from  it.  A  similar 
accidental  incrustation  presents  itself  among  certain  '  vitreous '  and 
l^erforate  shells  ;  but  there,  too,  it  is  usually  on  a  basis  of  true  shell, 
and  the  sandy  incrustation  is  often  entirely  absent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  Foraminifera  in  which  the  true  shell  is  constantly 
and  entirely  rei^laced  by  a  sandy  envelope,  which  is  distinguished  as 
a  'test,'  the  arenaceous  particles  being  held  together  only  by  a 
cement  exuded  by  the  animal.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the 
forms  of  these  arenaceous  '  tests  '  should  represent  those  of  many 
different  types  among  both  the  '  porcellanous '  and  the  'vitreous'" 
series  ;  whilst  yet  they  graduate  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  all  the  members  of  this  '  arenaceous '  group  are 
closely  related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  their  own. 
And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  while  the  deep-sea  dredgings- 
recently  carried  down  to  depths  of  from  1,000  to  2,.500  fathoms 
have  brought  up  few  forms  of  either  '  porcellanous  '  or  '  vitreous  ' 
Foraminifera  that  were  not  previously  known,  they  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  '  arenaceous'  types,  the  number  and 
variety  of  which  far  exceed  all  previous  conception.  These  have 
been  systematically  described  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  F.R.S.^  whose 
researches  have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  long-established  division 
of  the  Foraminifera  into  the  arenaceous  and  calcareous  groups  does. 

'  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Orhitolites  see  the  Author's  account 
of  the  genus  in  the  reports  of  H.M.S.  Challe^icjcr.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady  in  his '  Cliallciigcr ' 
Report  (p.  224)  describes  a  remarkable  allied  type  from  the  Southern  Ocean — 
Kcramosphcera  Murrayi — in  v/hich  the  test  is  spherical,  and  the  chambers  are- 
arranged  in  concentric  layers. 

-  See  his  important  report  on  the  Forammifera  dredged  by  H.Ht.S.  Challcnncr 
<188'1),  iUustrated  by  110  plates. 
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not  correspond  to  any  natural  arrangement  ;  for,  although  the  rule 
is  tolerably  constant  in  many  groups,  there  are  others,  notably 
•certain  sub-families  of  2'extulariidce,  in  Avhich  it  is  by  no  means 
uniform. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sandy  mud  which  formed  the  bottom  where 
the  warm  area  of  the  ' Globigerina  mud'  abutted  on  that  over  whicli 
-a  glacial  stream  flowed,  there  were  found  a  number  of  little  pellets, 
varying  in  size  from  a  large  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large  pea,  formed 
•of  an  aggregation  of  sand-grains,  minute  foraminifers,  &c.,  held 
together  by  a  tenacious  protoplasmic  substance.    On  tearing  these 
open  the  whole  interior  was  found  to  have  the  same  composition, 
and  no  trace  of  any  structural  arrangement  could  be  discovered  in 
their  mass.    Hence  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  mere  accidental 
.a,ggiomerations  were  it  not  for  their  conformity  to  the  'monerozoic' 
type  previously  described  ;  for,  just  as  a  simple  'monei','  by  a  differen- 
tiation of  its  homogeneous  sarcode,  becomes  an  Amoeba,  so  would 
•one  of  these  uniform  blendings  of  sand  and  sarcode  by  a  separation 
of  its  two  components— the  sand  forming  the  investing  '  test '  and 
the  sarcode  occupying  its  interior — become  the  arenaceous  Astro- 
rhiza.    This  type,  which  abounds  on  the  sea-bed  in  certain  localities, 
presents  remarkable  variations  of  form,  being  sometimes  globular, 
•sometimes  stellate,  sometimes  cervicorn.     But  the  same  general 
arrangement  prevails  throughout,  the  cavity  being  occupied  by  a 
dark-green  sarcode,  while  the  'test'  is  composed  of  loosely  aggregated 
sand-grains  not  held  together  by  any  recognisable  cement,  and  has 
no  definite  orifice,  so  that  the  pseudopodia  must  issue  from  inter- 
stices between  the  sand-grains,  which  spaces  are  probably  occupied 
■durin"  life  Avith  living  protoplasm  that  continues  to  hold  together 
the  sand-grains  after  death.    These  are  by  no  means  microscopic 
forms,  the  '  stellate '  varieties  ranging  to  0-3  or  even  0-4  inch  in 
<liameter,  and  the  'cervicorn'  to  nearly  0-5  inch  in  length.'   A  much 
iarc^er  form  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  Brady  among  the  dredgmgs  lately 
made  it  the  Faroe  Channel  (see  his  '  "  Challenger  "  Report,'  p.  242) ; 
Syringammina  appears,  when  complete,  to  have  been  a  sphere  about 
.an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  owing  to  its  large  size  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  cement  becomes  very  noticeable,  for  the  fragile  form 
can  scarcely  support  its  own  weight  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 

More  recently  another  large  and  interesting  type  belonging  to 
the  same  group  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Wood-Mason,  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.^  This  has  received  the 
•creneric  name  Masonella.  The  test  consists  of  a  thm  sandy  disc, 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  either  flat  or  saucer-shape,  witli 
a  central  chamber  and  simple  or  branched  radiating  tuliuli  open 

.at  the  periphery.  _        .  i  ,     •,r,.  tt  vj 

The  purely  arenaceous  Foraminitera  are  ranged  by  Jii.  n.  d. 
Brady  ^  (by  whom  they  have  been  specially  studied)  under  two 

1  See  tlip  description  and  figures  of  this  type  given  by  the  Author  in  Quart. 

Jouni.  Micros.  Sei.  vol.  xvi.  1870,  p.  221.  ^„,l,„t« 
^  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nut.  Hist,  imo,  ^t.  ^^-^ol  ui.  p.  298,  wCodcuts 
3  See  his  '  Notes'  in  Qaai;^.  JpAm.  of  Micros.  Sac.  u.s.  ^ol.  xix.  1879,  p.  i», 

vol.  x.xi.  1881,  p.  31. 
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■families,  the  first  of  which,  Astrorliizida,  includes  with  the  preceding 
.  a  number  of  coarse  sandy  forms,  usually  of  considerable  size,  and 
•  essentially  monothalanious,  though  sometimes  imperfectly  chambered 
by  constrictions  at  intervals.    Some  of  the  more  interesting  examples 
of  this  family  will  now  be  noticed,  beginning  with  the  Saccammina 
.  (Sars),  which  is  a  remarkably  regular  type,  composed  of  coarse  sand- 
grains  firmly  cemented  together  in  a  globular  form,  so  as  to  constitute 
:  a  wall  nearly  smooth  on  the  outer,  though  rough  on  the  inner  surface, 
with  a  projecting  neck  surrounding  a  circular  mouth  (fig.  555,  a,  b, 
-c).    This  type,  Avhich  occurs  in  extraordinary  abundance  in  certain 
'.•localities  (as  the  entrance  of  the  Christiania  fjord,  and  still  further 


Fig.  555— Ai-enaceous  Foraminifera  :  a,  Saccammina.  spUerica;  6,  the  same 
laid  open  ;  c,  portion  of  the  test,  enlarged  to  show  its  component  sand- 
gi-ams;  d,  Pilidiiia  Jeffreysii ;  e,  portion  of  the  test  enlarged,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  sponge-spicules. 


•  north  on  the  shores  of  Franz  Josef  Land),  is  of  peculiar  interest 
from  the  fact  that  a  closely  allied  species  {Saccammina,  Carteri)  is. 

•as  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady  has  shown,  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of 

•  certain  beds  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  north  of 
England  and  elsewhere.    In  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  is 

■  another  single-chambered  type,  distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of 
its  'test,'  to  which  the  Author  has  given  the  name  of  Pilulina,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  homoeopathic  'globule'  (fig.  555,  d,  e).  The 

■  form  of  this  is  a  very  regular  sphere  ;  and  its  orifice,  instead  of 
being  circular  and  surrounded  by  a  neck,  is  a  slit  or  fissure  with 
slightly  raised  Hps,  and  having  a  somewhat  S-shaped  curvature.  It 
IS  by  the  structure  of  its  'test,'  however,  that  it  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  this  is  composed  of  the  finest  ends  of  sponge-spicules 
very  regularly  '  laid  '  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  felt,  through  the  sub- 

•  stance  of  which  very  fine  sand-grains  are  dispersed.    This  '  felt '  is 
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somewhat  flexible,  and  its  components  do  not  seem  to  be  united  hy 
any  kind  of  cement,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  strong 
nitric  acid  ;  its   tenacity,  therefore,  seems  entirely  due  to  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  the  separate  silicious  fibres  are  '  laid.'' 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  these  tM'o  forms  should  present  them- 
selves in  the  same  dredging,  and  that  there  should  be  no  perceptiVjle 
difference  in  the  character  of  their  sarcode  bodies,  which,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  have  a  dark -green  hue.    The  Marsipella  elongated 
(fio-  556  d),  on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  fusiform  in  shape,  and', 
has  its  two  extremities  elongated  into  tubes,  with  a  circular  orifice  j 
at  the  end  of  each.    The  materials  of  the  'tests'  differ  remarkably] 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom  whereon  they  live.    \\  heal 


Fig.  556.-Arenaceous  Foraminifera  -  a,  h,  upper  ^^f^^J-f^^^yflf^STa 
phragmiuv.  glohigerini forme;  c  Rormosma  O-Ob'^^^^^ 
clonnata;  e,  terminal  portion,  and  /,  middle  portion  of  the  same  emar^eu, 
TSammina  paJlMa  ;  h ,  portion  of  its  inner  surface,  enlarged. 

they  come  up  with  'Globigerina  mud,'  in  which 
abound,  whilst  sand-grains  are  scarce     hey  are  7f  J^^^^^^^^^ 
made  uu  of  the  former,  which  are  'laid'  m  a  sort  of  lattice-^% oi k. 
rettirs^aces  of  which  are  filled  up  by  fine  --l-grains  b^^^^^^^ 
thev  are  brou-ht  up  from  a  bottom  on  which  sand  predomma  es 
thei:;ii  part  of  tL  '  test '  is  made  up  of  -nd-grains  and  mim u 
Foramfnifira,  with  here  and  there  a  ^P^^g^-^P/;;;^^*^^^^^.!^;;*^;  ti  . 
In  each  case,  however,  the  tubular  extensions  (one  «f  ^ 

times  forms'a  sort  of  proboscis,  e  "--1^  ^^"^/"S^S  ^ideVY^ 
in  length)  are  entirely  made  up  of  sponge-spicules  laid  side 'jy 
m  ienj,uv  -^^  vomilnvitv      Tlie  "-enus  Rhabdamvnna  (bais; 

with  extraordinary  regularity.     xne  o*-''"     c  +     '  ,vhich  is  com- 
resembles  Saccammina  in  the  structure  f  ^ts    «      -  ^^^^ 
.posed  of  sand-grains  very  firmly  cemented  togethei  ,  but  the  „ 
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are  of  smaller  size,  and  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  present  a  smooth 
surface  internally,  though  the  exterior  is  rough.  What  is  most 
remarkable  about  this  is  the  geometrical  regularity  of  its  form, 
which  is  typically  triradiate  (fig.  557,  c),  the  rays  diverging  at  equal 
angles  from  the  central  cavity,  and  each  being  a  tube  (d)  with  an 
oritice  at  its  extremity.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  is  quadri- 
radiate,  the  rays  diverging  at  right  angles  ;  and  occasionally  a  fifth 
ray  presents  itself,  its  radiation,  however,  being  generally  in  a 
different  plane.  The  three  rays  are  normally  of  equal  length  ;  but 
one  of  them  is  sometimes  shorter  than  the  other  two  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  angle  between  the  long  rays  increases  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  two,  so  that  the  long  rays  lie  more  nearly  in  a 
straight  line.  Sometimes  the  place  of  the  third  ray  is  indicated 
only  by  a  little  knob  ;  and  then  the  two  long  rays  have  very  nearly 
the  same  direction.  AVe  are  thus  led  to  forms  in  which  there  is  no- 
vestige  of  a  third  ray,  but  merely  a  single  straight  tube,  with  an 
orifice  at  each  end  ;  and  the  length  of  this,  which  often  exceeds 
half  an  inch,  taken  in  connection  with  the  abundance  in  which  it 
presents  itself  in  dredgings  in  which  the  triradiate  forms  are  rare, 
seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that  these  long  single  rods  are  broken 
rays  of  the  latter.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  this  group  that  we  are  to 
place  the  genus  Haliphysema,  which,  from  constructing  its  '  test ' 
entirely  of  sponge-spicules,  and  even  including  these  in  its  pseudo- 
podial  expansions,  has  been  ranked  as  a  sponge,  although  observation 
of  it  in  its  living  state  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  rhizopodal 
character. ' 

Lituolida.— The  type  of  this  family,  which  is  named  after  it,  is 
a  large,  sandy,  many-chambered  fossil  form  occurring  in  the  chalk, 
to  which  the  name  Lituola  was  given  by  Lamarck,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a  crosier.  A  great  variety  of  recent  forms,  mostly 
obtained  by  deep-sea  dredging,  are  now  included  in  it,  as  bearing 
a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  it  and  to  each  other  in  their 
chambered  structure,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sand-grains  of 
which  their  tests  are  formed.  These  grains  are,  for  the  most  part, 
finer  than  those  of  which  the  tests  of  the  preceding  family  are  con- 
structed, and  are  set  (so  to  speak)  more  artistically,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  cement  exuded  by  the  animal  is  employed 
m  uniting  them.  This  is  often  mixed  up  with  sandy  particles  of 
extreme  fineness  to  form  a  sort  of  '  plaster  '  with  which  the  exterior 
of  the  test  IS  smoothed  off,  so  as  to  present  quite  a  polished  surface. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  cement  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron,  Avhich  imparts  a  ferruginous  hue  to  the  'tests  '  in 
which  It  IS  largely  employed.  The  forms  of  the  Lituoline  '  tests  ' 
•Jtten  simulate  in  a  very  curious  way  those  of  the  simpler  types  of 
the  vitreous  series.  Thus,  the  long  spirally  coiled  undivided  sandy 
tube  of  Ammodiscus  is  the  isomorph  of  SpirUlina.  In  the  geims 
Haphphrcujininm.  (fig.  556,  «,6,and  Plate  XV,  fig.  ^^)  we  have  singular 
imitations  of  the  Globigerine,  Rotaline,  and  Fonionine  types  ;  and  in 

hpJ»r  ■'^r     '"  l^'^S ;  ProfeBsor  Eay  Lan- 

vol.  xix.  1878,  p.  476;  and  Professor  Biubius* 

J^orammi/era  von  Mauritius,  1880. 
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Thurammina  2}a}nllata  (fig.  556,  </)  a  not  less  remarkable  imitation  of 
the  Orbuline.    This  last  is  specially  noteworthy  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  its  component  sand-grains  are  set  together,  these^ 
beino'  small  and  very  uniform  in  size,  and  being  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  a  smooth  surface  both  inside  and  out  (fig.  556,  h), 
•whilst  there  are  at  intervals  nipple-shaped  protuberances,  in  everyone! 
of  which  there  is  a  rounded  orifice.  A  like  perfection  of  finish  is  seenj 
in  the  test  of  Hormosina  glohulifera  (fig.  556,  c),  which  is  composed! 
of  a  succession  of  globular  chambers  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  eachj 
havinc  a  narrow  tubular  neck  with  a  rounded  orifice,  which  isj 
received  into  the  next  segment.    In  other  species  of  the  same  genusi 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ordinary  Nodosarme  type,  theirl 
tests  beincv  sometimes  constructed  with  the  regularity  characteristicl 
•of  the  .shells  of  the  true  Nodosaria,  Plate  XVII,  16,  whdst  in  other j 


VigITt -Arenaceous  Foraminfera;  a,  b,  exterior  and  sectional  views  of 
of  its  arms;  e,  Bheophax  sconnurus  ;  /,  Hormosina  Cmpenten. 

oases  the  chambers  are  less  regularly  disposed  (fig.  557  A  1^^^^^^^ 
rather  the  character  of  bead-like  enlargements  of  a  tube,  whilst  tlieir 
^rZ^^a  less  exact  selection  of  material,  ^^^^^ 
worked  in  with  the  sand-grains,  so  as  to  give  ^^J^  ^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
A  ^-reater  rudeness  ot  structure  shows  itself  m  the  Nodosal  ine  toi  nu 
:^f  Cgenus  RUeopUa.,  in  which  not  only  are 

testve?y  coarse,  but  small  Foraminifera  are  o^^f^  .  J  the  sIuh. 
xest  veiy  ,  straight,  many-chambered  form  of  the  sauu 

557,  th)  i  remarkable  d  the  peculiar  finish  of  tWec  - 
?  Tacftgment    for  whilst  the  test 

grains,  as  loosely  aggregated  as  those  of  ^Y^^^^^  fer- 
ds  made  up,  the  grains  that  form  the  ^J^^^  are  lii  ^  „ 

ruginous  cement,  forming  a  very  smooth  w  all  ^  the  tubular  o  f 

The  highest  development  of  the  '  arenaceous  type  at  the  1  e 
time  s  found  in  the  forms  that  imitate  the  very  regular  nauUlota 
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shells,  both  of  the  '  poi-cellanous  '  and  the  '  vitreous '  series  ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Cydcunmina  cancellala  (fig.  558), 
which  has  been  brought  up  in  considerable  abundance  from  depths 
ranging  downwards  to  1900  fathoms,  the  largest  examples  being 
found  within  700  fathoms.  The  test  (fig.  558,  a)  is  composed  of 
aggregated  sand-grains  firmly  cemented  together  and  smoothed  over 
externally  with  '  plaster,' in  which  large  glistening  sand-grains  are 
sometimes  set  at  regular  intervals,  as  if  for  ornament.  On  laying 
open  the  spire  it  is  found  to  be  very  regularly  divided  into  chambers 
by  partitions  foi'med  of  cemented  sand-grains  (b),  a  communication 
between  these  chambers  being  left  by  a  fissure  at  the  inner  margin 
of  the  spire,  as  in  Operculina  (fig.  570).  One  of  the  most  curious 
features  in  the  structure  of  this  type  is  the  extension  of  the  cavity 
of  each  chamber  into  passages  excavated  in  its  thick  external  wall 


Pig.  558. — Cyclammina  cancellata,  showing  at  a,  its  external  aspect; 
6,  its  internal  structure  ;  c,  a  portion  of  its  outer  wall  in  section,  more 
highly  magnified,  showing  the  sand-grains  of  which  it  is  built  \xp  and 
the  passages  excavated  in  its  substance. 


each  passage  being  surrounded  by  a  very  regular  arrangement  of 
sand-grains,  as  shown  at  c.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
outer  layer  of  the  test  is  worn  away,  and  the  ends  of  the  passages 
then  show  themselves  as  pores  upon  its  surface  ;  this  appearance, 
however,  is  abnormal,  the  passages  simply  running  from  the  chamber- 
cavity  into  the  thickness  of  its  wall,  and  having  (so  long  as  this  is 
complete)  no  external  opening.  This  '  labyrinthic '  structure  is  of 
great  interest,  from  its  relation  not  only  to  the  similar  structure 
of  the  large  fossil  examples  of  the  same  type,  but  also  to  that  which 
is  presented  in  other  gigantic  fossil  arenaceous  forms  to  be  presently 
described. 

Although  some  of  the  nautiloid  Lituolm  are  among  the  largest 
of  existing  Foraminifera,  having  a  diameter  of  0-3  inch,  they  are 
mere  dwarfs  in  comparison  with  two  gigantic  fossil  forms,  whose 
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structure  has  been  elucidated  by  Mi'.  H.  B.  Brady  and  the  Author.' 
Geologists  who  have  worked  over  the  Greensand  of  Cambridgeshire 
have  long  been  familiar  with  solid  spherical  bodies  which  there 
present  themselves  not  unfrequently,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pistol-bullet  to  that  of  a  small  cricket-ball ;  and  whilst  some  regarded 
them  as  mineral  concretions,  others  Avere  led  by  certain  appearances 
presented  by  their  surfaces  to  suppose  them  to  be  fossilised  sponges. 
A  specimen  having  been  fortunately  discovered,  however,  in  which 
the  original  structure  had  remained  unconsolidated  by  mineral  in- 
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Fig.  559.— General  view  of  the  internal  structure  of  Farlreria:  In  the  hori- 
zontal section,  l\  V,  I*  mark  the  four  thick  layers;  in  the  vertical 
sections  A  marks  the  internal  surface  of  a  layer  separated  by  concentric 
fracture ;  B,  the  appearance  presented  by  a  similar  fracture  passing  through 
the  radiating  processes ;  C,  the  result  of  a  tangential  section  passing 
through  the  cancellated  substance  of  a  lamella ;  D,  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  external  surface  of  a  lamella  separated  by  a  concentric 
fracture  which  has  passed  through  the  radial  processes ;  E,  the  aspect  of  a 
section  taken  in  a  radial  direction,  so  as  to  cross  the  solid  lamellse  and  their 
intervening  spaces ;  c',  c'-,  c^,  c*,  successive  chambers  of  nucleus. 

■filtration,  it  was  submitted  by  Professor  Morris  to  the  Author,  who 
was  at  once  led  by  his  examination  of  it  to  recognise  it  as  a  member 
of  the  arenaceous  group  of  Foraminifera,  to  which  he  gave  the  de- 
sio-nation  Parkeria,  in  compliment  to  his  valued  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Parker.  A  section  of  the  sphere  taken  through  its 
centre  (fig.  559)  presents  an  aspect  very  much  resembling  that  of  an 
Orbitolite,  a  series  of  chamberlets  being  concentrically  arranged 
round  a  '  nucleus' ;  and  as  the  same  appearance  is  presented,  what- 
ever be  the  direction  of  the  section,  it  becomes  apparent  that  these 

>  See  their  '  Description  of  Parkeria  and  Loftusia'  in  Philosophical  Tramac- 
iions,  18(!9,  p.  721.  Though  it  appears  convenient  to  allow  this  description  oi 
Parkeria  to  remain,  it  must  be  noted  that  some  of  those  most  c°™petent  to  ]iid.e 
■are  of  opinion  that  Parkeria  is  one  of  the  Stro.natoporoids-air  obscure  and  di^^^^^^^^^ 
,group  of  fossil  Ilydroida  (see  the  memoir  by  Professor  Alleyne  Nicholson,  pubhsl.c. 
in  1886  by  the  Palasontographical  Society). 
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Fig.  5G0. — Portion  of  one  of  tlie  lamellce 
of  Farlceria,  showing  the  sancl-gi'ains  of 
which  it  is  built  up,  and  the  passages 
extending  into  its  substance. 


•chauiberlets,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  successive  f  lnxjn  on  a  single 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disc,  are  grouped  in  concentric  spheres,  each 
completely  investing  that  which  pi-eceded  it  in  date  of  formation. 
The  outer  wall  of  each  chamberlet  is  itself  penetrated  by  extensions 
of  the  cavity  into  its  substance,  as  in  the  Cyclnmmina  last  described  ; 
and  these  passages  are  separated  by  partitions  very  regularly  built 
up  of  sand-grains,  which  also  close  in  their  extremities,  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  560.  The  concentric  spheres  are  occasionally  separated  by 
walls  of  more  than  ordinary  thickness,  and  such  a  wall  is  seen  in 
fig.  559  to  close  in  the  last-formed  series  of  chamberlets.  But  these 
walls  have  the  same  'labyrinthic' 
structure  as  the  thinner  ones, 
and  an  examination  of  numerous 
specimens  shows  that  they  are 
not  formed  at  any  regular  inter- 
-vals.  The  'nucleus'  is  always 
composed  of  a  single  sei'ies  of 
chambers  arranged  end  to  end, 
•sometimes  in  a  straight  line,  as 
in  fig.  559,  c',  o^,  c'*,  c'',  sometimes 
forming  a  spiral,  and  in  one  in- 
stance returning  upon  itself. 
But  the  outermost  chamber  en- 
larges, and  extends  itself  over  the 
whole  'nucleus,'  very  much  as  the 
'  circumambient '  chamber  of  the 
Orbitolite  extends  itself  round  the  primordial  chamber  ;  and  radial 
prolongations  given  off  from  this  in  every  direction  form  the.  first 
investing  sphere,  round  which  the  entire  series  of  concentric 
spheres  are  successively  formed.  Of  the  sand  of  which  this  remark- 
able fabric  is  constructed  about  60  per  cent,  consists  of  phosjahate  of 
lime,  and  nearly  the  whole  remainder  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Another 
large  fossil  arenaceous  type,  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
but  growing  spirally  round  an  elongated  axis,  after  the  manner  of 
Alveolina  (tig.  550),  and  attaining  a  length  of  three  inciies,  has  been 
■described  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady  {loc.  cit.)  under  the  name  Loftitsia,  after 
its  discoverer,  the  late  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus,  who  brought  it  from  the 
Turko-Persian  frontier,  where  specimens  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers  imbedded  in  '  a  blue  marly  limestone,'  probably  of  early 
Tertiary  age. 

There  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  the  Author,  more  wonderful  in 
Nature  than  the  building  up  of  these  elaborate  and  symmetrical 
.structures  by  mere  '  jelly-specks,'  presenting  no  trace  whatever  of 
that  definite  '  organisation  '  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
necessary  to  the  maiiifestations  of  conscious  life.  Suppose  a  human 
mason  to  be  put  down  by  the  side  of  a  pile  of  stones  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  to  be  told  to  build  a  dome  of  these,  smooth  on  both 
;surfaces,  without  using  more  than  the  least  possible  quantity  of  a 
■very  tenacious  but  very  costly  cement  in  holding  the  stones  together. 
If  he  accomplished  this  well,  he  would  receive  credit  for  great  in- 
telligence and  skill.  Y(et  .this  is  exactly  what  these  little  'jelly-specks' 
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do  on  a  most  minute  scale,  the  '  tests  '  they  construct,  when  highly 
magnified,  bearing  comparison  with  the  most  skilful  masonry  of  man. 
From  the  same  sandy  bottom  one  species  picks  up  the  coarser  quartz- 
grains,  unites  them  together  with  a  ferruginous  cement  secreted  from . 
its  own  substance,  and  thus  constructs  a  flask-shaped  '  test,'  having 
a  short  neck  and  a  single  large  orifice.    Another  picks  up  the  finer 
gi'ains  and  puts  them  together  with  the  same  cement  into  perfectly 
spherical  '  tests  '  of  the  most  extraordinary  finish,  perforated  with  . 
numerous  small  pores  disposed  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  Another- 
selects  the  minutest  sand-grains  and  the  terminal  portions  of  sponge- - 
spicules  and  works  these  up  together — apparently  with  no  cement, 
at  all,  but  by  the  mere  '  laying '  of  the  spicules — into  perfect  white- 
spheres,  like  homoeopathic  globules,  each  having  a  single  fissured 
orifice.   And  another,  which  makes  a  straight  many- chambered  '  test,'' 
the  conical  mouth  of  each  chamber  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the- 
next,  while  forming  the  walls  of  its  chambers  of  ordinary  sand-grains  ■ 
rather  loosely  held  together,  shapes  the  conical  mouths  of  the  suc- 
cessive chambers  by  firmly  cementing  to  each  other  the  quartz-grains, 
which  border  it.    To  give  these  actions  the  vague  designation  '  in- 
stinctive '  does  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  account  for  them  ;  since- 
what  we  want  is  to  discover  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  worked, 
out ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  artificial  a  selectionx 
can  be  made  by  creatures  so  simple. 

Vitrea. — Returning  now  to  the  Foraminifera  which  form  true- 
shells  by  the  calcification  of  the  superficial  layer  of  their  sarcode- 
bodies,  we  shall  take  a  similar  general  survey  of  the  vitreous  series, 
whose  shells  are  perforated  by  multitudes  of  minute  foramina  (fig. 
.549).  Thus,  Spirillina  has  a  minute,  spirally  convoluted,  undivided 
tube,  resembling  that  of  Cornuspira,  but  having  its  wall  somewhat 
coarsely  perforated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  emission  of  pseudo- 
podia.  The  '  monothalamous  '  forms  of  this  growth  mostly  belong  to 
the  family  Lagenida,  which  also  contains  a  series  of  transition  forms 
leading  up  gradationally  to  the  '  polythalamous  '  nautiloid  type.  In^ 
Lagena  (Plate  XVII,  figs.  12,  13,  14,  1,5)  the  mouth  is  narrowed  and. 
prolonged  into  a  tubular  neck,  giving  to  the  shell  the  form  of  a  micro- 
scopic flask  :  this  neck  terminates  in  an  everted  lip,  which  is  niarked 
with  radiating  furrows.  A  mouth  of  this  kind  is  a  distinctive 
character  of  a  large  group  of  many-chambered  shells,  of  which  each 
single  chamber  bears  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  tlie  smiple 
Lagena,  and  of  which,  lUce  it,  the  external  surface  generally  presents 


some 


kind  of  ornamentation,  which  may  have  the  form  either 


of 

longitudinal  ribs  or  of  pointed  tubercles.  Thus  the  shell  ot  Aodo- 
s«rm  (Plate  XVII,  fig.  ifi)  is  obviously  made  up  of  a  succession, 
of  lageniform  chambers,  the  neck  of  each  being  received  into  the 
cavity  of  that  which  succeeds  it  ;  whilst  in  Cristellaria  (fig.  17> 
we  have  a  similar  succession  of  chambers,  presenting  the  characteristic 
radiate  aperture,  and  often  longitudinally  ribbed,  disposed  in  a 
nautiloid  spiral.  Between  Fodosaria  and  Cristellaria,  moreover, 
there  is  such  a  gradational  series  of  connecting  forms  as  shows  that 
no  essential  difference  exists  between  these  two  types,  and  it  is  a  tact, 
of  no  little  interest  that  some  of  the  simpler  of  these  varietal  toniis^ 
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of  wliich  many  are  to  be  met  with  on  our  own  shores,  but  which  are- 
more  abundant  on  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  especially  of  the 
Adriatic,  can  be  traced  backwards  in  geological  time  at  least  as  iai- 
as  the  Permian  epoch.  In  another  genus,  PoJymorpliina,  we  tind 
the  shell  to  be  made  up  of  lageniform  chambers  arranged  in  a  double- 
series,  alternating  with  each  other  on  the  two  or  more  sides  of  a. 
rectilinear  axis  ;  here,  again,  the  forms  of  the  individual  chambers, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  set  one  upon  another,  vary  in  suck 
a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  very  marked  differences  in  the  general 
configuration  of  the  shell,  which  are  indicated  by  the  name  it  bears. 

Globigerinida. — Returning  once  again  to  the  simple  '  monothala- 
mous  '  condition,  we  have  in  Orhulina—-a.  minute  sphei-ical  shell  that 
presents  itself  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  deep-sea  dredgings. 
from  almost  eveiy  region  of  the  world — a  globular  chamber  with 
porous  walls,  but  destitute  of  any  general  aperture,  the  office  of  which 
is  served  by  a  series  of  larger  pores  scattered  throughout  the  wall  of 
the  sphere.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  Orhulina  is  really 
a  detached  generative  segment  of  Glohigerina,  with  which  it  is. 
generally  found  associated.  The  shell  of  Glohigerina  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  nearly  spherical  chambers  (fig.  561),  having  coarsely 


Fig.  561. —  Glohigerina  bulloides  as  seen  in  tliree  positions. 


porous  walls,  and  cohering  externally  into  a  more  or  less  regular 
turbinoid  spire,  each  turn  of  which  consists  of  four  chambers  pro- 
gressively increasing  in  size.  These  chambers,  whose  total  number 
seldom  exceeds  sixteen,  may  not  communicate  directly  with  each 
other,  but  open  separately  into  a  common  '  vestibule  '  which  occupies, 
the  centre  of  the  under  side  of  the  spire.  This  type  has  recently 
attracted  great  attention,  from  the  exti-aordinary  abundance  in  which 
it  occurs  at  great  depths  over  large  areas  of  the  ocean  bottom. 
Thus  its  minute  shells  have  been  found  to  constitute  no  less  than 
97  per  cent,  of  the  '  ooze '  brought  up  from  depths  of  from  1,260  to 
2,000  fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  younger  shells,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
chambers,  are  thin  and  smooth,  but  the  older  shells  are  thicker, 
their  surface  is  raised  into  ridges  that  form  a  hexagonal  areolation 
round  the  pores  (fig.  562)  ;  and  this  thickening  is  shown  by  examina- 
tion of  thin  sections  of  the  shell  to  be  produced  by  an  exogenous, 
deposit  around  the  original  chamber-wall  (corresponding  with  the 
'  mtermediate  skeleton  '  of  the  more  complex  types),  which  sometimes 
contains  little  flask-shaped  cavities  filled  with  sarcode— as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wallich.    But  the  sweeping  of  the  upper  waters. 
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of  the  ocean  by  the  'tow-net,'  which  was  systematically  carried  on 
■during  the  voyage  of  the  '  Challenger,'  brought  into  prominence  the 
fact  that  these  waters  in  all  but  the  coldest  seas  are  inhabited  by 
Jloating  Glohicjerincn,  whose  shells  are  beset  with  multitudes  of  de- 
licate calcareous  spines,  which  extend  themselves  radially  from  the 
angles  at  which  the  ridges  meet  to  a  length  equal  to  four  or  live 
times  the  diameter  of  the  shell  (fig.  563).  Among  the  bases  of  these 
spines  the  sarcodic  substance  of  the  body  exudes  through  the  pores  ■ 
of  the  shell,  forming  a  flocciilent  fringe  around  it  ;  and  this  extends 

cl 


Fie.  562.— Globiger ilia  contjlohata  {BrB.AY) :  a,h,  p, bottom  specimens; 
d,  section  of  sliell. 

itself  on  each  of  the  spines,  creeping  up  one  aide  to  its  extremity, 
and  passing  down  the  other  with  the  peculiar  flowing  movement 
already  described.  The  whole  of  this  sarcodic  extension  is  at  once 
retracted  if  the  cell  which  holds  the  Globigerina  receives  a  sudden 
shock,  or  a  drop  of  any  irritating  fluid  is  added  to  the  water  it  con- 
tains. It  is  maintained  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  that  the  bottom- 
deposit  is  formed  by  the  continual  '  raining  down  of  the  Globigerma 
of  the  upper  waters,  which  (he  aflirms)  only  live  at  or  near  the  siir- 
face,  and  which,  when  they  die,  lose  their  spinas  'and  -subside,  ine 
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Author,  however,  from  his  own  examination  of  the  Globigerina  ooze, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  shell  forming  its  surface-layer  must  live  on  the 
bottom,  being  incapable  of  floating  in  consequence  of  their  weight  ; 
and  that  if  they  have  passed  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
upper  waters  they  di-op  down  as  soon  as  the  calcareous  deposit  con- 
tinually exuding  fi-om  the  body  of  each  animal,  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  new  chambei's,  is  applied  to  the  thicken- 
ing of  those  previously  formed.  That  many  types  of  Foraminifera 
2MSS  their  whole  lives  at 
depths  of  at  least  2,000 
fathoms  is  proved,  in  regard 
to  those  forming  calcareous 
shells,  by  their  attachment 
to  stones,  corals,  kc.  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  arena- 
ceous types  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  only  procure  on  the 
bottom  the  sand  of  which 
their  '  tests '  are  made  up. 

A  very  remarkable  type 
has  recently  been  discovered, 
adherent  to  shells  and  corals 
brought  from  tropical  seas, 
to  which  the  name  Carpen- 
teria  has  been  given.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  highly 
developed  form  of  Globi- 
gerina,  its  first-formed  por- 
tion having  all  the  essential  „  „,  , .     .  .     -, ,  ^ 

1         ,  I.    .1    ,  r  10.  obi. — Cr(ooi(7erz7ia,  as  caphireu  by  tow-uet, 

characters   of    that    genus.  floating  at  or  near  surface. 

It  grows  attached  by  the 

apex  of  its  spire,  and  its  later  chambers  increase  rapidly  in  size, 

•  and  are  piled  on  the  earlier  in  such  a  manner  as  to-  form  a  depressed 
cone  with  an  irregukr  spreading  base.  The  essential  character  of 
Globigerina — the  separate  orifice  of  each  of  its  chambers — is  here  re- 
tained with  a  curious  modification  ;  for  the  central  vestibule  into 
which  they  all  open  forms  a  sort  of  vent  whose  orifice  is  at  the  apex 

■  of  the  cone,  and  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  tube  that  proceeds 
from  it ;  and  the  external  wall  of  this  cone  is  so  marked  out  by 
septal  bands  that  it  comes  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  minute 
Balanus  (acorn-shell),  for  which  this  type  was  at  first  mistaken.  The 
principal  chambers  are  partly  divided  into  chamberlets  by  incomplete 
partitions,  as  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  Eozoun.  The  presence  of 
sponge-spicules  in  large  quantity  in  the  chambers  of  many  of  the 
best  preserved  examples  of  this  type  was  for  some  time  a  source  of 
perplexity  ;  but  this  was  explained  by  the  late  Professor  Max 

vSchultze,"  who  showed  how  the  pseudopodia  of  this  rhizopod  have 
the  habit  like  those  of  Ilaliph.ynema  of  taking  into  themselves  sponge- 

••spicules,  which  t!iey  draw  into  the  chambers,  so  that  they  become 
incorporated  with  the  sarcode-body.  It  should  be  added  that  Pro- 
^  Arcliiv  f.  Naturgesch.  Tiidx.  imz, -p.  ^l. 
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fessor  Schultze,  with  whom  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter,'  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,^  and' 
Dr.  Goes  ^  are  in  agreement,  regard  Carpenteria  as  allied  to  Folytrema^ 
Some  interesting  obsei-vations  have  been  made  by  Professor  Mobius"* 
on  a  large  branching  and  spreading  form  of  Carpenteria  which  lie- 
recently  met  with  on  a  reef  near  Mauritius,  and  to  whicli  he  has  given 
the  name  of  C.  rhajMdodondron: 

A  less  aberrant  modification  of  the  Globigerine  type,  however,  is. 
presented  in  the  two  great  series  which  may  be  designated  (after  the 
leading  forms  of  each)  as  the  Textidarian  and  the  Botalian.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in  their  respective  plans  of 
growth,  the  characters  of  the  individual  chambers  are  the  same, 
their  walls  being  coarsely  porous,  and  their  apertures  being  oval, 
semi-oval,  or  crescent-shaped,  sometimes  merely  fissured.    In  Textu- 
laria  (Plate  XVI,  fig.  o)  the  chambers  are  arranged  biserially 
along  a  straight  axis,  the  position  of  those  on  the  two  sides  of  it  being 
alternate,  and  each  chamber  opening  into  those  above  and  below  it- 
on  the  opposite  side  by  a  narrow  fissure,  as  is  well  shown  in  such 
A  B 


Fig.  564.— Intei-Bal  silicious  casts  representing  the  forms  of  the  segments  of 
the  animals  of,  A,  Textularia ;  B,  Botaha. 

'  internal  casts  '  (fig.  564,  A)  as  exhibit  the  forms  and  connections  of 
the  segments  of  sarcode  by  which  the  chambers  were  occupied  durmg 
life  In  the  genus  Bidimina  the  chambers  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  spire  like  that  of  a  Bulimus,  and  the  aperture  is  a  curved  fissure- 
whose  direction  is  nearly  transverse  to  that  of  the  fissure  ot  iextu- 
laria  :  but  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  type,  there  is  an  extraordmary 
variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  chambers.  In  both,  moreover  the 
shell  is  often  covered  by  a  sandy  incrustation,  so  that  its  perforations- 
are  completely  hidden,  andean  only  be  made  visible  by  the  removal  of 
the  adherent  crust.  And  so  many  cases  are  now  known  "i  Jjicli 
the  shell  of  Textularinia:  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  sandy  test,  tnat 
some  systematists  prefer  to  range  this  group  among  the  Arenacea 

In  the  Eotalian  series  the  chambers  are  disposed  in  a  turbmoid 
spire,  opening  one  into  another  by  an  aperture  situated  on  the  lowei 

1  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  iv.  vols.  xvii.  xix.  sx. 
'  Challenger '  Bej^ort.  .    „    ,  n, 

s  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Handlingar,  xix.  No.  4,  p.  94. 

"  See  his  Foraminifera  von  Mauritius,  1«80,  iJlates  ^ .  -m. 
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.find  inner  side  of  the  spire,  as  shown  in  Plate  XVII,  fig.  22,  the  forms 
and  connections  of  the  segments  of  their  sarcode-bodies  being  shown 
in  such  '  internal  casts'  as  are  represented  in  fig.  564,  B.  One  of  the 
lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  this  type  is  tliat  very  common  one  now 
■distinguished  as  Discorbina.  The  early  form  of  FlanorhuJina  is  a 
Rotaline  spire,  very  much  resembling  that  of  Discorbina  ;  but  this 
afterwards  gives  place  to  a  cyclical  plan  of  growth,  and  in  those 
most  developed  forms  of  this  type  which  occur  in  warmer  seas  the 
earlier  chambers  are  completely  overgrown  by  the  latter,  which  are 
often  piled  up  in  an  irregular  '  acervuline '  manner,  spreading  over 
the  surfaces  of  shells  or  clustering  round  the  stems  of  zoophytes. 
In  the  genus  Tinoporus  there  is  a 
more  regular  growth  of  this  kind,  the 
chambers  being  piled  successively  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  original  median 
jalane,  and  those  of  adjacent  piles  com- 
municating with  each  other  obliquely 
(like  those  of  Textidm-ia)  by  large 
apertures,  whilst  they  communicate 
with  those  directly  above  and  below 
by  the  ordinary  pores  of  the  shell. 
The  simple  or  smooth  varieties  of  this 
genus  forming  the  sub-genus  Gypsina 
present  great  diversities  of  shape,  with 
great  constancjr  in  their  internal  struc- 
ture, being  sometimes  spherical,  some- 
times resembling  a  minute  sugar-loaf,  and  sometimes  being  irregu- 
larly flattened  out.  The  typical  form  (fig.  565),  in  which  the  Avails 
of  the  piles  are  thickened  at  their  meeting  angles  into  solid  column.s 
that  appear  on  the  surface  as  tubercles,  and  are  sometimes  pro- 
longed into  spinous  outgrowths  that  radiate  from  the  central  mass, 
is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  shore-sands  and  shallow-water 
dredgings  on  some  parts  of  the  Australian  coast  and  among  the 
Polynesian  islands.  To  the  simple  form  of  this  genus  we  are 
probably  to  refer  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
early  Tertiary  period  that  have  been  described  under  the  name 
Orbitolina,  some  of  which  attain  a  very  large  size.  Globular  Orbi- 
tolince,  which  appear  to  have  been  artificially  perforated  and  strung 
as  beads,  are  not  unfrequently  found  associated  with  the  '  flint-imple- 
ments '  of  gravel-beds.  Another  very  curious  modification  of  the 
Botaline  type  is  presented  by  Polytrema,  which  so  much  resembles 
a  zoophyte  as  to  have  been  taken  for  a  minute  millepore,  but  which 
is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  '  Globigerine  '  chambers  communi- 
cating with  each  other  like  those  of  Tinoporus,  and  differs  from  that 
genus  primarily  in  its  erect  and  usually  branching  manner  of  growth 
and  the  freer  communication  between  its  chambers.  This,  again,  is 
of  special  interest  in  relation  to  Eozoiin,  showing  that  an  indefinite 
zoophytic  mode  of  growth  is  perfectly  compatible  with  truly  foivi- 
miniferal  structure. 

In  liotalia,  properly  so  called,  we  find  a  marked  advance  toward.s 
the  highest  type  of  foraminiferal  .structure,  the  partitions  that 
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divide  the  chambers  being  in  the  best  developed  examples  composed 
of  two  laminffi,  and  spaces  being  left  between  them  which  give- 
passage  to  a  system  of  canals  whose  general  distribution  is  shown 
in  fig.  566.  The  proper  walls  of  the  chambers,  moreover,  ai-e 
thickened  by  an  extraneous  deposit  or  '  intermediate  skeleton,'  which 
sometimes  forms  radiating  outgrowths.  This  peculiarity  of  conforma- 
tion, however,  is  carried  much  further  in  the  genus  Ccdcarina,  which 

has  been  so  designated 
from  its  resemblance  to  a 
spur-rowel  (fig.  571).  The 
solid  club-shaped  append- 
ages with  which  this  shell 
is  provided  entirely  be- 
long to  the  '  intermediate 
skeleton  '  h,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  cham- 


Fig.  5G6.— Section  of  Botalia  Schroeteriana  near 
its  base  and  parallel  to  it,  showing,  ft,  a,  the 
radiating  interseptal  canals ;  h,  their  internal 
bifurcations ;  c,  a  transverse  branch;  cl,  tubulated 
wall  of  the  chambers. 


bered  structure  a  ;  and  this 
is  nourished  by  a  set  of 
canals  containing  prolonga- 
tions of  the  sarcode-body 
which  not  only  furrow  the 
surface  of  these  appendages, 
but  are  seen  to  traverse 
their  interior  when  this  is 
laid  open  by  section,  as 
shown  at  c.  In  no  other 
recent  foraminifer  does  the 
'  canal  system '  attain  a  like 
development ;  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  this  minute 
.shell,  ANdiich  has  been  made  out  by  careful  microscopic  study,  affords 
a  valuable  clue  to  its  meaning  in  the  gigantic  fossd  organism 
Eozoon  canaclense.  The  resemblance  which  Calcarina  bears  to  the 
radiate  forms  of  Tinoporus  (fig.  565),  which  are  often  found  with 
them  in  the  same  dredgings,  is  frequently  extremely  striking ;  and 
in  their  early  growth  the  two  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  since 
both  commence  in  a  'Rotaline'  spire  with  radiating  appendages; 
but  whilst  the  successive  chambers  of  Calcanna  continue  to  be 
added  on  the  same  plane,  those  of  Tinoporus  are  heaped  up  m  less 

regular  piles.  .    -n.     •  j.- 

Certain  beds  of  Carboniferous  limestone  m  Russia  are  entirely 
made  up,  like  the  more  modern  Nummulitic  limestone  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  the  remains  of  a  peculiar  type  of  Forammfera  to  which 
the  name  Fimdina  (indicative  of  its  fusiform  or  spindle-like  shape 
has  been  given  (fig.  567).  In  general  aspect  and  plan  of  g^'o^th 
so  much  resembles  Alveolina  that  its  relationship  to  that  type  would 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  the  superficial  observer.  But  when  i  s 
mouth  is  examined  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  single  slit  in  the 
middle  of  the  lip  ;  and  the  interior,  instead  of  being  minute^ 
divided  into  chamberlets,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  regular  seiies  ot 
simple  chambers ;  while  from  each  of  these  proceeds  a  pan  ot 


FUSULINA 


€long<atecl  extensions,  which  correspond  to  the  '  ahir  prolongations ' 
of  other  spirally  growing  Foi'aniinifera,  but  whicli,instead  of  wrapping- 
round  the  preceding  whorls,  are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  spire,  those  of  each  whorl  projecting  beyond  those  of  the 
preceding,  so  that  the  shell  is  elongated  with  every  increase  in  its 
diameter.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  its  general  plan  of  growth 
Fusulina  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  a  symmetrical  Rotaline  or 
Nummuline  shell  that  A  Iveolina  bears  to  Oi-biculina  ;  and  this  view 
of  its  atKnities  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Author's  mici'oscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  of  its  shell.  For  although  the  Fusulina. 
limestone  of  Russia  has  undergone  a  degree  of  metamorphism, 
which  so  far  obscures  the  tubulation  of  its  component  shells  as  to 
prevent  him  fi'om  confidently  affirming  it,  yet  the  appearances  he 
could  distinguish  were  decidedly  in  its  favour.  And  having  since 
received  from  Dr.  C.  A.  White  specimens  from  the  Upper  Coal 
Measures  of  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  which  are  in  a  much  more  perfect  state  of 


Fig.  567. — Sectiou  of  Fiistdina  limestone. 


preservation,  he  is  able  to  state  with  certainty,  not  only  that  Fusulina 
is  tubular,  but  that  its  tubulation  is  of  the  large  coarse  nature  that 
marks  its  affinity  rather  to  the  Rotaline  than  to  the  JVummuline 
series.  This  type  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  having  long  been  regarded 
as  the  oldest  form  of  Foraminifera  which  was  known  to  have  occurred 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  I'ocks  by  the  aggregation  of  its  in- 
dividuals. It  will  be  i^resently  shown,  however,  that  in  point  both 
of  antiquity  and  of  importance  it  is  far  surpassed  by  another. 

Nummulinidse.— All  the  most  elaborately  constructed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  largest,  of  the  '  vitreous '  Foraminifera  belong  to- 
the  group  of  which  the  well-known  Nummulite  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative.  Various  plans  of  growth  prevail  in  the  family  ; 
but  its  distinguishing  characters  consist  in  the  C()ni])leteness  of  the- 
wall  that  surrounds  each  segment  of  the  body  (tlie  septa  beino- 
generally  double  instead  of  single),  the  density  and  fine  porosity  o^f 
the  shell-substance,  and  the  presence  of  an  '  intermediate  skeleton,'' 
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with  a  '  canal  system '  for  its  nutrition.    It  is  true  that  these  cha- 
racters are  also  exhibited  in  the  highest  of  the  Rotaline  series,  whilst 
they  are  deficient  in  the  genus  Amphistegitba,  which  connects  the 
Nummuline  series  with  the  Rotaline  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  such 
(modifications  in  their  border  forms  is  common  to  other  truly  natural 
"•roups.    With  the  exception  of  AmijJmtegina,  all  the  genera  of  this 
family  are  symmetrical  in  form,  the  spire  being  nautiloid  in  such 
.■as  follow  that  plan  of  growth,  whilst  in  those  which  follow  the 
cyclical  plan  there  is  a  constant  equality  on  the  two  sides  of  tlie 
median  plane  ;  but  in  Amjihistegina  there  is  a  reversion  to  the 
Rotalian  type  in  the  turbinoid  form  of  its  spire,  as  in  the  characters 
•already  specified,  although  its  general  conformity  to  the  Nummuline 
■type  is  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  title  to  be 
placed  in  this  family.    Notwithstanding  the  want  of  symmetry  of 
its  spire,  it  accords  with  Operculina  and  Nummulites  in  having  its 
chambers  extended  by  'alar  prolongations'  over  each  surface  of 
the  previous  whorl  ;  but  on  the  under  side  these  prolongations  are 
-almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  principal  chambers,  and  are  so  dis- 
placed as  apparently  to  alternate  with  them  in  position,  so  that  M. 
D'Orbio^ny,  supposing  them  to  constitute  a  distinct  series  of  chambers, 
<lescribed  its  plan  of  growth  as  a  biserial  spire,  and  made  this  the 
•character  of  a  separate  order.' 

The  existing  JShimmulinidcc^  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
tropical  climates  ;  but  a  beautiful  little  form,  Polystomella  crispa, 
■the  representative  of  a  genus  that  presents  the  most  regular  and 
complete  development  of  the  'canal  system'  anywhere  to  be 
met  with,  is  common  on  our  own  coasts.  The  peculiar  surface- 
marking  shown  in  the  figure  consists  in  a  strongly  marked 
Tidge-and-furrow  plication  of  the  shelly  wall  of  each  segment  along 
its '^posterior  margin,  the  furrows  being  sometimes  so  deep  as  to 
resemble  fissures  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  chamber  beneath. 
No  such  openings,  however,  exist,  the  only  communication  which 
iihe  sarcode-body  of  any  segment  has  with  the  exterior  bemg 
either  through  the  fine  tubuli  of  its  shelly  walls  or  through  the 
TOW  of  pores  that  are  seen  in  front  view  along  the  inner  margm 
of  the  septal  plane,  collectively  representing  a  fissured  aperture 
■divided  by  minute  bridges  of  shell.  The  meaning  of  the  plication  ot 
the  shelly  wall  comes  to  be  understood  when  we  examine  the  con- 
formation of  the  segments  of  the  sarcode-body,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  common  Polystomella  crispa  by  dissolving  away  the  shell  ot 
■fresh  specimens  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  but  which  may  be  better 
studied  in  such  internal  casts  (fig.  568)  of  the  sarcode-body  and 
•canal  system  of  the  large  P.  craticulata  of  the  Australian  coast  as 
vmay  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  same  means  from  dead  shells 
which  have  undergone  infiltration  with  ferruginous  silicates.-  Mere 

1  -Pnr  an  account  of  tliis  curious  modification  ot  tlie  Numinuline  plan  of  growth, 
the  rearnatuTo  of  which  was  first  elucidated  by  Messrs.  Parker  a«d  Rupert  Jones^ 
^11^^ knihl^'^ Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Foramimfera  (published  by  the 

irwas^bY  Professor  Bhrenberg  that  the  existence  of  such  '  costs  •  in  the  Green- 

■,^sHt^^•si'"s?w<'r  ss,rr:„?  ^^^^ 
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we  see  that  the  segments  of  the  sarcode-body  are  smooth  along  their 
anterior  edge  h,  b\  but  that  along  their  posterior  edge,  a,  tl'iey  are 
prolonged  backwards  into  a  set  of  '  retral  processes  ' ;  and  these  pro- 
cesses lie  under  the  ridges  of  the  shell,  whilst  the  shelly  wall  dips 
down  into  the  spaces  between  them,  so,  as  to  form  the  furrows  seen 
on  the  surface.  The  connections  of  the  segments  by  stolons,  c,  c\ 
passing  through  the  pores  at  the  inner  margin  of  each  septum,  are 
also  admirably  displayed  in  such  '  casts.'  But  what  they  serve  most 
beautifully  to  demonstrate  is  the  canal  system,  of  which  the  distri- 
bution is  here  most  remarkably  complete  and  symmetrical  At  d 
are  seen  three  turns  of  a  spiral  canal  Avhich  passes  alone  one 
end  of  all  the  segments  of  the  like  number  of  convolutions,  whflst  a 
corresponding  canal  is  found  on  the  side  which  in  the  figure  is  under- 
most ;  these  two  spires  are  connected  by  a  set  of  meridional  canals 
e,  e\  e^,  which  pass  down  between  the  two  layers  of  the  septa  that 


Fig.  568.--Internal  cast  of  Pohjstomella  craticidata:  a,  retral  processes 
proceeding  from  the  posterior  margin  of  one  of  the  segments  ■b,h',  smooth 
anterior  margni  of  the  same  segment;  c,  c\  stolons  connecting  successive 
segments,  and  uniting  themselves  with  the  diverging  branches  of  the  meri- 
dional canals;  d  d},  d',  three  turns  of  one  of  the  spiral  canals;  e,  e'  e'; 
tliree  of  the  meridional  canals ;  /,  / 1,  /-',  their  diverging  branches. 

divide  the  segments;  whilst  from  each  of  these  there  pafeses  oft' 
towards  the  surface  a  set  of  pairs  of  diverging  branches,/  f\  which 
open  upon  the  surface  along  the  two  sides  of  each  septal  laand,  tlie 
external  openings  of  those  on  its  anterior  margin  being  in  the  fur- 
rows between  the  retral  processes  of  the  next  segment.  These  canals 
appear  to  be  occupied  in  the  living  state  by  prolongations  of  the 
sarcode-body  ;  and  the  diverging  branches  of  those  of  each  convolu- 
tion unite  themselves,  when  this  is  enclosed  by  another  convolution, 

T[£n'^i'^-r  ^f'^*^"**''  Ahhandbnif/cn  der  kiimrjL  Akad.  dor  Wisscnschaftcn, 
D^iiin,  iv,».y.  it  was  soon  afterwards  shown  by  the  late  Professor  Bailey  [Quart.  Joiirn 
^nfrfw  •  -■r''-^^-"'P-  «3)"mtthe  like  infiltration  occasionally  takes  place  in 
tf„  f^i?™'"',"',f™' similar  '  casts  '  to  be  obtained  from  them  by  the  solu- 
tion of  their  shells  in  dilute  acid  ;  the  Author,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Parker  and  Rupert 
oones  soon  afterwards  obtained  most  beautiful  and  complete  internal  casts  from 
recent  1<  oraminitera  brought  from  various  localities.  A  number  of  Greensauds  vield- 
thecoTsrof  AuXlTa'""'^''''''^  '  '  Expedition,  the  most  notable  from 

3  c 
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with  the  stolon  processes  connecting  the  successive  segments  of  the 
latter  as  seen  at  c'.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  remarkable 
development  of  the  canal  system  has  reference  to  the  unusual  amount 
of  shell-substance  which  is  deposited  as  an  '  intermediate  skeleton ' 
upon  the  layer  that  forms  the  proper  walls  of  the  chambers,  and 


Fig.  56d.— Cycloclypeus— external  surface  and  vertical  and  horizontal  sections. 

which  fills  up  with  a  solid  '  boss '  what  would  otherwise  be  the  de 
pression  at  the  umbilicus  of  the  spire.  The  substance  of  this  '  boss' 
is  traversed  by  a  set  of  straight  canals,  which  pass  directly  from  the 
spiral  canal  beneath,  towards  the  external  surface,  where  they  open 
in  little  pits,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XVII,  23,  the  umbihcal  boss 
in  F  cris2M,  however,  being  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  it^ 


Fxa.  m.-OpercuUna  laid  open  to  show  -t-^^^^^^^^ 

cord  seen  m  cross-section  at  a  ,  b,  0,  exteiuai  ,  , 

c,  c,  cavities  of  the  chambers;  c'  c',  then-  "^l^^"  f^'"  Ihe 
d  vided  at  cV  d-  and  at  d"  so  as  to  ay  open  ^^^^  '"teisep  camUs^^ 
general  distribution  of  which  is  seen  m  the  " 
from  e,  e  point  to  the  secondary  pores;  g,  g,  non-tubular  columns. 


is  in  F.  craticulata.    There  is  a  group  «  ^oraminife  a  to  wh^^^^^^^ 
term  Fonionina  is  properly  applicable,  that  is  P^jo^^^  ^/J^^i 
sideredas  a  sub-genus  of  ^'olj/stomclla  r^S^eem^^^^^ 
conformation,  and  especially  "\tlie  distribution  of  its  cam  1  ^ 
but  difiering  in  its  aperture,  which  is  here  a  ^'^S\^-^'f''.^^ 
inner  edge  oi  the  septal  plane,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  retral  pr 
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cesses '  of  the  segments  of  the  sarcode-body,  the  external  walls  of 
the  chambers  being  smootli.  This  form  constitutes  a  transition  to 
the  ordinary  Nummuline  type,  of  wliich  Polytttomella  is  a  more  aber- 
rant modification. 

The  Nummuline  type  is  most  characteristically  repi-esented  at  the 
present  time  by  the  genus  OpercuUna,  which  is  so  intimately  united 
to  the  true  Knmmnlite  by  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
separate  the  two,  notwithstanding  that  their  typical  examples  are 
!  widely  dissimilar.  The  former  genus  (fig.  570)  is  represented  on  our 
•own  coast  and  in  northern  seas  by  very  small  and  feeble  forms,  but 
it  attains  a  much  higher  development  in  the  tropics,  where  its 
diameter  sometimes  reaches  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  shell  is  a 
flattened  nautiloid  spire,  the  breadth  of  whose  earlier  convolutions 
increases  in  a  regular  progression,  but  of  which  the  last  convolution 
(in  full-grown  specimens)  usually  flattens  itself  out  like  that  of 
Fene.roplis,  so  as  to  be  very  much  broader  than  the  preceding.  The 
•external  walls  of  the  chambers,  arching  over  the  spaces  between  the 
septa,  are  seen  at  h,  h  ;  and  these  are  bounded  at  the  outer  edge  of 


Fig.  51\.—CalcaHna  laid  open  to  show  its  internal  structure  :  a  cliambered 
portion ;  6,  intermediate  skeleton ;  c,  one  of  the  radiating  prolongations 
proceeding  from  it,  with  extensions  of  the  canal-system. 

each  convolution  by  a  peculiar  band,  a,  termed  the  'marginal  cord.' 
This  cord,  instead  of  being  perforated  by  minute  tubuli  like  tliose 
which  pass  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  chamber-walls 

I  without  division  or  inosculation  (fig.  574),  is  traversed  by  a  system 
of  comparatively  large  inosculating  passages  seen  in  cross-section  at 
and  these  form  part  of  the  canal  system  to  be  presently  de- 

:  scribed.  Tlic  principal  cavities  of  the  chambers  are  seen  at  c,  c  ; 
Avhile  the  '  alar  prolongations  '  of  those  cavities  over  the  surface  of 
the  preceding  whorl  are  shown  at  c',  c'.  The  chambers  are  separated 
by  the  septa,  d,  d,  d,  formed  of  two  lamina?  of  shell,  one  belongino- 
to  each  chamber,  and  having  spaces  between  them  in  which  lie°the 
'  interseptal  canals,'  whose  general  distribution  is  seen  in  the  septa 
marked  e,  e,  and  whose  smaller  branches  are  seen  irregularly  divided 
in  the  septa  d,  d',  whilst  in  the  septum  d"  one  of  the  principal 
trunks  is  laid  open  through  its  whole  lengtli.  At  the  approach  of 
€ach  septum  to  the  marginal  cord  of  the  preceding  is  seen  the 
narrow  fissure  which  constitutes  tiie  piincipal  aperture  of  communi- 

8  c  2 
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cation  between  the  cUamboi's  ;  in  most  of  the  septa,  however,  then- 
are  also  some  isolated  pores  (to  which  the  lines  point  that  radiati 
from  e,  e)  A^arying  both  in  number  and  position.    The  interseptal 
canals  of  each  septum  take  their  departure  at  its  inner  extremity 
from  a  pair  of  spiral  canals,  of  which  one  passes  along  each  side  of 
the  margiiial  cord  ;  and  they  communicate  at  their  outer  extremity 
with  the  canal  system  of  the  'marginal  cord,'  as  shown  in  fig.  57(j. 
The  external  walls  of  the  chambers  are  composed  of  the  same  finely 
tubular  shell-substance  that  forms  them  in  the  Nummulite  ;  but,  as 
in  that  genus,  not  only  are  the  septa  themselves  composed  of  viti'eous 
non-tubular  substance,  but  that  which  lies  over  them,  continuuiN 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  shell,  has  the  same  character,  showing 
itself  externally  in  the  form  sometimes  of  continuous  ridges,  some- 
times of  rows  of  tubercles,  which  mark  the  position  of  the  septa, 
beneath.    These  non-tubular  plates  or  columns  are  often  travei-sed 
by  branches  of  the  canal  system,  as  seen  at  g,  g.    Similar  columns 
of  non-tubular  substance,  of  which  the  summits  show  themselves  as- 
tubercles  on  the  surface,  are  not  unfrequently  seen  between  the- 
septal  bands,  giving  a  variation  to  the  surface-marking  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  variations  in  general  conformation,  might  be 
fairly  held  sufficient  to  characterise  distinct  species,  were  it  not  that 
on  a  comjyarison  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  these  variations 
are  found  to  be  so  gradational  that  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  the  individuals  which  present  them. 

The  genus  Nummulites,  though  represented  at  the  present  time- 
by  small  and  comparatively  infrequent  examples,  was  formerly  de- 
veloped to  a  vast  extent,  the  Nummulitic  limestone,  chiefly  made  up 
by  the  ao'gregation  of  its  remains  (the  material  of  which  the  Pyramids, 
are  built!  forming  a  band,  often  1,800  miles  in  breadth  and  frequently 
of  enormous  thickness,  that  may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  shores, 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  through  Western  Asia  to  Northern  India  and 
China,  and  likewise  over  vast  areas  of  North  America  (fig.  ol'l). 
The  diameter  of  a  large  proportion  of  fossil  Nummulites  ranges, 
between  half  an  inch  and  an  inch  ;  but  there  are  some  whose 
diameter  does  not  exceed  of  an  inch,  whilst  others  attain  tht^. 
aigaiitic  diameter  of  i\  inches.  Their  typical  form  is  that  of  a 
double-convex  lens  ;  but  sometimes  it  much  more  nearly  approaches, 
the  globular  shape,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  very  much  flattened  ; 
and  great  differences  exist  in  this  respect  among  individuals  ot  what 
must  be  accounted  one  and  the  same  species.  Although  there  are 
some  Nummulites  which  closely  approximate  Opercuhna'  in  their 
mode  of  growth,  yet  the  typical  forms  of  this  genus  present  certain 
well-marked  distinctive  peculiarities.  Each  convolutionis  so  com- 
pletely invested  by  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  the  externa  wall  o 
spiral  lamina  of  the  new  convolution  is  so  complete  y  separated  f  om 
that  of  the  convolution  it  encloses  by  the  'alar  Prolongations  of  its 
own  chambers  (the  peculiar  arrangement  o  which  will  be  pre  e  ly 
described),  that  the  spire  is  scarcely  if  at  all  -^^^e  on  Uie  extW 
surface.  It  is  brought  into  view,  however,  by  splitting  the  ^jn^ 
mulite  through  the  median  plane,  which  may  }^^^^^^ 
plished  simply  by  striking  it  on  one  edge,  with  a  hammer,  the  opposite 
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•edge  being  placed  on  a  firm  support  ;  or,  if  this  inetliod  should  not 
succeed,  by  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  then  throw- 
ing it  into  cold  water  or  striking  it  edgeways.  Nummulites  usually 
-show  many  more  turns,  and  a  more  gradual  rate  of  increase  in  the 
breadth  of  the  spire,  than  Foraminifera  generally  :  this  will  be  appa- 
rent from  an  examination  of  the  vertical  section  shown  in  tig.  573, 
which  is  taken  fz-om  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic 


Fict.  572. — A,  piece  of  Niimmulitic  limestone  from  Pyrenees, 
showing  Niiirunulites  laid  open  by  fracture  through' median 
plane ;  B,  Orbitoides. 

if ossil  examples  of  the  genus,  and  which  shows  no  fewer  than  ten  convo- 
lutions in  a  fragment  that  does  not  nearly  extend  to  the  centre  of  the 
spire.  This  section  also  shows  the  complete  inclosure  of  the  older 
.-con volutions  by  the  newer,  and  the  interposition  of  the  alar  prolonga- 
tions of  the  chambers  between  the  successive  layers  of  the  spiral 
lamina.    These  prolongations  are  variously  arranged  in  diflFerent 


Fio  57.?.— Vertical  section  of  portion  of  Nummulites  Icevigata:  a,  margin 
of  e.xternal  whorl  ;  b,  one  of  the  outer  row  of  chambers  ;  c,  c,  whorl  invested 
by  a ;  d,  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  fourth  whorl  from  the  margin  ;  e,  e', 
marginal  portions  of  the  inclosed  whorls ;  /,  investing  portions  of  outer 
wliorl ;  g,  g,  spaces  left  between  the  investing  portion  of  successive  whorls  • 
n,  h,  sections  of  the  partitions  dividing  these. 

•examples  of  the  genus  :  thus  in  some,  as  X  distans,  they  keep  their 
•own  separate  course,  all  tending  radially  towards  the  centre  ;  in 
•others,  a.s  N.  hfvir/ato.,  their  partitions  ijiosculate  with  each  other,  so 
■as  to  divide  the  space  intervening  between  each  layer  and  tlie  next 
into  an  irregular  network,  presenting  in  vertical  section  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  tig.  573  ;  whilst  in  lY.  gardnsensis  they  are  broken 
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up  into  a  number  of  chamberlets  having  little  or  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  inner  chambers  are  thus  so  deeply 
buried  in  the  mass  of  investing  whorls,  yet  there  is  evidence  that 


-pia  574   Portion  of  a  tliin  section  of  NiimmuHtes  Icevigata  taken  in  the 

direction  of  the  preceding,  highly  magnified  to  show  the  minute  structure 
of  the  shell:  o ,  «,  XJortions  of  the  ordinary  shell-substance  traversed  by 
parallel  tubuli ;  6,  &,  portions  forming  the  marginal  cord,  traversed  by 
diverging  and  larger  tubuli ;  c,  one  of  the  chambers  laid  open ;  d,  d,  d, 
pillai?  of  solid  substance  not  perforated  by  tubuli. 

the  seo-ments  of  sarcode  which  they  contained  were  not  cut  off  fro 
communication  with  the  exterior,  but  that  they  may  have  retame 
their  vitality  to  the  last.  The  shell  itself  is  almost  every- 
where  minutely  porous,  being  penetrated  by  parallel  tubuh,  whic 
pass  directly  from  one  surface  to  the  other.  These  tubes  are  shmvn 
as  divided  lengthwise  by  a  vertical  section,  m  tig.  5/4,fl,  a  ;  whil 
the  appearance  they  present  when  cut  across  in  a  horizontaUectio 

is   shown  m    hg.  5/0,  th 


is  shown  in  fig.  575,  th 
transparent  shell -substanc 
«,  a,  a  being  closely  dotte 
with  minute  punctation 
which  mark  their  orifices. 
In  that  portion  of  the  shell, 
however,  which  forms  the 
margin  of  each  whorl  (fig. 
574,  b,  b),  the  tubes  are  larger, 
and  diverge  from  each  other 
^  „  at  greater  intervals  ;  and  it 

Pio  575.-Portion  of  horizontal  section  of  is  shown  by  horizontal  sections 
Nummidites  showing  the  structure  of  the  tli^t  they  communicate  freely 
walls  and  of  the  septa  of  the  chambers:  .  j  j  ^^Y\qv  laterally,  SO 
a  a  a,  portion  of  the  wall  covering  three  „i.,„„rU  ^„r.b  n<4 

chambers,  the  punctations  of  which  are  the  as  to  form  a  network  such  aS 
orifices  of  tubuh;  h,h,  septa  between  these  jg  geeu  at  b,  b,  fag.  0/b. 
chambers  containing  canals  which  send  out  points,  d,  d,  d, 

lateral  branches,  c,  c,  entering  the  chambers  ^^i  tci  shell-Substance 
by  larger  orifices,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  d.     fag.   0  /  4,   the   shell  SUOSraut 
^  is  not  perforated  by  tubes,  but 

is  peculiarly  dense  in  its  texture,  forming  solid  pillars  ^^Incli  seem 
to  strengthen  the  other  parts  ;  and  in  Nummu  ites  whose  smfacj 
have  been  much  exposed  to  attrition,  it  ^^^^^PP^"^  .^^^l^^^^ 

pillars  of  the  superficial  layer,  being  harder  than  tlie 
substance,  and  being  consequently  less  worn  down,  are  lett  ai> 
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Fio.  576.— Internal  cast  of  two  of  the  ''cham- 
bers of  Nuvimulites  striata,  with  the 
network  of  canals,  h,  in  the  marginal 
cord  communicating  with  canals  passing 
between  the  chambers. 


prominences,  the  presence  of  wliich  has  often  been  accounted  (but 
erroneously)  as  a  specific  character.  The  successive  chambers  of  the 
same  whorl  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  passage  left  between 
the  inner  edge  of  the  partition 
that  separates  them  and  the 
'  marginal  cord '  of  the  pre- 
ceding whorl  :  this  passage  is 
sometimes  a  single  large  broad 
aperture,  but  is  more  com- 
monly formed  by  the  more  or 
less  complete  coalescence  of 
several  separate  perforations, 
as  is  seen  in  fig.  573,  b.  There 
is  also,  as  in  Operculina,  a 
variable  number  of  isolated 
pores  in  most  of  the  septa, 
forming  a  secondary  means  of 
communication  between  the 
chambers.  The  canal  system 
of  XummuJites  seems  to  be  ar- 
ranged upon  essentially  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  Oper- 
culina ;  its  passages,  however, 

are  usually  more  or  less  obscured  by  fossilising  material.  A  careful 
examination  will  generally  disclose  traces  of  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  partitions  that  divide  the  chambers  (fig.  575,  b,  b),  while  from 
these  may  be  seen  to  proceed  the  lateral  branches  (c,  c),  which,  after 
burrowing  (so  to  speak)  in  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  enter  them 
by  large  orifices  (d).  These  'interseptal '  canals,  and  their  communi- 
cation with  the  inosculating  system  of  passages  excavated  in  the 
marginal  cord,  are  extremely 
well  seen  in  the  '  internal  cast ' 
represented  in  fig.  576. 

A  very  interesting  modifi- 
cation of  the  Nummuline  type 
is  presented  in  the  genus 
Heterostegina  (fig.  577),  which 
bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  Orhiculina  in  its  plan  of 
growth,  whilst  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent. If  the  principal  cham- 
bers of  an  Operculina  were 
divided  into  chambei-lets  by 
secondary  partitions  in  a  direc- 
tion transverse  to  that  of  the 
principal  septa,  it  would  be 
converted  into  a  Heteroxtegina, 
just  as  a  Peneroplis  would  be  converted  by  the  like  subdivision  into 
an  Orbiculinn..  Moreover,  we  see  in  Hcli  rostegina,  as  in  Orbiculina, 
a  great  tendency  to  the  opening  out  of  the  .spire  with  the  advance  of 


Fio.  577. — Hcteroategina. 
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age  ;  so  that  the  apertural  margin  extends  I'ound  a  large  part  of  tho 
shell,  which  thus  tends  to  become  discoidal.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  we  have  in  this  series  another  form,  Cycloclypens,  which 
bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Heteronteyimi,  that  OrhitoliteH  does 
to  Orhiculiud,  in  being  constructed  upon  the  cyclical  plan  from  the 
commencement,  its  chamberlets  being  arranged  in  rings  around  a 
central  chamber.  This  remarkable  genus,  at  present  only  known  iu 
the  recent  condition  by  specimens  dredged  at  considerable  depths  . 
from  the  coast  of  Borneo  and  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  existing  Foraminifera,  some  speci- 
mens of  its  discs  in  the  British  Museum  having  a  diameter  of  two 
and  a  quarter  inches.    Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  its  plan 

of  growth,  it  so  precisely  accords  with 
the  Nummuline  type  in  every  cha- 
racter wluch  essentially  distinguishes 
the  genus  that  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  intimacy  of  their  rela- 
tionship. It  will  be  seen  from  the 
examination  of  that  portion  of  the 
figure  which  shows  Cycloclypeus  in 
vertical  section  tiiat  the  solid  layers 
of  shell  by  which  the  chambered  por- 
tion is  inclosed  are  so  much  thicker, 
and  consist  of  so  many  more  lamella;, 
the  central  portion   of  the  disc 


m 


Fig.  578. — Section  of  OrUtoidgs 
Fortisii,  parallel  to  the  surface, 
traversing,  at  o,  a,  tlie  siiperficial 
layer,  and  at  b,  b,  the  median 
layer. 


than  they  do  nearer  its  edge  that 
new  lamella?  must  be  progressively 
added  to  the  surfaces  of  the  disc 
concurrently  with  the  addition  of  new 
rings  of  chamberlets  to  its  margin. 
These  lamellte,  however,  are  closely 
applied  one  to  the  other  without  any 
intervening  spaces  ;  and  they  are  all 
traversed  by  columns  of  non-tubular 
substance,  which  spring  from  the 
septal  bands,  and  gradually  increase 
in  diameter  with  their  approach  to 
the  surface,  from  which  they  project  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
disc  as  glistening  tubercles.  x 
The  Nummulitic  limestone  of  certain  localities  (as  the  south-west 
of  France,  Southern  Germany,  North-eastern  India,  &c.)  contains  a 
vast  abundance  of  discoidal  bodies  termed  Orhitoides  {tig.  of^  B), 
which  are  so  similar  to  Nummulites  as  to  have  been  taken  for  tliem, 
but  which  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  Cycloclypens.  Ihese 
are  only  known  in  the  fossil  state;  and  their  structure  can  only  be 
ascertained  bv  the  examination  of  sections  thin  enough  to  be  trans- 
lucent. When  one  of  these  discs  (which  vary  in  size  m  different 
species,  from  that  of  a  fourpenny -piece  to  that  of  half  a  crown  or 
even  larger)  is  rubbed  down  so  as  to  display  its  internal  organisation, 
two  different  kinds  of  structure  are  usually  seen  in  it,  one  ben. 
composed  of  chamberlets  of  very  definite  form,  quadrangular  m  some 
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species,  circular  in  others,  arranged  with  a  general  but  not  constant 
regularity  in  concentric  circles  (tigs.  578,  579,  h,  b);  the  other,  less 
transparent,  being  formed  of  minuter  chamberlets  wliich  have  no 
such  constancy  of  form,  but  which  might  almost  be  taken  for  the 

a  I 


Fig.  579. — Portions  of  the  section  of  Oroitoides  Forfisii,  shown  in  fio-.  573 
more  highly  magnified :  a,  superficial  layer  ;  b,  median  layer.  °  ' 

pieces  of  a  dissected  map  (a,  a).  In  the  upper  and  lower  walls  of 
these  last,  minute  punctations  may  be  observed,  which  seem  to  be 
the  orifices  of  connecting  tubes  whereby  they  are  perforated.  The 
relations^ of  these  two  kinds  of  structure  to  each  other  are  made 


I 

Fig.  580. — Vertical  section  of  Orbitoides  J^or^mj,  showing  the  large 
'  central  ohajnber  at  a,  and  the  median  layer  surrounding  it, 
covered  above  and  below  by  the  superficial  layers. 

■evident; by  the  examination  of  a  vertical  section  (fig.  580),  which 
shows  that  the  portion  b,  figs.  578,  579,  forms  the  median  plane, 
its  condentric  circles  of  chamberlets.being  arranged  round  a  laro-e 
•central  chamber,  as  in  CycloclypeMs ;  whilst  the  chamberlets  of  the 
portion  \a  are  irregularly  superposed  one 
upon  the  other,  so  as  to  form  several 
layers  Which  are  most  numerous  towards 
the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  thin  away 
gradually  towards  its  margin.  The  dis- 
position and  connections  of  the  cham-' 
berlets  of  the  median  layer  in  Orbitoides 
seem  to  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  which  have  been  already  described 
as  prevailing  in  Cydochjpeus,  the  most 
satisfactory  indications  to  this  effect 
■being  furnished  by  the  silicious  'internal 
casts  '  to  be  met  with  in  certain  Green- 
sands,  which  afford  a  model  of  the  sar- 
■code-body  of  the  animal.  In  such  a 
•fragment  (fig.  581)  we  recognise  the 
-chamberlets  of  three  successive  zones, 
seems  normally  to  communicate  l)y  one  or  two  passages  with  the 
chamberlets  of  the  zone  internal  and  external  to  its  own  ;  whilst 
between  the  chamberlets  of  the  same  zone  there  seems  to  be  no  direct 


Fig.  581. — Internal  cast  of  por- 
tion of  median  plane  of  Orbi- 
toides Forfisii,  showing,  at 
a  a,  a'  a',  a"  a" ,  six  chambers 
of  each  of  three  zones,  with 
their  mutual  communications; 
and  at  b  b.  b'  b',  b''  b",  portions 
of  three  annular  canals. 

a,  a',  a",  each  of  which 
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connection.  They  are  brought  into  relation,  liowevtr,  hy  means 
of  annular  canals,  which  seem  to  represent  the  spiral  canals  of  the 
Numnuilite,  and  of  which  the  '  internal  casts'  are  seen  at  6  b,  h'  lj\ 

h"  b".  .  , 

A  most  remarkable  fossil,  referable  to  the  foranuniferal  type, 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  strata  much  older  than  the  very 
earliest  that  were  previously  known  to  contain  organic  remains; 
and  the  determination  of  its  real  character  may  be  regarded  as  oik; 
of  the  most  interesting  results  of  microscopic  research.  This  fossil, 
which  has  received  the  name  Eozoun  canadense  (fig.  582),  is  found 
in  beds  of  Serpentine  limestone  that  occur  near  the  base  of  tlie 


Fig  582.-Vertical  section  of  Eozcon  canaclensc,  showiug  alteration  of 
calcareous  (light)  and  serpentinous  (dark)  lamella;. 

Laurentian  formation  of  Canada,  which  has  its  P'-^^^^l^l  ^uXj^; 
the  'fundamental  gneiss 'of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  "  th^ 

earliest  stratified  rocks  of  Scandmavia  '^"'^ /^^^^^  ^^V^bl  s  ze  but 
are  found  in  many  parts  to  contain  masses  of  considerable  size  but 
usually  of  indeterminate  form,  disposed  after  the  "--^"-f;  «  j; 
ancient  coral  reef,  and  consisting  of  -^'-^r'^fS^^^^^^^^ 
numberin<r  from  50  to  100— of  carbonate  of  hnie  and  serpentine 
"^Toi  magnesia).  The  regularity  of  this  ^^f^^ 
Let  that  it  pres^ents  itself  also  between  other  calcare^^^^  s 
minerals  having  led  to  a  suspicion  that  it  had  its  ^"  ^  ^^^^^(1 

structure,  thin^sections  of  -f-^^^'^^^'^^^^^T^L- 
to  microscopic  e.xamination  by  Dr.  (now  bir      .)  i)a^%son, 
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treal,  who  at  once  recognised  its  foraminiferal  nature,'  the  calca- 
reous layers  presenting  the  characteristic  appearances  of  true  .iheU,  so- 
disposed  as  to  form  an  irreguhii-ly  chambered  structure,  and  frequently 
traversed  by  systems  of  ramifying  canals  corresponding  to  those  of 
Calcarina  ;  whilst  the  seiyentimms  or  other  silicious  layers  were- 
regarded  by  him  as  liaving  been  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  sili- 
cates in  solution  into  the  cavities  originally  occupied  by  the  sarcode- 
body  of  the  animal — a  process  of  whose  occurrence  at  various  geo- 
logical periods,  and  also  at  the  present  time,  abundant  evidence  has. 
already  been  adduced.  Having  himself  taken  up  the  investigation 
(at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Logan),  the  Author  was  not  only  able- 
to  confirm  Dr.  Dawson's  conclusions,  but  to  adduce  new  and  im- 
portant evidence  in  support  of  them.-  Although  this  determination 
has  been  called  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  some  resemblance  to 
the  supposed  organic  structure  of  Eozoon  is  presented  by  bodies  of 
purely  mineral  oi"igin,^  yet,  as  it  has  been  accepted  not  only  by  most 
of  those  whose  knowledge  of  foraminiferal  structure  gives  weight  to- 
their  judgment  (among  whom  the  late  Professor  Max  Schultze  may 
be  specially  named),  but  also  by  geologists  who  have  .sjjecially 
studied  the  micro-mineralogical  structure  of  the  older  Metamoi-phic- 
rocks,"*  the  Author  feels  justified  in  here  describing  Eozoun  as. 
he  believes  it  to  have  existed  when  it  originally  extended  itself  as. 
an  animal  growth  over  vast  areas  of  the  sea-bottom  in  the  Laurentian 
epoch. 

Whilst  essentially  belonging  to  the  Nummuline  group,  in  virtue- 
of  the  fine  tubulation  of  the  shelly  layers  forming  the  'proper  wall'' 
of  its  chambers,  Eozoon  is  related  to  various  types  of  recent  Fora- 
minifera  in  its  other  characters.  For  in  its  indeterminate  zoopliytic 
mode  of  growth  it  agrees  ^vith  Polytrema  in  the  incomplete  separa- 
tion of  its  chambers  ;  it  has  its  parallel  in  Carpenteria  ;  whilst  in  the 
high  development  of  its  '  intermediate  skeleton  '  and  of  the  '  canal 
system '  by  which  this  is  formed  and  nourished,  it  finds  its  nearest 
representative  in  Calcarina.  Its  calcareous  layers  w^ere  .so  super- 
posed one  upon  another  as  to  include  between  them  a  succession 

•  This  recognition  was  due,  as  Dr.  Da-wson  has  e.xplicitlj'  stated  in  his  original 
memoiv  [Quart.  Joiirn.  of  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  p.  54),  to  his  acquaintance,  not  merely 
■with  the  Author's  previous  researches  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  Fpraminifera,. 
but  -with  the  special  characters  presented  by  thin  sections  of  Calcarina  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Author.  Dr.  Dawson  has  given  an  account  of  the- 
geological  and  mineralogical  relations  of  Eozciin,  as  well  as  of  its  organic  structure,  in 
a  small  book  entitled  The  Dawn  of  Life. 

-  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  results  of  the  Author's  own  study  of  Eozoon,  and  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  above  reconstruction  is  founded,  see  his  papers  in  Quart.  Journ^ 
of  Geol.  Sor.  vol.  xxi.  p.  39,  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  21i),  and  in  the  Intellectual  Observer, 
vol.  vii.  18G.5,  p.  278 ;  and  his  '  Further  Researches '  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.  June  1874. 

*  See  the  memoirs  of  Professors  King  and  Rowney  in  Quart.  Journ.  of  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  xxii.  p.  18.5,  and  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.  May  1874. 

'  Among  these  the  Author  is  permitted  to  mention  Professor  Geikie,  of  Edinburgh,, 
who  has  tluis  studied  the  older  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  Professor  Bonney,  of  London,  who 
has  made  a  like  study  of  the  Cornish  and  other  Serpentines.  By  l)o"th  these  eminent 
authorities  he  is  assured  that  they  have  met  with  no  purely  mineral  structure  in  the 
least  resembling  Eozoi'm,  either  in  its  regular  alternation  of  calcareous  and  seiijen- 
tmous  lamelloB,  or  in  the  dendritic  extensions  of  the  latter  into  the  former  ;  and  while 
they  accept  as  entirely  satisfactory  the  doctrine  of  its  organic  origin  nuviiitained  by 
the  Author,  they  find  themselves  unable  to  conceive  of  any  inorganic  agency  by  which 
such  a  structure  could  liave  been  produced. 
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of  'storeys'  of  chcuiibers  (fig.  583,  A',  A',  A'^,  A^),  the  chambei-s 
of  each  '  storey '  usually  opening  one  into  another,  as  at  a,  a,  like 
■apartments  en  suite,  but  being  occasionally  divided  by  complete  septa, 
■as  at  b,  b.  These  septa  are  traversed  by  passages  of  communication 
between  the  chambers  which  they  separate,  resembling  those  which, 
in  existing  types,  ai-e  occupied  hy  stolons  connecting  together  the 
segments  of  the  sarcode-body.  Each  layer  of  shell  consists  of  two 
finely  tubulated  or  'Nummuline'  lamellre,  B,  B,  wliich  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  chambers  beneath  and  above,  serving  (so  to  speak) 
as  the  ceiling  of  the  former,  and  as  the /^oor  of  the  latter  ;  and  of 
■an  intervening  deposit  of  homogeneous  shell-substance  C,  C,  which 

constitutes  the  'inter- 


mediate  skeleton.'  The 
tubuli  of  this  '  In  um- 
muline '  layer  (fig.  58.5) 
are  usually  filled  up  (as 
in    the  Nummulites 
of    the    '  ISTummulitic 
limestone ')  by  mineral 
infiltration,  so   as  in 
transparent  sections  to 
present  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance ;  but  it  for- 
tunately happens  that 
through  their  having 
in  some  cases  escaped 
infiltration  the  tubu- 
lation   is   as  distinct 
as  it  is  even  in  recent 
Nummuline  shells  (fig. 
585),  bearing  a  singu- 
lar resemblance  in  its 
occasional  waviness  to 
that  of  the  crab's  claw. 
The  thickness  of  this 
interposed  layer  varies 
considerably  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  mass,  being  in  general  greatest  near  its 
laase   and   progressively  diminishing  towards  its  upper  surface. 
The  'intermediate  skeleton'  is  occasionally  traversed   by  large 
passages  (D),  which  seem  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
successive  layers  of  chambers  ;  and  it  is  penetrated  by  arborescent 
systems  qf  canals  (E,  E),  which  are  often  distributed  both  so 
extensively  and  so  minutely  through  its  substance  as  to  leave 
very  little  of  it  without  a  branch.     These  canals  take  their  origm, 
not  directly  from  the  chambers,  but  from  irregular  lacnno'  or 
interspaces  between  the  outside  of  the  proper  chamber-walls  and 
the  'intermediate  skeleton,'  exactly  as  in  Calcarivn,  the  exten- 
sions of  the  sarcode-body  which  occupied  them  having  apparently 
■been  formed  by  tlie  coalescence  of  the  pseudopodial  filaments  that 
passed  through  the  tubulated  lamellaj. 


'Fis.  583. — Portion  of  tlie  calcareous  shell  of  Eosci'ni 
canadense  as  it  would  appear  if  tlie  serpentine 
that  fills  its  chambers  were  dissolved  away  :  AS  A', 
chambers  of  lower  storey  opening  into  each  other 
at  a,  a,  but  occasionally  separated  by  a  septum, 
&,  b;  A-,  A-,  chambers  of  upper  storey;  B,  B, 
proper  walls  of  the  chambers,  formed  of  a  finely 
tubular  or  Nummuline  substance ;  C,  C,  inter- 
mediate skeleton,  occasionally  traversed  by  large 
stolon-passages,  D,  connecting  the  chambers  of 
different  storeys,  and  penetrated  by  the  arbores- 
cent systems  of  canals,  E,  E,  E. 
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In  the  fossilised  condition  in  -which  Bozouu  is  most  commonly- 
found,  not  only  the  cavities  of  the  chambers,  but  the  canal  systems- 
to  their  smallest  ramifications  are  tilled  up  by  the  silicious  inliltra- 
tion  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  sarcode-body,  as  in  the- 
cases  already  cited,  and  thus  when  a  piece  of  this  fossil  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  by  which  its  calcareous  portion  is  dis- 
solved away,  we  obtain  an  internal  cast  of  its  chambei's  and  canal 
system  (tig.  SS-t),  which,  though  altogether  dissimilar  in  «rrrt?t^(?vue)i<,, 
is  essentially  analogous  in  character  to  the  '  internal  casts  '  repre- 
sented in  tigs.  564,  568.  This  cast  presents  us,  therefore,  Avith  a: 
model  in  hard  serpentine  of  the  soft  sarcode-body  which  originally 
occupied  the  chambers,  and  extended  itself  into  the  ramifying  canals,, 
of  the  calcareous  shell ;  and,  like  that  of  Polystomella,  it  affords  an 
even  more  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  relations  of  these  parts- 
than  we  could  have  gained  from  the  study  of  the  living  oi-ganism. 


Fig.  584.— Decalcified  portion  of  Eozoiin  canadenae  shell,  showino-  the  ser- 
pentinous  i/t^erHoZ  cast  of  the  chambers,  canals,  and  tubuli  of  the  original 
presentmg  an  exact  model  of  the  animal  substance  which  orisinallv  filled 
them.  ^ 

We  see  that  each  of  the  layers  of  serpentine,  forming  the  lower  part> 
of  such  a  specimen,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  coherent  segments, 
which  have  only  undergone  a  partial  separation  ;  these  appear  to- 
have  extended  themselves  horizontally  without  any  detinite  limit  ; 
but  have  here  and  there  developed  new  segments  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  give  origin  to  new  layers.  In  the  .spaces  between  these 
successive  layers,  which  were  originally  occupied  by  the  calcareous- 
shell,  we  see  the  '  internal  casts '  of  the  branching  canal  system, 
which  give  us  the  exact  models  of  the  extensions  of  the  sarcode-body 
that  originally  passed  into  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  speciniens 
in  which  the  Nummuline  layer  constituting  the  '  proper  wall '  of  tlie^ 
chambers  was  originally  well  preserved,  and  in  which  the  decalcifying 
process  has  been  carefully  managed  (so  as  not,  hy  too  rapid  an  evolu* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  serpen- 
tinous  residuum),  that  layer  is  represented  by  a  tliin  white  tilm- 
covering  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  segments  ;  the  superticial  aspect- 
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of  which,  as  well  as  its  sectional  view,  are  shown  in  fig.  584.  And 
■when  this  layer  is  examined  with  a  sufficient  magnifying  power  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  needle- like  fibres  of  serpentine, 
■which  sometimes  stand  upright,  parallel,  and  almost  in  contact  with 
•each  other,  like  the  fibres  of  asbestos  (so  that  the  film  which  they 
form  has  been  termed  the  '  asbestiform  layer '),  but  which  are  fre- 
•quently  grouped  in  converging  brush-like  bundles,  so  as  to  be  very 
■close  to  each  other  in  certain  spots  at  the  surface  of  the  film,  whilst 
•widely  separated  in  others.  Now  these  fibres,  which  are  less  than 
_i_^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  the  '  internal  casts '  of  the  tubuli 
«f  the  Nummuline  layer  (a  precise  parallel  to  them  being  presented  in 
the  '  internal  cast '  of  a  recent  A  mphistegina  which  was  in  the  Author's 
possession)  ;  and  their  arrangement  presents  all  the  varieties  which- 
liave  been  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  shells  of  Operculina.  Thus 


585  —Vertical  section  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  calcareous  IjimeUffi  of 
Eozoiin  canadense  :  a.  a,  Nmnmuline  layer  perforated  by  parallel  tubuli, 
M  Bbow  a  flexure  along  the  line  a' a'-,  beneath  this  is  Been  the  inter- 
mediate skeleton,  c,  c,  traversed  by  the  large  canals,  b  b,  and  by  oblique 
cleavage  planes,  which  extend  also  into  the  Nummuline  layer. 

these  delicate  and  beautiful  silicious  fibres  represent  those  j.^etulo- 
podial  thveacU  of  sarcode  which  originally  traversed  the  minutely 
tubular  walls  of  the  chambers;  and  a  precise  model  of  the  most 
ancient  animal  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  softness  and  tenuity  of  its  substance,  is  thus  presented 
to  us"  with  a  completeness  that  is  scarcely  even  approached  m  any 

^'^^^TnThe  upper  part  of  the  '  decalcified '  specimen  shown  in  fig.  584 
it-is  to  be  observed  that  the  segments  are  confusedly  heaped  to^^^^^^^^ 
instead  of  being  regularly  arranged  m  layers,  the  "-f  ^^^^^^^  'f^^^ 
of  growth  having  given  place  to  the  acervidtne.  This  change  is  D 
no'-m  ans  uncommon  among  Foraminifera,  an  --gular  Pjhng 
together  of  the  chambers  being  frequently  met  with  in  the  later 
growth  of  types  whose  earlier  increase  takes  place  upon  some  mu 
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more  definite  plan.  After  what  fashion  the  earliest  development  of 
Eozoiin  took  place,  we  have  at  present  no  knowledge  whatever  ;  but 
in  a  younfj  specimen  which  has  been  recently  discovered  it  is  obvious 
that  each  successive  '  storey  '  of  chambers  was  limited  by  the  closing 
in  of  the  shelly  layer  at  its  edges,  so  as  to  give  to  the  entire  fabric  a 
deiinite  fonn  closely  resembling  that  of  a  straightened  Peneroplis. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Eozoun  lay  in  its 
capacity  for  indefinite  extension,  so  that  the  product  of  a  single  germ 
might  attain  a  size  comparable  to  tiaat  of  a  massive  coral.  Now  this, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  its  increase  by 
gemmation  takes  place  continuously,  the  new  segments  successively 
budded  off  remaining  in  connection  with  the  original  stock,  instead 
of  detaching  themselves  from  it,  as  in  Foraminifera  generally.  Thus 
the  little  Globigerina  forms  a  shell  of  which  the  number  of  chambers 
does  not  usually  seem  to  increase  beyond  sixteen,  any  additional 
segments  detaching  themselves  so  as  to  form  separate  shells  ;  but  by 
the  repetition  of  this  multiplication  the  sea-bottom  of  large  areas  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  present  time  has  come  to  be  covered  with 
•accumulations  of  Glohigerime,  which,  if  fossilised,  would  form  beds  of 
limestone  not  less  massive  than  those  which  have  had  their  oi-igin  in 
the  growth  of  Eozoun.  The  difference  between  the  two  modes  of 
increase  may  be  compared  to  the  difference  between  a  herb  and  a 
tree.  For  in  the  herb  the  individual  organism  never  attains  any 
considerable  size,  its  extension  by  gemmation  being  limited  ;  though 
the  aggregation  of  individuals  produced  by  the  detachment  of  its  buds 
(as  in  a  potato-field)  may  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  vegetation  as  great 
as  that  formed  in  the  largest  tree  by  the  continuous  putting  forth  of 
new  buds. 

It  has  been  hitherto  only  in  the  Laurentian  serpentine  lime- 
stone of  Canada  that  Eozoon  has  presented  itself  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  fully  to  justify  the  assumption  of  its  organic  nature. 
But  from  the  greater  or  less  resemblance  which  is  pi'esented  to  this 
by  serpentine- limestones  occurring  in  various  localities  among  strata 
that  seem  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  Canadian  Laurentians,  it 
seems  a  justifiable  conclusion  that  this  type  was  very  generally  dif- 
fused in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  earth's  history,  and  that  it  had  a 
large  (and  probably  the  chief)  share  in  the  production  of  the  most 
ancient  calcareous  strata,  separating  carbonate  of  lime  from  its  solu- 
tion in  ocean  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  polypes  by  whose 
growth  coral  reefs  and  islands  are  being  upi-aised  at  the  present  time. 

An  elaborate  work,  '  Der  Bau  des  Eozoon  Canadense  '  (1878) 
has  been  recently  published  by  Professor  Mobius,  of  Kiel,  in  which 
the  structure  of  Eozoon  is  compared  with  that  of  various  types  of 
Foraminifera,  and,  as  it  differs  from  that  of  every  one  of  them,  is 
afl[irmed  not  to  be  organic  at  all,  but  purely  mineral.  Upon  this  the 
Author  would  remark,  that  if  the  validity  of  this  mode  of  reasoning 
be  admitted,  any  fossil  whose  structure  does  not  correspond  with  that 
of  some  existing  type  is  to  be  similarly  rejected.  Thus  the  Stronia- 
topora  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  which  some  J^ahuontologists 
regard  as  a  coral,  others  as  polyzoary,  others  as  a  calcareous  sponge, 
and  others  as  foraminifer,  would  not  be  a  fossil  at  all,  because  it  differs 
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from  every  known  living  form.    Yet  the  suggestion  that  it  is  of 
minei'al  origin  would  be  scouted  as  absurd  by  every  palaiontologist. 
Again,  it  is  urged  by  Professor  Mobius  that  as  the  supposed  canal 
system  of  Eozolin  has  not  the  constancy  and  regularity  of  distribu- 
tion whicli  it  presents  in  existing  Foraminifera,  it  must  be  accounted 
a  mineral  infiltration.    To  this  the  Author  would  reply — (1)  that 
a  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  this  '  canal  system,'  in  a  great 
variety  of  modes,  with  an  amount  of  material  at  his  disposal  many 
times  greater  than  Professor  Miibius  could  command,  has  satisfied 
him  that  in  well-preserved  specimens  the  canal  system,  so  far  from 
being  vague  and  indefinite,  has  a  very  regular  plan  of  distribution 
(2)  that  this  plan  does  not  difier  more  from  the  arrangements, 
characteristic  of  the  several  types  of  existing  Poraminifera  than, 
these  differ  from  each  other,  its  general  conformity  to  them  being 
such  as  to  satisfy  Professor  Max  Schultze  (one  of  the  ablest  students, 
of  the  group)  of  its  foraminiferal  character  ;  and  (3)  that  not  only 
does  the  distribution  of  the  canal  system  of  Eozoun  differ  in  certain 
essential  features  from  every  form  of  mineral  infiltration  hitherta 
brought  to  light,  but  that  canal  systems  in  no^  resjoect  differing  from 
each  other  in  distribution  are  occujned  by  different  minerals  ;  a  fact 
which  seems  conclusively  to  point  to  their  jn-e-existence  in  the  cal- 
careous layers,  and  the  subsequent  penetration  of  these  mmerals  into- 
the   passages   previously  occupied   by  sarcode— precisely  as  has 
happened  in  those  '  internal  casts  '  of  existing  Foraminifera  which. 
Professor  Mobius  altogether  ignores. 

The  argument  for  the  foraminiferal  nature  of  Eozoon  is  essentially 
a  cumulative  one,  resting  on  a  number  of  independent  j)robabilities, 
no  one  of  which,  taken  separately,  has  the  cogency  of  a  proof ;  yet 
the  accordance  of  them  all  Avith  that  hypothesis  has  an  almost 
demonstrative  value,  no  other  hypothesis  accounting  at  once  for  the- 
whole  assemblage  of  facts.  As  it  is  the  Author's  intention  to  set 
forth  this  in  the  best  and  completest  form  he  can  devise,  at  the- 
earliest  possible  period,  he  would  beg  iov  a.  suspension  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  credited  Professor  Mobius  with  harmg- 
completely  settled  the  question,  the  small  amount  of  evidence  con- 
tained in  his  memoir  bearing  no  comparison  to  that  of  an  opposite- 
bearing  of  which  the  Author  is  in  possession.' 

1  The  work,  which  the  death  of  the  Author  unfortunately  prevented  his  publish- 
inehimseU,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  before  long  made  accessible  to  the  student  under  the 
SrXfp  of  Professor  Eupe'rt  Jones.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  J .  W  Gregory, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  so-called  Tudor  specnnen  of  £~ 
communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  on  March  11,  1891,  a  paper,  of  which  the- 

AKreXf  ~h.a^^  of  all  the  slides  and  figures,  and  after  consideration  of 
Sir  W  Dawson's  interpretation,  the  author  is  absolutely  unable  to  recogmse  in  the 
?pecTmen  aTtrace  the  '  proper  wall,'  'canals,'  or  'stolon  passages'  winch  are 
Eed  to  oc^curin  Eo.oon,  or  «^,y  reasons  for  regarding   he  calc.  e  -  '^^^ 

'  intermediate  skeleton  '  of  a  foraminifer.  There  are  ponits  ni  bir  \\ .  Dawson  s- 
ilsurrwhSi  miglfw  as  'stolon  passages,'  but  they  appear  very  different 
fZ  ogSrai^d'the'specimen  agrees\vith  the  latter.  The  author  li.w^^ 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  case  against  the  organic  origin  of  Tudoi  specimen 
does  not  rest  on  negative  evidence  alone;  for  though  the  rock  »--^--^  e 
twin  lamellce  and  cleavage-planes  of  the  calcite  are  not  bent ;  and  the  fact  "lat  tue 
crystSie  bands  cut  aci-osJthe  bedding-planes  further  t":!,!;^^;?^ '3  i^lcS 
The  rock  in  which  the  specimen  was  found  is  not '  Lower  Laurentian,  and  is  incluaett 
by  Messrs.  Selwyn  and  Vennor  in  the  Huronian. 
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Collection  and  Selection  of  Foraminifera. — Many  of  the  Fora- 
luiiiiiera  attach  themselves  in  the  living  state  to  sea- weeds,  zoophytes, 
■&C.  ;  and  they  should  therefore  l3e  cai-efully  looked  for  on  such 
bodies,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  observe  their  internal  organ- 
isation and  their  habits  of  life.    They  are  often  to  be  collected  in, 
much  larger  numbers,  however,  from  the  saud  or  mud  dredged  up 
from  the  sea-bottom,  or  even  from  that  taken  from  between  the  tide- 
marks.    In  a  paper  containing  some  valuable  hints  on  this  subject  ' 
Mr.  Legg  mentions  that,  in  Avalking  over  the  Small-mouth  8and, 
which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Portland  Bay,  he  observed 
the  sand  to  be  distinctly  marked  with  white,  ridges,  many  yards 
in  length,  running  j)arallel  with  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  and  upon 
examining  portions  of  these,  he  found  Foraminifera  in  considerable 
abundance.    One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  supply  that  our  own 
coasts  afford  is  the  ooze  of  the  oyster-beds,  in  which  large  numbers 
of  living  specimens  will  be  found  ;  the  variety  of  specific  forms,  how- 
ever*, is  usually  not  very  great.    In  separating  these  bodies  from  the 
particles  of  sand,  mud,  cfec.  with  which  they  are  mixed,  various 
methods  may  be  adopted  in  order  to  shorten  the  tedious  labour  of 
picking  them  out  one  by  one  under  the  simple  microscope  ;  and  the 
•choice  to  be  made  among  these  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Foraminifera,  the  importance  (or  otherwise)  of  obtaining 
■them  alive,  and  the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which  they  are 
mingled.    Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  living  specimens  from  the 
•oyster-ooze  for  the  examination  of  their  soft  parts,  or  for  preservation 
in  an  aquarium,  much  time  Avili  be  saved  by  stirring  the  mud  (which 
should  be  taken  from  the  surface  only  of  the  deposit)  in  a  jar  with 
water,  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  ;  for  the 
finer  particles  will  remain  diffused  through  the  liquid,  while  the 
■coai'ser  will  subside  ;  and,  as  the  Foraminifera  (in  the  present  case) 
will  be  among  the  heavier,  they  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
A-essel  with  comparatively  little  extraneous  matter,  after  this  opera- 
tion has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times.    It  would  always  be  well, 
to  examine  the  first  deposit  let  fall  by  the  water  that  has  been 
poured  away,  as  this  may  contain  the  smaller  and  lighter  forms  of 
F oraminifera.    But  supposing  that  it  be  only  desired  to  obtain  the- 
dead  shells  from  a  mass  of  sand  brought  up  by  the  dredge,  a  xerj 
different  method  should  be  adopted.    The  whole  mass  should  be 
■exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  be  turned  over 
several  times,  until  it  is  found  to  have  been  thoroughly  dried 
throughout ;  and  then,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  it  should  be 
stirred  in  a  large  vessel  of  water.    The  chambers  of  their  shells 
bemg  now  occupied  by  air  alone  (for  the  bodies  of  such  as  were 
alive  will  have  shrunk  up  almost  to  nothing),  the  Foraminifera  will 
be  the  lightest  portion  of  the  mass  ;  and  they  will  be  found  floating 
on  the   water,  while  the  particles  of  sand  etc.  subside.  Another 
method,  devised  by  Mr.  Legg,  consists  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
relative  sizes  of  different  kinds  of  Foraminifera  and  of  the  substances 
that  accompany  them.    This,  which  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
sand  and  rubbish  obtainable  from  sponges  (which  may  be  got  in 
'  Trans,  of  Micros.  Soc.  sev.  ii.  vol.  ii.  183  4,  p.  19. 
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large  quantity  from  the  sponge-merchants),  consists  in  sifting  the 
whole  aggregate  through  successive  sieves  of  wire-gauze,  commencing 
with  one  of  ten  wires  to  the  inch,  which  will  separate  large  extraneous 
particles,  and  proceeding  to  those  of  twenty,  forty,  seventy,  and  100 
wires  to  the  inch,  each  (especially  that  of  seventy)  retaining  a  much 
laro-er  proportion  of  foraminiferal  shells  than  of  the  accompanying 
particles  ;  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  extraneous  matter  being  thus 
o-ot  rid  of,  the  final  selection  becomes  comparatively  easy.  Certain 
forms  of  Foraminifera  are  found  attached  to  shells,  especially  bivalves 
(such  as  the  Chamidfc)  with  foliated  surfaces  ;  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  those  of  tropical  seas,  when  brought  home  '  in  the  rough,'" 
is  almost  sure  to  yield  most  valuable  results.    The  final  selection  of 
specimens  for  mounting  should  always  be  made  under  some  appropriate 
form  of  single  microscope,  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil,  with  the  point 
wetted  between  the  lips,  being  the  instrument  which  may  be  most  con- 
veniently and  safely  employed,  even  for  the  most  delicate  specimens. 
In  mounting  Foraminifera  as  microscopic  objects  the  method  to  be 
adopted  must  entirely  depend  upon  whether  they  are  to  be  viewed 
by  transmitted  or  by  reflected  Ught.    In  the  former  case  they  should 
be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  the  various  precautions  to  prevent 
the  retention  of  air-bubbles,  which  have  been  already  described,  being 
carefully  observed.    In  the  latter  no  plan  is  so  simple,  easy,  and 
efi'ectual  as  attaching  them  with  a  little  gum  to  wooden  slides. 
They  should  be  fixed  in  various  positions,  so  as  to  present  all 
the  different   aspects  of   the  shell,  particular  care  being  taken 
that  its  mouth  is  clearly  displayed;  and  this  may  often  be  most 
readily  managed  by  attaching  the  specimen  sideways  to  the  wall  ot 
the  circular  depression  of  the  slide.    Or  the  specimens  may  be 
attached  to  discs  fitted  for  being  held  in  a  disc-holder    whilst  for 
the  examination  of  specimens  in  every  variety  of  position  Mr.  h. 
Beck's  disc-holder  will  be  found  extremely  convenient.    Where,  a? 
will  often  happen,  the  several  individuals  differ  considerably  from 
one  another,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  then  in  seri<^s 
illustrative  of  their  range  of  variation  and  of  the  mutual  connections 
of  even  the  most  diverse  forms.    For  the  display  of  the  internal 
structure  of  Foraminifera  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  make  extreme!} 
thin  sections,  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  and  much  tinie  will 
be  saved  by  attaching  a  number  of  specimens  to  the  glass  shcle  at 
once  and  by  grinding  them  down  together.    For  the  preparation  o 
sections,  however,  of  the  extreme  thinness  that  is  often  required 
those  which  have  been  thus   reduced  should  be  transferred  to 
separate  slides  and  finished  off  each  one  by  itself. 

Sectiox  II.— Radiolaria. 

It  has  been  sliown  that  one  series  of  forms  belonging  to  the 
rhizopod  type  is  characterised  by  the  radiatin;/  arrangement  of  then 
rod-like  pseudopodia,  suggesting  the  designation  Hehozoa  or  sun- 
animalcules ' ;  and  that  even  among  those  fresh-water  forms  that  o 
not  depart  widely  from  the  common  Actinophrys  there  are  some 
whose  bodies  are  enclosed  in  a  complete  silicious  skeleton.  J>o 
just  as  the  reticularian  type  of  rhizopod  life  culminates  in  the  marine 
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calcareous-shelled  Foraminifera,  so  does  the  Iieliozoic  type  seem  to 
culminate  in  the  marine  Eadiolaria  ;  which,  living  for  the  most 
part  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  form  silicious  skeletons  (often  of 
marvellous  symmetry  and  beauty)  that  fall  to  the  bottom  on  the 
death  of  the  animals  that  produced  thera,  and  may  remain  unchanged, 
like  those  of  the  diatoms,  through  unlimited  periods  of  time.  Some 
of  these  skeletons,  mingled  with  those  of  diatoms,  had  been  detected 
by  Professor  Ehrenberg  in  the  midst  of  various  deposits  of  foramini- 
feral  origin,  such  as  the  calcareous  Tertiaries  of  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  of  Oran  in  Africa  ;  and  he  established  for  them  the  group  of 


\ 


Fig.  586.— Fossil  Badiolaria  from  Barbadoes  :  a,  Podocijrtis  mitra  ;  h, 
Bhabdohthns  sceptriim;  c,  Lyclinocanium  falciferum;  d,Eiicijrtidium. 
tubulus ;  e,  Flustrella  concentrica ;  f,  Lychnocaniiim  lucerna  ;  ff,  Eucyr- 
tidium  elegans  ;  h,  Dictyospyris  clathrics  ;  i,  Euct/rtidium  Mongolfieri ; 
A,  Stephanohthis  spinescens ;  1,  S.  nodosa;  vi,  LithocycUa  ocellus ;  n, 
Cephalohthis  sylvina;  o,  Podocijrtis  cothurnata;  p,  BliahdolUhus pipa. 

Polycystina,  to  which  he  was  able  also  to  refer  a  beautiful  series  of 
forms  making  up  nearly  the  whole  of  a  silicious  sandstone  prevail- 
mg  through  an  extensive  district  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  (hg.  586). 
Nothing,  however,  was  known  of  the  nature  of  the  animals  that 
formed  them  until  they  were  discovered  and  studied  in  the  living  state 
by  Professor  J.  Miiller,i  who  established  the  group  oi  Eadiolaria, 

'  'Ueber  die  Thalassicollen,  Pohjcystinen,  und  Aoaiithomctren  des  Mittel- 
I     meeres,  in  Abhandlunyon  der  koniyl.  Akad.  dcr  Wissensch.  zii.  Berlin,  1858  and 
separately  published;  also  'Ueber  die  im  HaCen  von  Messina  beobachteten  Poll/- 
cystmen;  m  the  Monatahcrichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1855,  pp.  C71-C7(). 
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including  therein,  with  the  Polycystina  of  Ehrenberg,  the  Acantho- 
metrina  first  recognised  by  himself,  and  the  ThalassicoUa  which  had 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Huxley.  Not  long  afterwards  appeared 
the  magnificent  and  'epoch-making'  work  of  Professor  Haeckel;' 
and  since  tliat  time  much  has  been  added  by  various  observers  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  group,  which  still  remains,  however,  very 
imperfect. 

Each  individual  radiolarian  consists  of  two  portions  of  coloured 
or  colourless  sarcode — one  portion  nucleated  and  central,  the  other 
portion  peripheral,  and  almost  always  containing  certain  yellow 
corpuscles.  These  two  portions  are  separated  by  a  membrane  called 
the  capsule  ;  but  this  is  so  porous  as  to  allow  of  their  free  communi- 
cation with  each  other.    The  inner  central  capsule  is  also  the  special 


Fig.  5S7.-Po]ycystma :  A,  Haliomma  hystrix  ;  B,  Fteronanium,  witli  animal. 

oro-an  of  reproduction,  for  it  is  the  intracapsular  protoplasm,  with 
the  nuclei  imbedded  in  it,  which  serves  for  the  formation  of  flagellate 
spores  •  the  outer  capsule  has  the  special  office  of  protectmg  and 
providing  nourishment  for  the  cell.  The  pseudojyodia  radiate  m  all 
directions  (fig.  587)  from  the  deeper  portion  of  the  extracapsular 
sarcode ;  they  have  generally  much  persistency  of  direction  and  very 
little  flexibility;  in  some  species  (but  not  ordinarily)  they  brancli 
and  anastomose,  while  in  others  they  are  inclosed  m  hollow 
rods  that  form  part  of  the  silicious  skeleton,  and  issue  forth  trom 
the  extremities  of  these.  A  flow  of  granules  takes  place  along 
them  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  they  obtain  food-particles  (consistmr 

lately  been  followed  by  a  gigantic  monogi-aph  published  .n  the  ChaUcngcr  -"eiJorw, 
which  e-Ktends  over  1800  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  110  plates.  In  it  are  descnbea 
4318  species,  of  which  3.'508  are  new  to  science. 
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of  diatoms  and  other  minute  algiv,  marine  infusoria,  tkc),  and  draw 
them  into  the  sarcode-bodies  of  the  radiolarians,  appears  to  corre- 
spond entirely  witli  their  action  in  Actinophrys  and  other  Heliozoa. 
The  yellow  cells,  or  ZouxanUtelhc,  as  K.  Brandt  has  proposed  to 
call  them,  so  often  seen  in  these  cells,  are  not  coniined  to  Radiolaria, 
for  they  are  found  also  in  Actinim  and  various  other  invertebrates  ; 
nor  are  they  always  present  in  examples  studied  ;  they  are  now  com- 
pletely recognised '  as  algaj  which  form  a  '  symbiotic  '  relation  with 
their  host,  the  animal  profiting  by  the  removal  of  its  waste  products 
by  its  messmate,  by  the  oxygen  which  its  guest  evolves  in  sunlight, 
and  by  the  food-material  it  provides  after  death,  while  the  plant 
feeds  on  the  waste  of  the  animal. 

In  most  Radiolaria  skeletal  structures  are  developed  in  the 
sarcode-body,  either  inside  or  outside  the  capsule,  or  in  both  positions ; 
sometimes  in  the  form  of 
in  vesting  networks  ha  ving 
more  or  less  of  a  spher- 
oidal form  (fig.  589,  i,  2), 
or  of  'radiating  spines, 
3,  or  of  combinations  of 
these,  4,  5.  But  in  many 
cases  the  skeleton  con- 
sists only  of  a  few  scat- 
tered spicules  ;  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  in 
certain  large  composite 
forms  or  '  colonies  '  (fig. 
594)  wliich  may  consist 
of  as  many  as  a  thousand 
zooids,  aggregated  toge- 
ther in  various  forms,  disc  ■ 
oidal,  cylindrical,  spher- 
oidal, chain-like,  or  even 
necklace- like.  The  '  colo- 
nies '  seem  to  be  produced, 
like  the  multiple  segments  of  the  bodies  of  Foraminifera,  by  the 
non-sexual  multiplication  of  a  primordial  zooid  ;  but  whether  this 
multiplication  takes  place  by  fission,  or  by  the  budding  oft'  of  por- 
tions oi  the  sarcode-body,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out.  The 
emission  of  tiagellated  zoospores,  provided  with  a  very  large  nucleus, 
and  in  some  cases  with  a  rod-like  crystal,  has  been  observed  in  many 
radiolarians  ;  but  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  of 
their  subsequent  history,  very  little  is  at  present  known.  Until  the 
structure  and  life-history  of  the  animals  of  this  very  interesting  type 
shall  have  been  more  fully  elucidated,  no  satisfactory  classification 
of  them  cari  be  framed  ;  and  nothing  more  will  be  here  attempted 
than  to  indicate  some  of  the  principal  forms  under  which  the  radio- 
larian  type  presents  itself.  ^ 

71^-!  >^®°  especially  K.  Brandt,  Vcrhnndl.  PJii/.siol.  GeseUsch.  Berlin,  1981-82,  n  22- 
MiWi.  Zool.  Stat.  Neapd,  iv.  p.  191 ;  P.  GecWes,  Nature,  xxv.  p.  !!08.  ' 
*i.  _C°?**"^^erable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  classification  of 
the  Kadiolana  by  Haeokel  and  by  R.  Hertwig,  Jonaische  Benkachr.  ii.  1879,  p.  129. 


Pig.  588.— Polycystina :  A,  Podocyrtis  Scliom- 
hurgkii;  B,  Bhopalocanium  ornatuvi. 
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Discida. — Among  the  beautiful  silicious  structures  which  are 
met  with  in  the  radiolarian  sandstone  of  Barbadoes  (fig.  586)  there 
is  none  more  interesting  than  the  skeleton  of  Astromma  (fig.  590), 


Vie  580 -Various  forms  of  BacTiolaria  (after  Haeckel) :  1,  Ethmosph^ra 
IflZlZ^hcera  obliyacantha  ;  5,  Cladococcus  vumnahs. 

in  which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  the  range  of  variation 
that  is  compatible  with  conformity  to  a  genenU  plan  of  sti  uct^^^^^^ 
As  in  other  forms  of  Haeckel's  groui^  of  Disnda,  there  is  m  this 
skeleton  a  combination  of  radial  and  of  circumferential  paits, 
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former  consisting  of  solid  spoke-like  rods,  whilst  the  latter  is  com- 
posed of  a  silicious  network  more  or  less  completely  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  the  rays.  The  radial  part  of  the  skeleton  predomi- 
nates in  the  beautiful  four-rayed  example  represented  at  D,  having 


Fig.  590. — Varietal  modifications  of  Astromma. 


the  form  of  a  cross  with  equal  arms  ;  whilst  in  F  and  G  it  still  shows 
itself  very  conspicuously,  though  the  spaces  between  the  rays  are  in 
great  part  filled  up  by  the  circumferential  network.  Tn  the  five-rayed 
specimens  A  and  B,  on  the  other  hand,  the  radial  portion  is  much 


Fio.  50l.—Perichlam!jdiiimprcBtextuni.  Fio.  5d2.— St ijlodyctija  gracilis. 

less  developed,  whilst  the  circumferential  becomes  more  discoidal. 
And  in  C  and  E,  while  the  circumferential  network  forms  ,  a  penta- 
gonal disc,  the  radial  portion  is  represented  only  by  solid  projections 
at  its  angles.    The  transition  between  the  extreme  forms  is  found 
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to  be  so  gradual  when  a  number  of  specimens  are  compared  that  n 
lines  of  specific  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  ;  and  th 
difference  in  the  number-  of  rays  is  probably  of  no  more  account  ia 
these  low  forms  of  animal  life  than  it  is  in  the  discoidal  diatoms- 
Other  discoidal  forms,  showing  a  like  combination  of  radial  an 
circumferential  parts,  are  represented  in  figs.  591  and  592,  and  also- 
in  fig.  586,  e,  m. 

Entosphserida. — In  this  group  the  silicious  shell  is  spheroidal, 
and  is  formed  luithin  the  capsule  ;  and  it  is  not  traversed  by  radii^ 
although  prolongations  of  the  shell  often  extend  themselves  radially 
outwards,  as  in  Cladococcus  (fig.  589,  5).  Sometimes  the  central 
sphere  is  inclosed  in  two,  three,  or  even  more  concentric  .spheres, 
connected  by  radii,  as  in  the  beautiful  Actinomma  (fig.  589,  2),  re- 
minding us  of  the  wonderful  concentric  spheres  carved  in  ivory  by 
the  Chinese.  One  of  the  most  common  examples  of  this  group  is- 
fJie  Haliomma  Humboldtii  (fig.  593)  in  which  the  shell  is  double. 

Polycystina. — This  name,  which  originally  included  the  preceding 
group,  is  now  restricted  to  those  which  have  the  shell  formed  outside 

the  capsule.  This  shell  may,  as  in  th& 
preceding,  be  a  simple  sphere  com- 
posed of  an  open  silicious  network,  as- 
in  Mhmosjjhcera  (fig.  589,  l)  ;  or  it  maj 
consist  of  two  or  three  concentric- 
spheres  connected  by  radii  ;  or,  again, 
it  may  put  forth  radial  outgrowths, 
which  sometimes  extend  themselves 
to  several  times  the  diameter  of  the- 
shell,  and  ramify  more  or  less 
minutely,  as  in  Arachnosphcera  (fig. 
589,  4).  But  more  frequently  the  shell 
Fig.  hm.—HaUomma  EumhohUii.   opens  out  at  one  pole  into  a  form 

more  or  less  bell-like,  as  in  Podocyrti^ 
(fig.  588,  A,  and  fig.  586,  a,  0),  Rhopalocanium  (fig.  588,  B),  and 
Pterocanium  (fig.  587,  B);  or  it  may  be  elongated  into  a  somewhat 
cylindrical  form,  one  pole  remaining  closed,  while  the  other  is  more- 
or  less  contracted,  as  in  Eucyrtidium  (fig.  586,  d,  g,  i).  The  transi- 
tion between  these  forms,  again,  proves  to  be  as  gradational,  when 
many  specimens  are  compared,  ^  as  it  is  among  Foraminifera.  _ 

Acanthometrina. — In  this  group  the  animal  is  not  inclosed  mthm 
a  shell,  but  is  furnished  with  a  very  regular  skeleton,  composed 
of  elongated  spines,  which  radiate  in  all  directions  from  a  common 
centre  (fig.  587,  A).  The  soft  sarcode-body  is  spherical  in  form,  and 
occupies  the  spaces  left  between  the  bases  of  these  spines,  which 
are  sometimes  partly  inclosed  (as  in  the  species  represented)  hj 
transverse  projections.  The  'capsule'  is  pierced  by  the  pseudo- 
podia,  whose  convergence  may  be  traced  from  without  inwards, 
afterwards  passing  through  it;  and  it  is  itself  enveloped  m  a 

resembling  that  of  which  the 


layer  of 


passing 
less  tenacious 


protoplasm. 


1  The  geiiernl  plan  of  structure  of  the  Po?2/c?/s<rna  and  the  signmcation  of  t^^^^^ 
immenHO  variety  of  forms,  were  abb"  discussed  by  Dr.  Walhch  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Micros.  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  .xiii.  18G5,  p.  75. 
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pseudopodia  are  composed.  One  species,  the  Acanthomelra  echin- 
oides,  which  presents  itself  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  crimson-red 
point,  the  diameter  of  the  central  part  of  its  body  being  about- 
j-^^ths  of  an  inch,  is  very  common  on  some  jDarts  of  the  coast  of 
Nor^yay,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  ;  and 
the  Author  has  himself  met  Avith  it  abundantly  near  Shetland,  in  the 
floating  brown  masses  termed  madre  by  the  fishermen  (who  believe 
them  to  furnish  food  to  the  herring),  which  consists  mainly  of  this. 
Acanthometra  mingled  with  Entomostraca. 

Phseodaria. — Among  the  most  important  of  the  Endiolaria 
collected  by  the  '  Challenger '  are  the  comparatively  large  (as  n,iuch  as. 
1  mm.  in  diameter)  single-celled  forms  which  are  remarkable  for  the- 
constant  presence  of  large,  dark  brown  granules,  which  are  scattered 
irregularly  round  the  central  capsule  and  cover  the  greater  part  of 
its  outer  surface.  The 
nucleus  is  large,  the 
capsular  membrane  is 
always  double,  and  is 
pierced  by  one  or  more 
large  openings ;  the 
whole  cell  is  inclosed 
in  a  thick  gelatinous 
covering,  and  there  is 
nearly  always  a  well- 
developed  extracap- 
sular silicious  skeleton, 
according  to  the  struc- 
ture of  which  the  group 
is  subdivided. 

CoUozoa. — To  this 
group  belong  those  re- 
markable composite 
forms,  which,  exhibit- 
ing the  characteristic 
radiolarian  type  in  their 
individual  zooids,  are 
aggregated  into  masses  in  which  the  skeleton  is  represented  only 
by  scattered  spicules,  as  in  Sphcerozou^n  (fig.  594)  and  ThalassicoUa. 
These  '  sea-jellies,'  which  so  abound  in  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes  as 
to  be  among  the  counnonest  objects  collected  by  the  tow-net,  are- 
small  gelatinous  rounded  bodies,  of  very  variable  size  and  shape, 
but  usually  either  globular  or  discoidal.  Externally  they  are  invested 
by  a  layer  of  condensed  sarcode,  which  sends  forth  pseudopodial 
extensions  that  commonly  stand  out  like  rays,  but  sometimes  inoscu- 
late with  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  network.  Towards  tlie  inner 
surface  of  this  coat  are  scattered  a  great  numl^er  of  oval  Ijodies 
resembling  cells  having  a  tolerably  distinct  membraniform  wall  and 
a  conspicuous  round  central  nucleus.  Each  of  these  bodies  .appears- 
to  be  without  any  direct  connection  with  tlie  rest,  but  it  serves 
as  a  centre  round  which  a  Tiumber  of  minute  yellowish-green 
vesicles  are  disposed.     Eacli  of  these  groups  is  protected  by  a. 


Fig.  594. — Sphccrozoum  ovodiiiiare. 
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silicious  skeleton,  which  sometimes  consists  of  separate  spicules  (as 
in  fi".  594),  but  which  may  be  a  thin  perforated  sphere,  like  that  of 
certain  Polycystina,  sometimes  extending  itself  into  radial  pro- 
lono-ations.  The  internal  portion  of  each  mass  is  composed  of  an 
.aggregation  of  large  vesicle-like  bodies  imbedded  in  a  softer  sarcodic 

From  the  researches  made  during  the  '  Challenger '  Expedition, 
it  appears  that  the  Radiolaria  are  very  widely  diffused  through  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  some  forms  being  more  abundant  in  tropical 
and  others  in  temperate  seas  :  and  that  they  live  not  only  at  or  near 
the  surface,  but  also  at  considerable  depths.  Their  silicious  skeletons 
accumulate  in  some  localities  (in  which  the  calcareous  remains  of 
I'oraminifera  are  wanting)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  '  radio- 
larian  ooze '  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  elevation  of  such  a  deposit 
into  dry  land  would  form  a  bed  of  silicious  sandstone  resembling  the 
well-known  Barbadoes  rock,  which  is  said  to  attain  a  thickness  of 
1,100  feet,  or  a  similar  rock  of  yet  greater  thickness  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands.    Few   microscopic  objects  are  more   beautiful  than  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  Barbadian  Poly- 
cystina (fig.  586),  especially  when  seen  brightly  illuminated  upon 
a  black  ground;  since  (for  the  reason  formerly  explained)  their 
solid  forms  then  become  much  more  apparent  than  they  are  when 
these  objects  are  examined  by  light  transmitted  through  them.  And 
vfhen  they  are  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  the  black-ground  illu- 
mination is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  display, 
although  minute  details  of  structure  can  be  better  made  out  when 
they  are  viewed  as  transparent  objects  with  higher  powers.  Many 
of  the  more  solid  forms  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  on  a 
sUp  of  platinum  foil  undergo  a  change  in  aspect  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  beautiful  as  opaque  obiects,  their  glassy  transparence 
eiving  place  to  an  enamel-like  opacity.    They  may  then  be  mounted 
on  a  black  ground  and  illuminated  either  with  a  side  condenser  or 
with  the  parabolic  speculum.    No  class  of  object  is  more  suitable 
than  these  to  the  binocular  microscope,  its  stereoscopic  projection 
causing  them  to  be  presented  to  the  mind's  eye  in  complete  rehe 
so  as  to  bring  out  with  the  most  marvellous  and  beautiful  eftect  all 
their  delicate  sculpture.'^ 

1  See  Professor  Huxley  (to  whom  ^ye  owe  our  first  Imowledge  of  these  foms)  m^"»i. 
Nat  Hi^t  J.  ii.  vol.  vin.\^51,  p.  433;  also  Professor  MiiUer,  °  BerhU'^^^^^ 
Micros  Sci.  vol.  iv.  1856,  p.  72,  and  m  his  treatise  Uehei  (he  ^ p  '  f  ,4 

memoirs  in  the  MonatshcricMe  of  the  Bei^"l^Academy  for  1846,         and  1  oO 

Ms  Microgeologie,  1854;  and  of  Nat.  f ,  ^^j^f  fj^escribed  by  Mr.  Fnr- 

separating  the  Polycystina  i^o.^  the  Barbadoes  saml.tone  is  descubea  oy 
long  in  the  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sci.  n.s.  vol.  i.  Ibl-l,  V-  64. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SPONGES  AND  ZOOPHYTES 

I.  Sponges. 

We  now  leave  the  Protozoa  and  commence  the  study  of  the  Metazoa, 
or  those  forms  in  which  the  egg-cell  undergoes  subdivision,  the  result- 
ing elements  of  which  do  not  separate  or  lead  an  independent 
■existence,  but  combine  to  form  an  organic  whole,  vai-ious  parts 
undertaking  various  functions.  Of  these  Metazoa  the  simplest  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  among  Sponges.  The  determination  of  the 
real  character  of  the  animals  of  this  class  has  been  entirely  effected  by 
the  microscopic  examination  of  their  minute  structure  ;  for  until  this 
came  to  be  properly  understood,  not  only  was  the  general  nature  of 
these  organisms  entirely  misapprehended,  but  they  were  regarded 
"by  many  naturalists  as  having  no  certain  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  What  that  place  is,  is,  to  some  extent,  still  an 
open  question,  but  it  may  now  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  a 
sponge  is  an  aggregate  of  protozoic  units,  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  Metazoa  are  composed  of  cells  ;  some  of  these  cells  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  collared  Flagellata  (fig.  527),  whilst  others  re- 
semble Amaehce  (fig.  519).  These  units  are  held  together  by  a  con- 
tinuous connective-tissue-like  substance  which  clothes  the  skeletal 
framework  that  represents  our  usual  idea  of  a  sponge,  and  is  itself 
made  up  of  distinct  cellular  elements.  In  the  simpler  forms  of 
sponges,  however,  this  framework  is  altogether  absent ;  in  others  it 
is  represented  only  by  calcareous  or  silicious  '  spicules,'  which  are 
dispersed  through  the  sarcodic  substance  (fig.  596,  B)  ;  in  others, 
again,  the  skeleton  is  a  keratose  (horny)  network,  which  may  be 
entirely  destitute  (as  in  our  ordinary  sponge)  of  any  mineral  support, 
but  which  is  often  strengthened  by  calcareous  or  silicious  spicules 
(fig.  596)  ;  whilst  in  Avhat  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  types  of 
the  group,  the  silicious  component  of  the  skeleton  increases,  and  the 
keratose  diminishes  until  the  skeleton  consists  of  a  beautiful  silicious 
network  resembling  spun  glass.  But  whatever  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  skeleton,  that  of  the  body  that  clothes  it  remains 
essentially  the  same  ;  and  the  peculiarity  that  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  sponge-colony  from  the  plant-like  colonies  of  the  flagellate 
Infusoria  is  that  whilst  the  latter  extend  themselves  outwards  by 
repeated   ramification,  sending   their  zooid-bearing   branches  to 
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meet  the  water  they  inhabit,  the  surface  of  the  former  extends 
itself  imuards,  forming  a  system  of  passages  and  cavities  lined  by 
these  and  the  amoeboid  cells,  through  which  a  current  of  water  is 
drawn  in  to  meet  them  by  the  action  of  the  flagella.    The  minute 
pores  (fig.  595,  h,  b)  with  which  the  surface  a,  a  of  the  living  sponge 
is  beset  lead  to  incurrent  passages  that  open  into  chambers  lying 
beneath  it  (c,  c),  and  open  into  the  '  ampullaceous  sacs,'  or,  as  they 
are  now  more  often  called,  '  flagellate  chambers,'  from  the  pressure 
round  their  walls  of  the  flagellate  or  collared  cells.    The  water 
drawn  in  by  their  agency  is  driven  outwards  through  a  system  of 
excurrent  canals,  which,  uniting  into  larger  trunks,  proceed  to  the 
oscida  or  projecting  vents,  cl,  from  each  of  which,  during  the 
active  life  of  the  sponge,  a  stream  of  water,  carrying  out  excremen- 
titious  matter,  is  continually  issuing.    The  in-current  brings  into 
the  chambers  both  food-material  and  oxygen  ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  coloured  particles  experimentally  difi"use.d  through  the 
water  wherein  a  sponge  is  living  are  received  into  its  sarcodic  sub- 
stance, it  seems  clear  that  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  fabric  is  the 

resultant  of  the  feedmg 
action  of  the  flagellate 
units,  each  of  which 
takes  in,  after  its  kind, 
the  food  -  particles 
brought  by  the  current 
of  water,  and  imparts 
the  product  of  its 
digestion  of  them  tu 
the  general  sai'codic 
mass. ' 

The  continuous  sar- 
code-substance  or  'me- 
soderm '  that  clothes 
the  skeleton  of  the 
sponge  and  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  its  living  body  includes 
great  numbers  of  stellate  granular  cells.  Their  long  slender  pseudo- 
podia,  radiating  towards  those  of  their  neighbours,  often  unite 
together  to  form  a  complex  network  ;  on  the  chief  parts  ot  the 
course  of  the  water-way  they  become  fusiform  m  shape  and  con- 
tractile in  function,  and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  the  contmual 
contractions  and  expansions  of  the  oscula  are  produced,  which  aie 
very  characteristic  of  the  living  sponge.  As  has  been  shown 
Professor  C.  Stewart  and  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld,  sensory  organs,  .ormed 
of  groups  of  cells  with  long  projecting  filaments,  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  surface  of  many  sponges.  Any  one  of  these  amffiboids,  again, 
detached  from  the  mass,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colon) 


Fig.  595. — Diagrammatic  section  of  a  sponge  :  a,  a, 
superficial  layer ;  h,  inhalant  apertures  or  pores ;  c,  c, 
flagellated  chambers ;  d,  eshalant  oscule  ;  e,  deeper 
substance  of  the  sponge. 


In  the 


aggregate 


mass  produced  by  its  continuous  segmentation 

•  The  view  that  sponges  arc  essentially  protozoic  '^ol""'^^,,.'^'!,^^^^  K^n^^ 
supporters  in  Prof.  H.  James  Clark,  Mr  H.  J.  Car  er,  and  M  .  Sj^^'^^  ^^^^^^  ,i.o 
the  now  known  facts  as  to  the  history  of  t^^u- development  a  e  dec.s.^ 
metazoic  nature  of  the  gi-oup.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  th  .  aspect  of  tUe  qi 
tion  see  Prof.  F.  E.  Schulze,  Sitzumjsbcr.  Ferhn  Akad.  188o,  p.  iiJ. 
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certain  globular  clustei's  are  distinguishable,  each  having  a  cavity  in 
its  interior  ;  and  the  amcjeboids  that  form  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
become  metamorphosed  into  collared  flagellate  cells  whose  flagella 
pi'oject  into  it.  Thus  is  formed  one  of  the  characteristic  '  ampul- 
laceous  sacs,'  which,  at  first  closed,  afterwards  communicates  with 
the  exterior,  on  the  one  hand,  by  an  incurrent  passage,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  excurrent  canal-system  leading  to  the  oscula.  Be- 
sides this  reproduction  by  '  microspores,'  there  is  another  form 
of  non-sexual  reproduction  by  macrospores,  which  are  clusters  of 
amoeboids  encysted  in  firm  capsules,  fi^equently  strengthened  on 
their  exterior  by  a  layer  of  spicules  of  very  peculiar  form.  These 
'  seed-like  bodies,'  which  answer  to  the  encysted  states  of  many 
pi'otophytes,  are  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  sponge,  chiefly  in 
winter  ;  and  after  being  set  free  through  the  oscula  they  give  exit 
to  their  contained  amoeboids,  each  of  which  may  found  a  new  colony. 
A  true  process  of  sexual  generation,  moreover,  is  known  to  take  place 
in  sponges,  certain  of  the  amoeboids,  like  certain  cells  of  Volvox, 
becoming  '  sperm-cells,'  and  developing  spermatozoa  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  their  nuclei  ;  while  others  become  'germ-cells,' 
developing  themselves  by  segmentation  (when  fertilised)  into  the 
bodies  known  as  '  ciliated  gemmules,'  which  are  set  free  from  the 
walls  of  the  canals,  swim  forth  from  the  vents,  and  for  a  time  move 
actively  through  the  water.  According  to  Professor  Haeckel,  the 
fertilised  germ-cells  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  ova,  and  the  products 
of  their  segmentation  as  morulce,  which,  by  invagination,  become 
gastruhe  ;  and  he  argues  that  the  whole  system  of  canals  and 
■ampullaceous  sacs  is  really,  like  the  system  of  canals  in  the  sponge- 
like Alcyonium,  an  extension  of  the  primitive  gastric  cavity,  the 
oscula  of  sponges  being  the  undeveloped  representatives  of  the 
polypes  of  the  zoophyte.  ^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  keratose  reticulation  in  the  sponges  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  may  be  best  made  out  by  cutting  thin 
slices  of  a  piece  of  sponge  submitted  to  firm  compression,  and  view- 
ing these  slices,  mounted  upon  a  dark  ground,  with  a  low  magnifying 
:power  under  incident  light.  Such  sections,  thus  illuminated,  are 
not  merely  striking  objects,  but  serve  to  show,  very  characteristically, 
the  general  disposition  of  the  larger  canals  and  of  the  smaller  pores 
with  which  they  communicate.  In  the  ordinary  sponge  the  fibrous 
■skeleton  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  spicules,  the  absence  of 
which,  in  fact,  is  one  important  condition  of  that  flexibility  and 
compressibility  on  which  its  uses  depend.  When  sijicules  exist  in 
•connection  with  such  a  skeleton,  they  are  usually  either  altogether 
imbedded  in  the  fibres,  or  are  implanted  into  them  at  their  bases  ; 
ljut  smaller  and  simpler  sponges,  such  as  Grantia,  have  no  horny 
skeleton,  and  their  calcareous  spicules  are  imbedded  in  the  general 
substance  of  the  body.  Sponge-spicules  are  much  more  fre- 
quently silicious  than  calcareous  ;  and  the  variety  of  forms  pre- 
sented by  the  silicious  spicules  is  much  greater  than  that  which 

\  ^flP^^T^^^'-'  ^'     ^i''  f^'iville  Kent's  Ma niial  of  the  Infusoria,  and  Cliapler  V  of 
vol. I.  of  JMr.Balfom-'sC'o))y«(?Y(,/iiie  Eiiibrijulofjij,  as  well  as  Professor  Haeckel's  i'm 
portiuit  work  on  the  Calcareous  Siionges. 
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we  find  in  the  comparatively  small  division  in  which  they  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  long  needle-like  spicules,  which 
are  extremely  abundant  in  several  sponges,  lying  close  together 
in  bundles,  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  slightly  curved ; 
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they  are  sometimes  pointed  at  botli  ends,  sometimes  at  one  only  ; 
one  or  both  ends  may  be  furnished  with  a  head  like  that  of  a 
pin,  or  juay  carry  three  or  more  diverging  jDoints  which  sometimes 
curve  back  so  as  to  form  hooks.  When  the  spicules  project  from  the 
hornv  fi'amework  they  are  usually  somewhat  conical  in  form,  and 
their  surfacels  often  beset  with  little  spines  arranged  at  regular  inter- 
vals, giving  them  a  jointed  appearance. '  The  more  recent  authorities 
on  Sponges,  such  as  Professor  SoUas  and  Messrs.  Eidley  and  Dendy, 
have  recognised  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  spicules, 
which  are  ordinarily  found  in  silicious  Sponges  belong  to  one  of  two 
groups,  which,  as  they  differ  considerably  in  size,  may  be  called 
megascleres  (or,  more  correctly,  megaloscleres)  and  microscleres.  It  is- 
to  the  definite  arrangement  of  the  former  that,  with  or  without  the- 
addition  of  spongin,  the  sponge  owes  its  definite  skeleton  ;  the  micro- 
scleres give  consistency  to  the 
tissue  of  the  sponge,  and  are  ir- 
regularly scattered  throughout 
its  substance.  If  we  desire  to 
give  them  physiological  names 
we  may  call  the  megaloscleres 
skeletal  spicules,  and  the  micro- 
scleres flesh-S23icules.  If  Ave 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  competent 
spongologists  the  polyaxial 
spicules  are  the  most  jDrimi- 
tive,  there  is  no  practical 
objection  to  our  noticing  them 
in  the  reverse  order ;  a  method 
which  will  be  found  to  conduce 
to  simplicity  of  description. 
In  the  examination  of  sjDicules, 
it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
distinguish  between  axes  and 
rays ;  thus  in  the  Monaxonida 
the  megaloscleres  have  but  a 
single  axis,  but  the  growth 
from  the  point  of  origin  may 
be  on  either  side,  when  we 
have  two-rayed  or  diactinal 
megaloscleres,  or  it  may  extend 
in  one  direction  only,  when  the 
scleres  are  said  to  be  monactinal.  In  the  Calcispongia^  there  are 
three  axes  and  three  rays  ;  but  in  some  sponges,  such  as  Venus' 

'  A  minute  account  of  the  various  forms  of  spicules  contained  in  Sponges  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bowerbank  in  his  first  memou-  '  On  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Spongiadifi'  in  Phil.  Trans.  18,58,  pp.  27S)-332 ;  and  in  his  Moiiograph  of  the 
British  SpoJigiadce,  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  The  Calcareous  Spoilges  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Haockol  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  monograph,  Die  Kalk- 
schwiimme,  Berlin,  1872.  For  compendious  enumerations  and  classifications  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sjncules,  see  Professor  Sollas,  art.  '  Sponges,'  in  Eiicycl.  Britannica 
and  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Dondy,  Bcport  on  the  'Challenger'  Monaxonida,  pp.  w-xxi 


Fig.  597.— Structure  of  the  chelre  of  Mo- 
naxonid  Sponges  :  1,  tridentate  anisoohela 
from  in  front;  Iff,  from  the  side;  2,  2a, 
front  and  side  views  of  a  palmate  isochela; 
t,  t',  tubercle;  at,  at',  anterior  tooth  or 
palm ;  It,  It',  lateral  tooth  or  palm ;  s,  shaft  y 
f,  fimbria.    (After  Ridley  and  Dendy.) 
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flower-basket,  the  gj'owtli  is  along  both  directions  of  the  axes,  so 
that  while  there  are  three  axes  there  are  six  rays,  or  the  spicules 
are  hexactinellid.  In  others,  such  as  Geodia  and  the  Lithistid 
Sponges  there  are  four  axes,  whence  such  forms  are  called  tetraxonid. 
Lastly  there  are  the  least  regular  megaloscleres  which  may  be  multi- 
radiate  or  spherical. 

As  is  well  known,  the  flesh-spicules  are  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
.and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  so  to  group  them  as  to  render 
them  more  easy  of  comprehension  by  the  student.  Messrs.  Ridley  and 
Dendy  suggest  that,  provisionally  at  any  rate,  we  should  regard  them 
as  (1)  simple  linear,  (2)  hooked,  (3)  stellate.  The  first  may  be  pointed 
at  either  end,  and  these  are  often  spinous,  or  they  may  be  long  and 
hair-like,  and  be  or  not  be  arranged  in  bundles  (dragmata);  a  common 
form  is  that  of  a  bow,  and  these,  again,  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
bundles,  which  have  been  formed  within  one  and  the  same  cell. 
The  hooked  forms  may  be  simple  sigmiform  microscleres,  or  the 
shape  may  be  complicated  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  shaft  or  hook 
thinning  out  to  a  fine  knife-edge.  The  most  complex  forms  of  this 
o-roup  are  the  microscleres  which  the  just- quoted  authors  denominate 
rJielce.  They  describe  these  scleres  (fig.  597)  as  having  a  more  or 
less  curved  shaft  (.s),  which  bears  at  each  end  a  variable  number  of 

sharply  recurved  processes  (at,  at',  It,  It'), 
which  they  call  the  'teeth,'  or  if  broad 
and  expanded  the  'palms ' ;  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  shaft  by  a  buttress-like 
projection,  which  is  generally  so  trans- 
parent as  to  be  with  difficulty  made  out. 
The  shaft  itself  is  frequently  drawn  out 
at  the  side  into  wing-like  processes  or 
fimbrite  (/).    If  the  two  ends  of  the 
spicule  are  equal,  we  have  isochelce  ;  if  un- 
equal, anisocheke.     The  stellate  micro- 
scleres may  be  spiral,  have  a  shaft  with 
spinose  whorls,  or  a  cylindrical  shaft  with . 
a  toothed  whorl  at  either   end.  The 
spicules  of  sponges  cannot  be  considered,  like  the  raphides  of  plants, 
as  mere  deposits  of  mineral  matter  in  a  crystalline  state  J  ^r  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  organism,  they  are  of  cellular  origin  (fag.  5Jb), 
and  the  special  cells  which  produce  them  are  distmguished  as  .sih-. 
coblasts  :  in  this  there  is  first  developed  a  central  oi;gamc  thread 
around  which  concentric  layers  of  silica  or  chalk  are  laid  down 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting  group  of  Sponges  m  which  the 
horny  skeleton  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  silicions  framework  of  great 
firmness  and  of  singular  beauty  of  construction.  This  frame^^-ork 
may  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  consisting  of  an  arrangement  ot 
six  rayed  siMes,  the  extensions  of  which  come  to  be,  as  it  were 

soldered  to  one  another;  and  he^^^^.^^lf  g^'^^/P/^/^tT^tRnila 
sexradiate.  Of  this  type  the  he^uM  Euphclella  of  th^  Ma^^^^^ 
seas -which  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  ^^^e  f  eatest  of  zo<^logi^ 
rarities,  but  which  now,  under  the  name  of  'Venus  flon  er-basket, 
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'Fia.  598. — Anisoolielse  of  Clado- 
rhiza  inversa  showing  n,  tlie 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  of 
the  spicule,  from  in  front,  a, 
and  from  the  side,  h.  x  300. 
(After  Eidley  and  Dendy.) 
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characteristic  examples.'  Anotlier  example  is  presented  hy  the 
Holtenia  Cttrpenteri,  of  which  four  specimens,  dredged  up  from  a 
depth  of  530  fathoms  between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  were  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  '  treasures  of  the 
deep'  obtained  during  the  first  deep-sea  exploration  (18G8)  carried 
on  by  Sir  AVyville  Thomson  and  the  Author.  This  is  a  turnip-shaped 
body,  with  a  cavity  in  its  interior,  the  circular  mouth  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  fringe  of  elongated  silicious  spicules  ;  whilst  fi-om 
its  base  there  hangs  a  sort  of  beard  of  silicious  threads  that  extend 
themselves,  sometimes  to  a  length  of  several  feet,  into  the  Atlantic 
mud  on  which  these  bodies  are  found.  The  framework  is  much 
more  massive  than  that  of  Euplectella,  but  it  is  not  so  exclusively 
mineral ;  for  if  it  be  boiled  in  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  separate 
spicules,  these  being  not  soldered  together  by  silicious  continuity, 
but  held  together  by  animal  matter.  Besides  the  regular  sex, 
radiate  spicules,  there  is  a  remai'kable  \-ariety  of  other  forms,  which 
have  been  fully  described  and  figured  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson. - 
One  of  the  greatest  features  of  interest  in  this  Holtenia  is  its 
singular  resemblance  to  the  Ventriculites  of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  showed  that  it  is  very  widely  diffused, 
and  that  it  is  only  one  of  several  deep-sea  forms,  including  some 
of  singularly  beautiful  structui-e,  which  are  the  existing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  ventriculite  type.  One  of  these  was  j^reviously 
known  from  being  occasionally  cast  up  on  the  shore  of  Barbadoes 
after  a  storm.  This  Dictyocalyx  pumiceus  has  the  shape  of  a  mush- 
room, the  diameter  of  its  disc  sometimes  ranging  to  a  foot.  A  small 
portion  of  its  reticulated  skeleton  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object 
when  viewed  with  incident  light  under  a  low  magnifying  power. 

With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Spongilla  and  Its  allies,  all 
known  sponges  are  marine,  but  they  diS"er  very  much  in  habit  of 
growth.  For  whilst  some  can  only  be  obtained  by  dredging  at  con- 
siderable depths,  others  live  near  the  surface,  whilst  others  attach, 
themselves  to  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  shells,  cfec.  between  the  tide- 
marks.  The  vai'ious  species  of  Grantia  in  Avhich,  of  all  the  marine 
sponges,  the  fiagellate  cells  can  most  readily  be  observed,  belong  to 
this  last  category.  They  have  a  peculiarly  simple  structure,  each 
being  a  sort  of  bag  whose  wall  is  so  thin  that  no  system  of  canals  is 
required,  the  water  absorbed  by  the  outer  surface  passing  directly 
towards  the  inner,  and  being  expelled  by  the  mouth  of  the  "bag.  The 
fiagella  may  be  plainly  distinguished  with  a  ^-inch  objective  on  some 
of  the  cells  of  the  gelatinous  substance  scraped  from  the  interior  of 
the  bag  ;  or  they  may  be  seen  in  situ  by  making  very  thin  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  substance  of  the  sponge.  It  is  by  such  sections 
alone  that  the  internal  structure  of  sponges,  and  the  relation  of 
their  spicular  and  horny  skeletons  to  their  fleshy  substance,  can  be 
'   demonstrated.    They  are  best  made  by  the  imbedding  process.  In 

'  The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  soft  parts  of  Euplectella  nspcrrjillum  have 
been  mvestigated  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Schulze,  Trans.  Boijal  Soc.  of  Ediiibnrrjh,  xxix. 
p.  OGl. 

See  his  elaborate  memou-  in  Phil. '  Trans.  1870,  and  his  Depths  of  the  Sea 
1872,  p.  71.  ' 
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order  to  obtain  the  spicules  in  an  isolated  condition,  the  animal 
matter  must  be  got  rid  of  either  by  incineration  or  by  chemical 
rea<^ents.  The  latter  method  is  pi-eferable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  free 
the°mineral  residue  from  carbonaceous  particles  by  heat  alone.  If 
(as  is  commonly  the  case)  the  spicules  are  silicious,  the  sponge  may 
be  treated  with  strong  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  until  its  animal 
substance  is  dissolved  away  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  cal- 
careous, a  strong  solution  of  potass  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
acid.  The  operation  is  more  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
heat ;  but  if  the  saving  of  time  be  not  of  importance,  it  is  preferable 
on  several  accounts  to'dispense  with  it.  The  spicules,  when  obtained 
in  a  separate  .state,  should  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Sponge- 
tissue  may  often  be  distinctly  recognised  in  sections  of  agate, 
■chalcedony,  and  other  silicious  concretions,  as  will  be  more  fully 
stated  hereafter.^ 

II.  Zoophytes  (Ccelenterata). 

Under  the  general  designation  Zoofhytes  it  will  be  still  con- 
venient to  group  those  animals  which  form  composite  skeletons  or 

'polyparies'  of  a  more  or  le.ss 
plant-like  character,  associating 
with  them  the  Acalephs,  wdiich 
are  now  known  to  be  the  '  sexual 
zooids'  of  polypes,  but  excluding 
the  Folyzoa  on  account  of  their 
very  different   structure,  not- 
withstanding   their  zodphytic 
forms  and  habits  of  life.  The 
animals  belonging  to  this  group 
may  be  considered  as  formed 
upon    the    primitive  gastrula 
type,     their     gastric  cavity 
(though   sometimes  extending 
itself  almost  indefinitely)  being 
lined  by  the  original  endoderm, 
and  their  surface  being  covered 
by  the  original  ectoderm,  and 
these  two  lamellc-e  not  being 
separated  by  the  i7iterposition 
of  any  body-cavity  or  ccelom. 
It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest 
F,,  500 -Longitudinal  section  of  the  body  that   although   the   product  of 
of  a  hydm  killed  in  full  digestion:  ec,  the  development  of  -Amorida  is 
ectoderm;  en,  endoderm;  jnp,  muscular  j^g^.g       distinctly  individualised 
processes;  d,  a  diatom;  /,  food.    (Alter  ^^-^^^^^  -^^  ^vhich  several  niutu- 
T.  J.Parker.)  dependent  parts  make  up 

a  sincrle  orc^anic  whole,  yet  these  parts  still  retain  much  of  their 
Lrpei?dent  protozoic  life  ;  which  is  manifested  m  two  very  re- 
.  A  complete  and  valuable  han^jook  ^^-^pongesh^  be^^         ivul-gbed £ 
S:ii:(^l^!'^;:^:to  till  Sby^So^SoHasin  tlJ  ninth  edit.on  of  the 
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Tiiarkable  modes.  In  the  first  place,  the  digestive  sac  is  observed 
to  be  lined  by  a  layer  of  amcoboid  cells,  which  send  out  pseudopodial 
prolongations  into  its  cavity  (tig.  599)  by  whose  agency  (it  may  be 
pretty  certainly  atBrmed)  the  nutrient  material  is  first  introduced 
into  the  body-substance.  This  process  of  '  intracellular  digestion  ' 
was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Allman  in  the  beautiful  hydroid  polype 
2[yriothela  ;  '  the  like  has  been  since  shown  by  Mr.  Jeffery  Parker 
to  be  true  of  the  ordinary  Hydra  ;  -  and  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester 
•has  made  the  same  observation  upon  the  curious  little  Medusa  [Limno- 
■codiiim),  lately  found  in  a  fresh-tuater  tank  in  this  country,  whither 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  introduced  ;  while  the  observations  of 
Xrukenberg  have  shown  that  a  similar  process  obtains  among  the  sea- 
.anemones."*  (It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  Metschni- 
koff  has  seen  the  cells  which  line  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  lower 
j)lanarian  worms  gorging  themselves  with  coloured  food-particles, 
■exactly  in  the  manner  of  Anicuhai  and  the  liver-fluke,  and  that  a 
number  of  larvte  are  known  to  obtain  their  nourishment  in  the  same 
way.')  The  second  '  survival '  of  protozoic  independence  is  shown 
in  the  extraordinaiy  power  possessed  by  Hydra,  Actinia,  &c.  of 
reproducing  the  entire  organism  from  a  mere  fragment.  This  great 
division  includes  the  two  principal  groups  the.HYDROZOA  and  the 
AcTiNozoA,  the  former  comprehending  the  Polypes,  and  the  latter 
the  Anemones.  In  the  Hydrozoa  the  mouth  is  placed  on  a  projecting 
•oral  cone,  while  in  the  Authozoa  it  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  oral 
■circlet  of  tentacles,  and  the  cavity  developed  from  and  connected 
with  the  digestive  cavity  separates  its  wall  from  the  body-wall  and 
is  traversed  by  a  series  of  vertical  partitions  or  septa.  As  most  of 
the  hydroid  polypes  are  essentially  microscopic  animals,  they  need 
^to  be  described  with  some  minuteness  ;  whilst  in  regard  to  the 
Actinozoa  those  f)oints  only  will  be  dwelt  on  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  microscopist. 

Hydrozoa. — The  type  of  this  group  is  the  Hydra  or  fresh-water 
polype,  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  pools  and  ditches,  where  it  is 
most  commonly  to  be  found  attached  to  the  leaves  or  .stems  of  aquatic 
plants,  floating  pieces  of  stick,  ifec.  Two  species  are  common  in  this 
■country,  the  //.  viridis  or  green  polype,  and  the  H.  vufyaris,  which 
is  usually  orange-brown,  but  sometimes  yellowish  or  red  (its  colour 
being  liable  to  some  variation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
•on  which  it  has  been  subsisting)  ;  a  third  less  common  species,  the 
//.  fusca,  is  distinguished  from  botli  the  preceding  by  the  length  of 
its  tentacles,  which  in  the  former  are  scarcely  as  long  as  the  body, 
whilst  in  tlie  latter  they  are,  when  fully  extended,  many  times  longer 

EncijclopcediaBriiannica ;  the '  Challenger '  Reports  by  Professor  Sclinlze,  Messrs. 
Kidley  and  Dendy,  Polujaeff,  and  Sollas ;  and  the  numerous  memoirs  ot  Professors 
■0.  bchmidt  and  Schulze,  and  of  Dr.  von  Lendcnfeld. 

Phii.  Trans.  1875,  p.  rm.    It  should  be  noted  tliat  Profes.sor  Cliuis  called 
aUention  to  the  nigestion  of  foreign  bodies  hy  anio'boid  cells  of  Monuplniics  in  lH7-i 
bee  his  Uhriften  Zool.  Inhalls.  (Wien,  1874),  p.  ao 
I  Pror.  of  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  x.\x.  1880,  p.  01. 
^  Qiutrt.  Jotirn.  Micros.  Hci.  n.s.  vol.  .xx.  1880,  p.  871. 
Consult  an  interesting  article  on  '  Intercellular  Digestion,'  by  ^lotsclmikofT  in. 
Bevae  Scicniijique,  Bev.  ni.  \<y\.  '  ^ 
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(fig.  GOO  ').  The  body  of  the  Hydra  consists  of  a  simple  bag  or  sac, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  stomach,  and  is  capable  of  varying  its 
shape  and  dimensions  in  a  very  remarkal)le  degree,  sometimes  ex- 
tending itself  in  a  straight  line  so  as  to  form  a  long  narrow  cylinder, 
at  other  times  being  seen  (when  empty)  as  a  minute  contracted 
globe,  whilst,  if  distended  with  food,  it  may  present  the  form  of  an 
fnverted  flask  or  bottle,  or  even  of  a  button.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  sac  is  a  central  opening,  the  mouth  ;  and  this  is  surrounded  hy 
a  circle  of  tentacles  or  '  arms,'  usually  from  six  to  ten  in_  numbei-, 
which  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  around  the  orifice.  The 

body  is  prolonged  at  its  lower 
end  into  a  narrow  base,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  suctorial  disc, 
and  the  Hydra  usually  attaches 
itself  by  this,  wdrile  it  allows  its 
tendril-like   tentacles   to  float 
freely  in  the  water.    The  wall 
of  the  body  is  composed  of  two 
layers  of   cells ;   and  between 
these,  which  are  the  ectoderm 
and  eudoderm,  there  is  a  deli- 
cate intermediate  layer,  whicli 
forms  the  supporting  lamella.- 
The  arms  are  made  up  of  the 
same  materials   as   the  body  ; 
but  their  surface  is  beset  with 
little     wart-like  prominences, 
which,  when  carefully  examined, 
are  found  to  be  composed  of 
clusters  of  'thread-cells,'  havmg 
a  single  large  cell  with  a  long 
spiculum  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  structure  of  these  thread - 
cells  or  '  urticating  organs '  will 
be  described  hereafter  ;  at  pre- 
sent it  will  be  enough  to  ponit 
out  that  this  apparatus,  repeated 
many  times  on  each  tentacle,  is 
doubtless  intended  to  give  to  the 
orcan  a  ffreat  prehensile  power. 
Fig.  goo.— Hydra  fusca,  with  a  young  bud  oij,'''"  f  &  fm-miu'^  n 

at  &  and  a  moi4  advanced  bud  at  c.      the  minute  filaments  toi  miu^ 

rough  surface  adapted  to  prevent 

the  obiect  from  readily  slipping  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  ^^l"!^; 
Te  Sal  spicule  or  'dart'  is  projected  i-J^/^^  ^^^^^^^J  P-^fbt^- 
cdm^ying  into  it  a  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  a  vesicle  at  its  ba.e. 

.  On  the  specific  characters  oi  Hydra  con.nlt  Me,  Jeuaischc  Zeitschr.^W. 
xxvii.  of  the  Quart.  Jpurn.  Micros.  Sci.  u.s. 
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The  liittei-  inference  is  founded  upon  tlie  oft-repeated  observation, 
that  if  the  living  prey  seized  by  the  tentacles  have  a  body  destitute 
of  hard  integument,  as  is  the  case  with  the  minute  aquatic  worms 
which  constitute  a  large  part  of  its  aliment,  this  speedily  dies, 
■even  though,  instead  of  being  swallowed,  it  escapes  from  their  grasp  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  minute  Entomostraca,  insects,  and  other 
animals  or  ova,  with  hard  envelopes,  may  escape  without  injury,  even 
•after  having  been  detained  for  some  time  in  the  polype's  embrace. 
The  contractility  of  the 
tentacles  (the  interior 
of  which  is  traversed  by 
a  caiaal  that  communi- 
cates with  the  cavity 
■of  the  stomach)  is  very 
remarkable,  especially 
in  the  Hydra  fusca, 
whose  arms,  when  ex- 
tended in  search  of 
prey,  are  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length  ;  whilst  they  are 
sometimes  so  conti'act- 
«d,  when  the  stomach 
is  filled  with  food,  as 
to  appear  only  like  little 
tubercles  ai'ound  its  en- 
trance. By  means  of 
these  instruments  the 
Hydra  is  enabled  to 
draw  its  support  from 
animals  whose  activity, 
as  compared  with  its 
•own  slight  powers  of 
locomotion,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  re- 
move them  altogether 
from  its  reach ;  for 
when,  in  its  movements 
through  the  water,  a 
minute  woi'm  or  a  water- 
flea  happens  to  touch 
one  of  the  tentacles  of 
the  jDolype,  spread  out 


as 


immediately  seized  by  this 


Fig.  GOl. — Cainpaniolaria  gclatinosa. 

readiness  for  prey, 


it  is 


these  are  in 

;  other  arms  are  soon  coiled  around  it, 
■and  the  unfortunate  victim  is  speedily  conveyed  to  the  stomach, 
within  which  it  may  frequently  be  seen  to  continue  moving  for 
some  little  time.  Soon,  however,  its  struggles  cease,  and  its  outline 
is  obscured  by  a  turbid  film,  which  gradually  thickens,  so  that  at 
last  its  form  is  wholly  lost.  The  soft  parts  are  soon  completely  dis- 
solved, and  the  harder  indigestible  portions  are  rejected  through  the 
niouth.    A  .second  orifice  has  been  observed  at  the  lower  extremity 
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of  the  stomach  ;  but  this  would  not  seem  to  be  properly  regarded  as. 
anal,  since  it  is  not  used  for  the  dischar-ge  of  such  exuviaj  ;  it  is 
probably  rather  to  be  considered  as  representing,  in  the  Hydra,  tlie- 
entrance  to  that  ramifying  cavity  which,  in  the  compoimd  Hydrozoo, 
brhigs  into  mutual  connection  the  lower  extremities  of  the  stomaclis 
of  all  the  individual  polypes. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction  in  this  animal  is  by  a  '  gemma- 
tion '  resembling  that  of  plants.  Little  bud-like  processes  (fig.  GOO,. 
h,  c)  developed  from  its  external  surface  gradually  come  to  resemble 
the  parent  in  character,  and  to  possess  a  digestive  sac,  mouth,  and 
tentacles  ;  for  a  long  time,  however,  their  cavity  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  parent,  but  at  last  the  communication  is  cut  off  by  the- 

closure  of  the  canal  of  the  foot- 
stalk, and  the  young  polype  quits 
its  attachment  and  goes  in  quest 
of   its    own   maintenance.  A 
second   generation  of  buds  is 
sometimes  observed  on  the  young 
polype  before  quitting  its  parent ; 
and  as  many  as  nineteen  young 
Hydrcf  in   different   stages  of 
development  have  been  seen  thus- 
connected  with  a  single  original 
stock  (fig.  602).    This  process- 
takes  place  most  rapidly  under 
the   influence  of   warmth  and 
abundant  food  ;  it  is  usually  sus- 
pended in  ^^dnter,  but  inay  be- 
made  to  continue  by  keeping  the 
polypes  in  a  warm  situation  and 
well  supplied  with  food.  Another 
very  curious  endowment  seems  to- 
depend  on  the  same  condition — 
the  extraordinary  power  whicl 
one  portion  possesses  of  repro 
ducing  the  rest.    Into  whatever 
number  of  parts  a  Hydra  may 
be  divided,  each  may  retain  its 
vitality,  and  give  origin  to  a 
new  and  entire  fabric;  so  that  tUrty  ov  forty  individuals  may 
be  formed  by  the  section  of  one.    The  Eydra  also  propagates  itselt 
however,  by  a  truly  sexual  process,  the  fecundatmg_  apparatus,  or 
vesicle  producing  '  sperm-cells,' and  the  ovum  (containing  the  germ 
cell,'  imbedded  in  a  store  of  nutriment  adapted  for  its  early  develop 
ment)  being  both  evolved  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  thj 
•stomach-tlie  male  apparatus  forming  a  conica   projection  lUst 
beneath  the  arms,  while  the  female  ovary,  or  portion  of  the  body 
substance  in  which  the  ovum  is  S/neiv-vted,  has  the    orm  ot 
knob  protruding  from  the  middle  of  its  length.       ;vould  app^i 
that  sometimes  one  individual  Hydra  develops  only  the  male  cysts 
or  sperm-cells,  while  another  develops  only  the  female  cysts  -oi  ovi 


Fig.  602. 
moutli 
buds. 


-Hi/dra  fusca  in  gemmation 
b,  iiase ;'  c,  origin  of  one  of 


the 
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sacs  ;  but  the  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  same  individual 
forms  both  organs.  The  fertilisation  of  the  ova,  however,  cannot 
take  place  until  after  the  rupture  of  the  spermatic  cyst  and  of  the 
ovisac,  by  which  the  contents  of  both  are  set  free.  The  autumn  is 
the  chief  time  for  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  ihey 
also  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  chiefly  be- 
tweeen  April  and  J uly.  According  to  Ecker,  the  eggs  of  U.  viridis 
produced  early  in  the  season  run  their  course  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  ;  while  those  produced  in  the  autumn  pass  the  winter 
without  change.  When  the  ovum  is  nearly  ripe  for  fecundation 
the  ovary  bursts  its  ectodermal  covering,  and  remains  attached  by 
a  kind  of  pedicle.  It  seems  to  be  at  this  stage  that  the  act  of 
fecundation  occurs  ;  a  very  strong  elastic  shell  or  capsule  then 
forms  round  the  ovum,  the  sui'face  of  which  is  in  some  cases  studded 
with  spine-like  points,  in  others  tuberculated,  the  divisions  between 
the  tubercles  being  polygonal.  The  ovum  finally  drops  fi'om  its 
pedicle,  and  attaches  itself  by  means  of  a  mucous  secretion,  till  the 
hatching  of  the  young  Hydra,  which  comes  forth  provided  with  four 
rudimentary  tentacles  like  buds.  The  Hydra  possesses  the  power  of 
free  locomotion,  being  able  to  remove  from  the  spot  to  which  it  has 
attached  itself  to  any  other  that  may  be  more  suitable  to  its  wants  ; 
its  changes  of  place,  however,  seem  rather  to  be  performed  under  the 
influence  of  lig/tt,  towards  which  the  Hydra  seeks  to  move  itself,  than 
with  reference  to  the  search  after  food. ' 

The  compound  Hydroids  may  be  likened  to  a  Hydra  whose 
gemmfe,  instead  of  becoming  detached,  remain  permanently  coiniected 
with  the  parent ;  and  as  these  in  their  turn  may  develop  gemmte 
from  their  own  bodies,  a  structure  of  more  or  less  arborescent 
character,  termed  a  polypary,  may  be  produced.  The  form  Avhich 
this  will  present,  and  the  relation  of  the  component  polypes  to  each 
other,  will  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  gemmation  takes 
place  ;  in  all  instances,  however,  the  entire  cluster  is  produced  by 
continous  growth  from  a  .single  individual ;  and  the  stomachs  of  the 
several  polypes  are  united  by  tubes,  which  proceed  from  the  base  of 
each,  along  the  stalk  and  branches,  to  communicate  with  the  cavity 
of  the  central  stem.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  taken  by  the  stem 
and  branches  constituting  the  polypary  of  a  hydroid  colony,  they  will 
be  found  to  be,  or  to  contain,  fleshy  tubes  having  two  distinct  layers, 
the  inner  (endoderm)  having  nutritive  functions  ;  the  outer  (ecto- 
derm) usually  secreting  a  hard  cortical  layer,  and  thus  giving  rise 
to  fabrics  of  various  forms.  Between  these  a  muscular  coat  is  some- 
times noticed.  The  fleshy  tube,  whether  single  or  compound,  is  called 
a  ajanosarc,  and  through  it  the  nutrient  matter  circulates.  The 
'zooids,'  or  individual  members  of  the  colony,  are  of  two  kinds  :  one 
the  jwlyjnte,  or  cdiineidary  zooid,  resembling  the  Hydra  in  essential 

1  A  very  full  account  of  the  structure  and  developmont  of  Hijdra  has  been 
published  hy  Kleinenberg,  of  whose  admirable  monograph  a  summary  is  given  by 
Professor  Allman,  with  valuable  remarks  of  his  own,  in  Quart.  Juiirn.  Micros.  Sci.  n.'s. 
vol.  xiv.  1S74,  p.  1.  See  also  the  important  paper  by  Mr.  Jeftery  Parker  already 
cited.  On  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles  of  H.  viridis  consult  Brandt,  Mitth.  Zool, 
Stat.  Neapel,  iv.  p.  1<)1  ;  Hamanu,  Zool.  Anzeig.  vi.  p.  807  ;  and  Lankester  Quart. 
Journ.  Micros.  Sci.  11. s.  xxii.  p.  229. 
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sti'Lictui'e,  and  more  or  less  in  aspect ;  the  otlier,  the  gonozoiiid,  or 
aexunl  zoi3id,  developed  at  certain  seasons  only,  in  buds  of  particular 
shape.' 

The  simplest  division  of  the  Hydroida  is  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hincks,'^  who  groups  them  under  the  sub-order  Athecataa.n(\  I'liemia, 
the  latter  being  again  divided  into  the  Thecaphora  and  the  Gymno- 
chroa.     In  the  first,  neither  the  '  polypites '  nor  the  sexual-  zooids 
bear  true  protective  cases  ;  in  the  second  the  polypites  are  lodged  in 
cells,  or,  as  Mr.  Hincks  prefers  to  call  them,  calydes,  many  of  which 
resemble  exquisitely  formed  crystal  cups,  variously  ornamented,  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  lids  or  opercula  ;  in  the  third,  which  con- 
tains the  Hydras,  there  is  no  polypary,  and  the  reproductive  zoiiids 
(gonozooids)  are  always  fixed  and  developed  in  the  body-walls.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hincks,  the  two  sexes  are  sometimes  borne  on  the 
same  colony,  but  more  commonly  the  zoophyte  is  dicecious.  The 
cases,  however,  are  much  less  rare  than  has  been  supposed  in  which 
both  male  and  female  are  mingled  on  the  same  shoots.    The  sexual 
zooids  either  remain  attached,  and  discharge   their  contents  at 
maturity,  or  become  free  and  enter  upon  an  independent  existence. 
The  free  forms  nearly  always  take  the  shape  of  Medusm  (jelly-fish), 
swimming  by  rhythmical  contractions  of  their  bell  or  umbrella.  The 
digestive  cavity  is  in  the  handle  (manubrium)  oi  the  bell ;  and  the 
generative  elements  (sperm-cells  or  ova)  are  developed  either  between 
the  membranes  of  the  manubrium  or  in  special  sacs  in  the  canals 
radiating  from  it.     The  ova,  when  fertilised  by  the  spermatozoa, 
undergo  '  segmentation  '  according  to  the  ordinary  type,  the  whole 
yolk-mass  subdividing  successively  into  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
thirty-two  or  more  parts,  until  a  '  mulberry  mass  '  is  formed  ;  this 
then  begins  to  elongate  itself,  its  surface,  being  at  fii-st  smooth,  and 
showing  a  transparent  margin,  but  afterwards  becoming  clothed  with 
cilia,  by  whose  agency  these  little  ^j/amJ«',  closely  resembling  ciliated 
Infusoria,  first  move  about  within  the  capsule,  and  then  swim  forth 
freely  when  liberated  by  the  opening  of  its  mouth.     At  this  period 
the  embryo  can  be  made  out  to  consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
layer  of  cells,  with  a  hollow  interior  ;  after  some  little  time  the  cilia 
disappear,  and  one  extremity  becomes  expanded  into  a  kind  of  disc 
by  Avhich  it  attaches  itself  to  some  fixed  object ;  a  mouth  is  formed, 
and  tentacles  sprout  forth  around  it  ;  and  the  body  increases  in  length 
and  thickness,  so  as  gradually  to  acquire  the  likeness  of  one  of  the 
parent  polypes,  after  which  the  '  polypary '  characteristic  of  the  genus 
is  gradually  evolved  by  the  successive  development  of  polype-buds 
from  the  first-formed  polype  and  its  subsequent  ofisets.    The  Medusne 
of  these  polypes  (tig.  605)  belong  to  the  division  called  '  naked-eyed, 
on  account  of  the  eye-spots  usually  seen  surrounding  the  margin  of 
the  bell  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles. 

A  characteristic  example  of  this  production  of  medusa-hke 
*  gonozooids  '  is  presented  by  the  form  termed  Syncoryne  Sarsii  (fig- 

1  A  useful  list  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  describing  hydroids,  with  definitions, 
will  be  found  on  pp.  16  and  17  of  Professor  Allman's  Beport  on  the  Hydroida  (rm- 
■mulariidm)  of  the  Challenger. 

Hisiorij  of  British  Hydroid  Zoi'tphytes,  1868. 
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603)  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Athecata.  At  A  is  shown  the  aU- 
mentary  zooid,  or  polypite,  with  its  tentacles,  and  at  B  the  succes- 
sive stages  a,  b,  c,  ot"  the  sexual  zooids,  or  niedusa-l)uds.  AVhen 
sufficiently  developed  the  Medusa  swims  away,  and  as  it  grows  to 
maturity  enlarges  its  manubiium,  so  that  it  hangs  below  the  bell. 
The  Medusaj  of  the  genus  Syncoryne  (as  now  restricted)  have  tiie 
form  named  Sarsia  in  honour  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  Sars.  Their 
normal  character  is  that  of  free  swimmers 
that  in  some  cases  towards  the 


but  Agassiz  ascertained 


end  of  the  breeding  season  the 
sexual  zooids  remain  fixed,  and 
matui-e  their  products  while  at- 

■  This 
sexual 
amongst 


tached  to  the  zoophyte.' 
latter  condition  of  the 
zooids  is  very  common 
the  Hydroida  ;  and  various  inter 
mediate  stages  may  be  traced  in 
different  genera  between  the 
mode  in  which  the  gonozooids 
are  produced  in  the  common 
Hydra,  as  already  described,  and 
that  of  Syncoryne.  In  Txihu- 
laria  the  gonozooids,  though 
permanently  attached,  are  fur- 
nished with  swimming  bells, 
having  four  ,  tubercles  repre- 
senting marginal  tentacles.  A 
common  and  interesting  species, 
Tuhularia  indivisa.  receives  its 
specific  name  from  the  infre- 
quency  with  which  branches  are 
gi%'en  off  from  the  stems,  these  for 
the  most  part  standing  erect  and 
parallel,  like  the  stalks  of  corn, 
upon  the  base  to  which  they  are 
attached.  This  beautiful  zoo- 
phyte, which  sometimes  grows 
between  the  tide-marks,  but  is 
more  abundantly  obtained  by 
dredging  in  deep  water,  often 
attains  a  size  which  renders  it 
scai-cely  a  microscopic  object,  its 
stems  being  sometimes  no  less 
than  a  foot  in  height  and  a  line  in  diameter.  Several  curious 
phenomena,  however,  are  brought  into  view  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion. The  polype-stomach  is  connected  with  the  cavity  of  the 
stem  by  a  circular  opening,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  sphincter  ; 
and  an  alternate  movement  of  dilatation  and  contraction  takes 
place  in  it,  fluid  being  apparently  forced  up  from  below,  and.  then 
expelled  again,  after  which  the  sphincter  closes  in  preparation  for 

1  Hincks.  njJ.  nit.  p.  4!). 


Fig.  603. — Development  of  Meclusa  buds 
in  Syncoryne  Sarsii  :  A,  an  ordinary 
polype,  with  its  club-sliaped  body  covered 
with  tentacles  ;  B,  a  polype  putting  forth 
medusoid  gemmos  ;  a,  a  very  young  bud  ; 
6,  a  bud  more  advanced,  the  quad- 
rangular form  of  which,  with  the  four 
nuclei  whence  the  cirrhi  afterwards 
spring,  is  shown  at  d  \  c,  a  bud  still 
more  advanced. 
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a  recurrence  of  the  operation,  this,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Lister, 
being  repeated  at  intervals  of  eighty  seconds.  Besides  the  foregoing 
movement,  a  regular  flow  of  fluid,  carrying  with  it  solid  particles  of 
vai-ious  sizes,  may  be  observed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stem, 
passing  in  a  somewhat  spiral  direction.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
here  that  when  a  Tubularia  is  kept  in  confinement  the  polype-heads 
almost  always  drop  off  after  a  few  days,  but  are  soon  renewed  again 
by  a  new  growth  from  the  stem  beneath  ;  and  this  exuviation  and 
regeneration  may  take  place  many  times  in  the  same  individual.' 

It  is  in  tlie  families  Campanulariida  and  Sertulariida  (whose 
polyparies  are  commonly  known  as  '  corallines '),  that  the  horny 
branching  fabric  attains  its  completest  development,  not  only  afford- 
ing an  investment  to  the  stem,  but  forming  cups  or  cells  for  the 
protection  of  the  polypites,  as  well  as  capsules  for  the  reproductive 
gonozooids.   Both  these  families  thus  belong  to  the  sub-order  TheccUa. 
in  the  Campamdariida  the  polype-cells  are  campauulate  or  bell- 
shaped,  and  are  borne  at  the  extremities  of  ringed  stalks  (fig.  601,  c)  ; 
in  the  Sertulariida,  on  the  other  hand,  the  polype-cells  lie  along  the 
stem  and  branches,  attached  either  to  one  side  only,  or  to  both  sides 
(tig.  604).    In  both  the  general  structure  of  the  individual  polypes- 
(fig.  601,  B,  d)  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Hydra  ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  obtain  their  food  is  essentially  the  same.  Of 
the  products  of  digestion,  however,  a  portion  finds  its  way  down  into- 
the  tabular  stem,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  general  fabric  ;  and 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  circulatory  movement  can  be  seen  m. 
Cmnpanidaria  as  in  Tubularia,  the  circulation  being  most  vigorous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  growing  parts.    It  is  from  the  '  ccenosarc  ' 
(fig.  601,/)  contained  in  the  stem  and  branches  that  new  polype- 
buds  (6)  are  evolved ;  these  carry  before  them  (so  to  speak)  a  portion 
of  the  horny  integument,  which  at  first  completely  invests  the  bud  ; 
but  as  the  latter  acquires  the  organisation  of  a  polype,  the  case- 
thins  away  at  its  most  prominent  part,  and  an  opening  is  formed 
through  which  the  young  polype  protrudes  itself.  ,  /  \  • 

The  origin  of  the  reproductive  capsules  or  'gonothecse  (e)is- 
exactly  similar,  but  their  destination  is  very  difl'erent.  Withm 
them  are  evolved,  by  a  budding  process,  the  generative  organs  ot 
the  zoophyte  ;  and  these  in  the  Campamdariida  may  either  develop 
themselves  into  the  form  of  independent  medusoids,  which  com- 
pletely detach  themselves  from  the  stock  that  bore  them,  make  their 
way  out  of  the  capsule,  and  swim  forth  freely,  to  mature  their 
sexual  products  (some  developing  sperm-cells,  and  others  ova),  and 
.rive  ori^riu  to  a  new  generation  of  polypes  ;  or,  in  cases  m  wliicli 
the  meciusoid  structure  is  less  distinctly  pronounced,  may  not  com- 
pletely detach  themselves,  but  (like  the  flower-buds  of  a  plant)  expand 
one  after  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  capsule,  withering  and  drop- 
ping off  £  fter  they  have  matured  their  generative  products.  In  tn& 
Serhdariida,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medusan  conformation  is  ^V'^i}tin  ' 
as  the  gonozooids  are  always  fixed  ;  the  reproductive  cells  (fag.  bUi,  <i) 
which  were  shown  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes  to  be  really  nieta- 
1  The  British  Tubulariida  foi-m  the  subject  of  a  most  complete  and  beautiful 
monograph  by  Professor  Alhnau,  pubhshed  by  the  Bay  Society. 
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morphosed  brandies  developing  in  their  interior  certain  bodies  -whioii 
were  fonuei-ly  supposed  to  be  ova,  but  whicli  are  now  known  to  be 
'niedusoids'  reduced  to  their  most  rudimentary  condition.  Within 
these  are  developed— in  separate  gonothecaj,  sometimes  perhaps  on 
distinct  polyparies — sjDermatozoa  and  ova  ;  and  the  latter  are  ferti- 
lised by  the  entrance  of  the  former  whilst  still  contained  witliin 
their  capsules.  The  fertilised  ova,  whether  produced  in  free  or  in 
attached  medusoids,  develop  themselves  in  the  fii'st  instance  into- 
ciliated  'gemmules,'  or  planulre,  which  soon  evolve  themselves  into 
true  polypes,  from  every  one  of  which  a  new  composite  polypary 
may  spring. 

There  are  few  parts  of  our  coast  which  will  not  supply  some  or 
other  of  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  forms  of  zoo- 
phytic  life  which  have  been 
thus  briefly  noticed,  with- 
out any  more  trouble  iii 
searching   for   them  than 
that  of  examining  the  sur- 
faces of  rocks,  stones,  sea- 
weeds,   and    dead  shells 
between    the  tide-marks. 
Many  of  them  habitually 
live  in  that  situation  ;  and 
others  are  frequently  cast 
up  by  the  waves  from  the 
deeper    waters,  especially 
after  a  storm.  Many  kinds, 
however,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained  by  means  of  the 
di-edge.   Of  the  remarkable 
forms  dredged  by  the  '  Chal- 
lenger '  mention  can  only 
be  made  here  of  the  gigantic 
Tubularian — Monocaulus — 
the  stem  of  which  measured 
.seven    feet    four  inches, 
while  there  was  a  spread 
of  nine  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  tentacles,  and  of  tlie- 
elegant  tStrej^tocanlus  jmlcherrimus,  in  which  by  tlie  twisting  of 
the  stem  the  ultimate  ramules  are  thrown  into  'a  graceful  and 
beautiful  spiral.'     For  observing  them  during  their  living  state,  na 
means  is  so  convenient  as  the  zoophyte-trougli.    In  mounting  com- 
pound Hydrozoa,  as  well  as  Polyzoa,  it  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  to  place  the  specimens  alive  in  the  cells  they  are  per- 
manently to  occupy,  and  to  then  add  osraic  acid  drop  by  drop  to 
the  sea-water ;  this  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  protrusion  of  the 
animals,  and  of  rendering  their  tentacles  rigid!    The  liquid  may  be 
withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  Goadby's  solution,  Deane's  gelatine, 
glycerin-jelly,  weak  spirit,  diluted  glycerin,  a  mixture  of  spirit  and 
glycerin  with  sea- water,  or  any  other  menstruum,  by  means  of 


Fig.  604.- 


—Sertv.laria  ciqiressina  :  A,  natural 
size ;  B,  portion  maguified. 
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the  syringe  ;  .ind  it  is  well  to  mount  specimens  in  sevei-al  dif- 
ferent menstrua,  marking  the  nature  and  strength  of  each,  as 
,some  forms  are  better  preserved  by  one  and  some  by  another.' 
An   excellent   method  of   preservation  has  been  discovered  Ijy 
M.  Foettinger-  in    tlie  use  of  chloral  hydrate  :    when  all  the 
polypes  in  a  vessel  containing  100  c  c.  of  water  are  fully  expanded 
.some  crystals  of   chloral  hydrate  are   to   be   dropped  into  the 
vessel  ;  these  dissolve  rapidly  and  gradually  diffuse  through  the 
water/  About  ten  minutes  later  a  little  more  chloral  should  be 
added,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  whole  colony  will  be 
found  to  have  become  insensible  ;  the  advantage  of  this  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  action  is  merely  narcotic,  and  that  the  tissues 
iive  not  aiFected.    When  the  induence  is  so  complete  that  ir)-itation 
fails  to  produce  retraction  of  the  polypes  the  colony  may  be  put  into 
<alcohol.    The  size  of  the  cell  must  of  course  be  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  object  ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to  mount  such  a  specimen  as  may 
.serve  for  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
species  it  represents,  the  large  shallow  cells,  whose  walls  are  made 
by  cementing  four  strips  of  glass  to  the  plate  that  forms  the  bottom, 
will  generally  be  found  preferable.    The  horny  polyparies  of  the 
.Sertulariida,  when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  are  beautiful  objects 
for  the  polariscope  ;  but  in  order  to  prepare  them  successfully  some 
nicety  of  management  is  required.    The  following  are  the  outlines 
of  the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  who  very  success- 
fully practised  it.    The  specimens  selected,  which  should  not  exceed 
two  inches  in  length,  are  first  to  be  submitted,  while  immersed  in 
water  of  120°,  to  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.     The  ebullition 
which  will  take  place  within  the  cavities  will  have  the  effect  of  free- 
ing the  polyparies  from  dead  polypes  and  other  animal  matter  ;  and 
this  cleansing  process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  ihe 
specimens  are  then  to  be  dried,  by  first  draining  them  for  a  few 
seconds  on  bibulous  paper,  and  then  by  submittmg  them  to  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  within  a  thick  earthenware  ointment-pot 
fitted  with  a  cover,  which  has  been  previously  heated  to  about  lUU  ; 
by  this  means  the  specimens  are  very  quickly  and  completely  clriect, 
the  water  being  evaporated  so  quickly  that  the  cells  and  tubes 
hardly  collapse  or  wrinkle.    The  specimens  are  then  placed  in 
.camphine,  and  again  subjected  to  the  exhausting  process  for  the 
displacement  of  the  air  by  that  liquid  ;  and  when  they  have  bee 
throu-hly  saturated,  they  should  be  mounted  m  Canada  balsam  i 
the  usual  mode.    When  thus  prepared  tliey  become  very  beautifu 
transparent  objects  for  low  magnifying  powers  ;  and  ^^^^  .Ff/eut  a 
gorgeous  display  of  colours  when  examined  by  polarised  light  with 
the  interpositioi  of  a  plate  of  selenite,  the  effect  being  much  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  black-ground  dlummation. 

No  result  of  microscopic  research  was  more  unexpected  than 
the  discovery  of  the  close  relationship  subsisting  between  the 
hydroid  Zoophytes  ^nd  the  medusoid  Acalepha'  (or  ) . 

now  know  that  the  small  free-swimming  medusoids  belonging  to 
'  See  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  in  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sci.  n.s.  vol.  ii.  18G2,  p.  HO- 
■•^  Archives  de  Biologic,  vi.  p.  115. 
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the  'naked-eye'  group,  of  which  Tliaumantias  (fig.  605)  may  be- 
taken as  a  representative,  are  really  to  be  considered  as  the  detached 
sexual  apparatus  of  the  zoophytes  from  which  they  have  hecw 


A 


Fig.  C05. — A,  Tliaumantias  iriloseUa ,  one  of  the  '  naketl-eyetl '  Medusw  :  a  a, 
oral  tentacles  ;  h,  stomach  ;  c,  gaslro-vascular  canals,  having  the  ovaries, 
d  d,  on  either  side,  and  terminating  in  the  merginal  canal,  e  e,  B,  Thau- 
mantias  Eaclischoltzii,  Haeckel. 


budded  off,  endowed  with  independent  oi-garis  of  nutrition  anrT 
locomotion,  whereby  they  become  capable  of  maintaining  their  own 
existence  and  of  developing  their  sexual  products.  Ihe  general  con- 
foi-mation  of  these  organs  will  be  understood  from  tin  accompanying- 
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■figure.  Many  of  this  group  are  very  beautiful  objects  for  roicroi 
scopio  examination,  being  small  enough  to  be  viewed  entire  in  the 
zoophyte-trough.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  coast  on  which  they 
may  not  be  found,  especially  on  a  calm  warm  day,  by  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  sea  with  the  tow-net ;  and  they  are  capable  of  Ijeing 
.stained  and  preserved  in  cells  after  being  hardened  by  osmic  acid. 

The  history  of  the  large  and  highly  developed  Mediisw, or  Aca- 
LEPH.E  which  are  commonly  known  as  'jelly-fish,'  is  essentially  .simi- 
lar ;  for  their  progeny  have  been  ascertained  to  develop  themselves 
in  the  first  instance  under  the  polype  form,  and  to  lead  a  life  which 
in  all  essential  respects  is  zoophytic  ;  their  development  into  Medusa; 
taking  place  only  in  the  closing  phase  of  their  existence,  and  then 
rather  by  gemmation  from  the  original  polype  than  by  a  metamor- 
phosis of  its  own  fabric.    The  huge  Rhizostoma  found  commonly 
.swimming  round  our  coasts,  and  the  beautiful  Chrysaora  remarkable 
for  its  long  '  furbelows  '  Avhich  act  as  organs  of  prehension,  are  oceanic 
acalephs  developed  from  very  small  polypites,  which  fix  themselves 
by  a  basal  cup  or  disc.    The  embryo  emerges  from  the  cavity  of  its 
parent,  within  which  the  first  stages  of  its  development  have  taken 
place,  in  the  condition  of  a  ciliated  '  planula,'  of  rather^oblong  form, 
very  closely  resembling  an  infusory  animalcule,  but  destitute  of  a 
mouth.    One  end  soon  contracts  and  attaches  itself,  however,  so  as 
to  form  a  foot  ;  the  other  enlarges  and  opens  to  form  a  mouth, 
four  tubercles  sprouting  around  it,  which  grow  into  tentacles ;  w-hilst 
^  slit  in  the  midst  of  the  central  cells  gives  rise  to  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.    Thus  a  hydra-like  polype  is  formed,  which  soon  acquires 
many  additional  tentacles  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell  on  the  Hydra  tuha,  which  is  the  polype  stage  ot 
the  CArvsaorft  and  other  jelly-fish,  leads  in  every  important  particular 
-the  life  of  a  Hydra  ;  propagates  like  it  by  repea.ted  gemmation,  so 
that  whole  colonies  are  formed  as  off^sets  from  a  single  stock  ;  and 
can  be  multiplied  like  it  by  artificial  division,  each  segment  develop- 
incT  itself  into  a  perfect  Hydra.    There  seems  to  be  no  definite  limit 
to°its  continuance  in  this  state,  or  to  its  power  of  giving  origin  to 
new  polype-buds  ;  but  when  the  time  comes  for  the  development  ot 
its  sexual  gonozooids,  the  polype  quits  its  original  condition  ot  a 
minute  bell  with  slender  tentacles  (fig.  606),  assumes  a  cyhn- 
<lrical  form,  and  elongates  itself  considerably  ;  a  constriction  or 
indentation  is  then  seen  around  it,  just  below  the  ring  which  encircles 
the  mouth  and  gives  origin  to  the  tentacles  ;  and  similar  constrictions 
are  soon  repeated  round  the  lower  parts  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  whole  body  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  rouleau  ot  coins 
a  sort  of  fleshy  bulb,  a  (fig.  606,  11),  somewhat  of  the  torm  of  t  o 
original  polype,  being  still  left  at  the  attached  extremity.  Iho 
number  of  ci/cles  is  indefinite,  and  all  are  not  formed  at  once  nev 
constrictions  appearing  below,  after  the  "PP^^' P"^**^^^^  J',^!". 
tached  ;  as  man>  as  thirty  or  even  forty  have  thus  been  P^'O J"  ''^ 
one  specimen.  The  constrictions  then  gradually  t^^epen  so  asto  c  n  dc 
the  cylinder  into  a  pile  of  saucer-like  bodies,  the  division  bein^ 
1  See  Professor  C\<,yx^,VnUTSucliungen  nher  die  Organisation  und  Eninickelmg 
der  Medtisoi,  Prague  and  Leipzig,  1883. 
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most  complete  above,  and  the  upper  discs  usually  presenting  some 
increase  in  diameter  ;  and  Avhilst  this  is  taking  place  tlie  edges  of 
the  discs  become  divided  into  lobes,  each  lobe  soon  presenting  the 
cleft  with  the  supposed  rudimentary  eye  at  the  bottom  of  it,  whicii 
is  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the  detached  Medusce  .(fig.  G07,  C).  Up  to 
this  period,  the  tentacles  of  the  original  polype  surmount  the  highest 
of  the  discs  ;  but  before  the  detachment  of  the  topmost  disc,  this 
■circle  disappears,  and  a  new  one  is  developed  at  the  summit  of  the 
bulb  which  remains  at  the  base  of  the  pile.  At  last  the  topmost 
and  largest  disc  begins  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  convulsive  struggle  ;  it 


Fig.  606.— I,  two  Hijdrm  iiibce  [ScijjyJiistoina-stage)  of  Cijaiiea 
najnllata,  with  two  (a,  b)  undergoing  fission  (Strobila-aUige). 
11,  a  and  b  of  fig.  I  three  days  Liter.  In  a  the  tentacles  are 
developed  beneath  the  lowest  of  the  Epliijrcc,  from  the  stalir 
of  the  Strobila,  which  will  persist  as  a  Hydr<t  tube.  (After 
Van  Beneden.) 

becomes  detached,  and  swims  freely  away  ;  and  the  same  series  of 
changes  takes  place  from  above  downwards,  until  the  whole  pile  of 
discs  is  detached  and  converted  into  free-swimming  Medusa?.  But 
■the  original  polypoid  body  still  remains,  and  may  r(>turn  to  its 
original  polype-like  mode  of  gemmation,  becoming  the  progenitor  of 
a  new  colony,  every  member  of  which  may  in  its  turn  bud'ofi"  a  pile 
of  Medusa  discs. 

The  bodies  thus  detached  have  all  the  essential  characters  of  the 
adult  J/'edusa:  Each  consists  of  an  uinbrella-likc  disc  divided  at 
its  edge  into  a  variable  number  of  lobes,  usually  ciglit  :  and  of  a 
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stomach,  which  occupies  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  disc,  and 
projects  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis,  in  the  centre  of  whicli 
is  the  quadrangular  mouth  (fig.  607,  A,  B).  As  the  animal  advances 
towards  maturity  the  intervals  between  the  segments  of  the  border 
of  the  disc  gradually  fill  up,  so  that  the  divisions  are  obliterated  : 
tubular  prolongations  of  the  stomach  extend  themselves  over  the 
disc  •  and  from  its  borders  there  sprout  forth  tendril-like  filaments, 
which  hang  down  like  a  fringe  around  its  margin  From  the  four 
ancrles  of  the  mouth,  which,  even  in  the  youngefet  detached  animal, 
Ldmits  of  being  greatly  extended  and  protruded  prolongations  are 
nut  forth,  which  form  the  four  large  tentacles  of  the  adult.  The 


young  MedusfE  are  very  voracious,  and  grow  rapidly,  so  as  to  attain 


Fir,  607  — Davelopment  of  Chrijsaora  from  Hydra  hiha:  A, 
detached  individual  viewed  sideways,  and  enlarged,  showing 
the  proboscis  o,  and  &  the  bifid  lobes ;  B,  "^^i^'^"^  , 
above  showino-  the  bifid  lobes  of  the  margni,  and  the  quacbn- 
laterai  inouthr  C,  one  of  the  bifid  lobes  still  more  enlarged 
showli'the  rudimentary  eye  (?)  at  tl^'^^"""™  t^^S 
D,  grovrp  of  young  MedusoJ,  as  seen  swimmmg  m  the  water, 
of  the  natural  size. 

n  vprv  lar-e  size     The  Cyanea^.  and  Chrysaone,  which  ai-e  common  all 
^o^  c{  oui^coaS,  often  ha've  a  diameter  of  from  six  to  fifteen  inches 
while  Ehi.osto.na  sometimes  reaches  a  ^-nieter  o  from  Wo^^^^^^^ 
f PPt     The  Quantity  of  solid  matter,  however,  which  then  tabi ics  con 
f.in  is  extrSy  small.    It  is  not  until  adult  age  has  been  attained 
^t  thr^athTorgans  make  their  appearance,  in  four  chambeis 
disposed  ar^nd  the  stomach,  which  -  -upied  b^^ 
ous  ribands  containing  sperm-cells  m  the  male  '^^^^^l^^"^*  ™^ 
and  the  embryoes  evolved  from  the  l'^"^^' ^f^^^^/^^^  .^^^^^^ 
fertilised  by  the  agency  of  the  former,  repea  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  phenomena  which  has  been  now  f  ^^^^P^^'  f  ^^^l^J^^S  are 
in  the  first  instance  into  hydioid  polypes,  from  >\hich  meclusoia 

subsequently  budded  ofl:. 
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This  cycle  of  phenomena  is  one  of  those  to  which  the  term  'alter- 
niition  of  generations'  wiis  applied  by  Steenstrup,'  who  brought 
togetJier  under  this  designation  a  number  of  cases  in  which  genera- 
tion A  does  not  produce  a  form  resembling  itself,  but  a  different  form, 
B  ;  whilst  generation  B  gives  origin  to'  a  form  which  does  not  re- 
semble itself,  but  returns  to  the  form  A,  from  which  B  itself  sprang. 
It  was  early  poijated  out,  however,  by  the  Author  ^  that  the  term 
'  alternation  of  generations '  does  not  appropriately  represent  the 
facts  either  of  this  case  or  of  any  of  the  other  cases  grouped  under 
the  same  category,  the  real  fact  being  that  the  two  organisms,  A 
and  B,  constitute  two  stages  in  the  life-history  of  07ie  generation 
and  the  production  of  one  form  from  the  other  being  in  only  one 
instance  by  a  truly  generative  or  sexual  act,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is. 
by  a  process  of  gemmation  or  budding.    Thus  the  Medusre  of  both 
orders  (the  'naked-eyed  '  and  the  '  covered-eyed'  of  Forbes)  are  de- 
tached flower-buds,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hydroid  zoophytes  which  bud 
them  off,  the  zoophytic  phase  of  life  being  the  most  conspicuous  in 
such  Thecata  as  Campanulnriida  and  Sertulariida,  whose  Medusa- 
buds  are  of  small  size  and  simple  conformation,  and  not  unfrequently 
do  not  detach  themselves  as  independent  organisms  ;  whilst  the 
Medusan  phase  of  life  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  ordinary  Acalephs, 
their  zoophytic  stage  being  passed  in  such  obscurity  as  only  to  be 
detected  by  careful  research.    The  Author's  views  on  this  subject, 
which  were  at  first  strongly  contested  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  and 
other  eminent  zoologists,  have  now  come  to  be  generally  adopted. ^ 

Actinozoa.— Of  this  group  the  common  sea-anemones  may  be 
taken  as  types,  constituting,  with  their  allies,  the  order  Zoantharia, 
or  hehanthoid  polypes,  which  have,  numerous  tentacles  disposed  in 
several  rows.    Next  to  them  come  the  Alcyonaria,  consisting  of 
those  whose  polypes,  having  always  eight  broad  short  tentacles, 
present  a  star-like  aspect  when  expanded  ;  as  is  the  case  with  various 
composite  sponge- like  bodies,  unpossessed  of  any  hard  skeleton,  which 
inhabit  our  own  shores,  and  also  Avith  the  red  coral  and  the  Tuhipora 
ot  warmer  seas,  which  have  a  stony  skeleton  that  is  internal  in  the 
first  case  and  external  in  the  second,  as  also  with  the  sea-pens  and 
the  Gorgomai  or  sea-fans.    A  third  order,  Rugosa,  consists  of  fossil 
corals,  whose  stony  polyparies  are  ijitermediate  in  character  between 
those  of  the  two  preceding.    And  lastly,  the  Clenophora,  free-swim- 
ming gelatinous  animals,  many  of  which  are  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope,  are  by  some  zoologists  ranked  with  the  Actinozoa.-* 

Of  the  Zoantharia  the  common  Actinia  or  '  sea-anemone  '  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  the  individual  polypites  of  all  the  composite 
fabrics  included  in  the  group  being  constructed  wpon  the  same  model.-' 

^''t  r '?  on  The  AUernaHon  of  Generatio7is,  a  tmnsktioii  of  which  has 

Deen  jniblished  by  tlie  Bay  Society. 

^'  Brit,  and  For.  Med'.  Chir.  lievinu,  vol.  i.  1848,  p.  192  ei  seq. 
■        t^ompare  Huxley,  Anatonnj  of  Invertehrated  Animals,  n.  133;  and  Balfour, 
vomparattve  Emhrijology,  i.  p.  1.51.  •■ 

rtpln!^'i°^''''°-.."M'''''-^?''V''''''       ^'''^  ^^"'^''y      C*e>iaria  ctrnophora,  associates  the 
(..terioplioia  with  the  Hyclrozoa  (Sitzunpshcr.  Jenaische  Gesellschaft,  May  10  1879) 
.    -  Un  the  anatomy  of  Actinia  and  its  allii-s,  see  O.  and  R.  Hertwig's  niono^niiih 
m  vols.  xni.  and  xiv.  of  the  Jenaische  Zeitschrift.  "i-  Mg  s  mono„iapl» 
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In  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  zoophytes,  the  bases  of  the 
polypites,  as  well  as  the  soft  flesh  that  connects  together  the  members 
of  tw'rre^ate  masses,  are  consolidated  by  calcareous  deposit  into  stony 
corals  ;  and  the  surfaces  of  these  are  beset  with  '  cells,'  usually  of  a 
nearly  circular  form,  each  having  numerous  vertical  plates  or  humlhj-, 
radiating  from  its  centre  towards   its  circumference,  which  are 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  radiating 
partitions  that  divide  the  space  intervening  between  the  stomach  and 
the  general  integument  of  the  animal  into  separate  chambers.  This 
arranc^ement  is  seen  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Fimgia  or  '  mushroom- 
coral  '"of  tropical  seas,  which  is  the  stony  base  of  a  solitary  anemone- 
like  animal  ;  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  it  is  seen  in  the  httle  Caryo- 
phyllia,  a  Uke  solitary  anemone  of  our  own  coasts,  which  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  an  Actinia  by  any  other  character  than  the 
presence  of  this  disc,  and  also  on  the  surface  of  many  of  those  stony 
corals  known  as  'madrepores';  whilst  in  some  of  these  the  indivi- 
dual polype-cells  are  so  small  that  the  lamellated  arrangement  can 
only  be  made  out  when  they  are  considerably  magnihec  Portions 
of  the  surface  of  such  corals,  or  sections  taken  at  a  small  depth  are 
very  beautiful  objects  for  low  powers,  the  former  being  viewed  bv 
reflected,  and  the  latter  by  transmitted  light.    And  thin  sections  of 
various  fossil  corals  of  this  group  are  very  striking  objects  for  the 
lower  powers  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope     An  exceedingly  use- 
ful method  of  preparing  sections  of  corals  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  G 
von  Koch  ;  the  corals  with  all  their  soft  parts  in  plate  are  hardened 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  copal  m  ch  oro^ 
form     After  thorough  permeation  they  are  taken  out  and  driea 
slowly  until  the  masses  become  quite  hard.    These  masses  may  now 
be  cut  into  sections  with  a  fine  saw  and  rubbed  down  on  a  whetstone 
in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  after  staining  the  sections  may  be  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.    The  great  value  of  this  method  lies  m  the  fa  t 
that  by  it  the  soft  and  hard  parts  are  retained  m  their  proper  lela- 
tions  with  each  other.  1  .  Hip 

The  chief  point  of  interest  to  the  microscopist,  howevei,  m  tne 
structure  of  these  animals  lies  in  the  ^^^raordmary  abundance  and 
high  development  of  those  '  fiUferous  capsules  '  or  '  th^'ead-cells  the 
presence  of  which  on  the  tentacles  of  the  hydroid  po  ypes  has  beeu 
Edy  noticed,  and  which  are  also  to  be  found,  sometimes  sparingly 
sometimes  very  abundantly,  in  the  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth 
of  the  Medusae,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  their  bodies  J  a 
tentacle  of  any  of  the  sea-anemones  so  abundant  on  our  coasts  (t  e 
smiler  and  more  transparent  kinds  being  selected  -  P-  --^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cut  off,  and  be  subjected  to  gentle  pressure  l^et^veen  the  t gla 
of  the  aquatic  box  or  the  compressonum,  multitudes  of  t^^^^^^ 
like  or.mns  will  be  seen  to  project  themselves  from  its  ^ui  face  near 
its  tip  !  and  if  the  pressure  be  ^rf-^'j^-S-^:^'^^^^^ 
darts  will  every  moment  come  into  view.    Aot  only  rto  tnese  or, 

s  nTdiffereJ^t  forms  in  different  species  but  ejen  ^-  one^^  tl. 
same  individual  very  strongly  marked  chversiti^    are  shown 
which  a  few  examples  are  given  in  fig.  608.    At  A  ±5,  t^, 

1  See  ZooloMer  Anzaigcv,  i.  p.  80 ;  and  Froc.  Zonl.  Soc.  London,  1880,  p.  ^ 
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shown  tlie  appearance  of  the  '  Jiliferous  capsules,'  whilst  as  yet  the 
thread  lies  coiled  up  in  their  interior  ;  and  at  E,  F,  G,  H  are  seen 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  forms  which  they  exhibit  when  the  thread 
•or  dart  has  started  forth.  These  thread-cells  are  found  not  merely  in 
the  tentacles  and  other  parts  of 


the  external  integument  of  Ac- 
tinozoa,  but  also  in  the  long  fila- 
ments which  lie  in  coils  within 
the  chambers  that  surround  the 
stomach,  in  contact  Avith  the 
sexual  organs  which  ai'e  attached 
to  the  lamellte  dividing  the  cham- 
bers. The  lo.tter  sometimes  con- 
tain '  sperm-cells  '  and  sometimes 
ova,  the  two  sexes  being  here 
divided,  not  united  in  the  same 
individual.  What  can  be  the 
office  of  the  filiferous  filaments 
thus  contained  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
at.  They  are  often  found  to  pro- 
trude from  rents  in  the  external 
tegument,  when  any  violence  has 
been  used  in  detaching  the  animal 
from  its  base  ;  and  when  there  is 
no  external  rupture  they  are  often 
forced  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  into  its  cavity,  and  may 
be  seen  hanging  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  largest  of  these  capsule.?,  in 
their  unprotected  state,  are  about 
^^Tfthof  an  inch  in  length;  while 
the  thread  or  dart,  in  Corynactis 
AUmanni,  when  fully  extended, 
is  not  less  than  ^th  of  an  inch, 
or  thirty-seven  times  the  length 
of  its  capsule.^ 

Of  the  Alcyonaria  a  character- 
istic example  is  found  in  the  Alaj- 
onium  digitatum  of  our  coasts  ; 
a  lobed  sponge-like  mass,  covered 
with  a  tough  skin,  which  is  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of 
*  dead-man's  toes,'  or  by  the 
more  elegant  name  of 


Fin.  608.—  Filiferous  capsules  of  Acti- 
nozaa:  A,  B,  Coninaclis  AUmanni; 
C,  E,  _F,  CarijoiJhiilUa  Smithii;  D  ,G, 
Actinia,  crassicoi  nis ;  H,  Actinia  Can- 
dida. 


mennaid's  fingers.'  When  a  .specimen  of 
this  is  first  torn  from  the  rock  to  wliich  it  has  attached  itself,  it 
contracts  into  an  unshapely  mass,  whose  surface  presents  nothing 

1  See  Mr.  Gosse's  NatiiraUsfs  Hamhlns  on  the  Devonshire  Coast,  and  Professor 
Mo bius,  '  Ueber  den  Bun  u.s.w.  der  NeKselltapseln  einiger  Polypen  nnd  Quallen,'  in 
Ah/inndl.  Naturw.  Verems  zu  Hamburg,  Band  v.  IHCd.  On  the  relationsof  stinKing 
cells  to  the  nervous  system,  see  Dr.  v.  Lendeiifeld,  Quart.  Journ.  Micros  Sci  u  s 
xxvu.  p.  3U8.  ■ 
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but  a  series  o£  slight  depressions  arranged  with  a  certain  regularity. 
But  after  being  immersed  for  a  little  time  in  a  jar  of  sea-water  the- 
mass  swells  out  again,  and  from  every  one  of  these  depressions  an 
ei"ht-armed  polype,  is  j^rotruded,  '  which  resembles  a  flower  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  perfect  symmetry.    In  specimens  recently  taken, 
each  of  the  petal-like  tentacula  is  seen  with  a  hand-glass  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  row  of  delicately  slender  pintw  or  filaments,  fringing- 
eacfi  margin,  and  arching  onwards  ;  and  with  a  higher  power  these 
pitanaj  are  seen  to  be  roughened  throughout  their  whole  length  with 
numerous  prickly  rings.  After  a  day's  captivity,  however,  the  petals 
shrink  up  into  short,  thick,  unshapely  masses,  rudely  notched  at  their 
ed^es.'    (Gosse.)    When  a  ma-ss  of  this  sort  is  cut  into,  it  is  found 
to  lae  channelled  out  somewhat  like  a  sponge  by  ramifying  canals  ;  the- 
vents  of  which  open  into  the  stomachal  cavities  of  the  polypes,  which 
are  thus  brought  into  free  communication  with  each  other,  a  cha- 
racter that  especially  distinguishes  this  order.    A  movement  of  fluid 
is  kept  up  within  these  canals  (as  may  be  distinctly  seen  through 

A  B 


Fig.  610.— a,  Spiculesof  Gorgonia  guttata;. 
B,  spicules  of  Muricea  elongata. 


Fig.  609.— Spicules  of  Alcyoliium 
and  Gorgonia. 

their  transparent  bodies)  by  means  of  ciUa  lining  the  internal  surfaces, 
of  The  polypes  ;  but  no  cilia  can  be  discerned  on  the.r  external  sur-. 
^aces  The  tissue  of  this  spongy  polypidom  is  strengthened  through- 
out like  that  of  sponges,  with  mineral  spicules  (always,  however-,  cal- 
cL'^ous),  which  az^e  remarkable  for  the  elegance.of  theu^forn.s ;  these- 
are  deposed  with  great  regularity  around  the  bases  of  t^ie  polypes 
and  even  extend  part  of  their  length  upwards  on  their  bodies.  la 
the  Go^jonia  or  sL-fan,  whilst  the  cent)-al  part  o  the  polypidom  s- 
consolidated  into  a  horny  axis,  the  soft  flesh  which  clothes  this  axis- 
?s  rfu  llof  tuberculated  spicules,  especially  in  its  outer  l-^jer  hat, 
hen  tiis  dries  up,  they  firm  a  thick  yellowish  or  -^^ish  jn.^^^^^^ 

with  the  inL-oscope  it  is  found  to  consLst  o  ^F^ules  of  c  ifle. ent 
Thapes  aiul  sizes,  mire  or  less  resembling  ^^^^^^'^^ 
sometimes  colourless,  but  sometimes  of  a  beautiful  ciunson,  ye 
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•or  purple.  These  spicules  are  best  seen  by  black-ground  illumination, 
especially  when  viewed  by  the  binocular  microscope.  They  are,  of 
■course,  to  be  separated  from  tlie  animal  substance  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  calcareous  spicules  of  .sponges  ;  and  they  should  be 
mounted,  like  them,  in  Canada  balsam.  The  spicules  always 
possess  an  organic  basis,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  their 
lime  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acid  a  gelatinous-looking  residuum  is  left> 
which  preserves  the  form  of  the  spicule. 

The  Ctenophora,  or  'comb-bearers,'  are  so  named  from  the  comb- 
like  arrangement  of  the  rows  of  tiny  '  paddles '  by  the  movement  of 
which  the  bodies  of  these  animals  are  propelled.  A  very  beautiful 
^md  not  uncommon  representative  of  this  order  is  fuimished  by  the 
Cijdip2)e  pileics  (tig.  611),  very  commonly  known  as  the  JJeroi-',  which 
designation,  however,  properly  appertains  to  another  animal  (fig,  612) 
of  the  same  grade  of  organisation.    The  body  of  Cydippe  is  a  nearly 


Fio.  (ill. — Cijdipjje  vilens,  wiili 
its  tentacles  extjnded. 


Fig.  Gli.—Beroe  Fnrskain, 
showing  the  tubular  pro- 
longations of  the  stomach. 


globular  mass  of  soft  jelly,  usually  about  -^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
and  it  niay  be  observed,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  marked  by 
■eight  bright  bands,  which  proceed  from  pole  to  pole  like  meridian 
lines.  These  bands  are  seen  with  the  microscope  to  be  formed  of  rows 
■of  flattened  filaments,  far  larger  than  ordinary  cilia,  but  lashing  the 
water  in  the  same  manner  ;  they  sometimes  act  quite  independently 
of  one  another,  so  as  to  give  to  the  body  every  variety  of  motion,  but 
sometimes  work  altogether.  If  the  sun-light  should  fall  upon  them 
when  they  are  in  activity,  they  display  very  beautiful  iride.scent 
•colours.  In  addition  to  these  '  paddles  '  the  Cydippp.  is  furnished 
with^  a  pair  of  long  tendril-like  filaments,  arising  from  the  bottom  of 
a  pair  of  cavities  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  furnished  with 
lateral  branches  (A)  ;  within  these  cavities  they  may  lie  doubled  up, 
so  as  not  to  be  visible  externally  ;  and  when  they  are  ejected,  wliicli 
often  happens  quite  suddenly,  the  main  lilaments  lirst  ccime  forth,  and 
the  lateral  tendrils  subsequently  uncoil  themselves,  to  Ije  drawn  in 
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a-ain  and  packed  up  ^vitlun  the  cavities  >vitli  almost  equal  sudden- 
ness     The  mouth  of  the  animal  situated  at  one  of  the  poles  leads 
tirst'to  a  quadrilid  cavity  bounded  by  four  folds  yl"ch  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  oral  proboscis  of  the  ordinary  Medusae  (hg  606)  ;  and  this 
leads  to  the  true  stomach,  which  passes  towards  the  opposite  pole, 
near  to  which  it  bifurcates,  its  branches  passing  towards  the  polar 
surface  on  either  side  of  a  little  body  which  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  nervous  ganglion,  and  which  is  surmounted  externally  by  a 
frin°e-like  apparatus  that  seems  essentially  to  consist  of  sensory 
tent°acles.i    ^^om  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  tubular  prolongations 
pass  off- beneath  the  ciliated  bands,  very  much  as  in  the  true  Jiero. 
Fb)     These  may  easily  be  injected  with  coloured  hquids  by  the 
ntroduction  of  the  extremity  of  a  fine-pointed  glass  syringe  into  the 
nouth.    The  liveliness  of  this  little  creature,  which  may  sometimes 
be  collected  in  large  quantities  at  once  by  the  stick-net,  rendei^  it  a 
most  beautiful  subject  for  observation  when  due  scope     P'en  to  its 
movements  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  microscopic  examination,  it  is  of 
Turse  nece  sary  to  confine  these.    Various  species  of  true  Seroc^ 
some  of  them  e/en  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  on  our  coasts,  in  all  of  which  the  movements  of  the 
l^dy  re  effected  by  the  like  agency  of  paddles  a^^^^^^^^^ 
bands     These  are  splendidly  luminous  m  the  dark,  and  the  iumi 
Syis  retained  eveS  by  fra^.ments  of  their  ^od.e.  being^^^^^^^^^ 
hv  aiitation  of  the  water  containing  them.    a11  the  C  enophoia  are 
X?olcS  from  eggs,  and  are  already  quite  advanced^^^^^^^^ 
lopment  by  the  time  they  are  hatched.     Long  befoie  they  escape 
Xd  thev  swim  about  with  great  activity  withm  the  walls  of  then 
SStive'prison,  their  rows  of  locomoti..  paddles  ea^^^^^^^ 
a  large  size,'although  fjie  long  fl-^^j^^^-^^^.f 
nnlv  short  stumpy  protuberances.     ±5y  Lmiojuanu  onu  i>  i 
tlie  Ctenophora  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  Planarian  Worms. - 

Those  who  n.ay  desire  to  acquire  a  -.^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  the  zoophyte  gi-oup  may  be  espe^aUy  ^eferied  .^^^  systematic 

memoirs,  in  addition  to  those  already  o  ted   and  ^^^^ 

treatiseson  -oWogy  :-Dr.  Jo^inston's H  «^or^^  CoraUaives'  (in  the 

Edwards'  '  Recherches  sin-  les  ^°lype^'  a?^l  °  les  Tubulaires '  and '  Surle^ 


T^t^s^only  stated  t^t  the  two  Wches  ^l^J^^^^^^^:^  ^ 
the  surface  by  two  pores  situated  m  tbe  ho  o^.^  ^  ten  bfe  to  satisfy  himself  of  th^ 
nervous  ganglion.    The  Author,  f '  ^'^^  or  Beroe,  although  he  h.us 

e.xistence  of  such  excretory  pores  n,  tl^e  °  'li"'^i>  extensions,  and  has  atten- 

repeatedly  injected  their  7l^°l%alnnen  arj  ca md  a  d  ^  e  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^.j^^^^^,^ 
tively  watched  the  currents  produced  ^^J  "^'aij  act  on  x 
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HoUarcVs  '  Blono^-apliio  du  Genre  Actinia  '  in  Ann.  rlcs  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  iii.  torn.  xv. ; 
Professor  Max  ScluUtze, 'On  the  Male  Keproductivc  Organs  of  C(i)njianiilariar/emru- 
lata  '  in  Quart.  Joiirn.  Micr.  Sci.  vol.  iiS.  1855,  p.  5!) ;  Professor  F.  E.  Scliulze's  memoirs 
on  Cordiilophora  laciistris,  Leipzig,  1H71,  and  on  Si/ncoryne,  1873 ;  Professor  Agassiz's 
beautiful  monograph  on  American  Mednsre,  forming  the  third  volume  of  his  Contri- 
butions to  the  Natural  Historij  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Mr.  Hincks' 
British  Hydroid  Zoophytes ;  Professor  Allnmn's  admirable  memoirs  on  Cordi/lophora 
and  Myrwthela  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1853  and  1875  ;  Professor  Lacazo-t)utliiers' 
Hist.  Nut.  du  Corail,  Paris,  18G4,  and  his  essays  on  the  Development  of  Corals,  in 
vols.  1.  and  n.  of  the  Archives  de  Zool.  e.vperimcntale;  Professor  J.  E.  Greene's 
Manual  0/  tlie  Sub-Kingdom  Cwlenterata,  which  contains  a  bibliography  very  com- 
plete to  the  date  of  its  publication,  and  the  articles  '  Actinozoa,'  '  Ctenophora,'  and 
Hj-drozoa  '  ni  the  supplement  to  the  Natural  History  Division  of  the  English  Cijclo- 
j)eedia.    The  Ctenophora  are  specially  treated  of  in  vol.  iii.  of  Professor  Ao-assiz's 
Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States.    See  also  Professor 
Alex.  Agassiz's  Sea-side  Studies  in  Natural  History  and  his  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College;   Professor  James 
Clark  m  American  Journal  of  Science,  ser.  ii.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  348 ;  Dr.  D.  Macdonald  in 
Irans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edinb.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  515 ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  '  On  the  Structure  of 
a  Species  of  Millepora,'  in  Phil.  Trans.  1877,  p.  117,  and  'On  the  Structure  of  the 
Stylasteridce,'  ibul.  1878,  p.  425 ;  and  on  the  Acalephce,  Professor  Haeckel's  Beitrnqe 
zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Hydromedusen  ;  the  masterly  work  of  the  brothers  Hertwic' 
Vas  Nervensystem  und  die  Sinnesorgane  der  Medusen,  1818 ;  and  the  memoir  of 
Professor  Schafer,  '  On  the  Nervous  System  of  Aurelia  aurita,'  in  Phil.  Trans.  1878, 
p  5b3.    Of  later  treatises  Professor  Bay  Lankester's  article  on  Hydrozoa,  in  the  9th 
edition, of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  the  'Challenger'  Reports  of  Professor 
Allman  on  the  Hydroida  (Plumulariidre  only),  Professor  Haeckel  ou  the  Meduste, 
Professor  Moseley  on  Deep-sea  Corals,  Dr.  E.  Hertwig  on  the  Aotiniaria,  Professors 
Ji.  P.  Wright  and  Studer  on  the  Alcyonaria,  and  Mr.  George  Brook  on  the  Antipatharia : 

li^r?^'"'?,  °"  -^''""''^         ''y  Dr.  C.  Chun  on  Ctenophora, 

published  m  the  Fauna  und  Flora  des  Golfes  von  Neapel,  should  be  consulted. 
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As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  ammal  life,  we  meet  with  such  a  rapid 
advance  in  complexity  of  structure  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
acquaint  one's  self  with  any  organism  by  microscopic  examination 
of  it  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  dissection  or  analysis  which  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  that  each  separate  part  may  be' studied  in  detail, 
beloncrs  rather  to  the  comparative  anatomist  than  to  the  ordinary 
microlcopist.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  EcJnmi^  (sea- 
urchin),  Afiterias  (star-fish),  and  other  members  of  the  class  Echmo- 
dermata,  even  a  general  account  of  whose  complex^organisation 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work.  \et  there  are 
certain  parts  of  their  structure  which  furnish  microscopic  objects  ot 
such  beauty  and  interest  that  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  passed 
by :  while  the  study  of  their  embryonic  forms,  which  can  be  pro- 
secuted by  any  sea-side  observer,  brings  into  view  an  order  ot  tacts 
of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

It  is  in  the  structure  of  that  calcareous  skeleton  which  probably 
exists  under  some  form  in  every  member  of  tins  class  that  the  ordi- 
nary microscopist  finds  most  to  interest  him.  This  attains  its  highest 
development  in  the  Echinoidea,  in  which  it  forms  a  box-like  shell  or 
'  test,'  composed  of  numerous  polygonal  plates  jointed  to  each  other 
with  great  exactness,  and  beset  on  its  external  surface  with  spmes 
which  may  have  the  form  of  prickles  of  no  great  length,  or  may  be 
stout  club-shaped  bodies,  or,  agam,  may  be  very  long  and  slender 
rods.  The  intimate  structure  of  the  shell  is  everywnere  the  san  e  , 
for  it  is  composed  of  a  network,  wliich  consists  of  '^f -^0"^^^  «t  me 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  animal  matter  as  a  basis,  and  j  Inch 
extends  in  every  direction  (i.e.  in  thickness  as  well  leng  li  anj 

breadth),  its  areoh.  or  interspaces  freely  ^^"^f  .^''^i 

other  (fi"s.  613,  614).    These  '  areola,'  and  the  solid  structure  wmc» 
:™ulds  them,  maV  bear  an  exti.mely  variable  P-PO^;^X"tli 
the  other  ;  so  that  in  two  masses  of  equal  size  ^^^^  ^^.f 
may  greatly  predominate;  and  the  texture  may  ha.  e  eithei  a  e 
mailable  lightness  and  porosity,  if  the  network  be  a  verj  op^^^^^^^^^^^ 
like  that  of  fig.  613,  or  may  possess  a  considerable  ^^^g^^^^^^^^ 
pactness,  if  thi  solid  portion  be  strengthened.  ^^^'^''^^il^^'J^^^ 
Ihe  different  layers  of  this  network,  which  are  ^^'^l^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
by  pillars  that  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  direction  perpendic 
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]ar  to  tlieif  plane,  are  so  arranged  that  tlie  perforations  in  one  shall 
correspond  to  the  intermediate  solid  structnre  in  the  next ;  and  their 
transparence  is  such  that  when  we  are  examining  a  section  thin 
•enough  to  contain  only  two  or  thi-ee  such  layers,  it  is  easy,  by 
properly  focussing  the  microscope,  to  bring  either  one  of  them  into 
•distinct  view.    Prom  this  very  simple  but  very  beautiful  arrange- 
ment, it  comes  to  pass  that  the  plates  of  which  the  entire  '  test '  is 
made  up  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  strength,  notwith- 
standing that  their  porousness  is  su<;h  that  if  a  portion  of  a  fractured 
edge,  or  any  other  part  from  which  the  investing  membrane  has 
been  removed,  be  laid  upon  fluid  of  almost  any  description,  tjiis  will 
be  rapidly  sucked  up  into  its  substance.    A  very  beautiful  example 
•of  the  same  kind  of  calcareous  skeleton,  having  a  more  regular  con- 
formation, is  furnished  by  the  disc  or  '  rosette '  which  is  contained- 
in  the  tip  of  every  one  of  the  tubular  suckers  put  forth  by  the  living 
^^chinus  from  the  '  ambulacral  pores  '  that  are  seen  in  the  rows  of' 


i. 


Fi3.  G13. — Section  of  shell  of  Echinus 
showing  the  calcareous  network  of 
which  it  is  composed :  a  a,  portions 
of  a  deeper  layer. 


Fig.  614. — Transverse  section  of  cen- 
tral portion  of  spine  of  Eeterocen- 
irotiis,  showing  its  more  open  net- 
work. 


smaller  plates  interposed  between  the  larger  spine-bearing  plates  of 
Its  box-hke_  shell.  If  the  entire  disc  be  cutoff,  and  he  mounted 
wl^n  dry  m  Canada  balsam,  the  calcareous  rosette  may  be  seen 
sufficiently  well  ;  but  its  beautiful  structure  is  better  made  out  when 
the  animal  membrane  that  incloses  it  has  been  got  rid  of  by  boilin- 
masolutionof  caustic  potass;  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
an  fig'eir        '  "  '        composed,  when  thus  prepared,  is  shown 

-!«  .h^""  n^ost  beautiful  display  of  this  reticulated  structure,  however. 
S  tZl  >  f«''n^'^tion  of  the  '  spines  '  of  FcMnns,  Cidaris,  &c 

m  which  It  IS  combined  with  solid  ribs  or  pillars,  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  these  organs,  a  regular  and 
elaborate  pattern  being  formed  by  their  intermixture,  wh?ch  shows 
trZt  "  7."«^^"\different  species.  When  we' make  a  th h 
^ansverse  section  of  ahnost  any  spine  belonging  to  the  genu" 
^c/nnns  (the  snmll  spines  of  our  British  speci^s,°however  hSnt 
exceptional  in  this-  respect)  or  its  immediate  allies,  we  see  it  to  be 
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made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers,  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  concentric  rings  of  an  exogenous  tree 


Pig.  C15.— Transverse  section  of  spine  of  Echinomeira. 

(^a  615)  The  number  of  these  layers  is  extremely  variable,  de- 
pending not  merely  upon  the  age  of  the  spine,  but  (as  will  presently 
^        °  appear)  upon  the  part  ot 

its  length  from  wliich  the 
section   happens  to  be 
taken.     The   centre  is 
usually  occupied    by  ^  a 
very  open  network  (fig- 
614);  and  this  IS  bounded 
by  a  row  of  transparent 
spaces  (like  those  at  a  a', 
h  b',  c  c',  &c.  fig- 
which  on  a  cursory  in- 
spection might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  void,  but  are 
found  on  closer  examina- 
tion to  be  the  sections  ot 
solid  ribs  or  pillars,  which 

run  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  spine,  <-"^  j;"";™  ^'^^^^^ 
of  every  layer.     Their  solidity  becomes  very  obMOUs  nMicu 


Fig.  (ilG.— One  of  the  segments  of  the  calcareous 
skeleton  of  an  anibulacral  disc  of  Echinus. 
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either  examine  a  section  of  a  sj^ine  wliose  substance  is  pervaded  (as 
often  happens)  with  a  colouring  matter  of  some  depth,  or  when  we 
look  at  a  very  thin  section  by  black-ground  illumination.  Around 
the  innermost  circle  of  these  solid  pillars  there  is  another  layer  of 
the  calcai-eous  network,  which  again  is  sun-ounded  by  another  circle 
of  solid  pillars  ;  and  this  arrangement  may  be  repeated  many  times, 
as  shown  in  tig.  617,  the  outermost  row  of  pillars  forming  the 
projecting  ribs  that  ai-e  commonly  to  be  distinguished  on  the  surface 
of  the  spine.   Around  the  cup-shaped  base  of  the  spine  is  a  membrane 
which  is  continuous  with  that  covering  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and 
serves  not  merely  to  hold  down  the  cup  upon  the  tubercle  over  which 
it  works,  but  also  by  its  contractility  to  move  the  spine  in  any  required 
direction.    The  increase  in  size  of  the  spine  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
protoplasmic  substance  which  fills  up  the  spaces  in  the  open  network 
of  the  spine  and  other  skeletal  structures.     Each  new  formation 
completely  ensheathes  the  old  ;  not  merely  surrounding  the  part  pre- 
viously formed,  but  also  projecting  considerably  beyond  it  ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  the  number  of  layers  shown  in  a  transverse  section. 


Fig.  617.— Portion  of  transverse  section  of  spine  of  Heterccentrotiis 
■mammillattis. 

will  depend  in  part  upon  the  place  of  that  section.  For  if  it  cross 
near  the  base,  it  will  traverse  everyone  of  the  successive  layers  from 
the  very  commencement  ;  whilst  if  it  cross  near  the  apex,  it  will 
traverse  only  the  single  layer  of  the  last  growth,  notwithstanding 
that,  in  the  club-shaped  spines,  this  terminal  portion  may  be  of  con- 
siderably  larger  diameter  than  the  basal  ;  and  in  any  intermediate 
part  ot  the  spine,  so  many  layers  will  be  traversed  as  have  been 
formed  since  the  spine  first  attained  that  length.  The  basal  portion 
ot  the  spine  is  enveloped  in  a  reticulation  of  a  very  close  texture, 
without  concentric  layers,  forming  the  cup  o.-  socket  which  works 
over  the  tubercle  of  the  shell. 

Their  combination  of  elegance  of  pattern  with  richness  of  colour- 
ng  rem  ers  well-prepared  specimens  of  these  spines  among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  that  the  microscopist  can  anywhere  meet  wi?h 

tuinislr  sections  most  remarkable  for  size  and  elaborateness,  as  well 

spin"  oT  /  P°"^*'  <loep  purple 

spines  of  Fc/nnn,  hmdns  are  pre-eminent)  ;   but  for  exquisite 
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neatness  of  pattern  there  are  no  spines  that  can  approach  tliose 
of  Echinometra  (fig.  615).  Tlie  spines  of  Stomopneusles  variolarig 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  No  succession  of  concentric 
layers  is  seen  in  the  spines  of  the  British  Echini,  probably  be- 
cause (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell)  these 
spines  are  cast  off  and  renewed  every  year,  each  new  fonnation 
thus  going  to  make  an  entire  spine,  instead  of  making  an  addition 
to  that  previously  existing.  Most  curious  indications  are  some- 
times afforded  by  sections  of  Echinus-spines  of  an  extraordinary 
power  of  reparation  inherent  in  these  bodies.  For  irregularities 
are  often  seen  in  the  transverse  sections  which  can  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  spines  to  have  received 
.an  injury  when  the  irregular  part  was  at  the  exterior,  and  to 
have  'had  its  loss  of  substance  supplied  by  the  growth  of  new 


Fig  (US.-Transvei-se  section  of  a  spine  of.  Gomociclaris  florigem, 
^vhicll  shows  that  the  prickles  on  the  spme  are  formed  not  by  the 
crust  only,  but  also  by  the  inner  reticular  tissue.    (From  Bell.) 

tissue,  over  which  the  subsequent  layers  have  been  formed  as  usu 
And  soraetianes  a  peculiar  ring' may  be  seen  upon  the  surface  ot  a 
spine,  which  indicates  the  place  of  a  comp  ete  ^acture  all  bej  ond 
it  being  a  new  growth,  whose  unconformableness  to  the  olde  or 
tasal  portion  is  clearly  shown  by  a  longitudnia  section.'  Tlie  sp  es 
•of  Cidaris  present  a  marked  departure  from  the  plan  of  stuictuie 
•exhibited  ii  Echinus  ;  for  not  only  are  they  destitute  of  eonce^^^^^^ 
layers,  but  the  calcareous  network  which  forms  their  pi  m  ip 
.substance  is  incased  in  a  solid  calcareous  sh^Ath  Pevfora  ed  ^^^^ 
tubules,  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  ^^P^rate  pilla  s  of  the 
Echini.  This  is  usually  found  to  close  in  the  spine  at  its  tip  also  , 
1  See  the  Author's  description  of  such  reparations  in  the  Monihh,  Mrcroscoirical 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  1870,  p.  '22.5. 
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and  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  entire  spiue  must  be  formed  at 
once,  since  no  addition  could  be  made  either  to  its  length  or  to  its. 
diameter,  save  on  the  outside  of  the  sheath,  where  it  is  never  to  be 
found.  The  sheath  itself  often  rises  up  in  iDrominent  points  or 
ridges  on  the  surface  of  these  spines  ;  but,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  618, 
the  reticular  portion  may  have  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  rings. 
This  view  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  Cidarid  spine  is  con- 
tested by  Professor  Jeffrey  Bell,  who  has  brought  forward  '  evidence 
to  show  that  if  two  spines  of  different  sizes  be  taken  from  two 
examples  of  Cidaris  metidaria,  also  difiering  in  size,  the  quantity  of 
solid  calcareous  sheath  seen  in  transverse  section  is  proportionately 
less  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  spine  ;  from  this  he  concludes, 
that  the  growth  is  due  to  the  internal  reticulated  portion  rather 
than  to  the  outer  crust.    The  slender,  almost  filamentary  spines. 


Fig.  619. — Spine  of  Spatangus. 


of  Sjmtangus  (fig.  619)  and  the  innumerable  minute  hair-like  pro- 
cesses attached  to  the  shell  of  Chjpeaster  are  composed  of  the  like- 
regularly  reticulated  substance  - ;  and  these  are  very  beautiful  objects 
for  the  lower  powers  of  the  microscope,  when  laid  upon  a  black 
ground  and  examined  by  reflected  light  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion. It  IS  interesting  also  to  find  that  the  same  structure  presents 
Itself  in  the  curious  FediceUaricH  (forceps-like  bodies  often  mounted  on 
long  stalks),  which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  many  Echinida  and 
Asterida,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  formerly  a  source  of  much 
perplexity  to  naturalists,  some  having  maintained  that  they  were- 
parasites,  whilst  others  considered  them  as  proper  appendages  of  the 
Echinus  Itself  _  The  complete  conformity  which  exists  between  the 
structure  of  their  skeleton  and  that  of  the  animal  to  which  tliev  are 
attached  removes  all  doubt  of  their  being  truly  appendages  to  it,  as 
observation  of  their  actions  in  the  living  state  would  indicate.-'' 

]  Jnurn.  Boy.  Micros.  Sac.  1H84,  p.  84.5. 

^  A  number  of  rare  spines  are  described  and  figured  by  Prof.  H  W  Mnnl-iufnol, 

•>  Prof.  Alex.  Agass.z  has  shown  the  relations  of  tho  Pedicollaria>    o  Urn  Ss 
uch  mformafon  regardmg  the  various  forms  of  these  curious  bodies  vil   be   o  nd 
n,  Professor  Perner's  memoir  in  the  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  (5),  vols.  xii.  and  xHi.  Mr  Slack  S 
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Another  example  of  the  same  structure  is  found  in  the  pecuUar 
framework  of  plates  which  surrounds  the  interior  of  the  oral  orifice 
of  the  shell,  and  which  includes  the  five  teeth  that  may  often  be  seen 
proiectin"  externally  through  that  orifice,  the  whole  forming  what 
is  known" as  the  'lantern  of  Aristotle.'    The  texture  of  the  plates 
or  laws  resembles  that  of  the  shell  in  every  respect,  save  that  the 
network  is  more  open  ;  but  that  of  the  teeth  differs  from  it  so  widely 
as  to  have  been  likened  to  that  of  the  bone  and  dentine  of  vertebrate 
animals.    The  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  James  Salter,'  however, 
have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  appearances  which  have  suggested 
this  comparison  are  to  be  otherwise  explained,  the  plan  of  structure 
of  the  tooth  being  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  sheil,  although 
-reatly  modified  in  its  working  out.    The  complete  tooth  lias  some- 


Pio.  620.-Stnicture  of  the  tooth  of  BcUnus  :  A  vertical  section  showing 
flip  form  of  the  ape^  of  the  tooth  as  produced  by  wear,  and  retained  by 
S  Wnrs^t  its  elenientary  V^-ts  ;  «,  t^-l-^^f^tTed"  B, 

6,  the  body  formed  of  phxteR  ;  c,  the  so-caUed  ename       ,  the  keeh 
cmimiencing  gi'owth  of  the  tooth,  as  seen  at  its  base  ^^^^^  'j"  ^ 

ems  of  phxte'^;  the  dark  appearance  in  the  «f  ^r^^  P°^^^^^^^^^^ 
partispiUucedbythe  hicipient  reticuhxt.ons  of  the  flabel^^^^^^^^ 
C,  transverse  section  of  the  tooth,  showing  at  a  ^^^^  ^-^f 
its  hxteral  portion,  resembhng  the  shell  m  texture  ;  at  c  c,  the  enamel. 

what  the  form  of  that  of  the  front  tooth  of  a  rodent,  save  that  i 
ooncave  side  is  strengthened  by  a  projecting  '  keel  so  that  a  t  an 
verse  section  of  the  tooth  presents  the  form  of  a  X.    ih  s  keei 

extremities  lying  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  ^o^^h        «  0,  A  ^^^^ 
these  rods  do  not  adhere  very  firmly  togetllel^  so  that  it  is^^^^ 
to  keep  them  in  their  places  in  making  sections  of  the  pait. 


,  vi.p 


101 ;  and  M.  Foettinger's  paper  in  v 


•ol.  ii- 


essay  in  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ( 
p.  455,  of  the  Archives  do  Bioloc/u:  r,-mv-th  of  the  Tooth  of  Echinus,'  in 

^    1  See  his  memoir,  '  On  the  Structure  and  Gio  vth  of  tl  e  io^^^^  ^^^.^^1. 
Pldl.  Trans,  for  1801,  p.  887.    See  also  Giesbrecht,  Dei  feineie 
ziihne,'  Mor2}h.  Jahrhuch,  vi.  p.  79. 
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convex  surface  of  the  tooth  (c,  c,  c)  is  covered  with  a  firmer  hiyer, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  'enamel.'  This  is  composed  of 
shorter  rods,  also  obliquely  arranged,  but  having  a  much  more 
intimate  mutual  adhesion  than  we  tind  among  the  rods  of  the  keel. 
The  principal  part  of  the  substance  of  the  tooth  (A,  h)  is  made  up  of 
what  may  be  called  the  'primary  plates.'  These  are  triangular  plates 
of  calcareous  shell-substance,  arranged  in  two  series  (as  shown  at 
B),  and  constituting  a  sort  of  framework  with  which  the  other  parts 
to  be  presently  described  become  connected.  These  plates  may  be 
seen  by  examining  the  growing  base  of  an  adult  tooth  that  has 
been  preserved  with  its  attached  soft  parts  in  alcohol,  or  (which  is 
preferable)  by  examining  the  base  of  the  tooth  of  a  fresh  specimen, 
the  minuter  the  better.  The  lengthening  of  the  tooth  below,  as  it 
is  worn  away  above,  is  mainly  eflected  by  the  successive  addition  of 
new  '  primary  plates.'  To  the  outer  edge  of  the  primary  plates  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  base  we  find  attached  a  set  of  lappet- 
like appendages,  which  are  formed  of  similar  plates  of  calcareous 
.shell-substance,  and  are  denominated  by  Mr.  Salter  'secondary 
plates.'  Another  set  of  appendages  termed  ' llabelliform  processes' 
is  added  at  some  Httle  distance  from  the  growing  base  ;  these  consist 
of  elaborate  reticulations  of  calcareous  fibres,  ending  in  fan-shaped 
extremities.  And  at  a  point  still  further  from  the  base  Ave  find  the 
different  components  of  tlie  tooth  connected  together  by  '  solderino- 
particles,'  which  are  minute  calcareous  discs  interposed  between  the 
previously  formed  structures  ;  and  it  is  by  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  this  connective  substance  that  the  intervening  spaces  are 
narrowed  into  the  semblance  of  tubuli  like  those  of  bone  or  dentine 
Thus  a  vertical  section  of  the  tooth  comes  to  present  an  appearance 
very  like  that  of  the  bone  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  with  its  lacun* 
canahculi,  and  lamella  ;  but  in  a  transverse  section  the  body  of  the 
tooth  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  dentine  ;  whilst  the  keel  and 
enamel  layer  more  resemble  an  oblique  section  of  Pinna  than  any 
other  form  of  shell-structure. 

The  calcareous  plates  which  form  the  less  compact  skeletons  of 
the  Asteroidea  ('  star-fish '  and  their  allies)  and  of  the  Ophiuroidea 
(  sand-.stars  and  'brittle  stars')  have  the  same  texture  as  those  of 
the  shell  of  Echinus.     And  this 
presents  itself,  too,  in  the  spines  or 
prickles   of    their  surface  when 
these  (as  in  the  great  Goniaster 
equestris  or  'knotty  cushion -star ') 
are  large  enough  to  be  furnished 
with  a  calcareous  framework.  An 
example  of  this  kind,  furnished  by 
the  Astrophi/ion,  is  represented  in 
fig.  621.     The  spines  with  which 
the  arms  of  the  species  of  Ophiothria:    '  '''--^IXJ^Sf 
(  brittle  star ')  are  beset  are  often 

remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  conformation  ;  those  of  0.  penta- 
J'/'y^nm,  one  of  the  most  common  kinds,  might  serve  (as  Professor 
J^.  -borbes  justly  remarked),  in  point  of  lightness  and  beauty,  as 
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models  for  the  spire  of  a  cathedral.  These  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantao-e  when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  and  viewed  by  the 
binocular  microscope  with  black-ground  illumination.  It  is  inter- 
estincT  to  remark  that  the  minute  tooth  of  Ophiolhrix  clearly  exhibits, 
with%carcely  any  preparation,  that  gradational  transition  between 
the  ordinary  reticular  structure  of  the  shell  and  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth  which  in  the  adult  tooth  of  the  Echinus  can 
only  be  traced  by  making  sections  of  it  near  its  base.  The  tooth  of 
Oiiiothrix  may  be  mounted  in  balsam  as  a  transparent  object  with 
scarcely  any  grinding  down  ,;  and  it  is  then  seen  that  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  tooth  is  formed  upon  the  open  reticular  plan  characteristic 
of  the  '  shell '  whilst  this  is  so  modified  in  the  older  portion  by  sub- 
sequent addition  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  has  a  bone-like 

'"^'^Thfcalcareous  skeletpn  is  very  highly  developed  in  the  Crinoidea 
their  stems  and  branches  being  made  up  of  a  calcai^ous  network 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  shell  of  the  Echinus.    This  is  extremely 
well  seen  not  only  in  the  recent  Pentacrinus  asterius,  a  somewhat  rare 
Inimal  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  but  also  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fossil  crinoids,  whose  remains  are  so  abundant  in  many  of  the 
older  aeolo<^ical  formations  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  these  bodies 
have  been  penetrated  in  the  act  of  f  ossilisation  by  a  mineral  inhltra- 
^CwS  seems  to  have  substituted  itself  , for  the  origmal  fabno 
Ja  rec^ularly  crystalline  cleavage  being  commonly  found  to  exist  in 
tL  f^sS  stems  of  Encrinites,  &c.  as  in  the  fossil  spines  of  Echimda) 
vet  the     organic  structure  is  often  most  perfect  y  preserved-'  In 
the  circular  stems  of  Encrinites  the  texture  of  tire  calcareous  net- 
work is  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  throughout ;  .but  m  the  pentangular 
picrinTa  certain  figure  or  pattern  is  formed  by  variations  of 
texture  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  section.^  ^ 
The  minute  structure  of  the  shells,  spines,  and  other  solid  Parts 
of  the  skeleton  of  Echinodermata  can  only  be  displayed  by  thin 
sLtions  macfe  upon  the  general  plan  already  described  m  Chapter  VI 
T^„t  ^peculiar  texture  requires  that  certain  precautions  should 
be  talen  -^in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  section  from 
be  taKen,  m        .       S  ^       the  desirable  thickness;  and  m 

'rTin     li:^^  oti^T.uCwin.,  or  other  portion  of  the 

SSss:ir.5j:ro^»^-*K'°^ 

be  roo'hed  on  one  side  by  friction  with  water  on  a  Water-of-A,. 
„  i,        ob.loo.  in  a»  mo^»  "S/CX."',  SX"  J.  in  il,.  oblique  f 

the  British  Association,  1847. 
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stone.    It  should  then,  after  careful  washing,  be  dried,  first  on  white 
blotting-paper,  afterwards  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  a  gentle 
heat,  so  that  no  water  may  be  retained  in  the  interstices  of  tlie  net- 
work which  would  oppose  the  complete  penetration  of  the  Canada 
balsam.    Next,  it  is  to  be  attached  to  a  glass  slip  by  balsam  hardened 
in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  particular  care  should  be  taken,  first,  that 
the  balsam  be  brought  to  exactly  the  right  degree  of  hardness,  and 
second,  that  there  be  enough  not  merely  to  attach  the  specimen  to 
the  glass,  but  also  to  saturate  its  substance  throughout.    The  ric^ht 
degree  of  hardness  is  that  at  which  the  balsam  can  be  with  difficulty 
mdented  by  the  thumb-nail ;  if  it  be  made  harder  than  this,  it  is 
apt  to  chip  off  the  glass  in  grinding,  so  that  the  specimen  also  breaks 
away ;  and  if  it  be  softer,  it  holds  the  abraded  particles,  so  that 
the  openings  of  the  network  become  clogged  with  them.    If,  when 
rubbed  down  nearly  to  the  required  thinness,  the  section  appears  to 
be  uniform  and  satisfactory  throughout,  the  reduction  may  be  com- 
pleted without  displacing  it ;  but  if  (as  often  happens)  some  inequality 
m  thickness  should  be  observable,  or  some  minute  air-bubbles  should 
show  themselves  between  the  glass  and  the  under  surface,  it  is  desir- 
able to  loosen  the  specimen  by  the  application  of  just  enough  heat 
to  melt  the  balsam  (special  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  production 
of  fresh  air-bubbles)  and  to  turn  it  over  so  as  to  attach  the  side 
last  polished  to  the  glass,  taking  care  to  remove  or  to  break  with 
the  needle  point  any  air-bubbles  that  there  may  be  in  the  balsam 
covering  the  part  of  the  glass  on  which  it  is  laid.    The  surface  now 
brought  uppermost  is  then  to  be    very  carefully  ground  down 
special  care  being  taken  to  keep  its  thickness  uniform  throu-h  every 
part  (which  may  be  even  better  judged  of  by  the  touch  than  by  the 
eye),  and  to  carry  the  reducing  process  far  enough,  without  carrying 
It  too  far.    Until  practice  shall  have  enabled  the  operator  to  iud-e 
of  this  by  passing  his  finger  over  the  specimen,  he  must  have  con- 
tinual recourse  to  the  microscope  during  the  latter  stages  of  his 
Z^^^^L  l'"'^'^         constantly  in  mind  that,  as  the  specimen 

will  become  much  more  translucent  when  mounted  in  balsam  and 

entte  trn..r  '  'T^"""^  P™*^'''  '^^  ^'^^^  '^^^  P^°duce  at  once  the 
enti  e  translucence  he  aims  at,  the  attempt  to  accomplish  which 
would  involve  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  the  specS  en  In 
^mounting' the  specimen  liquid  balsam  should  be  eTpl™  anS 

Wn  thJS  "  ^T'  ^".^  ''f ''''''  *°  P^-«^l»^«  air-bubbL  'or  to 
t  has  hP.n?    T'l  ir  *'^^Sl^««)  be  applied  ;  and  if,  after 

be  eas^tn  1  ^^^^^^^  ^«  ^^^'^         thick,  it  will 

favJ.  ^^^O'^e  tne  glass  cover  and  to  reduce  it  further,  care  bemc 
SykiS  on  ^'^^  P'-^P^- degree  the  balsam  which-  has  been 

often  u'seTuUo7n  f T  P^'P'^^^d  (^hich  it  is 

oxten  usetul  to  do  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  time,  or  in  order  to 

T^ZT'r'r^^'''  ^'-^"^  ^'^^'^'■""t  P-rts  of  the  ame  pine)  tWs 

"«'by"tiret"^SLut""P'^'r'  f^^^^^"^^"  ciown,'wh:rcut 
incr  of  t  !  t T'  1^  """^  preliminary  preparation  save  the  blow- 

ing of  the  calcareous  dust  from  their  surfaces,  upon  a  thick  slip  of 
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"lass  well  covered  with  hardened  balsam  ;  a  large  proportion  of  its 
surface  may  thus  be  occupied  by  the  sections  attached  to  it  the 
cMefprecStion  required  being  that  all  the  sections  come  into 
eomlly  close  contactwith  it.  Their  surfaces  may  then^be  brought 
+rnr.  P^act  level  by  rubbing  them  down,  iirst  upon  a  flat  piece  of 

id  then  upon  a  large  Water-of- Ayr  stone  whose  surface  is  '  true 
W  en  this  level  has  been  attained  the  ground  surface  is  to  be  well 
.liTed  and  dried,  and  some  balsam  previously  hardened  is  to  be 
spread  over  it,  so  as  to  be  sucked  in  by  the  sections,  a  modei^te  heat 
bS  aHhe  same  time  applied  to  the  glass  slide  ;  -ud  when  this 
hrbeen  increased  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  sections  without  over- 
eaUn'  tie  balsam,  the  sections  are  to  be  turned  oyer  one  by  one, 
so  that  tl^e  9rou«c^  surfaces  are  now  to  be  attached  to  the  glass  hp, 
snecial  care  being  taken  to  press  them  all  into  close  contact  with  it. 
£v  are  th,n  to  be  very  carefully  rubbed  down,  until  they  are 
Lariv  reduce?  to  the  required  thinness  ;  and  if  on  examinmg  them 

the  flexibility  and  absence  of  hrmness  of  the  em  e^^P^  '  ^^1^,,^- 
cepting  in  the  case  of  the  various  «P^-f ,  .^^^^X  -elo  not  find 
eoL  plates,  disposed  around  the  wal  of  the  P^^^^^'  ^^^^^^^i3ted 

-4  S!rS3XrStr;rs:E:Sive  a  feature  of  the 


Z^^^Z^  constitutes  so  distinctiv, 

I  See  hi«  memoir  in  the  Linnmn  Tramactiom,  xxv. 
Journ.  Pou.  Micros.  Soc.  1882,  p.  227. 


805 ;  see  also  Bell, 
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class  generally.'  But  a  niicroscopic  examination  of  their  integument 
at  once  brings  to  view  the  existence  of  great  numbers  of  minute 
isolated  plates,  every  one  of  them  presenting  the  characteristic  re- 
ticulated structure,  which  are  set  with  greater  or  less  closeness  in 


/  ''^^•73°'o'l\ui'i"iclea :  I,  Stichopus  Kefersteinii ;  a,  calcareous 
plate  ot  same ;  &,  c,  calcareous  plates  of  Holothitria  vagabitnda  : 
d,  the  same  of  H.  tiihabilis  ;  e,  the  same  of  H.  botellus  :  f,  of  H. 


the  substance  of  the  skin.  Various  forms  of  the  plates  which  thus 
present  themselves  in  Holothuria  are  shown  in  hg  622  In  the 
friTVA^.  of  the  long-bodied  forms  of  this  order,  which  abounds 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  which  two  species  (the  ,S'.  diqitata 
and^.  ^n^r.rens)  occasionally  occur  upon  our  own  coasts,'-*  the  cal- 
careous plates  of  the  integument  have  the  regular  form  shown  at  A 


A 


B 


^'skin^R'~fh''^"''''''°"'-?^'*^'°"°f  ^y>^"Pt"  -  A,  plate  imbedded  in 

P'tlil  ^"'^  !'•'^°^         ^^^'"^^  *he  curious  anchor-like  append-icre 

marner  .h?'*' r         *°  ^^"^^^^^^^  Pi^^«      the  foot,  n  he 

manner  shown  (in  side  view)  at  B.    The  anchor-like  appenlges 

.ec.„r°y'^&,f  ^^^^^  the  arehi- 

p.  272.  P'l-uies,  consult  K.  bemon,  Zool.  Stat.  Ncapct,  vii. 
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Broiect  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  may  be  considered  as  re- 
™ting  the  spines  of  Echiuida.    Nearly  allied  to  the  Synap  a  .s 
^Ch^lota,  the  integument  of  ^vhich  is  entirely  des  i  ute  o   '  an- 
chors'but  is  furnished  with  very  remarkable  vvheel-like  plates  ; 
IhZl  reoresented  in  fig.  (524  are  found  in  the  skm  of  CJnridota 
Sacl  a  rpTc  et  inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Ttse  ''^vSe\.'  are  objects^f  singular  beauty  and  dehcacy,  being 
especially  remarkable  for  the  very  minute  notchmg  (scarcely  to  be 
CneJ  in  the  figures  without  the  aid  o  a  -^^^^9^^^^  ::^t 
U  traceable  round  the  inner  margin  of  their   tires.     i here  can  m 
carcerany  reasonable  doubt  that  almost  every  member  of  this  class 
his  some  kLd  of  calcareous  skeleton  disposed  in  a  manner  conform- 
ab  e  to  the  examples  now  cited  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ecLd  that  the  marked  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  respectnely 
cUsthtSed  are  most  Useful  in  the  determination  o    genera  an. 
suecS^    The   plates  may  be  obtained  separately  by  the  usual 
species.     ine   pia  j  method   of   treating   the  skiu 

with  a  solution  of  potass,  and 
they  should  be  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam.  But  their  posi- 
tion in  the  skin  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  making  sections 
of  the  integument,  both  vertical 
and  parallel  to  its  surface  ;  and 
.  ,  these  sections,  when  dry,  are 
Fig.  624.— Wheel-like  plates  from  skm  ot  advantageously  mounted 

''^''^■''"^'^  .-^«-a.  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ,^bich 

their  transparence  is  greatly  increased.    All  the  objects  of  this  class 

^^^^ 

abiS^^  -rtl^^^sirs^srrii^^S^'^ 

states  of  this  class  ;  extended  investigations  of 

the  most  curious  forms  ot  these  lal^*  oy  wd,y  r 

1  No  systematic  account  of  a  ^-ie.  c,f  Hc.oj™  c^^ 
which  does  not  contain  '^'^'If  f  ^^'.^ssor  Semper's  ^rclape  der 

Figures  oi;^fZlSri::^i^  '^  ^C^Ser '  Beports,  and  the  memou-s  of 
Professors  Bell,  Ludwig,  and  taeienica.        ,.„i.ir,,lated  n 

in:) e avail ce  is  soiuetinies  a6- 
It  may  be  here  pointed  out  that  f  ^  veticu  atec     1^         ^  ^^^work 
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derful  phenomena  which  liis  researches  bi'ought  to  light,  and  to  which 
the  attention  of  microscopists  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
them  should  be  the  more  assiduously  directed,  as  even  the  most  deli- 
cate of  these  organisms  have  been  found  capable  of  such  perfect 
preservation  as  to  admit  of  being  studied,  when  mounted  as  pre- 
parations, even  better  than  when  alive.  The  larval  zooids  have,  by 
secondary  adaptations  to  their  mode  of  life,  acquired  a  type  quite 
different  from  that  which  characterises  the  adults  ;  for  instead  of  a 
radial  symmetry  they  exhibit  a  bilateral,  tlae  two  sides  being  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  each  having  a  ciliated  fringe  along  the  greater  part 
or  the  whole  of  its  length.  The 


two  fringes 


are   united   by  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  trans- 
verse  ciliated  band,    and  be- 
tween these  two  the  mouth  of 
the   zooid  is  always  situated. 
The   external    forms  of  these 
larvffi,  however,  vary  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  owing  to  the 
unequal  evolution  of  their  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
several  orders  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  the  larva 
■which  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  adult  form.  When 
the  young  begins  to  acquire  the 
•characters  of  the  fully  developed 
star-iish   and    sea-urchin,  the 
parts  which  are  not  retained 
■shrivel  up,  and  their  substance 
goes  to  feed  the  young  form. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms  of  Echinoderm  larvaj  is 
that  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Bipinnaria  (hg.  62-5), 
from  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  its  natatory  organs.  The  mouth  (a),  which  opens  in  the 
middle  of  a  transverse  furrow,  leads  through  an  esophagus,  a'  to  a 
large  stomach,  around  which  the  body  of  a  star-fish  is  developing 
Itself;  and  on  one  sicle  of  this  mouth  are  observed  the  intestinal 
tube  and  anus  (6).  On  either  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  are  .six  or  more  narrow  fin-like  appendages,  which  are  fringed 

r  sort  n?      r  1     1 P^'"'  prolonged  into 

^  sort  of  pedicle,  bilobed  towards  its  extremity,  which  also  is 

Snd      Jo  ^'-g-^-tion  of  this  larva  s'eems  complete," 

nvi  at7«    T    '  ^^T''^^'.  ^•^'■y  before  the 

Sar  hSi  t  ?r™'  P'-«««"t'^  '-^"ything  of  the  a.spect  of  the 

J^Z.!,:J,^  I  f'^'P^f  corresponding  with  the  movements  of  the 
1  bunts  of  the  Echinoidea.  The  temporary  mouth  of  the  larva  does 
not  remain  as  the  permanent  mouth  if  the  star-fish  ;  for  tl  e  «so 


Fig.  625. — Bqnnnaria  asterigera,  or  larva 
of  star-fisli :  a,  mouth  ;  «',  oesophagus ;  b, 
intestinal  tube  and  anal  orifice ;  c,  furrow 
m  wliich  the  mouth  is  situated ;  d  d',  bi- 
lobed peduncle  ;  1,  2,  3,  i,  5,  6,  7,  ciliated 
anns. 
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plmo-us  of  the  latter  enters  on  what  is  to  become  the  dorsal  side  of 
its  body  and  the  true  mouth  is  subsequently  formed  by  the  thnnung: 
•uvay  of  the  integument  on  its  ventral  surface.  The  young  star-tish 
is  separated  from  the  Bipinnarian  larva  by  the  forcible  contractions 
of  the  connecting  stalk,  as  soon  as  the  calcareous  consolidation  of  its 
integument  has  taken  place  and  its  true  mouth  has  been  formed,  but 
lon<^*before  it  has  attained  the  adult  condition  ;  and  as  its  ulterior 
de^°elopment  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  any  instance,  it  is  not 
vet  known  what  are  the  species  in  which  this  mode  of  evolution 
prevails  The  larval  zooid  continues  active  for  several  days  atter  its 
detachment  ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  perhaps  scarcely  probable, 
that  it  may  develop  another  asteroid  by  a  repetition  of  this  process 

of  g^J™^^'gV  as  i,,  other  larval  zooids  of  the  Asleroidea, 

there  is  no  internal  calcareous  framework  ;  such  a  fr^amework-^  how- 
ever is  found  in  the  larva;  of  the  EcMnoidea  ax^d  OpJnuroidea,  of 
which  the  form  delineated  in  fig.  626  is  an  example.    The  embryo 
issues  from  the  ovum  as  soon  as  it  has  attained,  by  repeated  seg- 
mentation '  of  the  yolk,  the  condition  of  the  '  mulberry  mass,  and 
Te  superficial  cells  of  this  are  covered  with  ciha  by  whose  agency 
it  swims  freely  through  the  water.    So  rapid  are  the  early  processes 
of  deTe  opment  that^o  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  intervene  between  fecundation  and  the  emersion  of  the  embryo 
Ihe  division  into  two,  four,  or  even  -S^^^ 1 ufs  ^f ter 
within  three  hours  after  impregnation.    Withm  ^.        ^^"'^  ^^^^^ 
its  emersion  the  embryo  changes  from  the  spherical  into  a  sub 
pyramidal  form  with  a  flattened  base  ;  and  m  the  centre  of  thi5 
SseTs  a  depression,  which  gradually  deepens,  so  - 
that  communicates  with  a  cavity  m  the  interior  of  the  body  whica 
?s  fuiTOunded  by  a  portion  of  the  yolk-mass  that  has  returned  to  the 
quid  granular ^tatl    Subsequently  a  «hort/nt-tinal tube  isfound 
^vdth  aS  anal  orifice  opening  on  one  side  of  the  ^^dj, , 
is  at  first  triangular,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  quadrangular  ,  ana 
ihe  an^  es  aie  greatly  prolonged  round  the  mouth  (or  base),  whilst 
Z  :;el  of  theV-.id  is  sometimes  -^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^^^ 
direction   but  is  sometimes  rounded  off  into  a  kind  ot  dome  . 
626   A?   A  1  parts  of  this  curious  body  and  especially  ite  most 
IX^L  portions,  are  strengthened  by  a  framework  of  thread-lik^ 
piojecujio  pui        ,  o  condition  the  embryo  swims  freely 

<iU  In-o-cled  by  a  sort  ot  Proboscis  tl^  -S'-  « ,;;;'£f„Tr 

m-olon^ed  into  four  slender  processes  ((/,  g,  (/,  //),shoiter  t"an  m 
luX  but  furnished  with  a  similar  -  -^Toul^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  first  indication  of  the  production  jf  the  j  ou  g  ±^chinu 
its  '  pluteus  '  is  given  by  the  tovmation  o    a  cncuk  i  d  c  h.. 
A,  c)  on  one  side  of  the  central  «  omaclM^O  '  ^     \  ^ly  become 
presents  five  prominent  tubercles  (B)>  ^^^"^  /seeking 
Elongated  into  tubular  processes,  which  miU  foim  the 
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feet '  of  the  adult.  Tlie  disc  gradually  extends  itself  over  the  stomach, 
and  between  its  tubules  the  rudiments  of  spines  are  seen  to  protrude 
(D);  these,  with  the  tubules,  increase  in  length,  so  as  to  project  against 
the  envelope  of  the  pluteus,  and  to  push  themselves  through  it;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  original  angular  appendages  of  the  pluteus 
diminish   in    size,   the  i  . 

ciliary    movement  be- 
comes less  active,  being 
superseded  by  the  actioii 
of  the  suckers  and  spines, 
and  the  mouth  of  the 
pluteus  closes  up.  By 
the  time  that  the  disc 
has  grown  over  half  of 
the  gastric  .sphere,  very 
little  of  the  pluteus  re- 
mains, except  some  of 
the   slender  calcareous 
rods,   and  the  number 
of  suckers  and  spines 
rapidly  increases.  The 
calcareous  framework  of 
the  shell  at  first  consists, 
like  that  of  the  star- 
fishes,  of  a   series  of 
isolated    networks  de- 
veloped   between  the 
cirrhi,  and  upon  these 
rest   the   first  formed 
spines  (D).     But  they 
gradually  become  more 
consolidated,  and  extend 
themselves     over  the 
granular  mass,  so  as  to 
form  the  series  of  plates 
constituting   the  shell. 
The  mouth  of  the  Echi- 
nus (which  is  altogether 
distinct  from  that  of  the 
pluteus)  is   formed  at 
that  side  of  the  granular 
mass   over  which  the 
ohell  is  last  extended  ; 
and  the  first  indication 
■  of  it  consists  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  five  cal- 


FiG.  626.— Embryonic  development  of  Echinus:  A, 
Pluteus  larva  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disc  ;  a,  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  the  four- 
pronged  proboscis ;  h,  stomach ;  c,  Echinoid  disc ; 
(I,  d,  d,  d,  four  arms  of  the  pluteus-body  ;  e,  cal- 
careous framework;  /,  cihated  \ohes  ;' g,  (/,(/,  g, 
ciliated  processes  of  the  proboscis  ;  B,  disc  with 
the  first  indication  of  the  sucking-feet;  C,  disc, 
with  the  origin  of  the  spines  between  the  tubular 
sucking-feet ;  D,  more  advanced  disc,  with  the  feet, 
g,  and  spines,  x,  projecting  considerably  from  the 
surface.  (N.B.— In  B,  C,  and  D,  the  Pluteus  is  not 
represented,  its  parts  having  undergone  no  change, 
save  in  becoming  relatively  smaller.) 


careous  concretions,  which  are  the  summits  of  the  five  portions  of 
the  framework  of  jaws  and  teeth  that  surround  it.  All  traces  of 
the  orignml  pluteus  are  now  lost  ;  and  the  larva,  which  now 
.presents  the  general  aspect  of  an  Echinoid  animal,  gradually 
augments  in  size,  multiplies  the  number  of  its  plates,  cirrhi  and 
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spines,  evolves  itself  into  its  particular  generic  and  specific  type, 
and  undergoes  various  changes  of  internal  structure,  tending  to 
the  development  of  the  complete  organism.' 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  developmental  history  of  the 
several  Echinoderm  types,  with  references  to  the  principal  memoirs 
which  treat  of  it,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XX.  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
'  Comparative  Embryology.'    In  collecting  the  free-swimming  larvae 
of  Echinodermata  the  stick-not  should  be  carefully  employed  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  the  search  for  them  is  of  course 
most  likely  to  be  successful  in  those  localities  in  which  the  adult 
forms  of  the  respective  species  abound,  and  on  warm  calm  days,  in 
which  they  seem  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
The  following  mode  of  preparing  and  mounting  them  has  been  kindly 
communicated  to  the  Author  by  Mr.  Percy  Sladen  :— '  For  killing 
and  preserving  echinoderm  zooids,  I  have  come  to  prefer  either  osmic 
acid  or  the  picro-sulphuric  mixture  of  Kleinenberg  of  one-third 
streno-th.    The  latter,  of  course,  destroys  all  calcareous  structures  ; 
but  the  soft  parts  are  preserved  in  a  wonderful  manner.    If  the 
diluted  Kleinenberg's  mixture  is  used,  let  the  zooids  remain  in  it  for 
one  or  two  hours  ;  then  wash  them  thoroughly  in  70  per  cent,  spirit, 
until  all  trace  of  acid  is  removed  ;  then  stain  ;  then  again  wash  m 
70  per  cent,  spirit,  transfer  them  to  90  per  cent,  spirit  for  some 
hours,  and  lastly  to  absolute  alcohol.    Transfer  them  from  this  to 
oil  of  cloves  ;  and  finally  mount  in  Canada  balsam  m  the  usual 
manner.    If  osmic  acid  be  used,  place  three  or  four  of  the  living 
zooids  in  a  watch-glass  of  sea-water,  and  add  a  drop  of  the  1-per-cent. 
solution     They  should  not  remain  even  m  this  weak  solution  tor 
more  than  a  minute,  and  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  in  a 
superabundance  of  35  per  cent,  spirit,  to  prevent  the  deposit  of 
crystals  of  salt  consequent  on  the  action  of  the  osmic  acid,  ihen 
transfer  the  specimens  to  70  per  cent,  spirit,  and  proceed  as  m  the 

other  case.'  .  ■  .    e  ^^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  microscopist^of  all  Echino- 
dermata is  the  Anteclon''-  (more  generally  known  -a^  Comatula)  ov 
■  'feather-star'  i^"  627),  which  is  the  commonest  existing  representa- 
tfvf  of  the^^^^^^^  of  Cri^^oidea,  or  <  lily-stars,' tliat  were 

among  the  most  abundant  types  of  this  class  in  the  earlier  epochs  of 
the  world's  history.  Like  these,  the  young  of  Antedon  is  ^taclied 
by  a  stalk  to  a  fixed  base,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  ^g-  6^^,  but 
when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  ^^  d^  off  from 
this  like  a  fruit  from  its  stalk,  and  the  animal  is  thenceforth  fiee^to 
move  through  the  ocean  water  it  inhabits.  It  can  swnn  with  con- 
sXrabL  activity  but  it  exerts  this  power  chiefly  to  gain  a  suitable 
Set^^^aclS^g  Itself  by  means  of  Jointed  pi.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
put  forth  from  the  aboral  (under)  side  of  the  central  disc  (fig.  b-- )  , 

1  A.  abbveviated  development,  in  which  th.j.  is  «o  '^^^^^^^^'^^^ 

Hcmiastcr  c.avcnwsHS  niay  be  cited  as  ^^'""l^'^^^^^^^^     Phvsiologj',  and  Development 

2  See  the  Author's  '  Researches  on  the  hti  uctuie,  ±;ujsioiog}, 
of  Antedon  rosnceus,'  Part  I.  in  Fhil.  Trans.  1806,  p.  0«1. 
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so  that,  iiotwitlistandingits  locomotive  power,  it  is  nearly  as  station- 
ary in  its  free  adult  condition  as  it  is  in  its  earlier  pentacrinoid 
stage.  The  peniacrinoid  larva  ' — first  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  V. 
Thompson,  of  Cork,  in  1823,  but  originally  supposed  by  him  to  be  a 
permanently  attached  Crinoid —form's  a  most  beautiful  object  for  the 
lower  powers  of  the  microscope,  when  well  preserved  in  fluid,  and 
viewed  by  a  strong  incident  light  (fig.  628,  3);  and  a  series  of  specimens 
in  difiierent  stages  of  development  shows  most  curious  modifications 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  various  c'bmponent  pieces 
of  its  calcareous  skeleton.  In  its  eai-liest  stage  (fig.  628,  1)  the 
body  is  inclosed  in  a  ' 
calyx  composed  of 
two  circles  of  plates, 
namely,  five  basals, 
forming    a    sort  of 


pyramid  whose  apex 

points  downwards, and 

is    attached    to  the 

highest  joint  of  the 

stem ;  amd  five  orals 

superposed  on  these, 

forming  when  closed 

a  like  pyramid  whose 
apex  points  upwards, 

but  usually  separating 
to  give  passage  to  the 
tentacles,  of  which  a 
circlet  suri'ounds  the 
mouth.  In  this  con- 
dition there  is  no 
rudiment  of  arms.  In 
the  more  advanced 
stage  shown  at  2, 
the  arms  have  begun  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  skeleton 
wnen  carefully  examined  is  found  to  consist  of  the  followincr  pieces 
as  shown  in  fig.  628,  1,  b,  b,  the  circlet  of  basals  supported  on  the 
top  ot  the  stem  ;  r\  the  circle  of _first  radials,  now  interposed  between 
tne  basals  and  the  orals,  and  alternating  with  both  ;  between  two 
ot  these  IS  mterposed  the  single  anal  plate  a  ;  whilst  they  support 
the  secona  and  the  third  radials  r^),  from  the  latter  of  ^vhich 
the  bifurcating  arms  spring  ;  finally,  between  the  second  radials  we 
see  the  five  omfe  lifted  from  the  basals  on  which  tliey  originally 
rested  by  the  interposition  of  the  first  radials.  In  the  more  advanced 

Wnn  '""'V'      1^^'  ^'^'^  «f  the  stein 

neginning  to  enlarge,  to  form  the  ceritro-dorsal  plate  (•>,  e  d),  from 

anohm-Tl!  ^'^'.""^"S  5'^  «P""g  t'^e  dorsal  cirrhi  (cir)  that  sen'e  to 
anchoi  the  animal  when  it  drops  from  the  stem  ;  this  supports  the 


FiG.  G27.—Antedon  (Comatula),  or  feather- star, 
seen  from  its  aboral  side.  - 
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Fi^  628  -Pentacrinoid  larva  of  ^nierfon.  1.  Skeleton  of  e^^^ly  P^"taenno.d 
under  birck  ground  illumination  showing  .ts  eomponen    plates    b  b, 
baBals,  articulated  below  to  the  '-g^^,  i;°'"',,t.S  pile  " ;  A',  second 
radiak,  between  two  of  winch  ^Jfj^       f^^^^^^^^^^^  s'unmut ; 

radials  ;  r3,  third  ™f-\«;g--f.,tie         T  :n'orl%Xanced  pentacrinoid 

i,^ide,S  iS.r^'l  of  t^^epaiv^of  anus  cut 
in  order  to  bring  the  mouth  and  ^  cMTied 

basals;       A       first  second  and    Im     iad.als    «,  n.^^^^  ^.^^^^-^ 
upwards  by  the  projection  of  the  vent  in  o,  o,  oi.U., 
developed  from  the  highest  joint  of  the  stem. 


s;  en; 
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hasah,  on  which  rest  the  fir.ii  radials  (?-')  ;  whilst  the  awd  plate  is 
now  lifted  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  second  radials  (?•-)  by  the 
development  of  the  anal  funnel  or  vent  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
oral  plates  are  not  at  first  ajjparent,  as  they  no  longer  occupy  their 
lirst  position  ;  but  on  being  carefully  looked  for  they  are  found  still 
to  form  a  circlet  around  the  mouth  (3,  o,  0),  not  having  undergone 
any  increase  in  size,  whilst  the  visceral  disc  and  the  calyx  in  which 
it  is  lodged  have  greatly  extended.  These  07-dl  plates  finally  dis- 
appear by  absorption  ;  while  the  hasals  are  at  first  concealed  by  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  centro-dorsal  (which  finally  extends  so  far 
as  to  conceal  the  first  radials  also)  ;  and  at  last  undergo  metamor- 
phosis into  a  beautiful  '  rosette,'  which  lies  between  the  cavity  of  the 
centro-dorsal  and  that  of  the  calyx.  In  common  with  other  members 
of  its  class,  the  Antedon  is  represented  in  its  earliest  phase  of  develop- 
ment by  a  free-swimming  '  larval  zooid  '  or  ■pseudemhryo,  which  was 
first  observed  by  Busch,  and  has  been  since  carefully  studied  hj 
Professors  Wyville  Thomson '  and  Goette.-  This  zooid  has  an 
elongated  egg-like  form,  and  is  furnished  with  transverse  bands  of 
cilia  and  with  a  mouth  and  anus  of  its  own.  After  a  time,  how- 
evei',  rudiments  of  the  calcareous  plates  forming  the  stem  and  calyx 
begin  to  show  themselves  in  its  interior  ;  a  disc  is  then  formed  at  the 
posterior  extremity  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  a  sea- weed  (very 
commonly  i«HiMiflH«),  zoophyte,  or  polyzoary  ;  the  calyx  containing 
the  true  stomach,  with  its  central  mouth  surroujided  by  tentacles,  is 
gradually  evolved  ;  and  the  sarcodic  substance  of  the  pseudembryo, 
by  which  this  calyx  and  the  rudimentary  stem  were  originally  in- 
vested, gradually  shrinks,  until  the  young  pentacrmoid  presents 
itself  in  its  characteristic  form  and  proportions.-^ 

1  'On  the  Development  of  Antedon  rosaceus'  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1865,  p.  513. 
I  Archiv  f.  Mikrosk.  Anat.  Bd.  xii.  p.  583. 

s  The  general  results  of  the  Author's  own  later  studies  of  this  most  interesting- 
type  (the  key  to  the  life-history  of  the  entire  geological  succession  of  Crinoidea)  are 
embodied  m  a  notice  communicated  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boycil  Society  for 
1876,  p.  211,  and  in  a  subsequent  note,  p.  451.  Of  the  further  contributions  recently 
made  to  our  Imowledge  of  it  the  memoir  of  Dr.  H  Ludwig  '  Zur  Aiiatomie  de'r 
Crinoideen  '  (Leipzig,  1877),  forming  part  of  his  Morphologische  Stiidien  an  Echino- 
dermeii,  is  the  most  important.  Those  who  wish  to  can-y  further  their  study  of  the 
Crmoidea  shoii^d  consult  the  two  monographs  by  Dr.  P.Herbert  Cai-penter  in  the 
UhaUenger  Reports. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


POLYZOA  AND   TUNIC  AT  A 


As  in  previous  editions  of  this  work  the  Author  followed  the  pre- 
valent habit  of  regarding  the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata  as  structurally 
allied,  and  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  entirely  recast  the  work  were 
the  two  groups  to  be  now  otherwise  dealt  with,  and  as,  finally,  there 
is  no  real  inconvenience  or  impropriety  in  discussuig  theni  m  one 
chapter,  it  is  proposed  to  continue,  with  this  word  of  warning,  the 
oricdnal  arrangement  of  the  Author.  Some  members  of  both  these 
crroups  are  found  on  almost  every  coast,  and  are  most  interesting 
■objects  for  anatomical  examination,  as  well  as  for  observation  m  the 

living  state.  ^        .  .    -d  v  i 

Polvzoa  —The  group  which  is  known  under  this  name  to  British 
naturalists  (corresponding  with  that  which  by  Continental  zoologists 
is  designated  Bryozoa)  was  formerly  ranked  as  an  order  of  zoophytes, 
and  it  has  been  entirely  by  microscopic  study  that  its  comparatively 
hioh  organisation  has  been  ascertained.  The  animals  of  the  Polyzoa, 
in  consequence  of  their  universal  tendency  to  multiplication  by 
cemmation,  are  seldom  or  never  found  solitary,  but  form  clusters  or 
colonies  of  various  kinds  ;  and  as  each  is  inclosed  m  either  a  horny 
or  a  calcareous  sheath  or  'cell,'  a  composite  structui-e  is  formed 
closely  corresponding  with  the  '  polypidom  of  a  zoophyte,  .^vh  ch  has 
been  appropriately  designated  the  polyzoary     The  -dividual  ells 
•of  the  polyzoary  are  sometimes  only  connected  with  each  othei  by 
their  common  relation  to  a  creeping  stem  or  stolon,  as  m  Layuu^ 
cula  (fi-.  629)  ;  but  more  frequently  they  bud  forth  directly,  one  t  om 
:3er,  and  extend  themselves  in  different  d-c -ns  over  pk^^^ 
surfaces,  as  is  the  case  with  Flustra',  Lepraha'  &c  {^g.  ^^O) ,  ^^  hl'-t 
not  unf;equently  the  polyzoary  develops  itself  ^^^ZiteZS 
structure  fig.  631),  which  may  even  Present  somewhat  of  the  1^^^^^^^^ 
and  massiveness  of  the  stony  corals.     Each  ^-^dividual  is  <^mpo.ed 
externally  of  a  sort  of  sac,  of  which  the  outer  tegnn^e^.t^yh.yex 
is  either  simply  membranous,  or  is  horny,  or       f.^^ ^ 
calcified,  so  af  to  form  the  cell  ;  this  im-estmg  f /  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
delicate  n.embrane,  which  closes  ts  orihce,  and  ^^h^^^'?^^      .^.^  - 
continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  ^^^"'^l  >  ^, 
the  visceral  sac,  floating  (as  it  were)  in  the  liquid  ^^^^^'^  ;\  f  ^^^^^^^ 
The  principal  features  in  the  structure  of  this  group  w  11  be  oe 
undeiSo^od  f  rom  the  examination  of  a  characteristic  exam^^ 
the  Laguvcula  repens,  which  is  shown  m  the  state  of  ^M'-^^-^^^^J,  ^ 
fi-  629,  and  in  the  state  of  contraction  at  B  and  C.    The  moutn 
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surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tubular  tentacles,  which  are  clothed  by 
vibratile  cilia  ;   these  tentacles,  in  the  species  we  are  considering,, 
vary  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  but  in  some  other  instances  t4iey 
are  more  numerous.  By 
the  ciliary  investment 
of    the  tentacles  the 
Polyzoa  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable from  those 
hydroid     polypes  to 
which    they    bear  a 
superficial  resemblance, 
and  with  which  they 
were  at  one  time  con- 
founded ;  and  accord- 
ingly, whilststill  ranked 
among  zoophytes,  they 
were  characterised  as 
ciliohrachiate.  The  ten- 
tacula  are  seated  upon 
an  annular  disc,  which 
is   termed   the  lopho- 
pliore,  and  which  forms 
the  roof  of  the  visceral 
or  perigastric  cavity  ; 
and  this  cavity  extends 
itself  into  the  interior  of 
the  tentacula,'  through 
perforations  in  the  lo- 
phophore,  as  is  shown  at 
D,  fig.  630,  representing 
a  portion  of  the  ten- 
tacular   circle    on  a 
larger  scale,  a  a  being 
the  tentacula,  h  h  their 
internal  canals,  c  the 
muscles  of  the  tentacula, 
d  the  lophophore,  and  e 
its   retractile  muscles. 
The  mouth  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  lopho- 
phore, as  shown  at  A, 
leads  to  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity  or  pharynx,  h, 
which  is  separated  from 
the  oesophagus,  d,  by  a 
valve  at  c  ;  and  this 
resophagus   opens  into 
tne  stomach, 


Fig.  629.— Structure  of  Laguiicula  rejJcns  (Van  Bene- 
den).  A,  polypide  expanded  ;  B,  polypide  retracted  ; 
C,  another  view  of  tlie  same,  with  the  visceral 
apparatus  in  outHne,  that  the  mamier  in  which  it. 
is  doubled  on  itself,  with  the  tentacular  crown  and 
muscular  system,  may  be  more  distinctly  seen : 
a  a,  tentacula;  pharyn.x ;  c,  pharyngeal  valve; 
d,  CKSophagus;  e,  stomach;  /,  its  pyloric  orifice; 
ff,  cilia  on  its  inner  surface  ;  /), 'biliary  follicles  lodged 
in  its  wall;  i,  intestine;  particles  of  excremen- 
titious  matter  ;  anal  orifice;  v»,  testis  ;  n,  ovary; 
o,  ova  lying  loose  in  the  perivisceral  cavity;  ^j,  out- 
let for  their  discharge  ;  q,  spermatozoa  in  the  peri- 
visceral cavity  ;  r,  s,  t,  v,  v,  w,  .t,  muscles.  D,  por- 
tion of  the  lophophore  more  enlarged  :  <i  a,  tenta- 
cula ;  h  b,  their  internal  canals  ;  r,  their  muscles ; 
il,  lophophore  ;  e,  its  retractor  muscles. 


«,  which 

occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  visceral  oaviey.     (In  the  Jhwer- 

T)r  'vTi'r  '^"'"'"""'cition  between  the  tentacular  and  visceral  cavities  is  denied  bv 
Dr.  VigeluiM,  who  has  recently  made  a  careful  search  for  it.  ^ 
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bankia  and  some  other  Polyzoa  a  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard  for  the 
trituration  of  the  food  intervenes  between  the  resophagus  and  the 
-true  dif'estive  stomach.)  The  walls  of  the  stomach,  h,  have  consider- 
^ible  thickness,  and  the  epithelial  cells  which  line  them  seem  to  have 
the  character  of  a  rudimentary  digestive  gland.     This,  however,  is 
more  obvious  in  some  other  members  of  the  group.     The  stomach  is 
lined  especially  at  its  upper  part,  with  vibratile  cilia,  as  seen  at  c,  (/  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  these  the  food  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
acritation  during  the  digestive  process.    From  the  upper  part  of  the 
stomach  which  is  (as  it  were)  doubled  upon  itself,  the  intestine  (i) 
opens,  by  a  pyloric  orifice,/,  which  is  furnished  with  a  regular  valve; 
within  the  intestine  are  seen  at  k  particles  of  excrementitious  matter 
which  are  discharged  by  the  anal  orifice  at  1.    No  special  circulating 
apparatus  here  exists  ;  but  the  liquid  which  fills  the  cavity  thatsur- 
'■  ^  rounds  the  viscera  con- 

tains    the  nutritive 
matter  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  thges- 
tive     operation,  and 
which   has  transuded 
through   the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal  ; 
a  few  corpuscles  of  ir- 
regular size  are  seen  to 
float  in  it.    No  other 
respiratory  organs  exist 
than  the  tentacula,  into 
whose  cavity  the  nutri- 
tive fluid  is  probably 
sent   from    the  peri- 
visceral cavity  for  aera- 
tion by  the  current  of 
water  that  is  continu- 
ally flowing  over  them. 

The  production  of 
(jemma'  or   buds  may 
take  place  either  from  the  bodies  of  the  polypides  themselves,  which 
ifwhat  alwavs  happens  when  the  cells  are  in  mutual  apposition 
or  torn  thl  connec^Lg  stem  or  '  stolon,'  where  the  cells  are  d.stin 
one  from  the  other,  as  in  Lacjunmla.    In  the  latter  case  theie  is 
first  seen  a  bud-like  protuberance  of  the  horny  external  mtegu 
ment  Tnto  whlh  the  soft  membranous  ^^^^EW^^^'^S^f^^^^^ 
':::^y  thus  formed,  however,  is  not  to  J-  - 

allies)  the  stomach  of  the  new  zooid,  ^^VVTnfhave  to  origin 
surrounding  the  digestive  -^''^'•Y''^'''\^TZ\^^^^^^^^ 
in  a  thickening  of  the  lining  "^^"^^^^'^'^^/^f  i^eT  i  the 

of  the  cavity  Into  its  interior,  and  S^'-^dually  shapes  itse  uU 

alimentary  /anal  with  its  tentacular  '-^PPf  ^^^X^eS  ex-^mpli  are 
tion  of  gemuKB  from -the  polypides  t^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^  of  the 

furnished  by  the  Flu^tra.  and  their  allies,    f.--^"^  ^^^^"^^^ 
riustra  five  such  buds  may  be  sent  off,  which  deAelop  them 


j-jg  630.— Cells  of  PoJyzoa  :  A,  MastigovlioraSyml- 
maymi;  B,  Crihrilina  figularis;  C,  Umhonula 
verrucosa. 
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iiito  new  polypides  around  it  ;  and  these  in  their  turn  produce  buds 
from  their  unattached  margins,  so  as  rapidly  to  augment  the  number 
of  cells.  To  this  extension  there  seems  no  definite  limit,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  cells  in  the  central  portion  of  the  leaf-like  expan- 
sion of  a  Flustra  are  devoid  of  contents  and  have  lost  their  vitality, 
whilst  the  edges  are  in  a  state  of  active  growth.'  Independently  of 
their  propagation  by  gemmation,  the  Polyzoa  have  a  true  sexual 
generation,  the  sexes,  however,  being  usually,  if  not  invariably,  united 
in  the  same  polypides.  The  sperm-cells  are  developed  in  a  glandular 
body,  the  testis,  hi,  which  lies  beneath  the  base  of  the  stomach,  or 
they  are  developed  from  large  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body- wall  ;  when  mature  they  rupture,  and  set  free  the  spermatozoa, 
q  q,  which  swim  freely  in  the  liquid  of  the  visceral  cavity.  The  ova, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  in  an  ovarium,  n,  which  is  lodged  in 
the  membrane  lining  the  tegumentary  sheath  near  its  outlet  or  is 
I)laced  near  the  end  of  the  crecal  process  of  the  stomach  ;  the  ova. 
Laving  escaped  from  this  into  the  visceral  cavity,  as  at  o,  are  fer- 
tilised by  the  spermatozoa  which  they  there  meet  with,  and  are 
finally  discharged  by  an  outlet  at  p,  beneath  the  tentacular  circle. 

These  creatures  possess  a  considerable  number  of  muscles,  by 
-which  their  bodies  may  be  projected  from  their  sheaths,  or  drawn 
•within  them  ;  of  these  muscles,  r,  s,  t,  u,  v,  w,  x,  the  direction  and 
points  of  attachment  sufficiently  indicate  the  uses  ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  retractors,  serving  to  draw  in  and  double  up  the  body,  to 
fold  together  the  circle  of  tentacula,  and  to  close  the  aperture  of  the 
sheath,  when  the  animal  has  been  completely  withdrawn  into  its 
interior.  The  projection  and  expansion  of  the  animal,  on  the  con- 
trary, appear  to  be  chiefly  accomplished  by  a  general  pressure  upon 
the  sheath,  which  will  tend  to  force  out  all  that  can  be  expelled  from 
it.  The  tentacles  themselves  are  furnished  with  distinct  muscular 
tibres,  by  which  their  separate  movements  seem  to  be  produced.  At 
the  base  of  the  tentacular  circle,  just  above  the  anal  orifice,  is  a  small 
body  (seen  at  A,  «),which  is  a  nervous  ganglion  ;  as  yet  no  branches 
have  been  distinctly  seen  to  be  connected  with  it  in  this  species  ;  but 
Its  character  is  less  doubtful  in  some  other  Polyzoa.  Besides  the 
independent  movements  of  the  individual  polypides,  other  movements 
may  be  observed,  which  are  performed  by  so  many  of  them  simulta- 
iieously  as  to  nidicate  the  existence  of  some  connecting  agency  ■  and 
such  connecting  agency,  it  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller,^  is  fur- 
inshed  by  what  he  terms  a  'colonial  nervous  system.'  In  a  tierin- 
iaria  having  a  branching  polyzoary  that  spreads  itself  on  sea-weeds 
over  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches,  he  states  that  a  nervous 
ganglion  may  be  distinguished  at  the  origin  of  each  branch,  and 
another  ganglion  at  the  origin  of  each  polypide-bud,  all  these 
ganglia  being  connected  together,  not  merely  by  principal  trunks 
but  also  by  plexuses  of  nerve-fibres,  which  may  be  distinctly  made 

Jlf/L^«°slrtliL'p'^  'On  Budding  in  Polyzoa,'  Quart.  Joum. 

„f  '"V"^™''''-  i»  iVw<nnann's  Archiv,  1800,  p.  811,  translated  in  Quart.  Joum 

the  vfC    'V''-  "'r.  7'-  '■         I'-       •  '  Note  on  the  Move,  km  ts  f 

ti  e  Vibracula  in  CW7;cmt  60/7//,  and  on  the  supposed  common  Nervous  S  stem 
the  Polyzoa,"  Quart.  .Tuurn.  Micros.  Set.  xviii.  p.  7.  f  Jbttm  in 
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out  with  the  aid  of  chromic  acid  in  the  cylindrical  joints  of  the  poly- 
zoary.  His  views,  however,  have  not  been  universally  accepted, 
observers  of  great  histological  experience  maintaining  that  what  he 
rfeo-ards  as  nerve-tibres  are  only  connective  tissue. 

°  Of  all  the  Polyzoa  of  our  own  coasts  the  Mflmbramporulii',  or 
'  sea-mats '  (Flustrci,  Mamhranijmra)  are  the  most  cojumon  ;  these 
present  flat  expanded  surfaces  resembling  in  form  those  of  many  sea- 
weeds (for  which  they  are  often  mistaken),  but  exhiljiting,  when 
viewed  with  even  a  low  magnifying  power,  a  most  beautiful  network, 
which  at  once  indicates  their  real  character.    The  cells  are  generally 
arrantred  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Grant  that  as 
a  sin  "le  square  inch  of  an  ordinary  Flustra  contains  1,800  such  cells, 
and  as  an  average  specimen  presents  about  ten  square  inches  of 
surface  it  will  consist  of  no  fewer  than  18,000  polypides.   The  want 
of  transparence  in  the  cell- wall,  however,  and  the  mfrequency  with 
which  the  animal  projects  its  body  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cell, 
render  the  species  of  this  genus  less  favourable  subjects  for  micro- 
scopic examination  than  are  those  of  the  Bowerhankia,  a  polyzoon 
with  a  trailing  stem  and  separated  cells  like  those  of  Laguncula,  whicl. 
is  very  commonlv  found  clustering  around  the  base  of  masses  ot 
Flustrte     It  was  in  this  that  many  of  the  details  of  the  organisation 
of  the  interesting  group  we  are  considering  were  hrst  studied  by  L>r. 
A  Farre,  who  discovered  it  in  1837,  and  subjected  it  to  a  far  more 
minute  examination  than  any  polyzoon  had  previously  received  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  of  all  the  marine  forms  yet  known 
for  the  display  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  this  type  of  organisa- 
tion    The  Alcyonidium,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  marine  forms  for  the  comparatively  large  size  of  the  tentacular 
crowns,  these,  when  expanded,  being  very  distinctly  ^-isible  to  the 
naled  Lye,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  of  the  greates    beauty  wh^ 
viewed  inder  a  sufficient  magnifying  power.    The  polyzoary  o  tins 
crenus  has  a  spongy  aspect  and  texture,  very  much  resembling  that  ot 
irta  i  Alcyoniaf  zoophytes,  for  which  it  might  readily  be  tnistaken 
when  L  contained  animals  are  all  withdrawn  into  their  eel  s  :  when 
^^lese  are  expanded,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  two  is  altogether 
different  as  the  mikute  plumose  tufts  which  then  issue  from  the 
s^face  of  the  AlcyonidiuiJ;,  making  it  look  as  if  it  ™  eo^^red  with 
most  delicate  downy  film,  are  m  striking  contrast  \Mth  the  laigei 
sdicUookin  "^^^^^^^      oJ the  Alcyoniun,.  The  opacity  of  the  polyzoai-y 
of  the  Alcyonklium  renders  it  quite  unsuitable  for  the  examination  o 
rnvthiit  Torrthan  the  tentacular  crown  and  the  ^sophagus  which 
tt  S™ounts  the  stomach  and  the  remainder  of  the  visceral  appa- 
ratu  W  alw^^^^^  retained  within  the  cell.    It  furnishes,  howe^er 
rmit'beautifu/object  for  the  binocular  ^^J^^^^^^^ 
with  all  its  polypides  expanded.^    Several  of  the  tlesh-^^atel  ^^oi^^ 
IifpecuJSrFy  inLestinl  subjects  for  microscopic  examination,  alike 

1  See  his  >neu,oi.  'On  the  Minute  Structure  of  some  of  the  Higher  Forms  of 
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on  account  of  the  remarkable  distinctness  with  which  the  vai'ious 
parts  of  their  organisation  may  be  seen  and  the  very  beautiful  man- 
ner in  which  their  ciliated  tentacula  are  arranged  upon  a  deeply 
crescentic  or  horse -shoe -shaped  lophophore.  By  this  peculiarity  the 
fresh-water  Polyzoa  are  distinguished  from  the  marine  ;  and  they, 
with  the  marine  lilMbdopJeura,  may  be  further  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  an  epistome,  or  movable  process  above  the  mouth, 
whence  Professor  Allman  calls  them  the  Phylactolmnata,  as  com- 
pared with  the  others  which  are  G'ymnolmnata,  or  have  no  eiaistome. 
The  cells  of  the  Phylactolmnata  are  for  the  most  part  lodged  in  a 
sort  of  gelatinous  sub-stratum  which  spreads  over  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  sometimes  forming  masses  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
in  the  very  curious  and  beautiful  Cristatella  the  polyzoary  is  un- 
attached, so  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  freely  through  the  water. ' 

In  the  marine  Polyzoa,  constituting  by  far  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  class,  the  anus  either  opens  outside  (Ectoprocta)  or 
within  (Entoprocta)  the  circlet  of  tentacles  ;  the  former  comprise 
tliree  groups  : — I.  Glieilostomata,  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  cell  is 
sub-terminal,  or  not  quite  at  its  extremity  (fig.  630),  is  somewhat 
crescentic  in  iovm,  and  is  furnished  with  a  movable  (generally  mem- 
branous) lip,  which  closes  it  when  the  animal  retreats.   This  includes 
a  large  part  of  the  species  that  most  abound  on  our  own  coast,  not- 
withstanding their  wide  differences  in  form  and  habit.     Thus  the 
polyzoaries  of  some  (as  Flustra)  are  horny  and  flexible,  whilst  those 
of  others  (as  Eschara  and  Rete-pora)  are  so  penetrated  with  calcareous 
matter  as  to  be  quite  rigid  ;  some  grow  as  independent  plant-like 
structures  (as  Bugula  and  Gemellaria),  wliilst  others,  having  a  like 
arborescent  form,  creep  over  the  surfaces  of  rocks  or  stones  (as 
Hippothoa)  ■  and  others,  again,  have  their  cells  in  close  apposition, 
and  form  crusts  which  possess  no  definite  figure  (as  is  the  case  with 
Lepralia  and  Memhranipora).    II.  The  second  order,  Cydostomata, 
consists  of  those  Polyzoa  which  have  the  mouth  at  the  termination  of 
tubular  calcareous  cells,  without  any  movable  appendage  or  lip  (fig. 
631).  This  includes  a  comparatively  small  number  of  genera,  of  which 
Grisia  and  TuhuUpora  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  species 
that  occur  on  our  own  coasts.    III.  The  distinguishing  character  of 
the  third  order,  Ctenostomata,  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  comb- 
like circular  fringe  of  bristles,  connected  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
around  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  when  the  animal  is  projected  from  it' 
this  fringe  being  drawn  in  when  the  animal  is  retracted.    The  poly- 
zoaries of  this  group  are  very  various  in  character,  the  cells  being 
sometimes  horny  and  separate  (as  in  Farrella  and  Bowerbankia), 
sometimes  fleshy  and  coalescent  (as  in  Alcyonidium).    IV.  In  the 
Entoprocta,  which  are  represented  by  Loxosoma  and  PediceUina 
and  are  doubtless  the  most  archaic  of  the  true  Polyzoa,  the  lopho- 
phore is  produced  upwards  on  the  back  of  the  tentacles,  unitino- 
them  at  their  base  in  a  sort  of  muscular  calyx,  and  giving  to  the 
animal  when  expanded  somewhat  the  form  of  an  inverted  bell,  like 

published  by  the  Ray  Society,  18r.7  ;  and  J.  JuUien,  '  Blonogianhie  des  BrTOzSa 
^^o.xxAoyxGQ,' Bull.  Soc.Zool.  da  France,  x.'o.  OX.  "  ^'^yo'so'^ies 
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that  of  VoHicdla  (fig.  537).   As  the  Polyzoa  altogether  resemble 
hvdroicl  zoophytes  in  their  habits,  and  are  found  in  the  same  locahties 
it  is  not  requisite  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  .said 
respecting  the  collection,  examination,  and  mounting  of  this  very 
interesting  class  of  objects.' 

A  larc^e  proportion  of  the  Cheilostomata  are  furnished  with  very 
peculiar  motile  appendages,  which  are  of  two  kinds  avicularta  aud 
vihracula.  The  avicularia  or  '  bird's  head  processes,  so  named  from 
the  striking  resemblance  they  present  to 

when  highly  differentiated, 
'sessile'  upon  the  angles 


or  margins  of  the  cells, 
that  is,  are   attached  at 
once  to  them  without  the 
intervention  of  a  stalk,  as 
at  A,  being  either  'pro- 
jecting' or  'immersed' ;  but 
in  the  genera  Bugula  and 
Bicellaria,  where  they  are 
present   at   all,  they  are 
'pedunculate,'  or  mounted 
on  foot-stalks  (B).  Under 
one  form  or  the  other,  they 
are  wanting  in  but  few  of 
the   genera   belonging  to 
this  order  ;  and  their  pre- 
sence or  absence  furnishes 
valuable  characters  for  the 
discrimination  of  species. 
Each  avicularium  has  two 
'mandibles,'  of  which  one 
is  fixed,  like  the  upper  jaw 
-Pig  631 -a,  portion  of  Bicellaria.  ciUata,  en-  of  a  bird,  the  other  mov- 
lareed;  B,  one  of  the  '  bird's-head '  processes  of   g^i^^g^  like  its  lower  jaw  ;  the 
Bugida  avicidaria,  more  higlily  magnified,  and  opened  and  closed 

seen  in  the  act  of  graspmg  another.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  muscles 

Catalogue  of  ''^^ f  '^'tnd  S  Keuntniss  der 

Hincks'  British  Marine  Polyzoa,        .^"^  ^'t*''^'^^'^  t,,e  ,„oro  important 

Bryozo«V  in  Zeitschr^ftS.  ^f^f Re^^.t'onX P^^^^  Challeuger 

recent  publications  ^^^'^'^y  ""''L^.V^^^fand  Dev^  ol  LcvoBoma^  and  'On 

voyage  ;  Mr.  Harmer,  '  On  the  Stiuotme  and  IJeyeiopi  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

Ihe  Life-history  of  Pedicelhna,'  m  «VEmbrvot^re  desBryozod  Lille,  1877, 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclojncdta  Butanmca. 
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thcat  the  bristles  project  beyond  it,  and  being  dnawn  back  wlien  the 
mandible  closes.    The  avicularia  keep  up  a  continual  snapping  action 
during  the  life  of  the  polyzoary  ;  and  they  may  often  be  observed  to 
lay  hold  of  minute  worms  or  other  bodies,  sometimes  even  closing 
upon  'the  beaks  of  adjacent  organs  of  the  same  kind,  as  shown  at  B. 
In  the  pedunculate  forms,  besides  the  snapping  action,  there  is  a 
■continual  rhythmical  nodding  of  the  head  upon  the  stalk  ;  and  few 
spectacles  are  more  cui'ious  than  a  portion  of  the  polyzoary  of 
•  Bugnla  avicularia  (a  very  common  British  species)  in  a  state  of 
active  vitality,  when  viewed  under  a  power  sufficiently  low  to  allow 
a  number  of  these  bodies  to  be  in  sight  at  once.     It  is  still  very 
doubtful  what  is  their  precise  function  in  the  economy  of  the  animal — 
whether  it  is  to  retain  within  the  reach  of  the  ciliary  current  bodies 
that  may  serve  as  food,  or  whether  it  is,  like  the  Pedicellariaj  of 
Echini,  to  remove  extraneous  particles  that  may  be  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  polyzoaiy.    The  latter  would  seem  'to  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  vibr-acida,  which  are  long  bristle-shaped  oi'gans  (fig.  630, 
A),  each  one  springing  at  its  base  out  of  a  sort  of  cup  that  contains 
muscles  by  which  it  is  kept  in  almost  constant  motion,  sweejaing 
slowly  and  carefully  over  the  surface  of  the  polyzoary,  and  removing 
what  might  be  injurious  to  the  delicate  inhabitants  of  the  cells  when 
their  tentacles  are  protruded.    Out  of  191  species  of  Cheilostouiatous 
Polyzoa  described  by  Mr.  Busk,  no  fewer  than  126  are  furnished 
either  with  avicularia,  or  with  vibracula,  or  with  both  these  organs.^ 
Tanicata. — The  zoological  position  of  the  Tunicata,  which  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  great  discussion,  appears  to  be  now  approxi- 
mately settled  ;  the  study  of  their  development  has  shown  that 
they  are  provided  with  a  notochord,  and  that  their  nervous  system 
follows  the  course  which  is  characteristic  of  what  are  often  called 
Vertebrata,  but  should  better  be  called  Chordata.     As  the  noto- 
chord is  always  restricted  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  the 
Tunicata  may  be  called  Urochordata.     In  all  (except,  perhaps, 
Appenclicularia)  there  are  distinct  signs  of  degeneration.  They  have 
been  named  Tunicata  from  the  inclosureof  their  bodies  in  a  'tunic,' 
which  is  sometimes  leathery  or  even  cartilaginous  in  its  texture,  and 
which  sometimes  includes  calcareous  spicules,  whose  forms  are  often 
very  beautiful.    They  are  often  found  to  resemble  the  Polyzoa  in 
their  tendency  to  produce  composite  structures  by  gemmation  ;  but  in 
their  habits  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  inactive,  exhibiting 
scarcely  anything  comparable  to  those  rapid  movements  of  expansion 
and  retraction  which  it  is  so  interesting  to  watch  among  the  Polyzoa  ; 
whilst,  with  the  exception  of  the  Salpichf.  and  other  floating  species 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  seas  warmer  than  those  that  surround  our 
coast,  and  the  curious  Appe^idicidaria  to  be  presently  noticed,  they 
are  rooted  to  one  spot  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives. 
The  larger  forms  of  the  Asc.idian  group,  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
ot  the  class,  are  always  solitary  ;   not  propagating  by  gemmation, 

,„„i'  Mr  G.  BuHkV  '  Remarks  on  the  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Avicuhirian 
and  Vibracu  ar  Organs  of  Poly.oa '  in  Tran,.    Micro,.  Sor.  ser.  ii.  vol    i  ™ 

nu'atio^il'of  h/rwl  '  ''"'.i  "^'^  Avicuhu-iun  Mandible  in  the  deter-' 

nunation  of  the  Cheilostomatous  Bryozoa,'  Journ.  Boy.  Micros.  Sac.  (2),  v.  p.  774, 
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except  in  the  case  of  the  ClavelinidiP.  Although  of  special  importance 
to  the  comparative  anatomist  and  the  zoijlogist,  this  group  does  not 
afford  much  to  interest  the  ordinary  microscopist,  except  ni  the  pecu- 
liar actions  of  its  respiratory  and  circulatory  apparatus.  In  common 
with  the  composite  forms  of  the  group,  the  solitary  Ascidians  have 
a  lar^e  l^ranchial  sac,  with  fissured  walls,  resemblnvg  that  shown  m 
fias  632  B  and  634  ;  into  this  sac  water  is  admitted  by  the  oral 
orifice,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  caused  to  pass  through  the 
fissures  by  the  agency  of  the  cilia  with  which  they  are  frniged,  into 
•X  surrounding  chamber,  whence  it  is  expelled  through  the  atnopore 
or  opening  of  the  mantle.     This  action  may  be  distinctly  watched 
through  the  external  walls  in  the  smaller  and  more  transparent 
soecies  •  and  not  even  the  ciliary  action  of  the  tentacles  of  the  Polyzoa 
affords  a  more  beautiful  spectacle.  It  is  peculiarly  remarkable  m  one 
species  that  occurs  on  our  own  coasts,  the  CoreUa  parallel  off  ram7,ia 
in  which  the  wall  of  the  branchial  sac  is  divided  into  a  number  ot 
areolae,  each  of  them  shaped  into  a  shallow  funnel ;  and  round  one 
of  these  funnels  each  branchial  fissure  makes  two  or  three  turns  of  a 
sDiral     When  the  cilia  of  all  these  spiral  fissures  are  in  active  moye- 
B?ent  at  once,  the  effect  is  most  singular.    Another  most  remaAab  e 
phenomenon  presented  throughout  the  group,  and  well  seen  m  the 
solitTiT  Ascidlan  just  referred  to,  is  the  alternat^on  m  the  direction 
of  the  circulation.     The  heart,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
?lnchiarsac  has  its  one  end  connected  with  the  principal  trunk 
Sg  to?S  b^dy  and  the  other  with  that  leading  to  the  branchial 
sac      At  one  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blood  flows  from  the 
respiratory  apparatus  to  the  end  of  the  heart  m  which  its  trunk 
n  naSs,  wMch  then  contracts  so  as  to  drive  it  through  the  sys- 
te  Smnk  to  the  body  at  large  ;  but  after  this  course  has  been  main- 
Sed  for  a  time  the  heart  creases  to  pulsate  for  a  moment  or  two, 
ancnhe  course  is  reversed,  the  blood  flowing  into  the  heart 
Se  body  ™ally,  and  beii^g  propelled  to  the  branchial  sac.  After 
thr^sed  course  has  continued  for  some  time  anotlier  pause 
0   urs  and  he  first  course  is  resumed.     The  length  of  time  m  er- 
venhi  between  the  changes  does  not  seem  by  any  means  constant. 
IHs  iuSlTstated  at  from  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes  m  the  com- 
?osTte  forms    but  in  the  solitary  Corella  paraUelogrammai^  species 
Te  y  comron'in  Lamlash  Bay,  Arran),  tlie  Author  has  repate^^ 
,         1  o..  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  some 

Stances  h  1  f  ie^  tt  ciZlation  go  o.  to.  half  an  1k.u,-,  o,-  evea 

rj:.eaSy  cUsoe.  J.Ithout  ..section  «  »  -s  -^^^^^^^^^^^ 

oH^S^ch  t„e  to...n  ot  .,,c  co„.- 

>  S.e  Mi.,  i.  A„«.  of  N„.  BM.        iii.  vol  =.i.  MS,  p.  .t^7 .  »a  H.nck  ,« 

Jonrn.  Linn.  Soc.  ix.  p.  838. 
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posite  mass  and  the  anatomy  of  a  single  individual  are  displayed  in 
tig.  632.  Its  clusters  appear  almost  completely  inanimate,  exhibiting 
no  very  obvious  movements  when 
irritated  ;  but  if  they  be  placed 
when  fresh  in  sea-water  a  slight 
pouting  of  the  oritices  will  soon  be 
perceptible,  and 


a  constant  and 
energetic  series  of  currents  will  be 
found  to  enter  by  one  set  and  to  be 
ejected  by  the  other,  indicating  that 
all  the  machinery  of  active  life  is 
going  on  within  these  apathetic 
bodies.  In  the  family  Polyclinidai 
to  which  this  genus  belongs  the 
body  is  elongated,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  regions  :  the  thorax 
(A),  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
respiratory  sac  ;  the  abdomen  (B), 
which  contains  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus ;  and  the  post-abdomen  (C),  in 
wliich  the  heart  and  generative 
organs  are  lodged.  At  the  summit 
of  the  thorax  is  seen  the  oral  orifice, 
c,  which  leads  to  the  branchial  sac  e  ; 
this  is  perforated  by  an  immense 
number  of  slits,  which  allow  part  of 
the  water  to  pass  into  the  space 
between  the  branchial  sac  and  the 
muscular  mantle.    At  k  is  seen  the 


Fig.  032.— Compouiul  mass  oiAmaroucimn  proliferiim  with  the  oimtomv  of  a 
single  zooid:  A,  thorax;  B,  abdomen;  C,  post-abdomen;  c,  oral  orifice ; 
«,  branchial  sac  ;  /,  thoracic  blood-vessel ;  i,  atriopore  ;  projection  ovev- 
iiangmg  it;  y  nervous  ganglion;  /,-,  resophagus;  I,  stomach  surrounded  bv 
digestive  tubuh  ;  m,  intestine  ;  n,  anus  opening  into  the  cloaca  formed  bv 
the  mantle  ;  o,  heart ;  o ,  pericardium ;  p,  ovarium ;  p',  egg  ready  to  escape  ; 
q,  testis ;  r,  spermatic  canal ;  r',  termination  of  this  canal  in  the  cloaca. 

esophagus,  which  is  continuous  with  the  lower  part  of  the  pha- 
ryngeal cavity  ;  this  leads  to  the  stomach,  I,  wliich  is  surrounded 
t)y  glandular  follicles;  and  from  this  passes  off  the  intestine,  m  wliich 
terminates  at  n  in  tlie  vent.    A  current  of  water  is  continually 
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drawn  in  through  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  ciha  of  tlie  bran- 
chial sac  and  of  the  aUmentavy  canal  ;  a  part  of  this  current  passes 
throu<^h  the  fissures  of  the  branchial  sac  into  the  peribranchial 
cavity  and  thence  into  the  cloaca  ;  whilst  another  portion,  entering 
the  stomach  by  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  pharyngeal  sac, 
nasses  through  the  alimentary  canal,  giving  up   any  nutritive 
materials  it  may  contain,  and  carrying  away  with  it  any  excre- 
nentitious  matter  to  be  discharged  ;  and  this  having  met  the 
respiratory  current  in  the  cloaca,  the  two  mingled  currents  pass  forth 
together  by  the  atrial  orifice,  i.  The  long  post-abdomen  is  principally 
occupied  by  the  large  ovariun,,^;,  which  contain  ova  m  various  stages, 
of  development.    Those,  when  matured  and  set  free,  find  their  way 
into  the  cloaca,  where  two  large  ova  are  seen  (one  ^^^^^ed  and 
the  other  immediately  below  it  waiting  for  expulsion     In  this  posi- 
t  on  they  receive  the'  fertilising  infiuence  from  the   estis,  q  whix^h 
dischargL  its  products  by  the  long  spermatic  canal  r,  that  opens  into 
the  cloaca  r'.    At  the  very  bottom  of  the  post-abdomen  we  find  the 
heait  Tinclosed  in  its  pericardium,  o'.    In  the  group  we  are  now 
con  iderii^g  a  number  of  such  animals  are  imbedded  together  m  a 
so^of  "elatinous  mass,  and  covered  with  an  integument  common  to- 
them  alt    the  composition  of  this  gelatinous  substance  is  remarkable 
Is  i^cliding  celluloL,  which  gei.erally  ranlcs  as  y^Se^'^J^^^^; 
The  mode  in  which  new  individuals  ^^^/^^^fP^^h^^Ws  of  Sose 
the  extension  of  stolons  or  creeping  stems  from  the  bases  ot  those 
pi^vW;  existing  ;  and  from  each  of  these  «f  o-  b^^^^^ 
be  nut  forth  every  one  of  which  may  evolve  itself  into  the  likeness 
of  tle  stodrfromwhichitproceec^^^^  and  may  in  its  turn  increase 
and  multiply  after  the  same  fashion.  _ 

In  the  family  of  Didemnians  the  post-abdomen  is  absent,  the  heart 

towards  the  solitary  species  '  <  social '  Asci- 

nearly  the  same,  but  the  zooids  are  ^""Ply  ^^m^^^^^^^^^^      ^  ^^^t  their 

Jones,  in  the  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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pides  of  Laguncula,  the  chief  diftereuce  being  that  a  regular  cir- 
culation takes  place  through  the  stolon  in  the  one  case,  such  as  has 
no  existence  in  the  other.  A  better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
living  actions  of  the  Ascidians  can  scai'cely  be  found,  than  that  wliich 
is  afforded  by  the  genus  Ferophora,  first'  discovered  by  jV'I  r.  Lister, 
which  occurs  not  unfrequently  on  the  south  coast  of  England  and  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  living  attached  to  sea-weeds,  and  looking  like  an  assem- 
blage of  minute  globules  of  jelly,  dotted  with  orange  and  brown,  and 
linked  by  a  silvery  winding  thread.  The  isolation  of  the  body  of 
each  zooid  from  that  of  its  fellows,  and  the  extreme  transparence  of 
its  tunics,  not  only  enable  the  movements  of  fluid  within  the  body  to 
be  distinctly  discerned,  but  also  allow  the  action  of  the  cilia  that 
border  the  slits  of  the  respiratory  sac  to  be  clearly  made  out.  This 
sac  is  perforated  with  four  rows  of  narrow  oval  openings,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  water  that  enters  its  oral  orifice  escapes 


Fig.  633. — Boirtjllus  violaceus :  A,  cluster  on  tlie  surface  of  a  Pucus ; 
B,  portion  of  the  same  enlarged. 

into  the  space  between  the  sac  and  the  mantle,  and  is  thus  dis- 
charged immediately  by  the  atrial  funnel.  Whatever  little  particles, 
animate  or  inanimate,  the  current  of  water  brings  flow  into  the 
sac  unless  stopped  at  its  entrance  by  the  tentacles,  which  do  not 
appear  fastidious.  The  particles  which  are  admitted  usually  lodge 
somewhere  on  the  sides  of  the  sac,  and  then  travel  horizontally  until 
they  arrive  at  that  part  of  it  down  which  the  current  proceeds  to  the 
■entrance  of  the  stomach,  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  ; the 
sac.  Minute  animals  are  often  swallowed  alive,  and  have  been 
observed  darting  about  in  the  cavity  for  some  days,  without  any  ap- 
parent injury  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  creature  which  incloses 
them.  In  general,  however,  particles  which  are  unsuited  for  reception 
into  the  stomach  are  rejected  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  mantle 
(or  muscular  tunic),  the  atriopore  being  at  the  same  time  closed,  so 
that  they  are  forced  out  by  a  powerful  current  through  the  oral 
orifice.  The  curious  alternation  of  the  circulation  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  class  generally  may  be  particularly  well  studied  in 
Perophora.    The  creeping  stalk  that  connects  the  individuals  of 
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any  group  contains  two  distinct  canals,  whicli  send  off'  branches 
into  esich  peduncle.  One  of  these  branches  terminates  in  the  heart, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  contractile  dilatation  of  the  principal 
trunk  ;  this  trunk  subdivides  into  vessels  (or  rather  .mmses,  which  are 
mere  channels  not  having  proper  walls  of  their  own),  of  which  some 
ramify  over  the  respiratory  sac,  branching  oft"  at  each  of  the  passages 
between  the  oval  slits,  whilst  others  are  first  distributed  to  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  to  the  soft  surface  of  the  mantle.  All 

these  reunite  so  as  to  form 
a  trunk,  which  passes  to  the 
peduncle  and  constitutes  the 
returning  branch.  Although 
the  circulation  in  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  is  brought 
into  connection  by  the  com- 
mon stem,  yet  that  of  each 
is  independent  of  the  rest, 
continuing  when  the  current 
through  its  own  foot-stalk  is 
interrupted  by  a  ligature  ; 
and  the  stream  Avhich  re- 
turns from  the  branchial 
sac  and  the  viscera  is  then 
poured  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  heart  instead 
of  entering  the  peduncle. 

The  development  of  the 
Ascidians,  the  early  stages 
of  which  are  observable 
whilst  the  oxa,  are  still 
within  the  cloaca  of  the 
parent,  presents  some  phe- 
nomena of  much  interest 
to  the  microscopist  which 
alone  can  be  noticed  here. 
After  the  ordinary  repeated 
segmentation  of  the  yolk, 
whereby  a  '  mulberry  mass ' 
is  produced,  a  sort  of  ring 
is  seen  encircling  its  central 
portion  ;  but  this  soon 
shows  itself  as  a  tapering 
tail-like  prolongation  from 
one  side  of  the  yolk,  which 
gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  detached  from 
it,  save  at  the  part  from 
which  it  springs.  Either 
whilst  the  egg  is  still  within 
the  cloaca,  or  soon  after  it  has  escaped  from  the  vent,  its  envelope 
bursts,  and  the  larva  escapes,  and  in  this  condition  it  presents  ^eiy 


Fig.  634. — Diagi-ammatic  longitudinal  section  of 
Ascidia  showing  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels, 
the  branchial  sac,  the  alimentary  canal,  &c. 
from  the  left  side  :  hr.si.,  branchial  siphon ; 
at.si.,  atrial  siphon;  t.,  test;  7n.,  mantle; 
br.s.,  branchial  sac;  l^.br.,  peribranchial 
cavity;  cl,  cloaca;  n.g.,  nerve  ganglion; 
tn.,  tentacle ;  gl,  neural  gland  ;  ce.a.,  oeso- 
phageal aperture ;  st.,  stomach  ;  i.,  intestine ; 

rectum;  a.,  anus;  ov,  genital  organs; 
(7.(7.,  genital  ducts;  h.,  heart;  c.sj}.,  cardio- 
splanchnic  vessel;  v.t.,  vessel  to  the  test; 
t.k.,  terminal  knob  on  vessel  in  test;  v.t., 
vessel  from  the  test;  v.st,  vessel  to  the 
stomach  &c. ;  v.iii.,  vessel  to  the  mantle  ; 
v.vi'.,  vessel  from  the  mantle  ;  (l.v.,  dorsal 
vessel ;  tr.,  transverse  vessel  of  branclual 
sac;  l.v.,  fine  longitudinal  vessel  of  branchial 
'sac;  sg.,  stigmata  of  branchial  sac;  I'.v., 
ventral  vessel;  br.c,  branchio-cardiac 
vessel;  S2).br.,  splanchno-branchial  vessel. 
(After  Herdman.) 
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much  the  appearance  of  a  tadpole,   tlie  tail  being  straightened 
out,  and  propelling  the  body  freely  through  the  water  by  its  lateral 
strokes.   The  centre  of  the  body  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  liquid  yolk, 
and  this  is  continued  into  the  interior  of  three  prolongations  which 
extend  themselves  from  the  opposite  extremity,  each  terminating  in  a 
sort  of  sucker.   After  swimming  about  for  some  hours  with  an  active 
wriggling  movement,  the  larva  attaches  itself  to  some  solid  body  by 
means  of  one  of  these  suckers  ;  if  disturbed  fi'om  its  position,  it  at 
tirst  swims  about  as  before  ;  but  it  soon  completely  loses  its  activity, 
and  becomes  permanently  attached  ;  and  important  changes  manifest 
themselves  in  its  interior.     The  organs  and  tissues  which  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  the  future  animal  are  gradually  drawn  back,  so  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  concentrated  into  one  mass ;  and  the  tail,  now  con- 
sisting only  of  the  gelatinous  envelope,  is  either  detached  entire  from 
the  body  by  the  contraction  of  the  connecting  portion,  or  withers, 
and  is  thrown  oQ'  gradually  in  shreds.    The  shaping  of  the  internal 
organs  out  of  the  yolk  mass  takes  place  very  rapidly,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  _  the  second  day  of  the  sedentary  state  the  outlines  of  the 
branchial  sac  and  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  may  be  traced,  no 
external  orifices,  however,  being  as  yet  visible.   The  pulsation  of  the 
heart  is  first  seen  on  the  third  day,  and  the  formation  of  the  branchial 
and  anal  orifices  takes  place  on  the  fourth,  after  which  the  ciliary 
currents  are  immediately  established  through  the  branchial  sac  and 
alimentary  canal.    The  embryonic  development  of  other  Ascidians, 
solitary  as  well  as  composite,  takes  place  on  a  plan  essentially  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  a  free  tadpole-like  larva  being  always  produced 
m  the  first  instance  with  the  curious  exception  of  some  species  of 

_  This  larval  condition  is  represented  in  a  very  curious  adult  free 
swimming  form,  termed  AjyppMclicularia,  which  is  frequently  to  be 
taken  witli  the  tow-net  on  our  own  coasts.  This  animal  has  an  oval 
or  flask-like  body,  which  in  large  specimens  attains  the  lenoth  of 
one-fifth  of  an  inch,  but  which  is  often  not  more  than  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  that  size.  It  is  furnished  with  a  tail-like  appendao-e 
three  or  four  times  its  own  length,  broad,  flattened,  and  rounded  at 
Its  extremity  ;  and  by  the  powerful  vibrations  of  this  appendage  it 
IS  propelled  rapidly  through  the  water.  The  structure  of  the  body 
diflers  greatly  from  that  of  the  Ascidians,  its  plan  being  much  simpler  • 
in  particular,  the  pharyngeal  sac  is  entirely  destitute  of  ciliated 
branchial  fissures  opening  into  a  surrounding  cavity  ;  but  two  canals, 

l,ortancl^,tm'Yl,^^■^^'^  development  of  Ascidians  derived  a  new  interest  and  im- 
n?.pi,^       cliscoyery,  made  by  Kowalevsky  in  1807,  that  their  free-swimniinl 
W     P  '''^"Z  "^'•''""g  parallehsm  to  vertebrate  embryos,  in  exhibitinr"he 
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one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  .stomach,  are  prolonged  from 
it  to  the  external  surface  ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  long  cilia  ^s■lth 
which  these  are  furnished,  in.  conjunction  with  the  cilia  ot  the 
branchial  sac,  a  current  of  water  is  maintained  through  its  cavity 
From  the  observations  of  Professor  Huxley,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  direction  of  this  current  is  by  no  means  constant  ;  since  although 
it  usually  enters  by  the  mouth  and  passes  out  by  the  ciliated  cana  s, 
it  sometimes  enters  by  the  latter  and  passes  out  by  the  former.  The 
caudal  appendage  has  a  central  axis  (notochord),  above  and  below 
wldch  is  a  riband-like  layer  of   muscular  hbres  ;  a  nervous  cord, 
studded  at  intervals  with  minute  ganglia,  may  be  traced  along  it*, 
whole  length.  By  Mertens,  one  of  the  early  observers  of  this  animal, 
7t  was  said  to  be  furnished  with  a  peculiar  gelatinous  envelope  or 
Haus  (house),  very  easily  detached  from  the  body,  and  capable  of 
bS^"  i4  Lmed  after  having  been  lost.     Notwithstanding  the  great 
numbeii  of  specimens  which  have  been  studied  by  Muller,  Huxley^ 
ieuckart,  and  Gegenbaur,  neither  of  these  excellent  obsep-ei^  ha. 
met  with  this  appendage  ;  but  it  has  been  since  seen  by  Piofessoi 
SmIn,\vho  dScribes^t'as  an  egg-shaped  f ^^g;  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  body  is  imbedded,  the  tail  alone  being  tree  >  ^f^f.^'^^  ™ 
<.idP  of  the  central  plane  there  radiates  a  kind  of  double  tan,  ^^lncn 
elmf  to  be  forLdV  a  semicircular  membranous  lamina  folded  up^^^ 
S     It  is  surmised  by  Professor  Allman,  with  much  probabilit 
tti  this  curious  appen/age  is  '  nidamental,  ^-^l^y^'^:^:^:, 
development  and  protection  of  the  young  ;  but  on  ^^^^  *  y  meet 
observations  are  much  needed  ;  and  ^^^J  °  7JJ"eln 

with  Appendicularia  furnished  with  its  •house  X 
to  determine  its  structure  and  its  relations  to  the  body  ot  tlie 

animal.' 

1  For  details  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  ^^;a,^Z^uZaW^ 

Trans,  for  1851,  and  in  .f--»- /^f 'g^f eSlurts^^^ 

Allman  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  vii.  185.),p.  »0  '  ^^-^  Untersuch  ungen.  Heft.  n. 
^eitschrift,  Bd.  vi.  1855,  p.  406  ;  Le^okwt  s  ^ooioff^  J  ^^^^^ 

1854;  and  Fol's' Etudes  sur  les  ^VV^^^^^^^^sLt^^^^ 

1872,  p.  57.  For  the  r«HJcaia  generally,  '^^f^f^^"'!."^"?,,'^;^^^^  article, 
Cvciop.  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  '  Obser^■a- 

"^unicati,'  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  '-^/°/-«^_^.;?ter  v  voi™c\:  ^53,  p.  153  ;  and 
tionson  the  British  Tmnca  a' 

Mr.  Hancock's  memoir '  On  the  Anatomy       Ph>  swl^p  J  «  knowledge  have  been 

of  the  Linnea.n  Society,  vol  ix.  p.  309.  ,^^^^^f^,^Xon  the  forms  collected  by  H.M.S. 
recently  made  by  Professor  H^I^'-^"' ^^^^^^Y^X  and  Julin  (seeespe- 

Challenger  should  be  consiilted,  '^"^\^y.fXJ/^^  Boule,  '  Becherches  sur  les 

cially  theirmemoirsin  the  ^-^-^-J^^f^^^Xt  M«^<7/«,  ii- ;  Seeliger, 

Ascidies  simples  des  ctes  de  ^^"^^"°?',„f  "'2;cidien,'  Jenaische  Zcitschr.  xvni. 
'Die  Entwickelungsgesclnchte  --^er  Socmen  Asck^^  Entwickelung  der 

p.  528;  Salensky,  'Neue  Untersuchu  gen  ubei  -^'^  f'^  ^J^^u,,,,;,,, . Die  Arten  des 
klpen,'  mttl>  Zool.  ^  F^uZ  nn,I  Flora  des  Golfes  vo„ 

GiMnng  Doholum  im  Golfe  von  weapei, 

Nea.pel,  x. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

MOLLUSC  A  AND  BEACHIOFODA 

The  various  forms  of  '  shell-fish,'  with  their  '  naked  '  or  shell-less- 
allies,  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  objects  of  interest  to  the  micro- 
scopist,  of  which,  however,  the  greater  joart  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads — namely  (1)  ihe  structure  of  the  shell,  which  is  most 
interesting  in  the  Conchifera  (or  Lamellibranciiiata)  and  Brachio- 
PODA,  in  both  of  which  classes  the  shells  are  '  bivalve,' while  the  animals 
difier  from  each  other  essentially  in  genei-al  plan  of  structure  ;  (2) 
the  structure  of  the  tongtie  or  2)alate  of  the  Gastropoda,  most  of  which 
have  '  univalve '  shells,  others,  however,  being  '  naked '  ;  (3)  the 
develojmiental  history  of  the  embryo,  for  the  study  of  which  certain 
of  the  Gastropods  present  the  greatest  facilities.  These  three  subjects, 
therefore,  will  be  first  treated  of  systematically,  and  a  few  miscella- 
neous facts  of  interest  will  be  subjoined. 

Shells  of  Mollusca. — These  investments  were  formerly  regaixled 
as  mere  inorganic  exudations,  composed  of  calcareous  particles,, 
cemented  together  by  animal  glue  ;  microscopic  examination,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  they  possess  a  definite  structure,  and  that  this 
structure  presents  certain  very  remarkable  variations  in  some  of  the 
groups  of  Avhich  the  molluscous  series  is  composed.  We  shall  fiii'st 
describe  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  structure- 
of  the  ordinary  bivalves,  taking  as  a  type  the  group  of  Margaritaceoi^ 
which  includes  the  Meleagrina  or  '  pearl  oyster '  and  its  allies,  the- 
common  Finna  ranking  among.st  the  latter.  In  all  these  shells  we 
readily  distinguish  the  existence  of  two  distinct  layers  ;  an  i>xter7ial, 
of  a  brownish  yellow  colour  ;  and  an  internal,  which  has  a  pearly 
or  '  nacreous  '  aspect,  and  is  commonly  of  a  lighter  hue. 

The  structure  of  the  outer  layer  may  be  conveniently  studied  in 
the  shell  of  Finna,  in  which  it  commonly  projects  beyond  the  inner, 
and  there  often  forms  lamina;  sufliciently  tl'iin  and  transparent  to 
exhibit  its  general  cliaracters  without  any  artificial  reduction.  If  a 
small  portion  of  such  a  lamina  be  examined  with  a  low  magnifyino- 
power  by  transmitted  light,  each  of  its  surfaces  will  present  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  honeycomb  ;  whilst  its  broken  edge  exhibits 
an  aspect  whicli  is  evidently  filn-ous  to  tlie  eye,  but  wliich,  wlien 
examined  under  the  microscope  with  reflected  light,  i-eseml)les  that 
of  an  assemblage  of  segments  of  basaltic  columns  (fig.  638).  This 
outer  layer  is  thus  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  prisms 
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having  a  tolerably  uniform  size,  and  usually  presenting  an  approach 
to  the  hexagonal  sliape.  These  are  arranged  perpendicularly  (or 
nearly  so)  to  the  surface  of  the  lamina  of  tlie  shell  ;  so  that  its  thick- 
ness is  formed  by  their  length,  and  its  two  surfaces  by  their  extremi- 
ties. A  more  satisfactory  view  of  these  prisms  is  oljtained  by  grinding 
down  a  lamina  until  it  possesses  a  high  degree  of  transparence,  the 

prisms  being  then  seen  (fig. 
635)  to  be  themselves  com- 
posed of  a  very  homogeneous 
substance,  but  to  be  sepa- 
rated    by     definite  and 
strongly   marked   lines  of 
division.      When    such  a 
lamina  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  dilute  acid,  so  as 
to  dissolve  away  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a  tolerably 
firm  and  consistent  mem- 
brane is  left,  which  exhibits 
the  prismatic  structure  just 
as    perfectly   as    did  the 
original  shell  (fig.  636),  its 


Fig.  U35.— Section  of  shell  of  Pinna,  taken 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  its  prism. 


hexagonal  divisions  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  waUs  of 
the  cells  of  the  pith  or  bark  of  a  plant.  By  making  a  section  of  _  the 
shell  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  prisms 
cut  in  the  direction  of  their  length  (fig.  637)  ;  these  are  frequently 
aeen  to  be  marked  by  delicate  transverse  stria  (tig.  638)  closely  re- 
sembling those  observable  on  the  prisms  of  the  enamel  of  teeth,  to 
which  this  kind  of  shell-structure  may  be  considered  as  bearing  a 
very  close  resemblance,  except  as  regards  the  minerahsmg  ingredient. 

If  a  similar  section  be  de- 
calcified by  dilute  acid  the 
membranous  residuum  will 
exhibit  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  walls  of  prism- 
atic cells  viewed  longitu- 
dinally, and  will  be  seen  to 
be  more  or  less  regularly 
marked  by  the  transverse 
striai  just  alluded  to.  It 
sometimes  happens  in  re- 
cent but  still  more  com- 
monly in  fossil  shells,  that 
the  decay  of  the  animal 
membrane  leaves  the  con- 
tained prisms  without  any  connecting  medium;  as  they/ijc  *he" 
quite  isolated,  they  can  be  readily  detached  one  ^  i,  Htions 

iach  one  may  be  observed  to  be  marked  by  the  like  sti  ation  , 
which,  when  a  suflficiently  high  magnifying  power  is  j^^ed  aie  seen 
to  be  minute  grooves,  apparently  resulting  from  a  t'nckemng  of  tJie 
intermediate  wall  in  those  situations.    These  appearances  seem  best 


Fio.  63G. — Membranous  basis  of  the  same. 
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accounted  for  by  supposing  that  each  is  lengthened  by  successive- 
additions  at  its  base,  tlie  lines  of  junction  of  which  correspond  with 
the  transverse  striation  ;  and  this  view  con-esponds  well  with  the 
fact  that  the  shell-membrane  not  unfrequently  shows  a  tendency  to 
split  into  thin  laminas  along  the  lines  of"  striation  ;  whilst  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  an  excessively  thin  natural  lamina  lying  between 
the  thicker  prismatic  layers,  with 
one  of  which  it  would  have 
probably  coalesced,  but  for  some 
accidental  cause  which  pi'eserved 
its  distinctness.  That  the  prisms 
are  not  formed  in  their  entire 
length  at  once,  but  that  they  are 
progressi^-ely  lengthened  and 
consolidated  at  tlieir  lower  ex- 
tremities, would  appear  also 
from  the  fact  that  where  the 
shell  presents  a  deep  colour  (as 
in  Pinna  nigrina)  this  colour 
is  usually  disposed  in  distinct 
strata,  the  outer  portion  of  each 


Fig. 


G37. — Section  of  the  shell  of  Pinna, 
in  the  direction  of  its  prisms. 


layer  being  the  part  most  deeply 
tinged,  whilst  the  inner  extremities  of  the  prisms  are  almost  colour- 
less. 

This  '  prismatic '  arrangement  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the- 
shells  of  Pinna  and  its  allies  has  been  long  familiar  to  concholo- 
gists,  and  regarded  by  them  as  the  result  of  crystallisation.  When 


Fig.  R38.— Oblique  section  of  prismatic  shell-substance. 

it  was  first  more  minutely  investigated  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  '  and  the 
Author,  and  was  shown  to  be  connected  with  a  similar  arrangement 
ni  the  membranous  residuum  left  after  the  decalcification  of  the  shell- 
substance  by  acid,  microscopists  generally   agreed  to  regard  it  as  a 

Trnl?'mll  ^'"V^'"''*^  "f.  ^^''ells  of  Molluscous  and  Conchiferous  Animals,'  in 
J.iana.  Micros.  Soc.  ser.  i.  vol.  i.  Inii,  p.  128. 

1844  and  ^J,'!^^'^^'''"^"!""  structure  of  Shells '  in  Jieports  of  British  Association  for 
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'  calcified  epidermis,'  tlie  long  prismatic  cells  being  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  epidermic  cells  in  piles,  and  giving 
-their  shape  to  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  within  them. 
The  profress  of  inquiry,  however,  has  led  to  an  important  modifica- 
tion of  this  interpretation,  the  Author  being  now  disposed  to  agree 
with  Professor  Huxley '  in  the  belief  that  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
shell  is  formed  as  an  excretion  from  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  and 
that  the  horny  layer  which  in  ordinary  shells  forms  their  external . 
envelope  or  '  periostracum,' ^  being  here  thrown  out  at  the  same  time 
with  the  calcifying  material,  is  converted  into  the  likeness  of  a 
cellular  membrane  by  the  pressure  of  the  prisms  that  are  formed  by 
crystallisation  at  regular  distances  in  the  midst  of  it.     The  pecu- 
liar conditions  under  which  calcareous  concretions  form  themselves 
in  an  organic  matrix  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr  Ramey 
iind  Dr.  W.  M.  Ord,  of  whose  researches  some  account  will  be  given 

ThelwiemflHayer  of  the  shells  of  the  Margaritacecn  ^nd  some 
other  families  has  a  '  nacreous '  or  iridescent  lustre,  which  depends 
(as  Sir  D  Brewster  has  shown  3)  upon  the  striation  of  its  surface 
with  a  series  of  grooved  lines,  which  usually  run  nearly  parallel  to 
«ach  other  (iig.  639). '    As  these  lines  are  not  obliterated  by  any 
amount  of  polisiiing,  it  is  obvious  that  their  presence  depends  upon 
sZething  peculiar  in  the  texture  of  this  substance,  and  not  upon 
anv  mere  siperficial  arrangement.  When  a  piece  of  the  nacre  (com- 
monly knowi  as  '  mother-of-pearl ')  of  the  Meleagpna  or  pearl-oyster 
is  carefully  examined,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  lines  are  produced 
bv  the  croppin-  out  of  laminae  of  shell  situated  more  or  less  obliquely 
^o^he  p  aToAhe  surface.  The  greater  the  cZ^.  of  these  lamin«.,  the 
closer  will  their  edges  be  ;  whilst  the  less  the  angle  which  they  make 
with  the  surface,  the  wider  will  be  the  interval  between  the  lines 
When  the  sectioi\  passes  for  any  distance  in  the  plane  of  a  lamma,  no 
liles  wi  11  present  themselves  on  that  space.  And  thus  the  appearance 
oTa  sict ion  of  nacre  is  such  as  to  have  been  aptly  compared  by  Sir  J. 
Hersche  to  the  surface  of  a  smoothed  deal  board,  in  which  the  woody 
layers  are  cut  perpendicularly  to  their  surface  m  one  part,  and  nearly 
iSir  plane  Fn  inother.    Sir  D.  Brewster  (loc.  cU.)  appears  to  have 
sup^osecf  that  nacre  consists  of  a  multitude  of  layei.  ^^..^^  o 
limp  alternatincr  with  animal  membrane,  and  that  the  piesence  oi 
^S^  .:l^'edl.^^^  on  the  most  highly  polished  --f-e  is  due  to  the 
weaHn-  away  of  the  edges  of  the  animal  lamina',  whdst  those  of  the 
rK2^.slamin.Wdout  If 

surface  however,  indicates  a  distinct  layer  of  shell-substance,  a  a  eiy 
thin  section  of 'mother-of-pearl  'ought  to  contain  many  hundred 
laminL,  h^  accordance  with  the  number  of  lines  upon  its  surface. 

.  See    his  article,  ■  Tegumentavy  Organs^  in  Cycloj>.^ia  of  Anatcny  and 
mysMogy,  ^^VV]en.e^^^^^^^^  membrane  covering  the  surface  of 

.a;»:^M^t^tL^— ^  aea  in 

3  P  nl.  Trans.  1814,  p.  397.— -ine  ^'i"-  ^  i,ntt-mi«  hv  drawing  closolv  approxi- 

■were  strxick. 
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these  being  frequently  no  more  than  -.J^yiYtli  of  an  inch  apart.  But 
when  the  nacre  is  treated  with  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  its  cal- 
careous portion,  no  such  repetition  of  membranous  layers  is  to  be 
found  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  piece  of  nacre  be  the  product  of  one 
act  of  shell  formation,  there  is  but  a  single  layer  of  membrane.  This 
layer,  however,  is  found  to  present  a  more  or  less  folded  or  plaited 
arrangement,  and  the  lineation  of  the  nacreous  surface  may  perhaps 
be  thus  accounted  for.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  pearls, 
■which  are  rounded  concretions  projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell  of  Meleagrina,  and  possessing  a  nacreous  structure  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  '  mother-of-pearl.'  Such  concretions  are  found  i^ 
many  other  shells,  especially  the  fresh-water  mussels,  Unio  andvlno- 
don  ;  but  these  are  usually  less  remarkable  for  their  pearly  lustre  ; 
and,  when  formed  at  the  edge  of  the  valves,  they  may  be  partly  or 


Fig.  639. — Section  of  nacreous  lining  of  shell  of  Meleagrina 
■margaritifera  (Pearl-oyster). 

even  entirely  made  up  of  the  prismatic  substance  of  the  extei-nal 
layer,  and  may  be  consequently  altogether  destitute  of  the  pearly 
character. 

In  all  the  genera  of  the  Margaritacecn  we  find  the  external  layer 
•of  the  shell  prismatic,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  the  internal 
layer  being  nacreous.  But  it  is  only  in  the  .shells  of  a  few  families 
of  bivalves  tliat  the  combination  of  organic  with  mineral  components 
is  seen  in  the  same  distinct  form  ;  and  these  families  are  for  the  most 
part  nearly  allied  to  Pinna.  In  the  Unionida'-  (or  'fresh-water 
mussels  ')  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shell  is  made  up  of  the 
internal  or  '  nacreous '  layer ;  but  a  uniform  stratum  of  prismatic 
substance  is  always  found  between  the  nacre  and  the  periostracum, 
really  constituting  the  inner  layer  of  the  latter,  tlie  outer  being 
simply  horny.  In  the  Ostreacea',  (or  oyster  tribe),  also,  the  greater 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell  is  composed  of  a  '  sub-nacreous ' 
substance,  representing  the  inner  layer  of  the  shells  of  Margaritaceie, 
its  successively  formed  laminre,  however,  having  very  little  adhesion 
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to  each  other  ;  and  every  one  of  these  laminse  is  bordered  at  its  free 
ed"e  by  a  layer  of  the  prismatic  substance  distinguished  by  its 
brownish-yellow  colour.  In  these  and  some  other  cases  a  distinct 
membranous  residuum  is  left  after  the  decalcification  of  the  prismatic 
layer  by  dilute  acid  ;  and  this  is  most  tenacious  and  substantial, 
where  (as  in  the  Margaritacea-)  there  is  no  proper  periostracum. 
Generally  speaking,  a  thin  prismatic  layer  may  be  detected  upon  the 
external  surface  of  bivalve  shells,  where  this  has  been  protected 
by  a  periostracum,  or  has  been  prevented  in  any  other  manner 
from  undergoing  abrasion  ;  thus  it  is  found  pretty  generally  ui 
Chama,  Trigonia,  and  Solen,  and  occasionally  in  Ayiorma  and  Fecten. 

In  many  other  instances,  however,  nothing  like  a  cellular  struc 
ture  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  delicate  membrane  left  after  decal- 
cification ;  and  in  such  cases  the  animal  basis  bears  but  a  very  small 
Droportion  to  the  calcareous  substance,  and  the  shell  is  usually  ex- 
^   ^  tremely  hard.     This  hardness  ap- 

pears to  depend  upon  the  mineral 
arrangement  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  for  whilst  in  the  prismatic 
and  ordinary  nacreous  layer  this 
has  the  crystalline  condition  of 
calcite,  it  can  be  shown  in  the  hard 
shell  of  Pholas  to  have  the  arrange- 
ment of  nrrago7iite,  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  made  e^'i- 
dent  by  polarised  light.  A  very 
curious  appearance  is  presented  by 
a  section  of  the  large  hinge-tooth 
of  Mya  arenaria  (fig.  6-iO),  m 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime  seems 
to  be  deposited  in  nodules  that 
possess  a  crystalline  structure  re- 
sembling that  of  the  mineral 
termed  wavellite.  Approaches  to 
this  curious  arrangement  are  seen  in  many  other  shells. 

There  are  several  bivalve  shells  which  almost  entirely  consist  o 
what  may  be  termed  a  suh-nacreous  substance,  ^l^^;^  P«f f 
surfaces  being  marked  by  lines,  but  these  Imes  being  destitut^^^^^ 
that  regularity  of  arrangement  which  is  necessary  to  p  oduce  t  e 
iridescent  lustre.     This  is  the  case,  for  example,  ;-th  ^0 st  of  the 
Fectinidre  (or  scallop  tribe),  also  with  some  of  the  ^  f '^^^^^^^^ 
mussel  tribe),  and  with  the  common  Oyster      In  ^^'^  j;^*.?,^ ' 
of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  bivalve  shells,  however,  t^^ie  is  n^^^ 
JheLst  approach  to  the  nacreous  aspect;  " or  is  there  a  ij^lnng 
that  can  be  described  as  definite  structure;  f      *^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
left  after  its  decalcification  is  usually  a  structureless  basement 

™^"inary  account  of  the  mode  of  growth  fJ^^^X' 
bivalve  Mollusca-that  they  are  progressively  en  ar^ged      ^'^^  3^ 
sition  of  new  lamina^,  each  of  which  is  in  contact  ^vlth  the  mteina 
surface  of  the  preceding,  and  extends  beyond  it-does  not  expiess 


Fig.  640. 


— Section  of  hinge-tooth  of 
Mya  arenaria. 
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the  whole  truth  ;  for  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  most  shells 
are  composed  of  two  layers  of  very  different  texture,  and  does  not 
specify  whether  both  these  layers  are  thus  formed  by  the  entire 
surface  of  the  '  mantle  '  whenever  the  shell  has  to  be  extended,  or 
whether  only  one  is  produced.     An  examination  of  fig.  641  will 
clearly  show  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  efiected.  This  figure 
represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  valves  of  Unto  occidens,  taken  per- 
pendicularly to  its  surface,  and  passing  from  the  mai'gin  or  lip  (at 
the  left  hand  of  the  figure)  towards  the  hinge  (which  would  be  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  right).     This  section  brings  into  view  the 
two  substances  of  which  the  shell  is  composed,  traversing  the  OLiter 
or  prismatic  layer  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  its  prisms,  and 
passing  through  the  nacreous  lining  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
into  vieM-  its  numerous  laminje,  separated  by  the  lines  a  a',  b  b',  c  c', 
kc.    These  lines  evidently  indicate  the  successive  formations  of  this 


i'  ^'f  ^-T-^si-tioal  section  of  the  lip  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
Hhell  of  TJnio:  a,  &,  c,  successive  formations  of  the  onter 
prismatic  layer ;  a',  h',  c',  the  same  of  the  inner  nacreous  layer. 

Iciyer,  and  it  maybe  easily  shown  by  tracing  them,  toAvards  the 
hmge  on  the  one  side  and  towards  the  margin  on  the  other,  that  at 
every  enlargement  of  the  shell  its  whole  interior  is  lined  by  a  new 
nacreous  lamnia  in  immediate  contact  with  that  which  preceded  it 
Ihe  number  of  such  lamina;,  therefore,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  shell 
indicates  the  number  of  enlargements  which  it  has  undergone  The 
outer  or  prismatic  layer  of  the  growing  shell,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
only  formed  where  the  new  structure  projects  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  old  ;  and  thus  we  do  not  find  one  layer  of  it  overlapping  another, 
except  at  the  lines  of  junction  of  two  distinct  formations.  When  the 
shell  has  attained  its  full  dimensions,  however,  new  lamince  of  both 
layers  still  continue  to  be  added,  and  thus  the  lip  becomes  thickened 
by  successive  formations  of  prismatic  structure,  each  being  applied 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  preceding,  instead  of  to  its  free  margin 
A  like  arrangement  may  be  well  seen  in  the  Oyster,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  successive  layers  have  but  a  comparatively  slio-ht 
adhesion  to  each  other.  ^  t^"^ 

The  shells  of  Terebratula'  and  of  most  other  Brachiopoch  are 
aistingmshed  by  peculiarities  of  structure  which  differentiate  them 
from  tho.se  of  the  Mollusca.  When  thin  sections  of  them  are 
mcroscopically  examined,  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  lone  flat- 
tened prisms  (fig.  642,  A,  b),  which  are  arranged  with  such  obHquity 
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tint  their  rounded  extremities  crop  out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shdliri  fabricated  (tile-Hke)  manner  (a).  All  true  TerebrM^, 
both  recent  and  fossil,  exhibit  another  very  remarkable  pecuhanty 
namely  the  perforation  of  the  shell  by  a  large  number  of  canals, 


B 


B 


Fxa  internal  surface,  a,  and  oblique  section  &  of  Jell  of  WalcIJ.ei.na 

australis  ;  B,  external  surface  of  the  same. 

diameter  is  greatest  towards 
the   external  surface,  where 
they  sometimes  expand  sud- 
denly, so  as  to  become  trum- 
pet-shaped ;  and  it  is  usually 
narrowed     rather  suddenly 
Avhen,  as  sometines  happens, 
a  new  internal  layer  is  formed 
as  a  lining  to  the  preceding 
(fia.  643,  A,  d  d).    Hence  the 
diameter  of  these  canals,  as 
shown  in  different  transverse 
sections  of  one  and  the  same 
_  „   shell,  will  vary  accordmg  to 
Fig.  6i3.-Vertical  sections  of  shell  of  TTaW-  ^^^^  j,,  thickness  which 

noinda  «-^-^«'*«tlata  oXes  the  section  happens  to  tra- 
openi..g  by  ^-Xri^T'^'^tZl.^'^^^-^-.  at  ^^,3^.  The  shells  of  difte^nt 
r.l^to^nortSe^s;  and  showing  at  B  ^^^.^^^  ^^^forated  Braclao- 
a'bifurcation  of  the  canals.  ^^^^^^^   liowever,  present  very 

.triking  diversities  in  the  si^and  —  ^^^J^^^^f 
by  sections  ^^^^^^J^^  %s.  644-6.16.  These 

kind  are  given  for  the  s^i^^  01  cu   i  ,         prolongations  of 

canals  are  occupied  in  he  Inang^^^^^^^^^       ^^^.^^  ^J^^^  ^ 

the  mantle,  wliose  ^^s  corresponding  in  appearance  with 

cells  and  granules  wluc  f  om  ts^^^^^^^  P  ^^'^^^^  perhaps 
the  fluid  contained  m  the  gieat  smube 
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be  considered  to  be  the  animal's  blood.  Of  their  special  function  in 
the  economy  of  the  animal  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  probable  idea  ; 
but  it  is  intei-esting  to  remark  (in  connection  with  the  liypotliesis  of 
a  relationship  betM'een  Brachiopods  and  Polyzoa)  that  they  seem  to 
have  their  parallel  in  extensions  of  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  many 
species  of  Flnstra,  Escharn,  Leiyralia,  etc.  into  passages  excavated  in 
the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  polyzoary.  Professor  SoUas  '  finds  in 
the  centre  of  these  prolongations  an  axial  fibre  which  can  be  traced 
backwards  to  the  nerve-cells  of  the  mantle  ;  at  the  distal  end  is  a 
terminal  cell  which  is  connected  by  a  fibril  Avith  the  axial  fibre,  and 
is  covered  externally  by  a  transparent  chitinous  layer  ;  save  for  the 
absence  (or  the  unproved  presence)  of  pigment  cells  we  should  be 
justified  in  regardmg  the  processes  as  organs  which  are  sensitive  to 
Juminous  impressions. 

In  the  family  RhynchoneUidcK,  Avhich  is  represented  by  only 


Fig.  Qii. 


Fig.  (545. 


Fig.  046. 


Fig.  644.— Horizontal  section  of  sliell  of  Terehratiila  bidlata  (fossil,  Oolite). 
^If-  "  »  Megerlia  lima  (fossil,  Chalk). 

JJIG.  bib.  „  Sjnriferina  rustrata.  (Triixasic). 

six  rec;ent  .species,  but  which  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
fossil  Brachiopods,  these  canals  are  almost  entirely  absent  •  so 
that  the  uniformity  of  their  presence  in  the  Terebrntulidn-,  and  their 
general  absence  in  the  Ehynchonellidii',  supplies  a  character  of 
great  value  m  the  discrimination  of  the  fossil  shells  beloncrii^^ 
to  these  two  groups  respectively.  Great  caution  is  necess!ary° 
However,  m  applying  this  test  ;  mere  surface  markings  cannot  be 
re  led  on  ■  and  no  statement  on  this  point  is  worthy  of  reliance, 
winch  IS  not  based  on  a  microscopic  examination  of  th'in  Rections  of 
trie  sliell.  in  the  families  Sjnriferidai  and  Strophomenida',  on  the 
otlier  hand  some  species  pos.se;s  the  perforations,  whilst  others  are 
destitute  of  them  ■  so  that  their  presence  or  absence  there  serves  only 
to  mark  out  subordinate  groups.  This,  however,  is  what  holds  good 
in  regai-fl  to  characters  of  almost  every  description  in  otlicr  depart- 
ments of  natural  history ;  a  character  wliich  is  of  fundamental 
mportance  from  its  close  relation  to  the  general  plan  of  organisation 
iu  anotC"^'  '"'"'^      constancy,  of  far  less  account 

^  Free.  Boy.  Dublin  Boc.  v.  81s. 

on  th^^nwLTl''"'''?"  '^coimt  of  the  Author's  rosearohoa  on  this  grnnnsoo  hi.nionioir 
th,  subject,  forming  part  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Davi.ls,  n's  .l/om'Jvy/M -^^/Ir 
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There  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  amount  of  diversity  in  the 
structure  of  the  shell  in  the  class  of  Gastropodii,  a  certain  typical 
nlan  of  construction  being  common  to  by  far  the  greater  number  ot 
them     The  small  proportion  of  animal  matter  contained  m  most  ot 
these  shells  is  a  very  marked  feature  in  their  character,  and  it  . 
serves  to  render  other  features  indistinct,  since  the  residuum  left 
•ifter  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  matter  is  usually  so  imperfect  as 
to  crive  no  clue  whatever  to  the  explanation  of  the  appearances  shown 
bv°sections.     Nevertheless,  the  structure  of  these  shells  is  by  no 
means  homogeneous,  but  always  exhibits  indications  more  or  less 
Sear,  of  a  definite  arrangement.    The  '  porcellanous  shells  are  com- 
posed of  three  layers,  all  presenting  the  same  kind  of  structure,  but 
each  differing  fi'om  the  others  in  the  mode  m  which  this  is  disposed 
Foi  each  layer  is  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  thin  laminae  placed 
side  by  side,  which  separate  one  from  another,  apparently  in  the 
planefof  rh^mboidal  cleavage,  when  the  shell  is  fractured  ;  and,  as 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bowerbank,  each  of  these  lamina,  con- 
Sts  of  a  series  of  elongated  spicules  (considered  by  him  as  prismatic 
cell  fi  led  with  carbonate  of  lime)  lying  side  by  side  m  close  apposi- 
tion   and  these  series  are  disposed  alternately  m  contrary  direction 
so  as  to  intersect  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles,  though  sti  1 
Wino  in  parallel  planes.    The  direction  of  the  planes  is  differen 
however  in  the  three  layers  of  the  shell,  bearing  the  same  relatio 
lo  Id  'other  as  have  those  three  sides  of  a  ^^'^^ ^^^^f} 
other  at  the  same  angle  ;  and  by  this  arrangement,  ^-l^^'^^j  J^^^^^ 
seen  in  the  fractured  edge  of  the  Cyprcea  or  any  similar  shell  thaj 
n  th  n  sections,  the  strength  of  the  shell  is  greatly  augmented  A 
sLi  aJ  arrangement,  obviously  answering  the  same  purpose,  has 
be^n  showrbrMiV(now  Sir)  John  Tomes  to  exist  m  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  of^Rodentia,  and  by  Professor  Rolleston  m  that  of  the 

''''ih^  prineip^-1  departures  from  this  plan  of  structure  -e  ^seen  ji, 
Vni.Un  Chiton  Hakotis,  Turbo  and  its  allies,  and  m  the  nakea 
Sfst  oro  1  both  terrestrial  and  -arme,  have 

Sme  r idiln'ent  oL  shell.     Thus  in  the  ^on^^onsing^  -/  ^ 

that  dehneated  m  fag.  640.  in  the  epi^^fij  ^  calcareous  spicules, 
species  of  DoHs,  on  ^^^^  f^^'^'^'f' -ith  each 
generally  lying  in  parallel  ^^7^^^°"?' .^f  .^^^^  pS  5  and  these 
Sther,  giving  firmness  to  «!^VtlV  tut rd  lil'e  the '  spicules  of 
are  sometimes  covered  with  small  tubeicies,  iiKt 

BriMsh  Fossil  Braclnopocla,  P^^^f^^^f  «^^t?^£^oS5S¥ 
renmrlcabk  example  of  the  V-\^^-^<=^^[^^^'^^^^^      l,em  to  be  gener.ca Uy  d.f- 
in  distiiiguishing  .hellH  whose  s  «c  me  sho^^^^  supposed  to  be  not 

.  fereut,  whilst  from  their  exteiMial  .7"^°""^ ^  /{.'^^J^id  in  the  -47,-1.  Xal.  H^'^t- 
only  <enencall!/  hni  specif  calb/  identical,        be  tomia 
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Gonjonia.  They  may  be  separated  from  the  soft  tissue  in  wliich 
they  are  imbedded  by  means  of  caustic  potasii  ;  and  wlien  treated 
with  dilute  acid,  whereby  the  calcareous  matter  is  dissolved  away, 
xiw  organic  basis  is  left,  retaining  in  some  degree  the  form  of  the 
original  spicule.  This  basis  seems  to  be  a  cell  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
its  formation,  being  an  isolated  jDarticle  of  protoplasm  without  wall 
or  cavity,  and  the  close  correspondence  between  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  thin  sections  of  various  univalve  shells,  and  tlie  forms  of 
the  spicules  of  i)o)'is,  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  even  the 
most  compact  shells  of  this  group  are  constructed  out  of  the  like 
elements,  in  a  state  of  closer  aggregation  and  more  definite  arrange- 
ment, with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  layer  of  more  sjiheroidal 
liodies  of  the  same  kind,  like  those  foi-ming  the  vestigial  shell  of 
Limax. 

The  structure  of  shells  generally  is  best  examined  by  making 
sections  in  difierent  planes  as  nearly  parallel  as  may  be  possible  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  shell,  and  other  sections  at  right  angles  to  these  ; 
tlie  former  may  be  designated  as  horizontal,  the  latter  as  vertical. 
Nothing  need  here  be  added  to  the  full  directions  for  making  such 
sections  which  have  already  been  given.  Many  of  them  arc  beautiful 
and  interesting  objects  for  the  polariscope.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion may  also  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  surfaces  pre- 
sented hj  fracture.  The  membranous  residua  left  after  the  decalci- 
fication of  the  shell  by  dilute  acid  may  be  mounted  in  weak  spirit  or 
in  Goadby's  solution. 

The  animals  composing  the  class  of  Cephalopoda  (cuttle-fish  and 
nautilus  tribe)  are  for  the  most  part  unpossessed  of  shells  ;  and  the 
structure  of  the  few  that  we  meet  with  in  the  genera  Faiitilus,  Argo- 
nauta  ('  paper  nautilus  '),  and  Spirula  does  not  present  any  peculi- 
arities that  need  here  detain  us.  The  rudimentary  shell  or  sepiostaire 
of  the  common  cuttle-fish,  however,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  'cuttle-fish  bone,'  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  and  remarkable 
structure,  such  as  causes  sections  of  it  to  be  very  interesting  micro- 
.scopic  objects.  The  outer  shelly  portion  of  this  body  consists  of 
horny  layers,  alternating  with  calcified  layers,  in  which  last  may  be 
seen  an  hexagonal  arrangement  somewhat  corresponding  with  "tliat 
shown  in  fig.  640.  The  soft  friable  substance  that  occupies  the  hollow 
■of  this  boat-shaped  shell  is  formed  of  a  number  of  delicate  calcareous 
plates  running  across  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  parallel 
du;ections,  but  separated  by  intervals  several  times  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  ;  and  these  intervals  are  in  great  part  filled 
up  by  what  appear  to  be  fibres  or  slender  pillars  passing  from  one 
plate  or  floor  to  another.  A  more  careful  examination  shows, 
however,  that,  instead  of  a  large  number  of  detached  pillars,  there 
exists  a  comparatively  small  number  of  very  thin  sinuous  lamina-, 
which  pass  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  winding  and  doubling  upon 
themselves,  so  that  each  lamina  occupies  a  considerable  space.  Their 
precise  arrangement  is  best  seen  by  examining  the  parallel  plates, 
fitter  the  sinuous  lammaj  have  been  detached  from  them,  the  lines 
ot  junction  being  distinctly  indicated  upon  these.  Bv  tliis  arrange- 
ment  each  layer  is  most  effectually  supported  by  those  with  which 
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it  is  connected  above  and  below,  and  the  sinuosity  of  the  thin 
intervening  lanunfe,  answering  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  tlie 
'  corrugation  '  given  to  iron  plates  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  their 
flexibifity,  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  this  curious  texture, 
wlaich  is  at  the  same  time  lightened  by  the  large  amount  of  open 
space  between  the  parallel  plates  that  intervenes  among  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  lamina\  The  best  method  of  examining  this  structure 
is  to  make  sections  of  it  with  a  sharp  knife  in  various  directions, 
taking  care  that  the  sections  are  no  thicker  than  is  requisite  for 
holding  together,  and  these  may  be  mounted  on  a  black  ground 
as  opaque  objects,  or  in  Canada  balsam  as  transparent  objects, 
under  which  'last  aspect  they  furnish  very  beautiful  objects  for  the 

polariscope.  ,  .  i  • 

Palate  of  Cephalophorous  Molluscs. -The  organ  which  is  some- 
times referred  to  under  this 
designation,  and  sometimes 
as  the  '  tongue,'  is  one  of  a 
very   singular    nature,  and 
cannot  be  likened  to  either 
the  tongue  or  the  palate  of 
higher  animals.     For  it  is  a 
tube  that  passes  backwards 
and  downwards  beneath  the 
mouth,  closed  at  its  hinder 
end,  whilst  in  front  it  opens 
obliquely  upon  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  being  (as  it  were) 
Fig.  647.— Portion  of  the  left  half  of  the  palate  slit  up  and  spread  OUt  SO  as 
of"  Kelix  hortensis,  the  rows  of  teeth  near        form  a  nearly  flat  surface, 
the  edge  separated  from  each  other  to  show  ^^^^  interior  of  the  tube, 

as  well  as  on  the  flat  expan- 
sion of  it  we  find  numerous  transverse  rows  of  minute  teeth,  which 
are  set  upon  flattened  plates,    each   principal   tooth  sometimes 
havin'^  a  basal  plate  of  its  own,  whilst  in  other  instances  one  plate 
carries  several  teeth.     Of  the  former  arrangement  we  have  an 
example  in  the  palate  of  many  terrestrial  Gastropods,  such  as  the 
snaiLWefe)and  slug  (i«Hfi^),  in  which  the  number  of  plates  in 
eacli  row  is  very  considerable  (figs.  647,  648)  amounting  to  ISO 
in  the  large  garden  s\ng  {Liviax  maximus)  ;  whilst  the  latter  prevails 
in  many  marine  Gastropods,  such  as  the  common  whelk  {Bucci  mnu 
undatum),  the  palate  of  which  has  only  three  plates  m  e^^^^J,^^'  ;^^^^^ 
bearing  the  small  central  teeth,  and  the  two  others  the  large  .ateral 
teeth  (fi"-  651).    The  length  of  the  palatal  tube  and  the  number  ot 
rows  of  teeth  vary  greatly  in  different  species.     Genera  ly  speakmg 
T  tuU  of  the'te^.'estrLl  Gastropods  is  short,  and  is  contained 
entirely  within  the  nearly  globular  head  ;  but  the  rows  of  teeth 
being  closely  set  together  are  usually  very  numerous,  theie  being 
frequently  inore  than  100,  and  in  species  as  many  as  160  oi 

170  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  teeth  may  mount^up,  as  m  Ileh. 
pomniia,  to  21,000,  and  in  Umax  maxvnus  to  26,800.  ^  ho  tians 
verse  rows  are  usually  more  or  less  curved,  as  shown  in  fig.  6-1., 
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Fig.  G48. — Palate  of  Hijalinia  cellaria. 


whilst  the  lon.^itudinixl  rows  are  quite  straiglit,  and  tlie  curvature 
takes  its  departure  on  each  side  from  a  central  longitudinal  row,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  symmetrical,  whilst  those  of  the  lateral  portions 
of  each  transverse  row  present 
a  modification  of  that  symmetry, 
the  prominences  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  tooth  being  sup- 
pressed, whilst  those  on  the  outer 
side  are  increased  ;  this  modifica- 
tion may  be  observed  to  augment 
in  degree  as  we  pass  from  the 
central  line  towards  the  edges. 

The  palatal  tube  of  the 
marine  Gastropods  is  generally 
longer,  and  its  teeth,  larger, 
and  in  many  instances  it  extends 
far  beyond  the  head,  Avhich  may,  indeed,  contain  but  a  small 
part  of  it.  Thus  in  a  common  limpet  {Patella)  we  find  the  principal 
part  of  the  tube  to  lie  folded  up,  but  perfectly  free,  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  between  the  greatly  elongated  intestine  and  the  muscular 
foot ;  and  in  some  species  its  length  is  twice  or  even  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  entire  animal.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
these  palates  exhibit  a  very  marked  separation  between  the  central 
and  the  lateral  portions  (figs. 
649,  650),  the  teeth  of  the  cen- 
tral band  being  frequently  small 
and  smooth  at  their  edges, 
whilst  those  of  the  lateral  are 
large  and  serrated.  The  palate 
of  Trochus  zizijpJiinus,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  649,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  this 
form,  not  only  the  large  teeth 
of  the  lateral  bands,  but  the 
delicate  leaf-like  teeth  of  the 
central  portion  having  their 
edges  minutely  serrated.  A  yet 
more  complex  type,  however,  is 
found  in  the  palate  of  Ilalioiis, 
in  which  there  is  a  centi'al  band 
of  teeth  having  neai'ly  straight 
edges  instead  of  points;  then,  on 

each  side,  a  lateral  band  consisting  of  large  teeth  shaped  like  those 
of  the  shark;  and  beyond  this,  again,  another  lateral  band  on  either 
side,  composed  of  several  rows  of  smaller  teeth.  Very  curious 
differences  also  present  themselves  among  the  diflerent  species  of 
the  same  genus.  TIaus  in  Doris  pilom  the  central  band  is  almost 
entirely  wanting,  and  each  lateral  band  is  formed  of  a  single  row 
of  very  large  hooked  teeth,  set  obliquely  like  those  of  the  lateral 
band  in  fig.  649  ;  whilst  in  Boris  f.uberculnta  the  central  band  is 
the  part  most  developed,  and  contains  a  number  of  rows  of  conical 


Fia.  G49. — Palate  of  Trochus  zizyphiiiin!. 
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teeth,   standing  ahuost  perpendicularly,  like  those  of  a  harrow 

(iig.  650).  . 

Many  other  varieties  might  be  described  did  space  permit ;  but 
Ave  must  be  content  Avith  adding  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  of  these  '  palates '  afford  characters  of  great  value  in  classi- 
fication, as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Loven  (of  Stockholm) 
in  1847,  and  has  been  since  very  strongly  urged  by  I)r.  J.  E.  Gray, 
who  considers  that  the  structure  of  these  organs  is  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  the  natural  affinities  of  the  species,  genera,  and  families  of 
this  o-roup,  since  any  important  alteration  in  the  form  or  position  of 
the  teeth  must  be  accompanied  by  some  corresponding  peculiarity  in 
the  habits  and  food  of  the  animal.'  Hence  a  systematic  examination 
and  delineation  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  these  organs,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  camera  lucida,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  this  department  of  natural  history.     The  short  thick  tube 

of  Limax  and  other  terrestrial 
Gastropods  appears  adapted  for 
the  trituration  of  the  food  pre- 
viously to  its  passing  into  the 
oesophagus  ;  for  in  these  animals 
we  find  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
furnished  with  a  large  strong 
horny  plate,  against  which  the 
flat  end  of  the  tongue  can  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flattened 
portion  of  the  palate  of  Bucci- 
num  (whelk)  and  its  allies  _  is 
used  by  these  animals  as  a  file, 
with   which    they   bore  holes 
through  the  shells  of  the  molluscs 
that  serve  as  their  prey  ;  this 
they  are  enabled  to  effect  by  everting  that  part  of  the  proboscis- 
shaped  mouth  whose  floor  is  formed  by  the  flattened  part  of  the 
tube,  which  is  thus  brought  to  the  exterior,  and  by  gmng  a  kind  ot 
sawing  motion  to  the  organ  by  means  of  the  alternate  action  ot 
two  pairs   of  muscles— a  protractor   and  a  retractor- which  put 
forth  and  draw  back  a  pair  of  cartilages  whereon  the  tongue  is 
supported,  and  also  elevate  and  depress  its  teeth     The  i^se  of  the 
loig  blind  tubular  part  of  the  palate  in  these  Gastropods  is  that 
of  a  'cavity  of  reserve,'  from  which  a  new  toothed  surface  maj  be 
continually  supplied  as  the  old  one  is  worn  ^^^^'^^^f  T^V^,^ 1^ 
front  teeth  of  the  rodents  are  constantly  being  regenerated  fiom  the 
surface  of  the  pulps  which  occupy  their  hollow  conica  ^/^^^s-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  they  are  rubbed  down  at  their  edges,  or  as  a  nail  is  constantly 
being  worn   away  at  its  free  end,  and  fashioned  anew  m  its 
<  bed  '  £ 

The  preparation  of  these  palates  for  the  microscope  can,  o  course, 
be  only  Accomplished  by  carefully  dissecting  them 
ments  within  the  head  ;  and  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  remoxe  the 

1  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  ii.  vol.  x.  1852,  p.  413. 


Fig.  650. — Palate  o'  Doris  tuherculaia. 
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Fig.  651. — Palate  of  Bucci- 
num  undatum  as  seen  under 
polarised  light. 


membrane  that  forms  the  sheath  of  the  tube,  when  this  is  thick 
enough  to  interfere  with  its  transparence.  The  tube  itself  should  be 
slit  up  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  through  its  entire  length,  and 
should  be  so  opened  out  that  its  expanded 
surface  may  be  a  continuation  of  that 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The 
mode  of  mounting  it  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  viewed.  For 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  microscopic  ex- 
amination no  method  is  so  good  as  mount- 
ing in  fluid,  either  weak  spirit  or  Goadby's 
solution  answering  very  well.  But  many 
of  these  palates,  especially  those  of  the 
marine  Gastropods,  become  most  beautiful 
objects  for  the  polariscope  when  they  are 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  being  very 
strongly  brought  out  by  it  (fig.  651),  and 
a  gorgeous  play  of  colours  being  exhibited 
when  a  selenite  plate  is  placed  behind  the 
object,  and  the  analysing  prism  is  made  to 
rotate.' 

Development  of  Molluscs. — Leaving  to 
the  scientific  embryologist  the  large  field  of  study  that  lies  open  to 
him  in  this  direction,^  the  ordinary  microscojDist  will  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  the  observation  of  certain  special  phenomena  of 
which  a  general  account  will  be  here  given.  Attached  to  the  gills  of 
fresh-water  mussels  {Unio  and  Anodon)  there  are  often  found  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  minute  bodies  which,  when  first  observed, 
were  described  as  parasites,  under  the  name  of  Gloclbidia,  but  arc 
now  known  to  be  their  own  progeny  in  an  early  phase  of  develop- 
ment. When  they  are  expelled  from  between  the  valves  of  their 
parent,  they  attach  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  fins  and 
gills  of  fresh-water  fish.  In  this  stage  of  the  existence  of  the  young 
Anodon,  its  valves  are  provided  with  curious  barbed  or  serrated 
hooks  (Hg.  652,  A),  and  are  continually  snapping  together,  until 
they  have  inserted  their  hooks  into  the  skin  of  the  fish,  which  seems 
so  to  retain  the  barbs  as  to  prevent  the  reopening  of  the  valves.  In 
this  stage  of  its  existence  no  internal  organ  is  definitely  formed, 
except  the  strong  'adductor'  muscle  (aad)  which  draws  the  valves 
together,  and  the  long,  slender  byssus-filament  {hy)  which  makes 
its  appearance  while  the  embryo  is  still  within  the  egg-mem- 
brane, lying  coiled  up  between  the  lateral  lobes.  The  hollow  of 
each  valve  is  fiUed  with  a  soft  granular-looking  mass,  in  Avhich 
are  to  be  distinguished  what  are  perhaps  the  rudiments  of  the 

M'^or  additional  details  on  the  organisation  of  the  palate  and  teeth  of  the 
trastropod  molluscs,  see  Mr.  W.  Thomson  in  Cyclop.  Anaf.  and  Pliijsiol.  vo\  iv 
pp.  1142,  1143,  and  m  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  ^6;  Professor  Troschel,  Da.v 
^-rebtss  der  Schnccken,  BcrVm,  1856-79;  A.  Kiicker,  '  Ueber  dio  Bildung  der  Radula 
nei  Helix pomatui,'  Bericht  oberhcss.  Gcselhch.  Giessen,  xxii.  p.  209 ;  P.  Geddes  '  On 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Odontophore  in  certain  Mollnscs,'  Tran.^.  Zool.  Soc.  x.  p.  485 
see  Balfour's  Comparative  Emtn-i/olor/i/,  vol.  i.  cliap.  ix. 
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branchire  and  of  oral  tentacles  ;  but  their  natui-e  can  only  be  cer- 
tainly determined  by  further  observation,  which  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  opacity  of  the  valves.  By  keeping  a  supply  cf  lish,  however, 
with  these  embryos  attached,  the  entire  history  of  tlie  development 
of  the  fresh-water  mussel  may  be  worked  out.' 

In  certain  members  of  the  class  Gastropoda  the  history  of  em- 
bryonic development  presents  numerous  phenomena  of  great  interest. 
The  eggs  (save  among  the  terrestrial  species)  are  usually  deposited  in 
ao-o-regate  masses,  each  inclosed  in  a  common  protective  envelope  or 
nidainentum.  The  nature  of  this  envelope,  however,  varies  greatly  ; 
thus,  in  the  common  Limnceus  stdgnalis,  or  '  water-snail,'  of  our  ponds 
and  ditches  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  mass  of  soft  jelly,  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  in  which  from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs  are  imbedded,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  aquatic  plants  ;  in  the- 
Buccinum  undatum,  or  common  whelk,  it  is  a  membranous  case. 


Fig  652.— a,  Gloc-hidium  immediately  after  it  is  hatched  :nrf,  ad- 
ductor; sh,  shell;       bysBUs-cord;  s, sense-organs.    B,  the  same 
after  it  has  been  on  the  fish  for  some  weeks:  i;r,  branchuu; 
auditory  sack;/,  food;  a.acl  and.  p.ad,  anterior  and  posterior 
adductors;  n?,  mesenterou ;  9;j^,  mantle. 

connected  with  a  considerable  number  of  similar  cases  by  short  stalks 
so  as  to  form  large  globular  masses  which  mav  often  be  P-f  up 
our  shores,  especially  between  April  and  June  ;  m  the  Pui  jAira 
Zpillus  or  'roik-whelk,'  it  is  a  little  flask-shaped  capsule,  havmg 
fi?;n  Sny  wall,  which  is  attached  by  a  short  stem  to  ^^-J-^^^^J^ 
rocks  between  the  tide  marks,  great  numbers  bemg  often  touncl 
stanclin  '  Jrect  side  by  side  ;  whilst  in  the  Nudibranchia  e  order 
ger^^JSly  existing  o'f  the 'i^oH.^o/i.  and  other  '  sea-s  u^^^^^^^^^ 
forms  a  Ion"  tube  with  a  membranous  wall,  ni  which  mmense 
numbers  of  e^-gs  (even  half  a  million  or  more)  are  packed  closely 
to^^ther  in  the  miilst  of  a  jelly-like  -^^^a-e,  this  tube  be.n^^^^^^^ 

in'coils  of  various  forms,  which  are  '''^^^}y  ^f'f'f^''^^^^^^^ 
.oonhvtes     The  course  of  development,  m  the  first  and  last  ot  these 
Sees,'  may  be  readily  observed  from  the  very  earliest  period  do.  n 

i  See  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,;On  the  Parasiti^^^^^^^^^ 
J.  Carrii-ro,  Zovluy.  Anzcig.  vn.  p.  41. 
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to  tliat  of  tlie  emersion  of  the  embryo,  owing  to  the  extreme  trans- 
parence of  the  nidamentum  and  of  the  egg-membranes  themselves. 
The  first  change  which  will  be  noticed  by  the  oixlinary  observer  is 
the  '  segmentation  '  of  the  yolk-mass,  which  divides  itself  (after  the 
manner  of  a  cell  undergoing  binary  subdivision)  into  two  parts,  each 
of  these  two  into  two  others,  and  so  on  until  a  morula,  or  mulberi'y- 
like  mass  of  minute  yolk-segments,  is  produced  (tig.  653,  A-F), 
which  is  converted  by  'invagination'  into  a  'gastrula,'  whose  form 


Fig.  653. — Embryonic  clevelopmeut  of  Doris  bilamoUata  :  A,  ovum,  consist- 
ing of  enveloping  membrane,  a,  and  yollc,  b;  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  successive 
stages  of  segmentation  of  yollc  ;  G,  first  marlc ing  out  of  tlie  shape  of  tho 
embryo ;  H,  emliryo  on  the  eiglith  day ;  I,  the  same  on  the  ninth  clay  ;  K,  the 
same  on  the  twelfth  day,  seen  on  the  left  side  at  L  ;  M,  still  more  advanced 
embryo,  seen  at  N  as  retracted  within  its  shell ;  (f,  position  of  shell-gland ; 
c,  c,  ciliated  lobes ;  rf,  foot ;  g,  hard  plato  or  operculum  attached  to  it ; 
/(,  stomach;  i,  intestine;  n,  masses  (glandular?)  at  the  sides  of  tin- 
wBophagus;  o,  heart  (?) ;  s,  retractor  muscle  (?);  situation  of  funnel; 
V,  membrane  enveloping  tho  body;  .r,  auditory  vesicles;  //,  mouth. 
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is  shown  at  G.  This  '  gastrula  '  soon  begins  to  exhibit  a  very  curious 
alternating  rotation  within  the  egg,  two  or  three  turns  being  made 
in  one  direction,  and  the  same  number  in  a  reverse  direction  :  this 
movement  is  due  to  the  cilia  fringing  a  sort  of  fold  of  the  ecto- 
derm termed  the  velum,  which  afterwards  usually  gives  origin  to  a 
pair  of  large  ciliated  lobes  (H-L,  c)  resembling  those  of  Rotifers. 
The  velum  is  so  little  developed  in  Limmms,  however,  that  its 
existence  was  commonly  overlooked  until  recognised  by  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,'  who  also  has  been  able  to  distinguish  its  fringe  of 
minute  cilia.  This,  however,  has  only  a  transitory  existence  ;  and 
the  later  rotation  of  the  embryo,  which  presents  a  very  curious 
spectacle  when  a  number  of  ova  are  viewed  at  once  under  a  low 
magnifying  power,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  cilia  fringing  the  head 
-and  foot. 

A  separation  is  usually  seen  at  an  early  period  Tietween  the 
anterior  or  '  cephalic '  portion,  and  the  posterior  or  '  visceral '  portion, 
of  the  embryonic  mass,  and  the  development  of  the  former  advances 
with  the  greater  activity.    One  of  the  hrst  changes  which  is  seen  m 
it  consists  in  its  extension  into  a  sort  of  fin-like  membrane  on  either 
side,  the  edges  of  which  are  fringed  with  long  cilia  (fig.  6.53,  H-L,  c), 
whose  movements  may  be  clearly  distinguished  whilst  the  embryo  is 
still  shut  up  within  the  egg  ;  at  a  very  early  period  may  also  be  chs- 
cerned  the  '  auditory  vesicles '  (K,  x)  or  rudimentary  organs  of  hearing 
which  scarcely  attain  any  higher  development  in  these  creatures 
durinc.  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
these  is  put  forth  a  projection,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  evolved  into 
the  '  foot '  or  muscular  disc  of  the  animal.     While  these  organs  are 
making  their  appearance,  the  shell  is  being  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  posterior  portion,  appearing  first  as  a  thin  covering  over  its  hinder 
part  and  gradually  extending  itself  until  it  becomes  large  enough  to 
inclose  tiie  embryo  completely,  when  this  contracts  itself.  ilie 
filiated  lobes  are  best  seen  in  the  embryos  of  Nudibranchs  ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  universal  presence  of  a  shell  in  the  embryos  of  that  group 
is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is  destined  to  be  cast  off  very  soon  alter 
they  enter  upon  active  life.     These  embryos  may  be  seen  to  move 
about,  as  freely  as  the  narrowness  of  their  prison  permits  for  some 
time  previous  to  their  emersion  ;  and  when  set  free  by  the  rupture 
of  the  egg-cases  they  swim  forth  with  great  activity  by  the  action 
of  their  ciUated  lobes-these,  like  the '  wheels '  of  Rotif  era,  serving  also 
to  bring  food  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time  unprovided  with 
the  reducing  apparatus  subsequently  found  in  it.     The  same  is  true 
of  the  embryo  of  Lymnmcs,  save  that  its  swimming 

less  active,  in  consequence  of  the  ^^o^V'^^'^M^^P^rS  the^^^^^^ 
lobes  ;  and  the  currents  produced  by  the  cdia  that  f^S^J^^^ 
and  the  orifice  of  the  respiratory  sac  seem  to  have  ^f^^ 
to  the  provision  of  supplies  of  food  and  of  aerated  water  foi  lespira- 

1  See  his  valuable  '  Observations  on  ^heDev^lopment  of  iu« 
on  the  early  stages  of  other  Mollusca  in  Q''f^-'^°''\%f/,'''r  .a7s  1875.    See  also 
and  'On  the  Developmental  History  of  the  Mollusca    P^,/.  J'"  IS'^- 
Lereboullet,  'Becherches  sur  le  Developpement  du  Lunnt-e,  in  .mn.  aci 
JHool.  4"  serie,  torn,  xviii.  p-  47. 
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tion.  The  disappearance  of  the  cilia  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hogg 
to  be  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  teeth  to  a  degree  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  young  water-snail  to  crop  its  vegetable  food  ; 
and  he  has  further  ascertained  that  if 'the  growing  animal  be  kept  in 
fresh  watei'  alone  for  some  time,  without  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind,  the  gastric  teeth  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  cilia 
are  still  retained. ' 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  development 
is  presented  in  Puvjmra  lapillus,  and  it  is  probable  that  something 
of  the  same  kind  exists  also  in  Buccimim,  as  well  as  in  other  Gas- 
tropods of  the  same  extensive  order  (Fectinibranchiata).  Each  of 
the  capsules  already  described  contains  from  500  to  600  egg-like 
bodies  (lig.  654,  A)  imbedded  in  a  viscid  gelatinous  substance  ;  but 
only  from  twelve  to  thirty  embryos  usually  attain  complete  develo^i- 
ment,  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  large  compai-ative  size  Avhich'  these- 
attain  (fig.  6.5-5,  B),  that  each  of 
them  must  include  an  amount  of  ^ 
substance  equal  to  that  of  a  great 
number  of  the  bodies  originally 
found  within  the  capsule.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  (long 
since  noticed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
in  regard  to  Buccinum)  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  Of  those  500  or 
600  egg-like  bodies,  only  a  small 
part  are  fertile  ova,  the  remainder 
being  unfertilised  eggs,  the  yolk 
material  of  which  serves  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryos  in  the 
later  stages  of  their  intracapsular 
life.  The  distinction  between 
them  manifests  itself  at  a  very 
early  period,  even  in  the  first 
segmentation;  for,  while  the  latter 

divide  into  two  equal  hemisphei'es  (fig.  654,  B),  the  fertilised  ova 
divide  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  segment  (D) ;  in  the  cleft  between 
these  are  seen  the  minute  '  directive  vesicles,'  which  appear  to  be 
always  double,  although,  from  being  seen  '  end  on,'  only  one  may 
be  visible ;  and  near  these  is  generally  to  be  seen  a  clear  space 
in  each  segment.  The  difterence  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in 
the  subsequent  divisions  ;  for,  whilst  the  cleavage  of  the  infertile 
eggs  goes  on  irregularly,  so  as  to  divide  each  into  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  segments,  having  no  definiteness  of  arrangement  (C,  E,  F,  G), 
that  of  the  fertile  ova  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mark  out 
the  distinction  already  alluded  to  between  the  '  cephalic  '  and  the 
'visceral'  portions  of  the  mass  (H),  and  tlie  evolution  of  tho. 
former  into  distinct  organs  very  speedily  commences.  In  the  first 
instance  a  narrow  transparent  border  is  seen  around  the  whole 
embryonic  mass,  which  is  broader  at  the  cephalic  portion  (I) ;  next, 


Fig.  654. — Early  stages  of  embryonic 
develoxjment  of  Furimra  lapilliis  :  A, 
egg-like  spherule  ;  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  suc- 
cessive stages  of  segmentation  of  yolk- 
spherules  ;  D,  H,  I,  J,  K,  successive 
stages  of  development  of  early  embryos. 


1  See  Tram.  Micros.  Soc.  ser.  ii.  vol.  ii.  1854,  p.  S)y. 
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this  border  is  fringed  with  short  cilia,  and  the  cephalic  extension 
into  two  lobes  begins  to  show  itself ;  and  then  between  the  lobes  a 
lar<^e  mouth  is  formed,  opening  through  a  sliort  wide  oesophagus, 
the*  interior  of  which  is  ciliated,  into  the  visceral  cavity,  occu- 
pied as  yet  only  by  the  yolk-particles  originally  belonging  to  the 
ovum  (K). 

"Whilst  these  developmental  changes  are  taking  place  m  the  embryo, 
the  whole  aggregate  of  segments  formed  by  the  yolk-cleavage  of  the 
infertile  eggs  coalesces  into  one  mass,  as  shown  at  A,  fig.  655  ;  and 
the  embryos  are  often,  in  the  first  instance,  so  completely  buried 
within  this  as  only  to  be  discoverable  by  tearing  its  portions  asunder; 
but  some  of  them  may  commonly  be  found  upon  its  exterior,  and 
those  contained  in  one  capsule  very  commonly  exhibit  the  different 


Pig   6o5.-Later  stages  of  embryonic  development  pf  Purpura 

(■  conglomerate  mass  of  vitelline  segments,  to  winch  ^vere  attached  the 
;mbryos  «,  b,  c,  d,  e.  B,  full-size  embryo  m  more  advanced  stage  of 
development. 

^taces  of /development  represented  in  fig.  654,  H-K  After  a  short 
time  however,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  most  advanced  embryos 
Se  beoWng  to  swaUotv  the  yolk-segments  of  the  conglomerate  mass, 
Tnd  capsules"  will  not  unfrequently  be  met  with  ni  which  embryos 
o^various  sizes,  as  a,  h,  c,  d,  e  (fig.  655,  A),  are  projecting  from  its 
Srface  Iheir  difference  of  size  not  being  accompanied  by  advance  m 
revelop'meni  but  merely  depending  upon  the  amount  of  this  supple- 
meS^^^^^^  which  the  einbryos  have  respectively  gulped  dowi. 
Fo  duriZg  the  time  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  appropriat  ng  th 
additionaf  supply  of  nutriment,  although  tl-y  inerease  in  ..  yet 
they  scarcely  exhibit  any  other  change  ;  so  tl^'^^^V.nk  tl  fformS 
fig.  655,  is  not  apparently  more  advanced,  as  ^eS""^^^"™ 
of  its  o  -Lns  than  the  small  embryo,  fig.  60-I  K.  bo  soon  as  Uiis 
01  Its  oi^a  lb,  tuaii  u  i,„vvpvpr  find  the  embryo  has  attained 

operation  has  been  completed,  Iiowevei,  ana  tne  ei    J         ,     .  , 
its  full  bulk,  the  evolution  of  its  organs  takes  place  ^  ery  lapidly  ,  the 
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■ciliated  lobes  are  much  more  highly  developed,  being  extended  in  a 
long  sinuous  margin,  so  as  almost  to  remind  the  observer  of  the 
'  wheels  '  of  Rotifera,  and  being  furnished  witli  very  long  cilia  (fig. 
'655,  B)  ;  the  auditory  vesicles,  the  tentacula,  the  eyes,  and  the  foot 
successively  make  their  appearance;  a  curious  rhythmically  contractile 
vesicle  is  seen,  just  beneath  the  edge  of  the  shell  in  the  region  of  the 
neck,  which  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  temporary  heart  ;  a  little  later 
the  real  heart  may  be  seen  pulsating  beneath  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
shell  ;  and  the  mass  of  yolk-segments  of  which  the  body  is  made  wp 
gradvially  shapes  itself  into  the  various  organs  of  digestion,  i-cspira- 
tion,  etc.,  during  the  evolution  of  which  (and  while  they  are  as  yet  far 
from  complete)  the  capsule  thins  away  at  its  summit  and  the  embryos 
make  their  escape  from  it. ' 

It  happens  not  ^infrequently  that  one  of  the  embryos  which  a 
capsule  contains  does  not  acquire  its  '  supplemental '  yolk  in  the 
manner  now  described,  and  can  only  proceed  in  its  development  as  far 
as  its  oi'iginal  yolk  will  afford  it  material ;  and  thus,  at  the  time  when 
the  other  embryos  have  attained  their  full  size  and  maturity,  a  sti'ange- 
lookuig  creature,  consisting  of  two  large  ciliated  lobes  with  scarcely 
the  rudiment  of  a  body,  may  be  seen  in  active  motion  among  them. 
This  may  happen,  indeed,  not  only  to  one,  but  to  several  embryos 
-within  the  same  capsule,  especially  if  their  number  should  be  con- 
siderable ,  for  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  there  Avere  not  food  enough 
for  all,  so  that,  whilst  some  attain  their  full  dimensions  and  complete 
development,  others  remain  of  unusually  small  size,  witliout  being 
deficient  in  any  of  their  organs  ;  and  others,  again,  are  more  or  less 
completely  abortive— the  supply  of  supplemental  yolk  which  they 
have  obtained  having  been  too  small  for  the  development  of  their 
viscera,  although  it  may  have  afforded  what  was  needed  for  that  of 
the  ciliated  lobes,  eyes,  tentacles,  auditory  vesicles,  and  even  the 
foot— or,  on  the  other  hand,  no  additional  supply  whatever  having 
"been  acquired  by  them,  so  that  their  development  has  been  arrested 
at  a  still  earlier  stage.  These  phenomena  are  of  so  remarkable  a 
character  that  they  furnish  an  abundant  source  of  interest  to  any 
microscopist  who  may  happen  to  be  spending  the  months  of  Auc^ust 
and  September  in  a  locality  in  which  the  Furpiira  abounds  ;  since, 
by  opening  a  sufficient  number  of  capsules,  no  difficulty  need  be 
experienced  in  arriving  at  all  the  facts  which  have  been  "noticed  in 
this  brief  summary.^  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  microscopists 

1  The  Author  thinks  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  method  whicli  he  has  found 
most  convenient  for  examining  the  contents  of  the  egg-capsulos  of  Purpura  as  he 
beheves  that  it  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  many  other  cases  This  consists 
ni  cuttmg  off  the  two  ends  of  the  capsule  (taking  care  not  to  cut  far  into  its  cavity) 
and  m  then  forcmg  a  jet  of  water  through  it  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  line-iiointed 
syrmge  mto  one  of  the  orifices  thus  made,  so  as  to  di-iva  the  contents  of  the  cansulo 
before  it  through  the  other.  These  should  bo  received  into  a  shallow  cell  and  «rsl 
examined  under  the  simple  microscope.  For  some  further  oljservatioiis  on  the  de ' 
velopmeiit  of  Purpura,  see  Professor  Pladdon,  '  Notes  on  tlio  Development  of  the 
:Vioikisca,  Quart.  Jmrii.  Micros.  Sci.  xxii.  p.  S(i7. 

-  Fuller  details  on  this  subject  will  bo  found  in  tlie  Author's  account  of  his  ro 
searches  m  Traii.s.  Micros.  Soc.  hpv.  ii.  vol.  iii.  iH.-io,  p.  I7.    His  account  of  tlu- 
process  was  called  in  (piestion  by  MM.  Koren  and  Danielssen,  who  had  previouslv 

oId"  B^t    '^ff'l'Z^  nTV'^/''  '^"^^^•'^%f"'>y  by  the  observatio,^ 

otUr.  Djstcr.    See  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  n.  vol.  .xx.  18.57,  p.  10.    Tlie  independent 
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as  possess  the  requisite  opportunity  would  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  corresponding  history  in  other  Pectunbranchiate  Gastro- 
pods with  a  view  of  determining  how  far  the  plan  now  described 
prev-kils  through  the  order.  And  now  that  these  molluscs  have  been 
brouo-ht  not  only  to  live,  but  to  breed,  in  artificial  aquaria,  it  may  be  _ 
anticipated  that  a  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
their  life-history  will  ere  long  be  made.  .       .  .  , 

Ciliary  Motion  on  Gills.— There  is  no  object  that  is  better 
suited  to  exliibit  the  general  phenomena  of  ciliary  motion  than  a 
portion  of  the  gill  of  some  bivalve  mollusc.     The  Oyster  will  answer 
the  purpose  sufficiently  well ;  but  the  cilia  are  much  larger  on  the 
<.ills  of  the  Mussd  {Mytilusy  as  they  are  also  on  those  olt\ieAnodon 
or  common  'fresh-water  mussel '  of  our  ponds  and  streams  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  detach  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  riband- 
like bands  which  will  be  seen  running  parallel  with  the  edge  of  each 
of  the  valves  when  the  shell  is  opened,  and  to  place  this,  with  a 
little  of  the  liquor  contained  within  the  shell,  upon  a  slip  of  glass- 
taking  care  to  spread  it  out  sufficiently  with  needles  to  separate  the 
hars  of  which  it  is  composed,  since  it  is  on  the  edges  of  these,  and 
round  their  knobbed  extremities,  that  the  ciliary  movement  presents 
itself-and  then  covering  it  with  a  thin  glass  disc.     Or  it  will  be 
convenient  to  place  the  object  in  the  aquatic  box,      f  ^-l^ ^^^^^^ 
the  observer  to  subject  it  to  any  degree  of  pressure  that  he  may  find 
convenient.     A  magnifying  power  of  about  120  cWeters  is  amply 
sufficient  to  afford  a  general  view  of  this  spectacle  ;  but  a  much 
™ter  amplification  is'needed  to  bring  into  view  the  pecuhar  mode  m 
Ccl  the  Itroke  of  each  cilium  is  made.     Few  spectacles  are  more 
striking  to  the  unprepared  mind  than  the  exhibition  of  s^ch  won- 
der ul  activity  as  lill  then  become  apparent  m  a  body  -^^^^o  a " 
Old  nary  observation  is  so  inert.     This  activity  serves  a  double  pui- 
po  e  ■  for  it  not  only  drives  a  continual  current  of  water  over  the. 
surface  of  the  gills  themselves,  so  as  to  effect  the  aeration  of  the 
bbod  but  also^lirects  a  portion  of  this  current  to  the  moutli  so 
a    to  siWythe  digestive  apparatus  with  the  ahment  afforded  by 
Xe  DiZmacec,  Inflsoria,  &c.  which  it  carries  m  with  it. 

OrC  Tf  S^^  Molluscs.-Some  of  the  minuter  and  more 

rudimfntery  forms  of  the  special  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch 
wS  tt  rLuuscous  series'  presents  are  yei^  urteres^nig  objects  of 
microscopic  examination.  Thus,  just  withm  ^^^^."^^  §"1  "^^'^  ^^ate 
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•cornea  in  front,  and  to  possess  a  coloured  iris  (having  a  pupil)  tliat 
is  continuous  with  a  layer  of  pigment  lining  the  sclerotic,  a  crystalline 
lens  and  vitreous  body,  and  a  retinal  expansion  proceeding  from  an 
optic  nerve  which  passes  to  each  eye  from  the  trunk  that  runs  along 
the  margin  of  the  mantle.^  Professor  H.  N.  Moseley  has  made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  many  of  the  Chitonidca  are  provided  with 
a  large  number  of  minute  eyes  on  the  exposed  areas  of  the  outer 
surfaces  of  their  shells  ;  as  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  directed 
to  the  rods  from  behind  these  eyes  are  of  the  ordinary  invertebrate 
type,  and  differ  therein  from  the  just  mentioned  eyes  of  Pecten,  or 
those  which  are  found  on  the  back  of  Oncliidiiim,  which  resemble 
the  vertebrate  retina  in  having  the  optic  fibres  inserted  into  the  front 
aspect  of  the  layer  of  rods.^  Eyes  of  still  higher  organisation  are 
borne  upon  the  head  of  most  Gastrojjod  molluscs,  generally  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  pairs  of  tentacles,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Snail 
and  Slug,  at  the  points  of  these  organs.  In  the  latter  case  the  ten- 
tacles are  furnished  with  a  very  peculiar  jsrovision  for  the  protection 
of  the  eyes ;  for  when  the  extremity  of  either  of  them  is  touched  it 
is  drawn  back  into  the  basal  part  of  the  organ,  much  as  tlie  finger  of 
a  glove  may  be  pushed  back  into  the  palm.  The  retraction  of  the 
tentacle  is  accomplished  by  a  strong  muscular  band,  which  arises 
within  the  head  and  proceeds  to  the  extremity  of  the  tentacles  ; 
whilst  its  protrusion  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  circular  bands 
with  which  the  tubular  wall  of  the  tentacle  is  itself  furnished,  the 
inverted  portion  being  (as  it  were)  squeezed  out  by  the  contraction 
of  the  lower  part  into  which  it  has  been  drawn  back.  The  structure 
•of  the  eyes  and  the  curious  provision  just  described  may  easily  be 
examined  by  snipping  off  one  of  the  eye-bearing  tentacles  with  a  pair 
•of  scissors.  None  but  the  Cephalopod  molluscs  have  distinct  organs 
of  hearing ;  but  rudiments  of  such  organs  may  be  found  in  most 
Gastropods  (fig.  653,  K,  x),  attached  to  some  part  of  the  nervous 
collar  that  surrounds  the  oesophagus,  and  even  in  many  bivalves  in 
connection  with  the  nervous  ganglion  imbedded  in  the  base  of  the 
foot.  These  '  auditory  vesicles,'  as  they  are  termed,  are  minute  sac- 
culi,  each  of  which  contains  a  fluid,  wherein  are  suspended  a  number 
of  minute  calcareous  particles  (named  otoliths,  or  ear-stones),  which 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  movement  by  the  action  of  cilia 
lining  the  vesicles.  This  'wonderful  spectacle,'  as  it  was  truly 
designated  by  its  discoverer  Siebold,  may  be  brought  into  view 
without  any  dissection  by  submitting  the  head  of  any  small  and  not 
very  thick-skinned  Gastropod,  or  the  young  of  the  larger  forma,  to 
gentle  compression  under  the  microscope  and  transmitting  a  strono- 
light  through  it.  The  very  early  appearance  of  the  auditory  vesicle's 
ni  the  embryo  Gastropod  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  young  specimens  of  the  common 
Pecten  will  find  it  extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  action  of  tlie 
very  delicate  tentacles  which  they  have  the  power  of  putting  forth 

vol.\-x°nf  "iSoV^?""  °"  •' ^^^^  ^^""^  Pecten 'in  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Sci. 

and  on 'IL'Ih '  ^''r!'""  ^^'^.^^^^  °f  Eyes  in  the  Shells  of  certain  Chitonidre. 
and  on  the  Structure  of  these  Organs,'  in  Quart.  Juurn.  Micros.  Sci.  xxv  p  ^7  ' 
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from  the  margin  of  their  mantle,  the  animal  being  confined  in  a 
shallow  cell,  or  in  the  zoophyte  trough ;  and  if  the  observer  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  specimen  so  young  that  the  valves 
are  quite  transparent,  he  will  find  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
ciliary  movement  of  the  gills,  as  well  as  the  active  play  of  the  foot 
(of  which  the  adult  can  make  no  such  use),  to  be  worthy  of  more 
than  a  cursory  glance.'  ,        .  ■,       ,  •  e 

Chromatophores  of  Cephalopods.— Almost  any  specaes  of  cuttle- 
fish (Sepia)  or  squid  (LoKgo)  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  very  curious  provision  which  their  skin  contains  for  changmg  it^ 
hue     this  consists  in  the  presence  of  numerous  large  pigment-ceils, 
containing  colouring  matter  of  various  tints,  the  prevailing  colour, 
however,  being  that^of  the  fluid  of  the  ink-bag.    These  pigment-cells, 
may  pre  ent  very  different  forms,  being  sometmies  nearly  globular, 
wMlst  at  other  times  they  are  flattened  and  extended  into  radiatmg 
prolongations  ;  and,  by  the  peculiar  contractility  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  they  can  pas^  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  conditions,  so- 
Tto  spreacf  their  coloured  contents  over  a  comparatively  large 
surface,  or  to  limit  them  within  a  comparatively  small  area.    A  eiy 
commokly  there  are  different  layers  of  these  pigment-cells  their  con^ 
Ss  Sng  different  hues  in  each  layer ;  and  thus  a  grea  vane  y  of 
coloration  may  be  given  by  the  alteration  m        onn  ^f  h^^^^^^^^^ 
which  one  or  another  layer  is  made  up.    It  is  cuiious  that  tne 
d  ai  is  n  the  hue  of  the  skin  appear  to  be  influenced  as  m  the  case 
of  the  chameleon,  by  the  colour  of  the  surface  with  which  it  may  be 
ii  proxSy.    The  alternate  contractions  and  extensions  of  these 
nlmeni  cells,  or  chromatophores,  may  be  easily  observed  m  a  piece  of 
Kdlleci  from  the  lining  animal  --i/i-f  ^  ^jf^^Xel 
obiect  since  they  will  continue  for  sometime  if  the  skin  be  placed 
b  sea  water     And  they  may  also  be  well  seen  m  the  embryo  cuttle- 
fisl   wS  will  sometimes  b^e  found  in  a  state  of  sufficient  advance- 
tisn,  wnicn  w  animals  attached  to  sea-weeds, 

onent  in  the  f  ^P\f  1. f       ,^^^11  cuttle-fish  termed  the  Sejnola, 
—  -sts,  are  lmbedded,  like  those 

of  the  Doris,  in  gelatinous  masses,  which  are  attached  to  sea-weeds, 
f  ;  e    L  •  nnd  their  embryos,  when  near  maturity,  are  ex- 
tret^CbettiM^^^^^^  objects,  being  sufliciently  trans 

tremeiy  oeaumiu  be  distmguished,  as  well  as- 

rS:™t\S™:So-ly        changes  incessantly  occurnog  u. 

the  form  and  hue  of  the  '  chromatophores. 

Kleiriensiewicz  in  the  Sit^unffsh.nchtc  ot  iheY^^^  geneie^^  nmy  be  consulted  by 
Tl.e  following  works  and  menions  on  "  «  3rd  ed.  London.  187.5  : 

the  student :  S.  P.  Woodward,  4 

Keferstein,  in  Bronn's  «   O'''  "Sn  of  the  Enc„clopa:dia  Britannica  ; 
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Under  the  general  designation  of  Worms  naturalists  at  present 
group  a  number  of  Metazoa,  which  differ  considerably  among  them- 
selves, and  exhibit  on  the  one  hand  very  simple,  and  on  the  other 
somewhat  complex  plans  of  organisation  ;  the  assemblage  is,  indeed, 
hardly  anything  else  than  a  zoological  lumber-room,  from  which, 
with  the  progress  of  research,  group  after  group  may  Ije  expected  ta 
be  removed.  Among  others  there  are  included  in  it  the  Untozoa  or 
intestinal  worms,  the  Rotifera  or  wheel  animalcules,  Turbellaria,  and 
Annelida,  each  of  which  furnishes  many  objects  for  microscojsic 
examination  that  are  of  the  highest  scientiiic  interest.  As  our 
business,  however,  is  less  with  the  professed  physiologist  than  with 
the  general  inquirer  into  the  minute  wonders  and  beauties  of  Nature, 
we  shall  pass  over  these  classes  (the  Rotifera  having  been  already 
treated  of  in  detail,  Chapter  XIII)  with  only  a  notice  of  such  points  as 
are  likely  to  be  specially  deserving  the  attention  of  observers  of  the' 
latter  order. 

Entozoa. — This  term  is  one  which  has  been  applied  to  such  worms 
as  are  parasitic  within  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  which  obtain 
their  nutiiment  by  the  absorption  of  the  juices  of  these  thus 
bearing  a  striking  analogy  to  the  parasitic  Fungi. '  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  their  structure  consists  in  the  entire  absence  or 
the  extremely  low  development  of  their  nutritive  system,  and  the- 
extraordinary  development  of  their  reproductive  apparatus.  Thus 
in  the  common  Tamia  ('  tape-worm'),  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type- 
of  the  Cestoid  group,  there  is  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  the  so-called 
'head'  being  merely  an  organ  for  attachment,  whilst  the  segments  of 
the  '  body  '  contain  repetitions  of  a  complex  generative  apparatus, 
the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  being  so  united  in  each  as  to 
enable  it  to  fertilise  and  bring  to  maturity  its  own  very  numerous 
eggs  ;  and  the  chief  connection  between  these  segments  is  established 
by  two  pairs  of  longitudinal  canals,  which  appear  to  represent  the 
\  water- vascular  system,'  whose  simplest  condition  has  been  noticed 
m  the  wheel-animalcule.    Few  among  the  recent  results  of  micro- 

'  The  most  important  work  on  human  entczaic  pavasites  is  (hat  by  Professor 
i^eyicVavt,  Die  menschlichen  Parasiten,  oi  which  a  seconrl  o  lition  is  no"w  in  conr-e 
by  Mr  W  *E"ioylo'''''~'''^  ^'"^  already  botn  trunslatsd  into  EnsHsh 
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scopic  inquiry  have  been  more  curious  than  the  elucidation  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  bodies  formerly  denominated  cystic  Entozoa,  which 
had  been  previously  ranked  as  a  distinct  group.    These  are  not 
found  like  the  preceding,  in  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  animals  they  infest,  but  always  occur  in  the  substance  of  solid 
orc^ans  such  as  the  glands,  muscles,  &c.    Tliey  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  as  bags  or  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  sometmies  occurnng 
singly   sometimes  in  groups  ;  but  upon  careful  examination  each 
vesicle  is  found  to  bear  upon  some  part  a  '  head '  furnished  with 
booklets  and  suckers  ;  and  this  may  be  either  single,  as  in  Cyslicercus 
(the  entozoon  whose  presence  gives  to  pork  what  is  known  as  the 
'measly  '  disorder),  or  multiple,  as  in  C(nnii,ras,  which  is  developed  in 
the  brain,  chiefly  of  sheep,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the  disorder  known 
as  '  the  staggers.'    Now,  in  none  of  these  cystic  forms  has  any 
aenerative  apparatus  ever  been  discovered,  and  hence  they  are  ob- 
viously to  be  considered  as  imperfect  animals.    The  close  resemblance 
between  the  'heads'  of  certain  Gysticerci  and  that  of  certau.  fctmrr 
first  suggested  that  the  two  might  be  diff-erent  states  of  the  same 
animal  ;  and  experiments  made  by  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  working  out  of  this  curious  subject  have  led  to  the 
assured  conclusion  that  the  cystic  Entozoa  are  nothing  else  than 
cestoid  worms,  whose   development   has   been   modihed   by  the 
peculiarity  of  their  position,  the  large  bag  being  formed  by  a  sort 
of  dropsicil  accumulation  of  fluid  when  the  young  are  evolved  m  the 
midst  of  solid  tissues,  whilst  the  very  same  bodies  conveyed  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  some  carnivorous  animal  which  has  fed  upon  the 
flesh  infested  with  them,  begin  to  bud  forth  the  generative  segments, 
the  long  succession  of  Avhich,  united  end  to  end,  gives  to  the  entire 

""?i:tr.ter1o™s"of  Entozoa,  belonging  to  the  Kemaioid  or 
thread-like"  order-of  which  the  common  Ascams  may  be  taken  as 
nTvne  one  species  of  it  (the  A.  Imnhricoides  or  '  round  worm  )  being  a 
Sommon  JaSe  in  the  small  intestine  of  mai,  while  another  (the 
Ox^l  verndmlaris  or  '  thread-worm  ' )  is  found  rather  m  the  lower 
wirii  much  less  profoundly  degraded  m  their  organisation  ;  they 
ave  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  which  commences  with  a  mouth  at 
the  anter  or  extremity  of  the  body,  and  which  termmates  by  an  anal 
orifice  neaJ  the  other'  extremity  ;  and  they  also  possess  a  regular 
Trra  iement  of  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  by  winch 
he  Sod^can  be  shortened  elongated,  or  bent  ni  any  du.c^^^^^^^^  T^e 
«i..nllpr  Nematode  worms,  by  some  or  other  of  wh  ch  almost  eveiy 
t'ttalTlnimal  is  infestid,  are  so  — .nt  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tbpir  internal  organisation  may  be  made  out,  especially  ^^  ith  the 
^St^ncTTthe  compressor,  without  any  dissection  ;  and  the  stud 
3  iSructureand  actions  of  their  generative  appara  us  has  yielded 

this  group  are  not  V^^^^'^'^^^  vegetable  matter.    Others,  such 
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tlieir  existence,  but  leaA-e  theii-  host  for  the  pur^jose  of  maturing 
tlieir  generative  products;  in  these  later  stages  the  G  or  dius  is  ire- 
quently  found  in  lai-ge  knot-like  masses  (whence  its  name)  in  the 
water  or  mud  of  the  pools  inhabited  by  the  insects  in  which  the 
earlier  stages  were  passed.  The  Angxiillnla'  are  little  eel-like  Avorms. 
of  which  one  species,  A.  Jluviatilis,  is  vevj  often  found  in  fresh  water 
amongst  Desmidiece,  Con/ervcc,  &c.,  also  in  wet  moss  and  moist  earth, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  alimentary  canals  of  snails,  frogs,  fishes^ 
insects,  and  larger  worms  ;  whilst  an  allied  species,  Tylenclms  tritici,^ 
is  met  with  in  the  ears  of  wheat  aftected  with  the  blight  termed  the 
'cockle' ;  another,  the  A.  glutuds  (A.  aceti)  is  found  in  sour  paste, 
and  was  often  found  in  stale  vinegar,  until  the  more  complete 
removal  of  mucilage  and  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
course  of  the  manufacture,  rendered  this  liquid  a  less  favourable 
'  habitat '  for  these  little  creatures.  A  writhing  mass  of  any  of  these 
species  of  '  eels '  is  one  of  the  most  cui'ious  spectacles  which  the 
microscopist  can  exhibit  to  the  unscientific  observer  ;  and  the 
capability  which  they  all  possess  (in  common  with  Rotifers  and 
Tardigrades)  of  revival  after  desiccation,  at  a  very  remote  interval, 
enables  him  to  command  the  spectacle  at  any  time.  A  grain  of 
wheat  within  which  these  worms  (often  erroneously  called  Vibriones) 
are  being  developed  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  black 
peppercorn  ;  and  if  it  be  divided  the  interior  will  be  found  almost 
completely  filled  with  a  dense  white  cottony  mass,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  flour,  and  leaving  merely  a  small  place  for  a  little 
glutinous  matter.  The  cottony  substance  seems  to  the  eye  to  consist 
of  bundles  of  fine  fibres  closely  packed  together  ;  but  on  taking  out 
a  small  portion,  and  putting  it  under  the  microscope  with  a  little 
water  under  a  thin  glass  cover,  it  will  be  found  after  a  short  time  (if 
not  immediately)  to  be  a  wriggling  mass  of  life,  the  apparent  fibres 
being  really  Anguillulce  or  'eels'  of  the  microscopist.  If  the  seeds 
be  soaked  in  water  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  they  are  laid  open, 
the  eels  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  activity  from  the  first  ;  their 
movements,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  energetic  as  those  of  the 
A.  glutinis  or  'paste  eel.'  This  last  frequently  makes  its  appearance 
spontaneously  in  the  midst  of  paste  that  is  turning  sour  ;  but  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  supply  for  any  occasion  consists  in  allowing 
a  portion  of  any  mass  of  paste  in  which  they  may  present  themselves 
to  dry  up,  and  then,  laying  this  by  so  long  as  it  may  not  be  wanted, 
to  introduce  it  into  a  mass  of  fresh  paste,  which  if  it  be  kept  warm 
and  moist  will  be  found  after  a  few  days  to  swarm  with  these  curious 
little  creatures. 

Besides  the  foregoing  orders  of  Entozoa,  the  Trematode  gi'oup, 
which  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  Cestoda  than  to  the  Nematodes 
must  be  named  ;  of  this  the  Distoma  hepaticum,  or  '  fluke,'  found 
in  the  livers  of  sheep  afiected  with  the  '  rot,'  is  a  typical  example. 
Into  the  details  of  the  structure  of  this  animal,  which  has  the 
general  form  of  a  sole,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  here  to  enter  ; 
it  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  branching  form  of  its  diges- 
tive cavity,  whicli  extends  throughout  almost  the  entire  body,  very 
nmch  as  in  the  allied  Planarioe  (fig.  656) ;  and  also  for  the  curious 
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phenomena'  of  its  development,  several  distinct  forms  being  passed 
through  between  one  sexual  generation  and  anotlier.    These  have 
been  especially  studied  in  the  Distoma,  which  infests  Faludina, 
the  ova  of  which  are  not  developed  into  the  likeness  of  their 
parents,  but  into  minute  worm-like  bodies,  which  seem  to  be  little 
else  than  masses  of  cells  inclosed  in  a  contractile  integument,  no 
formed  organs  being  found  in  them  ;  these  cells,  in  their  turn,  are 
developed  into  independent  zooids,  which  escape  from  their  contam- 
ino-  cyst  in  the  condition  of  free  ciliated  animalcules  ;  in  this  con- 
dition they  remain  for  some  time,  and  then  imbed  themselves  m 
the  mucus  that  covers  the  tail  of  the  mollusc,  in  which  they  undergo 
a  o-radual  development  into  true  Distomata  ;  and  having  thus  ac- 
quired their  perfect  form,  they  penetrate  the  soft  uitegument,  and 
take  up  their  habitation  in  the  interior  of  the  body.    Thus  a  con- 
■siderable  number  of  Distomata  maybe  produced  from  a  single  ovum 
by  a  process  of  cell-multiplication  in  an  early  stage  of  its  develop-  , 
ment     In  some  instances  the  free  ciliated  larvse  are  provided  with 
T)icrment-spots  or  rudimentary  optic  organs,  although  these  organs  are 
wanting  in  the  fully  developed  Distoma,  the  peculiar  'habitat  of 
which  would  render  them  useless.'  ni 

Turbellaria.— This  group  of  animals,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  cilia  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  contaans 
forms  which  are  among  the  simplest  of  those  m  which  the  Metazoic 
■oro-aniPation  obtains.    It  deserves  special  notice  heje  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  with  which  the  worms  of  the  Planarian 
tribe  present  themselves  among  collections  both  of  marine  and^ot 
fresh-water  animals  (particular  species  inhabiting  either  loca  ity) 
and  on  account  of  the  curious  organisation  which  many  of  these 
possess     Most  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  have  elongated,  flattened 
bodies,  and  move  by  a  sort  of  gliding  or  crawling  action  over  the 
suifac^s  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.    Some  of  the  sma  ler  kinds 
Ire  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  of  their  internal  struc  urebemg 
teen  by  transmitted  light,  especially  when  they  are  slightly  com- 
pressed^; and  the  opposite  figure  (fig.  656    displays  the  genejl 
Conformation  of  their  principal  organs  as  thus  shown_^  .^^^^^^^s 
lias  the  flattened  sole-like  shape  of  the  Trematode  E^tozoa  its 
iiouth,  which  is  situated  at  a  considerable  ^-tance  from  the  an  enor 
■extremity  of  the  body,  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  suckei  that  is 
Wied  to  ?he  living  surface  from  which  the  animal  draws  its  nutri- 
rnl    andthebuc'-cal  cavity  (6)  opeiis  ^^f^\^^^ 
which  leads  at  once  to  the  cavity  of  the  stomadi.    Jh^f^^^^^^^^  ^I^^^ 
not  crive  origin  to  any  intestinal  tube,  nor  is  it  provided  ^vith  anj 
reconrorifice  ;  but  alarge  number  of  --i^^^g^^'^-'^-'J^Sr^^^lS 
from  it  which  carry  its  contents  into  every  part  of  the  bod) .  xnis 
ms  to  renct  unLessary  any  system  of  vessels  for  the  cii^u^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  nutritive  fluid  ;  and  the  two  P^^^^P^^V'"  ^  Siermay  be 
^tnd  ramifying  branches,  which  may  be  observed  m  them  may  be 
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regardpcl  ia  tlie  li^ht  of  ii  gastro-vascular  system,  tlie  fmietion  of 
which  is  not  only  digestive,  but  also  circulatory.  Both  sets  of  sexual 
•organs  are  combined  in  the  same  individuals,  though  the  congress 
of  two,  each  impregnating  the  ova  of  the  other,  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally necessary.  The  ovaria,  as  in  the  Entozoa,  extend  through  a 
large  part  of  the  body,  their  ramifications  proceeding  from  the  two 
oviducts  (k,  k),  which  have  a  dilatation  (1.)  at  their  point  of  junction. 
There  is  still  much  obscurity 
About  the  history  of  the  em- 
bryonic development  of  these 
animals,  as  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  different  observers  by 
no  means  harmonise  with  each 
other.'  The  Planarice,  how- 
ever, do  not  multiply  by  eggs 
alone  ;  for  they  occasionally  un- 
dergo spontaneous  fission  in  a 
transverse  direction,  each  seg- 
ment becoming  a  perfect  animal ; 
and  an  artificial  division  into 
two  or  even  more  parts  may  be 
practised  with  a  like  result.  In 
fact,  the  power  of  the  Planarice 
to  reproduce  portions  which 
have  been  removed  seems  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Hydra  \  a  circumstance  wliicli 
is  peculiarly  remarkable  when 
the  much  higher  character  of 
their  organisation  is  borne  in 
mind.  They  possess  a  distinct 
pair  of  nervous  ganglia  {f,f), 
from  which  branches  proceed  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
axe  usually  to  be  observed  a 
number  (varying  from  two  to 
forty)  of  ocelli  or  rudimentary 
eyes,  each  having  its  refracting 
body  or  crystalline  lens,  its  pig- 
ment-layer, its  nerve-bulb,  and 
its  cornea-like  bulging  of  the 
skin.  The  integument  of  many 
of  ' 


Fig.  656. — Structure  of  Fohjcelis  levi- 
gatits  (a  Planarian  worm)  :  a,  moutli, 
surrounded  by  its  circular  sucker;  h, 
buccal  cavity  ;  c,  oesophageal  orifice  ; 
d,  stomach ;  e,  ramifications  of  gastric 
canals;  /,  cephalic  ganglia  and  their 
nervous  filaments;  g,  g,  testes;  li, 
vesicula  seminalis;  i,  male  geifital 
canal;  Icjlc,  oviducts;  /,  dilatation  at 
their  point  of  junctio)i ;  m,  female 
genital  orifice. 


these  animals  is  furnished 
with  cells  containing  rods  or  spindles  which  are  very  possibly 
comparable  to  the  'thread-cells'  of  zoophytes.''^ 

'  See  Balfour's  Comparative  Embryology,  vol.  i.  pp.  159-162. 
For  further  information  regarding  the  Turhellaria  consx\\t  Dr.  L.  Graff 'a  article 
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Lille,  1879.    On  transverse  flsBion,  see  Bell,  Jojir^.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  (2),  vi.  p.  1107 
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Annelids, — This  class  includes  all  the  higher  kinds  of  worm-like- 
animals,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  marine,  though  there  is  one 
well-marked  group,  the  members  of  which  inhabit  fresh  water  or 
live  on  land.    The  body  in  this  class  is  usually  elongated  and  nearly 

always  presents  a  well-marked  seg- 
mental division,  the  segments  being 
for  the  most  part  similar  and  equal 
to  each  other,  except  at  the  twa 
extremities  ;  though  in  some,  as 
the  leech  and  its  allies,  the  seg- 
mental division  is  very  indistinctly 
seen,  on  account  of  the  general 
softness  of  the  integument.  A 
large  portion  of  the  marine  An- 
nelids have  special  respiratory  ap- 
pendages, into  which  the  fluids  of 
the  body  are  sent  for  aeration, 
and  these  are  situated  upon  the- 
head   (fig.  657)  in  those  species 
which  (like  the  Serpula,  Terebella, 
Sabellaria,  &c.)  have  their  bodies 
inclosed  by  tubes,  either  formed  of 
a  shelly  substance  produced  from 
their  own  surface,  or  built  up  by 
the  agglutination  of  grains  of  sand,, 
fragments  of  shell  itc.^  ;  whilst  they 
are  distributed  along  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  in  such  as  swim  freely 
through  tlie  water,  or  crawl  ovei- 
the  surfaces  of  rocks,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Nereidce,  or  simply  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand,  as  the 
Arenicola  or  '  lob-worm.'   In  these 
respiratory  appendages  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  microscopic  exami- 
nation ;  and  these  fluids  are  of  two- 
kinds  :  first,  a  colourless  fluid,  con- 
taining   numerous    cell-like  cor- 
puscles, which  can  be  seen  in  the- 
smaller    and    more  transparent 
species  to  occupy  the  space  that 
intervenes  between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  inner  wall  of  the  body,  and  to 
pass  from  this  into  canals  which  often  ramify  extensively  in  the 
respiri^toV  organs,  but  are  never  furnished  with  a  i^turmng  senes 
of  passages  ;  and  Second,  a  fluid  which  is  usually  red,  contams  ew 
floating  particles,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  system  of  proper  vessels  that 
1  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of  these  tubes  see  Mr.  A.  T.  Watson' s 
paper  in  Journ.  Boy.  Micr.  Soc.  1890,  p.  685. 


Fig.  657.— Circulating  apparatus  of 
Terebella  conchilega  :  a,  labial  ring ; 
h,  b,  tentacles ;  c,  first  segment  of 
the  trunk;  d,  skin  of  the  back;  e, 
pharynx;  f,  intestine ;  jr, longitudmal 
muscles  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
body;  7i,  glandular  organ;  organs 
of  generation ;  /,  feet ;  k,  Ic,  branchia! ; 
Z,- dorsal  vessel  acting  as  a  respu-atory 
heart ;  in,  dorso-intestinal  vessel ; 
n,  venous  sinus  surrounding  oesopha- 
gus ;  inferior  intestinal  vessel; 
0,0,  'ventral  trunk ;  p,  lateral  vascular 
branches. 
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communicates  with  a  central  propelling  organ,  and  not  only  carries 
away  the  fluid  away  from  this,  but  also  brings  it  back  again.  In 
Terebelln  we  find  a  distinct  provision  for  the  aiiration  of  both  fluids  ; 
for  the  first  is  transmitted  to  the  tendril-like  tentacles  which  sur- 
round the  mouth  (fig.  657,  b,  h),  whilst  the  second  circulates  through 
the  beautiful  arborescent  gill-tufts  [k,  k)  situated  just  behind  the 
head.  The  former  are  covered  with  cilia,  the  action  of  which  con- 
tinually renews  the  stratum  of  water  in  contact  with  them,  whilst 
the  latter  are  destitute  of  these  orn;ans  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
general  fact  as  to  the  several  appendages  to  which  these  two  fluids 
are  respectively  sent  for  aeration,  the  nature  of  their  distribution 
varying  greatly  in  the  diflerent  members  of  the  class.  In  the 
observation  of  the  beautiful  spectacle  presented  by  the  respiratory 
circulation  of  the  various  kinds  of  Annelids  which  swarm  on  most 
of  our  shores,  and  in  the  examination  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  their  bodies  (where  this  is  rendered  possible  by  their 
transparence)  the  microscopist  will  find  a  most  fertile  source  of 
interesting  occupation  ;  and  he  may  easily,  with  care  and  patience, 
make  many  valuable  additions  to  our  present  stock  of  knowledge  on 
these  points.  There  are  many  of  these  marine  Annelids  in  which 
the  appendages  of  various  kinds  put  forth  from  the  sides  of  their 
bodies  furnish  very  beautiful  microscopic  objects  ;  as  do  also  the 
diflerent  forms  of  teeth,  jaws,  etc.  with  which  the  mouth  is  com- 
monly armed  in  the  free  or  non-tubicolar  species,  which  are 
eminently  carnivorous. 

The  early  history  of  the  development  of  Annelids,  too,  is  ex- 
tremely curious  ;  for  they  come  forth  from  the  egg  in  a  condition 
very  little  more  advanced  than  the  ciliated  gemmules  of  polypes, 
consisting  of  a  globular  mass  of  untransformed  cells,  certain  parts 
of  whose  surface  are  covered  with  cilia,  which  ordinarily  become 
arranged  in  one  or  more  definite  rings  ;  in  a  few  hours,  however, 
this  embryonic  mass  elongates,  and  the  indications  of  a  segmental 
division  become  apparent,  the  head  being  (as  it  were)  marked  off 
in  front,  whilst  behind  this  is  a  large  segment  thickly  covered  with 
Cilia,  then  a  narrower  and  non- ciliated  segment,  and  lastly  the 
caudal  or  tail-segment,  which  is  furnished  with  cilia.  A  little 
later  a  new  segment  is  seen  to  be  interposed  in  front  of  the- 
caudal,  and  the  dark  internal  granular  mass  shapes  itself  into  the 
outline  of  an  alimentary  canal.'  The  number  of  segments  pro- 
gressively increases  by  the  interposition  of  new  ones  between  the 
caudal  and  its  preceding  segments;  the  various  internal  organs 
become  more  and  more  distinct,  eye-spots  make  their  appearance, 

'  A  most  curious  transformation  once  occurred  within  the  Author's  experience 
m  the  larva  of  an  Annehd,  which  was  furnished  with  a  broad  collar  or  disc  frincred 
with  very  long  cilia,  and  showed  merely  an  appearance  of  segmentation  in  its  hinder 
part ;  tor  m  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  it  was  not  under  observation 
wns  larva  assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  a  marine  worm  three  or  four  times  its  nre' 
nous  lengf,h,  and  the  ciliated  disc  entirely  disappeared.  An  accident  unfortunately 
prevented  the  more  mmuto  examination  of  this  worm,  which  the  Author  would  have 
otherwise  made ;  but  he  may  state  that  he  is  certain  that  there  was  i.<i  fallacy  as  to 
e  fact  above  stated,  this  larva  having  been  placed  by  itself  in  a  cell,  on  purposo 

whilst  other  selections  were  being  made  from  the  same  gathering  of  the  tow-net 
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little  bristly  appendages  are  put  forth  from  the  segments,  and 
the  animal  gradually  assumes  the  likeness  of  its  parent  ;  a  few- 
days  being  passed  by  the  tubicolar  kinds,  however,  in  the  actively 
moving  condition,  before  they  settle  down  to  the  formation  of  a 
tube.^ 

To  carry  out  any  systematic  observations  on  the  embryonic 
development  of  Annelids  the  eggs  should  be  searched  for  in  tlie 
situations  which  these  animals  haunt  ;  but  in  places  where  Anne- 
lids abound  free-swimming  larva;  are  often  to  be  obtained  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  small  Medusas ;  and  there  is 
probably  no  part  of  our  coasts  off'  which  some  very  curious  forms 
may  not  be  met  with.  The  following  may  be  specially  mentioned 
as  departing  widely  from  the  ordinary  type,  and  as  in  themselves 
extremely  beautiful  objects  :   The  Actinutrocha  (fig.  658)  bears  a 

strong  resemblance  in  many  particulars 
to  the  '  bipinnarian '  larva  of  a  star- 
fish, having  an  elongated  body,  with 
a  series  of  ciliated  tentacles  (d)  sym- 
metrically arranged  ;  these  tentacles, 
however,  proceed  from  a  sort  of  disc 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  '  lopho- 
phore'  of  certain  Polyzoa.    The  mouth 
(e)  is  concealed  by  a  broad  but  pointed 
hood  or  'epistome'  («),  which  some- 
times closes  down  upon  the  tentacular 
disc,  but  is  sometimes  raised  and  ex- 
tended forwards.     The  nearly  cylin- 
drical body  terminates  abruptly  at  the 
other  extremity,  where  the  anal  orifice 
of  the  intestine  (b)  is  surrounded  by  a 
circlet  of  very  lai-ge  cilia.    This  animal 
swims  with  great  activity,  sometimes 
by  the  tentacular  cilia,  sometimes  by 
the  anal  circlet,  sometimes  by  both 
combined  ;  and  besides  its  movement 
of  progression  it   frequently  doubles 
itself  together,  so  as  to  bring  the  anal 
extremity  and  the  epistome  almost  into 
contact.    It  is  so  transparent  that  the 
whole  of  its  alimentary  canal  may  be 
as  distinctly  seen  as  that  of  Laguncula  ; 
and,  as  in  'that  polyzoon,  the  aliment- 
ary masses  often  to  be  seen  within  the  stomach  (c)  are  kept  in  a 
continual  whirling  movement  by  the  agency  of  cilia  ^^ath  which  its 
walls  are  clothed.    This  very  interesting  creature  was  for  a  oig 
time  a  puzzle  to  zoologists;  since,  although  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  a  larval  form,  there  was  no  clue  to  the  natme  ot 
the  adult  produced  from  it  until  this  was  discovered  by  Krohn  m 


'Fig.  658. — Actinotroclia  hranclii- 
ata:  a,  epistome  or  hood;  b, 
anus;  c,  stomach;  d,  ciliated 
tentacles ;  e,  mouth. 


1  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  Balfour's  Comparative  E7nhr,jology, 
-vol.  i.  chap.  xii.  and  the  memoirs  there  cited. 
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1858  to  be  a  Gephyrean  wonii  {PhorovAs)}'  An  even  more  extra- 
ordinary departure  from  the  ordinary  type  is  presented  by  the  larva 
wliich  has  received  tlie  name  Pilidium  (fig.  6r)9),  its  sliape  being 
that  of  a  helmet,  the  plume  of  which  is  replaced  by  a  single  long 
bristle-like  appendage  that  is  in  continual  motion,  its  point  moving 
round  and  round  in  a  circle.  This  cui'ious  oi'ganism,,  first  noticed 
by  Johannes  Miiller,  has  been  since  ascertained  to  be  the  larva  of 


Fig.  Gi9.—Pilidiii  iii  gyrans  :  A,  youug,  showing  at  a  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  iit  6  the  rudiment  of  theNemertid;  B,  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  same ;  C,  newly  freed  Nemertid. 


some  species  of  the  Nemertine  worms,  which  belong  to  the  division 
Anopla,  a  group  in  which  there  are  no  stylets  to  the  proboscis.^ 

Among  the  animals  captured  by  the  tow-net  the  marine 
zoologist  will  not  be  unlikely  to  meet  with  an  Annelid  which, 
although  by  no  means  microscopic  in  its  dimensions,  is  an  admirable 
subject  for  microscopic  observation,  owing  to  the  extreme  trans- 

'  'Ueber  Pilidium  und  ActinotrocJia  '  in  Miiller's  Arcln'v,  1858,  p.  2513.  For 
more  recent  observations  upon  this  interesting  creature,  see  Balfour's  Comparative 
Embryology,  vol.  i.  pp.  299-302  ;  and  a  paper  on  '  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Actinotrocha,'  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wilson  (of  Baltimore),  in  Quart 
Joiirn.  Micros.  Sci.  April  1881. 

^  See  especially  Leuckart  and  Pagenstecher's  '  Untersuchungen  iiber  niedere 
heethiere  '  in  Miiller's  Archiv,  1858,  p.  509  ;  and  Balfour,  op.  cit.  p.  1G5.  The  Author 
iias  frequently  met  with  Pilidium  in  Lamlash  Bay. 
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parence  of  its  entire  body,  which  is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to- 
be  distinguished  when  swimming  in  a  glass  jar  except  by  a  very 


Fig.  G60.-Structure  and  development  of  Tomoptens  •  tlify*',' 

of  caudal  prolongatious,  containhifr  tlie  spermatic  sacs,  a  a  ;  B,  adult  ma  e 
spedmen  f  C,  hinder  part  of  adult  female  spec  men,  more  enlarged,  shmyin- 
ovriyhiK  freely  in  the  perivisceral  cavity  and  its  caudal  prolongation;  D 
cilkU^  clnal,  Commencing  externally  in  tlie  larger  and 
discs  a  h-  E,  one  of  the  pimiulated  segments,  showing  the  position  ot  the 
c  Hated  canal  c,  and  its  rLette-like  discs  a,  & ;  showing  a  so  J-'l^^^ 
development  of  the  ova,rf,at  the  extremity  of  the  ?f S"^"^"*  ^  ^^j  ''^^  f ™: 
glion,  with  its  pair  of  auditory  (?)  vesicles  a  a,  and  its  two  oce\h,  h  > 

1  young  Tomopteris,  showing  at  a  a  the  larval  antenna ;  ' /j^^ J^X^'* 
long  antonn/e  of  the  adult;  c,,l,e,f,  tour  pairs  of  succeeding  pinnulated 
segments,  followed  by  bifid  tail. 
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fcavourablc  light.  This  is  the  Tomopteris,  so  named  from  the 
•division  of  the  latei'al  portions  of  its  body  into  a  succession  of  wing- 
like segments  (fig.  660,  B),  each  of  them  carrying  at  its  extremity  a 
pair  of  pinnules,  by  the  movements  of  which  it  is  rapidly  propelled 
through  the  water.  The  full-grown  animal,  which  measures  nearly 
an  inch  in  length,  has  first  a  curious  pair  of  '  frontal  horns '  pro- 
jecting laterally  from  the  head,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  appear- 
ance of  a  '  hammer-headed  '  shark  ;  behind  these  there  is  a  pair  of 
very  long  antennte,  in  each  of  which  we  distinguish  a  I'igid  bristle- 
like  stem  or  seta,  inclosed  in  a  soft  sheath,  and  moved  at  its  base 
by  a  set  of  muscles  contained  within  the  lateral  protuberances  at 
the  head.  Behind  these  are  about  sixteen  pairs  of  the  ordinary 
pinnulated  segments,  of  which  the  hinder  ones  are  much  smaller 
than  those  in  front,  gradually  lessening  in  size  until  they  become 
almost  rudimentary  ;  and  where  these  cease  the  body  is  continued 
•onwards  into  a  tail-like  prolongation,  the  length  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  as  it  is  contracted  or  extended.  This  prolongation, 
however,  bears  four  or  five  pairs  of  very  minute  appendages,  and 
the  intestine  is  continued  to  its  very  extremity,  so  that  it  is  really 
to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  body.  In  the  head  Ave  find 
between  the  origins  of  the  antennae,  a  ganglionic  mass,  the  component 
cells  of  which  may  be  clearly  distinguished  under  a  sufficient  mag- 
nifying power,  as  shown  at  F  ;  seated  upon  this  are  two  pigment- 
spots  (6,  h),  each  bearing  a  double  pellucid  lens-like  body,  which  are 
•obviously  rudimentary  eyes  ;  whilst  imbedded  in  its  anterior  por- 
tion are  two  peculiar  nucleated  vesicles,  a,  a,  which  are  probably 
the  rudiments  of  some  other  sensory  organs.  On  the  under  side  of 
the  head  is  situated  the  mouth,  which,  like  that  of  many  other 
Annelids,  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  proboscis  that  can  be  either 
projected  or  drawn  in;  a  short  (esophagus  leads  to  an  elono-ated 
stomach,^  which,  when  distended  with  fluid,  occupies  the  whole 
•cavity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  fio-.  B  but 
which  is  sometimes  so  empty  and  contracted  as  to  be  like  "a  mere 
cord,  as  shown  in  fig.  C.  In  the  caudal  appendage,  however  it  is 
always  narrowed  into  an  intestinal  canal ;  this,  when  the  appendaoe 
IS  ni  an  extended  state,  as  at  C,  is  nearly  straight ;  but  when  the 
appendage  is  contracted,  as  seen  at  B,  it  is  thrown  into  convolutions 
The  perivisceral  cavity  is  occupied  by  fluid,  in  which  some  minute 
corpuscles  may  be  distinguished  ;  and  these  are  kept  in  motion  by 
•cilia  which  clothe  some  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  line  some  part  of  the  wall  of  the  body.  No  other  more 
special  apparatus,  either  for  the  circulation  or  for  the  aeration  of 
the  nutrient  fluid,  exists  in  this  curious  worm,  unless  we  are  to 
regard  as  subservient  to  the  respiratory  function  the  ciliated  canal 
which  may  be  observed  in  each  of  the  lateral  appendages  excect 
the  five  anterior  pairs.  This  canal  commences  by  two  orifices  at 
the  base  of  the  segment,  as  shown  at  fig.  E,  h,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
at  fig  D  ;  each  of  these  orifices  (D,  o,  b)  is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
rosette,  and  the  rosette  of  the  larger  one  {a)  is  furni.shed  with 
radiating  ciliated  ridges.  The  two  branches  incline  towards  eic 
other,  and  unite  into  a  single  canal  that  runs  along  for  some  dis 
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tance  in  the  wall  of  the  body,  and  then  terminates  in  the  perivisceral 
cavity,  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  cilia  which  line  it  is 
from  without  inwards.  .  »  ■, 

The  reproduction  and  developmental  history  ot  this  Annelid 
present  many  points  of  great  interest.    The  sexes  appear  to  be 
distinct,  ova  being  found  in  some  individuals  and  spermatozoa  in 
others  '  The  development  of  the  ova  commences  in  certain  '  germ- 
cells  '  situated  within  the  extremities  of  the  pinnulated  segments, 
where  they  project  inwards  from  the  wall  of  the  body  :  these,  when 
set  free,  float  in  the  fluid  of  the  perivisceral  cavity  and  multiply 
themselves  by  self-division  ;  and  it  is  only  after  their  number  has 
thus  been  considerably  augmented  that  they  begin  to  increase  m 
size  and  to  assume  the  characteristic  appearance  of  ova.    In  this 
sta^e  they  usually  fill  the  perivisceral  cavity,  not  only  of  the  body, 
but°of  its  caudal  extension,  as  shown  at  C  ;  and  they  escape  from 
it  throuo-h  transverse  fissures  which  form  in  tlie  outer  wall  of  the 
body  at°the  third  and  fourth  segments.    The  male  reproductive 
organs  on  the  other  hand,  are  limited  to  the  caudal  prolongation, 
where  'the  sperm-cells  are  developed  within  the  pinnulated  append- 
ac^es  as  the  germ-cells  of  the  female  are  within  the  appendages  of 
the  body     Instead  of  being  set  free,  however,  into  the  perivisceral 
cavity  they  are  retained  within  a  saccular  envelope  forming  a  testis 
a 'a)  which  fills  up  the  whole  cavity  of  each  appendage  j  and 
within  this  the  spermatozoa  may  be  observed,  when  mature,  m 
active  movement.    They  make  their  escape  externally  by  a  passage 
that  seems  to  communicate  with  the  smaller  of  the  two  just  men- 
tioned rosettes  ;  but  they  also  appear  to  escape  into  the  perivisceral 
cavity  by  an  aperture  that  forms  itself  when  the  spermatozoa  are 
mature.    Whether  the  ova  are  fertilised  while  yet  within  the  body 
of  the  female  by  the  entrance  of  spermatozoa  through  the  ciliated 
canals,  or  after  they  have  made  their  escape  from  it,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.    Of  the  earliest  stages  of  embryonic  development 
nothing  whatever  is  yet  known  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  animal  passes  through  a  larval  form,  which  difl-ers  from  the 
aduirnot  merely  in  the  number  of  the  segments  of  the  body  (which 
successively  augment  by  additions  at  the  posterior  extremity)  but 
aL  rthat  of  the  antennae.    At  G  is  represented  the  earliest  larva 
Serto  met  with,  enlarged  as  much  as  ten  times  m  proportion  to 
the  adult  at  B  ;  and  here  we  see  that  the  head  is  destitute  of  thj 
frontal  horns,  but  carries  a  pair  of  setigerous  antenna  «,  a  behind 
Xch  there  are  five  pairs  of  bifid  appendages,  6,  c  d,  e,f  m  the 
first  of  which,  6,  one  of  the  pinnules  is  furnished  with  ^  seta  In 
moi  e  Lrvan^^     iarv.  having  light  oi-  ten  -g^-J^.  ^^/^^^^^^^^^ 
into  a  second  pair  of  antenna,  resembhng  the  first    and  the  am^^^ 
in  this  stace  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  T.  qucuiricorru,^ 
L  a  more  advanced  age,  however,  the  second  pair  attains  the 
to^oTs  development  shown  at  B,  and  the  ^^^^  ^r  Ur^.l^^^^^ 
disappear,  the  setigerous  portions  ^^P^l^ating  at  a  soi   of  ]0^^^^^^^^ 
a),  Whilst  the  basal  projections  are  absorbed  "\to  the  geneial^w^^^^^ 
o  the  body.    This  beautiful  creature  has  been  met  wi  h  on  so  inanj 
parts  of  our  coast  that  it  cannot  be  considered  at  all  uncommon, 
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and  the  uiicroscopisfc  can  scarcely  have  a  more  pleasing  object  for 
study.'  Its  elegant  form,  its  crystal  clearness,  and  its  sprightly, 
graceful  movements  render  it  attractive  even  to  the  unscientific 
observer  ;  whilst  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  physiologist  as  one 
of  the  simplest  examples  yet  known  of  the  Annelid  type. 

To  one  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  interest  presented  by  various 
.small  marine  Annelids  the  attention  of  the  microscopist  should  be 
specially  directed  ;  this  is  their  luminosity,  which  is  not  a  steady 
glow  like  that  of  the  glow-worm  or  fire-fly,  but  a  series  of  vivid 
scintillations  (strongly  resembling  those  produced  by  an  electric 
discharge  through  a  tube  spotted  with  tinfoil),  that  pass  along  a 
considerable  number  of  segments,  lasting  for  an  instant  only,  but 
capable  of  being  repeatedly  excited  by  any  irritation  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  animal.  These  scintillations  may  be  discerned  under 
the  microscope,  even  in  separate  segments,  when  they  are  subjected 
to  the  irritation  of  a  needle-point  or  a  gentle  pressure  ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  careful  observations  of  M.  de  Quatrefages  that 
they  are  given  out  by  the  muscular  fibres  in  tlie  act  of  contraction. ^ 

Among  the  fresh-water  Annelids  those  most  interesting  to  the 
microscopist  are  the  worms  of  the  Nais  tribe,  which  are  common  in 
our  rivers  and  ponds,  living  chiefly  amidst  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  especially  among  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  Being  blood-red 
in  colour,  they  give  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  when  they  protrude 
themselves  from  it  in  large  numbers  and  keep  the  protruded  portion 
of  their  bodies  in  constant  undulation,  a  very  peculiar  appearance  ; 
but  if  disturbed  they  withdraw  themselves  suddenly  and  completely! 
These  worms,  from  the  extreme  transparency  of  their  bodies,  present 
peculiar  facilities  for  microscopic  examination,  and  especially  for  the 
study  of  the  internal  circulation  of  the  red  liquid  commonly  con- 
sidered as  blood.  There  are  here  no  external  respiratory  organs,  and 
the  thmness  of  the  general  integument  appears  to  supj^ly  afl  needful 
facihty  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluids.  One  large  vascular  trunk  (dorsal) 
may  be  seen  lymg  above  the  intestinal  canal,  and  another  (ventral)  be^ 
neath  it,  and  each  of  these  enters  a  contractile  dilatation  or  heart- 
like organ,  situated  just  behind  the  head.  The  fluid  moves  forwards 
in  the  dorsal  trunk  as  far  as  the  heart,  which  it  enters  and  dilates  • 
and  when  this  contracts  it  propels  the  fluid  partly  to  the  head  and 
partly  to  the  ventral  heart,  which  is  distended  by  it  The  ventral 
heart,  contracting  in  its  turn,  sends  the  blood  backwards  alonc^  the 
ventral  trunk  to  the  tail,  whence  it  passes  towards  the  head  as 
before.  In  tins  circulation  the  stream  branches  oft^  from  each  of 
the  principal  trunks  into  numerous  vessels  proceeding  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  which  then  return  into  the  other  trunk  •  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  set  of  vascular  coils,  hanging  down  in  the'peri 
visceral  cavity  that  contains  the  corpusculated  liquid  representin-r 
the  true  blood,  which  seem  .specially  destined  to  convey  to  it  the 

'  See  the  memoirs  of  the  Author  and  M.  Clannri.flp  in  -rnl  4.1     t  ■ 

Tranmctions  and  the  authorities  there  referrec  to  also  .  T-pLnf  Limiean 
Vejdovsky  in  Zeitschrift  f.  Wis,.  J?oo/  Bd  xxl  1«'78  '  ^• 

-  See  his  memoirs  on  the  Annelida  of  La  Blanche  in  4m»  c..-  \t  , 

Zoo,,  torn^^i.  and  sor.  iii.  Zool.  tom.  xiv. ;  and^J^o^si'^S.^ 
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fierating  influence  received  by  the  red  fluid  in  its  circuit,  thus 
acting  (so  to  spealc)  like  internal  gills.    The  Naiad  worms  have 
been  observed  to  undergo  spontaneous  division  during  the  summer 
months,  a  new  head  and  its  organs  being  formed  for  tlie  posterior 
segment  behind  the  line  of  constrictioii  before  its  separation  from 
the  anterior.^    In  the  Leech  tribe  the  dental  apparatus  with  which 
the  mouth  is  furnished  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among  their 
points  of  minute  structure,  and  the  common  '  medicinal '  leecli 
aftbrds  one  of  the  most  interesting   examples  of   it.    AVhat  is 
•commonly  termed  the  '  bite '  of  the  leech  is  really  a  saw-cut,  or 
rather  a  combination  of  three  saw-cuts,  radiating  from  a  common 
•centre.    If  the  mouth  of  the  leech  be  examined  with  a  hand- 
magnifier,  or  even  with  the  naked  eye,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
triangular  aperture  in  the  midst  of  a  sucking  disc,  and  on  turning 
back  the  lips  of  that  aperture  three  little  white  ridges  are  brought 
into  view.    Each  of  these  is  the  convex  edge  of  a  horny  semicircle, 
strengthened  by  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  bordered  by 
•a  row  of  eighty  or  ninety  minute  hard  and  sharp  teeth  ;  whilst 
the  straight  border  of  the  semicircle  is  imbedded  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  disc,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is  made  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  saw-like  manner,  so  that  the  teeth  are 
■enabled  to  cut  into  the  skin  to  which  the  suctorial  disc  has  a£6xed 
itself.2 

1  See  Professor  A.  G.  Bourne,  '  On  Budding  in  the  Ohgochceta,'  Bejwrt  Brit. 
Assoc.  1885,  p.  1096.  ,         ^  ^    ,     .  ,  , 

-'  Amono-  the  various  sources  of  information  as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
-the  Annelids  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned:  the  '  Histou-e  ]Naturelledes 
Annele's  Marins  et  d'Eau  douce  '  of  M.  de  Quatrefages,  forming  part  ot  the  Suites  a 
Buifon  -  the  successive  admirable  monographs  of  the  late  Professor  Ed.  Claparede, 
Becherches  Anatominues  siir  les  Annclides,  Turbellaries,  Opalines  et  Gregaruies, 
observes  clans  les  Hebrides,  Genexa,18Gl;  Becherches  Anatomiques  siir  leg  Ohgo- 
.chetes,  Geneva,  1802 ;  Beobachtangen  ilber  Anatomie  and  EntwicTielungsgeschjchte 
Wirbellosen  Thiere  an  dor  Kilste  ■uo/i-JformaMfZis, Leipzig,  1863 ;  sin&Les  Anntlt^cs 
CMtopodes  du.  Golfe  de  Naples,  Geneva,  1868-70 ;  the  monograph  of  Dr.  Bh\ers,  I)ie 
Borstenwimner  (Annelida  ChMopoda),  1864-68.  With  the  exception  of  essor 
Mcintosh's  article  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britanmca  and  Professor  Vcjdovsky  s  bgstevi 
and  Morphologic  der  Oligochceten,  Prague,  1884  most  of  the  recent  papers  on 
Annelids  have  dealt  with  small  groups  only,  but  of  these  a  very  large  "i"^^"  1'^^ 
appeared.  For  the  descriptions  of  new  forms  the  memoirs  of  Grube  and  Mcintosh 
are  especially  to  be  consulted;  Kleinenberg,  Hatschek,  and  Salensk^  have ^^itten 
the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  o  development;  Bcrgh  Bourn  ^ 
Eisig,  Perrier,  and  Whitman  have,  among  others,  added  to  our  knowledge  of  their 
;anatomy  and  morphology. 
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Passing  to  the  division  of  Arthrojaods,  in  which  the   body  is 
furnished  with  distinctly  articulated  or  jointed  limbs,  some  of  which 
.are  always  modified  to  serve  as  mouth-oi'gans,  we  come  first  to  the 
class  of  Crustacea,  wlxich  ordinarily  includes  (when  used  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense)  all  those  animals  belonging  to  this  group 
which  are  fitted  for   aquatic   respiration,  though  the  kino--crab 
(Limuhis)  has  closer  relations  to  the  scorpions,  and  the  Pycnogonids 
to  the  spiders.    It  thus  comprehends  a  very  extensive  rano'e  of 
forms  ;  for  although  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  crab,  lobster 
cray-fish,  and  other  well-known  species  of  the  order  Decapoda  (ten- 
footed),  as  its  typical  examples,  yefc  all  these  belong  to  the  highest 
of  its  many  orders  ;  and  among  the  lower  are  many  of  a  far  simpler 
structure,  and  not  a  few  which  would  not  be  recognised  as  belonc/ino- 
to  the  class  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  information  given  by ''the 
study  of  their  development  as  to  their  real  nature,  which  is  far  more 
apparent  in  their  early  than  it  is  in  their  adult  condition.  Many 
of  the  inferior  kinds  of  Crustacea  are  so  minute  and  transparent 
that  then-  whole  structure  may  be  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  without  any  preparation  ;  this  is  the  case,  indeed  with 
nearly  the  whole  group  of  Entomostraca,  and  with  the  larval  forms 
even  of  the  crab  and  its  allies ;  and  we  shall  give  our  first  atten- 
tion to  these,  afterwards  noticing  such  points  in  the  structure  of  the 
larger  kinds  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest. 

A  curious  example  of  the  reduction  of  an  elevated  type  to  a 
very  simple  form  is  presented  by  the  group  of  Pijcnogonidl  or  uo'- 
body  crabs,  some  of  the  members  of  which  may  be  found  by  atten- 
tive search  in  almost  every  locality  where  sea-weeds  abound  it 
bemg  their  habit  to  crawl  (or  rather  to  sprawl)  over  the  surfaces  of 
these  and  probably  to  imbibe  as  food  the  gelatinous  substance  with 
which  tliey  are  invested.'  The  general  form  of  their  bodies  (Hrr 
•Obi)  usually  reminds  us  of  that  of  some  of  the  long-legged  crabs' 
the  abdomen  being  almost  or  altogether  deficient,  whilst  the  head  is 
very  small,_and  fused  (as  it  were)  into  the  thorax  ;  so  that  the  last 
named  region  with  the  members  attached  to  it,  constitutes  nearly 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal.    The  head  is  extended  in  front  S 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  very  large  fonns  of  this  sroun  somotinina  ovf„,  t 
more  than  twelve  inches  across,  havlbeen  brought  v.^ hZ'^'::^'^^^^^^'^^'' 
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a  proboscis-like  projection,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  narrow 
orifice  of  the  mouth,  which  draws  in  the  semi-fluid  aliment.  Instead 
of  being  furnished  (as  in  the  higher  crustaceans)  with  two  pairs  of 
antennae  and  numerous  pairs  of  'foot-jaws,'  it  has  but  a  single  pair 
of  either  ;  it  also  bears  four  minute  ocelli,  or  rudimentary  eyes,  set 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other  on  a  sort  of  tubercle.  From' 
the  thorax  proceed  four  pairs  of  legs,  each  composed  of  several  joiiits, 
and  terminated  by  a  hooked  claw  ;  and  by  these  members  the 
animal  drags  itself  slowly  along,  instead  of  walking  actively  upon 
them  like  a  crab.  The  mouth  leads  to  a  very  narrow  oesophagus 
(a),  which  passes  back  to  the  central  stomach  (b)  situated  m  the 


Fig  m.—Ammotliea  pijcnogonoides :  a,  narrow  oesophagus  ; 
b,  stomaoh;  c,  intestine  ;  d,  digestive  ceeca  oi  the  loot-jaws  , 
c'  e,  digestive  creca  of  the  legs. 


midst  of  the  thorax,  from  the  hinder  end  of  which  a  narrow  intes- 
tine (c)  passes  ofF,  to  terminate  at  the  posterior  extremity  ot  the 
body  From  the  central  stomach  five  pairs  of  cfecal  prolongations 
radiite,  one  pair  (cI)  entering  the  foot-jaws,  the  other  four  {e  e} 
penetrating  the  legs,  and  passing  along  them  as  far  ^^^^^  I^J^"^^ 
but  one  ;  and  those  extensions  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  blo^^  msh^ 
yellow  granules,  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  diges^^  e 
gland.  The  stomach  and  its  csecal  prolongations  f l^^of^^^"^!}^ 
executing  peristaltic  movements  of  a  very  curious  kind;  foi  thev 
contract  and  dilate  with  an  irregular  alternation,  so  that  a  flux  and 
reflux  of  their  contents  is  constantly  _  taking  place  between  t^^ 
central  portion  and  its  radiating  extensions  The  penv  scera  space 
between  the  widely  extended  stomach  and  the  walls  of  the  bodv  and 
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limbs  is  occupied  by  a  transparent  liquid,  in  which  are  seen  floating 
II  number  of  minute  transparent  corpuscles  of  irregular  size  ;  and 
this  riiiid,  which  represents  the  blood,  is  kept  in  continual  motion, 
not  only  by  the  general  movements  of  the  animal,  but  also  by  the 
actions  of  the  digestive  apparatus  ;  since,  whenever  the  ctecum  of 
any  one  of  the  legs  undergoes  dilatation,  a  part  of  the  circum- 
ambient liquid  Avill  be  pressed  out  from  the  cavity  of  that  limb, 
either  into  the  thorax  or  into  some  other  limb  whose  stomach  is 
contracting.    The  fluid  must  obtain  its  aeration  through  the  general 
surface  of  the  body,  as  there  are  no  special  organs  of  respiration. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  single  ganglion  in  the  head  (formed 
by  the  coalescence  of.  a  pair),  and  of  another  in  the  thorax  (formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  four  pairs),  with  which  the  cephalic  gan<?lion 
is  connected  in  tlie  usual  mode,  namely,  by  two  nervous  cords  which 
diverge  from  each  other  to  embrace  the  cBsophagus.    In  the  study 
of  the  very  curious  phenomena  exlaibited  by  the  digestive  apparatus, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  points  of  internal  conformation  which  have 
been  described,  the  achromatic  condenser  will  be  found  useful,  even 
with  the  1-inch,  |-inch,  or  ^-inch  objectives  ;  for  the  imperfect 
transparence  of  the  bodies  of  these  animals  renders  it  of  importance 
to  drive  a  large  quantity  of  light  through  them,  and  to  give  to  this 
light  such  a  quantity  as  shall  sharply  define  the  internal  organs.' 

Entomostraea. — This  group  of  crustaceans,  many  of  the  existing 
members  of  which  are  of  such  minute  size  as  to  be  only  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  never  have  more 
than  three  pairs  of  their  appendages  converted  into  mouth-organs, 
nor  any  appendage  on  such  segments  as  may  lie  behind  the  generative 
orifices.    The  segments  into  which  the  body  is  divided  are  frequently 
very  numerous,  and  ai-e  for  the  most  part  similar  to  each  other  ;  but 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  regard  to  the  appendages  which' they 
bear,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  these  minister  to  the  locomotion  of 
the  animals.    For  in  what  have  been  called  the  Loj)hympoda,  or 
'bristly  footed' tribe,  a  small  number  of  legs  not  exceeding  five  pairs 
have  their  function  limited  to  locomotion,  the  respiratory  oro'ans 
being  attached  to  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  • 
whilst  in  the  Brancliiofoda,  or  'gill-footed'  tribe,  the  members 
(known  as 'fin-feet')  serve  both  for  locomotion  and  for  respiration, 
and  the  number  of  these  is  commonly  large,  being  in  A^ms  as  many 
as  sixty  pairs.  The  character  of  their  movements  diflfers  accordino-W  • 
for  whilst  all  the  members  of  the  first-named  tribe  dart  throuo-irthe 
water  in  a  succession  of  jerks,  so  as  to  have  acquired  the  common 
name  of  '  water-fleas,'  those  among  the  latter  which  possess  a  great 

'  Certain  points  of  resemblance  borne  by  Pijciwgonida  to  spiders  make  the 
careful  study  of  their  development  a  matter  of  special  interest  and  imijortance  as 
there  is  some  reason  to  regard  them  rather  as  Arachnula  adapted  to  a  marine 
nabitat  than  as  Crustacea.  See  Balfour's  Comparative  Emhri/oloqii  pp  .148  4J0 
and  the  authorities  there  rofen-od  to.  The  most  recent  additions  to'  the  literatnro 
of  the  Pycnogonids  are  Dr.  A.  Dohrn's  Bio  PantopoiJcn  (Ir.i  Golfcs  ron  Nen,,r! 

1881  and  his  'Nouvelle  Etude  sur  les  Pyenogonidcs,'  in  Arrhivcs  do  Zool.  EtvAr  W 
Ej^peihtPofi  '''1'°''*^ Zordog,/  of  the  Norwegian  North  'Sca 
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number  of  'fin-feet,'  swim  with  an  easy  gliding  movement,  sometimes 
nn  their  back  alone  (as  is  the  case  with  Branclnjms)  and  sometimes 
with  equal  facUity  on  the  back,  belly,  or  sides  (as  is  done  Arterma 
Lina,  the  'brine-shrimp').  Some  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
both  tribes  will  now  be  briefly  noticed.    ^    ,  .  ,  ^,    „   ^  ^  ^  , 

The  first  <^roup  contains  two  orders,  of  which  the  first,  Ostracoda,  ■ 
is  distinguished  by  the  complete  inclosure  of  the  body  in  a  bivalve 
shell  by  the  small  number  of  legs,  and  by  the  absence  of  an  external 
eaa  sac     One  of  the  best  known  examples  is  the  little  Cyprts,  which 
is  a  common  inhabitant  of  pools  and  streams  ;  this  may  be  recognised 
bv  its  possession  of  two  pairs  of  antennae,  the  first  having  numerous 
iointswith  a  pencil-like  tuft  of  filaments,  and  projecting  forwards 
from  the  front  of  the  head,  whilst  the  second  has  more  the  .shape  of 
le-s  and  is  directed  downwards,  and  by  the  hmitation  of  its  legs  to 
two' pairs,  of  which  the  posterior  does  not  make  its  appearance  outside 
the  shell,  being  bent  upwards  to  give  support  to  the  ovaries.  The 
vah  es  ai'e  generally  opened  widely  enough  to  allow  he  greater  part 
If  both  pairs  of  anLnna.  and  of  the  front  pair  of  legs  to  pass  out 
between  them  ;  but  when  the  animals  are  alarmed,  they  draw  these 
HiemWs  within  the  shell,  and  close  the  valves  firmly.    They  are 
very  lively  creatures,  being  almost  constantly  seen  m  motion,  either 
Iwimmini^by  the  united  action  of  their  foot-like  antemaa^  and  legs, 
or  w™k  ug  upon  plants  and  other  solid  bodies  floating  m  the  water 
Nelrly  allied  to  the  preceding  is  Gythere,  whose  body  is  furnished 
^r/hrPe  mirs  of  le-s,  all  projecting  out  of  the  shell,  and  whose 
Tutt  anC^^^^^^  of  the  filamentous  brush  ;  tliis  genus 

is  Sost  entirely  marine,  .nd  some  species  of  it  may  almost  in- 
vartbly  be  met  with  in  little  pools  among  the  rocks  between  the 
marks  creeping  about  (but  not  swimming)  amongst  Confervas 
anctSSidUnes!  \heveis  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
orrrustacea  of  larger  size  than  any  now  existing,  for  m  certam 
fL^watex'st^^^^^^  the  Secondary  and  Tertiaiy  series,  we  find 

tiesh-watei  sma   ,  thickness,  which  are  almost 

''^twW'Tompo s  cf  of  tlfe  fo^^        shells  of  Cyprides;  whUst  in 
r^^vfTof  the  chalk  which  was  a  marine  deposit,  the  remains 
:rlhX  sh  is  r^^^^^^^^^       those  of  Cytkere  present  themselves 
"    such  abundance  as  to  ^f onn  a  considerable  part  of  its  sub- 


m 

"^^'in  the  order  Copepoda  there  is  a  jointed  shell  forming  a  kind 
of  buckler  or  carapaci  that  almost  entirely  inc  oses  the  head  and 
^  n,^  onenin-  being  left  beneath,  through  which  the  appendages 
oroS  and  the  e  ar  Ive  pairs  of  legs,  mostly  adapted  for  swim- 
project  ana  ti  ^^^^^^^J^^i^g  rudimentary  m  the  genus  Cyclops, 
mmg,  the  ^tth  pair  nowev    ,       „  receives  its  name 

the  commonest  example  of  the  .  . 

from  possessing  oi^y  a  sin^    eye  o  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

.  On  the  recent  BrlUsh  Ostracoda  see  tl„ 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  ^X^  JiTA^^^^^  ClaAs  has  an  essay  on 

'  Monographie  der  Ostracoden,  /^^W"  ie  alsoD^  Brady's  'Challenger' Revort. 
the  development  o£  Cv^rih  Marburg,  lSb8 ,  see  also  vi.  ^ 
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Entomostraca.  It  contains  numerous  species,  some  of  which  belong 
to  the  fresh  water,  whilst  others  are  marine.  The  fresh-water  species 
often  abound  in  the  muddiest  and  most  stagnant  pools,  as  well  as  in 
the  clearest  springs  ;  the  ordinary  water  with  which  London  is  sup- 
plied frequently  contains  large  numbers  of  them.  Of  the  marine 
species  some  are  to  be  found  in  the  localities  in  which  the  Cy there 
is  most  abundant,  whilst  others  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  and  must  be 
collected  by  the  tow-net.  The  body  of  the  Cyclops  is  soft  and  gela- 
tinous, and  it  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  a  thorax  (fig.  662,  «) 
and  an  abdomen  (6),  of  which  the  latter,  being  comparatively  slender, 
is  commonly  considered  as  a  tail,  though  traversed  by  the  intestine 
which  terminates  near  its 
extremity.  The  head,  which 
coalesces  with  the  thorax, 
bears  one  very  large  pair 
of  antennte  (c),  possessing 
numerous  articulations  and 
furnished  with  bristly  ap- 
pendages, and  another  small 
pair  id) ;  it  is  also  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  mandibles  or 
true  jaws,  and  with  two 
pairs  of  '  maxillse,'  of  which 
the  hinder  pair  is  the  longer 
and  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  bristles.  The 
legs  (e)  are  all  beset  with 
plumose  tufts,  as  is  also  the 
tail  (f,  f)  which  is  borne  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen. On  either  side  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  female, 
there  is  often  to  be  seen  an 
egg  -  capsule  (B)  ;  within 
which  the  ova,  after  be- 
ing fertilised,  undergo  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment. The  Cyclops  is 
a  very  active  creature,  and 

strikes  the  water  in  swimming,  not  merely  with  its  legs  and 
but  also  with  its  antennaj.  The  rapidly  repeated  movements  of  its 
feet-jaws  serve  to  create  a  whirlpool  in  the  surrounding  water,  by 
which  minute  animals  of  various  kinds,  and  even  its  own  young,  are 
brought  to  its  mouth  to  be  devoured. ^ 

The  tribe  of  Branchiofoda  is  divided  also  into  two  groups,  of 
which  tlie  Cladocera  present  the  nearest  approach  to  the  preceding, 
havmg  a  bivalve  carapace,  no  more  than  from  four  to  six  pairs  of 
legs,  two  pairs  of  antenna?,  of  which  one  is  large  and  branched  and 

'  See  for  British  forms  Professor  G.  S.  Brady's  Mononraph  of  the  free  atu7 
mVm  °^  P"l^li«l^«d  by  tho  Ray  Society, 


Fig.  662. — A,  female  of  Cyclops  quadricornis  : 
- ,  body ;  6,  tail ;  c,  antenna ;  d,  antermule  ;  e. 


feet ;  /,  plumose  sette  of  tail, 
external  egg-sacs.     C,  D,  E,  F, 
stages  of  development  of  young. 


B,  tail,  with 
G,  successive 


tail, 
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adapted  for  swimming,  and  a  single  eye.  The  commonest  form  of 
this  is  the  Daplmia  pulex,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  '  arborescent 
•water-flea,'  from  the  branching  form  of  its  antennie.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  many  ponds  and  ditches,  coming  to  the  surface  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  and  in  cloudy  weather,  but  seeking  the. 
depths  of  the  water  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  swims  by 
taking  short  springs  ;  and  feeds  on  minute  particles  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  does  not,  however,  reject  animal  matter  when  offered. 
Some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  its  reproduction  will  be  presently 
clGscriToGcl. 

The  other  group,  Fhyllopoda,  includes  those  Branchiopoda  whose 
body  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  segments,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  furnished  with  leaf -like  appendages,  or  'fin-feet.'     The  two 
families  which  this  group  includes,  however,  differ  considerably  m 
their  conformation  ;  for  in  that  of  which  the  genera  ^;ws  and  A  ebaha 
are  representatives,  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  shell,  either  shield-like 
or  bivalve,  and  the  feet  are  generally  very  numerous  ;  whilst  in  that 
which  contains  BrmicMpus  and  Artemia,  the  body  is  entirely  unpro- 
tected, and  the  number  of  pairs  of  feet  does  not  exceed  eleven,  ihe 
Aims  cancriformis,  which  is  an  animal  of  comparatively  large  size,  its 
entire  length  being  about  2^  inches,  is  an  inhabitant  of  stagnant 
waters  ;  but  although  occasionally  very  abundant  m  particular  pools 
or  ditches,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  nearly  so  commonly  as  the  ii.nto- 
mostraca  already  noticed  ;  in  this  country,  indeed,  it  is  exceedingly 
rare.    It  is  recognised  by  its  large  oval  carapace,  which  covers  the 
head  and  body  like  a  shield  ;  by  the  nearly  cylmdrical  form  ot  its 
body,  which  is  composed  of  thirty  articulations,  and  by  the  large 
number  of  its  appendages,  which  amount  to  about  sixty  pairs,  ilie 
number  of  joints  in  these  is  so  great  that  in  a  smgle  individual  they 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  not  less  than  two  millions.  These  oi-gans, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part  small ;  and  the  instruments  chiefly 
used  by  the  animal  for  locomotion  are  the  first  pair  of  feet,  which  are 
very  much  elongated  (bearing  such  a  resemblance  to  the  principal 
antennas  of  other  Entomostraca  as  to  be  commonly  ranked  m  the 
same  light),  and  are  distinguished  as  rami  or  oars.    With  these  they 
can  swfm  freely  in  any  position  ;  but  when  the  rami  are  at  rest,  auQ 
the  animal  floats  idly  on  the  water,  its  fin-feet  maybe  s^e^^^^^^; 
cessant  motion,  causing  a  sort  of  whirlpool  m  the  water  and  bringing 
to  the  mouth  the  minute  animals  (chiefly  the  ^„  E^^^Z" 

inhabiting  the  same  localities)  that  serve  for  its  food.  The  « 
stagnalisla.  a  slender,  cylindriform,  and  very  t^'^.^^P^.^* 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  furnished  with  eleven  pan-s  fi"-*^^^ 
is  destitute  of  any  protecting  envelope  ;  its  head  is  f"^™ 
pair  of  very  curious  prehensile  organs  (which  are  ^'^^^  1^  ^^^^^f^^^ 
antennaa),  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Cheirocephalus  ,  but 

.  ProfesBor  Glaus ha«  pointedout  the  -I'^ti-s  °t^^^^^^^ 
higher  division  of  the  Crustacea,  and  has  suggested       ;'{^,.fJ°^P^;  1872,  p.  323; 
prLent  the  name  of  Lcptostracc.Qe.  ^^^^'^^^''JZl^    ha^G^M^^  del 
and  Glaus,  Vntersuclmngcn  zur  ff'-'f'^'^l^-^^^^         by  Professor  G.  O. 
Crust aceen- 8 <i stems,  Wien,  1876;  but  a  different  Mew  <=  s 

Sars  m  his  Beport  on  the  Challenger  Phyllocarida. 
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these  are  not  used  by  it  for  the  seizure  of  prey,  as  tlie  food  of  tliis 
animal  is  vegetable,  but  to  clasp  the  female  in  the  act  of  copulation. 
The  Branchipus  or  Che.irocephakis  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  and 
elegant  of  all  the  Entomostraca,  being  rendered  extremely  attractive 
to  the  view  by  '  the  uninterrupted  undulatory  wavy  motion  of  its 
graceful  branchial  feet,  slightly  tinged  as  they  are  with  a  light  red- 
dish hue,  the  brilliant  mixture  of  transparent  bluish-green  and  bright 
red  of  its  prehensile  antennje,  and  its  bright  red  tail  with  the  beauti- 
ful plumose  setee  springing  from  it.'  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a 
comparatively  rare  animal  in  this  country.  The  Artemia  salina,  or 
'  brine-shrimp,'  is  an  animal  of  very  similar  organisation,  and  almost 
equally  beautiful  in  its  appearance  and  movements,  but  of  smaller 
size,  its  body  being  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Its  '  habitat '  is 
very  peculiar,  for  it  is  only  found  in  the  salt-pans  or  brine-pits  in 
which  sea- water  is  undergoing  concentration  (as  at  Lymington) ;  and 
in  these  situations  it  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  communicate  a 
red  tinge  to  the  liquid. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  the  Ento- 
mostraca lie  in  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  their  generative  function 
is  performed,  and  in  their  tenacity  of  life  when  desiccated,  in  which 
last  respect  they  correspond  Avith  many  Rotifers.  By  this  pro- 
vision they  escape  being  completely  exterminated,  as  they  might 
otherwise  soon  be,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  pools,  ditches,  and  other 
.small  collections  of  water  which  constitute  their  usual  habitats. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  adult  animals  can  bear  a  com- 
plete desiccation,  although  they  will  preserve  their  vitality  in  mud 
that  holds  the  smallest  quantity  of  moisture  ;  but  their  eggs  are 
more  tenacious  of  life,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  these  will 
become  fertile  on  being  moistened,  after  having  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  condition  of  fine  dust.  Most  Entomostraca,  too,  are 
killed  by  severe  cold,  and  thus  the  whole  race  of  adults  perishes 
every  winter  ;  but  their  eggs  seem  unaffected  by  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, and  thus  continue  the  species,  which  would  be  otherwise  ex+ 
terminated.  Again,  we  frequently  meet  in  this  group  with  that 
agamic  reproduction,  wliich  we  have  seen  to  prevail  so  extensively 
among  the  lower  forms.  In  many  species  there  is  a  double 
mode  of  multiplication,  the  sexual  and  the  non-sexual.  Tlie 
former  takes  place  at  certain  seasons  only,  the  males  (which  are 
often  so  different  in  conformation  from  the  females  that  they  would 
not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  species  if  they  were  not  seen 
in  actual  congress)  disappearing  entirely  at  other  times.  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  continues  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  so  long  as 
warmth  and  food  are  supplied,  and  is  repeated  many  times  so  as  to 
.give  origin  to  as  many  successive  '  broods.'  Further,  a  single  act  of 
impregnation  may  serve  to  fertilise,  not  merely  the  ova  which  are 
then  mature  or  nearly  so,  but  all  those  subsequently  produced  by 
the  same  female,  which  are  deposited  at  considerable  intervals.  In 
these  two  modes  the  multiplication  of  these  little  ci'eatures  is  carried 
on  with  great  rapidity,  the  young  animal  speedily  coming  to  maturity 
and  beginning  to  propagate,  so  that,  according  to  the  computatioii 
of  J  urine,  founded  upon  data  ascertained  by  actual  observation,  a 
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single  fertilised  female  of  the  common  Cyclops  quadricornis  may  he 
the^progenitor  in  one  year  of  4,442,189,120  young.^ 

The  eggs  of  some  Eutomostraca  are  deposited  freely  in  the  water, 
or  are  carefully  attached  in  clusters  to  aquatic  plants  ;  but  they  are 
more  frequently  carried  for  some  time  by  the  parent  in  special 
receptacles  developed  from  the  posterior  parb  of  the  body  ;  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  retained  there  until  the  young  are  ready  to 
come  forth,  so  that  these  animals  may  be  said  to  be  ovo-viviparous. 
In  Daphnia  the  eggs  are  received  into  a  large  cavity  between  the 
back  of  the  animal  and  its  shell,  and  there  the  young  undergo  almost 
their  whole  development,  so  as  to  come  forth  in  a  form  nearly 
resembling  tliat  of  their  parent.    Soon  after  their  birth  a  moult  or 
exuviation  of  the  shell  takes  place,  and  the  egg-coverings  are  cast 
off  with  it.    In  a  very  short  time  afterwards  another  brood  of  eggs 
is  seen  in  the  cavity,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  the  shell 
being  again  exuviated  after  the  young  have  been  brought  to  maturity. 
At  certain  times,  however,  the  DapJmia  may  be  seen  with  a  dark 
opaque  substance  within  the  back  of  the  shell,  which  has  been  called 
the  e2jJdppium,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle.    This,  when  care- 
fully examined,  is  found  to  be  of  dense  texture,  and  to  be  composed  ■ 
of  a  mass  of  hexagonal  cells  ;  and  it  contains  two  oval  bodies,  each 
consisting  of  an  ovum  covered  with  a  horny  casing,  enveloped  in  a 
capsule  which  opens  like  a  bivalve  shell.    From  the  observations  of 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,2  it  appears  that  the  ephippium  is  really  only  an 
altered  portion  of  the  carapace,  its  outer  valve  being  a  part  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  inner  valve  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  inner  layer.    The  development  of  the  ephippial  eggs  takes 
place  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ovaries,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  greenish-brown  mass  of  granules  ;  and  from  this 
situation  the  eggs  pass  into  the  receptacle  formed  by  the  new  cara- 
pace, where  they  become  included  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
ephippium.    This  is  cast  off,  in  process  of  time,  with  the  rest  of  the 
skin  from  which,  however,  it  soon  becomes  detached  ;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  envelope  the  eggs,  generally  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  until  they  are  hatched  with  the  returnmg  warmth  ot 
sprincT.     This  curious  provision  obviously  affords  protection  to 
the  eSo-s  which  are  to  endure  the  severity  of  winter  cold ;  and  an 
appro°ach  to  it  may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  firmness  of  the 
envelopes  of  the  'winter  eggs'  of  some  Rotifera.    There  seems  a 
stron^^  probability,  from  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  that 
the  'ephippial'  eggs  are  true  sexual  products,  since  males  are  to 
be  found  at  the  time  when  the  ephippia  are  developed  ;  whilst  it 
is  certain  that  the  ordinary  eggs  can  be  produced  non-sexually, 
and  that  the  young  which  spring  from  them  can  multiply  the  race 
in  like  manner.    The.young  which  are  produced  from  the  ephippial 

1  For  an  iiiterestmg  account  of  the  parthenogenetic  development  of  Apus  and  its 
allie.  see  the  8  xth  of  Von  SiebolcVs  Beifrage  zur  Parthenogenest^  der  ^Mhropoden 
rLeipzin-  1871)  A  new  explanation  of  the  facts  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr  H. 
BeXa:  who  finc^  that  many  of  the  Apodidce  are  hermaphrodite  (Jcnai^chc  Zcrtsch, . 

^"^j  V'An  Account  of  the  two  Methods  of  Eeproduction  in  Baphnia,  and  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Ephippium,'  in  mil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  79. 
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eggs  seem  to  have  the  same  power  of  continuing  the  race  by  non- 
sexual reproduction  as  the  young  developed  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  most  Entomostraca  the  young  at  the  time  of  their  emersion 
from  the  egg  differ  considerably  from  the  parent,  especially  in  having 
only  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  body  as  yet  developed,  and  in  pos- 
sessing but  a  small  number  of  locomotor  appendages  (see  fig.  662, 
C-G)  ;  the  visual  organs,  too,  are  frequently  wanting  at  first.  The 
process  of  development,  however,  takes  place  with  great  rapidity, 
the  animal  at  each  successive  moult  (which  process  is  very  commonly 
repeated  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two)  presenting  some  new  parts, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  like  its  jjarent,  which  it  very  early 
resembles  in  its  power  of  multiplication,  the  female  laying  eggs 
before  she  has  attained  her  own  full  size.  Even  when  the  Entomo- 
straca have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  continue  to  exuviate 
their  shell  at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  this 
repeated  moulting  seems  to  prevent  the  animal  from  being  injured, 
or  its  movements  obstructed,  by  the  ovei'growth  of  parasitic  animal- 
cules and  confervjB,  weak  and  sickly  individuals  being  frequently 
seen  to  be  so  covered  with  such  parasites  that  their  motion  and  life 
are  soon  arrested,  apparently  because  they  have  not  strength  to  cast 
off  and  renew  their  envelopes.  The  process  of  development  appears 
to  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  influence  of  light,  being  retaixled 
when  the  animals  are  secluded  from  it ;  but  its  rate  is  still  more 
influenced  by  heat ;  and  this  appears  also  to  be  the  chief  agent  that 
regulates  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  moultings  of  the  adult, 
these,  in  Daplinia,  taking  place  at  intervals  of  two  days  in  warm 
summer  weather,  whilst  several  days  intervene  between  them  when 
the  weather  is  colder.  The  cast  shell  carries  with  it  the  sheaths  not 
only  of  the  limbs  and  plumes,  but  of  the  most  delicate  hairs  and 
seta?  which  are  attached  to  them.  If  the  animal  have  previously 
sustained  the  loss  of  a  limb,  it  is  generally  renewed  at  the  next  moult, 
as  in  higher  Crustacea.  ^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  entomostracous  group  is  the  tribe  of 
suctorial  Crustacea,^  which  for  the  most  part  live  as  parasites  upon 
the  exterior  of  other  animals  (especially  fish),  whose  juices  they 
imbibe  by  means  of  the  peculiar  proboscis-like  organ  which  takes 
m  them  the  place  of  the  jaws  of  other  crustaceans  ;  whilst  other 
appendages,  representing  the  foot-jaws,  are  furnished  with  hooks, 
by  which  these  parasites  attach  themselves  to  the  animals  from 
whose  juices  they  derive  their  nutriment.  Many  of  the  suctorial 
Crustacea  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  even  in  their  adult  condition, 
to  certain  Entomostraca  ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  between  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  two  groups  that  the  resemblance  is  the  closest, 

1  For  a  systematic  and  detailed  account  of  this  group  see  Dr.  Baird's  iYflf«,'«Z 
Uutory  oftlie  British  Entomostraca,  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  The  numerous 
essays  by  Professor  Glaus  should  also  be  consultecf.  '«  numeious 

y.v.d^'^J'r r'^'-Tf^^ r^'T^'"'^'^  that  these  should  be  placed  with  the  Copepoda, 
Shu''^  '^'"l  tho  BrancJnura-  the  former  are 

nlrpn      1  ^?«"'''"f'°'«"<".  most  of  which  are  non-parasitic,  and  have  been 

examX  Copepoda,  and  the  Siphonostomata,  of  whic  i         J„  is  a 
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most  of  the  Suctoria  undergoing  such  extraordinary  changes  in  their 
progress  towards  the  adult  condition  that,  if  their  complete  forms 
were  alone  attended  to,  they  might  be  excluded  from  the  class 
altogether,  as  has  (in  fact)  been  done  by  many  zoologists.    Of  tlje 
suctorial  Crustacea  which  form  the  group  J3ranchiura  may  be 
specially  mentioned  the  Argulus  foliaceus  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  surface  of  the  bodies  of  fresh-Avater  fish,  such  as  the  stickleback, 
and  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  '  lisli-lou.se.'  This 
animal  has  its  body  covered  with  a  large  firm  oval  shield,  which 
does  not  extend,  however,  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  styliform  mandibles  ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  proboscis  there  is  a  large,  short,  cylindrical  ap- 
pendage, terminated  by  a  curious  sort  of  sucking-disc,  with  another 
pair  of  longer  jointed  members,  terminated  by  prehensile  hooks. 
These  two  pairs  of  appendages,  which  are  probably  to  be  considered 
as  representing  the  foot-jaws,  are  followed  by  four  pairs  of  legs, 
which,  like  those  of  the  branchiopods,  are  chiefly  adapted  for 
swimming  ;  and  the  tail,  also,  is  a  kind  of  swimmeret.    This  little 
animal  can  leave  the  fish  upon  which  it  feeds,  and  then  swims  freely  m 
the  water,  usually  in  a  straight  line,  but  frequently  and  suddenly 
changing  its  direction,  and  sometimes  •  turning  over  and  over  several 
times  in  succession.    The  stomach  is  remarkable  for  the  large  cajcal 
prolongations  which  it  sends  out  on  either  side,  immediately  beneath 
the  shell  •  for  these  subdivide  and  ramify  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  distributed  almost  as  minutely  as  the  ctecal  prolongations  of  the 
stomach  of  the  Planaria  (fig.  656).  The  proper  alimentary  canal,  how- 
ever is  continued  backwardsfrom  the  central  cavity  of  the  stomach,  as 
intestinal  tube,  which  terminates  in  an  anal  orifice  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen.    A  far  more  remarkable  departure  from  the  typical 
form  of  the  class  is  shown  in  the  Lerncxi,  which  is  found  attached 
to  the  gills  of  fishes.    This  creature  has  a  long  suctorial  proboscis  ; 
.a  short  thorax,  to  which  is  attached  a  single  pair  of  legs  which  meet 
at  their  extremities,  where  they  bear  a  sucker  which  helps  to  give 
attachment  to  the  parasite  ;  a  large  abdomen  ;  and  a  pair  of  pendent 
e-c-sacs.    In  its  adult  condition  it  buries  its  anterior  portion  m  the 
soft  tissue  of  the  animal  it  infests,  and  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
power  of  changing  its  place.    But  the  young  when  they  come  forth 
from  the  egg,  are  as  active  as  the  young  of  Cyclops  (hg.  bb.,  V), 
which  they  much  resemble  ;  and  only  attain  the  adult  form  after  a 
series  of  metamorphoses,  in  which  they  cast  oft  their  ocomotive 
members  and  eyes.    It  is  curious  that  the  original  form  is  letamed 
with  comparatively  slight  change  by  the  males,  which  increase  ^^^^^ 
little  in  size,  and  are  so  unlike  the  females  that  no  one  would  suppose 
the  two  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  much  less  to  the  same  species, 
but  for  the  study  of  their  development. 

From  the  parasitic  suctorial  Crustacea  the  transition  is  not 

t  As  the  group  of  suctorial  Crustacea  is  -'^^J^^^,,!^^^. 
naturalist  tliau  to  the  amateur  microscopist,  even  an 

suitable  to  the  present  work ;  and  the  Author  }^^^^,3,4fe';^^^^        Of  the 

desire  to  study  it  to  the  excellent  '^l^f  ?^pfj^Vj„f  S  by  all  means 

numerous  recent  essays  and  memoirs  those  ot  ir-ioiessoi  v^iaua  b  j 

be  consulted. 
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really  so  abrupt  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  group  of 
Cirripedia,  consisting  of  the  barnacles  and  their  allies  ;  for  these, 
like  many  of  the  Suctoria,  are  fixed  to  one  spot  during  the  adult 
portion  of  their  lives,  but  come  into  the  world  in  a  condition  that 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  early  state  of  many  other 
Crustacea.  The  departure  from  the  ordinary  crustacean  type  in 
the  adults  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  zoolo- 
gists in  general  should  have  ranked  them  in  a  distinct  class,  their 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  MoUusca,  indeed,  having  caused  most 
systematists  to  place  them  in  that  series,  until  due  weight  was 
given  to  those  structural  features  which  mark  their  '  articulated ' 
character.  We  must  limit  ourselves,  in  our  notice  of  this  grouj), 
to  that  very  remarkable  part  of  their  history,  the  microscopic 


Fig.  663. — Development  of  Balanus  lalanoidea  :  A,  earliest 
form ;  B,  larva  after  second  moult;  C,  side  view  of  the  same ; 
D,  stage  immediately  preceding  the  loss  of  activity;  a, 
stomach  (?) ;  h,  nucleus  of  future  attachment  {?). 

study  of  which  has  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  elucidation 
of  their  real  nature.  The  observations  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson  •  Avith 
the  extensions  and  rectifications  which  they  have  subsequently 
received  from  others  (especially  Mr.  Spence  Bate  2  and  Mr.  Dar- 
win 3)  show  that  there  is  no  essential  difierence  between  the  early 
forms  of  the  sessile  Cirripeds  {Balanidce  or  'acorn-shells  ')  and  of  the 
peduncidated  (Lepadidm  or  '  barnacles ') ;  for  both  are  active  little 
animals  (fig.  663,  A),  possessing  three  pairs  of  legs  and  a  pair  of 
compound  eyes,  and  having  the  body  covered  with  an  expanded 

1  Zoological  Besearchcs,  No.  IV.  1830,  and  Phil.  Trans.  1835,  p  356 

i«ri    °o.,"'®  Development  of  the  Cirripedia'  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  ii.  vol  viii 

2  Monograph  of  the  Sub-Class  Cirripedia,  published  by  the  Ray  Society. 
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carapace,  like  that  of  many  entomostracous  crustaceans,  so  as  in  no 
essential  pai-ticular  to  differ  from  the  larva  of  Cyclops  (fig.  6G2,  C). 
After  woing  through  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  one  stage  of  which 
is  represented  in  fig.  663,  B,  C,  these  larvse  come  to  present  a  form, 
D,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  that  of  Daphnia,  the  body  being  . 
inclosed  in  a  shell  composed  of  two  valves,  which  are  united  along 
the  back,  whilst-  they  are  free  along  their  lower  margin,  v/here  they 
separate  for  the  protrusion  of  a  large  and  strong  anterior  pair  of 
prehensile  limbs,  provided  with  an  adhesive  sucker  and  hooks,  and 
of  six  pairs  of  posterior  legs  adapted  for  swimming.    This  bivalve 
shell,  with  the  members  of  both  kinds,  is  subsequently  thrown  off ; 
the  animal  then  attaches  itself  by  its  head,  a  portion  of  which,  in 
the  barnacle,  becomes  excessively  elongated  into  the  '  peduncle '  of 
attachment,  whilst  in  Balanus  it  expands  into  a  broad  disc  of 
adhesion  ;  the  first  thoracic  segment  sends  backwards  a  prolongation 
which  arches  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  so  as  completely  to  inclose 
it,  and  of  which  the  exterior  layer  is  consolidated  into  the  '  multi- 
valve  '  shell ;  whilst  from  the  other  thoracic  segments  are  evolved 
the  six  pairs  of  cirrhi,  from  whose  peculiar  character  the  name  of 
the  group  is  derived.    These  are  long,  slender,  many-jointed,  ten- 
dril-like appendages,  fringed  with  delicate  filaments  covered  with 
cilia,  whose  action  serves  both  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth  and  to 
maintain  aerating  currents  in  the  water.    The  balani  are  peculiarly 
interesting  objects  in  the  aquarium  on  account  of  the  pumpmg 
action  of  their  beautiful  feathery  appendages,  which  may  be  watched 
through  a  tank  microscope  ;  and  their  cast  skins,  often  collected  by 
the  tow-net,  are  well  worth  mounting.  ^ 

Malacostraca.— The  cliief  points  of  interest  to  the  microscopist 
in  the  more  highly  organised  forms  of  Crustacea  are  furnished  by 
the  structure  of  the  exoskeleton,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  7;ie;a- 
morphosis,  both  which  may  be  best  studied  in  the  commonest  kinds. 
The  exoskeleton  of  the  Decapods  in  its  most  complete  form  consists 
of  three  strata,  viz.  1,  a  horny  structureless  layer  covering  the 
exterior  :  2,  an  areolated  stratum  ;  and  3,  a  laminated  tubular  sub- 
stance.   The  innermost  and  even  the  middle  layers,  however,  may 
be  altogether  wanting  ;  thus,  in  the  Phyllosomata  or  '  glass-crabs 
the  envelope  is  formed  by  the  transparent  horny  layer  alone  ;  and 
in  many  of  the  small  crabs  belonging  to  the  genus  Fortuna  the 
whole  substance  of  the  carapace  beneath  the  horny  investment 
presents  the  areolated  structure.    It  is  in  the  large  thick^shelled 
crabs  that  we  find  the  three  layers  most  diflerentiated.    ihus  m 
the  common  Cancer  pagurus  we  may  easily  separate  the  structure- 
less horny  covering  after  a  short  maceration  m  dilute  acic  :  tne 
areolated  layer,  in  which  the  pigmentary  matter  of  ^j? 
parts  of  the  shell  is  chiefly  contained,  may  be  ^^=^^^1^.  ^""^^f  * 
view  by  grinding  away  from  the  inner  side  as  flat  a  piece  as  can  be 
seLcted,  having^first  Lmented  the  outer  surface  to  the  g  a«s  sMe, 
and  by  examining  this  with  a  magnifymg  power  of  ^50  d  am^^^^^^^^^ 
driving  a  strong  light  through  it  with  the  achromatic  condensei  , 

I  Valuable  details  as  to  the  sti-ucture  of  tj^isf  o"P,^^'i"  w^ir""^  ^'  ^'  ^' 

Hoek'a  report  on  the  Cirripeds  collected  by  H.M.S.  Challengeu 
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whilst  the  tubular  structure  of  the  thick  inner  layer  may  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  means  of  sections  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
its  surface.  This  structure,  which  resembles  that  of  cle7itine,  save 
that  the  tubuli  do  not  branch,  but  remain  of  the  same  size  through 
their  whole  course,  may  be  particularly  well  seen  in  the  black  extremity 
of  the  claw,  which  (apparently  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  mole- 
cular ai'rangement  of  its  mineral  particles)  is  much- denser  than  the 
rest  of  the  shell,  the  former  having  almost  the  semitransparence 
of  ivory,  whilst  the  latter  has  a  chalky  opacity.  In  a  transverse 
section  of  the  claw  the  tubuli  may  be  seen  to  radiate  from  the  central 
cavity  towards  the  surface,  so  as  very  strongly  to  resemble  their 
arrangement  in  a  tooth  ;  and  the  resemblance  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  pi-esence,  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  of  minute  sinuosities 
corresponding  Avith  the  laminations  of  the  shell,  which  seem,  like 
the  '  secondary  curvatures  '  of  the  dentinal  tubuli,  to  indicate  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  calcification  of  the  animal  basis.  In  thii\ 
sections  of  the  ai'eolated  layer  it  may  be  seen  that  the  apparent 
walls  of  the  areote  are  merely  translucent  spaces  from  which  the 
tubuli  are  absent,  their  orifices  being  abundant  in  the  intervening 
spaces.'  The  tubular  layer  rises  up  through  the  pigmentary  layer 
of  the  crab's  shell  in  little  papillary  elevations,  which  seem  to  be 
concretionary  nodules  ;  and  it  is  from  the  deficiency  of  the  pig- 
mentary layer  at  these  parts  that  the  coloured  portion  of  the  shell 
derives  its  minutely  speckled  appearance.  Many  departures  from 
this  type  are  presented  by  the  different  species  of  decapods  ;  thus 
in  the  prawns  there  are  large  stellate  pigment-spots  resembling 
those  of  frogs,  the  colours  of  which  are  often  in  remarkable 
conformity  with  those  of  the  bottom  of  the  rock-pools  fre- 
quented by  these  creatures  ;  whilst  in  the  shrimps  there  is  seldom 
any  distinct  trace  of  the  areolated  layer,  and  the  calcareous  portion 
of  the  skeleton  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  concentric  rings,  which 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  concretionary  aggregation  of  the  calci- 
fying deposit.  2 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  a  strongly  marked  dif- 
ference exists  between  crustaceans  that  are  otherwise  very  closely 
allied  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  change  to  which  their  young  are 
•subject  in  their  progress  towards  the  adult  condition.  Por,  whilst 
the  common  crab,  lobster,  spiny  lobster,  prawn,  and  shrimp 
undergo  a  regular  metamorphosis,  the  young  of  the  crayfish  and 
some  land-crabs  come  forth  from  the  egg  in  a  form  which  corre- 
sponds in  all  essential  particulars  with  that  of  their  parents. 
Generally  speaking,  a  strong  resemblance  exists  among  the  young 
of  all  the  species  of  decapods  which  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  whether 
they  are  afterwards  to  belong  to  the  macrourous  (long-tailed)  or  to 

1  The  Author  is  now  quite  satisfied  of  tlio  correctness  of  the  interpretation  iiut  bv 
P/M/fv"!  '  '^i^f  T  fi-ti^jle  'Tegumontary  Organs,' in  tlie  Cjclop.  Anat.  and 
Phus.  vol  V  p.  4H7),  and  by  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson  ('On  some  Histolotr  c  1 
Features  u,  the  Shells  of  Crustacea'  in  Quart.  Jour n.  Micros.  ^Yv:.  vol  vili  S 
p.  -JM)  upon  the  appearances  which  lie  formerly  described  (Ttenort  of  British  A<:,n 
c.uition  for  1847,  p.  128)  as  indicating  a  cellular  structure  in  thi's  laye'r 

Consult  Braun,  'Ueber  die  bistologischen  Vorgiinge  bci  der  H'iutniw  v-r,,, 
Asiacus  fiumatilis;  .irbeit.  Zool.  Inst.  Wureiurg,ii%.V21.  -t^-iutung  von 
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the  hrachyourous  (short-tailed)  division  of  the  gi-oup  ;  and  the  foims- 
of  these  Iwi-vte  are  so  peculiar,  and  so  entirely  different  from  any  of 
those  into  which  they  are  ultimately  to  be  developed,  thattliey  were 
considered  as  belonging  ,to  a  distinct  genus,  Zoca,  until  their  real 
nature  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson.  Thus,  in  the 
eai'liest  state  of  Garcinus  mrenas  (small  edible  crab),  we  see  the  head 
and  thorax,  which  form  the  principal  bulk  of  the  body,  included 
within  a  large  carapace  or  shield  (fig.  664,  A)  furnished  with  a  long 
projecting  spine,  beneath  which  the.  fin-feet  are  put  forth  ;  . whilst 
the  abdominal  segments,  narrowed  and  prolonged,  cany  at  the  end 
a  flattened  tail-fin,  by  the  strokes  of  which  upon  the  water  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  animal  is  chiefly  effected.  Its  condition  is  hence 
comparable,  in  almost  all  essential  particulars,  to  that  of  Cyclops. 
In  the  case  of  the  lobster,  prawn,  and  other  '  macrourous '  species, 
the  metamorphosis  chiefly  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  loco- 
motor and  respiratory  organs,  true  legs  being  developed  from  the 
thoracic  segments  for  the  former,  and  true  gills  (concealed  within  a 


Fig  661  — Metamorpliosis  of  Carcimis  mccnas  :  A,  first  or  Zoea, 
stage;  B,  second  or  Megalopa  stage;  C,  third  stage,  m  wliich 
it  begins  to  assume  tlie  adult  form ;  D,  perfect  form. 

special  chamber  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  carapace  beneath  the 
body)  for  the  latter  ;  while  the  abdominal  segments  increase  m  size 
and  become  furnished  with  appendages  (false  feet)  of  their  own  In 
the  crabs,  or  '  brachyourous '  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the  altera- 
tion is  mtich  greater  ;  for,  besides  the  change  first  noticed  m  the 
thoracic  members  and  respiratory  organs,  the  thoracic  region  becomes 
much  more  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  abdominal,- as  seen  at 
B  in  which  stage  the  larva  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
eyes,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Megcdojm,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  distinct  type.  In  the  next  stage,  C,  we  hnd  the 
abdominal  portion  reduced  to  an  almost  rudimentary  condition,  an 
bent  under  the  body  ;  the  thoracic  limbs  arc  more  completely  adapted 
for  walking,  save  the  first  pair,  Avhich  are  developed  into  chela- ov 
pincers  ;  and  the  little  creature  enf^irely  loses  the  active  s-mmng 
habits  which  it  originally  possessed,  and  takes  on  the  mode  ot  life 
peculiar  to  the  adult.' 

1  On  tlie  metamorphoses  of  Crustacea  and  Cirripedia,  ^^^^t'^"' Y^' 
suchuncjaii  iihcr  Crustaceen  of  Professor  Claus,  Vicuna,  l.^-b.    A  number  ot 
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In  collecting  minute  Crustacea  the  ring-net  should  be  used  for 

the  fresh-water  species,  and  the  tow-net  for  the  marine.    In  localities 

favourable  for  the  latter  the  same  '  sratherinc- '  will  often  contain 

IP*  00 
multitudes  of  various  species  of  Entomostraca,  accompanied  perhaps 

by  the  larva-  of  higher  Crustacea,  echinoderm  larva?,  annelid  larva% 
and  the  smaller  Meduscr.  The  water  containing  these  should  be  put 
into  a  large  glass  jar,  freely  exposed  to  the  light  ;  and,  after  a  little 
practice,  the  eye  Avill  become  so  far  liabituated  to  the  general  appear- 
ance and  modes  of  movement  of  these  different  forms  of  animal  life 
as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other.  In  selecting 
any  specimen  for  microscopic  examination  the  dipping-tube  will  be 
found  invaluable.  The  collector  will  frequently  find  Megalopa  larvte, 
recognisable  by  the  brightness  of  their  two  black  eye-spots,  on  the  sur- 
face of  floating  leaves  of  Zostera.  The  study  of  the  metamorphosis 
will  be  best  prosecuted,  however,  by  obtaining  the  fertilised  eggs, 
which  are  carried  about  by  the  females,  and  watching  the  history  of 
their  pi-oducts.  For  preserving  specimens,  whether  of  Entomostraca 
or  of  larvffi  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  Author  would  recommend 
glycerin-jelly  as  the  best  medium.  - 

interesting  facts  and  speculations  on  the  Crustacea  will  be  found  in  P.  Miiller's  Facts 
and  Arguments  for  Da  rwin  (London  1869).  The  recent  work  of  Eeichenbach  on  the 
Development  of  the  Craj-fish  is  contained  in  vol.  xxix.  of  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Wiss.  Zool. 
p.  123,  1877,  and  vol.  siv.  of  the  Abhandl.  Senckenberg.  Naturf.  Gesells.  1886.  See 
also  the  essay,  by  W.  K.  Brooks,  On  the  Development  01"  Lucifer,  in  Phil.  Trans. 
1882,  p.  57.  J    >  -<c 
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INSECTS  AND  ABACHNIDA 


There  is  no  class  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  which  affords  to  the 
microscopist  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  interesting  objects  and 
such  facilities  for  obtaining  an  almost  endless  succession  of  novelties 
as  that  of  insects.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  different 
kinds  that  may  be  brought  together  (at  the  proper  time)  with  ex- 
tremely little  trouble  far  surpasses  that  which  any  other  group  _ot 
animals  can  supply  to  the  most  painstaking  collector  ;  then  agam, 
each  specimen  will  afford  to  him  who  knows  how  to  employ  his 
materials  a  considerable  number  of  microscopic  objects  of  very 
different  kinds  ;  and  thirdly,  although  some  of  these  objects  require 
much  care  and  dexterity  in  their  prepamtion  a  large  proportion 
may  be  got  out,  examined,  and  mounted  with  very  little  skill  01 
trouble  Take,  for  example,  the  common  house-fly  :  its  eyes  may 
be  easily  mounted,  one  as  a  transparent,  the  other  as  an  opaque 
obiect    its  although  not  such  beautiful  objects  as  those  of 

minj  other  Diptera,  are  still  well  worth  examination  ;  its  tongice  or 
Coboscis  '  is  1  pec^Uarly  interesting  ob  ect,  though  requirmg  some 
care  i^  its  preparation  /its  spiracles,  which  may  be  easily  cut  out 
from  the  sides^f  its  body,  have  a  very  cunous  structure  ;  its 
alimentary  canal  affords  a  very  good  example  of  the  mniute  distii- 
buSon  of  the  trachecc  ;  its  ^ving,  examined  m  a  hvmg  specimen 
newly  come  forth  from  the  pupa  state  exhibits  the  ^^^'^^f^^^J^^ 
Strblood  in  the  'nervures,'  and  when  dead  shows  a  most  beautiful 
Say  Zhilescent  colours,  and  a  remarkable  areolation  of  surfece 
when  examined  by  light  reflected  from  its  surface  at  a  particular 
In.le  tr/ooXJ.  very  peculiar  conformation,  which  is  doubtless 
connected  with  its  singular  power  of  walking  over  smooth  surfaces 
nuTect  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  on  the  action  of 
'^ch  addSal  light  lias  lately  been  thrown  ;  while  the  structure 
Tnc  phyS^^^  its  sexual  apparatus,  with  the  history  of  its  clevelop- 
reSTmefamorphoses,  would  of  itself  -ffice  to  occupy  the  whol 
time  of  an  observer  who  should  desire  thoroughly  to  woik  it  out,  not 
time  ot  an  oDseivc  ^    Hence.in  treating  of  this  department 

only  for  months,  but  tor  yeais.     jicik^c,  °„,^A,^yfh(^  fimharrns 

in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  the  Author  labours  under  the  embm  ra* 

1  See  Mr.  Lowne'B  valuable  treatise  on  f-^.^H^^^^^^^ 
mow-M  1870,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  (1891)  bemg  publisliea. 
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des  richesses  ;  for,  to  enter  into  such  a  description  of  the  parts  of  the 
structure  of  insects  most  interesting  to  the  microscopist  as  should 
he  at  all  comparable  in  fulness  with  the  accounts  which  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  give  of  other  classes  would  swell  out  the 
volume  to  an  inconvenient  bulk  ;  and  no  course  seems  open  but  to 
limit  the  treatment  of  the  subject  to  a  notice  of  the  kinds  of 
objects  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  generally  interesting,  with  a. 
few  illustrations  that  may  serve  to  make  the  descriptions  more  clear, 
and  with  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  sources  whence  a  variety 
of  specimens  of  each  class  may  be  most  readily  obtained.    And  this 
limitation  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  there  already  exists  in 
our  language  numerous  elementary  treatises  on  entomology,  wherein 
the  genei-al  structure  of  insects  is  fully  explained,  and  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  minute  parts  as  seen  with  the  microscope  is  adequately 
illustrated.  ^ 

A  considerable  number  of  the  smaller  insects — especially  thos& 
belonging  to  the  orders  Coleojitera  (beetles),  Neuroptera  (dragon-fly, 
May-fly,  &,c.),Hymeno2)tera  (bee,  wasp,  &c.),  and  Diptera  (two-winged 
flies) — may  be  mounted  entire  as  opaque  objects  for  low  magnifying 
powers,  care  being  taken  to  spread  out  their  legs,  wings,  &c.  so  as 
adequately  to  display  them,  which  may  be  accomplished,  even  after 
they  have  dried  in  other  positions,  by  softening  them  by  steeping 
them  in  hot  water,  or,  where  this  is  objectionable,  by  exposing  them 
to  steam.    Full  directions  on  this  point,  applicable  to  small  and 
large  insects  alike,  will  be  found  in  the  various  text-books  of  ento- 
mology.   There  are  some,  however,  whose  translucence  allows  them 
to   be  viewed  as  transparent  objects,  and   these  are  either  tO' 
be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  in  Deane's  medium,  glycerin 
jelly,  or  Warrant's  gum,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  horny 
opacity  of  their  integument  requires  the  assistance  of  the  balsam  ta 
facilitate  the  transmission  of  light  through  it,  or  the  softness  and 
delicacy  of  their  textures  render  an  aqueous  medium  more  desirable 
Thus,  an  ordinary  flea  or  huq  will  best  be  mounted  in  balsam  ;  but 
the  various  parasites  of  the  louse  kind,  with  some  or  other  of  which 
almost  every  kind  of  animal  is  affected,  should  be  set  up  in  some  of 
the  '  media.'    Some  of  the  aquatic  larva?  of  the  Diptera  and  Neuro- 
ptera,  which  are  so  transparent  that  their  whole  internal  organisa- 
tion can  be  made  out  without  dissection,  are  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  objects  when  examined  in  the  living  state,  especially 
because  they  allow  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  action  of  the 
dorsal  vessel  to  be  discerned.    Among  these  there  is  none  prefer- 
able to  the  huwa  of  the  Ephemera  inarginata  (day-fly),  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  a  number  of  beautiful  appendages- 
on  its  body  and  tail,  and  is,  moreover,  an  extremely  comnion 
inhabitant  of  our  ponds  and  streams.    This  insect  passes  two  or 
even  three  years   in  its  larval  state,  and  during  this  time  it 
repeatedly  throws  off  its  skin  ;  the  cast  skin,  when  perfect,  is  an 
object  of  extreme  beauty,  since,  as  it  formed  a  complete  sheath  to 
the  various  appendages  of  the  body  and  tail,  it  continues  to  exhibit 

'  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  inpects  will  bo  found  in  The  Structure 
and  Lrfe-history  of  the  Cockroach,  by  L.  C.  Minll  nud  A.  Denny  (London,  1880). 
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their  outlines  with  the  utmost  delicacy  ;  and  by  keeping  these  larvai 
in  an  aquarium,  and  by  mounting  the  entire  series  of  their  cast 
skins  a  record  is  preserved  of  the  successive  changes  they  undergo. 
Much  care  is  necessary,  however,  to  extend  them  upon  shdes  an  con- 
sequence of  'tlieir  extreme  fragihty  ;  and  the  best  plan  is  to  pb.ce 
the  slip  of  <^lass  under  the  skin  whilst  it  is  floatmg  on  water,  and  ta- 
lift  the  object  out  upon  the  slide.    Thin  sections  of  insects,  cater- 
pillars &c.  which  bring  the  internal  parts  into  view  m  their  normal 
relations,  may  be  cut  with  the  microtome  by  first  soaking  the  body 
(as  suggested  by  Dr.  Halifax)  in  thick  gum-mucilage,  which  passes 
into  its  substance,  and  gives  support  to  its  tissues,  and  then  inclos- 
ing it  in  a  casing  of  melted  paraffin  made  to  lit  the  cavity  of  Jie 
section-instrument.  .      „  ,  ,  . 

Structure  of  the  Integument.— In  treating  of  those  separate  parts 
of  the  organisation  of  insects  which  furnish  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  microscopic  study  we  may  most  appropriately  commence 
with  their  mtegument  and  its  appendages  (scales,  hairs,  &c.).  Ihe 
body  and  members  are  closely  invested  by  a  hardened  skm,  which 
acts  as  their  skeleton,  and  affords  points  of  '^^ttachment  to  the  muscles 
bv  which  their  several  parts  are  moved,  being  soft  and  flexible,  ho%y 
ever,  at  the  joints.    This  skin  is  usually  more  or  less  horny  in  its 
texture,  and  is  consolidated  by  the  animal  substance  termed  chzHne 
as  well  as  in  some  cases  by  a  small  quantity  of  mmera  matter.  It 
is  iia  the  Coleoptera  that  it  attains  its  greatest  development,  the 
'  cWo-skeleton '  of  many  beetles  being  so  firm  as  not  only  o  confer 
upon  them  an  extraordinary  power  of  passive  resistance  but  also  to 
enable  them  to  put  forth  enormous  force  by  the  action  of  the  power- 
M  muscles  whiJh  are  attached  to  it.    The  outer  Layer  of  this  denno- 
skelXn  is  continuous,  the  cells  which  secrete  it  lying  beneath  the 
paral  ellamina.  of  whidi  it  is  made  up  ;  on  the  surface  the  chitinou 
cutTcle  maybe  seen  to  be  marked  out  into  a  number  of  polygonal 
(Usually  hexagonal)  areas  which  correspond  to  the  subjacent  seciet- 
iTcells     Of  this  we  have  a  very  good  examp  e  in  the  s.y.e,y?cm 
lafers  ti<^  677,  B)  of  the  thin  horny  lamelte  or  blades  which  consti 
tX  the  terminal  portion  of  the  antenna  of  the  cockcha  er  (fig.  6  <  G) 
th  s  lavei  beTg  eLily  distinguished  from  the  intermediate  portion 
(1)  of  tie  lamina  by  careful  focussing.    In  many  beetles  the  hexa- 
iti  al  ai^olatfon  of  the  surface  is  distinguishable  when  the  light  is 
SiteTfrom  it  at  a  V^^^^f^^  ^otl™^ «S 

satio^,  though  it  may  be  usually  Xlbttfass"  tolJr  ft^^ 
which  are  sometimes  traversed  by  tubes  ■'J*  P^.^J^  reaching  it. 
the  inner  surface,  and  -^^^^^^^^f  .^rf^^^^^^  o?ten 
^^ZS::^^^:^-^  «..e.c^..  having 
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either  the  form  of  brotad  flat  scales  or  that  of  hairs  more  or  less 
approacliing  the  cylindrical  shape,  or  some  form  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.    The  ticaly  investment  is  most  complete  among  the 
Lepidoptera  (butterfly  and  moth  tribe),  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  insects  of  this  order  being  derived  from  the  presence  of  a 
regular  layer  of  scales  upon  each  side  of  their  large  membranous 
wings.    It  is  to  the  pecidiar  coloration  of  the  scales  that  the  various 
hues  and  figures  are  due,  by  which  these  wings  are  so  commonly 
distinguished,  all  the  scales  on  one  patch  (for  example)  being  green, 
those  of  another  red,  and  so  on  ;  for  the  subjacent  membrane 
remains  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless  when  the  scales  have 
been  brushed  off  from  its  surface.    Each  scale  seems  to  be  composed 
of  two  or  more  membranotis  lamellre,  often  with  an  intervening 
deposit  of  pigment,  on  which,  especially  in  Lepidoptera,  their  colour 
depends.    Certain  scales,  however,  especially  in  the  beetle  tribe, 
have  a  metallic  lustre,  and  exhibit  brilliant  colours  that  vary  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  light  glances  from  them  ;  and  this  '  irides- 
cence,' which  is  specially  noteworthy  in  the  scales  of  the  Curculio 
imjyerialis  ('diamond  beetle'),  seems  to  be  a  purely  optical  effect, 
depending  either  (like  the  prismatic  hues  of  a  soap-bubble)  on  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  membranous  lamellse,  or  (like  those  of 
'  mother-of-pearl ')  on  a  lineation  of  surface  produced  by  their  corru- 
gation.   Each  scale  is  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  handle  or 
■*  pedicle'  (figs.  66-5,  666),  by  which  it  is  fitted  into  a  minute  socket 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  insect ;  and  on  the  wings  of  Lepido- 
ptera these  sockets  are  so  arranged  that  the  scales  lie  in  very  regular 
roM's,  each  row  ovei'lapping  a  portion  of  the  next,  so  as  to  give  to 
their  surface,  when  sufficiently  magnified,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  being  tiled  like  the  roof  of  a  house.    Such  an  arrangement  is  said 
to  be  'imbricated.'    The  forms  of  these  scales  ai-e  often  very  curious 
and  frequently  differ  a  good  deal  on  the  several  parts  of  the  wings 
and  of  the  body  of  the  same  individual,  being  usually  more  expanded 
■on  the  former  and  narrower  and  more  hair-like  on  the  latter.  A 
■peculiar  type  of  scale,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  designa- 
tion plumule,  is  met  with  among  the  Fieridce,  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera.    The  '  plumules '  are  not  flat, 
but  cylindrical  or  bellows-shaped,  and  are  hollow  ;  they  are  attached 
to  the  wing  by  a  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  thin  elastic  peduncle  that 
differs  in  length  in  different  species,  and  proceeds  from  the  broader, 
not  from  the  narrower  end  of  the  scale  ;  whilst  the  free  extremity 
usually  tapers  off  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  brush,  though  sometimes  it 
is  broad  and  has  its  edge  fringed  with  minute  filaments.  These 
'  plumules  '),  which  are  peculiar  to  the  males,  are  found  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings,  partly  between  and  partly  under  the  ordinary 
scales.    They  seem  to  be  represented  among  the  Lycwnidoi  by  the 
'  battledore '  scales  to  be  presently  described. ' 

The  peculiar  markings  exhibited  by  many  of  the  scales  very  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  opticians  engaged  in  the  application  of 

'  See  Mr.  Watson's  memoii-H  '  On  the  Scales  of  Battledore  Butterflies  '  in  Monlhlu 
Microscopical  Journal,  ii.  pp.  78,  31d.  '  ^^onmuj 
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achromatism  to  the  microscope ;  for,  as  the  clearness  and  strength 
with  which  they  could  be  shown  were  found  to  depend  on  the 
deforce  to  which  the  angular  aperture  of  an  objective  could  be  opened 
without  sacrifice  of  perfect  correction  for  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration,  such  scales  proved  very  serviceable  as  'tests.'  The 
Author  can  well  remember  the  time  when  those  of  the  Morpho  Mene- 
laus (ii^  665),  the  ordinary  and  '  battledore '  scales  of  the  PoZ?/o»i- 
matus  Argus        666,  667),  and  the  scales  of  i\xe  Leinsma  saccliarma 
(fig  668)   Avhich  are  now  only  used  for  testing  objects  of  low  or 
medium  power,  were  the  recognised  tests  for  objects  of  high  power  ; 
while  the  exhibition  of  alternating  light  and  dark  bands  on  a 
Podura  scale  was  regarded  as  a  first-rate  performance.    It  is  easy 
for  anyovie  possessed  of  a  good  apochromatic  objective  of  6mm 
a  inch)  to  obtain  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scale  ;  but 
'  the  determination  of  the  method  ot 

construction  of  the  scale  and  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  'markings'  is  a 
matter  that  the  wise  microscopist  will 
prefer  to  relegate  to  the  days  when  the 
apertures  of  our  best  present  lenses  will 
be  looked  upon  comparatively  as  we  now 
look  upon  the  earliest  achromatic  ob- 
jectives. No  one  can  give  a  fairly 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  sugges- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  t\ie  Podura 
scale,  and  yet  on  no  one  object  has 
microscopy  lavished  so  much  labour  for 
so  many  years. 

The  easier  test  scales  are  furnished 
by   the   Lejndoptera  (butterflies  and 
moths),  and  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  these,  both  for  colour  and  for  regu- 
a  larity  of   marking,  are  those  of  the 

Fig  G6{5 -Scale  oi  Morpho  fi  Morpho  Menelaus  (fig.  665).    These  are 
Menelaus.  of  a  rich  blue  tint,  and  exhibit  strong 

longitudinal  strife,  which  seem  due  to- 
ribbed  elevations  of  one  of  the  superficial  layers.  There  is  also  an 
appearance  of  transverse  striation,  which  cannot  be  seen  at  all  with 
aSerior  objective,  but  becomes  very  decided  with  a  good  objective- 
of  Medium  focus  ;  aAd  this  is  found,  when  submitted  o  the  test  of  a. 
SLh  power  and  good  illumination,  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
;  anslerse  thickenings  or  corrugations  (fig  6  5),  P-^-^^-n  the 
ternal  surface  of  one  of  the  membranes.  The  large  scales  of  the  1  oly- 
! :  Argus  ('azure  blue'  butterfly)  resemb  e those  o  the  Menelajis- 

in  form  and  structure,  but  are  more  delicately  marked  (fag.  bbb). 
Theh  lib!  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  those  of  t^e  Mene^^^^^^^ 
and  do  not  show  the  same  transverse  striation.    When  one  ot  tfae.e 
::is  Hefpartly  over  another,  the.effect  of  the  -  -^^^^^^^ 

of  the  two  sets  of  ribs  at  an  oblique  angle  J^^JXyoXm 
interrupted  striations  (6),  very  much  resembling  ^«  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
scale.    The  same  butterfly  furnishes  smaller  scales,  which  aie  com 
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luonly  termed  the  '  battledore '  scales,  from  their  I'eseinblance  in 
form  to  that  object  (fig.  666,  a).  These  scales,  which  occur  ia  the 
lualss  of  several  genera  of  the  family  Lycnmidci',  and  present  a 
considerable  vai'iety  of  shape,  ^  are  marked  by  narrow  longitudinal 
ribbings,  which  at  intervals  seem  to  expand  into  rounded  or  oval 
elevations  that  give  to  the  scales  a  dotted  appearance  (fig.  667)  ;  at 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  scale,  however,  these  dots  are  wanting. 
Dr.  Anthony  describes  and  figures  them  as  elevated  bodies,  some- 
what resembling  dumb-bells  or  shirt-studs,  ranged  along  the  ribs, 
and  standing  out  from  the  general  surface.^  Other  good  observers, 
however,  whilst  recognising  the  stud-like  bodies  described  by  Dr. 
Anthony,  regard  them  as  not  larojecting  from  the  external  surface 
of  the  scale,  but  as  interposed  between  its  two  lamellte  ;  ^  and  this 
view  seems  to  the  Author  to  be  more  conformable  than  Dr.  Anthony's 
to  general  probability. 

The  more  difficult  '  test  scales '  are  furnished  by  little  wingless 
insects  ranked  together  by  Latreille  in  the  order  Thysanura,  but 


Fig.  G66.— Scales  of  Pohjommatus  Argus  Fig.  G67.— Battledore  scale  of 

(azure  blue):  a,  battledore  scale;  b,  Pohjommatus  Arg  us  (azure 

mterterence  strife.  bluel 


now  separated  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,'  on  account  of  important 
differences  in  internal  structure,  into  the  two  groups  Collemhola  and 
true  Thyscmura.  Of  the  former  of  these  the  Zejnsmidai  constitute 
the  typical  family;  and  the  scale  of  the,  common  Lejnsvm  saccha- 
-rina,  or    '  sugar-louse,' ^  very   early   attracted  the   attention  of 

'  See  Watson,  loc.  cit. 

-  '  The  Markings  on  the  Battledore  Scales  of  some  of  the  Lepidoptera  '  in  Monildii 
Mtcroscop-ical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  1872,  pp.  1,  250.  -r  ./ 

»  See  'Proceedings  of  the  Microscopical  Society,'  op.  cit.  p.  278. 
Society  ^1872  "-^       Collemhola  and  Thysanura,  published  by  the  Ray 

This  insect  may  be  found  in  most  old  houses,  frequenting  damp,  warm  cupboards 
ana  especially  such  as  coutam  sweets ;  it  may  be  readily  caught  in  a  small  pill-box 
over  Jho  h  f  m"'-"  P.m-holes  inthelid;  and  if  a  drop  of  chloroform  be  put 
ovex  the  holes  the  mmate  will  soon  become  insensible,  and  maybe  then  turned  out 
upon  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  and  some  of  its  scales  transferred  to  a  slip  of  glass  bv 
iunply  pressing  this  gently  on  its  body.  ^      ^  ^ 
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microscopists  on  account  of  its  beautiful  sliell-like  sculpture  When 
viewed  under  a  low  magnifying  power  it  presents  a  beautitu 
'watered  silk  '  appearance,  which,  with  higher  amplification,  is  found 
to  depend  (as  Mr.  R.  Beck  first  pointed  out)  ^  upon  the  intersection 
of  two  sets  of  strife,  representing  the  diffei'ent  stnictural  arrange- 
ments of  its  two  superficial  membi-anes.  One  of  its  surfaces  (since 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Joseph  Beck^  to  be  the  under  or  attached 
surface  of  the  scale)  is  raised,  either  by  corrugation  or  thickening, 
into  a  series  of  strongly  marked  longitudinal  ribs,  which  run_  near  y 
parallel  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other,  and  are  particularly 
distinct  at  its  margins  and  at  its  free  extremity  ;  whilst  the  other 

surface  (the  free  or  outer,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  Beck)  presents  a  set  of  less 
definite  corrugations,  radiating  from 
the  pedicle  where  they  are  strongest, 
towards  the  .sides  and  free  extremity 
of  the  scale,  and  therefore  crossing 
the  parallel  ribs  at  angles  more  or 
less  acute  (fig.  668).    It  was  further 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.  Beck  that  the 
intersection  of  these  two  sets  of  cor- 
rugations at  different  angles  produces 
most  curious  effects  upon  the  appear- 
ances Avhich  optically  represent  them. 
For  where  the  diverging  ribs  cross 
the  longitudinal  ribs  very  obliquely, 
as  they  do  near  the  free  extremity  of 
the  scale,  the  longitudinal  ribs  seem 
broken  up  into  a'  series  of  '  excla- 
mation markings,'  like  those  of  the 
Podura  ;  but  where  the  crossing  is 
transverse  or  nearly  so,  as  at  the 
sides  of  the  scale,  an  appearance  is 
presented  as  of  successions  of  large 
bright  beads.    The  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  Messrs.  Beck,  that  these  in- 
terrupted appearances  are  'produced 
by  two  sets  of  uninterrupted  lines  on  different  surfaces,'  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  careful  investigations  of  ^Ir.  Moi;ehouse.3  The 
mTnute  beaded  structure  observed  by  Dr.  ^^y^'^^-^f^^f'^^'^ 
the  ribs  and  in  the  intervening  spaces  may  now  ^1^^^'^^ 
crarded  as  an  optical  effect  of  diffraction.    In  the  scale  of  a  type 
nearly  c^lued  J Le^sma,  the  MacJ.Uis  PoUjl.d%t^^J^^^^^^^^ 
ribbin-  (fig.  669)  is  produced  by  the  corrugation  of  the  ^l^^der  mem 
Wous  lamina  alone,  the  upper  or  exposed  ^^"^eSNnd  the 
with  the  exception  of  slight  undulations  near  the  P?f;<^l^'  ^J^^^^^J 
cross-markings   being  due  to  structure  between  the  superposed 


Fig.  GG8. — Scale  of  Lcpisma 
saccharina. 


1  The  Achromatic  Microscope,  v-r,0. 

See  his  appendix  to  Sir  John  L>il'^°<^K  ^^^^""f '  "^'^^a  vol. 
Monthly  Microscojml  Journal,  vol.  xi.  18, -1,  p.  13,  ana  ^ol. 


*  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  187a,  p.  C3. 


xviii.  1877,  p.  31. 
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membranes,  probably  a  deposit  on  the  interior  surface  of  one  or  both 
of  them.' 

Although  the  Podnrkld',  and  Lepismida'.  now  rank  as  distinct 
families,  yet  they  approximate  sufficiently  in  general  organisation, 
as  well  as  in  habits,  to  justify  the  expectation  that  their  scales 
would  be  framed  upon  the  same  plan.  The  Poduridce  are  found 
amidst  the  sawdust  of  wine-cellars,  in  garden  tool-Iiouses,  or  near 
decaying  wood,  and  derive  their  popular  name  of  '  spring-tails ' 
from  the  possession  by  many  of  them  of  a  curious  caudal  ap- 
pendage by  which  they  can  leap  like  fleas.  This  is  particularly 
well  developed  in  the  species  now  designated  Lepidocyrtus  curvi- 
collis,  which  furnishes  what  are  ordinarily  known  as  '  Podura '  scales. 
'  When  full  grown  and  unrubbed,'  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  '  this  species  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  reflects  the  most  gorgeous  metalUc 
tints.'  Its  scales  are  of  diflerent  sizes  and 
of  diflerent  degrees  of  strength  of  marking 
(fig.  670,  A,  B),  and  are  therefore  by  no 
means  of  uniform  A*alue  as  tests.  The 
general  appearance  of  their  surface,  under 
a  power  not  sufficient  to  resolve  their  mark- 
ings, is  that  of  watered  silk,  light  and  dai'k 
bands  passing  across  it  with  wavy  irregu- 
larity ;  but  a  well-corrected  objective  of 
very  moderate  aperture  now  suffices  to  re- 
solve every  dark  band  into  a  row  of  dis- 
tinct '  exclamation  marks.'  A  certain 
longitudinal  continuity  may  be  traced  be- 
tween the  '  exclamation  marks '  in  the 
ordinary  test  scale  ;  but  this  is  much  more 
apparent  in  other  scales  from  the  same 
species  (fig.  671),  as  well  as  in  the 
scales  of  various  allied  types,  which  were 
carefully  studied  by  the  late  Mr,  E,.  Beck.^ 
In  certain  other  types,  indeed,  the  scales 
have  very  distinct  longitudinal  parallel 
ribs,  sometimes  with  regularly  disposed  Fig.  669.— Scale  of  Machilis 
cross-bars  ;  these  ribs,  being  confined  to  one  polypoda. 
surface  only  (that  which  is  in  contact  with 

the  body),  are  not  subject  to  any  such  interference  with  their  optical 
continuity  as  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  Lepisma  ;  but  more  or  less 
distinct  indications  of  radiating  corrugations  often  present  them- 
selves. The  appearance  of  the  interrupted  'exclamation  marks' 
Mr.  J .  Beck  considers  to  be  due  '  to  irregular  corrugations  of  the 
outer  surfa.ce  of  the  under  membrane,  to  slight  undulations  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  upper  membrane,  and  to  structure  between  the 
superposed  membranes.'    It  has  been  recently  stated  by  Mr.  Joseph 

'  See  Mr.  Joseph  Beck  in  Sir  .J.  Lubbock's  Monograph,  p.  255. 
Trans.  Micros.  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  x.  1862,  p.  83.    See  also  Mr.  Joseph  Beck,  in  the 
appendix  to  Sir  J ohn  Lubbock's  Monograjph,  and  in  Monthhj  Microscopical  Journal, 
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Beck  that  the  scales  of  a  lepidopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Mormo,  which  under  a  low  power  present  the  watered-silk  appear- 
ance seen  in  the  Fodura  scale,  under  a  1  in.  obj.  show  the  '  exclama- 
tion markings,'  whilst  under  a  in.  obj.  they  exhibit  distinct  ribs 
from  pedicle  to  apex,  thus  showing  in  one  scale  how  the  appearances 
run  from  one  into  the  other.  ^ 

The  hairs  of  many  insects,  and  still  more  of  their  larvse,  are 
very  interesting  objects  for  the  microscope  on  account  of  their 
branched  or  tufted  conformation,  this  being  particularly  remarkable 
in  those  with  which  the  common  hairy  caterpillars  are  so  abundantly 
beset.  Some  of  these  afford  very  good  tests  for  the  perfect  correction 
of  objectives.    Thus  the  hair  of  the  lee  is  pretty  sure  to  exliibit 


strono-  prismatic  colours  if  the  chromatic  aberration  should  not  have 
been  "exactly  neutralised  ;  and  that  of  the  larva  of  a  Dermestes 
(commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed  the  'bacon-beetle')  was  once 
thouc^ht  a  very  good  test  of  defining  power,  and  is  still  useful  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  a  cylindrical  shaft  (fig.  67 2,  B)  with  closely  set 
whorls  of  spiny  protuberances,  four  or  five  in  each  whorl  ;  the 
highest  of  these  whorls  is  composed  of  mere  knobby  spines  ;  and  the 
hair  is  surmounted  by  a  curious  circle  of  six  or  seven  large  hlaments, 
attached  by  their  pointed  ends  to  its  shaft,  whilst  at  their  free  ex- 
tremities they  dilate  into  knobs.  An  approach  to  this  structure  is 
seen  in  the  hairs  of  certain  Myriopoch  (centipedes,  galley-worms  cVrc.), 
of  which  an  example  is  shown  in  fig.  672,  A  ;  but  a  beautiful  photo- 


»  Journ.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1879,  p.  810. 
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micrograph  of  the  hair  of  Polyxenus  lagurus,  of  the  family  Poly- 
desmidce  (order  Chilognatha)  is  given  in  fig.  6  of  the  frontispiece. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  test  objects  for  medium  powers.  Other 
minute  forms  of  this  class  are  most  beautiful  objects  under  the 
binocidar  microscope  on  account  of  the  remarkable  structure  and 
regular  arrangement  of  their  hairs. 

In  examining  the  integument  of  insects  and  its  appendages 
parts  of  the  surface  may  be  viewed  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted 
light,  according  to  their  degree  of  transparence  and  the  nature  of 
their  covering.    The  beetle  and  butterfly  tribes  furnish  the  greater 
number  of  the  specimens  suitable  to  be  viewed  as  opaque  objects  ; 
-and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  mount  portions  of  the  elytra  of  the  former 
(usually  the  most  showy  parts  of  their  bodies), 
or  of  the  wings  of  the  latter,  in  the  manner  de-        a  b 
scribed  in  Chapter  VII.  pp.  388-390.  The  tribe 
of  Curculionidaj,  in  which  the  surface  is  beset 
with  scales  having  the  most  varied  and  lustrous 
liues,  is  distinguished  among  Coleoptera  for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  objects  it  affords,  the  most 
remarkable  in  this  respect  being  the  well-known 
Curculio  imperialis,  or '  diamond  beetle '  of  South 
America,  parts  of  whose  elytra,  when  properly 
illuminated  and  looked  at  with  a  low  power, 
show  like  clusters  of  jewels  flashing  against  a 
■dark  velvet  ground.    In  many  of  the  British 
Curculionidce,   which    are    smaller    and  far 
less  In-illiant,  the  scales  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
little  depressions  of  the  surface  ;  and  if  the 
■elytra   of  the  diamond    beetle   be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  each  of  the 
clusters  of  scales  which  are  arranged  upon  it 
in  rows  seems  to  rise  out  of  a  deep  pit  which 
sinks  in  by  its  side.    The  transition  from  scales 
to  hairs  is  extremely  well  seen  by  comparing 
the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  diamond 
beetle  with  each  other.    The ,  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  many  objects  of  this  kind  are  increased 
by  mounting  them  in  cells  in  Canada  balsam, 
even  though  they  are  to  bo  viewed  with  reflected 
light ;  other  objects,  however,  are  i-endered  less  attractive  by  this 
treatment ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  likely  to  improve 
or  to  deteriorate  the  specimen,  it  is  a  good  plan  first  to  test  some 
other  portion  of  the  body  having  scales  of  the  same  kind  by  touchin"- 
It  with  turpentine,  and  then  to  mount  the  part  selected  as  an  object^ 
either  in  balsam  or  dry,  according  as  the  turpentine  increases  or 
<lirainishes  the  brilliancy  of  the  scales  on  the  spot  to  which  it  was 
fipphed.    Portions  of  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera  are  best  mounted  as 
opaque  objects  without  any  other  preparation  than  gumming  them 
flat  down  to  the  disc  of  the  wooden  slide,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  arrangement  of  the  scales  and  to  keep  the  objects 
when  mounted,  as  secluded  as  possible  from  dust.    In  selecting  such 
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Myriojmd;  B,  hair 
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portions  it  is  well  to  choose  those  which  have  the  brightest  and 
the  most  contrasted  colours,  exotic  butterflies  being  in  this  respect 
usually  preferable  to  British  ;  and  before  attaching  them  to  their 
slides  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  in  what  position,  with  the 
arrangement  of  light  ordinarily  used,  they  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  to  fix  them  there  accordingly.  Whenever  portionsof  the 
inteo^timent  of  insects  are  to  be  viewed  as  transparent  objects,  for  the 
display  of  their  intimate  structure,  they  should  be  mounted  in. 
Canada  balsam,  after  soaking  for  some  time  in  turpentine,  since  this 
substance  has  a  peculiar  efiect  in  increasing  their  transluceuce.  Not 
only  the  horny  cases  of  perfect  insects  of  various  orders,  but  also  of  those 
of  their  pupa;,  are  worthy  of  this  kind  of  study  ;  and  objects  of  great 
beauty  (such  as  the  chrysalis  case  of  the  emperor  moth),  as  well  as 
of  scientific  interest,  are  sure  to  reward  such  as  may  prosecute  it 
with  any  assiduity.  Further  information  may  often  be  gained  by 
softening  such  parts  in  potash  and  viewing  them  in  fluid.  The 

scales  of  the  wings  of  Lepido- 
ptera  <fec.  are  best  transferred 
to  the  slide  by  simply  pressing  a 
portion  of  the  wing  either  upon 
the  slip  of  glass  or  upon  the 
cover  ;  if  none  should  adhere 
the  glass  may  first  be  gently 
breathed  on.     Some  of  them 
are  best  seen  when  examined 
'  dry,'  Avhilst  others  are  more 
clear  when  mounted  in  fluid  ; 
and  for  the  determination  of 
their  exact  structure  it  is  well 
to  have  recourse  to  both  these 
methods.    Hairs,  on  the  other 
hand,  ■  are  best   mounted  in 
balsam. 

Parts  of  the  Head.— The 
eyes  of  insects,  situated  upon  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  head, 
are  usually  very  conspicuous  organs,  and  are  frequently  so  large  as 
to  touch  each  other  in  front  (fig.  673).    We  find  in  then-  structure 
a  remarkable  example  of  that  multiplication  of  sundar  parts  which 
seems  to  be  the  predominating  'idea'  in  the  conformation  ot  arti- 
culated animals  ;  for  each  of  the  large  protuberant  bodies  which  we 
designate  as  an  eye  is  really  a  'compound'  eye,  made  up  of  many 
hundred  or  even  many  thousand  minute  conical  ocelU  (±5).  Ap- 
proaches to  this  structure  are  seen  in  Entomostraca ;   but  the 
number  of  'ocellites'  thus   grouped  togetlier   is  usually  small. 
In  the  higher  Crustacea,  however,  the  'ocelli'  are  very  numerous  : 
and  their  compound  eyes  are  constructed  upon  ^he  .^"^"^^  J^^n 
plan  as  those  of  insects,  though  their  shape  and  position  axe  of  en 
very  peculiar.    The  individual  ocelli  are  at  once  recognised  -« hen 
the  'compound  eyes'  are  examined  under  even  a  low  magnifying 
power  by  the  'faceted'  appearance  of  the  ^'^r^^'^^ S^^l\^'Xan^ 
which  is  marked  out  by  very  regular  divisions  either  into  hexagons 


Fig.  C73. — Head  and  compound  eyes  of  the 
bee,  showing  the  ocellites  in  situ  on  one 
side',  A,  and  displaced  on  the  other,  B; 
a,  a,  a,  stemmata ;  h,  b,  antennse. 
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Fig.  674. — Diagram  of  a  section  of  tlie 
comxJosite  eye  of  Meloloiitha  vul- 
garis (oockcliafer)  :  a,  facets  of  the 
cornea ;  h,  transparent  pja-amids 
surrounded  witli  pigment ;  c,  fibres 
of  tlie  optic  nerve ;  (1,  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve. 


or  squares  ;  each  facet  is  the  '  corneule '  of  a  separate  ocellite,  and 
has  a  convexity  of  its  own  ;  hence,  by  counting  the  facets,  we 
can  ascertain  the  number  of  ocelli 
in  each  'compound  eye.'  In  the  two 
eyes  of  the  common  fly  there  are 
as  many  as  4,000 ;  in  those  of  the 
cabbage-butterfly  there  are  about 
17,000  ;  in  the  dragon-fly,  24,000  ; 
and  in  the  Mordella  bettle  25,000. 
The  structure  of  the  arthropod  eye 
is  best  explained  by  a  comparative 
account  of  the  various  stages  of 
complication  which  it  presents. 
In  various  larvfe  the  cuticulai- 
layer  is  modified  to  form  a  single 
lens,  behind  which  are  simple,  sepa- 
rate, elongated  hypodermic  cells, 
some  of  which  are  continuous  Avith 
tine  branches  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 
these  may  be  called  retinal  cells. 
The  next  stage  in  complication  is 
seen  when  these  last  combine  to  forin 
groups,  '  retinuliB ' ;  the  sensitive 
cells  may  become  divided  into  two 
regions,  an  outer  one,  which  is 
'  vitreous '  and  refractive  in  function, 
while  the  inner  part  remains  sensi- 
tive ;  the  corneal  sui-face  may  be- 
come broken  up  into  a  number  of 
facets,  each  of  which  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  '  pyramids '  so  formed, 
and  within  the  retinula  there  may 
be  diflerentiated  a  rhabdom  (see  fig. 
675)  formed  by  the  nerve-rod. 

After  traversing  the  pyramids 
the  rays  reach  the  extremities  of 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
are  surrounded,  like  the  pyramid, 
by  pigmentary  substance.  Thus  the 
rays  which  have  passed  through  the 
several  '  corneules '  are  prevented 
from  mixing  with  each  other ;  and 
no  rays,  save  those  which  pass  in 
the  axes  of  the  pyramids,  can  reach 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Hence, 
it  is  evident  that,  as  no  two  ocelli 
on  the  same  side  (fig.  673)  have 
exactly  the  same  axis,  no  two  can 
receive  their  rays  from  the  same  point  of  an  object  ;  and  thus,  as 
each  compound  eye  is  immovably  fixed  upon  tlie  head,  tlie  com- 
bined action  of  the  entire  aggregate  will  probably  only  aflbrd  but 
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Fro.  G75. — Part  of  the  compound  eye 
of  Phrijganna-  the  retinal  cells  are 
seen  to  be  united  into  a  retinula  (?•) 
which  is  differentiated  into  a  rliab- 
dom  (■)»),  posteriorly  ;  cr,  crystalline 
cone;  /,  facet  of  compound  eye; 
2>ci,  pigment.    (After  Grenacher.) 
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single  image,  reserabliiog' that  which  we  obtain  by  means  of  our 
single  eyes.  This  judgment  has  received  a  confirmation  as  unex- 
pected as  it  is  complete  and  beautiful.  The  subject  of  the  real 
nature  of  compound  vision  can  be  considered  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt.  We  have  as  complete  evidence  of  its  character  as  we  have 
of  that  of  vision  by  vertebrate  eyes.  It  is  to  Professor  S.  Exner, 
■of  Vienna,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  striking  though  simple 
results.  He  has  been  engaged  for  years  on  cognate  researches, 
and  has  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  a  photo-micrograph  of  the 
image  presented  at  the  back  of  a  compound  insect  eye  in  precisely 
-the  same  manner  as  a  similar  photograph  might  be  taken  with 
the  retina  removed  at  the  back  of  the  eye  of  one  of  the  higher 
vertebrates. 

The  demonstration  has  just  reached  us  as  these  sheets  are  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  and  the  present  Editor  is  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  following  details  to  the  courtesy  of  a  private  com- 
munication from  Professor  Exner. 

The  general  result  of  the  researches  on  the  subject  is  presented 
in  fig.  675a,  which  is  the  image  at  the  back  of  the  compound  eye 

of  Lampyris  s2)lendidula 
(fire-fly)  in  the  position 
in  which  it  would  be  por- 
trayed upon  the  retina,  but 
magnified  120  diameters. 
On  to  the  window  pane  a 
letter  R  cut  out  in  black 
was  fixed  ;  the  distance  of 
the  window  from  the  eye 
was  225  cm.  while  the  dis- 
tance of  the  church  from  the 
window  through  which  it  is 
seen  in  the  magnified  image 
was  135  paces. 

The  result  is  unmistak- 
able ;  there  may  appear  to  be 
some  matters  of  interest  still 
needing  interpretation,  but 
these  are  explained  in  the 
monograph  by  Exner,  giving 
the  complete  details  of  the 
method  he  adopted  and  the 
mathematical  explanation  of 
the  results  he  obtained.  The 
rectitude  of  the  image  and 
the  reversion  of  the  R  are 
certainly  noteworthy  ;  and 
as  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology 
<ji  sight  in  insects  and  other  animals  with  compound  eyes,  the  im- 
portance of  the  result  obtained  by  the  ingenuity  and  skill  ot  Protessor 
JExner  is  great,  giving  us  a  new  start  on  solid  ground,    ilie  matue- 


PlG.  675  A.— lui.i,-,-  window  with  the 

letter  R  on  one  of  its  panes,  and  a  church 
beyond,  taken  through  the  compound  eye 
of  Lmiqjyris  sj^lenciidula,  and  magnified 
120  diams. 
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matics  of  the  question  are  fully  discussed  byExner  '  in  a  memoir,  to 
which  the  student  must  be  referred  for  complete  information.  The 
kind  of  image  formed  by  the  compound  eye  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  discussion  amongst  physiologists. ^ 

Tlie  process  of  taking  the  photo-micrograph  copied  in  fig.  675a 
was  this  :  The  eye  of  the  Lamjiyris  was  carefully  dissected  out  from' 
the  head,  the  retina  and  pigment  removed  with  a  fine  camel-hair 
pencil,  and  the  back  of  the  eye  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  glycerin 
and  water,  possessing  a  refractive  index  of  1'346  ;  this  was  already 
known  to  be  the  refractive  index  of  the  blood  of  the  Lampyris.  The 
whole  was  placed  upon  an  ordinary  cover-glass,  and  this  being  fixed' 
by  its  edges  to  a  slide  or  object-carrier  with  a  circular  aperture  cut  in 
it,  as  in  fig.  67ob,  C  ;  a  is  the  slide  with  an  aperture  less  in  diameter 
than  the  cover-glass  h  cut  through  it ;  c  is  the  fluid-medium  of 


Fig.  675b. — Diagrammatic  illustration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  image  in  fig.  675a  was  photo-micrographed.' 

71=1-346  in  which  the  back  parts  of  the  eye  are  immersed  thus- 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  living  sight,  while  the  cornea  with  its 
lenses  is  shown  at  d,  being,  as  in  the  normal  state,  in  air.  If  the  eye 
be  now  examined  with  a  microscope  (the  C  of  Zeiss  was  employ erl) 
the  'lenses' will  be  distinctly  seen,  but  if  the  focus  be  readjusted 

1  >S»^«M7i(7s6er. 4^;af?.  Wmnc/k  T^iew,  Bd.  xcviii.  (1889),  pp.  13, 148 ;  also  DiePhn 
siologie  der  Facettirten  Augen  von.  Krehsen  uvd  Insectcii  (Leipzig  und  Wien  1891)" 

-  A  critical  history  of  the  discussion  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII  of  'sir  J 
Lubbock's  Senses  of  Animals  (London,  1888).    The  question  of  the  physiolon-v  of 
the  compound  eye  of  Arthropods  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    For  further 
details  as  to  its  structure  consult  Grenadier's  great  work,  Untcrsuchtinqcn  iiber 
das  Sehorrjan  der  Arthropoden  &c.  (Gottingen,  1879)  ;  Carrierc,  Vie  Schoi'naiir  der 
rhicre  &c.  (Munich  and  Leipzig,  1885)  ;  Hickson,  '  The  Eyo  and  Oiitic  Tract  of'  In 
sects,'  Quart.  .Journ.  Micros.  Sci.  xxv.  p.  215;  Lankestcr  'and  Bourne,  '  Thn  Minnto 
Structure  of  the  Lateral  and  Central  Eyes  of  Scorpio  and  Liniulus  '  Quart  Jonru 
Micros  Sci.  xxiii.  p.  177;  Lo^™e  '  On  tho  Compound  Vision  and  the  Morph,>loav 
of  the  Eye  in  Insects,  Trans.  Lmn.  Soc.  {'2),  ii.  p.  38!) ;  Fatten,  '  Eyes  of  Mollns?-! 
mk\  Avthvox^oAs;  Milth.Zool.  Stat.  Ncapel,\-i.  ^-.-i <    oi  MoUUbcs, 
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to  tlie  focal  plane  of  the  image  in  the  eye  this  image  will  be  seen 
and  magnified.  This  will  be  understood  from  D  (fig.  675b),  where 
e,  /  represent  the  image,  h  the  cornea  with  its  '  lenses  '  y,  e'-f  being 
the  imao'e  of  the  object  thrown,  upon  the  position  from  which  the 
retina  has  been  removed,  and  which  is  now  made  the  focal  plane  of 
the  objective  employed. 

It  'was  this  image  (e'-f)  which  was  photographed  in  the  ordmary 
manner  with  a  Zeiss  photo-micrographic  apparatus  and  the  C  object- 
alass.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  seen  diagrammatically 
at  E  (fig.  675b),  where  i  indicates  the  cornea  of  the  eye  exposed 
to  air,  %  the  image  thrown  through  the  'lenses'  as  a  unified 
picture  at  the  focal  point  of  the  microscope,  and  I  is  the  sensitised 
plate  on  which  the  image  was  photographed. 

This  is  doubtless  but  the  beginning  of  much  similar  work  to  be 
■done  by  others  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  ;  but  this  piece  of  admir- 
able research  and  its  clear  results  have  a  value  not  only  physio- 
logical but  philosophical.  •  i  i 

Althouo-h  the  structure  already  described  may  be  considered  as 
typical  of  the  eyes  of  insects,  yet  there  are  various  departures  from 
it  (most  of  them  slight)  in  the  different  members  of  the  class. 
Thus  in  some  cases  the  posterior  surface  of  each.  '  corneule  is 
concave;  and  a  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  iris-hke  dia- 
iDhra-m,  which  seems  to  be  occupied  by  a  watery  fluid  or  aqueous 
humour '  In  other  instances,  again,  this  space  is  occupied  by  a 
double-convex  body,  which  seems  to  represent  the  _ '  crystaUine 
lens,'  and  this  body  is  sometimes  found  behind  the  ins,  the  num- 
ber of  ocelli  being  reduced,  and  each  one  being  larger,  so  that  the 
cluster  presents  more  resemblance  to  that  of  spiders  &c.  Besides 
their  '  compound '  eyes,  insects  usually  possess  a  sma  1  number  ot 
'  simiole '  eyes  (termed  ocelli  or  stemmata)  seated  upon  the  top  ot  the 
head  (fig.  673,  a,  a,  a).  Each  of  these  consists  of  a  single  very  con- 
vex comeule,  to  the  back  of  which  proceeds  a  bundle  of  rods  that 
are  in  connection  with  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve,  feuch  ocelli  are 
the  only  visual  organs  of  the  larvae  of  insects  that  undergo  complete 
metamorphosis,  the  '  compound  '  eyes  being  only  developed  towards 

the  end  of  the  pupa  stage.  .  e  ■  x„ 

Various  modes  of  preparing  and  mounting  the  eyes  of  insects 
may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  manner  wherein  they  are  to  be 
viewed  For  the  observation  of  their  external  faceted  surface  by 
reflected  light  it  is  better  to  lay  down  the  entire  head,  so  as  to 
present  a  front  face  or  a  side  face,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
lyes,  the  former  giving  a  view  of  both  eyes  -j-^  ^^.^^ t he 
ich  other  so  as  nearly  or  quite  to  meet  (as  m  %.  G'f '  ^ 
latter  will  best  display  one  when  the  ^yes.are  situate,  more  at  t^^^^ 
sides  of  the  head.  For  the  minuter  examination  of  the  coineules, 
htevt  t^^^^^^^^  be  separated  from  the  ^^^^^f^^^ 

whose  exterior  they  form  by  prolonged  ^^'^'^^^'''^f  J^'.  ^^^"^^^^^^^ 
ment  must  be  carefully  washed  away  by  means  f jj^fl^^^^  ^'^^ 
brush  from  the  inner  or  posterior  surface.  In  flattening  them  out 
upon  the llass  slide  oJoi  two  things  must  -----^^J^-PS 
either  the  margin  must  tear  when  the  central  't^o^  ^  P^^f^f 
down  to  a  levet  or.  the  margin  remainmg  entire,  the  cential  por- 
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tion  must  be  thrown  into  plaits,  so  that  its  corneules  overhip  one 
another.  As  the  latter  condition  interferes  with  the  examination 
-of  the  structure  much  more  than  the  former  does,  it  should  be 
avoided  by  making  a  number  of  slits  in  the  margin  of  the  convex 
membrane  before  it  is  flattened  out.  Vertical  sections,  adapted  to 
demonstrate  the  structure  of  the  ocelli  and  their  relations  to  the 
optic  nerve,  can  be  only  made  Avhen  the  insect  is  fresh  or  has  been 
preserved  in  strong  spirit.  Mr.  Lowne  recommends  that  the  head 
should  be  hardened  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and 
then  imbedded  in  cacao  butter  ;  the  sections  must  be  cut  very  thin, 
and  should  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  following  are  some 
•of  the  insects  whose  eyes  are  best  adapted  for  microscopic  pi-e- 
parations  :  Coleoptera,  Cicindela,  Dytiscus,  Melolontha  (cockchafer), 
Lucanus  (stag-beetle) ;  Orthoptera,  Acheta  (house  and  field  crickets), 
Locusta  ;  Eemiptera,  JSTotonecta  (boat-fly) ;  Neuroj)tera,  Libellula 
(dragon-fly),  Agrion ;  Hymenoptera,  Yespidaj  (wasps)  and  Apida- 
(bees)  of  all  kinds  ;  Lepidoptera,  Vanessa  (various  species  of),  Sphinx 
ligustri  (privet  hawk-moth),  Bombyx  (silkworm  moth  and  its  allies); 
Diptera,  Tabanus  (gad-fly),  Asilus,  Eristalis  (drone-fly),  Tipula  (crane- 
fly),  Musca  (house-fly),  and 
many  others. 

.  The  aiifennre,  which  are 
the  two  jointed  appendages 
arismg  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  of  insects  (fig. 
67-3,  b  b),  present  a  most 
wonderful  variety  of  confor- 
mation in  the  several  tribes 
of  insects,  often  difiering 
considerably  in  the  several 
species  of  one  genus,  and 
even  in  the  two  sexes  of  the 
same  species.  Hence  the 
characters  which  they  afford 
are  extremely  useful  in  classi- 
fication, especially  since  their 
structure  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  in  some  way  related 
to  the  habits  and  general 
■economy  of  the  creatures  to 
Avhich  they  belong,  although 
our  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  their  function  may  pre- 
vent us  from  clearly  discerning  this  relation.  Thus  among  the 
Coleoptera  we  find  one  large  family,  including  the  glow-worm!  fire- 
fly, skip-jack,  etc.  distinguished  by  the  toothed  or  serrated  form  of 
the  antennse,  and  hence  called  Serricornes  ;  in  another,  of  which  the 
burying-beetle  is  the  type,  the  antennoB  are  terminated  by  a  club- 
shaped  enlargement,  so  that  these  beetles  are  termed  Clavicornes  ■ 
in  another,  agam,  of  which  the  Hydrophilus,  or  large  water-beetle' 

sLv^pw^^  '  T  longer,  and  are  commonW 

Shelter,  than  one  of  the  pairs  of  palpi,  whence  the  name  of  PaJpi 


Fig.  676.— Aaitenna  of  Melolontha 
(cockchafer). 
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comes  is  given  to  this  group  ;  in  the  very  large  family  that  in- 
cludes the  Lucani,  or  stag-beetles,  with  the  Scarabad,  of  which  the 
cockchafer  is  the  commonest  example,  the  antennre  terminate  in  a 
set  of  leaf-like  appendages,  which  are  sometimes  arranged  like  a  fan 
or  the  leaves  of  an  open  book  (fig.  676),  are  sometimes  parallel  to 
each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  sometimes  fold  one  over 
the  other,  thence  giving  the  name  Lamellicornes  ;  whilst  another 
larce  family  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  Longicorncs,  from 
the"  o-reat  length  of  the  antenna;,  which  are  at  least  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  often  longer.    Among  the  Lepidoptera,  again,  the 
conformation  of  the  antennse  frequently  enables  us  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish the  group  to  which  any  specimen  belongs.  As  every  treatise 
on  "entomology  contains  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  principal 
types  of  conformation  of  these  organs,  there  is  no  occasion  here_  to 
dwell  upon  them  longer  than  to  specify  such  as  are  most  interesting 
to  the  microscopist  :    Coleoptera,   Brachinus,  Calathus,  Harpalus, 
Dytiscus,  Staphylinus,  Philonthus,  Elater,  Lampyris,  Silpha,  Hydro- 
philus  Aphodius,  Melolontha,  Cetonia,  Curculio;  Orthoptera,  Forficula 
(earwig),  Blatta  (cockroach) ;  LeiMoptera,  Sphingida3  (hawk-moths), 
and  Noctuina  (moths)  of  various  kinds,  the  large  '  plumed'  antenna? 
of  the  latter  being  peculiarly  beautiful  objects  under  a  low  magni- 
fyino-  power  ;  Dijitera,  Culicidte  (gnats  of  various  kmds),  Tipulidse 
(crane  flies  and  midges),  Ta,banus,  Eristalis,  and  Muscidaj  (flies  of 

various  kinds).      All  the 
A  B  larger  antenuse,  when  not 

mounted  'dry'  as  opaque 
objects,  should  be  put  up  in 
balsam,  after  being  soaked 
for  some  time  in  tur- 
pentine; but  the  small 
feathery  antennie  of  gnats 
and  midges  are  so  liable 
distortion  when  thus 


to 

mounted  that  it  is  better 
to  set  them  up  in  fluid,  the 
head  with  its  pair  of  an- 
tennte  being  thus  preserved 
together    when    not  too 


Fig  677. -Minute  structure  of  leaf-like  expan- 
sions of  antenna  of  Melolontha :  A,  then-  in- 
ternal layer;  B,  their  superficial  layer. 


laro-e.  A  curious  set  of  organs  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
antennae  of  many  insects,  which  have  been  supposed  to  constitute- 
collectively  an  apparatus  for  hearing.  Each  consists  of  a  cavity 
hollowed  out  in  the  horny  integument,  sometimes  nearly  spherical, 
sometimes  flask-shaped,  and  sometimes  prolonged  mto  numerous 
extensions  formed  by  the  folding  of  its  limng  membi-ane  ;  the  mouth 
ofthe  cavity  seems  to  be  normally  closed  in  ^7  -  continuation  of  this 
membrane  thou-h  its  presence  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
Sre^  w£^^^^  its  deepest  part  a  nerve-fibre  may  be  traced.  The 
expan^^^^^  of  the  antenna;  of  Melolontha  present  a  great  dis- 


which  are  indicated  in  fig.  677,  A,  by  the 


nlav  01  t  lese  caviwus,  »viii<-ii         —  —  ,i   •   i  i,;^i, 

s3l  circles  that  beset  almost  their  entire  area  ;  their  form,  which 
is  very  peculiar  can  here  be  only  made  out  by  vertica  sections ;  but 
in  many  of  the  smaller  antenna;,  such  as  those  of  the  bee,  the 
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cavities  can  be  seen  sidewise  without  any  other  trouble  tlian  that 
of  bleaching  the  specimen  to  render  it  more  transparent.' 

The  next  point  in  the  organisation  of  insects  to  which  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  microseopist  may  be  directed  is  the  structure  of  the 
mouth.    Here,  again,  we  find  almost  infinite  varieties  in  the  details 
of  conformation  ;  but  these  may  be  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  a 
small  number  of  types  or  plans,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  insects.  It  is  among  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  that 
we  find  the  several  parts  of  which  the  mouth  is  composed  in  their 
most  distinct  form  ;  for,  although  some  of  these  parts  are  much  more 
highly  developed  in  other  insects,  other  parts  may  be  so  much  altered 
or  so  little  developed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.    The  Coleoptera 
present  the  typical  conformation  of  the  mandibidate  mouth,  which  is 
adapted  for  the  prehension  and  division  of  solid  substances  ;  and  this 
consists  of  the  following  parts  :  1,  a  pair  of  jaws,  tevmad.  mandibles, 
frequently  furnished  with  powerful  teeth,  opening  laterally  on  either 
side  of  the  mouth,  and  serving  as  the  chief  instruments  of  manduca- 
tion  ;  2,  a  second  pair  of  jaws,  termed  maxillai,  smaller  and  weaker 
than  the  preceding,  beneath  which  they  are  placed,  and  serving  to 
hold  the  food,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  back  of  the  mouth ;  3,  an 
upper  lip,  or  labrum  ;  4,  a  lower  lip  or  labium  ;  5,  one  or  two  pairs- 
of  small  jointed  appendages,  termed  palin,  attached  to  the  maxilL-E, 
and  hence  called  maxillary  2xdpi  ;  6,  a  pair  of  labial  palpi.  Th& 
labium  2  is  often  composed  of  several  distinct  parts,  its  basal  portion 
being  distinguished  as  the  mentum  or  chin,  and  its  anterior  portion 
being  sometimes  considerably  prolonged  forwards,  so  as  to  form  an 
organ  which  is  properly  designated  the  licyida,  but  which  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  '  tongue,'  though  not  really  entitled  to  that 
designation,  the  real  tonc/ue  being  a  soft  and  projecting  organ  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  which  is  only  found  as  a  distinct 
part  m  a  comparatively  small  number  of  insects,  as  the  cricket.  This 
hgula  is  extremely  developed  in  thejly  kind,  in  which  it  forms  the 
chief  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  'proboscis'  (ficr.  678)  • 
and  it  also  forms  the  '  tongue '  of  the  bee  and  its  allies  (fig.  679). 

.  'See  the  memoir  of  Dr  Hicks,  '  On  a  new  Structure  in  the  Antennre  of  Insects  ' 
>n  Tram.  Lzmi.  Soc  xxii.  p.  147 ;  and  his  'Further  Remarks'  at  p.  38S  of  the 
same  volume  See  also  the  memoir  of  M.Lespes, '  Sur  I'Appareil  auditif  des  Insectes^ 
m  Ann.  desSct.  Kat.  ser  iv  zool.  tom.  ix.  p.  258;  and  that  of  M.  ClaparMe,  '  Sur  les 
f/.,  r  7^^'^-''"'  ^"'^"1'  Coleopteres  lameUicornes  et  autres  L  sectes  '  in"l,  ' 
n^  trc'I^'  • P-  236.  .  Dr.  Hicks  lays  great  stress  on  the  '  bleac  - 

mgpiocess  as  essential  to  success  m  this  investigation,  and  he 'gives  the  followinsr 
toctions  for  performing  it:  Take  of  chlorate  of^otass  a  dracLn^Lid  of  wateTa 
drachm  and  a  half ;  mix  these  m  a  small  wide  bottle  containing  about  an  ounce  wait 
five  minutes  and  then  add  about  a  di-achm  and  a  half  of  sti?onrhydrocl  oric  acid 
f^^Zltime!""  ^  ^^^  ^      "         """^       «>i^turewill  retain  Its  bleaching  power 

,vhlh^.!  "'"^  I'll^ial  palps  are,  morphologically,  a  second  pair  of  maxillm 

^vhidi  have  undergone  more  or  ess  fusion  of  the  basal  pai-ts  along  tl/c  median  Hre 

-  The  representation  given  m  the  figure  is  taken  from  one  of  the  ordinarv 
parations  of  the  fly's  proboscis,  which  is  made  by  slitting  it  open,  f^^.Uttnh.r?t  out 
and  niounting  it  in  balsam.    For  representations  of  the  trurrc  at  „    oifttons  of 
the  different  parts  of  this  wonderful  organ,  and  for  minute  descrip  o  is  o  thorn  tho 
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The  ligula  of  the  common  fly  presents  a  curious  modification  of  the 
■ordinary  tracheal  structure,  the  purpose  of  Avhich  is  not  apparent  ; 
for  instead  of  its  tracheas  being  kept  pervious,  after  the  usual 
fashion,  by  the  winding  of  a  continuous  spiral  fibre  through  their 
interior,  the  fibre  is  broken  into  rings,  and  these  rings  do  not  sur- 
round the  whole  tube,  but  are  terminated  by  a  set  of  arches  that  pass 
from  one  to  another  (fig.  678,  B).'  In  the  Dijotera,  or  two-winged 
dies  generally,  the  labrum,  maxilla?,  mandibles,  and  the  internal 
tongue  (where  it  exists)  are  converted  into  delicate  lancet-shaped 
•organs  termed  setce,  which,  when  closed  together,  are  received  into 
a  hollow  on  the  upper  side  of  the  labium  (fig.  678),  but  which  are 
capable  of  being  used  to  make  punctures  in  the  skin  of  animals  or 
the  epidermis  of  plants,  whence  the  juices  may  be  drawn  forth  by  the 
proboscis.  Frequently,  however,  two  or  more  of  these  organs  may 
be  wanting,  so  that  their  number  is  reduced  from  six  to  four,  three, 
or  two.  In  the  Hynwnoptera  (bee  and  wasp  tribe)  the  labrum  and 
the  mandibles  (fig.  679,  b)  much 
resemble  those  of  mandibulate 
insects,  and  are  used  for  corre- 
sponding purposes  ;  the  maxillie 
(c)  are  greatly  elongated,  and 
form,  when  closed,  a  tubular 
sheath  for  the  ligula,  or  'tongue,' 
through  which  the  honey  is  drawn 
up  ;  the  labial  palpi  (rf)  also  are 
greatly  developed,  and  fold  to- 
gether, like  the  maxillje,  so  as  to 
form  an  inner  sheath  for  the 
'  tongue while  the  '  ligula '  itself 
(e)  is  a  long  tapering  muscular 
organ,  marked  by  an  immense 
number  of  short  annular  divi- 
sions, and  densely  covered  over 
its  own  leng-th  witli  long  hairs. 
It  is  not  tubular,  as  some  have 
stated,  but  is  solid ;  Avhen  actively 
employed  in  taking  food  it  is  ex- 
tended to  a  great  distance  beyond 
the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 
but  when  at  rest  it  is  closely 
packed  up  and  concealed  between 
the  maxillse.  '  The  manner,'  says 
Mr.  Newpoi-t,  '  in  Avhich  the  honey  is  obtained  when  the  organ  is 
plunged  into  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flower  is  by  "lapping,"  or  a 

_  t  According  to  Dr.  Anthony  (Monthly  Microscopiad  Journ.  vol.  xi.  11.  242)  these 
pseudo-trachcie '  are  suctorial  organs,  which  can  take  in  liquid  alike  at  their  ex- 
tremities and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  fissure  caused  by  the  interruption  of 
tlie  rings,  the  edges  of  this  fissure  being  formed  by  the  alternating  scries  of  '  ear-like 
appendages  connected  with  tlie  terminal  '  arches,'  the  closing  together  of  wliich 
converts  the  pseudo-tracheie  into  a  complete  tube.  Dr.  Anthony  considers  each  of 
iiicse  ear-hke  appendages  to  be  a  minute  sucker,  '  either  for  the  adhesion  of  the  fleshv 
tongue,  or  tor  the  irabil)ition  of  fluids,  or  perhaps  for  both  purposes.'    The  point  is 


Pig.  679.— Parts  of  the  mouth  of  Ajns 
mellifica  (honey-bee) :  a,  mentum ;  i, 
mandibles ;  c,  maxilhe  ;  d,  labial  palpi ; 
e,  ligula,  or  ))rolonged  labium,  com- 
monly termed  the  '  tongue.' 


well  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
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constant  succession  of  short  and  quick  extensions  and  contractions 
of  the  oro^an,  which  occasion  the  fluid  to  accumulate  upon  it  and 
to  ascend"  along  its  upper  surface,  until  it  reaches  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  maxillse  above,  and  of  the 
labial  palpi  and  this  part  of  the  ligula  below.' 

By  the  plan  of  conformation  just  described  we  are  led  to  that 
which  prevails  among  the  Lepidoj)tera,  or  buttei'fly  tribe,  which, 
beino'  pre-eminently  adapted  for  suction,  is  termed  the  haustellate 
mouth.    In  these  insects  the  labium  and  mandibles  are  reduced  to 
three  minute  triangular  plates  ;  whilst  the  maxillEfi  are  immensely 
elongated,  and  are  nnited  together  along  the  median  Ime  to  form  the 
JumsteUkom,  or  true  '  proboscis,' which  contains  a  tube  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  grooves  that  are  channelled  out  along  their 
mutually  applied  surfaces,  and  which  serves  to  pump  up  the  juices  of 
deep  cup-shaped  flowers,  into  which  the  size  of  their  wings  prevents 
these  insects  from  entering.    The  length  of  this  haustelhum  varies 
greatly  :  thus  in  such  Lepidoptera  as  take  no  food  in  then-  perfect 
state  it  is  a  very  insignificant  organ  ;  in  some  of  the  white  hawk- 
moths,  which  hover  over  blossoms  without  alighting,  it  is  nearly  twa 


Fig.  680.— Haustellium  (proboscis)  of  Vanessa. 

inches  in  length,  and  in  most  butterflies  and  moths  it  is  ajiout  a^ 
long  as  the  bod^  itself  ;  in  Amphonyx  one  of  the^.^A^ns^.c^.  it  ^ 
mo?e  than  nine  inches  long,  or  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
body  This  haustellium,  which,  when  not  m  use,  is  coiled  up  m  a 
S  beneath  the  mouth,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  nneroscopic 
obiect  owing  to  the  peculiar  banded  arrangement  it  exhibits  (fig. 
S)  whTch  is  probably  due  to  the  disposition  of  its  muscles.  In 
bbu;,  Y^iJ^^  i  ,  /  1^  l^gg  j^aybe  seen  to  be  locked  together  by 
r^rof  hoSd    eeth'^  Je  inserted  into  little  depressions 

tetwe^i  tlie  teeth  of  the  opposite  side.  .  Each  hajf,  |— WW 
be  ascertained  to  contain  a  trachea  or  aw-tube,  and  it  is  piobab  e 
ftU  tL  observations  of  Mr.  Newport,  that  the  sucking  up  of  the 
hires  of  a  flower  through  the  proboscis  (which  is  accomplished  with 
n41t  lupicbty  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
The  p  obos  so  many  butterflies  is  furnished,  for  some  distance  from 
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.its  extremity,  with  a  double  row  of  small  projecting  barrel-shaped 
bodies  (shown  in.  6g.  680),  which  are  surmised  by  Mr.  Newport 
(whose  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  kindred  inquiries  of  Dr.  Hicks) 
to  be  organs  of  taste.  Numerous  other  modifications  of  the  structure 
of  the  mouth,  existing  in  the  different  tribes  of  insects,  are  well 
Avorthy  of  the  careful  .study  of  the  microseopist  ;  but  as  detailed 
■descriptions  of  most  of  these  will  be  found  in  every  systematic  trea- 
tise on  entomology,  the  foregoing  general  account  of  the  principal 
types  must  suffice. 

Parts  of  the  Body. — The  conformation  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  presents  such  a  multitude  of  diversities,  not 
only  in  different  tribes  of  insects,  but  iii  different  states  of  the  same 
individual,  that  it  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  here  to  give 
even  a  general  idea  of  it,  more  especially  as  it  is  a  subject  of  far 
less  interest  to  the  ordinary  microseopist  than  to  the"^  professed 
anatomist.  Hence  we  shall  only  stop  to  mention  that  the  '  muscular 
gizzard,'  in  which  the  ossophagus  very  commonly  terminates,  is  often 
lined  by  several  rows  of  strong  horny  teeth  for  the  reduction  of  the 
food,  which  furnish  very  beautiful  objects,  especially  for  the  bino- 
cular. These  are  particularly  developed  among  the  grasshoppers, 
■crickets,  and  locusts,  the  nature  of  whose  food  causes  them  to  require 
powerful  instruments  for  its  reduction.  ^ 

The  circulation  of  blood  may  be  distinctly  watched  in  many  of 
the  more  transparent  larva?,  and  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the 
perfect  insect.    It  is  kept  up  by  a  'dorsal  vessel'  (so  named  from 
die  position  it  always  occupies  along  the  middle  of  the  back  in  the 
thoracic'and  abdominal  regions),  which  really  consists  of  a  succession 
of  muscular  contractile  cavities,  one  for  each  segment,  opening  one 
into  another  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  trunk 
divided  by  valvular  partitions.    In  many  larva;,  however,  these 
partitions  are  very  indistinct ;  and  the  walls  of  the  '  dorsal  vessel ' 
are  so  thm  and  transparent  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  made  out 
a,  limitation  of  the  light  by  the  diaphragm  beina-  often  necessary! 
Ihe  blood  which  moves  through  this  trunk,  and  which  is  distributed 
by  it  to  the  body,  is  a  transparent  and  nearly  colourless  fluid,  carry- 
ing with  It  a  number  of  '  oat-shaped  '  corpuscles,  by  the  motion  of 
which  Its  flow  can  be  followed.    The  current  enters  the  'dorsal 
vessel  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and  is  propelled  forwards  by  the 
contractions  of  the  successive  chambers,  being  prevented  from  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  valves  between  the  chambers,  which 
only  open  forwards.    Arrived  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
dorsal  vessel,'  the  blood  is  distributed  in  three  principal  channels  • 
a  central  one,  namely,  passing  to  the  head,  and  a  lateral  one  to  either 
side,  descending  so  as  to  approach  the  lower  surface  of  the  body 
It  IS  from  the  two  lateral  currents  that  the  secondary  streams 
•diverge,  which  pass  into  the  legs  and  wings,  and  then  return  back 
to  the  mam  stream  ;  and  it  is  from  these  also  that  in  the  larva 
or  the  Aphemera  margtnata  (day-fly),  the  extreme  transparence  of 
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which  renders  it  one  of  the  best  of  all  subjects  for  the  observation 
of  insect  circulation,  the  smaller  currents  diverge  into  the  gill-like 
appendages  with  which  the  body  is  furnished.    The  blood-currents 
seem  rather  to  pass  through  channels  excavated  among  the  tissues 
than  through  vessels  with  distinct  Avails  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  perfect  insect  the  case  may  be  different.    In  many  aquatic 
larvre,  especially  those  of  the  Culicidca  (gnat  tribe),  the  body  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  visceral  cavity  ;  and  the  blood  may  be  seen 
to  move  backwards  in  the  space  that  surrounds  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  here  serves  the  purpose  of  the  channels  usually  exca- 
vated through  the  solid  tissues,  and  Avhich  freely  communicates  at 
each  end  with  the  '  dorsal  vessel.'    This  condition  strongly  resembles 
that  found  in  many  Annelida.' 

The  circulation  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  wings  of  many  insects 
in  their  puixi  state,  especially  in  those  of  the  Neuroptera  (such  as 
dragon-flies  and  day-flies)  which  pass  this  part  of  their  lives  under 
water  in  a  condition  of  activity,  the  pupa  of  Agrion  puella,^  one  of 
the  smaller  dragon-flies,  being  a  particularly  favourable  subject  for 
such  observations.    Each  of  the  '  nervures '  of  the  wings  contains  a 
'  trachea '  or  air-tube,  Avhich  branches  oflP  from  the  tracheal  system 
of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  in  a  space  around  the  trachea  that  the  blood 
may  be  seen  to  move  when  the  hard  framework  of  the  nervure  itself 
is  not  too  opaque.    The  same  may  be  seen,  however,  in  the  wings  of 
pupte  of  bees,  butterflies,  &c.  Avhich  remain  shut  up  motionless  in 
their  cases  ;  for  this  condition  of  apparent  torpor  is  one  of  great 
activitv  of  their  nutritive  system,  those  organs,  especially,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  perfect  insect  being  then  in  a  state  of  rapid 
o-rowth,  and  having  a  vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  them. 
In  certain  insects  of  nearly  every  order  a  movement  of  fluid  may 
be  seen  in  the  wings  for  some  little  time  after  their  last  meta- 
morphosis ;  but  this  movement  soon  ceases  and  the  wings  dry  up. 
The  common  fly  is  as  good  a  subject  for  this  observation  as  can 
be  easily  found  ;  it  must  be  caught  within  a  few  hours  or  days  of  its 
first  appearance  ;  and  the  circulation  may  be  most  conveniently 
brought  into  view  by  inclosing  it  (without  water)  m  the  aquatic 
box,  and  pressing  down  the  cover  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  at  rest 
without  doing  it  any  injury.  •  .  + 

The  resjnratory  apparatus  of  insects  afl^ords  a  very  interest- 
in'^  series  of  microscopic  objects  ;  for,  Avith  great  uniformity  m  its 
"eneral  plan,  there  is  almost  infinite  variety  in  its  details  ihe 
aeration  of  the  blood  in  this  class  is  provided  for,  not  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  fluid  to  any  special  organ  representing  the  lung  ot  a 
vertebrated  animal  or  the  gill  of  a  mollusc,  but  by  the  introduction 
of  air  into  every  part  of  the  body,  through  a  system  of  minutely 
distributed  trachea',  or  air-tubes,  which  penetrate  even  the  smallest 
and  most  delicate  organs.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen  they  P^^s  into 
the  hausteUium,  or  '  proboscis,'  of  the  butterfly,  and  they  are  minutely 
X  See      memoirs  OB  l^t^^S^Si^^ 

Bd.  xvi.  p.  45.  On  the  cireulatory  system  of  insects  consult  Guibei,  Lebei  den  1 1<> 
pulsatorischen  Appoi-at  der  Insccten,'  Arch,  fur  Mtkr.  Anat.  ix.  p.  1^^- 
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distributed  in  tlie  elongated  labium  or  '  tongue,'  o£  the  fly  (fig.  678). 
Their  general  distribution  is  shown  in  lig.  681,  where  we  see  two 
long  trunks  (/)  jjassing  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  transverse  canal  in  every  segment  ; 
these  trunks  communicate,  on  the  one  hand,  by  short  wide  passages 
with  the  'stigmata,'  'spiracles,'  or  'breathing  pores '(.7),  through 
which  the  air  enters  and  is  discharged  ;  whilst  thev  give  off  branches 
to  the  different  segments, 
which  divide  again  and 
again  into  ramifications  of 
extreme  minuteness.  They 
usually  communicate  also 
with  a  pair  of  air-sacs  (h) 
which  is  situated  in  the 
thorax ;  but  the  size  of 
these  (which  are  only  found 
in  the  perfect  insect,  no 
trace  of  them  existing'  in 
the  larvae)  variefe  greatly 
in  different  tribes,  being 
usually  greatest  in  those 
insects  which  (like  the  bee) 
can  sustain  the  longest  and 
most  powerful  flight,  and 
least  in  such  as  habitually 
live  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  structure  of 
the  air-tubes  reminds  us 
of  that  of  the  '  spiral 
vessels'  of  plants,  which 
seemed  destined  (in  part 
at  least)  to  perform  a 
similar  office  ;  for  Avithin 
the  membrane  that  forms 
their  outer  wall  an  elastic 
fibre  winds  round  and 
round,  so  as  to  form  a 
spiral  closely  resembling  Fig.  G81.— Tracheal  system  of  Ncpa  (water- 
in  its  position  and  func-  scorpion):  o,  head;  first  pair  of  legs ;  c,  first 
tions  the  spiral  wire  smincr  segment  of  thorax  ;  d,  second  pair  of  wings  ;  e, 
n  (1     Ml  •  ^  second  pair  of  legs;  /,  tracheal  trunk;  (/.one 

Ot  flexible  gas  pipes  ;  with-      of  the  stigmata;  /(,  air-sac. 
in    this,    again,  however, 

there  is  another  membranous  wall  to  the  air-tubes,  so  that  the  spire 
winds  between  their  inner  and  outer  coats.  When  a  portion  of  one 
ot  the  great  trunks  with  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
tracheal  system  lias  been  dissected  out,  and  so  pressed  in  mounting 
that  the  sides  of  the  tubes  are  flattened  against  each  other  (as  has 
happened  in  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  682),  the  spire  forms 
two  layers  which  are  brought  into  close  apposition,  and  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  resembling  that  of  watered  silk,  is  produced 
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by  the  crossing  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres,  of  which  one  overUes  the 
otlier.  That  this  appearance,  however,  is  altogether  an  optical  illu- 
sion may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  carefully  following  the  course 
of  any  one  of  the  fibres,  which  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  regular. 

The  '  stigmata '  or  '  spiracles '  through  which  the  air  enters  the 
tracheal   system   are   generally  visible  on  the   exterior   of  the 

body  of  the  insect  (espe- 
cially on  the  abdomi- 
nal segments)  as  a  series 
of  pores  along  each 
margin  of  the  under  su)'- 
face.  In  most  larvte, 
nearly  every  segment  is 
pi'ovided  with  a  pair,  but 
in  the  perfect  insect 
several  of  them  remain 
closed,  especially  in  the 
thoracic  region,  so  that 
their  number  is  often  con- 
siderably reduced.  The 
structure  of  the  spiracles 
varies  greatly  in  regard  to 
complexity  in  different  in- 
sects ;  and  even  where  the 
general  plan  is  the  same 
the  details  of  conforma- 
tion are  peculiar,  so  that 
perhaps  in  scarcely  any  two  species  are  they  alike.  Generally  speak- 
incr,  they  are  furnished  with  some  kind  of  sieve  at  their  entrance  by 
which  particles  of  dust,  soot,  &c.  which  would  otherwise  enter  the 
air-passages  are  filtered  out ;  and  this  sieve  may  be  formed  by 
^  the  interlacement  or  the 

branches  of  minute  arbo- 
rescent growths  from  the 
border  of  the  spiracle,  as 
in  the  common  fly  (fig. 
G83),  or  in  tlie  Bytiscus  ; 
or  it  may  be  a  membrane 
perforated  with  minute 
II  holes,  and  supported  upon 
a  framework  of  bars  that 
is  prolonged  in  like  manner 
from  the  thickened  margin 
of  the  aperture  (fig.  68-i), 
as  in  the  larva  of  the 
Melolontlia  (cockchafer).  Not  unfrequently  the  centre  of  the  aper- 
ture is  occupied  by  an  impervious  disc,  from  which  radii  proceed 
to  its  margin,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  spiracle  of  Tipnla  (ci'&ne- 
fly).i  In  those  aquatic  larvaj  which  breathe  air  we  often  find  one 
1  Consult  Lanclois  and  Thiele.'Der  Traclieenverschluss  bei  den  Insocten,'  ZoiU 
achriftf.  Wiss.  Zool.  xvii.  p.  187. 


Fig.  682.— Portion  of  a  large  trachea  of  Dyiiscu 
with  some  of  its  i^riucii^al  branches. 


Fig.  G88. 


-Sxjh-acle  of  common  fly. 
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of  the  spiracles  of  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  prolonged  into  a 
tube,  the  mouth  of  which  remains  at  the  surface  while  the  body  is 
immersed  ;  the  larvre  of  the  c/nat  tribe  may  frequently  be  observed 
in  this  position. 

There  are  many  aquatic  larvtB,  however,  which  have  an  entirely 
different  provision  for  respiration,  being  furnished  with  external  leaf- 
like or  brush-like  appendages  into  which  the  trachefe  are  proJonged,  so 
that  by  absorbing  air  from  the  water  that  bathes  them  they  may  con- 
vey this  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  We  cannot  have  a  better  example 
-of  this  than  is  afforded  by  the  larva  of  the  common  Ephemera  (day- 
fiy),  the  body  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  branchial  appenda<^es 
resembling  the  '  fin-feet '  of  branchiopods,  whilst  the  three-pronged 
tail  also  is  fringed  with  clusters  of  delicate  hairs  which  ajspearto 
minister  to  the  same  function.    In  the  larva  of  the  JAbeUula 
(dragon-fly)  the  extension  of  the  surface  for  aquatic  respiration 
takes  place  within  the  tei'mination  of  the  intestine,  the  linino- 
membrane  of  which  is  folded  into  an  immense  number  of  plaits^ 
each  containing  a  minutely  ramified  system  of  trachere  ;  the  water 
slowly  drawn  in  through  the  anus 
for  bathing  this  surface  is  ejected 
with  such  violence  that  the  body 
is  impelled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  air  taken  up  by  its 
trachea?  is    carried   through  the 
system  of  air-tubes  of  Avhich  they 
form  part  intb  the  remotest  organs. 
This  apparatus  is  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting object  for  the  microscope 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
copiousness  of  the  distribution  of 
the  trachea?  in  the  intestinal  folds. 

The  main  trunks  of  the  tracheal 
system,  with  their  principal  ramifi- 
cations, may  generally  be  got  out  with  little  difficulty  by  layiucr 
open  the  body  of  an  insect  or  larva  under  Avater  in  a  dissectin" 
trough,  and  removing  the  whole  visceral  mass,  taking  care  to  leave 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  branches,  which  will  be  seen  pro- 
ceedmg  to  this  from  the  two  great  longitudinal  trachea",  to  whose 
position  these  branches  will  serve  as  a  guide.    Mr.  Quekett  recom- 
mends the  following  as  the  most  simple  method  of  obtaining  a 
perfect  system  of  tracheal  tubes  from  a  larva.    A  small  openincr 
having  been  made  in  its  body,  this  is  to  be  placed  in  strong  acetic 
acicl,  which  will  soften  or  decompose  all  the  viscera  ;  and  the  trachea 
may  then  be  well  washed  with  the  syringe,  and  removed  from  the 
i3ocly  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  cutting  away  the  connections  of 
the  main  tubes  Avith  the  spiracles  by  means  of  fine-pointed  scissors 
in  order  to  mount  them  they  should  be  floated  upon  the  slide  on 
Yhich  they  should  then  be  laid  out  in  the  position  best  adapted  for 
cUsplaying  them.    If  they  are  to  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  they 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  slide,  and  should  then  be  treated 
in  the  usual  way  ;  but  their  natural  appearance  is  best  preserved 


Fig.  684.— Spiracle  of  larva  of 
cockcJuifer. 
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by  mounting  them  in  fluid  (weak  spirit  or  Goadby's  solution),  using 
a  shallow  cell  to  prevent  pressure.    The  finer  ramifications  of  the 
tracheal  system  may  generally  be  seen  particularly  well  in  the  mem- 
branous wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine ;  and  this,  having  beenlaid  out 
and  dried  upon  the  glass,  may  be  mounted  in  balsam  so  as  to  keep  the 
tracheaj  full  of  air  (whereby  they  are  much  better  displayed),  if  care 
be  taken  to  use  balsam  that  has  been  previously  thickened^,  to  drop 
this  on  the  object  Avithout  liquefying  it  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  heat  the  slide  and  the  cover  (the  heat  may  be 
advantageously  applied  directly  to  the  cover  after  it  has  been  put 
on  by  turning  over  the  slide  so  that  its  upper  face  shall  look  down- 
ward) only  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  the  balsam  to  spread  and 
the  cover  to  be  pressed  down.    The  spiracles  are  easily  dissected  out 
by  means  of  a  pointed  knife  or  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  ;  they  should 
be  mounted  in  glycerin  jelly  when  their  texture  is  soft,  and  m 
balsam  when  the  integument  is  hard  and  horny. 

Wings. — These  organs  are  essentially  composed  of  an  extension 
of  the  external  membranous  layer  of  the  integument  over  a  frame- 
work formed  by  prolongations  of  the  inner  horny  layer,  withm 
which  prolongations  trachete  are  nearly  always  to  be  found,  whilst 
they  also  include  channels  through  which  blood  circulates  during 
the  o-rowth  of  the  wing  and  for  a  short  time  after  its  completion. 
This' is  the  simple  structure  presented  to  us  in  the  wings  of  i\  ewro- 
ptera  (dragon-flies  kc),  Hymenoptera  (bees  and  wasps),  Bxptera 
(two-winged  flies),  and  also  of  m^xyj  Homoftera  {Gtcadce  and  Aphides)  ; 
and  the  principal  interest  of  these  wings  as  microscopic  objects  lies 
in  the  distribution  of  their  '  veins  '  or  'nervures  '  (for  by  both  names 
are  the  ramifications  of  their  skeleton  known)  and  m  certain  points 
of  accessory  structure.    The  venation  of  the  wings  is  most  beautiiul 
in  the  smaller  Neuroptera,  since  it  is  the  distinguishing _  feature  ot 
this  order  that  the  veins,  after  subdividing,  reunite  agam,  so  as  to 
forma  close  network  ;  whilst  in  the  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  sucli 
reunions  are  rare,  especially  towards  the  margins  of  the  wmgs,  a.nci 
the  areola;  are  much  larger.    Although  the  membrane  of  which 
these  wings  are  composed  appears  perfectly  homogeneous  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  even  with  a  high  magmfynig  power, 
vet -when  viewed  by  light  reflected  obliquely  from  their  surfaces 
"an  appearance  of  cellular  areolationis  often  discernible  ;  this  is  weu 
seen  in  the  common  fly,  in  which  each  of  these  areola;  has  a  hair  m 
its  centre.    In  order  to  make  this  observation,  as  well  as  to  brmg 
out  the  very  beautiful  iridescent  hues  which  the  wmgs  pf  many 
minute  insects  (as  the  Aphides)  exhibit  when  thus  viewed  it  is  con^ 
venient  to  hold  the  wing  in  the  stage-forceps  for  the  sake  of  givm 
it  every  variety  of  inclination  ;  and  wlien  that  position  l^^^^  been 
found  which  best  displays  its  most  interesting  features,  it  should  be 
set  up  as  nearly  as  pLsible  in  tlie  same.    For  this P-T^/^^f^^'^^"^^ 
be  mounted  oii  an^paque  slide,  but  instead  «    being  laid  down 
upon  its  surface  the  wing  should  be  raised  a  little  aboAei^^^^^^^ 
'  stalk  '  being  held  in  the  proper  position  by  a  httle  cone  of  soft  W 
in  the  apex%f  which  it  miy  be  imbedded.    The  ^^^^^S^  f  T^^ 
Hymenoptera  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  apparatus  by  an  lucli 
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those  of  the  same  side  az-e  connected  together,  so  as  to  constitute  in 
flight  but  one  large  wing  ;  this  consists  of  a  row  of  curved  hooklets 
on  tlie  anterior  margin  of  the  posterior  wing,  which  lay  hold  of  the 
thickened  and  doubled  down  posterior  edge  of  the  anterior  wing. 
These  hooklets  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  tlie  wings  of  the  common 
bee,  when  examined  Avith  even  a  low  magnifying  power  ;  but  they 
are  seen  better  in  the  wasp,  and  better  still  in  the  hornet.  The 
peculiar  scaly  covering  of  the  wings  of  the  LejDidoptera  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  but  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  entire  wings  of 
many  of  the  smaller  and  commoner  insects  of  this  order,  such  as  the 
Tineiche  or  '  clothes-moths,'  form  very  beautiful  opaque  objects  for 
low  powers,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  being  the  divided  wings  of 
the  Fissipennes  or  '  plumed  moths,'  especially  those  of  the  genus 
Pterophorus. 

There  are  many  insects,  however,  in  which  the  wings  are  more  or 
less  consolidated  by  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  horny  substance 
between  the  two  layers  of  membrane.  This  plan  of  structure  is 
most  fully  carried  out  in  the  Goleoptera  (beetles),  whose  antei'ior 
wings  are  metamorphosed  into  elytra  or  '  wing-cases  '  ;  and  it  is 
upon  these  that  the  brilliant  hues  by  which  the  integument  of  many 
of  these  insects  is  distinguished  are  most  strikingly  disjDlayed.  In 
the  anterior  wings  of  the  Forficiolidcc,  or  earwig  tribe,  the  cellular 
structure  may  often  be  readily  distinguished  when  they  are  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  especially  after  having  being  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam.  The  anterior  wings  of  the  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers, 
crickets,  &c.),  although  not  by  any  means  so  solidified  as  those  of 
Goleoptera,  contain  a  good  deal  of  horny  matter  ;  they  are  usually 
rendered  sufficiently  transparent,  however,  by  Canada  balsam  to  be 
viewed  with  transmitted  light ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  coloured 
as  to  be  very  shoAvy  objects  (as  are  also  the  posterior  fan-like  wings) 
for  the  electric  or  gas  microscope,  although  their  large  size  and  the 
absence  of  any  minute  structure  prevent  them  from  affording  much 
interest  to  the  ordinary  microscopist.  We  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, however,  the  curious  sound-producing  apparatus  which  is 
possessed  by  most  insects  of  this  order,  and  especially  by  the  common 
house-cricket.  This  consists  of  the  '  tympanum,'  or  drum,  which  is 
a  space  on  each  of  the  upper  wings,  scarcely  crossed  by  veins,  but 
bounded  externally  by  a  large  dark  vein  provided  with  three  or  foui- 
longitudinal  ridges  ;  and  of  the  'file'  or  '  boAv,'  which  is  a  transverse 
horny  ridge  in  front  of  the  tympanum,  furnished  with  numerous 
teeth  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  two  bows  across  each  other,  while  its  intensity  is  increased 
by  the  sound-board  action  of  the  tympanum.  The  wings  of  the 
Fulgoricla'  (lantern-flies)  have  much  the  same  texture  as  those  of  the 
Orthoptera,  and  possess  about  the  same  value  as  microscopic  objects, 
differing  considerably  from  the  purely  membranous  wings  of  the 
Cicndci'  and  ApJddes,  which  are  associated  with  them  in  the  order 
Ilomoptera.  In  the  order  Jlemiptera,  to  which  belong  various  kinds 
of  land  and  water  insects  that  have  a  suctorial  moutli  resembling 
that  of  the  common  bug,  the  wings  of  the  anterior  pair  are  usually 
ot  parchmenty  consistence,  though  membranous  near  their  tips,  and 
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are  often  so  richly  coloured  as  to  become  very  beautiful  objects 
when  mounted  in  balsam  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light  ;  this  is 
the  case  especially  with  the  terrestrial  vegetable  feeding  kinds,  such 
as  the  Fentatoma  and  its  allies,  some  of  the  tropical  forms  of  which 
rival  the  most  brilliant  of  the  beetles.  The  British  species  are  by  . 
no  means  so  interesting,  and  the  aquatic  kinds,  which,  next  to  the 
bed-bugs,  are  the  most  common,  always  have  a  dull  brown  or  almost 
black  hue  ;  even  among  these  last,  however,  of  which  the  Notonecta 
(water-boatman)  and  the  Nepa  (water-scorpion)  are  well-known 
examples,  the  wings  are  beautifully  variegated  by  differences  in  the 
depth  of  that  hue.  The  halteres  of  the  Diptera,  which  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  posterior  wings,  have  been  shown  by  Dr.  J .  B. 
Hicks  to  present  a  very  curious  structure,  which  is  found  also  in 
the  elytra  of  Coleoptera  and  in  many  other  situations,  consisting  in 
a  multitude  of  vesicular  projections  of  the  superficial  membrane,  to 
each  of  which  there  proceeds  a  nervous  filament,  that  comes  to  it 
through  an  aperture  in  the  tegumentary  wall  on  which  it  is  seated. 
Various  considerations  are  stated  by  Dr.  Hicks  which  lead  him  to 
the  belief  that  this  apparatus,  when  developed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  spiracles  or  breathing  pores,  essentially  ministers  to  the  sense 
of  smell,  whilst,  when  developed  upon  the  palpi  and  other  organs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  it  ministers  to  the  sense  of  tastpJ 

Feet. — Although  the  feet  of  insects  are  formed  pretty  much  on 
one  general  plan,  yet  that  plan  is  subject  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  accordance  witli  the  habits  of  life  of  difierent  species.  The 
entire  limb  usually  consists  of  five  divisions,  namely,  the  coxa  or  hip, 
the  trochanter,  the  femur  or  thigh,  the  tibia  or  shank,  and  the  tarsus 
or  foot  ;  and  this  last  part  is  made  up  of  several  successive  jomts. 
The  typical  number  of  these  joints  seems  to  be  Jive,-  but  that 
number  is  subject  to  reduction  ;  and  the  vast  order  Coleoptera  is 
subdivided  into  primary  groups,  according  as  the  tarsus  consists  of 
jive,  four,  or  tliree  segments.  The  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  usually 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  strong  hooks  or  claws  (figs.  680,  686)  ;  and 
these  are  often  serrated  (that  is,  furnished  with  saw-like  teeth), 
■especially  near  the  base.  The  under  surface  of  the  other  joints  is 
frequently  beset  with  tufts  of  hairs,  which  are  arranged  m  various 
modes,  sometimes  forming  a  complete  'sole' ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  family  Curculionidcti ;  a  pair  of  the  feet  of  the  diamoncl 
beetle '  mounted  so  that  one  shows  the  upper  surface  made  resplendent 
by  its  jewel-like  scales,  and  the  other  the  hairy  cushion  beneath,  is 
a  very  interesting  object.  In  many  insects,  especially  ot  the_  tiy 
kind,  the  foot  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  membranous  expansions 
termed  pulvilli  (fig.  685)  ;  and  these  are  beset  with  numerous  hairs, 
«ach  of  which  has  a  minute  disc  at  its  extremity.  _  This  structure  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  power  which  these  insects  possess  ot 

1  See  his  memoir, '  On  a  new  Organ  in  Insects,'  in  Journ.  Linn^  f  fiO'^HalSs 
p.l3(i;  his  'Furthe^Bemarks  on  the  Organs  found  ^"^s^^     ,  f^^f  X 

and  Wings  of  Insects,'  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxn.  p.  l^r',.rr™»/ i  m  Soc 
certain  Sensory  Organs  in  Insects  hitherto  undescribed,   m  Iians.  Linn.  boc. 

'""'I^e' however,  Professor  Huxley  {Anat.  nJl^tetobeli"'"' 
regarding  the  '  pulvillus '  of  the  cockroach  as  a  jomt,  finds  the  number  to  be  six. 
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■walking  over  smooth  surfaces  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity  ; 
yet  there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  jjrecise  mode  in 
which  it  ministers  to  this  faculty.    Some  believe  that  the  discs  act 
as  suckers,  the  insect  being  held  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  against 
their  upper  surface  when  a  vacuum  is  formed  beneath ;  whilst  others 
maintain  that  the  adhesion  is  the  result  of  the  secretion  of  a  viscid 
liquid  from  the  under  side  of  the  foot.    The  careful  observations  of 
Mr.  Hepworth  have  led  him  to  a  conclusion  which  seems  in  harmony 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case — namely,  that  each  hair  is  a  tube  con- 
veying a  liquid  from  a  glandular  sacculus  situated  in  the  tarsus, 
and  that  when  the  disc  is  applied  to  a  surface  the  pouring  forth  of 
this  liquid  serves  to  make  its  adhesion  perfect.    That  this  adhesion 
is  not  produced  by  atmospheric  pressure  alone  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  feet  of  flies  continue  to  hold  on  to  the  interior  of  aix 
exhausted  receiver  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
feet  pour  forth  a  secreted 
fluid  is  evidenced  by  the 
marks  left  by  their  attach- 
ment on  a  clean  surface  of 
glass.    Although,  when  all 
the  hairs  have  the  strain 
put  upon  them  equally,  the 
adhesion  of  their  discs  suf- 
fices to  support  the  insect, 
yet  each  row  may  be  de- 
tached  separately  by  the 
gradual  raising  of  the  tarsus 
and  pulvilli,  as  when  we 
remove  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster  by  lifting  it  from 
the  edge  or  corner.  Flies  are 
often  found  adherent  to  window-panes  in  the  autumn,  their  reduced 
strength  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  detach  their  tarsi.  • 
A  similar  apparatus  on  a  far  larger  scale  presents  itself  on  the  foot 
of  the  Dytiscus  (fig.  686,  A).    The  first  joints  of  the  tarsus  of  this 
msect  are  widely  expanded,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  circular  plate, 
and  this  is  provided  with  a  very  remarkable  apparatus  of  suckers' 
of  which  one  disc  (a)  is  extremely  large,  and  is  furnished  with  stron^^- 
radiating  fibres  ;  a  second  {b)  is  a  smaller  one  formed  on  the  same- 
plan  (a  third,  of  the  like  kind,  being  often  present) ;  whilst  t]\& 
greater  number  are  comparatively  .small  tubular  club-shaped  bodies 
each  having  a  very  delicate  membranous  sucker  at  its  extremity  as 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  B.    These  all  have  essentially  the  same- 
structure,  the  large  suckers  being  furnished,  like  the  hairs  of  the- 
fly's  foot,  with  secreting  sacculi,  which  pour  forth  fluid  through  the 

1  See  Mr.  Hepworth's  communications  to  the  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc  Sci  vol 

Foot  ri'^       "■■,l«5^'  P;  See  also  Mr.  TuiTen  West's  meToif  -  On  il  e 

ijoot  of  tire  Fly,'  in  Trans.  Unn.  Soc.  xxii.  p.  «'.}H ;  Mr.  Lowne's  Anafm,l,  nr 
ihoBt.ow.fl!j,p.  10;  H.  Dewite  in  Zoo/opMr.r  Ahcc  gcr,  vi.  r'"73%m<  a  Sini 
niecmacher  in  Zcitschr.f.  Wiss.  Zeol.  xl.  p.  481.  ^   -^'d,  and  bmi- 


Fio.  685.— Foot  of  fly. 
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tubular  footstalks  that  carry  the  discs,  wliose  adhesion  is  thus 
secured  ;  whilst  the  small  suckers  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  larger  suckers  and  the  hairs  of  many  beetles,  especially  Curcu- 
lionidct}  The  leg  and  foot  of  the  Dytiscus,  if  mounted  without 
compression,  furnish  a  peculiarly  beautiful  object  for  the  binocular 
microscope.  The  feet  of  caterpillars  diifer  considerably  from  those 
of  perfect  insects.  Those  of  the  first  three  segments,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  replaced  by  true  legs,  are  furnished  with  strong 
horny  claws  ;  but  each  of  those  of  the  other  segments,  which  are 
termed  '  pro-legs,'  is  composed  of  a  circular  series  of  comparatively 
slender  curved  booklets,  by  which  the  caterpillar  is  enabled  to  cling 
to  the  minute  roughnesses  of  the  surface  of  the  leaves  &c.  on  which- 
it  feeds.  This  structure  is  well  seen  in  the  pro-legs  of  the  common 
silkworm. 

Stings  and  Ovipositors.— The  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera 
all  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the  antepenultimate  and 


.are 


Pig  686.— a,  foot  of  Dytiscus,  sliowing  its  apparatus  of  suckers :  a,  h  large 
•  suckers  ;  c,  ordinary  suckers.    B,  one  of  the  ordinary  suckers  more  highly 
magnified. 

penultimate  segments  of  the  abdomen  (the  eighth  and  ninth  ab- 
dominal segments  of  the  larva)  into  a  peculiar  organ,  which  in  one 
division  of  the  order  is  a  'sting,'  and  in  the  other  is  an  'ovipositor 
or  instrument  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  which  is  usually  also 
provided  with  the  means  of  boring  a  hole  for  their  reception,  i  he 
former  group  consists  of  the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  kc.  ;  the  latter  ot  tne 
saw-flies,  gall-flies,  ichneumon-flies,  &c.  These  two  sets  of  instru- 
ments are  not  so  unlike  in  structure  as  they  are  in  function.-  ine 

1  See  Mr.  Lowne, '  On  the  so-called  Suckers  of  Dytiscus  and  the  Pulvilli  of  Insects." 

in  Monthly  Microsc.  Journ.  v.  p.  267.  „      -vr   1  mid  Fntwicke- 

See  Kraepelin,  'Untersuchungen  iiber  ^^n  Bau,  Mechamsnuu.  un^^^^^ 
lungageschichte  der  bienenartigen  Thiere,'  m  ZcUschr.  .^^  ^ f  "''Jv^fl^^ 
Devvitz,'Ueber  Bau  und  Entwickelung  '^f  ,Stachel8  und  der  Legesc^^^^^  c  • 

-XXV.  p.  174;  and  'Ueber  Bau  und  Entwickelung  des  Stachels  del  Ameisen,  op  ctt. 
xxviii,  p.  627, 
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'  sting '  is  usually  formed  of  a  pair  of  darts,  beset  with  barbed  teeth. 
;it  their  points,  and  furnished  at  their  roots  with  j^owerful  muscles, 
whereby  they  can  be  caused  to  project  from  their  sheath,  which  is  a 
horny  case  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  integument  of  the  last 
segment,  slit  into  two  halves,  which  separate  to  allow  the  protrusion 
of  the  sting  ;  whilst  the  peculiar  '  venom'  of  the  sting  is  due  to  the 
ejection,  by  the  same  muscular  action,  of  a  poisonous  liquid,  from  a 
bag  situated  near  the  root  of  the  sting,  Avhich  passes  down  a  canal 
excavated  between  the  darts,>so  as  to  be  inserted  into  the  puncture 
which  they  make.  The  stings  of  the  common  bee,  wasp,  and  hornet, 
may  all  be  made  to  display  this  structure  without  much  difficulty  in 
the  dissection.  The  'ovipositor'  of  such  insects  as  deposit  their 
eggs  in  holes  ready-made,  or  in  soft  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  Ichneiimonidce),  is  simply  a  long  tube,  which 
is  inclosed,  like  the  sting,  in  a  cleft  sheath.  In  the  gall-flies 
{Cpiijndfe)  the  extremity  of  the  ovipositor  has  a  toothed  edge,  so 
as  to  act  as  a  kind  of  saw  whereby  harder  substances  may  be  pene- 
trated ;  and  thus  an  aperture  is  made  in  the  leaf,  stalk,  or  bud  of 
the  plant  or  tree  infested  by  the  particular  species,  in  which  the  egg 
is  deposited,  together  with  a  drop  of  fluid  that  has  a  peculiarly 
irritating  effect  upon  the  vegetable  tissues,  occasioning  the  production 
of  the  '  galls,'  which  are  new  growths  that  serve  not  only  to  protect  the 
larvte,  but  also  to  afford  them  ntitriment.  The  oak  is  infested  by 
several  species  of  these  insects,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  different 
parts  of  its  fabric  ;  and  some  of  the  small  '  galls  '  which  are  often 
found  upon  the  surface  of  oak-leaves  are  extremely  beautiful  objects 
for  the  lower  powers  of  the  microscope.  In  the  Tenthredinidce,  or 
'  saw-flies,'  and  in  their  allies,  the  Siricidre,  the  ovipositor  is  furnished 
with  a  still  more  powerful  apparatus  for  penetration,  by  means  of 
which  some  of  these  insects  can  bore  into  hard  timber.  This  consists 
of  a  pair  of  '  saws '  which  are  not  imlike  the  '  stings '  of  bees  &c. 
but  are  broader  and  toothed  for  a  greater  length,  and  are  made  to 
slide  along  a  firm  piece  that  supports  each  blade,  like  the  '  back '  of 
a  carpenter's  'tenon-saw'  ;  they  are  worked  alternately  (one  being 
protruded  while  the  other  is  drawn  back)  with  great  rapidity  ;  but 
when  not  in  use  they  lie  in  a  fissure  beneath  a  sort  of  arch  formed 
by  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body.  Wiien  a  slit  has  been  made 
by  the  working  of  the  saws  they  are  withdrawn  into  this  sheath  • 
the  ovipositor  is  then  protruded  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen  (the 
body  of  the  insect  being  curved  downwards),  and,  being  guided  into 
the  slit  by  a  pair  of  small  hairy  feelers,  there  deposits  an  egg.^ 
Many  other  insects,  especially  of  the  order  Diptera,  have  very  pro- 
longed ovipositors,  by  means  of  which  they  can  insert  their  e»o-s 
into  the  integuments  of  animals  or  into  other  situations  in  which 
the  larvc-e  will  obtain  appropriate  nutriment.  A  remarkable  example 
of  this  is  furnished  by  the  gad-fly  [Tahanus),  whose  ovipositor  is 

'  The  above  is  the  account  of  the  process  given  hy  Jlr.  J.  W.  Gooch  who  has 
informed  the  Author  tliat  he  has  repeatedly  verified  tlie  statement  tormerlv  madn  liv 
hiin  [Uience  Gossip  Feb.  1,  1873),  that  the  eggs  are  deposited,  not,  as  origiuallv 
stated  by  Reaumur,  by  means  of  a  tube  formed  by  the  coaptation  of  the  saws  but 
tiu-ough  a  separate  ovipositor,  protruded  when  the  saws  have  been  withdrawn.  ' 
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composed  of  several  joints,  capable  of  being  drawn  together  or 
extended  like  those  of  a  telescope,  and  is  terminated  by  Ijoring 
insti-uments  ;  and  the  egg  being  conveyed  by  its  means,  not  only 
into  but  through  the  integument  of  the  ox,  so  as  to  be  imbedded  in 
the  tissue  beneath,  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflammation  is  set  up  there, 
which  (as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  gall-fly)  forms  a  nidus  appro-' 
priate  both  to  the  protection  and  to  the  nutrition  of  the  larva.  Other 
insects  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  such  as  tlie  locusts, 
have  their  ovipositors  so  shaped  as  to  answer  for  digging  holes  for 
their  reception.    The  preparations  which  serve  to  display  the  fore- 


FlG.  C87.— Various  eggs,  chiefly  of  tlie  Acarinu,  etc. 

<rom^  parts  are  best  seen  when  mounted  in  balsam,  save  in  the  cagp- 
of  the  muscles  and  poison-apparatus  of  the  sting,  which  are  better  pre- 
served in  fluid  or  in  glycerin  jelly.  ,  .   ,     ^  ^ 

The  sexual  organs  of  insects  furnish  numerous  objects  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  anatomist  and  physiologist ;  but  as  an  account  ot 
them  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  present  work,  a  reference  to  a 
copious  source  of  information  respecting  one  of  then-  most  curious 
features,  and  to  a  list  of  the  species  that  afford  good  illustrations 
must  here  suffice.'    The  egys  of  not  only  tlie  class  Lisecfa,  but  of 

1  See  the  memoirs  of  M.  Lacaze-Duthiers, '  Sur  T'Armure  Genitale  des  Insectes^in 
Ann.  des  Set.  Nat.  scr.  iii.  zool.  tomes  xii.  xiv.  xvn.  xvin.  x^x.;  and  M.  Ch.  Robin  ^ 
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many  of  the  minuter  forms  of  the  class  Arachnida,  as  for  example 
the  Acarina,  or  mites  and  ticks,  present  to  those  who  are  in  search  of 
objects  of  beauty  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field.  In  tig.  687  we 
give  a  group  of  eggs,  all  but  the  central  form  being  eggs  of  organisms 
of  this  order.  It  is  tlius  with  the  eggs  of  many  insects  ;  they  are 
objects  of  great  beauty,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their  form 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  markings  on  their  surface  (fig.  688).  The 
most  interesting  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  order  Lqndoptera  ; 
and  there  are  few  among  these  that  are  not  worth  examination, 
some  of  the  commonest  (such  as  those  of  the  cabbage  butterfly, 


Fig.  688.— Eggs  of  butterflies  and  naoths. 


which  are  found  covering  large  patches  of  the  leaves  of  that  plant) 
bemg  as  remarkable  as  any.  Those  of  the  puss-moth  {Gerura 
mnwfa)  the  privet  hawk-moth  {Sphinx  liyustri),  the  small  tortoise- 
shell  butterfly  ( ]  anessa  urttcm),  the  meadow-brown  butterfly  (Hin- 
■pm-cMa  jamra),  the  brimstone-moth  {Rumia  crata^grUa),  and  the 
silkworm  {Bomhyx  mon)  may  be  particularly  specified  ;  and  from 
other  orders,  those  of  the  cockroach  {Blatta  orientalis),  field-cricket 
^Aclieta  campestris),  water-scorpion  (A'epa  ranatra),  bug  {Cimex 
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lectularius),  cow-dung  fly  {Scatoiyluiga  stereoraria),  and  blow -fly 
(Musca  vomitoria)}  In  order  to  preserve  these  eggs  they  should 
be  mounted  in  fluid  in  a  cell,  since  they  will  otherwise  dry  up,  and 
may  lose  their  shape.  They  are  very  good  objects  for  securing  .some 
of  the  best  binocular  efiects. 

The  remarkable  mode  of  reproduction  that  exists  among  the 
Aphides  must  not  pass  unnoticed  here,  from  its  curious  connection 
with  the  non-sexual  reproduction  of  Entomostraca  and  Rotifera,  as 
also  of  Hydra  and  Zoophytes  generally,  all  of  which  fall  specially, 
most  of  them  exclusively,  under  the  observation  of  the  microscopist. 
The  Aphides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  and  early  sunimer, 
<and  which  are  commonly,  but  not  always,  wingless,  are  all  of  one 
sex  and  give  birth  to  a  brood  of  similar  Aphides,  which  come  into 
the' world  alive,  and  before  long  go  through  a  like  process  of  multi- 
plication.   As  many  as  from  seven  to  ten  successive  broods  may  thus 
be  produced  in  the  course  of  a  single  ssason  ;  so  that  from  a  smgle 
Aphis  it  has  been  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  miUion 
millions  may  be  evolved  within  that  period.    In  the  latter  part  ot 
the  year,  however,  some  of  these  viviparous  Aphides  attain  their  tuU 
development  into  males  and  females  ;  and  these  perform  the  true 
generative  process,  whose  products  are  eggs,  which,  when  hatched  in 
the  succeeding  spring,  give  origin  to  a  new  viviparous  brood  that 
repeat  the  curious  life-history  of  their  predecessors.    It  appears  trom 
the  observations  of  Professor  Huxley  ^  that  the  broods  of  viviparous 
Aphides  originate  in  ova  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
deposited  by  the  perfect  winged  female.    Nevertheless,  this  non- 
sexual or  agamic  reproduction  must  be  considered  analogous  rather 
to  the  '  gemmation'  of  other  animals  and  plants  than  to  their  sexual 
'veneration'  ;  for  it  is  favoured,  like  the  gemmation  of  Hydra  ^yy 
warmth  and  copious  sustenance,  so  that  by  appropriate  treatment  the 
viviparous  reproduction  may  be  caused  to  continue  (as  it  woulrt 
seem)  indefinitely,  without  any  recurrence  to  the  sexual  process 
Further,  it  seems -now  certain  that  this  mode  of  reproduction  is  not 
all  peculiar  to  the  Aphides,  but  that  many  other  i^/^'^ts  ordinard^ 
multiply  by  '  agamic  '  propagation,  the  production  of  males  and  the 
perfon/ance  of  the  true  generative  act  being  only  an  occasiona 
phenomenon  ;  and  the  researches  of  Professor  Siebo  d  ^^^^J^  ^'^^^ 
conclude  that  even  in  the  ordinary  economy  of  the  hn  e-bee  the  same 
double  mode  of  reproduction  occurs.    The  queen,  .^^^^ 
perfect  female  in  the  hive,  after  impregna  ion  by  ^^'^^^  '^^'^^^l 

or  males)  deposits  eggs      ^1^%' ^'^y.^^  i^i:  \v^^^^^^^^ 

developed  into  young  queens  ;  others  m  the  drone  cells,  which  beconie 
drones    and  others  in  the  ordinary  cells,  which  become  workers  or 

enters!    It  has  long  been  known  that  these  last  -e  -ally 
developed  females,  which,  under  certain  f  ^^^^t^^"^'  r|otker-bees 
queens  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  bee-keepers  that  woiker  bees, 

1  Compare  E.  Leuckart  in  ArcMyf.  Anat.  f^^^^^^^^^^  7as 
den  feinern  Ban  der  Sohalenliaut  bei  den  Insecteneiern,  and  A.  Jiianai,  c 
Eiimd  seine  BUclungst(itte,TjeipfAg, 'i-^'l^'  „f  J, ,7,  is 'in   Trans.  Linn. 

2  'On  the  Agamic  Eeproduction  and  Morphologj  of  Aplus    m   J.? a. 

Soc.  xxii.  p.  193. 
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in  common  with  virgin  or  unimpregnated  queens,  occasionally  Jay 
eggs  from  which  eggs  none  but  drones  are  ever  produced.  From  careful 
microscopic  examination  of  the  drone  eggs  laid  even  by  impregnated 
queens,  Siebold  drew  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not  received  the 
fertilising  influence  of  the  male  fluid,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
queen-eggs  and  worker  eggs  alone ;  so  that  the  products  of  sexual 
generation  are  always  female,  the  males  being  developed  from  these 
by  a  process  which  is  essentially  one  of  gemmation. ' 

The  embryonic  development  of  insects  is  a  study  of  peculiar 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  considered  as  divided  (at 
least  in  such  as  undergo  a  '  complete  metamorphosis  ' )  into  two 
stages  that  are  separated  by  the  whole  active  life  of  the  larva— -that, 
namely,  by  Arhich  the  larva  is  produced  within  the  egg,  and  that  by 
which  the  imago  or  perfect  insect  is  produced  within  the  body  of 
the  pupa.  Various  circumstances  combine,  however,  to  render  the 
study  a  very  difiicult  one  ;  so  that  it  is  not  one  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  inexperienced  microscopist.  The  following  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  process  in  the  common  blow-fly,  however,  will  prob- 
ably be  acceptable.  A  gastrula  with  two  membranous  lamellte 
.■having  been  evolved  in  the  first  instance,  the  outer  lamella  very 
rapidly  shapes  itself  into  the  form  of  the  larva,  and  shows. a  well- 
marked  segmental  division.  The  alimentary  canal,  in  like  manner, 
shapes  itself  from  the  inner  lamella,  at  first  being  straight  and 
very  capacious,  including  the  whole  yolk,  but  gradually  becoming 
narrow  and  tortuous  as  additional  layers  of  cells  are  developed 
l:)eWeen  the  two  primitive  iamellfe,  from  which  the  other  internal 
organs  are  evolved.  When  the  larva  eomes  forth  from  the  egg  it 
still  contains  the  remains  of  the  yolk  ;  it  soon  begins,  however,  to 
feed  voraciously  ;  and  in  no  long  period  it  grows  to  many  thousand 
times  its  original  weight,  without  making  any  essential  progress  in 
development,  but  simply  accumulating  material  for  future  use.  Aji 
adequate  store  of  nutriment  (analogous  to  the  'supplemental  yolk' 
of  Furimra)  having  thus  been  laid  up  within-  the  body  of  the 
!arva,  it  resumes  (so  to  speak)  its  embryonic  development,  its  passage 
into  the  pupa  state,  from  which  the  imago  is  to  come  forth,  iiivolvino- 
a  degeneration  of  all  the  larval  tissues;  whilst  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  imago  'are  redeveloped  from  cells  which  originate 
from  the  disintegrated  parts  of  the  larva,  under  conditions  similar 
lo  those  appertaining  to  the  formation  of  the  embryonic  tissues  from 
iiie  yolk.'  The  development  of  the  segments  of  the  head  and  body 
lu  insects  generally  proceeds  from  the  corresponding  larval  seo'ments  ■ 
but,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Weismann,  there  is  a  marked  exception  in  the 
l  ase  of  the  Diptera  and  other  insects  whose  larv;e  are  unfurnished 
\v  ith  legs,  their  head  and  thorax  being  newly  formed  from  'ima"inal 
'liscs,  which  adhere  to  the  nerves  and  trache;\3  of  the  anterior 
'■xtremity  of  the  larva  ;  2  and,  strange  as  this  assertion  may  seem, 

'  See  Professor  Siebold's  memoir,  On  true  ParthenoacApitIt  i„  HTnfho  ^,,,7  n 
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it  lias  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Mr. 
Lowne. 

The  Arachnida,  or  scorpions  and  pseudo-scorpions,  and  the  Ara- 
neida  or  spiders,  present  much  that  is  of  interest  even  to  the  unscien- 
tific who  use  the  microscope  only  for  pleasure.   The  general  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  insects  are  equally  applicable' 
to  these,  but  have  special  apphcation  in  that  group  known  as. the 
Acarina,  consisting  of  the  mites  and  ticks.     Some  of  these  are 
parasitic,  and  are  popularly  associated  with  the  wingless  parasitic 
insects,  to  which  they  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance,  save  in 
having  eight  legs  instead  of  six.    The  Acarina  are  the  true  '  mites ' ; 
they  lenerally  have  the  legs  adapted  for  walking,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  active  habits.    The  common  cheese-mite,  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  is  famiUar  to  everyone  ;  yet  few  who  have  not  seen  it  under  a 
microscope  have  any  idea  of  its  real  conformation  and  movements  ; 
and  a  cluster  of  them,  cut  out  of  the  cheese  they  infest,  and  placed 
under  a  magnifying  power  sufficiently  low  to  enable  a  large  number 
to  be  seen  at  once,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  objects  that  can  b& 
shown  to  the  young.    There  are  many  other  species,  which  closely 
resemble  the  cheese-mite  in  structure  and  habits,  but  which  ieed 
upon  different  substances ;  and  some  of  these  are  extremely  destruc- 

\he  Acarina  are  the  smallest  of  the  Arthropoda,  and  are  specially 
well  fitted  for  microscopical  examination;  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ixodidce  (including  the  Argosince),  which  attain  a  substantial 
size    particularly  in  tropical  countries,  but  little  can  be  learnt 
respecting  them  Avithout  such  aid  ;  as  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
other  mites  are  not  larger  in  hot  countries  than  m  Europe.  Many- 
species  make  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  may  be  well 
preserved   the  hard-bodied  specimens  in  balsam  without  heat  or- 
pressure,  the  soft-bodied  in  glycerin  or  glycerin  jelly  ;  e.g.  the 
nymphs  of  Leiosoma  pahnacinctum,  Tegeocraniis  cepheiforims,  1 . 
dentatus,  and  the  adults  of  Glyciphagus  plumiger  and  G.  joahmfer 
are  admirable.    They  are  all  British,  and  are  found  i:espectively  on 
lichen  at  the  Land's  End,  on  the  fallen  bark  and  needles  of  fir-trees, 
on  fallen  oak-wood,  in  the  fodder  in  stables,  and  on  cellar-walls. 
Many  of  the  Trombidiidre  and  Hydraclmidai  also  are  very  beautiful : 
and  tlie  DermaleicM,  especially  the  males,  and  such  creatures  as 
Myohia,  ListropUorus,  &c.  are  extremely  curiojis     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Phytoptida^,  all  Acarina  m  the  adult  stage  have  eigl.t 
le-s  and  the  constriction  between  cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen  is 
far  less  marked  than  in  insects  and  spiders-in  ^^^J  f^^^ 
wholly  lost     The  sexes  are  distinct  and  often  verv  diflerent  tiom 
each  other;  the  reproduction  is  oviparous  or  o^'°-^^^-^P™-P°!; 
siblv  in  rare  and  exceptional  instances  viviparous.    Ihe  o%a  aie 
usually  elliptical  or  o.  al  ;  in  those  which  have  a  hard_  shell  a 
rriu^  staie  known  as  the  'deutovium '  exists  :  as  ^^^J^^^ 
in  size  the  shell  splits  into  two  symmetrical  ^^}\'^^^ ^^"^.IV^^ 
attached  to  the  lining  membrane,  but  are  widely  separated,  the 
Beitriige  zur  Kenntnis  der  Nacliembryonalen-Entwickelung  der  Muscidcn,'  ZcitscJtr. 
/;  Wisn.  Zooh  xliv.  p.  542. 
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membrane  becoming  the  external  covering  in  the  space  left.  The 
fggs  of  the  so-called  stone-mite  {Petrobia  lapiduvi)  are  discoidal  and 
sculptured  ;  they  occasionally  appear  in  countless  numbers  over  a 
large  space-  of  ground  in  a  single  night,  making  the  place  look 
whitewashed  ;  they  have  been  mistaken  for  fungi  and  called  Crate- 
r'uim  jyyriforme  ;  they  are  good  microscopical  objects.  The  larvjB 
•of  all  Acarina,  except  Fhytoptit,s  and  possibly  Dermanyssus,  are 
hexapod  ;  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  is  absent.  The  nymphal  stage  is 
usually  the  principal  period  of  growth ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is 
wanting.  The  nymph  is  an  active  chrysalis,  as  in  the  Orthoptera ;  it 
usually  undergoes  several  ecdyses.  In  many  species  of  the  Oribatidm 
the  whole  skin  is  not  cast,  but  splits  round  the  edge  of  the  body, 
and  the  dorso-abdominal  portion  remains  attached  to  the  now  skin  ; 
often  it  has  a  row  of  elegant  spines  or  hairs  round  its  edge  ;  thus 
after  two  or  three  ecdyses  these  spines  form  concentric  rings  on  the 
notogaster  (Plate  XIX,  lig.  2).  In  the  Tromb'idiidce,  Tyroglyphi,  &c. 
the  nymphs  usually  greatly  resemble  the  adults  ;  in  the  Oribatidcc. 
they  are  often  totally  different,  and  every  intermediate  stage  occurs. 
The  change  from  nymph  to  adult  is  usually  preceded  by  an  inert 
period. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  families,  and  the  differences  in 
the  external  form  and  internal  anatomy,  are  so  great  and  so  endless 
that  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  leading 
features  and  refer  to  a  few  examples  of  interest.    The  caput  is,  of 
course,  fused  with  the  thorax,  but  sometimes  a  constriction  at  the 
base  of  the  rostrum  gives  a  false  appearance  of  there  being  a  distinct 
head.    The  trophi  are  extremely  different  in  the  respective  families, 
or  even  genera.    In  the  more  highly  organised  of  the  Gamasidce 
almost  all  the  parts  which  exist  in  the  most  elaborate  insect-mouths 
except  the  labial  palpi  may  be  found  ;  they  are  well  described  by 
M.  Megnin.'    A  large  oral  tube  is  formed  by  the  anchylosed 
maxilla;  and  probably  upper  lip  and  lingua.    Up  the  centre  of  this 
tube  the  mandibles  pass  freely  ;  they  are  very  long  and  chelate  : 
the  first  joint  is  simply  cylindrical ;  the  second  similar,  but  having 
the  fixed  chela  at  its  distal  end  ;  the  third  is  the  movable  chela. 
They  are  capable  of  being  projected  far  beyond  the  body,  or  of  being 
withdrawn  wholly  within  it,  the  muscles  which  withdraw  them 
often  arising  from  quite  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.    These  man- 
dibles are  different  in  the  two  sexes,  and  those  of  the  male  often 
have  most  remarkable  appendages.    One  of  the  best  examples  is 
that  of  Gamasus  terribilis,  a  species  found  in  moles'  nests  by  Mr. 
Michael.    Professor  Canestrini,  of  Padua,  also  has  figured  some  very 
singular  forms.    In  the  Oribatidce,  Tetranyclms,  the  Sarcoptidce, 
<iic.  the  mandibles  are  also  chelate,  but  of  two  joints  only,  shorter, 
more  powerful,  and  not  capable  of  such  great  protrusion.    In  the 
Hydracknidn;  Trombidiinni,  etc.  the  mandible  is  not  chelate,  but 
the  terminal  joint  shuts  back  like  a  clasp-knife,  as  in  the  poison- 
tangs  of  spiders.    Other  forms  of  mandible  are  found.    The  inaxillaj 
are  large  toothed  crushing  organs  in  the  Oribatida'  ;  they  are  very 

1  Journ.  do  VAnat.  et  da  la  Physiol,  Robin,  May  187C. 
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strongly  developed  in  Hoploi^lwra,  which  is  a  wood-boring  creature. 
In  other  families  they  are  more  commonly  joined,  forming  a  inaxil- 
lary  lip  with  a  flexible  edge  for  sucking  purposes.    The  maxillary 
palpi  vary  greatly  ;  in  the  Sarcoptidre,  Myobia,  kc.  they  are  anchy- 
losed  to  the  lip  ;  in  the  PhytojUi  Nalepa  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
needle-like  piercing  organs,  but  these  may  well  be  the  maxillfe.  In 
some  predatory  forms,  as  Cheyletus,  Tromhidium,  &c.  they  assume 
(^reat  importance,  being  the  raptorial  organs  ;  in  the  first  they 
are  extremely  large  and  powerful  and  work  horizontally  ;  they  are 
provided  with  a  number  of  long  chitinous  spines  and  comb-like 
appendages  of  a  very  singular  character.    In   Tromhidium  the 
ultimate  joint  is  articulated  at  the  base  of,  or  part  of  the  way  down, 
the  penultimate,  forming  a  species  of  chela.    In  BdeMa  the  palpi 
are  lono-  thin  organs,  carried  upward  and  backward,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  antenna?.    The  joints  of  the  legs  are  from  three 
(Demodex)  to  seven  (some  Trombidiidce  and  Gamasidce)  ;  five  is  the 
most  usual  number.    They  are  terminated  by  a  sucker  as  m  the  bar- 
coptidce,  where  it  is  often  very  large  ;  or  by  a  claw  or  claws,  or  both 
tocrether.    In  some  parasitic  species  the  claws  are  developed  m  a 
special  manner  for  holding  the  hairs  of  the  host ;  thus  Ifyobia  has 
the  claw  of  the  first  leg  flattened  out  so  as  to  form  a  broad  lamina, 
which  curls  round  the  hair  and  presses  it  against  a  chitmous  peg  on 
the  tarsus  ;  Jlyocoptes  has  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  third  leg. 
Both  these  genera  contain  species  which  are  parasites  of  the  mouse, 
and  easily  obtained.    In  the  Oribatidce,  Tyroglypln,  Arc.  the  legs 
are  all  strictly  walking  organs  ;  but  in  Cheyletus,  most  Gamasxdce, 
&c  the  first  pair  are  tactile,  and  not  used  in  locomotion.    Ihe  legs 
generally  correspond  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  but  m  Freyana 
heteroptts,  an  extraordinary  parasite  of  the  cormorant  discovered  by 
Mr.  Michael  (Plate  XX,  fig.  3),  the  second  leg  of  the  male  is  developed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  is 
supported  by  a  difi-erent  sternal  skeleton  on  the  two  sides  ;  the 
strangest  fact  is  that  it  is  not  always  the  same  side  that  is  thus 
developed  ;  it  is  usually  the  left,  but  occasionaUy  the  right.  The 
integument  of  the  Acarina  is  almost  always  soft  m  the  immature 
forms  ;  in  the  adults  it  is  hard  and  chitinised  m  \he  Oribatidce  and 
most  Gamasid<e  ;  partly  so  in  the  Ixodidce  ;  and  usually  soft  m  most 
other  families,  and  often  minutely  striated.    The  hairs  and  othei 
appendages  of  the  integument  of  a  similar  nature  are  often  vei> 
Sacteristic  and  extraordinary.    In  the  nymph  of 
cinctuvr  they  are  large  scale-like  processes  of  a  ^ ^f^^^^^'^H^^^'^^ 
which  entirely  covei"  up  and  conceal  the  ^^^o^y  of  the  creature  a 
leaf-like  form  is  also  common.    In  Ghjctphagus  pluimger  they  aie 
ekgant  plumes  ;  in  some  Sarcopadre,  ..g.  SX'T''\l:ti:7X 
the%imple  setiform  hairs  are  three  times  the  l«^Sthj.f  t he  bod^^ 
in  the  Tro^nbidiidce  the  body-hairs  are  often  extreniely  fa  cif uh  The 
setiform  hairs  are  the  principal  organs  of  touch,  those  on  the  front 
legs  being  specially  important.    So  sensitive  are  they  ^h^t    f^^^f  «^ 
and  some  Gamasids,  4hich  are  predatory  and  captrn'^ 
creatures  as  Thysanarida',  are  entirely  eyeless,         f  *° 
tactile  sense  onl/.    Haller  was  of  opinion  that  certain  specialised 
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hairs  had  an  auditory  function.  In  the  IxodidcK  a  singular  drum- 
like  structure  in  the  first  leg  has  been  considered  by  Haller  and 
otliers  to  be  the  hearing  organ  ;  while  in  the  Oribatida;  that  organ 
appears  to  be  located  in  the  pseudo- stigmata,  two  paired  organs  at 
the  side  of  the  ceijhalo-thorax  which  were  long  taken  for  true  stig- 
mata. The  G'aniasidd',  Oribatidce,  Tyroglypliida',  Sarcoptidw,  ttc. 
are  entirely  without  special  organs  of  vision.  The  Bydrachnidai 
have  two  pairs  of  simple  eyes,  each  pair  being  so  close  together  as 
to  look  like  a  single  eye.  The  Tromhidiidce  mostly  have  simple 
eyes,  the  number  and  position  of  which  vary  with  the  species. 
As  to  internal  anatomy  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  almost 
endless  variety-.  The  alimentary  canal  most  commonly  consists  of  a 
long  thin  oesophagus,  provided  with  distensor  muscles  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  sucking  organ  ;  it  usually  passes  right  through  or 
close  under  the  great  ganglion  known  as  the  brain  ;  in  some  species, 
as  DamcHus  genicidntns,  the  oasophagus  is  followed  by  a  large  pro- 
ventriculus,  but  this  is  not  usual ;  it  more  commonly  leads  directly 
into  the  ventriculus,  which  generally  is  a  principal  viscus,  and  in 
most  families  furnished  with  more  or  less  glandular  crecal  ap- 
pendages, not  numerous,  but  often  very  large,  occasionally  larger 
than  the  organ  itself.  A  valve  in  many  cases  separates  the  ven- 
triculus from  the  hind-gut,  which  is  commonly  divided  into  what 
may  be  called  colon  and  rectum.  In  the  GamasidcB  a  single  very 
large  Malpighian  vessel  on  each  side  of  the  body  entei-s  between 
the  two  last-named  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  vessels 
run  right  along  the  side  of  the  body,  and  strong  pulsation  may  be 
seen  in  them.  In  the  OribaiidcR  they  are  absent,  their  function 
being  apparently  performed  by  supercoxal  glands.  The  Tyi'o- 
ghjp1iid(e,  Sarcoptida^,  Phytojjtidce,  ckc.  are  without  special  respir- 
atory organs  ;  the  OribatidcK  and  some  Urojioda  have  simple  un- 
branched  trachete,  much  in  the  same  condition  as  those  of  Perip)atus. 
The  other  Gamimdo',  the  Trombidiidce,  Gheyletida',  Ixodidce,  ttc. 
usually  have  branched  tracheje,  like  insects  ;  air-sacs  are  occasion- 
allly  found,  but  not  anything  like  the  tracheal  lungs  or  gills  (so 
called)  of  spiders  and  scorpions.  The  principal  nerve-centre  is 
much  concentrated,  and  consists  usually  of  either  a  large  supra- 
cesophageal  and  smaller  suboesophageal  ganglion,  joined  by  com- 
missures ;  or,  more  frequently,  the  whole  forms  one  mass,  which  is 
pierced  by  the  oesophagus,  which  may  be  pulled  out,  leaving  a  neat 
round  hole  ;  the  nerves,  of  course,  radiate  from  this  mass,  but  there 
is  not  space  here  to  describe  their  course.  A  pulsating  organ  of  the 
nature  of  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects,  but  much  shorter,  and  with 
only  one  or  two  pairs  of  ostia,  has  been  detected  in  some  Gamasidrv, 
and  in  Ixode.f,  first  by  Kramer  and  afterwards  by  Winkler  and 
Glaus  ;  it  has  a  median  aorta  running  foi'ward  ;  it  is  best  seen  in 
life  in  young  specimens  still  transparent  ;  it  lies  at  the  rear  of  the 
ventriculus,  near  the  dorsal  surface.  Nothing  of  the  nature  of  a, 
heart  has  yet  been  discovered  in  other  Acarina.  The  reproductive 
organs  are,  pei'haps,  most  frequently  of  the  '  ring '  type,  well  known 
in  the  Arachnida ;  thus  in  female  Oribatida!  they  consist  of  a  central 
ovary,  Avith  an  oviduct  springing  from  near  each  end,  in  which  the 
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eggs  are  matured ;  the  oviducts  both  terminate  iii  an  unpaired 
vagina,  whence  the  eggs  pass  into  a  long,  membranous,  extensil)le 
ovipositor,  often  wrinkled  or  striated  with  singular  fineness  and 
beauty.  The  external  aperture  is  closed  by  chitinous  folding  doors. 
A  more  or  less  similar  arrangement  may  be  found  in  most  Gamasido', 
Hydrachnido',  ttc.  but  without  the  ovipositor.  Sperniathecie  are 
often  found  in  the  Gamasidce,  Tyrot/lyplddn',  Occ,  and  accessory 
glands  frequently  accompany  the  vagina  in  almost  all  families.  The 
male  system  varies  greatly,  but  is  frequently  constructed  on  similar 
lines,  preserving  somewhat  of  the  '  ring '  form. 

The  principal  families  into  which  the  Acarina  are  divided  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  Gamasidd',  which  in  the  adult  stage  are  mostly  pro- 
vided with  a  hard  chitinous  cuticle  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  mostly  predatory,  but  the  females  and  young  are  often  parasitic. 
Pteroptus  and  Dermanyssus,  however,  are  more  leathery  in  texture, 
and  are  parasitic  during  their  whole  lives,  the  former  on  bats,  the 
latter  on  birds.  This  family  have  the  true  stigmata,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ventral  surface,  usually  between  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  legs  ;  these  do  not  communicate  directly  with  the  external 
air,  but  have  a  long  tubular  peritreme  in  the  chitin  of  the  ventral 
surface,  often  very  elaborate  in  form,  and  emerging  to  the  air  usually 
between  the  first  and  second  legs.  This  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  family. 

The  ixodid<f,  or  ticks,  most  of  which  are  probably  primarily 
vegetable  feeders,  but  will,  when  opportunity  offers,  attach  them- 
selves to  animals  by  sinking  their  long  serrated  rostral  projection 
into  the  skin,  have  a  single  ventral  stigma  on  each  side,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  air  by  a  large  cullender-plate,  which 
is  an  interesting  microscopical  object.  The  males  have  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  abdomen  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  chitinous  plate, 
which  is  much  smaller  in  the  females  ;  but  the  leathery  portion  of 
the  abdomen  in  that  sex  is  capable  of  great  distension  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  suction  of  animal  juices.  The  Argasida- 
must  be  included  in  this  group  ;  their  tenacity  of  life  and  power  of 
existing  without  food  are  marvelleus  ;  their  bite  is  severe,  but  the 
terrible  stories  told  of  the  results  of  the  bite  of  the  Persian  ^Ij-f^a.* 
have  not  been  supported  on  investigation.  _  _ 

The  Orihatidai  are  mostly  wholly  chitinised,  the  chitm  bemg 
very  hard  and  brittle.  The  stigmata  are  in  the  acetabula  of  the 
legs.  The  pseudo-stigmata  (hearing  organs)  of  this  family  have 
been  before  referred  to.  Oribatidce  are  vegetable  feeders,  livmg  m 
moss,  lichen,  fungus,  dead  wood,  under  bark  of  trees,  Ac.  and  some 
few  species  on  aquatic  plants.  They  are  widely  distributed  froni 
the  arctic  regions  to  the  equatorial.  Hoplophora  has  the  power  ot 
withdrawing"  the  legs  wholly  within  the  carapace,  and  then  shutting 
down  the  cephalo-thorax  against  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  close  the 
opening,  when  it  appears  like  a  chitinous  ball  :  from  this  power  it 
has  been  called  the  'box-mite.'    The  sexes  have  not  any  external 

difference.  , 

The  Tromhidiidoi  are  a  large  and  varied  group,  mostly  predatory 
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«xnd  with  soft,  often  velvety  skins,  frequently  of  scarlet  and  other 
brilliant  colours.  TJie  large  Tromhidium  holosericum  is  a  well-known 
microscopical  object.  The  Tetrau.yclii  are  usually  included  in  this 
family ;  they  are,  however,  ratlier  doubtful  members  ;  they  are  the  '  red- 
spiders  '  of  our  greenhouses,  much  dreaded  by  horticulturists.  Each 
foot  is  provided  with  about  four  singular  hairs  Avith  round  knobs  at 
the  end.  Bvyohia  is  an  allied  genus  found  in  great  numbers  on  ivy 
itc.  in  gardens  and  is  a  beautiful  object.  The  hexapod  larvte  of  several 
species  of  Tromhidium  often  attach  themselves  temporarily  to  the  skin 
of  animals,  including  man,  and  produce  intolerable  itching.  They  were 
supposed  by  the  earlier  Acarologists  to  be  all  one  species,  and  to 
be  adult,  and  to  form  a  distinct  family  ;  they  were  called  Lej^tus 
(lutunmalis,  and  are  known  in  England  as  the  '  harvest-bug,' and 
in  France  as  the  rouget.  The  BdeHidce  are  also  included  in  this 
family  ;  some  authors  also  include  the  Clieylef/i,  which,  however,  seem 
to  need  a  separate  family,  having  many  curious  characters,  including 
the  dorsa]  position  of  the  male  organs. 

The  HydrachnidcB,  or  water-mites,  as  well  as  the  Trombidiidie, 
have  the  two  stigmata  in  the  rostrum  ;  the  legs  are  swimming 
■organs,  the  sexes  often  very  different ;  they  live  in  fresh  water  and 
are  often  parasitic  in  their  immature,  but  not  in  the  adult  stages. 
They  are  mostly  soft-bodied  and  often  of  brilliant  colours. 

The  Limnocaridfe  are  sometimes  treated  as  a  sub -family  of  the 
Hydraclmido',  but  are  crawling,  not  swimming  creatures,  and  are 
found  in  fresh  water;  but  the  Mcdicaridce,  which  either  constitute 
■a.  sub-family  of,  or  are  closely  associated  with  them,  are  marine, 
and  are  much  found  among  Hydrozoa,  on  which  they  probably 
prey. 

The  parasitic  Myohiidce  are  by  some  included  in  the  Cheyletidce  ; 
the  differences,  however,  are  very  considerable.  They  are  the  last 
tracheate  family. 

The  TyroglypliidfK  are  the  cheese-mite  family  ;  they  are  far  the 
most  destructive  of  all  Acarina,  swarming  in  countless  numbers  and 
•devouring  hay,  cheese,  drugs,  growing  plants  and  roots,  etc.  ;  the 
genus  Glyciphagus  contains  many  singular  and  interesting  forms,  as 
G.  platygaster  and  G.  Krameri,  found  in  moles'  nests.  It  is  in  this 
•family  that  the  curious  hypopial  stage  exists  ;  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  some  species,  instead  of  following  the  ordinary  life-history, 
•are  changed  at  one  ecdysis  into  a  totally  different-looking  creature' 
with  a  highly  chitinised  cuticle  and  rudimentary  mouth-organs' 
which  can  endure  draught  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances 
■which  would  kill  the  ordinary  form.  They  attain  tlie  same  adult 
stage  as  other  individuals.  The  Hypopus  is  provided  with  adhesive 
•suckers  whereby  it  attaches  itself  temporarily  to  other  creatures,  and 
this  serves  for  the  distribution  of  the  species. 

The  Tarsonemiddi  are  minute  creatures,  some  leaf-miners,  some 
parasitic  on  bees  &c. 

The  Sarcoptidrii  are  divided  into  two  great  sub-families,  the  Sar- 
coiHincP.,  or  itch-mites,  of  whicli  the  well-known  Sarcoptes  scahiei  of 
man  (Plate  XX, fig.  4) is  the  type,  and  the  Analgr.dnm,  or  bird-parasite 
Mites  ;  all  have  soft  bodies  with  finely  striated  cuticles.  Sarcoptes 
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scabiei  is  a  minute  creature  of  almost  circular  form,  the  female  of 
which  burrows  under  the  epidermis,  causing  the  disease.  The  mite  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  burrow,  not  in  the  pustule  at  its  commence- 
ment.   The  first  two  pairs  of  legs  and  the  third  leg  of  the  male 
are  terminated  by  suckers,  the  other  legs  by  long  bristles.    The  , 
male  is  smaller  than  the  female.    The  Analgesnm  (Dermal eichi)  are 
a  very  large  and  curious  group  ;  the  males  often  differ  greatly  from 
the  females,  and  the  skin  is  often  greatly  strengthened  by  chitinous 
plates  and  structures.    The  species  are  not  always  pai-asitic  on  one 
bird  only  ;  often  the  same  species  may  be  found  on  numerous  birds, 
while  several  species  frequently  live  on  the  same  bird  ;  they  are  not 
usually  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  birds  ;  they  are  found  on  the 
feathers. 

The  Phytoptidcii  are  extremely  minute  creatures  living  in  galls 
which  they  form  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  numerous  trees  and 
plants  ;  they  are  elongated  in  form  with  the  two  hind  pairs  of  legs 
abortive  ;  there  is  but  little  variety  among  them.  Slightly  resem- 
bling them  in  general  form,  but  very  different  in  other  respects,  is 
DemodexfoUicidorum,  which  is  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of 
the  human  skin,  particularly  the  nose.  Those  follicles  which  are 
enlarged  and  whitish,  with  a  terminal  exterior  black  spot,  may  he 
forced  out  by  pressure,  and  the  Acarus  will  often  be  found  within. 
Similar  parasites  exist  on  the  dog  and  pig. 

There  are  numerous  other  curious  and  interesting  forms  which 
cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  families  mentioned  above. 

The  number  of  objects  furnished  to  the  microscopist  by  the 
spider  tribe  is  very  large  from  a  biological  point  of"  view,  although 
mere  objects  of  microscopical  interest  popularly  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  insects.  Their  eyes  exhibit  a  condition  intermediate  between 
that  of  insects  and  crustaceans  and  that  of  vertebrata,  for  they  are 
simple  like  the  '  stemmata  '  of  the  former,  usually  number  from  six 
to  eight,  are  sometimes  clustered  together  in  one  mass,  but  more 
frequently  disposed  separately  ;  while  they  present  a  decided  ap- 
proach in  internal  structure  to  the  type  characteristic  of  the  visual 
organs  of  the  latter. 

The  structure  of  the  mouth  is  always  mandibulate,  and  is  less 
complicated  than  that  of  the  mandibulate  insects.  The  respiratory 
apparatus  is  not  tracheal,  as  in  insects  and  some  Acarina,^  but  is 
constructed  upon  a  very  different  plan,  for  the  '  stigmata,  which 
are  usually  four  in  number  on  each  side,  open  upon  a  like  ii^"""^^" 
of  respiratory  sacculi,  each  of  which  contains  a  series  of  leaf-like 
folds  of  its  lining  membrane  upon  which  the  blood  is  distributed  so 
as  to  afford  a  large  surface  to  tlie  air.  _ 

In  the  structure  of  the  limbs,  the  principal  point  worthy  oi 
notice  is  the  peculiar  appendage  with  which  they  usually  terminate, 
for  the  strong  claws,  with  a  pair  of  which  the  last  joint  ot  the 
foot  is  furnished,  have  their  edges  cut  into  comb-hke  teeth,  whicii 
appear  to  be  used  by  the  animal  as  cleansing  instruments,  aiid  in 
many  cases  for  the  manipulation  of  the  silk  of  their  snares.  ISut  a 
feature  deserving  study  by  the  microscopist  is  the  physical  cause  oi 
the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  these  '  feet.'    By  resting  these  upon  a 
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Fig.  689. — Foot,  witli  comb-like  claws,  of  the 
common  sx)ider  {Epe'ira). 


trap-line  of  silk  carried  to  her  den,  she  can,  by  a  veritable  telegraphy, 
discover  instantly,  not  only  the  fact  that  there  is  prey  upon  her 
snare,  but  the  exact  spot  in  the  web  of  the  snare  in  which  that 
prey  is  entans^led.  In  the  same  way  by  seizing  certain  taughtened 
threads  communicating  with  the  main  lines  of  the  snare,  she  can 
discover  in  an  instant  the  presence  and  position  of  her  prey,  though 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  parts  in  the  special 
organisation  of  the  spider  is  the  'spinning  apparatus,'  by  means  of 
which  its  often  elaborately 
constructed  webs  are  pro- 
duced. These  consist  of 
'  spinnerets '  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body  and 
glandular  organs  lying 
within  the  abdomen  ;  it  is 
by  them  that  the  silk  from 
which  all  the  elements  of 
the  snare  are  produced  is 
secreted. 

Of  these  glands  there 
are  two  pairs  which  are 
sac-like  in  form,  with  a 
coiled   tube   opening   di- ' 
rectly  on  the  spinnerets  ; 

there  are  three  pairs,  of  a  convoluted  appearance,  opening  on  the 
hinder  spinnerets  ;  and  there  are  three  of  a  sinuous  tubular  form 
opening  on  the  hinder  and  middle  spinnerets.  Beyond  these  there 
are  respectively  200  and  400  smaller  glands,  which  open  on  the 
front,  middle,  and  hinder  spinnerets.  They  all  terminate  in  tubes 
of  great  delicacy,  through  which  the  silk  is  drawn  at  the  will  of  the 
spinster  ;  and,  while  the  scaffolding  or  framework  of  the  web  of 
Epeira  is  double  and  hardens  rapidly  in  air  (fig.  690,  A),  those  which 
lie  across  the  polygons  of 

the  scaffolding  are  stud-  ^  

ded  at  regular  intervals 
with  viscid  globules,  as 

seen  in  fig.  690,  B  :  and    B    9  "      ■  ® — ^  =  ^  ^ 

it  is  to  these  viscid  glo- 
bules that  the  peculiarly 
adhesive  character  of  the 
web  is  due. 

The  usual  number  of  the  spinnerets  is  six.  They  are  little  teat- 
like processes  crowned  with  silk  tubes.  They  are  movable  at  the 
will  of  the  spider,  and  can  be  erected  or  depressed,  and  one,  many, 
or  all  of  the  tubes  crowning  a  spinneret  may  be  caused  to  exude, 
and  have  drawn  from  it  or  them  the  silk  as  the  spider  determines. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  silk  secreted 
by  different  glands,  and  its  appropriate  employment  is  a  part  of 
the  skill  of  the  spider. 

It  is  certain  that  the  silken  threads  of  a  snare  are  of  two  kinds  : 


Fig.  690.— Ordiuary  thread  (A)  and  viscid 
thread  (B)  of  the  common  spider. 
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(1)  that  which  rapidly  hardens  on  contact  with  the  air,  and  which 
is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  the  snare  ;  and 

(2)  a  viscid  silk  with  which  the  entangling  meshes  by  which  prey  is 
caught  are  put  in.  The  latter  present  beautiful  objects  for  popular 
observation,  because  the  thi'ead  has  strung  upon  it,  as  it  were, 
innumerable  pearl-like  globules  in  which  the  viscidity  remains. 
These  beads  are  produced  after  the  thread  is  drawn  out  by  a 
special  vibratory  action  set  up  in  the  thread  by  the  spider. 

Tlie  eggs  of  spiders  are  not  objects  of  special  optical  interest, 
but  they  afford  opportunities  for  good  embryological  work,  and^  the 
habits  of  spiders  offer  a  good  scope  for  industrious  study  in  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

VEBTEBBATED  ANIMALS 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  highest  division  of  the  animal  kiugdom^^ 
in  which  the  bodily  fabric  attains  its  greatest  development,  not  only 
as  to  completeness,  but  also  as  to  size  ;  and  it  is  in  most  striking- 
contrast  with  the  class  we  have  been  last  considering.  Since  not 
only  the  entire  bodies  of  vertebrated  animals,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  smallest  of  their  integral  parts,  are  far  too  large  to  be  viewed 
as  microscopic  objects,  we  can  study  their  structure  only  by  a 
separate  examination  of  their  comjDonent  elements  ;  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  a  most  appropriate  course  to  give  under  this  head  a 
sketch  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  those  primoiry  tissues  of 
which  their  fabric  is  made  up,  and  which,  although  they  may  be 
traced  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  the  lower  tribes  of  animals, 
attain  their  most  complete  development  in  this  group. ' 

Although  there  would  at  first  sight  appear  but  little  in  common 
between  the  simple  bodies  of  those  humble  Protozoa  which  consti- 
tute the  lowest  types  of  the  animal  series,  and  the  complex  fa,bric  of 
man  or  other  vertebrates,  yet  it  appears  from  recent  researches  that 
in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  process  of '  formation '  is  essentially 
carried  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  jjroto2)lasmic  substance,  univer- 
sally diffused  through  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  pseudopodial  netwoi'k  of  the  rhizopod  ;  whilst  the 
tissues  produced  l)y  its  agency  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  outside  of 
this,  bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  it  as  the  foraminiferal 
shell  does  to  the  sarcodic  substance  which  fills  its  cavities  and 
extends  itself  over  its  surface.    For,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 

'  This  sketch  is  intended,  not  for  the  professional  student,  but  only  for  the 
iimateur  microscopist  who  wishes  to  gain  some  general  idea  of  the  elementary  struc- 
_ture  of  his  own  body  and  of  that  of  vertebrate  animals  generally.  Those  who  wish 
to  go  more  deeply  into  the  inquiry  are  referred  to  the  following  as  the  most  recent 
and  elaborate  treatises  that  have  appeared  in  this  country  :  The  translation  of 
Strieker's  Manual  of  Histologi/,  pubhshed  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society ;  the 
Handhooh  for  the  Physiological  Laboratori/,  by  Drs.  Burdon-Sanderson,  Michael 
Foster,  Brunton,  and  Klein  ;  the  translation  of  the  ith  edition  of  Professor  Frey's 
Jliafnlofj!/  and  Histo-Chcmisirif  of  Man  ;  the  '  General  Anatomy  '  of  the  !)th  edition 
of  Qiiain's  Anatomy,  1882;  and  the  Atlas  of  Histology,  by  Professor  Klein  and  Mr. 
Noljle  Smith,  1880-1  (a  new  edition  is  now  in  course  of  publieation). 
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Dr  Beale  '  the  smallest  living  '  elementary  part '  of  every  organised 
fabric  is  composed  of  organic  matter  in  two  states  :  the  protoplasmic 
(which  he  termed  germinal  matter),  possessing  the  power  of  selecting 
pabulum  from  the  blood,  and  of  transforming  this  either  into  the 
material  of  its  own  extension  or   into  some  product  which  _  it 
■elaborates  ;  whilst  the  other,  which  maybe  termed /or?>iecZ  material, 
may  present  every  gradation  of  character  from  a  mere  morgantc 
deposit  to  a  highly  organised  structure,  but  is  in  every  case  altogether 
incapable  of  self -increase.    A  very  definite  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  f^enerally  drawn  between  these  two  substances  by  the  careful  use 
of  the  staining  process  ;  but  there  are  many  instances  in  which  there 
is  the  same  gradation  between  the  one  and  the  other  as  we  have 
formerly  noticed  between  the  '  endosarc '  and  the  '  ectosarc  ot  the 
Amceba     Thus  it  is  on  the  protoplasmic  component  that  the  exist- 
ence of  every  form  of  animal  organisation  essentially  depends  ; 
since  it  serves  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  nutrient  material 
furnished  by  the  blood  is  converted  into  the  several  forms  of  tissue. 
Like  the  sarcodic  substance  of  the  rhizopods,  it  seems  capable  of  in- 
definite extension  ;  and  it  may  divide  and  subdivide  into  mdepend- 
^nt  portions,  each  of  which  may  act  as  the  instrument  of  formation 
of  an  'elementary  part.'    Two  principal  forms  of  such  elementary 
parts  present  themselves  in  the  fabric  of   the  higher   anima  s, 
v-iz.    cells  and  fibres  (which  are  modified  cells)  ;  and  it  be 
desirable  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  these  before  proceeding  to  describe 
those  more  complex  tissues  which  are  the  products  of  a  higher 

-elaboration.^  of  which  a  few  animal  tissues  are  essentially  composed 
consist,  in  some  cases,  of  the  same  parts  as  the  typical  ce  1  of  the 
plant,  viz.  a  definite  '  cell-wall,'  inclosmg  '  cell-contents  and  a 
'nucleus,'  which  is  the  seat  of  its  formative  activity.  It  is  of  such 
cells,  retaining  more  or  less  of  their  characteristic  spheroidal  shape, 
that  every  mass  of  fat,  whether  large  or  smal  ,  is  chiefly  made  up 
In  a TarJe  number  of  cases  the  cell  shows  itself  m  a  somewhat 
cUfferent  form,  the  'elementary  part  being  a  corpuscle  of  proto- 
p  aSi  of  which  the  exterior  has  undergone  a  slight  consolidation, 
Ske^hrt  which  constitutes  the  'primordial  utricle  of  the  vegetable 
cell  ox  the  'ectosarc '  of  the  Amceba,  but  in  which  thex^e  is  no  proper 
distinction  between  'cell-wall'  and  '  cell-contents.'  This  coxxdxtion, 
tS  h     ch^^^^  exhibited  by  the  near  y  globular 

rornuscles  of  the  blood,  appears  to  be  common  to  all  cells  m  the  in 
nXnt  sta^  of  their  fm  the  progress  of  thexr  develop- 

Z:t  o:^£^  l'tL  gradual  differentiation  of  their  parts,  the  'cell- 


Qwrir^  7o«r«.  M.cro..  S«.  n.s.  vol 

however,  to  e.woss  his  dissent  from  i-ioiessor  OB                  ^  ,   j  ^j^g  tissues; 

v-i..  Li.  denial  of  ;vj^^;;^tu^^^^^^^  c  raSr^scular  fibre  (for  exaun>lel 
Z'l^aJ'^^rSiJ^l  tlf^power  of  self-reparation. 
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wall '  becoming  distinctly  separated  from  the  '  cell-contents,'  and 
these  from  the  '  nucleus,'  and  the  original  protoplasm  being  very 
commonly  replaced  more  or  less  completely  by  some  special  product 
{such  as  fat  in  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue,  or  htemoglobin  in  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood),  in  which  cases  the  nucleus  often  disappears 
altogether.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  cell-development  multiplication 
takes  place  with  great  activity  by  a  duplicative  subdivision  that 
corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that  of  the  plant-cell, 
as  is  well  seen  in  cartilage,  a  section  of  which  will  often  exhibit  in 
one  \iew  the  successive  stages  of  the  process. '  Whether  '  free  '  cell- 
multiplication  ever  takes  place  in  the  higher  animals  is  at  present 
uncertain. 

A  large  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  higher  animals  is  made  up  of 
Jibrous  tissues,  which  serve  to  bind  together  the  other  components, 
and  which,  when  consolidated  by  calcareous  deposit,  constitute  the 
substance  of  the  skeleton.  In  these  the  relation  of  the  '  germinal 
matter '  and  the  '  formed  material '  presents  itself  under  an  aspect 
which  seems  at  first  sight  very  different  from  that  just  described. 
A  careful  examination,  however,  of  those  '  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles '  that  have  long  been  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the  fibres 
of  which  these  tissues  are  made  up,  shows  that  they  are  the  equi- 
valents of  the  corpuscles  of  'germinal  matter,'  which  in  the  previous 
instance  came  to  constitute  cell-auclei,  and  that  the  fibres  hold  the 
same  relation  to  them  that  the  '  walls  '  and  '  contents  '  of  cells  do  to 
their  germinal  corpuscles.  The  transition  from  the  one  type  to  the 
other  is  weU  seen  in  fibro-cartilage,  in  which  the  so-called  '  inter- 
cellular substance '  is  often  as  fibrous  as  tendon.  The  difference 
between  the  two  types,  in  fact,  seems  essentially  to  consist  in  this, 
that,  whilst  the  segments  of  '  germinal  matter  '  which  form  the  cell- 
nuclei  in  cartilage  and  in  other  cellular  tissues  are  completely 
isolated  from  each  other,  each  being  completely  surrounded  by  the 
product  of  its  own  elaborating  action,  those  which  form  the  '  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  '  are  connected  together  by  radiating  pro- 
longations that  pass  between  the  fibres,  so  as  to  form  a"  con- 
tinuous network  closely  resembling  that  formed  by  the  pseudo- 
podia  of  the  rhizopod.  Of  this  we'have  a  most  beautiful  example 
in  bone ;  for,  whilst  its  solid  substance  may  be  considered  as 
connective  tissue  solidified  by  calcareous  deposit,  the  '  lacunfe '  and 
'canaliculi'  which  are  excavated  in  it  (fig.  692)  give  lodgment  to  a 
set  of  radiating  corpuscles  closely  resembling  those  just  described'- 
and  these  are  centres  of  '  germinal  matter,'  which  appear  to  have  an 
active  share  in  the  formation  and  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  osseous 

1  Great  attention  has  lately  been  given  by  many  able  observers  to  the  chanees 
which  take  place  m  the  nucleus  before  and  during  its  cle«,Tage.  A  full  acc<ount  of 
these  IS  contained  in  the  recently  published  8rd  edition  of  Professor  Strassburger's 
/MbMang  unci  ZeUthrdung,  M  See  also  Dr.  Klein's  '  Obseryations  on  the 
structure  of  Cells  and  Nuclei  m  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Sad.  n.s.  vol  xviii  i  H7S  n  -.u  r 
and  vol.  xix.  1879  pp.  125,  404;  and  chap.  xliv.  of  his  Atlas  of  mstolJn,:^ 
numerous  essays  of  Flemnnng,  in  recent  volumes  ol  hho  Archiof.  niikr  Anat-Crm,]J^ 
r"„  r  7^ T^'"'  °\  Protozoa  in  vol.  xl.  of  the  Zcitschr.f.  TFm.  Zool.i  and  ckrnoy.Tn 
^a^CeUide,  may  be  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  carry  further  the  history  of  the 
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texture.    In  dentine  (or  tooth-substance)  we  seem  to  have  another 
form  of  the  same  thing,  the  walls  of  its  'tubuli'  and  the  'intertubulai- 
substance '  being  the  '  formed  material '  that  is  produced  from  thread- 
like prolongations  of  '  germinal  matter '  issuing  from  its  pulp,  and 
continuing  during  the  life  of  the  tooth  to  occupy  its  tubes  ;  just  as 
in  the  Foraminifera  we  have  seen  a  minutely  tubular  structure  to  Ix;' 
formed  around  the  individual  threads  of  sarcode  which  proceeded 
from  the  iDody  of  the  contained  animal.    It  may  now  be  stated, 
indeed,  with  considerable  confidence  that  the  bodies  of  even  the 
highest  animals  are  everywhere  penetrated  by  that  protoplasmic 
substance  of  which  those  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  are  entirely  com- 
posed ;  and  that  this  substance,  which  forms  a  continuous  network 
through  almost  every  portion  of  the  fabric,  is  the  main  instrurnent 
of  the  formation,  nutrition,  and  reparation  of  the  more  specialised 
or  difierentiated  tissues.    As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  not  to 
instruct  the  professional  student  in  histology  (or  the  science  of  the 
tissues),  but  to  supply  scientific  information  of.  general  interest  to- 
the  ordinary  microscopist,  no  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  do  more 
than  describe  the  most  important  of  those  distinctive  characters, 
which  the  principal  tissues  present  when  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination  ;  and  as  it  is  of  no  essential  consequence  what  order  is 
adopted,  we  may  conveniently  begin  with  the  structure  of  the 
skeleton,^  which  gives  support  and  protection  to  the  softer  parts  of 
"the  fcilDnc. 

Bone.— The  microscopic  characters  of  osseous  tissue  may  some- 
times be' seen  in  a  very  thin  natural  plate  of  bone,  such  as  in  that 
formin<^  the  scapula  (shoulder-blade)  of  a  mouse  ;  but  they  are  dis- 
played more  perfectly  by  artificial  sections,  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  specimen  selected  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  section  is  made.  Thus  when  the  shaft  ot 
a  '  lon'^ '  bone  of  a  bird  or  mammal  is  cut  across  m  the  middle  ot  its 
lenoth?  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  hollow  cyHnder  of  dense  bone 
surrounding  a  cavity  which  is  occupied  by  an  oily  marrow  ;  but  if 
the  section  be  made  nearer  its  extremity  we  find  the  outside  waU 
gradually  becoming  thinner,  wliilst  the  interior,  instead  of  formmg 
one  large  cavity,  is  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small  chambers 
partially  divided  by  a  sort  of  '  lattice-work  of  osseous  fibres  but 
communicating  with  each  other  and  with  the  cavity  of  the  ^h^ft' 
and  filled  like  it  with  marrow.  In  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  fishes, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  'cancellated'  ^^^^f^'^f^^^^^J.^^^^^l 
throughout  the  shaft,  which  is  not  so  completely  differentiated  mto 
solkl  bone  and  medullary  cavity  as  it  is  in  the  higher  ^'-^^^^-y- 
In  the  most  developed  kinds  of  'flat'  bones,  again,  such  as  those  of 
the  head  we  find  the  two  surfaces  to  be  composed  of  dense  plates  ot 
b  n  'lh  a  'cancellated'  structure  bet^veen  t^eni  whilst  in  tlie  es. 
perfect  type  presented  to  us  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  the  whole 
SnessTuLally  more  or  less  '  cancellated,'  that  -  divided 
into  minute  medullary  cavities.    When  we  examme,  undei  a  lo^^ 

I  This  tennis  used  in  its  most  general  «f  ^f; '^^^^0^0^  Uie  bSdy  w^^^^^^^ 
internal  skeleton,  but  ako  the  hard  parts  protecting  the  exterior  of  the  bodj. 

form  the  dermal  skeleton. 
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magnifying  power,  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  or  a  sectioii 
of  a  flat  bone  parallel  to  its  surface,  we  find  it  traversed  by  numerous 
canals,  termed  Haversian  after  their  discoverer  Havers,  which  are  in 
connection  with  the  central  cavity,  and  are  filled  like  it  with  marrow. 
In  the  shafts  of  '  long '  bones  these  canals  usually  run  in  the  direction 
of  their  length,  but  are  connected  here  and  there  by  cross-branches  ; 
whilst  in  the  flat  bones  they  form  an  irregular  network.    On  apply- 
ing a  higher  magnifying  power  to  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  long 
bone  we  observe  that  each  of  the  canals  whose  orifices  present  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  view  (fig.  691)  is  the  centre  of  a  rod  of  bony 
tissue  (1),  usually  more  or  less  circular  in  its  form,  which  is  arranged 
around  it  in  concentric  rings,  resembling  those  of  an  exogenous 
stem.    These  rings  are  marked  out  and  divided  by  circles  of  little 
dark  spots,  which,  when  closely  examined  (2),  are  seen  to  be  minute 
flattened  cavities  excavated  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  bone,  from 
the  two  flat  sides  of  which  ' 
pass  forth  a  number  of 
extremely  minute  tubules, 
one  set  extending  inwards, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  system  of 
rings,  and  the  other  out- 
wards, or  in  the  direction 
of  its  circumference  ;  and 
by  the  inosculation  of  the 
tubules  (or  canaliculi)  of 
the  diflferent  rings  with 
each  other  a  continuous 
communication   is  esta- 
blished between  the  cen- 
tral Haversian  canal  and 
the  outermost  part  of  the 
bony  rod  that  surrounds 
it,  which  doubtless  minis- 
ters to  the  nutrition  of 
the  texture.    Blood-vessels  are  traceable  into  the  Haversian  canals, 
but  the  canahculi  are  far  too  minute  to  carry  blood-corpuscles  •  thev 
are  occupied  however,  in  the  living  bone  by  threads  of  protoplasmic 
substance,  which  bring  the  segments  of  'germinal  matter '  contained 
m  the  lacunar  into  communication  with  the  walls  of  the  blood- 

\  GS&G1&. 

The  minute  cavities  or  lacunar  (sometimes  but  erroneously  termed 
bone-corpuscles,'  as  if  they  were  solid  bodies),  from  which  the  cana 
hcuh  proceed  (fig.  692),  are  highly  characteristic  of  the        os  'eou^ 
structure,  being  never  deficient  in  the  minutest  parts  of  the  hoZ 

Sest tte  ^r'il  """^^  ^'^^'^^       occasiona  ly 

destitute  of  them     The  dark  appearance  which  they  present  in 

sectiaas  of  a  dried  bone  is  not  due  to  opacity,  but  is  siniply^an  optical 
efiect  dependent  (like  the  blackness  of  air-bubbles  in  1  q^id  )  uZ 
the  dispersion  of  the  ray.s  by  the  highly  refracting  substance  tW 
surrounds  them.    Thesizeand  form  of  the  lacun.  differ  coSrablv 

3p 


Fig.  691.— Mmute  structure  of  bone  as  seen  in 
transverse  section:  1,  a  rod  surrounding  an 
Haversian  canal,  3,  showing  the  concentric 
arrangement  of  the  lamellm ;  2,  the  same,  with 
the  acuniB  and  canaliculi;  4,  portion  of  the 
lameUoi  parallel  with  the  e.xternal  surface 
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in  the  several  classes  of  Vertebrata,  and  even  in  some  instances  in 
the  orders,  so  that  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  the  tribe  to  which 
a  bone  belonged  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  even  a  minute 
fi-ao^ment  of  ft.  ';.The  following  are  the  average  dimensions  of  the 
lacunte,  in  characteristic  examples  drawn  from  the  four  principal 
classes,'  expressed- in- fractions  of  an  inch:— 


Man  . 

Ostrich 
,  Turtle . 
Conger-eel 


Long  Diameter 
1-1440  to  1-2400 
1-1333  ,.  1-2250 
1-375  „  1-1150 
1-550    „  1-1135 


Short  Diameter 
1-4000  to  1-8000 
1-5425  „  1-9650 
1-4500  „  1-5840 
1-4500  „  1-8000 


The  lacunte  of  birds  are  thus  distinguished  from  those  of  mam- 
mals bv  their  somewhat  greater  length  and  smaller  breadth,  but 

they  differ  still  more  m  the 
remarkable  tortuosity  of  their 
canaliculi,  which  wind  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.    There  is  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  length 
in'  the  lacunte  of  reptiles,  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in 
breadth  ;  and  this  is  also  seen 
in  some  Jishes,  though  in  gen- 
eral the  lacunse  of  the  latter 
are  remarkable  for  their  angularity  of  form  and  the  fewness  of  their 
radiations,  as  shown  in  fig.  693  which  represents  the  lacmiee  and 
canaliculi  in  the  bony  scale  of  the  Lepzdosteus  ('  bony  pike   of  the 
Nortti  American  lakes  and  rivers),  with  which  the  bones  of  its  in- 
ternal skeleton  perfectly  agree  m  structure.    The  dimensions  of  the 
ScunL  S^^^^^^  bone  do  not%ear  any  relation  to  the  size  of  the  anm.al 


Fig  692— Lacunse  of  osseous  substance  : 
a,  central  cavity  ;  6,  its  ramifications. 


■cr,^    Roq—qection  of  the  bony  scale  of  LejmJosteus :    a,  show- 
•     fnl°the';7g?to  »  of  the  connecting 

canaliculi;  6,  small  portion  more  highly  magnifaed. 

to  which  it  belonged  ;  thus  there  is  little  or  no  perceptible  djfff  rence 
between  their  size  in  the  enormous  extinct  Iguanodon  and  m  the 
sSlest  lizard  now  inhabiting  the  earth.  But  they  bear  a  close  rela- 
l^f  to  the  ske  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  several  classes  ;  and 
S  region  is  particularly  obvious  in  f  ^  /  P^^^Xtrsc  es 
Batrachia,  the  extraordinarily  large  size  of  whose  blood-corpuscles 
will  be  presently  noticed. 
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Proteus  . 
Siren 

Menopoma 
Lepidosiren  . 
Pterodactyle  . 


Long  Diameter 
1-570  to  1-980 
1-290  „  1-180 
1-150  „  1-700 
1-375  „  1-494 
1-445  „  1-1185 


Slwrt  Diavieter 
1-885  to  1-1200 
1-540  „  1-975 
1-1300  „  1-2100 
1-980  „  1-2200 
1-4000  „  1-6225' 


In  preparing  sections  of  bone  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  pene- 
tration of  the  Canada  balsam  into  the  interior  of  the  lacunse  and 
canaliculi,  since  -when  these  are  filled  by  it  they  become  almost 
invisible.  Hence  it  is  preferable  not  to  employ  this  cement  at  all, 
•except  it  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  rub  down  the  section 
beneath  the  finger,  guarding  its  surface  with  a  slice  of  cork  or  a  slip 
of  gutta-percha,  and  to  give  it  such  a  polish  that  it  may  be  seen  to 
advantage  even  when  mounted  dry.  As  the  polishing,  however, 
•occupies  much  time,  the  benefit  which  is  derived  from  covering  the 
surfaces  of  the  specimen  with  Canada  balsam  may  be  obtained 
without  the  injury  resulting  from  the  penetration  of  the  balsam  into 
its  interior,  by  adopting  the  following  method.  A  quantity  of 
balsam  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  specimen  is  to  be  spread  upon 
-a  glass  slip,  and  to  be  rendered  stifFer  by  boiling,  until  it  becomes 
nearly  solid  when  cold  ;  the  same  is  to  be  done  to  the  thin  glass 
cover  ;  next,  the  specimen  being  placed  on  the  balsamed  surface  of 
the  slide,  and  being  overlaid  by  the  balsamed  cover,  such  a  degree  of 
Avarmth  is  to  be  applied  as  will  sufiice  to  liquefy  the  balsam  without 

•  causing  it  to  flow  freely,  and  the  glass  cover  is  then  to  be  quickly 
pressed  down,  and  the  slide  to  be  rapidly  cooled,  so  as  to  give  as 
little  time  as  possible  for  the  penetration  of  the  liquefied  balsam  into 
the  lacunar  system.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  in  making 
sections  of  teeth,  ^  The  study  of  the  ossein  or  organic  basis  of  bone 
should  be  pursued  by  macerating  a  fresh  bone  in  dilute  nitro -hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  steeping  it  for  some  time  in  pure  water,  and 

'tearing  thin  shreds  from  the  residual  substance,  which  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  an  imperfectly  fibrillated  material,  allied  in  its 
essential  constitution  to  the  '  white  fibrous  '  tissue. 

Teeth.— The  intimate  structure  of  the  teeth  in  the  several  classes 
and  orders  of  Vertebrata  presents  difierences  which  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  those  of  their  external  form,  arrangement,  and  suc- 
cession. It  will  obviously  be  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  sketch 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these  varieties.  The  principal  part  of 
the  substance  of  all  teeth  is  made  up  of  a  solid  tissue  that  has  been 

■  appropriately  termed  dentme.    In  the  shark  tribe,  as  in  many  other 

•fishes,  the  general  structure  of  this  dentine  is  extremely  analo'^ous  to 
that  of  bone,  the  tooth  being  traversed  by  numerous  canals  "which 
are  continuous  with  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  subjacent  bone  and 
receive  blood-vessels  from  them  (fig.  694),  and  each  of  these  canals 

1  See  Professor  J.  Quekett's  memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  Trans.  Micros  Sor 
^T'  \'-''^'^^  his  more  ample  illustration  of  it  in  the  Illustrated  Cataloatie  of 

the  mstological  Collection  i,i  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Colle%  of  S,l7^^^ 

•t},p'n^,°w  T'"^  hints  on  the  mode  of  making  these  preparations  will  bo  found  in 
the  Quart.  Joum.  Micros.  Sci.  vol.  vii.  1850,  p.  258. 
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beinc.  surrounded  by  a  system  of  tubuli  (fig.  695),  which  radiate  int., 
the  surrounding  solid  substance.  These  tubuli,  however,  do  not  enter 
lacuna?  nor  is  there  any  concentric  annular  arrangement  around  the 
medullary  canals  ;  but  each  system  of  tubuli  is  continued  onwards, 
throu-'h  its  own  division  of  the  tooth,  the  individual  tubes  sometimes 
aivin^  off  lateral  branches,  whilst  in  other  instances  their  trunks, 
bifurcate     This  arrangement  is  peculiarly  well  displayed,  when 
sections  of  teeth  constructed  upon  this  type  are  viewed  as  opaque- 
obiects  (fig.  696).    In  the  teeth  of  the  higher  Yertebrata,  however,, 
we  usually  find  the  centre  excavated  into  a  single  cavity  (fig._69<), 
and  the  remainder  destitute  of  vascular  canals  ;  but  there  are  inter- 
mediate cases  (as  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  fossil  sloths)  m  which  the 
inner  portion  of  the  dentine  is  traversed  by  prolongations  of  this, 
cavity  conveying  blood-vessels,  which  do  not  pass  into  the  exterior- 


Fig.  694.— Perpendicular  section  of 
tootli  of  Lamna,  moderately  en- 
larged, sliowang  network  of  me- 
dullary canals. 


Fig.  695.— Transverse  section  of  por- 
tion of  tootli  of  FrisHs,  more  highly 
magnified,  showing  orifices  of  me- 
dullary canals,  with  systems  of 
radiating  and  inosculating  tubuli. 


1>,vPr.     The  tubuli  of  the  '  non- vascular  '  dentine,  which  exists  by 
tself  in  tl^  teeth  of  nearly  all  mammalia,  and  which  m  the  elephan 
is  known  as  '  ivory,'  all  radiate  from  the  centra   cavity,  and  pa 
towards  the  surfac'e  of  the  tooth  in  a  nearly  ^  .  ^ 

diameter  at  their  largest  part  averages  TtrW^h  of 
smallest  branches  are  immeasurably  fine.    The  tubuli  m  tlieii  couij^e 
prsent^^reater  and  lesser  undulations  :  the  former  ai-e  few  m  number 
but  the  litter  are  numerous  ;  and  as  they  occur  at  the  same  part  of 

m  ol  £totK  by  delicato  threads  of  protopl»s,mc  substance,  cx- 
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than  dentine,  are  frequently  found  associated  with  it  ;  the  former  is 
■termed  enamel,  and  the  latter  cemenium  or  cr  iifiia  'petrosa.  The  enamel 
is  composed  of  long  prisms,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  '  prismatic  ' 
shell-substance  formerly  described,  but  on  a  far  more  minute  scale,  the 
diameter  of  the  prisms  not  being  more  in  man  than 


iriVirth  of 


an 


Pig.  696.— Transverse 
Myliohates  (eagle 
opaque  object. 


section  of  tooth  of 
ray),  viewed  as  an 


inch.  The  length  of  the  prisms  corresponds  with  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  enamel  ;  and  the 


two  surfaces  of  this  layer  pre- 
sent the  ends  of  the  prisms, 
the  form  of  which  usually  ap- 
proaches the  hexagonal.  The 
■course  of  the  enamel  prisms  is 
more  or  less  wavy,  and  they 
ai'e  marked  by  numerous  trans- 
verse strife,  resembling  those 
of   the    prismatic  shell-sub- 
stance, and  probably  origina- 
ting in  the  same  cause — the 
•coalescence  of  a  series  of  shorter 
prisms  to  form  the  lengthened 
prism.     In  man  and  in  car- 
nivorous animals  the  enamel 
•covers  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
only,  with  a  simple   cap  or 
superficial  layer  of  tolerably 
uniform  thickness  (fig.  697,  a), 
which  follows  the  surface  of 
the  dentine  in  all  its  inequali- 
ties ;  and  its  component  prisms 
are  directed  at  right  angles  to 
that  surface,  their  inner  ex- 
tremities resting  in  slight  but 
regular  depressions  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  dentine.    In  the 
"teeth    of    many  herbivorous 
animals,  however,  the  enamel 
forms  (with  the  cementum)  a 
series  of  vertical  plates  which 
dip  down  into  the  substance 
of  the  dentine,  and  present 
their  edges  alternately  with  it 
at  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
tooth  ;  and  there  is  in  such 
teeth  no  continuous  layer  of 
enamel  over  the  crown.  This 
arrangement  provides  by  the 


Fig.  697. — Vertical  section  of  human  mohir 
tootli :  ft,  enamel ;  &,  cementum  or  orustii 
petrosa ;  c,  dentine  or  ivory  ;  d,  osseous 
excrescence  arising  from  hypertrophy  of 
cementum ;  e,  pulp-cavity ;  /,  osseous  lacumv 
at  outer  part  of  dentine. 


unequal  ivear  of  these  three  sub- 
stances (of  which  the  enamel  is  the  hardest,  and  the  cementum  the 
softest)  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  rough  surface,  adapted  to 
triturate  the  tough  vegetable  substances  on  which  these  animals  feed. 
Though  the  enamel  is  not  always  present,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
€harles  Tomes  that  the  germ  from  which  it  is  formed  always  appears 
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in  the  embryonic  tooth  ;  and  he  has  further  shown  that  it  is  much- 
more  frequently  present  than  used  to  be  supposed.    The  cementuni, 
or  crusta  jjetrosa,  has  the  characters  of  true  bone,  possessing  its  dis- 
tinctive stellate  lacunte  and  radiating  canaliculi.    Where  it  exists  • 
in  small  amount  we  do  not  find  it  traversed  by  medullary  canals ; 
but,  like  dentine,  it  is  occasionally  furnished  with  them,  and  thus 
resembles  bone  in  every  particular.    These  medullary  canals  enter 
its  substance  from  the  exterior  of  the  tooth,  and  consequently  pass 
towards  those  which  radiate  fropi  the  central  cavity  in  the  direction - 
of  the  surface  of  the  dentine,  where  this  possesses  a  similar  vascu- 
larity, as  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  extinct 
Megatheruim.    In  the  human  tooth,  however,  the  cementum  has  no  ■ 
such  vascularity,  but  forms  a  thin  layer  (fig.  697,  b),  which  envelopes 
the  root  of  the  tooth  commencing  near  the  termination  of  the  cap- 
of  enamel.    In  the  teeth  of  many  herbivorous  mammals  it  dips 
down  with  the  enamel  to  form  the  vertical  plates  of  the  interior  of 
the  tooth  ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  Edentata,  as  well  as  of  many 
reptiles  and  fishes,  it  forms  a  thick  continuous  envelope  over  the 
whole  surface,  until  woi-n  away  at  the  crown.  • 

Dermal  Skeleton.— The  skin  of  fishes,  of  a  few  amphibians,  of 
most  reptiles,  and  of  few  mammals,  is  strengthened  by  plates  of  a 
horny,  cartilaginous,  bony,  or  even  enamel-like  texture,  which  are 
sometimes  fitted  together  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
box-like  envelope  ;  whilst  more  commonly  they  are  so  arranged  as  ■ 
partially  to  overlie  one  another,  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  latter  case  that  they  are  usually  known  as  scales.  Although 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds  the  'scales'  of  fishes- 
with  those  of  reptiles,  yet  essentially  different  structures  have  been 

included  under  this  name, 
those  of  the  former  and  of 
many  of  the  latter  being 
developed  in  the  siibstanci' 
of  the  true  skin  (with  a 
layer  of  which,  in  addition 
to  the  epidei-mis,  they  are 
always  covered),  and  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  car- 
tilage and  bone   in  theii- 
texture  and   composition  ; 
whilst  others,  such  as  the 
scales  of  snakes  or  the  tor- 
toise-shell, are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  are- 
to  be  considered  as  analogous  to  nails,  hoofs,  Ac.  and  other  '  epi- 
dermic appendages.'    In  nearly  all  the  existing  fishes  the  scales  are- 
flexible,  being  but  little  consolidated  by  calcareous  deposit  ;  and  in 
some  species  they  are  so  thin  and  transparent  that,  as  they  do  not 
proiect  obliquely  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  they  can  only  be- 
detected  by  raising  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin  and  searching 

•  The  student  is  recommended  to  consult  Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes's  Mamial  of  Dental 
Anatomy  munan  and  Comyamtivc  (^.A  oAf  on,  London,  1889).  /  l^des.res  to • 
go  further,  the  first  rnrt  of  Baume's  Odontolognche  Forschungen  (Leipzig,  Ihb.)- 
.should  be  consulted. 


Fig, 


698 —Portion  of  skin  of  sole,  viewed  as  an 
opaque  object. 
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beneath  it,  or  by  tearing  off  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin  and 
looking  for  them  near  its  under  surface.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  common  eel,  and  with  the  viviparous  Uenny  ;  of 
either  of  which  fish  the  skin  is  a  very  interesting  object  when  dried 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  the  scales  being  seen  imbedded  in 
its  substance,  whilst  its  outer  surface  is  studded  with  pigment-cells. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  scale 
projects  obliquely  from  the  general  surface,  carrying  before  it  the 
thin  membrane  that  incloses  it,  which  is  studded  with  pigment- 
cells  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  almost  any  fish,  but  especially  of 
such  as  have  scales  of  the  cte.7ioid  kind  (that  is,  furnished  at  their 
posterior  extremities  with  comb-like  teeth,  fig.  699),  when  dried 
with  its  scales  in  situ,  is  a  very  beautiful  opaque  object  for  the  low 
powers  of  the  microscope  (fig.  698),  especially  with  the  binocular 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  light  is  made 
upon  it  in  the  most  advan- 
manner,  since  the  brilliance  with 
which  it  is  reflected  from  the  comb-like 
projections  entirely  depends  upon  the 
angle  at  which  it  falls  upon  them.  The 
only  appearance  of  structure  exhibited  by 
the  thin  flat  scale  of  the  eel,  when  ex- 
amined microscopically,  is  the  presence  of 
a  layer  of  isolated  spheroidal  transparent 
bodies,  imbedded  in  a  plate  of  like  trans- 
parence ;  these,  from  the  researches  of 
Professor  W.  C.  Williamson  '  upon  other 
scales,  appear  not  to  be  cells  (as  they 
might  readily  be  supposed  to  be),  but  con- 
cretions of  carbonate  of  lime.  When  the 
scale  of  the  eel  is  examined  by  polarised 
light  its  surface  exhibits  a  beautiful  St. 
Andrew's  cross  ;  and  if  a  plate  of  selenite 
be  placed  behind  it,  and  the  analysing 
prism  be  made  to  revolve,  a  remarkable 
play  of  colours  is  presented. 

In  studying  the  structure  of  the  more  highly  developed  scales, 
we  may  take  as  an  illustration  that  of  the  carp,  in  which  two  veiy 
distinct  layers  can  be  made  out  by  a  vertical  section,  with  a  third 
but  incomplete  layer  interposed  between  them.  The  outer  layer  is 
composed  of  several  concentric  laminte  of  a  structureless  trans- 
parent substance  like  that  of  cartilage  ;  the  outermost  of  these 
laminjB  is  the  smallest,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  increases  pro- 
gressively from  without  inwards,  so  that  their  margins  appear  on  the 
surface  as  a  series  of  concentric  lines  ;  and  their  surfaces  are  thrown 
into  ridges  and  furrows,  which  commonly  have  a  radiating  direction. 
The  inner  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  laminie  of  a  fibrous 


Fig.  699. — Scale  of  sole,  viewed 
as  a  transparent  object. 


'  See  his  elaborate  memoirs,  '  On  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Scales  and 
Dermal  Teeth  of  some  Ganoid  and  Placoid  Fish,'  in  Phil.  Trans.  1849  ;  and  'Investi- 
gations into  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Scales  and  Bones  of  Fishes,'  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1S51. 
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structui-e,  the  fibres  of  each  lamina  being  inclined  at  various  angles 
to  those  of  the  lamina  above  and  below  it.  Between  these  two  layers 
is  interposed  a  stratum  of  calcareous  concretions,  resembling  those 
of  the  scale  of  the  eel  ;  these  are  sometimes  globular  or  spheroidal, 
but  more  commonly  '  lenticular,' that  is,  having  the  form  of  a  double 
convex  lens.  The  scales  which  resemble  those  of  the  carp  in  having 
a  form  more  or  less  circular,  and  in  being  destitute  of  conil)-like 
prolongations,  are  called  cycloid ;  and  such  are  the  characters  of 
those  of  the  salmon,  herring,  roach,  &c.  The  structure  of  the  ctenoid 
scales  (fig.  699),  which  we  find  in  the  sole,  perch,  pike,  &c.  does  not 
diflfer  essentially  from  that  of  the  cycloid,  save  as  to  the  projection 
of  the  comb-like  teeth  from  the  posterior  margin  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  strongly  marked  division  which  Professor  Agassiz 
has  attempted  to  establish  between  the  '  cycloid  '  and  the  '  ctenoid  ' 
orders  of  fishes,  on  the  basis  of  this  difference,  is  in  harmony  with 
their  general  organisation.  Scales  of  every  kind  may  become  con- 
solidated to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  calcification  of  their  soft 
substance  ;  but  still  they  never  present  any  approach  to  the  true 
bony  structure,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  two  orders  to  be  next  ad- 
verted to. 

In  the  ganoid  scales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  scale  is  composed  of  a  material  which  is  essentially  bony  in  its 
nature,  its  intimate  structure  being  always  comparable  to  that  of  one 
or  other  of  the  varieties  which  present  themselves  in  the  bones  of  the 
vertebrate  skeleton,  and  being  very  frequently  identical  with  that 
of  the  bones  of  the  same  fish,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Lepidosteus  (fig. 
693),  one  of  the  few  existing  representatives  of  this  order,  which,  in 
former  ages  of  the  earth's  history,  comprehended  a  large  number  of 
important  families.   Their  name  (from  yc'n'os,  splendour)  is  bestowed 
on  account  of  the  smoothness,  hardness,  and  high  polish  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  scales,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  layer 
that  has  been  likened  to  the  enamel  of  teeth.    The  scales  of  this 
order  are  for  the  most  part  angular  in  their  form,  and  are  arranged 
in  regular  rows,  the  posterior  edges  of  each  slightly  overlapping  the 
anterior  ones  of  the  next,  so  as  to  form  a  very  complete  defensive 
armour  to  the  body.    The  scales  of  the  placoidty^e,  which  charac- 
terises the  existing  sharks  and  rays,  with  their  fossil^  allies,  are 
irregular  in  their  shape,  and  very  commonly  do  not  come  into  mutual 
contact,  but  are  separately  imbedded  in  the  skin,  projecting  from  its 
surface  under  various  forms.    In  the  rays  each  scale  usually  consists 
of  a  flattened  plate  of  a  rounded  shape,  with  a  hard  spine  projecting 
from  its  centre  ;  in  the  sharks  (to  whicli  tribe  belongs  the  'dog-fish' 
of  our  own  coast)  the  scales  have  more  of  the  shape  of  teeth.  _  This 
resemblance  is  not  confined  to  external  form  ;  for  their  intimate 
structure  strongly  resembles  that  of  dentine,  their  dense  substance 
being  traversed  by  tubuli,  which  extend  from  their  centre  to  then- 
circumference  in  minute  ramifications,  without  any  trace  of  osseous 
lacunfe.    These  tooth-like  scales  are  often  so  small  as  to  be  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  but  they  are  well  seen  by  drying  a  piece  of  the  skin 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  mounting  it  in  Canada  balsam  ;  and 
they  are  most  brilliantly  shown  by  the  assistance  of  polarised  bght. 
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A  like  structure  is  found  to  exist  in  the  '  spiny  rays '  of  the  dorsal  tin, 
which,  also,  are  parts  of  the  dermal  skeleton  ;  and  these  rays  usually 
liave  a  central  cavity  filled  with  medulla,  from  which  the  tubuli 
radiate  towards  the  circumference.  This  structure  is  very  well  seen 
in  thin  sections  of  the  fossil  'spiny  rays,'  which,  with  the  teeth  and 
scales,  are  often  the  sole  relics  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  sharks  that 
must  have  swarmed  in  the  ancient  seas,  their  cartilaginous  internal 
skeletons  having  entirely  decayed  away.  In  making  sections  of  bony 
scales,  spiny  rays,  &c.  the  method  must  be  followed  which  has  been 
already  detailed  under  the  head  of  bone.  ^ 

The  scales  of  reptiles,  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  the  hairs,  hoofs, 
nails,  claws,  and  horns  (when  not  bony)  of  mammals  are  all  ejn- 
dermic  appendages  ;  that  is,  they  are  produced  upon  the  surface,  not 
within  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  and  are  allied  in  structure  to 
the  epidermis,  being  essentially  composed  of  aggregations  of  cells 
filled  with  horny  matter  and  frequently  much  altered  in  form.  This 
structure  may  generally  be  made  out  in  hoi'ns,  nails,  &,c.  with  little 
difficulty  by  treating  thin  sections  of  them  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
■soda,  which  after  a  short  time  causes  the  cells  that  had  been 
flattened  into  scales  to  resume  their  globular  form.    The  most 
interesting  modifications  of  this  structure  are  presented  to  us  in 
hairs  and  in  feathers  ;  which  forms  of  clothing  are  very  similar  to 
each  other  in  their  essential  nature,  and  are  developed  in  the  same 
manner— viz.  by  an  increased  production  of  epidermic  cells  at  the 
bottom  of  a  flask-shaped  follicle,  which  is  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  true  skin,  and  which  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  blood 
by  a  special  distribution  of  vessels  to  its  walls.    When  a  hair  is 
pulled  out  'by  its  root,'  its  base  exhibits  a  bulbous  enlargement, 
of  which  the  exterior  is  tolerably  firm,  whilst  its  interior  is  occu- 
pied by  a  softer  substance,  which  is  known  as  the  '  pulp '  ;  and  it 
IS  to  the  continual  augmentation  of  this  pulp  in  the  deeper  part 
of  the  follicle,  and  to  its  conversion  into  the  peculiar  substance  of 
ihe  hair  when  it  has  been  pushed  upwards  to  its  narrow  neck,  that 
the  growth  of  the  hair  is  due.    The  same  is  true  of  feathers,  the  stems 
of  which  are  but  hairs  on  a  larger  scale  ;  for  tlie  '  quill  '  is  the  part 
•contamed  within  the  follicle  answering  to  the  '  bulb '  of  the  hair  • 
and  whilst  the  outer  part  of  this  is  converted  into  the  peculiarly  solid 
horny  substance  forming  the  '  barrel '  of  the  quill,  its  interior  is 
occupied,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  feather,  with 
the  soft  pulp,  only  the  shrivelled  remains  of  which,  however  are 
tound  within  it  after  the  quill  has  ceased  to  grow. 

Although  the  hairs  of  difierent  mammals  differ  greatly  in  the 
appearances  they  present,  we  may  generally  distinguish  in  them 
two  elementary  parts— viz.  a  cortical  or  investing  substance,  of  a 
dense  horny  texture,  and  a  medullary  or  pith-like  substance,  usually 
ot  a  much  softer  texture,  occupying  the  interior.  The  former  can 
sometimes  be  distinctly  made  out  to  consist  of  flattened  scales 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  as  in  some  of  the  hairs  of  the 

T^JrZZ  •^"'"'^f  information  regarding  the  scales  of  fishes,  see  the  papers  bv  O 
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sable  (fig.  700)  ;  whilst  in  the  same  hairs,  the  medullary  substance 
is  composed  of  large  spheroidal  cell^.  In  the  musk-deer,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cortical  substance  is  nearly  undistinguishable,  and 
almost  the  entire  hair  seems  made  up  of  thin  walled  polygonal  cells, 
(fio-.  701).    The  hair  of  the  reindeer,  though  much  larger,  has  a  verj? 


Fig.  YOO— Hair  of  sable,  showing  large 
rounded  cells  in  its  interior,  covered 
by  imbricated  scales  or  flattened  cells. 


Fig.  701. — Hair  of  musk-deer,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  polygonal  cells. 


B 


similar  structure  ;  and  its  cells,  except  near  the  root,  are  occupied 
with  hair  alone,  so  as  to  seem  black  by  transmitted  light,  except- 
when  penetrated  by  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  mounted  In  the 
hair  of  the  mouse,  squirrel,  and  other  small  rodents  (hg.  7U2,  A,  H), 
the  cortical  substance  forms  a  tube,  which  we  see  crossed  at  mteryals 
bv  partitions  that  are  sometimes  complete,  sometunes  only  partial  ; 
y  ^      ■  these  are  the  walls  of  the  smgle 

or  double  line  of  cells,  of  whicK 
the  medullary  substance  is  made 
up.    The  hairs  of  the  bat  tribe 
are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  projections  on  their  surface, 
which  are  formed  by  extensions 
of  the  component  scales  of  the 
cortical  substance  :   these  are 
particularly .  well  seen  in  the 
hairs  of   one  of   the  Indian 
species,  which   has  a  set  of 
whorls  of  long  narrow  leaflets- 
(so    to    speak)   arranged  at- 


resular  intervals  on  its  stem 


I 

Fig  70'2  — A,  small  hair  of  squirrel ;  B,  large 
liair  of  squirrel ;  C,  hair  of  Iiidian  bat. 


(C).  In  the  hair  of  the  peccary 
(fig.  703)  the  cortical  envelope 
sends  inwards  a  set  of  radial 
prolongations,  the  interspaces- 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  polygonal  cells  of  the  ^edullar^^^^^^^ 
stance  ;  and  this,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  the  structui-e  of  the  JluUl^ 
of  the 'porcupine,  the  radiating  partitions  -^^^ 
througli  the  more  transparent  parts  of  the  ^J^^.^^ /J^*,  ^ 
the  surface  of  the  latter  a  fluted  appearance.  The  hau  of  the  oinitlio 
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Fig.  703. — Transverse  section 
of  hair  of  peccary. 


rhynchus  is  a  very  curious  object ;  for  whilst  the  lower  part  of  it 
resembles  the  fine  hair  of  the  mouse  or  squirrel,  this  thiiis  away  and 
then  dilates  again  into  a  very  thick  fibi'e,  having  a  central  portion 
composed  of  polygonal  cells,  inclosed  in 
a  flattened  sheath  of  a  brown  fibrous 
substance. 

The  structure  of  the  human  hair  is 
in  certain  respects  peculiar.  When  its 
outer  surface  is  examined,  it  is  seen  to 
be  traversed  by  irregular  lines  (fig.  704, 
A),  which  are  most  strongly  marked  in 
foetal  hairs  ;  and  these  are  the  indications 
of  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the 

flattened  cells  or  scales  which  form  the  cuticular  layer.  This 
layer,  as  is  shown  by  transverse  sections  (C,  D),  is  a.  very  thin 
and  transparent  cylinder  ;  and  it  incloses  the  peculiar  fibrous  sub- 
stance that  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  hair. 
The  constituent  fibres  of  the  substance,  which  are  marked  out  by 
the  delicate  strife  that  may  be  traced  in  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
hair  (B),  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  crushing  the  hair, 
especially  after  it  has  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  each  of  them,  when  completely  isolated  from  its  fellows, 
is  found  to  be  a  long  spindle-shaped  cell.  In  the  axis  of  this  fibrous 
cylinder  there  is  very  commonly  a  band  which  is  formed  of  spheroidal 


B 


Fig.  704.— Structure  of  human  hair :  A,  external  surface  of  the  shaft,  show- 
ing the  transverse  striffi  and  jagged  boundai-y  caused  by  tlie  imbrications  of 
the  cuticular  layer;  B,  longitudinal  section  of  the  shaft,  showing  the 
fibrous  character  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
pigmentary  matter;  C,  transverse  section,  showing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  cuticular  envelope,  the  cylinder  of  cortical  substance,  and  the 
medullary  centre  ;  D,  another  transverse  section,  showing  deficiency  of 
the  central  cellular  substance. 

cells  ;  but  this  'medullary'  substance  is  usually  deficient  in  the  fine 
hairs  scattered  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  not 
always  present  in  those  of  the  head.  The  hue  of  the  hair  is  due 
partly  to  the  presence  of  pigmentary  granules,  either  collected  into 
patches  or  diffused  through  its  substance,  but  partly  also  to  the 
existence  of  a  multitude  of  minute  air-spaces,  which  cause  it  to 
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appear  dark  by  transmitted  and  white  by  reflected  light.    The  cells 
of  the  medullary  axis  in  particular  are  very  commonly  found  to 
contain  air,  giving  it  the  black  appearance  shown  at  C.  The 
difference  between  the  blackness  of  pigment  and  that  of  air-spaces 
may  be  readily  determined  by  attending  to  the  characters  of  the 
latter  as  already  laid  down,  and  by  watching  the  effects  of  the 
penetration  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  other  liquids,  which  do  not  alter 
the  appearance  of  pigment  spots,  but  oblitei'ate  all  the  markings 
produced  by  air-spaces,  these  returning  again  as  the  hair  dries.  In 
mounting  hairs  as  microscopic  preparations  they  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  cleansed  of  all  their  fatty  matter  by  maceration  in 
ether,-  and  they  may  then  be  put  up  either  in  weak  spirit  or  in 
Canada  balsam,  as  may  be  thought  preferable,  the  former  menstruum 
being  well  adapted  to  display  the  characters  of  the  finer  and  more 
transparent  hairs,  while  the  latter  allow  the  light  to  penetrate  more 
readily  through  the  coarser  and  more  opaque.    Tranverse  sections 
of  hairs  are  best  made  by  gluing  or  gumming  several  together  and 
then  putting  them  into  the  microtome  ;  those  of  human  hair  may 
be  easily  obtained,  however,  by  shaving  a  second  time,  very  closely, 
a  part  of  the  surface  over  which  the  razor  has  already  passed  more 
lightly,  and  by  picking  out  from  the  lather,  and  carefully  washing, 
"the  sections  thus  taken  off.' 

The  stems  oi  feathers  exliibit  the  same  kind  of  structure  as  hairs, 
their  cortical  portion  being  the  horny  sheath  that  envelopes  the 
shaft,  and  their  medullary  portion  being  the  pith-like  substance 
which  that  sheath  includes.    In  small  feathers  this  may  usually  be 
made  very  plain  by  mounting  them  in  Canada  balsam  ;  in  large 
feathers,  however,  the  texture  is  sometimes  so  altered  by  the  drying 
up  of  the  pith  (the  cells  of  which  are  always  found  to  be  occupied 
by  air  alone)  that  the  cellular  structure  cannot  be  demonstrated 
.save  by  boiling  thin  slices  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potass,  and  not 
always  even  then.    In  small  feathers,  especially  such  as  have  a 
■downy  character,  the  cellular  structure  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  the 
lateral  barbs,  which  are  sometimes  found  to  be  composed  of  single 
files  of  pear-shaped  cells,  laid  end  to  end  ;  but  in  larger  feathers 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  increase  the  transparence  of  the  barbs, 
•especially  when  these  are  thick  and  but  little  pervious  to  hght, 
either  by  soaking  them  in  turpentine,  mounting  them  in  Canada 
^jalsam,  or  boiling  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  potass.    In  feathers 
which  are  destined  to  strike  the  air  with  great  force  in  the  act  ot 
flight,  we  find  each  barb  fringed  on  either  side  with  slender  flattened 
-filaments  or  'barbules' ;  the  barbules  of  the  distal  side  of  each  barb 
are  furnished  on  their  attached  half  with  curved  hooks,  whilst  those 
of  the  proximal  side  have  thick  turned-up  edges  m  their  median 
portion  ;  as  the  two  sets  of  barbules  that  spring  from  two  adjacent 
barbs  cross  each  other  at  an  angle,  and  as  each  hooked  barbule  ot 
one  locks  into  the  thickened  edge  of  several  barbules  of  the  other 
the  barbs  are  connected  very  firmly,  in  a  mode  very  similar  to  that 

1  On  the  minute  Btvuctiire  of  hair,  consult  Grimm's  .4/?«s  r?c>-  memcMMi^n  n,ld 
iierischen  Haare  (Lahr,  1884,  4to,  with  a  preface  by  W.  Waldeyerj. 
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in  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  of  certain  hymenopterous 
insects  are  locked  together.  Feathei-s  or  portions  of  featliers  of 
birds  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  plumage  are  very  good 
objects  for  low  magnifying  powers  when  illuminated  on  an  opaque 
ground  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  light  falls  upon  them  at 
the  angle  necessary  to  produce  their  most  brilliant  reflection  intO' 
the  axis  of  the  microscope  ;  since  feathers  which  exhibit  the  most 
splendid  metallic  lustre  to  an  observer  at  one  point  may  seem  very 
dull  to  the  eye  of  another  in  a  different  position.  The  small  feathers, 
of  humming-birds,  portions  of  the  feathers  of  the  peacock,  and 
others  of  a  like  kind,  are  well  worthy  of  examination  ;  and  the 
scientific  microscopist,  who  is  but  little  attracted  by  mere  gorgeous- 
ness,  may  well  apply  himself  to  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar- 
structure  which  imparts  to  these  objects  their  most  remarkable- 
character.  ' 

Sections  of  hoi-ns,  hoofs,  claws,  and  other  like  modifications  of 
epidermic  structure,  which  can  be  easily  made  by  the  microtome, 
the  substance  to  be  cut  having  been  softened,  if  necessary,  by  soaking 
in  warm  water — do  not  in  general  afford  any  very  interesting 
features  when  viewed  in  the  ordinary  mode  ;  but  there  are  no  objects 
on  which  polarised  light  produces  more  remarkable  effects,  or  which 
display  a  more  beautiful  variety  of  colours  when  a  plate  of  selenite  is 
placed  behind  them  and  the  analysing  prism  is  made  to  rotate.  A 
curious  modification  of  the 


and  shadow  of  this  cross  are  replaced  by  contrasted  colours  when 
the  selenite  plate  is  interposed.  The  substance  commonly  but  erro- 
neously termed  whnlfibone,  which  is  formed  from  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  and  has  no  relation 
to  its  true  bony  skeleton,  is  almost  identical  in  structure  with 
rhinoceros-horn,  and  is  similarly  affected  by  polai  ised  lio-ht.  The 


ordinary  structure  of  horn  is 
presented  in  the  appendage 
borne  by  the  rhinoceros  upon 
its  snout,  which  in  many 
points  resembles  a  bundle  of 
hairs,  its  substance  beine" 
arranged  m  minute  cylinders 
around  a  number  of  separate 
centres,  which  have  probably 
been  formed  by  independ- 
ent papillae  (fig.  705).  When 
transverse  sections  of  these 
cylinders  are  viewed  by  polar- 
ised light,  each  of  them  is 
.seen  to  be  marked  by  a  cross, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of 
.starch-grains  ;  and  the  light 


Fig.  705.— Transverse  section  of  horn  of 
rhinoceros  viewed  by  polarised  light. 
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substance  of  liairs,  contains  cells  that  have  been  so  little  altered  as 
to  be  easily  recognised  ;  and  the  outer  or  cortical  portion  also  may 
be  shown  to  have  a  like  structure  by  macerating  it  in  a  solution  of 
potass  and  then  in  water.  Sections  of  any  of  the  horny  tissues  are 
best  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Blood. — Carrying  our  mici'oscopic  survey,  now,  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  which  those  softer  tissues  are  made  up  that  are  subservient 
to  the  active  life  of  the  body  rather  than  to  its  nierely  mechanical 
requirements,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  the  isolated  floating 

cells  contained  in  the  blood, 
which  are  known  as  blood-cor- 
puscles. These  are  of  two 
kinds  :  the  '  red '  and  the 
'  white  '  or  '  colourless.'  The 
red  present,  in  every  instance, 
the  form  of  a  flattened  disc, 
which  is  circular  in  man  and 
most  mammalia  (fig.  707),  but 
i>  is  oval  in  birds,  reptiles  (fig. 

ma.  706.-Eea  corpuscles  of  frog's :  blood :  706),  and  fishes  as  also  in  a 
aa,  tlieii-  flattened  face  ;  h,  particle  turned  few  mammals  (ail  beiongmg  to 
nearly  edgeways;  c,  colourless  corpuscle ;  the  camel  tribe).  In  the  one 
^,  red  corpuscles  altered  by  diluted  acetic  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

corpuscles  seem  to  be  flattened 
cells,  the  walls  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  distinctly  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  ground 
substance  they  contain,  as 
appears  from  the  changes  of 
form  which  they  spontaneously 
undergo  when  kept  by  means 
of  a  '  warm  stage  '  ^  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  100°,  and 
from  the  effects  of  pressure  in 
breaking  them  up.  The  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  of 
oviparous  Vertebrata  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  a 
central  spot  or  nucleus  ;  this  is  most  distinctly  brought  into  view 
by  treating  the  blood-discs  with  acetic  acid,  which  causes  the  nucleus 

1  A  very  simple  mode  of  applying  continued  warmtb  to  an  object  under  observa- 
tion t  to  4  the  slide  on  a  thin  plate  of  brass  or  tin,  about  three  >n-^^e^ 
the  breadth  of  the  stage,  and  about  two  mches  broad;  ^^"^^''^Ij      f  ,,';'^%P"^^^^^ 
■with  a  hole  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  at  the  distance  of  half  «  «  breadth  o 
the  staee  from  one  end  of  it.    When  this  plate  is  laid  on  the  stage,  and  its  hole  is 
Wght  in  oThe  optic  axis,  so  as  to  allow  the  light  reflected  upwards  from  the  mirror 
to  pa^ss  to  the  shde^laid  upon  it,  the  plate  will  project  about  t^.'^^e  inches  on  on^ 
of  he  stage-preferably  the  right.    By  placing  a  small  1"^?^. 

und  keeping  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  part  of  the  plate  c  ose  to  the  object  (so 
as  to  feil  the  degrelot  warmth  imparted  to  it),  the  heat  given  ^^J' l'"up  my 
regulated  by  varying  its  position.    For  more  exact  and  <=°»t'""Xn^f    ,m  289-2qt 
temperature  the  methods  and  apparatus  described  in  this  volume  at  pp.  289 

should  be  studied. 


■PiG.  707. — Bed  corpuscles  of  human  blood : 
represented  at  a,  as  they  are  seen  when 
rather  within  the  focus  of  the  microscope ; 
and  at  &,  as  they  appear  when  precisely  in 
the  focus. 
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to  shrink  and  become  more  opaque,  whilst  rendering  the  remaining 
portion  extremely  transparent  (fig.  706,  d).  By  exainining  un- 
svltered  red  corpuscles  of  the  frog  or  newt  vmder  a  sufficiently  high 
magnifying  power  the  nucleus  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  network 
of  filaments,  which  extends  from  it  throughout  the  ground  sub- 
■stance  of  the  corpuscle,  constituting  an  intracellular  reticulation. 
The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  mammals,  however,  possess  no 
■distinguishable  nucleus,  the  dark  spot  which  is  seen  in  their  centre 
•(fig.  707,  b)  being  merely  an  effect  of  refraction,  consequent  upon 
the  double  concave  form  of  the  disc.  "When  these  corpuscles  are 
treated  with  water,  so  that  their  form  becomes  first  flat  and  then 
•double  convex,  the  dark  spot  disappears  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  made  more  evident  when  the  concavity  is  increased  by  the 
partial  shrinkage  of  the  corpuscles,  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  treating  them  with  fluids  of  greater  density  than  their  own  sub- 
■stance.  When  floating  in  a  sufficiently  thick  stratum  of  blood 
drawn  from  the  body,  and  placed  under  a  cover-glass,  the  red 
corpuscles  show  a  marked  tendency  to  approach  one  another,  adher- 
ing by  their  discoidal  surfaces  so  as  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  pile 
of  coins  ;  or,  if  the  stratum  be  too  thin  to  admit  of  this,  partially 
overlapping,  or  simply  adhering  by  their  edges,  which  then  become 
polygonal  instead  of  circular.  The  size  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not 
altogether  uniform  in  the  same  blood  ;  thus  it  varies  in  that  of  man 
from  about  the  4  ^th  to  the  ■jj^W^'^  inch.  But  we  generally  flnd 
that  there  is  an  average  size,  which  is  pretty  constantly  maintained 
.among  the  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  ;  that  of  man  may 
•be  stated  at  about  ^igo^th  of  an  inch.    The  following  table  '  exhibits 


MAMMALS 


Man  . 
Dog  . 

Whale 

Elephant 

Mouse 


1-3200 
1-3542 
1-3099 
1-2745 
1-3814 


Camel  .  .  1-8254,  1-5921 
Llama  .  .  1-3361,  1-6294 
Javan  chevrotaln  .  1-12325 
Caucasian  goat  .  1-7045 
Two-toed  sloth       .  1-2865 


BIBDS 


Golden  eagle 
Owl 
Crow 
Blue-tit  .' 
Parrot 

Turtle  . 
Crocodile 
Green  lizard 
Slow-worm 
Viper 

Perch  . 
Carp  , 
Gold-fish 


1-1812,  1-3832 
1-1830,  1-3400 
1-1961,  1-4000 
1-2313,  1-4128 
1-1898,  1-4000 


Ostrich  . 

Cassowary 

Heron 

Fowl 

Gull 


REPTILES  AND  BATEACHIA 


1-1231,  1-1882 
1-1231,  1-2286 
1-1555,  1-2743 
1-1178,  1-2666 
1-1274,  1-1800 


Frog 

Water-newt 
Siren 
Proteus  . 
Amphiuma 


FISHES 


1-2099,  1-2824 
1-2142,  1-3429 
1-1777, 1-2824 


Pike 
Eel. 

Gymnotus 


1-1649,  1-3000 
1-1455,  1-2800 
1-1913,  1-3491 
1-2102,  1-3466 
1-2097,  1-4000 


1-1108,  1-1821 
1-8014,  1-1246 
1-420,  1-760 
1-400,  1-727 
1-345,  1-561 


.  1-2000,  1-3655 
.  1-1745,  1-2842 
.  1-1745,  1-2599 


'  These  meaaurements  are  chiefly  selected  from  those  given  bv  Mr  anlUvo,.  ;„ 
hi8  edition  of  Hewson's  Works,  p.  236  et  scq.  wunn  ei  m 
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the  average  dimensions  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
the  red  corpuscles  in  the  four  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  expressed 
in  fractions  of  an  inch.  Where  two  measurements  are  given  they 
are  the  long  and  the  short  diameters  of  the  same  corpuscles.  (See  also- 
fig.  708.)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  smallest  red  corpuscles  known 
are  those  of  the  Javan  chevrotain  {Tragulus  javanicus),  whilst  the 
largest  are  those  of  that  curious  group  of  Batrachia  (frog  tribe)  which 
retain  the  gills  through  the  whole  of  life  ;  one  of  the  oval  blood-discs 
of  the  Proteus,  being  more  than  thirty  times  as  long  and  seventeen 

times  as  broad  as  those  of 
the  musk-deer,  would  cover 
no  fewer  than  510  of  them. 
Those  of  the  Amphiuma 
are  stUl  larger.  •  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of 
Vierordt,  a  cubic  inch  of 
human  blood  contains  up- 
wards of  eighty  millions 
of  red  corpuscles  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  the  colourless. 

The  white  or  'colour- 
less' corpuscles  are  more 
readily  distinguished  m 
the  blood  of  batrachians 
than  in  that  of  man, 
being  in  the  former  case 
of  much  smaller  size,  as 
well  as  having  a  circular 
outline  (fig.  706,  c)  ;  whilst 
in  the  latter  their  size  and 
contour  are  so  nearly  the- 
same  that,  as  the  red  cor- 
puscles themselves,  when 
seen  in  a  single  layer,  have- 
but  a  very  pale  hue,  the 
deficiency  of  colour  does 
not  sensibly  mark  their 
difference  of  nature.  The 
proportion  of  white  to  red 
corpuscles  t)eing  scarcely 
ever  greater  (in  a  healthy  man)  than  1  to  250,  and  often  as  low  as 
from  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  that  ratio,  there  are  seldom  many  ot 
them  to  be  seen  in  the  field  at  once  ;  and  these  may  be  recognised 
rather  by  their  isolation  than  their  colour,  especially  i£  the  glass 
cover  be  moved  a  little  on  the  .slide,  so  as  to  cause  the  red  cor- 
rgreeated  into  rows  and  irregular]  masses,  it  is 
the  great  variations  in  the  sizes 


Pig  708. — Comparative  sizes  of  red  blood-cor- 
puscles:  1,  man;  2,  elephant;  3,  musk-deer; 
4,  dromedary ;  5,  ostrich ;  6,  pigeon ;  7,  humming- 
bird ;  8,  crocodile ;  9,  python ;  10,  proteus ;  11, 
perch ;  12,  pike ;  13,  shark. 


puscles  to  become  aggi.^^.- 
remarkable  that,  iibtwithstanding 

•      I  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  'Structure  of  the  Red  Corpuscles  of 
AmphiumItridactylum^\.^B  been  given  by  Dr.  H  D.  Schm.dt,  of  ^e^v  Orleans^ 
the  Journ.  Boy,  Microsc.  Soc.  vol.  1.  1879,  pp.  57,  .)7. 


the 
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of  the  red  corpuscles  in  different  species  of  vertebrated  animals,  the 
size  of  the  white  is  extremely  constant  throughout,  their  diameter 
being  seldom  mucli  greater  or  less  than  TjuffD^h  of  an  inch  in  the 
warm-blooded  classes  and  ^r^'^Tyth  in  reptiles.    Their  ordinary  form 
is  globular,  but  their  aspect  is  subject  to  considerable  variations, 
which  seem  to  dej^end  in  great  part  upon  their  phase  of  develoi^ment. 
Thus,  in  their  early  state,  in  which  they  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  corpuscles  found  floating  in  chyle  and  lymjjh,  they  seem  to  be 
nearly  homogeneous  particles  of  protoplasmic  substance,  but  in. 
their  more  adA^anced  condition,  according  to  Dr.  Klein,  their  sub- 
stance consists  of  a  reticulation  of  very  fine  contractile  proto- 
plasmic fibres,  termed  the  '  intracellular  network,'  in  the  meshes  of 
which  a  hyaline  interstitial  material  is  included,  and  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  similar  network  that  can  be  discerned  in  the  substance 
of  the  single  or  double  nucleus  when  this  comes  into  view  after  the 
withdrawal  of  these  corpuscles  from  the  body.    In  their  living  state, 
however,  whilst  circulating  in  tlie  vessels,  the  white  corpuscles' 
although  clearly  distinguishable  * 
in  the  slow-moving  stratum  in 
contact  with  their  walls  (the 
red  corpuscles  rushing  rapidly 
through  the  centre  of  the  tube), 
do  not  usually  show  a  distinct 
nucleus.    This  may  be  readily 
brought  into  view  by  treating 
the    corpuscles    with  water, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  up, 
become  granular,  and  at  last 
disintegrate,  with  emission  of 
granules  which  may  have  been 
previously  seen  in  active  mole- 
cular movement   within  the 
corpuscle.     When  the  white 
corpuscles  in  a  drop  of  freshly 
drawn  blood  are  carefully  watched  for  a  short  time,  they  may  be  ob- 
served to  undergo  changes  of  form,  and  even  to  move  from  place  to- 
place,  after  the  manner  of  Amoehce.    When  thus  moving  they  en-ulf 
particles  which  lie  m  their  course-such  as  granules  of  vermilion  that 
have  been  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  living  animal— andl 
afterwards  eject  these  in  the  like  fashion.'    Such  movements  will 

1  Metschnikoff  has  made  the  highly  interesting  and  important  observation  thnt  fl.n 
immunity  of  certam  animals  to  certain  diseases  appears  to  bo  d  p     +l?o  ■„        I    I  ° 
white  corpuscles  possess  of  acting  as  '  phagocytes^  or  eating  tbl  <.n,!     ^Tl^"-'  v""* 
Metschnikoff  found  that  the  virulent  rodf  of  the  M    fof  „^ffb"f^^  *^  '^"'"r^- 
duced  by  inoculation  into  an  animal  liable  to  taL  the  fe  4  °  su^^^^^^^^^ 
absorbed  by  the  blood-cells  only  in  exceptional  instaiicL  Tb^v  wnL  , 
by  the  blood-cells  of  animals  not  hable  to  the  dTsease  as  froJs^rd  hwt^ '',^'°''?r'^ 
temperature  was  not  artificially  raised  (fig  71oT Tid  tl  In*'!^  "^e- 

cells.  .     .  From  all  these  dataL  must  L^Bume  Vit  M  tsc  n^^^^^^^^^ 

18  harmless  because  it  is  absorbed  and  destroyed  bv  the  bw)  .Li  / 

because  this  does  not  happen  ;  or  at  least  that  it    ecomes  Im^^^^^^ 

hy  the  blood-cells  takes  place  more  rapidly  and    o  aTpnt^n^  t   V.V'''' '1''"''''^'="°" 

and  multiplication  of  the  iJ«c.7?»«X  ^00™°  LI  i^^^al  o  h-nn  ' 

On  Bacteria,  English  edition,  p.  186).  °    '°  ^''^'^  ^-  Bary,. 
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Fig.  709.— Altered  white  corpuscle  of  blooj 
an  hour  after  having  been  drawn  from  the 
nnger. 
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Fig.  710-- -a,  bloocl-cell  ot  a  frog  in 
the   act  of  engulfing    a    rod  of 

.  Bacillus  anthrar-is,  observed  m  the 
living  state  in  a  drop  of  aqueous 
humour ;  &,  the  same  a  few  minutes 
later.  (After  Metschnikoff ;  highly 
magnified.) 


continue  for  sometime  in  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  cold-bloodcl 
animals,  but  still  longer  if  they  are  kept  m  a  temperature  ot  aboiu 
'  75°.    The  movement  will  speedily 

come  to  an  end,  however,  in  tho 
white  corpuscles  of  man  or  other 
warm-blooded  animals,  unless  tin- 
slide  is  kept  on  a  warm  stage  m 
the  temperature  of  about  100°  1'. 
A  remarkable  example  of  an  extren: 
change  of  form  in  a  white  corpu.sck 
of  human  blood  is  represented  in 
fig.  709.    Similar  changes  have  been 
observed  also  in  the  corpuscles  float- 
ing in  the  circulating  fluid  of  the 
higher   invertebrata,  as   the  crab, 
which  resemble  the  'white'  cor- 
puscles of  vertebrated  blood,  rather 
than    its   'red'   corpuscles— these 
last,  in  fact,  being  altogether  peculiar  to  the  circulating  fluid  of 

vertebrated  animals.  .   .      p  •  j. 

In  examining  the  blood  microscopically  it  is  of  course,  unpoit- 
ant  to  obtain  as  thin  a  stratum  of  it  as  possible,  so  that  the  cor- 
puscles may  not  overlie  one  another.    This  is  best  accomplished  by 
Secthig  a^piece  of  thin  glass  of  perfect  flatness  and  ^en >avi^ 
receivecfasmall  drop  of  blood  upon  a  glass  slide,  to  lay  the  thin 
'Ss   cover  not  upon  this,  but  with  its  edge  just  touchmg  the  edge 
of  the  drop  •  for  the  blood  will  then  be  drawn  in  by  capiUary  attrac- 
?  on  so  aT  to  spread  in  a  uniformly  thin  layer  between   he  two 
S°s  es     Such  thin  films  may  be  preserved  m  the  iquid  state  by 
WySi.^  a  cover  glass  and  cementing  it  with  gold-size  before  evapora- 
.  SKs  taken  place  ;  but  it  is  preferable  first  to  -1--  ^.e  dr^^^^^^ 
the  vapour  of  osmic  acid,  and  then  to  apply  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution 
S  acetate  of  potass  ;  after  which  a  cover  glass  may  be  put  on,  and 
lured  with  gold-size  in  the  usual  way.    It  is  far  simpler,  howevel^ 
o  aUow  such  films  to  dry  without  -7 --^^  -^J^^J^J^^^^^^^^ 
cover  them  for  protection;   and  m  this  ^f^^^^^^^^^^""^^^^^ 
characters  of  the  corpuscles  can  be  very  well  m^-^?®.  it 
Sandino  that  they  have  in  some  degree  ^^^^^  ^l^F-'^^^^.^^, 
totlon  they  haVe  undergone.    And  this  n-thod  is  paiWa^^^ 
serviceable  as  affording  a  fair  means  of  comparison,  -^^^^Jf 
.i.r.p  nf  the  microscopist  is  sought  m  determining,  toi  memco  le^ai 
ance  of  the  micioscoi  P     blood-stains,  the  average  dimen- 

P"'^  S  Vhe  drSrblfod  c^^^^^^^       of  the  several  domestic  animals 
suffi  en%  diS    f mm  each  other,  and  from  those  of  man 
toXw  thT;X^  of  any  specimen  to  be  pronounced  upon  .ith  a 

'nSl^V;l]:;^~.-AverybeautiMexampleo^^^ 
this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  membrane  of  the  ^-^--^.f^ 
which  (as  maybe  seen  by  examimng  an  ^"^f^^^'^ ^2.17 t-^'O 
soft  for  want  of  consolidation  byca  cai;eous  partic  es)  ons^st  ot 
principal  layers,  one  serving  as  a  basis  of  the  shell  itselt,     ^  _ 


other  forming  that  liniiu 


to  it  which  is  known  as  the  membrane 


FIBROUS  TISSUE 


j)iitaminis.  Tlie  latter  may  be  separated  by  careful  tearing  with 
needles  and  forceps,  after  prolonged  maceration  in  water,  into  several 
matted  lamell:\3  resembling  that  represented  in  fig.  711;  and  similar 
.lamellie  may  be  readily  obta-ined  from  the  shell  itself  by  dissplving 


Fig.  711.— Fibrous  membrane  Fig.  712. — Wliite  fibrous  tissue 

from  egg-shell.  from  ligament. 


away  its  lime  by  dilute  acid.  The  simply  fibrous  structures  of  the 
body  generally,  however,  belong  to  one  of  two  very  definite  kinds  of 
tissue,  the  '  white  '  and  the  '  yellow,'  whose  appearance,  composition, 
and  properties  are  very  different.  The  tchite 
fibrous  tissue,  though  sometimes  apparently 
composed  of  distinct  fibres,  more  commonly 
presents  the  aspect  of  bands,  usually  of  a  flat- 
tened form,  and  attaining  the  breadth  of  -r},-jjth 
of  an  incli,  which  are  marked  by  numerous 
longitudinal  streaks,  but  can  seldom  be  torn  up 
into  minute  fibres  of  determinate  size.  The 
fibres  and  bands  are  occasionally  somewhat 
wavy  in  their  direction  ;  and  they  have  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  fall  into  undulations,  when  it  is 
attempted  to  tear  them  apart  from  each  other 
(fig.  712).  This  tissue  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  effect  of  acetic  acid, 
which  swells  it  up  and  renders  it  transparent, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  into  view  certain 
oval  nuclear  particles  of  'germinal  matter,' 
which  are  known  as  'connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles.' These  are  relatively  much  larger,  and 
their  connections  more  distinct,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  formation  of  this  tissue  (fig.  713). 
It  is  perfectly  inelastic  ;  and  we  find  it  in  such 
parts  as  tendons,  ordinary  ligaments,  fibrous 
capsules,  &c.  whose  function  it  is  to  resist  tension  without  yielding 
to  It.  It  constitutes,  also,  the  organic  basis  or  matrix  of  bone  •  for 
although  the  sulxstance  which  is  left  when  a  bone  has  been  macenited 
suthciently  long  in  dilute  acid  for  all  its  mineral  components  to  be 
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Fig.  713.— Portion  of 
young  tendon,  show- 
ing the  corpuscles, 
of  'germinal  matter,', 
with  their  stollato 
prolongations,  inter- 
posed among  itsiibres. 
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removed  is  commonly  designated  as  cartilage,  this  is  shown 
careful  microscopic  analysis  not  to  be  a  correct  description  of  it. 
since  it  does  not  show  any  of  the  characteristic  structure  of  car- 
tilac^e  but  is  capable  of  being  torn  into  lamellaj,  m  which,  it  sut- 
ficiently  thin,  the  ordinary  structure  of  a  fibrous  membrane  can  be 
di.tin-uished     The  yellow  fibrous  tissue  exists  m  the  form  of  long, 
Sastic,  branching  filaments,  with  a  dark  decided  border  : 
which  are  disposed  to  curl  when  not  put  on  the  stretc-h  (fag. 
and  frequently  anastomose,  so  as  to  form  a  network     They  are  t.u 
Te  mos?  part'between  ,,Wth  and     -^,th  of  an  inc^i  -  chamet-  . 
but  they  are  often  met  with  both  larger  and  smaller.    This  tissue 
does  not  undergo  any  change  when  treated  wi  h  -e  jc  ap;^^  J 
exists  alone  (that  is,  without  any  mixture  of  the  white)  m  parts, 
wb  ch  require  a  peculiar  elasticity,  such  as  the  middle  coat  of  the- 
.rteries.le'voial  cords,' the  '  ligamentum  nu^.  ^^^^^ 

holds  together  the  valves  of 
a  bivalve  shell,  and  that  by 
which  the  claws  of  the  feline 
tribe  are  retracted  when 
not  in  use  ;  and  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition- 
of  °  areolar  or  connective 
tissue. 

The  tissue  formerly 
known  to  anatomists  as 
'cellular,'  but  now  more- 
properly  designated  connec- 
tive or  areolar  tissue,  con- 
sists of  a  network  of  minute- 
fibres  and  bands  which  are 


Fig.  714.— Yellow  fibrous  tissue  from  liga- 
mentum  uucbte  of  calf. 


interwoven  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  leave  innumerable  ^reol^^^ 
ttle  snaces  that  communicate  freely  with  one  another.    Of  these 
fibres  £me  aJe  of  the  'yellow'  or  elastic  kind,  ^^J^^^^^ 
onvnL^pd  of  the  '  white  '  fibrous  tissue  ;  and,  as  m  that  foiui  ot  eie 

nnitBS  these  fascjcuh  "'f '  °^  ^''Ittte  info  the  entire  muscle  ; 

^S^t^Sr^^^^  <Hvisio„s  het,.oe,.  dU.U.ct 


it  unites  the  elements  of  ner%-_es  gland.'; 


muscles.    In  like  manner  it  uiut«^,     f        ;  /g„  joq),  these 

&c.  binds  together  the  f-t-cells  mto  -  ^^iVes  ^ 

into  large  ones,  and  so  on  ;  '-^"^  ,  ^^^^B^ft  ,,Hist  tl^e  fibrous 

part  of  all  the  softer  organs  of  the  ^f^P;  ^^^^^^^  j,^,.^  ^  purelv 
structures  of  which  the  '  formed  J^f^^^^^^^^^,  ^^^f  1  e  '  connective 
mechanical  function,  there  is  good  reason  to  log.uci 


SKIN 


-tissue  corpuscles '  which  are  everywhere  dispersed  among  them,  as 
having  a  most  important  function  in  the  iirst  production  and  sub- 
. sequent  mamtenance  of  the  more  definitely  organised  portions  of 
the  fabric.  In  these  corpuscles  distinct  movements,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  sarcodic  extensions  of  rhizopods,  have  been  recognised 
in  transparent  parts,  such  as  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  tail  of 
the  young  tadpole,  by  observations  made  on  these  parts  whilst  living. 
For  the  display  of  the  characters  of  the  fibrous  tissues  small  and 
thin  shreds  may  be  cut  with  the  curved 
scissors  from  any  part  that  affords 
them  ;  and  these  must  be  torn  asunder 
-with  needles  under  the  simple  micro- 
scope, until  the  fibres  are  separated  to 
a  degree  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
be  examined  to  advantasje  under  a 
-higher  magnifying  power.  The  difler- 
ence  between  the  '  white '  and  the 
'  yellow '  components  of  connective  tissue 
is  at  once  made  apparent  by  the  efi'ect 
•of  acetic  acid ;  whilst  the  '  connec- 
•tive  tissue  corpuscles '  are  best  dis- 
tinguished by  the  staining  process, 
■especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
formation  of  these  tissues  (fig.  713). 

Skin;  Mucous  and  Serous  Mem- 
branes.— The  skin,  which  forms  the  ex- 
ternal envelope  of  the  body,  is  divisible 
into  two  principal  layers  :  the  cutis  vera 
•or  '  true  skin,'  which  usually  makes  up 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  thickness, 
and  the  'cuticle,'  '  scarf  skin,'  or  epi- 
dermis,  which  covers  it.  At  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  and  the  other  orifices  of  the 
■  open  cavities  and  canals  of  the  body, 
the  skin  passes  into  the  membrane  that 
lines  these,  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  mucoids  membrane,  from  the  ^^ecu- 
liar  glairy  secretion  of  mucus  by  which 
its  surface  is  protected.  But  those  great 

dosed  cavities  of  the  body  which  surround  the  heart,  lungs,  intes- 
tines, etc.  are  lined  by  membranes  of  a  different  kind  ;  which,  as 
they  secrete  only  a  thin  serous  fluid  from  their  surfaces,  are  known 
as  serous  membranes.  Both  mucous  and  serous  membranes  consist, 
like  the  skin,  of  a  cellular  membranous  basis,  and  of  a  thin  cuticular 
layer,  which,  as  it  differs  in  many  points  from  the  epidermis,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  epithelium.  The  substance  of  the  '  true  skin '  and 
•of  the  '  mucous '  and  '  serous  '  membranes  is  principally  composed  of 
the  fibrous  tissues  last  described  ;  but  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  very  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  with  glan- 
dule of  various  kind.s  ;  and  in  the  skin  we  also  find  abundance  of 
■nerves  and  lymphatic  vessels,  as  well  as,  in  some  parts,  of  hair- 


FiG.  715. — Vertical  section  of  skin, 
of  finger :  A,  epidermis,  tlie 
surface  of  wliicli  sliows  depres- 
sions a  a,  between  tlie  emi- 
nences b  b,  on  whicli  open  the 
perspiratory  ducts  s  ;  at  m  is 
seen  tlie  deeper  layer  of  the 
exJidermis,  or  stratum  Malpighii. 
B,  cutis  vera,  in  ■which  are  im- 
bedded the  sweat-glands 
with  their  ducts  e,  and  aggre- 
gations of  fat-cells/;  g,  arterial 
twig  supplying  the  vascular 
papiUce  p  ;  t,  one  of  the  tactile 
papilliE  with  its  nerve. 
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follicles.    The  general  appearance  ordinarily  presented  by  a  thin 
vertical' section  of  the  skin  of  a  part  furnished  with  numerous  sensory 
panillai  is  shown  in  fig.  715  :  where  we  see  in  the  deeper  layei  .s 
of   the   cutis  vera  little  clumps  of  fat-cells,  /,  and   the  sweat - 
o-lands,  d  d,  whose  ducts,  e  e,  pass  upwards  :  whilst  on  its  surface 
we  distinguish  the  vascidar  papilla3,     supplied  with  loops  of  blood 
vessels  from  the  trunk,  g,  and  a  tactile  papilla,  t,  with  its  nerv.- 
twi"-.    The  spaces  between  the  papillaj  are  filled  up  by  the  sofi 
'  Malpif^hian  layer,'  m,  of  the  epidermis,  A,  in  which  its  colourin- 
matter  Is  chiefly  contained,  whilst  this  is  covered  by  the  horny  layec. 
h,  which  is  traversed  by  the  spirally  twisted  continuations  of  tlie 
perspiratory  ducts,  opening  at  s  upon  the  surface,  which  present 
alternating  depressions,  «,  and  elevations,  h.    The  distribution  ui 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  in  their  structure,  and  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  several  functions,  will  come  under 
our  notice  hereafter.     In  serous  membranes,  on  the  other  hanu. 
whose  function  is  simply  protective,  the  supply  of  blood-vessels  is 

more  scanty.  .      ,     ,  •  i 

Epidermic  and  Epithelial  Cell-layers.— The  epidermis  or  cuticl  • 
covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body  as  a  thin  semitranspareut 
iDellicle  wliich  is  shown  by  microscopic  examination  to  consist  ot 
a  series  of  layers  of  cells  that  are  continually  wearing  oft  at  the 
external  surface,  and  being  renewed  at  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  ; 
so  that  the  newest  and  deepest  layers  gradually  become  the  oldest 
and  most  superficial,  and  are  at  last  thrown  off  by  slow  desquamation. 
In  their  progress  from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface  ot  the 

epidermis  the  cells  undergo  a  series  ot  well-  . 
marked  changes.    When  we  examine  the- 
innermost  layer,  we  find  it  soft  and  granu-  ■ 
lar,  consisting  of  nucleated  cells  which  are 
flatter  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  strata, 
which  make  up  the  layer.    This  was  foi-- 
merly  considered  as  a  distinct  tissue,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
colour  of  the  skin  ;  it  received  the  desig- 
nation of  Malpighian  layer  or  rete  inncosma. 
The  change  in  form  is  accompanied  bv  a 
change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 


Fig.  716.— Cells  from  th.e  pio 
mentum  nigrum  of  the  eye 


a,  pigmentary  granules  con-  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^g ^^^^        to  the  metamor- 

0,  tne      .        '     „  .,  ,  „i;  «„llc.  mf,,  n 


cealiiig  the  nucleus ; 
nucleus 


phosia  of  the  contents  of  the  cells  int. 
horny  substance  identical  with  that  of  winch 
hair  horn,  nails,  hoofs,  &c.  are  composed.  Mingled  with  the  epi- 
Sic  ce  Is  we  find  others  which  secrete  colouring  matter  insteacl 
of  horn  ■  these,  which  are  termed  'pigment-cells,'  are  especialh  to 
be  noticed  in  the  epidermis  of  the  negro  and  other  dark  races,  and 
I4V  most  distinguis^.able  in  the  JIalpighian  ^-y^^^^^^^^ZJ- 
pearing  to  fade  as  they  pass  towards  the  surface.  The  most  ren^^^^^^^^ 
Lie  development  of  pigment-cells  m  the  ^^S  ^^r  animals  li^^^ 
is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coat  of  ^^'^,^11^^^'^^^^^^^ 
have  a  very  regular  arrangement,  and  form  several  laj  ers,  kno^^n  a. 
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the  mqmentum  nigrum.  When  examined  separately  these  cells  are 
found  to  have  a  polygonal  form  (fig.  716,  a),  and  to  have  a  distmct 
nucleus  (b)  in  their  interior.  The  black  colour  is  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation, within  each  cell,  of  a  number  of  flat  rounded  or  oval 
o-ranules,  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  exhibit  an  active  movement 
when  set  free  from  the  cell,  and  even  whilst  enclosed  withm  it. 
The  pigment-cells  are  not  always,  however,  of  this  simply  rounded  or 
polygonal  form  ;  they  sometimes  present  remarkable  stellate  pro- 
longations, under  which  form  they  are  well  seen  in  the  skin  of  the 
frog  (tig.  730,  c  c).  The  gradual  formation  of  these  prolongations 
nmy  be  traced  in  the  pigment-cells  of  the  tadpole  during  its  meta- 
morphosis (fig.  717).  Similar  varieties  of 
form  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pigmentary 
cells  of  lishes  and  small  Crustacea,  which 
also  present  a  great  variety  of  hues  ;  and 
these  seem  to  take  the  colour  of  the  bottom 
over  which  the  animal  may  live,  so  as  to 
serve  the  better  for  its  concealment. 

The  structure  of  the  epidermis  may  be 
examined  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  it  be 
removed  by  maceration  from  the  true  skin, 
the  cellular  nature  of  its  under  surface  is  at 
once  recognised,  when  it  is  subjected  to  a 
magnifying  power  of  200  or  300  diameters, 
by  light  transmitted  through  it,  with  this 
surface  uppermost ;  and  if  the  epidermis  be 
that  of  a  negro  or  any  other  dark-skinned 
race,  the  pigment- cells  will  be  very  distinctly 
seen.  Tliis  under-surface  of  the  epidermis 
is  not  flat  but  is  excavated  into  pits  and 
channels  for  the  reception  of  the  papillary 
elevations  of  the  true  skin  ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  shown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  thick 
cuticular  covering  of  the  dog's  foot,  the  sub- 
jacent papillffi  being  lai'ge  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  (when  injected)  with  the  naked 

eye.  The  cellular  nature  of  the  newly  forming  layers  is  best  seen 
by  examining  a  little  of  the  soft  film  that  is  found  upon  the  surface 
of  the  true  skin,  after  the  more  consistent  layers  of  the  cuticle  have 
been  raised  by  a  blister.  The  alteration  which  the  cells  of  the 
external  layers  have  undergone  tends  to  obscure  their  character  ; 
but  if  any  fragment  of  epidermis  be  macerated  for  a  little  time  in  a 
weak  solution  of  soda  or  potass,  its  dry  scales  become  softened,  and 
are  filled  out  by  imbibition  into  rounded  or  polygonal  cells.  The 
same  mode  of  treatment  enables  us  to  make  out  the  cellular  struc- 
ture in  warts  and  corns,  whicli  are  epidermic  growths  from  the 
surface  of  papillaj  enlarged  by  hypertrophy. 

The  epithelium  may  be  designated  as  a  delicate  cuticle,  covering 
all  the  free  internal  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  thus  lining  all  its 
cavities,  canals,  &c.  Save  in  the  mouth  and  other  parts  in  which 
it  approximates  to  the  ordinary  cuticle,  both  in  locality  and  in 


Fig.  717.  —  Pigment  -  cells 
from  tail  of  tadpole:  a  a, 
■  simple  forms  of  recent 
origin  ;  b  b,  more  complex 
forms  subseqviently  as- 
sumed. 
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nature,  its  cells  (fig.  718)  usually  form  but  a  single  layer ;  and  ai-e 
so  deficient  in  tenacity  of  mutual  adhesion  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
tached in  the  form  of  a  continuous  membrane.    Their  shape  varies 
greatly.    Sometimes  they  are  broad,  fiat,  and  scale-like,  and  their 
edges  approximate  closely  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
termed  a  'pavement'  or  'tessellated'  epithelium:  such  cells  are' 
observable  on  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  or  on  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  ; 
for,  though  covering  an  external  surface,  the  soft  moist  cuticle  of 
these  parts  has  all  the  characters  of  an  epithelium.    In  other  cases 
the  cells  have  more  of  the  form  of  cylinders,  standing  erect  side  by 
aide,  one  extremity  of  each  cylinder  forming  part  of  the  free  surface, 
whilst  the  other  rests  upon  the  membrane  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
covering.    If  the  cylinders  be  closely  pressed  together,  their  form  is 
changed  into  prisms ;  and  such   epithelium  is  often   known  as 
'prismatic'    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  on  which  it  rests  be 
convex,  the  bases  or  lower  ends  of  the  cylinders  become  smaller  than 


Fig.  718. — Detached  epithelium- cells  : 
a,  with  nuclei  b,  and  nuoleoh  c, 
from  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth. 


Pig.  719. — Ciliated  epithehum  : 
ft,  nucleated  cells  resting  on 
their  smaller  extremities;  b, 
cilia. 


their  free  extremities  ;  and  thus  each  has  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone  rather  than  of  a  cylinder,  and  such  epithelium  (of  which 
that  covering  the  villi  of  the  intestine  is  a  peculiarly  good  ex- 
ample) is  termed  'conical.'  But  between  these  primary  forms  of 
epithelial  cells  there  are  several  intermediate  gradations  ;  and  one 
often  passes  almost  insensibly  into  the  other.  Any  of  these  forms 
of  epithelium  may  be  furnished  with  cilia ;  but  these  appendages  are 
more  commonly  found  attached  to  the  elongated  than  to  the 
flattened  forms  of  epithelial  cells  (fig.  719).  Ciliated  epithelium  is 
found  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  in  all  air- 
breathing  Vertebrata  ;  and  it  also  presents  itself  m  many  other 
situations,  in  which  a  propulsive  power  is  needed  to  prevent  an  ac- 
cumulation of  mucous  or  other  secretions.  Owing  to  the  very  slight 
attachment  that  usually  exists  between  the  epithehum  aiKl  the 
membranous  surface  whereon  it  lies,  there  is  usually  no  ditticulty 
whatever  in  examining  it,  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to 
scrape  the  surface  of  the  membrane  with  a  knife  and  to  add  a  little 
water  to  what  has  been  thus  removed.  The  cdiary  action  will 
generally  be  found  to  persist  for  some  hours  or  even  days  after 
death  if  the  animal  has  been  previously  in  full  vigour  ;  and  the 
colls  that  bear  the  cilia,  when  detached  from  eacli  other,  will 
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.swim  freely  about  in  water.  If  the  thin  fluid  that  is  copiously  dis- 
■charged  from  the  nose  in  the  fii^st  stage  of  an  ordinary  '  cold  in  the 
head  '  be  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  it  will  commonly 
be  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  ciliated  epithelium-cells, 
-which  have  been  thrown  off  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
passages. 

Fat. — One  of  the  best  examples  which  the  bodies  of  higher 
animals  afford,  of  a  tissue  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  cells,  is 
presented  by  fat,  the  cells  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  power 
•of  drawmg  into  themselves  oleaginous  matter  from  the  blood.  Fat- 
cells  are  sometimes  dispersed  in  the  interspaces  of  areolar  tissue  ; 
whilst  in  other  cases  they  are  aggregated  in  distinct  masses,  con- 
stituting the  proper  adipose  substance.  The  individual  fat-cells 
always  present  a  nearly  spherical  or  spheroidal  form  ;  sometimes, 
however,  when  they  are  closely  pressed  together  they  become  some- 
what polyhedral,  from  the  flattening  of  their 
Avails  against  each  other  (fig.  720).  Their 
intervals  are  ti'aversed  by  a  minute  network 
of  blood-vessels  (fig.  734),  from  which  they 
•derive  their  secretion  ;  and  it  is  jDrobably 
by  the  constant  moistening  of  their  walls 
with  a  toatery  fluid,  that  their  contents  are 
retained  without  the  least  transudation, 
although  these  are  quite  fluid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  living  body.  Fat-cells,  when 
filled  with  their  characteristic  contents,  have 
the  peculiar  appearance  which  has  been 
■already  described  as  appertaining  to  oil- 
:globules,  being  very  bright  in  their  centre, 
and  very  dark  towards  their  margin,  in 
•consequence  of  their  high  refractive  power  ; 
•but  if,  as  often  happens  in  preparations  that 
have  been  long  mounted,  the  oily  contents 
should  have  escaped,  they  then  look  like  any  other  cells  of  the  same 
form.  Although  the  fatty  matter  which  fills  these  cells  (consisting 
■of  a  solution  of  stearine  or  margarine  in  oleine)  is  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperatui-e  of  the  body  of  a  warm-blooded  animal,  yet  its 
iiarder  portion  sometimes  crystallises  on  cooling,  the  crystals  shoot- 
ing from  a  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  star-shaped  cluster.  In  examining 
the  structure  of  adipose  tissue  it  is  desirable,  where  practicable,  to 
have  recourse  to  some  specimen  in  which  the  fat-cells  lie  in  single 
layers,  and  in  which  they  can  be  observed  without  disturbing  or 
laying  them  open ;  such  a  condition  is  found,  for  example,  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  mouse  ;  and  it  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
fat-deposits  which  present  themselves  at  intervals  in  the  connective 
tissues  of  the  muscles,  joints,  etc.  Small  collections  of  fat-cells  exist 
an  the  deeper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  and  are  brought  into  view  by 
•vertical  sections  of  it  (fig.  715,  /).  And  the  structure  of  large 
masses  of  fat  may  be  examined  by  thin  sections,  these  being  placed 
under  water  in  thin  cells,  so  as  to  take  off  the  pressure  of  tiie  glass- 
•cover  from  their  surface,  which  would  cause  the  escape  of  the  oil- 


FiG.  720.— Areolar  and  adi- 
pose tissue  :  a  a,  fat-cells ; 
b  b,  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue. 
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Fig.  721, 


—Cellular  cartilage  of 
mouse's  ear. 


particles.  No  method  of  mounting  (so  far  as  the  Author  is  aware) 
is  successful  in  causing  these  cells"  permanently  to  retain  theii- 
contents. 

Cartilage. — In  the  ordinary  forms  of  cartilage,  also,  we  have  an 
example  of  a  tissue  obviously  composed  of  cells  ;  but  these  are  com- 
monly separated  from  each  other  by 
an  '  intercellular  substance,'  which  is^ 
so  closely  adherent  to  the  outer  walls 
of  the  cells  as  not  to  be  separable 
from  them.     The  thickness  of  this 
substance  differs  greatly  in  different 
kinds  of  cartilage,  and  even  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  growth  of  any 
one.     Thus  in  the  cartilage  of  the- 
external  ear  of  a  bat  or  mouse  (fig. 
721),  the  cells  are  packed  as  closely 
together  as  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
vegetable  parenchyina ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  early  condition 
of  °  most   cartilages   that   are  afterwards  to  present  a  different 
aspect.    In  the  ordinary  cartilages,  however,  that  coA^er  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones,  so  as  to  form  smooth  surfaces  for  the  work- 
inc  of  the  joints,  the  amount  of  intercellular  substance  is  usually 
considerable  ;  and  the  cartilage-cells  are  commonly  found  imbedded 
there  in  clusters  of  two,  three,  or  four  (fig.  722),  which  are  evidently 
formed  by  a  process  of  '  binary  subdivision.'    The  substance  of  these- 

cellular  cartilages  is  entirely 
destitute  of  blood-vessels, 
being  nourished  solely  by- 
imbibition  from  the  blood 
brought  to  the  membrane 
covering  their  surface.  Hence 
they  may  be  compared,  in 
regard  to  their  grade  of  or- 
ganisation, with  the  larger 
alga?,  which  consist,  like- 
them,  of  aggregations  of  cells 
held  together  by  intercellular 
substance,  without  vessels  of 

Fig.  722._Section  of  the  branchial  cartilage  of  any  kilid,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tadpole  :  a,  gi-oup  of  four  cells,  separating  by  imbibition  through  then 

from  each  other  ;  h,  pair  of  cells  in  apposi-  surface.      There  are 

tion;  c  c,  nuclei  of  cartilage-cells;  r/,  caAaty  however,  in 

co..a^mngthr.e  cells  (the  fourth  prohahly  the  st^ctureless  illter- 

cellular  substance  is  replaced 
by  bundles  of  fibres,  sometimes  elastic,  but  more  commonly  non- 
elastic  :  such  combinations,  which  are  termed  /6ro-cartilages,  are 
interposed  in  certain  joints,  wherein  tension  as  well  as  pressure  has 
to  be  resisted  ;  as,  for  example,  between  the  vertebrre  of  the  spina^ 
column  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  In  examming  the  structu  e 
of  cartilage  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 'to  make  very  tmn 
sections,  preferably  with  the  microtome.    These  sections  may  be- 
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mounted  in  weak  spirit,  Goadby's  solution,  or  glycerin-jelly  ;  but 
in  whatever  way  they  are  mounted,  they  undergo  a  gradual  change 
by  lapse  of  time,  which  renders  them  less  lit  to  display  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  their  structure. 

Structure  of  the  Glands— The  various  secretions  of  the  body  (as 
saliva,  bile,  urine,  etc.)  are  formed  by  the  instrumentality  of  organs 
termed  glands  ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  on  one 
fundamental  type,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  their  pi-cduct.  The 
simplest  idea  of  a  gland  is  that  which  we  gain  from  an  examination 
of  the  '  follicles '  or  little  bags  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
some  of  which  secrete  mucus  for  the  protection  of  its  surface  and 
other  gastric  juice.  These  little  bags  are  filled  Avith  cells  of  a 
spheroidal  form,  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting  their 
epithelial  lining  ;  these  cells,  in  the  progress  of  their  development, 
draw  into  themselves  from  the  blood  the  constituents  of  the  par- 
ticular product  they  are  to  secrete  ;  and  they  then  seem  to  deliver 
it  up,  either  by  the  bursting  or  by  the  melting  away  of  their  walls, 
so  that  this  product  may  be  poured  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 
into  the  ca-vdty  in  which  it  is  wanted.  The  organ  which  is  generally, 
though  by  no  means  accurately,  called  the  liver  presents  this  con- 
dition in  the  lowest  animals  wherein  it  is.found.  In  many  Polyzoa, 
compound  Tunicata,  and  Annelida  the  cells  of  this  organ  can  be  seen 
to  occiipy  follicles  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  ;  in  insects  these- 
follicles  are  few  in  nnmbei',  but  are  immensely  elongated,  so  as  to 
form  tubes,  which  lie  loosely  within  the  abdominal  caATity,  frequently 
making  many  convolutions  within  it,  and  discharge  their  contents 
into  the  commencement  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  whilst  in  the 
higher  MoUusca,  and  in  Crustacea,  the  follicles  are  vastly  multiplied 
in  number,  and  are  connected  with  the  ramifications  of  gland- ducts, 
like  grapes  upon  the  stalks  of  their  bunch,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
mass  which  now  becomes  known  as  the  liver.  The  examination  of 
the  tvibes  of  this  organ  in  the  insect,  or  of 
the  follicles  of  the  crab,  which  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  utmost  facility,  is 
well  adapted  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
essential  nature  of  glandular  structui'e. 
Among  vertebrated  animals  the  salivary 
glands,  the  pancreas  ( sweetbreads ),  and 
the  mammary  glands  are  well  adapted  to 
display  the  follicular  structure  (fig.  723),  pi^.  723.-Ultimate  follicle., 
nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  of  mammary  gland,  witli 
make  sections  of  these  organs  thin  enough  ^^^^^^  seciethig  cells  a  a, 
to  be  viewed  as  tranisparent  objects.  The  containing  nue  ei  h. 
kidneys  of  vertebrated  animals  are  made 

up  of  elongated  tubes,  which  are  straight,  and  are  lined  with  a 
pavement-epithelium  in  the  inner  or  '  medullary '  portion  of  the 
kidney,  whilst  they  are  convoluted  and  filled  with  a  spheroidal 
epithelium  in  the  outer  or  '  cortical.'  Certain  flask-shaped  dilata- 
tions of  these  tubes  include  curious  little  knots  of  blood-vessels, 
which  are  known  as  the  'Malpighian  bodies  '  of  the  kidney  ;  these- 
are  well  displayed  in  injected  preparations.    For  such  a  full  and 
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complete  invesfcigation  of  the  structure  of  these  organs  as  the 
anatomist  and  physiologist  require,  various  methods  must  be  put 
in  practice  which  this  is  not",  the  place  to  detail.    It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  cellular  nature  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver  by  simply  scraping  a  portion  of  its  cut  surface,  since  a  number  . 
of  its  cells  will  then  be  detached.    The  general  arrangement  of  the 
•cells  in  the  lobules  may  be  displayed  by  means  of  sections  thin 
enough  to  be  transparent  ;  whilst  the  arrangement  of  the  blood- 
vessels can  only  be  shown  by  means  of  injections.    Fragments  of 
the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  sometimes  having  the  Malpighian  cap- 
sules in  connection  with  them,  may  also  be  detached  by  scraping  its 
cut  surface  ;  but  the  true  relations  of  these  parts  can  only  be  shown 
by  thin  transparent  sections,  and  by  injections  of  the  blood-vessels 
-and  tubuK.    The  simple  follicles  contained  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  are  brought  into  view  by  vertical  sections  ;  but  they  may 
be  still  better  examined  by  leaving  small  portions  of  the  lining 
membrane  for  a  few  days  in  dilute  nitric  acid  (one  part  to  four  of 
water),  whereby  the  fibrous  tissue  will  be  so  softened  that  the 
■clusters  of  glandular  epithelium  linmg  the  follicles  (which  are  but 
very  little  altered)  will  be  readily  separated. 

Muscular  Tissue. — Although  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  this 
tissue  as  consisting  of  'fibres,'  yet  the  iiltimate  structure  of  the 
'  muscular  fibre '  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  '  simple  fibrous 
tissues'   already   described.     AVheu   we   examine   an  ordmary 
muscle  (or  piece  of  '  flesh ')  with  the  naked  eye,  we  observe  that  it 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  fasciculi  or  bundles 
of  fibres  (fig.  724),  which  are  arranged  side  by 
side  with  great  regularity,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  muscle  is  to  act,  and  are  united  by 
connective   tissue.     These   fasciculi  may  be 
separated  into  smaller  parts,  which  appear  like 
simple  fibres  ;  but  when  these  are  examined  by 
the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be  themselves 
fascicidi,  composed  of  mmuter  fibres  bound 
together  by  delicate  filaments  of  connective 
tissue.    By  carefully  separating  these  we  may 
obtain  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre.    This  fibre 
exists  under  two  forms,  the  striated  and  the 
Fia    72i  -  FaBoiculus  non-sttiated.  The  former  is  chiefly  distinguished 
of  striated  muscular  by  the  transversely  striated  appearance  which 
fibre, showing  at  a  the      presents  (fio-.  725),  and  which  is  due  to  an 
at^rit^luncSw^S  alternation  Of  light  and  dark  spaces  along  its 
the  tendon.  whole  extent  ;   the  breadth  and  distance  ot 

these  stritB  vary,  however,  in  different  fibres, 
•and  even  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  fibre,  according  to  then- 
state  of  contraction  or  relaxation.  Longitudinal  striffi  are  also 
frequently  visible,  which  are  due  to  a  partial  separation  between 
the  component  fibrilte  into  which  tlie  fibre  may  be  broken  up. 
When  a  fibre  of  this  kind  is  more  closely  examined,  it  is  seen  to  be 
•enclosed  within  a  delicate  tubular  sheath,  which  is  quite  distinct  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  connective  tissue  that  binds  the  fibres  into 
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Fig.  725.- 


-Striated  muscular  fibre,  separating 
into  fibrillte. 


fasciculi,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  internal  substance  of  the- 
tibre.  This  membranous  tube,  which  is  termed  the  sarcolemma,  is- 
not  perforated  by  capillary  vessels,  which  therefore  lie  outside  the- 
ultimate  elements  of  the  muscular  substance  ;  whether  it  is  pene- 
trated by  the  ultimate 
fibres  of  nerves  is  a  point 
not  yet  certainly  ascer- 
tained. The  diameter  of 
the  fibres  varies  greatly 
in  different  kinds  of  verte- 
brated  animals.  Its  ave- 
rage is  greater  in  reptiles 
and  fishes  than  in  birds 
and  mammals,  and  its  ex- 
tremes also  are  wider  ;  thus 
its  dimensions  vary  in  the 
frog  from  yloth  to  -j^th. 
of  an  inch,  and  in  the  skate  from  ■g'ath  to  ^-^'.-jyth  ;  whilst  in  the- 
human  subject  the  average  is  about  ^-J^jth  of  an  inch,  and  the 
extremes  about  iT-g-ffth  and  Ti^th. 

The  substance  of  the  fibre,  when  broken  up  by  '  teasing '  with 
needles,  is  found  to  consist  of  very  minute  fibrillte,  which,  when., 
examined  under  a  magnifying  power  of  from  250  to  400  diameters, 
are  seen  to  present  a  slightly  beaded  form,  and  to  show  the  same- 
alternation  of  light  and  dark  spaces  as  when 
the  fibrillse  are  united  into  fibres  or  into 
small  bundles  (fig.  725).  The  dark  and  light 
spaces  are  usually  of  nearly  equal  lengtli  ; 
each  light  space  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
line,  called  '  Dobie's  line,'  while  each  dark 
space  is  crossed  by  a  lighter  band,  known  as 
'  Hensen's  stripe.'  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  these  markings  indicate  dif- 
ferences in  the  composition  of  the  fibre  ;  but 
Mr.  J.  B.  Haycraft  has  recently  revived  an 
idea,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Bowman, 
that  they  are  the  optical  expressions  of  its 
shcqye.  The  borders  of  the  striated  fibre 
(he  truly  states)  present  wavy  margins,  in- 
dicative of  a  transverse  ridging  and  furrow- 
ing, the  whole  fibre  (or  a  single  fibril)  thus 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  convex  bead- 
like  projections  with  intermediate  concave 
depressions.  "When  the  axis  of  the  fibre  is  in 
truefocus  Dobie'sline,  D(fig.  725a),  crosses  the 

deepest  part  of  the  concavity,  while  Hensen's  stripe,  H,  crosses  the 
most  projecting  part  of  the  convexity ,  and  it  can  be  shown,  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally,  that  this  alternation  of  lights  and- 
shades  will  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  light  through  a  similarly 
shaped  homogeneous  rod  of  any  transparent  substance.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  fibre  be  brought  into  focus,  the  convex. 


Fig.  725a.— Diagram  of 
striated  fibrilla. 
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ribbings  appear  light  and  intervening  depressions  dark,  which  is  the 
aspect  originally  represented  by  Bowman.  The  appearances  are  the 
same  in  the  extended  and  conti^acted  states  of  the  fibre  ;  with  the 
exception  that  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark  strite  is  closer  in  the 
•contracted  state,  while  the  breadth  (representing  the  thickness)  of 
the  fibre  is  correspondingly  increased.'  It  is  well  none  the  less  in  ' 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  refrain  from  conclusions  as  to 
the  absolute  structure  of  the  striated  fibrilko.  It  ranges  itself,  from 
the  modern  microscopist's  point  of  view,  with  other  striated  objects, 
and  will  require  the  possession  of  lenses  of  a  N.A.  twice  or  thrice 
that  which  are  now  Avithin  our  reach.  There  is  no  immediate  pro- 
spect of  these,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  impossible 
by  the  student  of  the  past  history  of  microscopy. 

In  the  examination  of  muscular  tissue  a  small  portion  may  be 
-cut  out  with  the  curved  scissors  ;  this  should  be  torn  up  into  its 
component  fibres  ;  and  these,  if  possible,  should  he  separated  into 
their  fibrillee  by  dissection  with  a  pair  of  needles  under  the  simple 
microscope.    The  general  characters  of  the  striated  fibre  are  admir- 
^ibly  shown  in  the  large  fibres  of  the  frog  ;  and  by  selecting  a 
portion  in  which  these  fibres  spread  themselves  out  to  unite  with  a 
broad  tendinous  expansion,  they  may  often  be  found  so  weU  dis- 
played in  a  single  layer  as  not  only  to  exhibit  all  their  characters 
without  any  dissection,  but  also  to  show  their  mode  of  connection 
with  the  '  simple  fibrous  '  tissue  of  which  that  expansion  is  formed. 
As  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  fibre  are  but  little  altered  by 
boilin<v  recourse  may  be  had  to  this  process  for  their  more  ready 
separation,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  tongue.    Dr.  Beale  recom- 
mends glycerin  for  the  preparation,  and  glycerin  media  tor  the 
preservation  of  objects  of  this  class  ;  and  states  that  the  alternation 
of  li<^ht  and  dark  spaces  in  the  fibrillin  is  rendered  more  distinct  by 
such°treatment.    The  fibrillEe  are  often  more  readily  separable  when 
the  muscle  has  been  macerated  in  a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid. 
The  shape  of  the  fibres  can  only  be  properly  seen  in  cross-sections  ; 
and  these  are  best  made  by  the  freezing  microtome.    Striated  fibres, 
separable  with  great  facility  into  their  component  fibrillje,  are 
readily  obtainable  from  ,  the  limbs  of  Crustacea  and  of  insects  ;  and 
their  presence  is  also  readily  distinguishable  in  the  bodies  of  worms, 
even  oi  very  low  organisation  ;  so  that  it  may  be  i-egarded  as  chamc- 
teristic  of  the  articulated  series  generally.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
molluscous  classes  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  the  non- 
striation  of  their  fibre  ;  there  are,  however,  some  exceptions,  such  as 
the  muscles  of  the  odontophore  in  the  snail  and  the  PO^^'^^'f^V  vl'!dui 
nuiscle  of  Pecten.    Its  presence  seems  related  to  energy       la  idity 
of  movement,  the  non-striated  presenting  itself  where  the  move- 
ments are  slower  and  feebler  in  their  character. 

The  '  smooth '  or  non-striated  form  of  muscular  fibre,  which  is 
■esneciallv  found  in  the  walls  .of  the  stomach,  intestines,  bladder  and 
XeHimila"  parts,  is  composed  of  flattened  bands  whose  diameter  xs 

memoirs  cited  by  him. 
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usually  between  vTrr^crrtli  and  ^ttW^^^  >  ^"'^         bands  are 

collected  into  fasciculi,  which  do  not  lie  parallel  with  each  other,  but 
cross  and  interlace.  By  macerating  a  portion  of  such  muscular  sub- 
stance, however,  in  dilute  nitric  acid  (about  one  part  of  ordinary 
acid  to  three  parts  of  water)  for  two  or  three  days,  it  is  found  that 
the  bands  just  mentioned  may  be  easily  separated  into  elongated  fusi- 
form cells,  not  unlike  '  woody  fibre '  in  shape  (fig.  726,  a  a)  ;  each 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  presence  of  a  long  staff- 
shaped  nucleus,  b,  brought  into  view  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  c. 
These  cells,  in  which  the  distinction  between  cell-wall  and  cell-con- 
tents can  by  no  means  be  cleai-ly  seen,  are  composed  of  a  soft  yellow 
substance  often  containing  small  pale  gi'anules,  and  sometimes  yellow 
globules  of  fatty  matter.  In  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  are  found 
cells  havinsr  the  same  sreneral  characters,  but  shorter  and  wider  in 
form  ;  and  although  some  of  these  approach  very  closely  in  their 


,\.  B  C 


Fig.  7'2(;.— Structure  of  non-striated 
muscular  fibre:  A,  i^ortion  of 
tissue  sliowing  fusiform  cells  a  a, 
with  elongated  nuclei  6  6;  B,  a 
single  cell  isolated  and  more 
highly  magnified ;  C,  a  similar 
cell  treated  with  acetic  acid. 


Pig.  727. — Ganglion-cells  and  nerve- 
fibres  from  a  ganglion  of  lamprey. 


general  appearance  to  epithelium-cells,  yet  they  seem  to  have  quite 
a  different  nature,  being  distinguished  by  their  elongated  nuclei,  as 
well  as  by  their  contractile  endowments. 

Nerve-substance. — Wherever  a  distinct  nervous  system  can  be 
made  out,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  very  different  forms  of  tissue, 
namely,  the  cellular,  which  are  the  essential  components  of  the 
ganglionic  centres,  and  the  ^fibrous,  of  whicli  the  connecting  trunks 
consist.  The  typical  form  of  the  nerve-cells  or  '  ganglion-globules  ' 
may  be  regarded  as  globular  ;  but  they  often  present  an  extension 
into  one  or  more  long  processes,  which  give  them  a  '  caudate '  or 
'  stellate'  aspect.  These  processes  have  been  traced  into  continuity, 
in  some  instances,  Avith  the  a.xis-cylinders  of  nerve-tubes  (fig.  727)  ; 
whilst  in  other  cases  they  seem  to  inosculate  with  those  of  other 
vesicles.  The  cells,  which  do  not  seem  to  possess  a  definite  cell- wall 
are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  a  finely  granular  substance,  which 
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extends  into  their  prolongations  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  is  usually 
to  be  seen  a  large  well-defined  nucleus.  They  also  generally  contain 
pigment-granules,  which  give  them  a  reddish  or  yellowish -brown 
colour,  and  thus  impart  to  collections  of  ganglionic  cells  in  the 
warm-blooded  Vertebrata  that  peculiar  hue  which  causes  it  to  be- 
known  as  the  cineritious  or  grey  matter,  but  which  is  commonly 
absent  among  the  lower  animals.  Each  of  the  tubular  nerve-fibres, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  wliich  the  trunks  are  made  up,  consists,  in  its- 
fully  developed  form,  of  a  delicate  membranous  sheath,  within  which 
is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  a  material  known  as  the  '  white  substance  of 
Schwann,'  whose  outer  and  inner  boundaries  are  marked  out  by  two- 
distinct  lines,  giving  to  each  margin  of  the  nerve-tube  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  '  double  contour.'  The  contents  of  the  membranous 
envelope  are  very  soft,  yielding  to  slight  pressure  ;  and  they  are  so- 
quickly  altered  by  the  contact  of  water  or  of  any  liquids  which  are 
foreign  to  their  nature  that  their  characters  can  only  be  properly 

judged  of  when  they  are  quite  fresh.  The- 
centre  or  axis  of  the  tube  is  then  found  to 
be  occupied  by  a  transparent  substance- 
which  is  known  as  the  '  axis  cylinder ' ;. 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  last, 
which  is  a  protoplasmic  substance,  is  the 
essential  component  of  the  nerve-fibre, 
while  the  function  of  the  hollow  cylinder 
that  surrounds  it,  which  is  composed  of  a 
combination  of  fat  and  albuminous  matter, 
is  simply  protective.  The  diameter  of  the 
nerve-tubes  differs  in  different  nerves,  being 


sometimes  as  great  as  TTrTnrth  of  an  inch. 


Fig.  728. — Gelatinous  nerve- 
fibres,  from  olfactory  nerve. 


and  as  small  in  other  instances  as  yij-ffoiT*^- 
In  many  of  the  lower  invertebrata,  such  as 
Medusce  and  Comatidce,  we  seem  fully 
justified  by  physiological  evidence  in  re- 
o-arding  as  nerves  certain  protoplasmic 
fibres  which  do  not  possess  the  characteristic  structure  of  'nerve- 
tubes,'  and  fibres  destitute  of  the  '  double  contour  '  are  found  also- 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  even  the  highest  vertebrates.  These 
fibres,  which  are  known  as  'gelatinous,'  are  considerably  smaller- 
than  the  preceding,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  dificerentiation  of  parts 
(fi(^  728)  They  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homogeneous  m  then-  ap- 
pearance, and  contain  numerous  nuclear  particles  which  are  brought 
into  view  by  acetic  acid.  They  can  sometimes  be  seen  to  be 
continuous  with  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  ordinary  fibres  and  also 
with  the  radiating  prolongations  of  the  ganglion-cells  ;  so  that  then- 
nervous  character,  which  has  been  questioned  by  some  anatomists, 
seems  established  beyond  doubt.  . 

The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  a  subject  on 
which  there  has  been  great  divergence  of  opinion,  and  one  which  can 
only  be  successfully  investigated  by  observers  of  great  experience. 
The  Author  believes  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  m 
both  the  motor  and  the  sensory  nerve-tubes,  as  they  approach  their 
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terminations  in  tlae  muscles  and  in  the  skin  respectively,  the 
protoplasmic  axis-cylinder  is  continued  beyond  its  envelopes, 
often  then  breaking  up  into  very  minute  fibrillje,  which  inosculate 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  network  closely  resembling  that 
formed  by  the  pseudopodial  threads  of  Rhizopods.  Recent  observers 
have  described  the  fibrilla3  of  motor  nerves  as  terminating  in 
'  motorial  end-plates '  seated  upon  or  in  the  muscular  libres  ;  and 
these  seem  analogous  to  the  little  '  islets  '  of  sarcodic  substance  into 
which  those  threads  often  dilate.  Where  the  skin  is  specially 
endowed  with  tactile  sensibility  we  find  a  special 
apparatus,  which  m  the  skin  may  be  readily  made  out  in  thin 
vertical  sections  treated  with  solution  of  soda  (fig.  729).  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  all  the  cutaneous  papillte  are  furnished  with 
nerve-fibres,  and  minister  to  sensation  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  a 
large  proportion  (at  any  rate)  of  those  that  are  furnished  with  loops 
of  blood-vessels  (figs.  715,  p,  737),  being  destitute  of  nerve-fibres> 
must  have  for  their  special 
ofiice  the  production  of 
epidermis ;  whilst  those 
which,  possessing  nerve- 
fibres,  have  sensory  func- 
tions, are  usually  destitute 
of  blood-vessels.  The 
greater  part  of  the  interior 
of  each  sensory  papilla 
(fig.  729,  c  c)  of  the  skin 
is  occupied  by  a  peculiar 
'axile  body,'  which  seems 
to  be  merely  a  bundle  of 
ordinary  connective  tissue, 
whereon  the  nerve-fibre 
appears  to  terminate.  The 
nerve  -  fibres  are  more 
readily  seen,  however,  in 
the  '  fungiform  '  papillte  of 
the  tongue,  to  each  of  which  several  of  them  proceed  ;  these  bodies,, 
which  are  very  transparent,  may  be  well  seen  by  snipping  off  minute 
portions  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog  ;  or  by  snipping  off  the  papilla? 
themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  living  human  tongue,  Avhich  can. 
be  readily  done  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  curved  scissors,  with  no- 
more  pain  than  the  prick  of  a  pin  would  give.  The  transparence 
of  these  papillaj  also  is  increased  by  treating  them  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda.  Nerve-fibres  have  also  been  found  to  terminate 
on  sensory  surfaces  in  minute  '  end-bulbs '  of  spheroidal  shape  and 
about  7;_J  jrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  of  them  being  composed 
of  a  simple  outer  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  filled  with  clear- 
soft  matter,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  nerve-fibre,  after  losing  its 
dark  border,  ends  in  a  knob.  The  '  Pacinian  corpuscles,'  which  are 
best  seen  ni  the  mesentery  of  the  cat,  and  are  from  V,th  to  /^th  of 
an  inch  long,  seem  to  be  more  developed  forms  of  these  '  end-bulbs.' 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  general  acquaintance  .with  the 


Fig.  729. — Vertical  section  of  skin  of  finger,  show- 
ing the  branches  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  a,  b, 
inosculating  to  form  a  plexus,  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate' fibres  pass  into  the  cutaneous  papillfe,'c  c. 
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microscopic  characters  of  these  principal  forms  of  nerve-substance, 
it  is  best  to  have  recourse  to  minute  nerves  and  ganglia.    The  small 
nerves  which  are  found  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  frog,  and  which  become  apparent  when  the  former  is  being 
stripped  off,  are  extremely  suitable  for  this  purpose  ;  but  they  are  best 
seen  in  the  Hyla  or  '  tree-frog,'  which  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Beale 
as  being  much  superior  to  the  common  frog  for  the  general  purposes 
of  minute  histological  investigation.    If  it  be  wished  to  examiiie  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  nerve-iibres,  no  other  fluid  should  be  used 
than  a  little  blood-serum  ;  but  if  they  be  treated  with  strong  acetic 
acid,  a  contraction  of  th^ir  tubes  takes  place,  by  which  the  axis- 
cylinders  are  forced  out  from  their  cut  extremities,  so  as  to  be  made 
more  apparent  than  they  can  be  in  any  other  way.    On  the  other 
hand  by  immersion  of  the  tissue  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid 
(about  one  part  of  the  solid  crystals  to  two  hundred  of  water),  the 
Tierve-fibres  are  rendered  firmer  and  more  distinct.    Again,  the  axis- 
■cylinders  are  brought  into  distinct  view  by  the  staining  process, 
beino-  dyed  much  more  quickly  than  their  envelopes  ;  and  they 
may"  thus  be  readily  made  out  by  reflected  light  m  transverse 
sections  of  nerves  that  have  been  thus  treated.    The  gelatxnous 
fibres  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  sympathetic  nerves  ; 
and  their  characters  may  be  best  studied  in  the  smaller  branches  ot 
that  system.    So  for  the  examination  of  the  ganghonic  cells,  and  ot 
their  relation  to  the  nerve-tubes,  it  is  better  to  take  some  mmute 
aanglion  as  a  whole  (such  as  one  of  the  sympathetic  gangha  ot  the 
fro-,  mouse,  or  other  small  animal),  then  to  dissect  the  larger 
o-anclionic  masses,  Avhose  structure  can  only  be  successfully  studied 
by  such  as  are  proficient  in  this  kind  of  investigation.    The  nerves 
of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes  of  fishes,  with  the  ophthalmic  ganghon  and 
its  branches,  which  may  be  very  readUy  got  at  in  the  skate,  and  ot 
which  the  components  may  be  separated  without  much  difliculty, 
form  one  of  the  most  convenient  objects  for  the  demonstration  ot  the 
principal  forms  of  nerve-tissue,  and  especially  for  the  connection  ot 
nerve-fibres  and  ganglion- cells.    For  minute  inquiries  however,  into 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  muscles  and  sense- 
or-ans,  certain  special  methods  must  be  followed,  and  very  high 
mac^nifying  powers  must  be  employed.    Those  who  desire  to  fo  low 
S  is  inquiry  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  which 
?iave  been  found  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  able  histologists 
^hose  works  have  been  already  referred  to.^ 

Circulation  of  the  Blood.-One  of  the  most  interestmg  spectacle, 
that  the  microscopist  can  enjoy  is  that  which  is  f™shed  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary 

tribute  the  fluid  through  the  tissues  it  nourishes.    This,  ot  course, 
can  only  be  observed  in^such  parts  of  animal  bodies  -  a  J 
thin  and  transparent  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  hght  tluough 
them,  without  any  disturbance  of  their  ordinary  structure  ;  and  the 

1  For  further  information  regarding  the  nen-ons  system^^^^^  ^.  Nansen 

on 'The  Structure  and  Combination  of  the  f'^tStf Sm^^^^^ 
Nervous  System'  in  Bergen's  Museums  Aarsberetmng  for  1880  P- 
be  consulted. 
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number  of  these  is  very  limited.  The  web  of  the  frog's  foot  is  per- 
haps the  most  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes,  more  especially  since 
this  animal  is  to  be  easily  obtained  in  almost  every  locality  ;  and  the 
following  is  the  simple  arrangement  preferred  by  the  Author  :  A 
piece  of  thin  cork  is  to  be  obtained,  about  nine  inches  long  and  three 
inches  wide  (such  pieces  are  prepared  by  cork-cutters,  as  soles),  and  a 
hole  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  to  be  cut  at  about  the  middle 
•of  its  lengtli,  in  such  a  position  that,  when  the  cork  is  secured  upon  the 
stage,  this  aperture  may  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the  microscope. 
The  body  of  the  frog  is  then  to  be  folded  in  a  piece  of  wet  calico, 
one  leg  being  left  free,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  its  move- 
ments, but  not  to  press  too  tightly  upon  its  body  ;  and  being  then 
laid  down  near  one  end  of  the  cork -plate,  the  free  leg  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, so  that  the  foot  can  be  laid  over  the  central  aperture.  The 
•spreading  out  of  the  foot  over  the  aperture  is  to  he  accomplished 
•either  by  passing  pins  through  the  edge  of  the  web  into  the  cork  be- 
neath, or  by  tying  the  ends  of  the  toes  with  threads  to  pins  stuck 
into  the  cork  at  a  smaU  distance  from  the  aperture ;  the  former 
method  is  by  far  the  least  troublesome,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  really  the  source  of  more  suffering  to  the  animal  than 
the  latter,  the  confinement  being  obviously  that  which  is  most  felt. 
A  few  turns  of  tape,  carried  loosely  around  the  calico  bag,  the  pro- 
jecting leg,  and  the  cork  serve  to  prevent  any  sudden  start ;  and 
when  all  is  secure,  the  cork-plate  is  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  stao-e 
of  the  microscope,  where  a  few  more  turns  of  the  tape  wUl  serve  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  web  being  moistened  with  water  (a  precaution 
which  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  membrane  exhibits  thb 
least  appearance  of  dryness)  and  an  adequate  light  being  reflected 
through  the  web  from  the  mirror,  this  wonderful  spectacle  is  brought 
into  view  on  the  adjustment  of  the  focus  (a  power  of  from  75  to  1 00 
diameters  being  the  most  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes),  provided 
that  no  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  be  produced  by 
undue  pressure  upon  the  body  or  leg  of  the  animal.  It  will  not  un- 
frequently  be  found,  however,  that  the  current  of  blood  is  nearly  or 
altogether  stagnant  for  a  time  ;  this  seems  occasionally  due  to  the 
animal's  alarm  at  its  new  position,  which  weakens  or  suspends  the 
action  of  its  heart,  the  movement  recommencing  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  mmutes,  although  no  change  has  been  made  in 
any  of  the  external  conditions.  But  if  the  movement  should  not 
renew  itself,  the  tape  which  passes  over  the  body  should  be  slackened  • 
and  if  this  does  not  produce  the  desired  efiect,  the  caHco  envelope 
also  must  be  loosened.  When  everything  has  once  been  properly 
adjusted,  the  animal  will  often  lie  for  hours  without  movino'  or 
will  only  give  an  occasional  twitch  ;  and  even  this  may  be  avoided 
by  previously  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  ether  or  chloroform 
which  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  whilst  it  is  under  observa- 
tion. The  movement  of  the  blood  will  be  distinctly  seen  by  that  of 
Its  corpuscles  (fig.  730),  which  course  after  one  another  throuo-h  the 
network  of  capillaries  that  intervenes  between  the  smallest  arteries 
and  the  smallest  veins  ;  in  those  tubes  which  pass  most  directly 
irom  the  veins  to  the  arteries  the  current  is  always  in  the  same 
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direction  ;  but  in  those  which  pass  across  between  these  it  may  not 
unfrequently  be  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  movement  changes 
from  time  to  time.    The  larger  vessels  with  which  the  capillaries  ura 
seen  to  be  connected  are  almost  always  veins,  as  may  be  known 
from  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  them  from  the  branches 
(b  b)  towards  their  trunks  («)  ;  the  arteries,  whose  ultimate  sulj- 
divisions  discharge  themselves  into  the  capillary  network,  are  for 
the  most  part  restricted  to  the  immediate  borders  of  the  toes.  When 
a  power  of  200  or  250  diameters  is  employed,  the  visible  area  is  of 
course  greatly  reduced;  but  the  individual  vessels  and  their  con 
tents  are  much  more  plainly  seen  :  and  it  may  then  be  observed 
that  whilst  the  '  red '  corpuscles  flow  at  a  very  rapid  rate  along  the 
centre  of  each  tube,  the  '  white '  corpuscles,  which  are  occasionally 
discernible,  move  slowly  in  the  clear  stream  near  its  margm. 

The  circulation  may  also  be  displayed  in  the  tongue  of  the  fro- 


Fig, 


 Capillary  circulation  in  a  portion  of  tlie  web  of  a  frcg's  foot : 

a,  trunk  of  vein ;  b,  b,  its  brandies  ;  c,  c,  pigment-cells. 


bv  laviiiff  the  animal  (previously  chloroformed)  on  its  back,  with  its 
head  close  to  the  hole  in  the  cork-plate,  and,  after  securmg  the  body 
in  this  position,  drawing  out  the  tongue  mth  the  forceps  and  fixing 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  hole  with  pins.  _  So  again,  the  circuUv 
tion  may  be  examined  in  the  lungs— viheve  it  afl^ords  a  spectacle  ot 
sin-ular  beauty— or  in  the  7>iesenterij  of  the  living  frog  by  laymg 
onen  its  body  and  drawing  forth  either  organ,  the  animal  having 
Sously  beL  made  insensible  by  chloroform.  The  tadpole  0  the 
frog,  when  sufficiently  young,  furnishes  a  good  disp  ay  of  the  capillary 
circulation  in  its  tail  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  keepmg  it  quiet  during 
the  oKseT-vation  may  be  overcome  by  gradually  mixing  some  warn, 
water  with  that  in  which  it  is  swimming  until  it  becomes  motion- 
less •  this  usually  happens  when  it  has  been  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
between  100°  and  110°  Fahr.  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  muscles 
of  the  body  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  rigidity  by  thi.s 
treatment,  the  heart  continues  to  pulsate,  and  the  circulation  is 
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■maintained. '  The  larva  of  the  water-newt,  wlien  it  can  be  obtained, 
furnishes  a  most  beautiful  display  of  the  circulation,  both  in  its 
external  gills  and  in  its  delicate  feet.  It  may  b3  inclosed  in  a  large 
aquatic  box  or  in  a  shallow  cell,  gentle  pressure  being  made  upon 
its  body,  so  as  to  confine  its  movements  without  stopping  the  heart's 
action.  The  circulation  may  also  be  seen  in  the  tails  of  small  fish, 
.such  as  the  minnow  or  the  stickleback,  by  confining  these  animals  in 
tubes,  or  in  shallow  cells,  or  in  a  large  aquatic  box  ;  ^  but  although 
the  extreme  transparence  of  these  parts  adapts  them  well  for  this 
purpose  in  one  respect,  yet  the  comparative  scantiness  of  their 
blood-vessels  prevents  them  from  being  as  suitable  as  the  frog's  web 
in  another  not  less  important  particular.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
•  of  all  displays  of  the  circulation,  however,  is  that  which  may  be  seen 
upon  the  yolk-hag  of  young  fish  (such  as  the  salmon  or  trout)  soon 
.  after  they  have  been  hatched  ;  and  as  it  is  their  habit  to  remain 
almost  entirely  motionless  at  this  stage  of  their  existence,  the  bbser- 
Tation  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of  the 
zoophyte-trough.  The  store  of  yolk  which  the  yolk-bag  supplies 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo  not  being  exhausted  in  the  fish  (as 
it  is  in  the  bird)  previously  to  the  hatching  of  the  egg,  this  bag- 
hangs  down  from  the  belly  of  the  little  creature  on  its  emersion, 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  its  contents  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  body,  which  does  not  take  place  for  some  little  time  after- 
wards. And  the  blood  is  distributed  over  it  in  copious  streams, 
partly  that  it  may  draw  into  itself  fresh  nutritive  material,  and 
partly  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  the  aerating  influence  of  the 
■surrounding  water. 

The  tadpole  serves,  moreover,  for  the  display,  under  proper 
management,  not  only  of  the  capillary,  but  of  the  general  circulation  ; 
and  if  this  be  studied  under  the  binocular  microscope,  the  observer 
not  only  enjoys  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  most  wonderful 
spectacle,  but  may  also  obtain  a  more  accur'ate  notion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  circulating  system  than  is  other- 
wise possible.^  The  tadpole,  as  every  naturalist  is  aware,  is 
essentially  a  fish  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  breathing  by 
.gills  alone,  and  having  its  circulating  apparatus  arranged  accord- 
ingly ;  but  as  its  limbs  are  developed,  and  its  tail  becomes  relatively 
shortened,  its  lungs  are  gradually  evolved  in  preparation  for  its 
■terrestrial  life,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  is  considerably  changed. 
In  the  tadpole  as  it  comes  forth  from  the  egg  the  gills  are  external, 
forming  a  pair  of  fringes  hanging  at  the  sides  of  the  head  (fig.  731,  l) 
and  at  the  bases  of  these,  concealed  by  opercula  or  gill-flaps  resem- 
bling those  of  fishes,  are  seen  the  rudiments  of  the  internal  gills, 
which  soon  begin  to  be  developed  in  the  stead  of  the  preceding. 

1  A  special  form  of  live-box  for  the  observation  of  living  tadpoles  &c.  contrived 
by  Prof.  F.  E.  Schultze,  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Quart.  J'oiirii.  Micros.  Sci 
n.s.  vol.  vii.  1867,  p.  261. 

-  A  convenient  trough  for  this  purpose  is  described  in  the  Qua7-t.  Journ.  Micros 
Sci.  vol.  vii.  1859,  p.  113. 

"  See  Mr.  "Whitney's  account  of  'The  Circulation  in  the  Tadpole'  in  Trans. 
Micros.  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  x.  1862,  p.  1,  and  his  subsequent  paper  '  On  the  Changes  whicli 
accompany  the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Tadpole  '  in  the  same  transactions,  vol.  xv. 
p.  43.  In  the  first  of  these  memoirs  Mr.  Whitney  described  the  internal  gills  as 
lungs,  an  error  which  he  corrected  in  the  second. 
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The  external  gills  reach  their  highest  development  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  emersion  ;  and  they  then  wither  so  rapidly  (whilst 


Fig.  731.— Circulation  iu  tlie  tadpole. 

1.  Anterior  portion  of  young  tadpole,  showing  the  external  giUs  mth  th^ 
tufts  of  the  internal  gills,  and  the  pair  of  mmute  tubes  between  the  heaxt  and  th. 
spirally  coiled  intestine,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  tli.^  f>it;^e  lungs.  . 

2  More  advanced  tadpole,  in  which  the  external  giUs  ha^e  '^'^"f  f  f J^PP^^^t  , 
a  remnan?  of  external  gills  on  the  left  side;  &,  operculum;  c,  renumut  of  external  gill 

^"S^'Sl^Sf'SS.'showing  the  course  oi  ^.^l^^-^^. 
6,  branchial  arteries;  c,  pericardium  ;  rf,  mtei-nal  gill;  f'.  J^^*  ."7^1^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
/branch  to  lip;  g,  branches  to  head ;  fc,  second  or  branchial  ^^V''^ '  "     '  V 

{'ni  iiig  with  iL'fe^low  to  form  the  abdominal  aorta,  which  ir.  ccmt.nued  as  the  caud 
arterv  /v-  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail;  I,  caudal  vein;  m,  kidnej  ,  n,  ^ena  ca^.i. 
fhtlr-  'il  veiia  porta.;  I  sinus  venosus,  receiving  the  juguUu-  vem,  r,  and  the  ab- 
dominal veins,  t,  u,  as  also  the  brancliial  vem,  v.  ,vimarv  brandie'^  of 

4.  The  branchial  circuhxtion  on  a  larger  scale:  A  B,  C,  three  pi  W  ^^^^ 
the  branchial  artery;  a,  cartilaginous  arches;  6,  additional  framework,  c,e,  twi^s 
branchial  artery;  d,/,  rootlets  of  branchial  vein.  those  of  the 

5.  Origin  of  the  vessels  of  the  internal  gills,  g,  from  the  roots  of  tiiose  ot  u 

"t"he  heart,  systemic  arteries,  pulmonary  arteries  and  voii^  "^^^ZS^ 
adult  frog,  the  heart  being  turned  up  in  the  right-haiid  figure,  to  show  the  juucta 
of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  their  entrance  into  the  left  auricle. 
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being  at  the  same  time  drawn  in  by  the  growth  of  the  animal)  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  only  a  remnant  of  the  right  gill  can  be 
seen  under  the  edge  of  the  operculum  (2,  c),  though  the  left  gill 
(b)  is  somewhat  later  in  its  disappearance.  Concurrently  with  this 
change  the  internal  gills  are  undergoing  rapid  development  ;  and 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  vascular  tufts,  which  originate 
from  the  roots  of  the  arteries  of  the  external  gills,  as  seen  at  g,  5,  is 
shown  in  4.  It  is  requisite  that  the  tadpole  subjected  to  obser- 
vation should  not  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  lost  its  early  trans- 
parence of  skin  ;  and  it  is  further  essential  to  the  tracing  out  of  the 
course  of  the  abdominal  vessels  that  the  creature  should  have  been 
kept  without  food  for  some  days,  so  tliat  the  intestine  may  empty 
itself.  This  starving  process  reduces  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  thus  renders  the  blood  paler ;  but  this,  although  it  makes  the 
smaller  branches  less  obvious,  brings  the  circulation  in  the  larger 
trunks  into  more  distinct  view.  '  Placing  the  tadpole  on  his  back,' 
says  Mr.  Whitney,  '  we  look,  as  through  a  pane  of  glass,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  chest.  Before  us  is  the  beating  heart,  a  bulbous- 
looking  cavity,  formed  of  the  most  delicate  transparent  tissues,, 
through  which  are  seen  the  globules  of  the  blood,  perpetually,  but 
alternately,  entering  by  one  orifice  and  leaving  it  by  another.  The 
heart  (fig.  731,  3,  a)  appears  to  be  slung,  as  it  were,  between  two 
arms  or  branches,  extending  right  and  left.  From  these  trunks  (6) 
the  maia  arteries  arise.  The  heart  is  inclosed  within  an  envelope  or 
pericardium  (c),  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate,  and  is,  certainly, 
the  most  elegant  structure  in  the  creature's  organism.  Its  extreme 
fineness  makes  it  often  elude  the  eye  under  the  single  microscope, 
but  under  the  binocular  its  form  is  distinctly  revealed.  Then  it  is 
seen  as  a  canopy  or  tent,  inclosing  the  heart,  but  of  such  extreme 
tenuity  that  its  folds  are  really  the  means  by  which  its  existence  is 
recognised.  Passing  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  heart,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  a  large  oval  body 
(d)  of  a  more  complicated  structure  and  dazzling  appearance.  This 
is  the  internal  gill,  which  in  the  tadpole  is  a  cavity  formed  of  most 
delicate  transparent  tissue,  traversed  by  certain  arteries,  and  lined 
by  a  crimson  network  of  blood-vessels,  the  interlacing  of  which,  with- 
their  rapid  currents  and  dancing  globules,  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  dazzling  exhibitions  of  vascularity.'  Of  the  three 
arterial  trunks  which  arise  on  each  side  from  the  truncus  arteriosus, 
h,  the  first,  or  cephalic,  e,  is  distributed  entirely  to  the  head,  running 
first  along  the  upj^er  edge  of  the  gill,  and  giving  ofi"  a  branch,  /,  to 
the  thick  fringed  lip  which  surrounds  the  mouth  ;  after  which  it 
suddenly  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head,  v/here  it  dips  between  the  eye  and  the  brain. 
The  second  main  trunk,  h,  seems  to  be  chiefiy  distributed  to  the  gill, 
although  it  freely  communicates  by  a  network  of  vessels  both  with 
the  first  or  cephalic  and  with  the  third  or  abdominal  trunk.  The 
latter  also  enters  the  gill  and  gives  off  branches  ;  but  it  continues 
its  course  as  a  large  trunk,  bending  downwards  and  curving  towards 
the  spine,  where  it  meets  its  fellow  to  form  the  abdominal  aorta,  i, 
which,  after  giving  off"  branches  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  is  con-. 
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tinued  as  the  caudal  artery,  /c,  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The 
blood  is  returned  from  the  tail  by  the  caudal  vein,  I,  which  is 
gradually  increased  in  size  by  its  successive  tributaries  as  it  passes 
towards  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  here  it  approaches  the  kidney,  m, 
and  sends  off  a  branch  which  incloses  that  organ  on  one  side,  while 
the  main  trunk  continues  its  course  on  the  other,  receiving  tributaries 
from  the  kidney  as  it  passes.    The  venous  blood  returned  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  on  the  other  hand,  is  collected  into  a  trunk,  p, 
known  as  the  portal  vein,  which  distributes  it  through  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  o,  as  in  man  ;  and  after  traversing  that  organ  it  is  dis- 
charged by  numerous  fine  channels,  which  converge  towards  the 
great  abdominal  trunk,  or  vena,  cava,  n,  as  it  jpasses  in  close  proximity 
to  the  liver,  onwards  to  the  sinus  venosus,  q,  or  rudimentary  auricle 
•of  the  heart.    This  also  receives  the  jugular  vein,  r,  from  the  head, 
which  first,  however,  passes  downwards  in  front  of  the  gill  close  to 
its  inner  edge,  and  meets  a  vein,  t,  coming  up  from  the  abdomen, 
after  which  it  turns  abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  heart.  Two 
other  abdominal  veins,  u,  meet  and  pour  their  blood  direct  into  the 
sinus  venosus  ;  and  into  this  cavity  is  also  poured  the  aerated  blood 
returned  from  the  gill  by  the  branchial  vein,  v,  of  which  only  the 
one  on  the  right  side  can  be  distinguished.    The  lungs  may  be  de- 
tected in  a  rudimentary  state,  even  in  the  very  young  tadpole, 
bemg  in  that  stage  a  pair  of  minute  tubular  sacs,  united  at  the  upper 
■extremities,  and  lying  behind  the  intestine  and  close  to  the  spine. 
They  may  be  best  brought  into  view  by  immersing  the  tadpole  for  a 
few  days  in  a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid,  which  renders  the 
tissue  friable,  so  that  the  parts  that  conceal  them  may  be  more 
readily  peeled  away.    Their  gradual  enlargement  may  be  traced 
■during  the  period  of  the  tadpole's  transparence  ;  but  they  can  only 
be  brought  into  view  by  dissection  Avhen  the  metamorphosis  has 
been  completed.    The  following  are  Mr.  Whitney's  directions  for 
displaying  the  circulation  in  these  organs  :  '  Put  the  young  frog  into 
a  wineglass  and  drop  on  him  a  single  drop  of  chloroform.  This 
suffices  to  extinguish  sensibility.    Then  lay  him  on  the  back  on  a 
piece  of  cork  and  fix  him  with  small  pins  passed  through  the  web 
of  each  foot.    Remove  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  with  a  tine  pair  of 
sharp  scissors  and  forceps.    Turn  aside  the  intestines  from  the  left 
side,  and  thus  expose  the  left  lung,  which  may  now  be  seen  as  a 
distening  transparent  sac  containing  air-bubbles.    With  a  tine 
€amel-hair  pencil  the  lung  may  now  be  turned  out,  so  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  see  a  large  part  of  it  by  transmitted  light.  XJnpin 
the  frog  and  place  him  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  then  transmit  the 
light  through  the  everted  portion  of  lung.    Remember  that  the  lung 
is  very  elastic,  and  is  emptied  and  collapsed  by  very  slight  pressure. 
Therefore,  to  succeed  with  this  experiment,  the  lung  should  be 
touched  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  the  lightest  manner  with  the 
brush.    If  the  heart  is  acting  feebly  you  will  see  simply  a  trans- 
parent sac,  shaped  according  to  the  quantity  of  air-bubbles  it  raay 
happen  to  contain,  but  void  of  red  vascularity  and  circulation.  liut 
should  the  operator  succeed  in  getting  the  lung  well  placed,  full  ot 
air,  and  have  the  heart  still  beating  vigorously,  he  will  see  before  him 
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a  brilliant  picture  of  crimson  network,  alive  with  the  dance  and 
dazzle  of  blood-globules,  in  rapid  chase  of  one  another  through  the 
^lelicate  and  living  lace- work  whicli  lines  the  chamber  of  the  lung.' 
The  position  of  the  lungs  in  relation  to  the  heart  and  the  great 
vascular  trunks  is  shown  in  fig.  731,  6. 

Injected  Preparations. — Next  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  living  body,  the  varied  distribution  of  the  capillaries  in  its 
several  organs,  as  shown  by 
means  of  '  injections'  of  colour- 
ing matter  thrown  into  their 
principal  vessels,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of 
microscopic  examination.  The 
.art  of  making  successful  pre- 
parations of  this  kind  is  one 
in  which  perfection  can  usually 
be  attained  only  by  long  prac- 
tice and  by  attention  to  a 
great  number  of  minute  par- 
ticulars ;  and  better  specimens 
may  be  obtained,  therefore, 
from  those  who  have  made  it 
a  business  to  produce  them 
than  are  likely  to  be  prepared  by  amateurs  for  themselves.  For 
this  reason  no  account  of  the  process  will  be  here  offered,  the  minute 
•details  which  need  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  attain  successful 


Fig.  733.— Section  of  tlie  toe  of  a  mouse  :  a,  a,  a,  tarsal  bones  ;  b,  digital  artery  ; 
c,  vascular  loops  in  the  papilliE  forming  the  thick  epidermic  cushion  on  the  under 
surface ;  cl,  distribution  of  vessels  in  the  matrix  of  the  claw. 

results,  being  readily  accessible  elsewhere  to  such  as  desire  to  put  it 
in  practice.' 

Many  anatomical  parts,  when  well  injected  and  mounted,  become 

1  See  especially  the  article  '  Injection '  in  the  Micrographic  Dtciionary  ;  M. 
Robin's  work,  Dti  Microscoiw  et  des  Injections ;  Prof.  H.  Fi-ey's  treatise,  Das  Mtkro- 
skop  unci  die  viikroskopische  Technik;  Dr.  Beale'a  How  to  Work  with  the  Micro- 


FiG.  782. — Transverse  section  of  small  intes- 
tine of  rat,  showing  the  villi  in  situ. 
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objects  of  both  interest  and  instruction.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
villi  of  the  intestine,  seen  in  fig.  732,  which  presents  a  transverse 
section,  in  which  they  are  seen  in  situ.  A  thin  section  of  the  toe 
of  a  mouse  (fig.  733)  is  another  illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  mode  of  preparation. 

A  relation  may  generally  be  traced  between  the  disposition  of 
the  capillary  vessels  and  the  functions  they  subserve  ;  but  that 
relation  is  obviously,  so  to  speak,  of  a  mechanical  kind,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  not  in  any  way  determining  the  function,  but 


Pig.  734.— Capillary  network 
around  fat-cells. 


Fig.  735.— Capillary  network  of 
muscle. 


merely  administering  to  it,  like  the  arrangement  of  water-  or  gas- 
pipes  in  a  manufactory.  Thus,  in  fig.  734,  we  see  that  the  capil- 
laries of  adipose  substance  are  disposed  in  a  network  with  rounded 
meshes,  so  as  to  distribute  the  blood  among  the  fat-cells  ;  whilst  ui 
ficr  735  we  see  the  meshes  enormously  elongated,  so  as  to  pennit 
the  muscular  fibres  to  lie  in  them.  Again,  in  fig.  736,  we  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  around  the  orifices  of  the  tollicies 
of  a  mucous  membrane;  whilst  in  fig.  737  we  see  the  looped 


Fig.  736.— Distribution  of  capil- 
laries in  mucous  membrane. 


Pig.  737. — Distribution  of  capil- 
laries in  skin  of  finger. 


arrangement  which  exists  in  the  papillary  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
which  is  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  epidermis  and  to  the 
activity  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

In  no  part  of  the  circulating  apparatus,  however,  does  the 
disposition  of  the  capillaries  present  more  points  of  interest  than  it 
does  in  the  respiratory  organs.  In  bony  fishes  the  respiratory  surface 
is  formed  by  an  outward  extension  into  fringes  of  r^i/Zs,  each  of  which 
consists  of  an  arch  with  straight  lamina  hangmg  down  from  it,  ana 

scope;  the  Handbook  to  the  Physiological  Laboratory;  and  Kutberford's  and 
Scbiifer's  treatises  on  Practical  Histology.  ' 
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every  one  of  these  laminte  (fig.  738)  is  furnished  with  a  double  row 
of  leaflets,  which  is  most  minutely  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  their 
network  (as  seen  at  A)  being  so  close  that  its  meshes  (indicated  by  the 
dots  in  the  figure)  cover  less  space  than  the  vessels  themselves.  The 
gills  of  fish  are  not  ciliated  on  their 
surface,  like  those  of  molluscs 
and  of  the  larva  of  the  water- 
newt,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
mode  of  renewing  the  fluid  in 
contact  with  them  being  super- 
seded by  the  muscular  apparatus 
with  which  their  gill-chamber  is 
furnished.  But  in  batrachians 
and  reptiles  the  respiratory  sur- 
face is  formed  by  the  walls  of 
an  internal  cavity,  that  of  the 
hings  :  these  organs,  however, 
are  constructed  on  a  plan  very 
different  from  that  which  they 
present  in  higher  Vertebrata, 
the  great  extension  of  surface 
which  is  effected  in  the  latter 
by  the  minute  subdivision  of 
the  cavity  not  being  here  neces- 
sary. In  the  frog  (for  example) 
the  cavity  of  each  lung  is  un- 
divided ;  its  walls,  which  are 
thin  and  membranous  at  the 
lower  part,  there  present  a 
simple  smooth  expanse  ;  and  it 
is  only  at  the  upper  part,  where 
the  extensions  of  the  tracheal 
cartilage  form  a  network  over 
the  interior,  that  its  surface  is 
depressed  into  sacculi  whose 
lining  is  crowded  with  blood- 
vessels (fig.  739).  In  this 
manner  a  set  of  air-cells  is 
formed  in  the  tliickness  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  lung,  which  . 
communicate  with  the  general 
cavity,  and  very  much  increase 
the  surface  over  which  the  blood 
comes  into  relation  with  the  air ; 
but  each  air-cell  has  a  capillary 
network  of  its  own,  wliicli  lies 
on  one  side  against  its  wall,  so 
as  only  to  be  exposed  to  tlie  air 

on  its  free  surface.  In  the  elongated  lung  of  the  snake  the  same 
general  arrangement  prevails;  but  the  cartilaginous  reticulation 
of  its  upper  part  projects  nmch  further  into  the  cavity,  and  incloses 


Fig.  738. — Two  branchial  processes  of  the 
gill  of  the  eel,  showing  the  branchial 
lamellre  :  A,  portion  of  one  of  these  pro- 
cesses enlarged,  showing  the  capillary 
network  of  the  lamellce. 


Fio.  739. — Interior  of  upper  part  of 
lung  of  frog. 
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in  its  meshes  (whicli  are  usually  square,  or  nearly  so)  several  layers 
of  air-cells,  which  communicate,  one  through  another,  with  the 
feneral  cavity.  The  structure  of  the  lungs  of  birds  presents  us  witli 
an  arrangement  of  a  very  different  kind,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
expose  a  very  large  amount  of  capillary  surface  to  the  influence  of  the 
air.  The  entire  mass  of  each  lung  may  be  considered  as  subdivided 
into  an  immense  number  of  '  lobules '  or  'lunglets'  (fig.  740,  B),  each  of 
which  has  its  own  bronchial  tube  (or  subdivision  of  the  windpipe) 
and  its  own  system  of  blood-vessels,  which  have  very  little  com- 

A  B 


Pig.  740.— Interior  structure  of  lung  of  fowl,  as  displayed  by  a  section,  A, 
passing  in  the  direction  of  a  bronchial  tube,  and  by  another  section  B 
cutting  it  across. 


Fig.  741.— Arrangement  of  the  capillaries  on  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  human  lung. 

munication  with  those  of  other  lobules.  Each  lobule  has  a  central 
cavity,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  a  frog's  lung  m  mnuature, 
having  its  walls  strengthened  by  a  network  of  cartilage  derived  from 
the  bronchial  tube,  A,  in  the  interspaces  of  winch  are  openings  lead- 
ing to  sacculi  in  their  substance.  But  each  of  these  cavities  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  solid  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
covered  by  any  limiting  membrane,  but  which  admits  air  from  the 
central  cavity  freely  between  its  meshes  ;  and  thus  its  capi  lanes  aic 
in  immediate  relation  with  air  on  all  sides— a  provision  that  is  oo- 
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viously  very  favourable  to  the  complete  and  rapid  aeration  of  the  blood 
they  contain.  •  In  the  lung  of  man  and  mammals,  again,  the  plan  of 
structure  differs  from  the  foregoing,  though  the  general  effect  of  it  is 
the  same.  For  its  whole  interior  is  divided  up  into  minute  air-cells, 
which  freely  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  air- tubes  into  which  the  trachea  subdivides  ;  and 
the  network  of  blood-vessels  (fig.  741)  is  so  disposed  in  the  partitions 
between  these  cavities  that  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air  on  both 
sides.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  these  air-cells 
grouped  around  the  termination  of  each  air-tube  in  man  is  not  less 
than  eighteen  thousand,  and  that  the  total  number  in  the  entire 
lung  is  six  hu7idred  millions. 

'  On  the  respiratory  organs  of  birds,  see  Compana,  La  Bespiration  des  OiseauXy 
Paris,  1875. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  MICBOSCOPE  TO  GEOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATION 

The  utility  of  the  microscope  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  organised  beings  at 
present  living  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  for  a  vast  amount  of 
information  is  afforded  by  its  means  to  the  geological  inquirer,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  essential  nature  and  composition  of  the  rock- 
masses  of  which  its  crust  is  composed,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
minute  characters  of  the  many  vegetable  and  ammal  remains  that 
•are  intombed  therein. 

The  systematic  employment  of  the  instrument  m  petrographical 
research  dates  from  1858,  when  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.KS.,  published  his 
•classical  paper  '  On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Crystals,  mdicatmg 
the  Origin  of  Minerals  and  Rocks.'  ^  The  observations  in  this  paper 
were  based  upon  the  microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections  of 
rocks  and  minerals  ;  still,  although  Dr.  Sorby  was  the  first  to  apply 
this  manner  of  investigation  to  such  objects,  the  first  to  suggest  and 
^irrange  the  method  of  preparing  thin  sections  appears  to  have  been 
William  Nicol.  A  description  of  his  method  is  given  by  H.  Witham 
/1831)  2  Previous  to  1858  only  those  minerals  could  be  exammed 
microscopically  which  possessed  the  necessary  degree  of  transparency 
whilst  rocks  were  largely  closed  secrets.  Nevertheless  Cordier  (in  1615) 
was  able  to  determine  the  constituent  minerals  of  many  rocks  by  the 
5tudy  of  the  powder  underthe  microscope ;  a  procedure  which  b  leurian 
<le  Bellevue  had  previously  recommended  in  1800,  and  which  is  still 
<3mployed  by  some  mineralogists.  Seven  years  before  Dr.  Sorby  s  paper 
appeared,  the  German  scholar  Oschatz  exhibited  a  series  of  thm 
sections  of  minerals  and  rocks  and  drew  attention  to  their  important 
bearing  upon  structural  studies,  but  the  collection  was  regarded 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  a  scientific  achievement,  so  great  was 
the  stagnation  that  characterised  those  years.^ 

The  discovery  of  the  method  of  preparation  gave  an  enormous 
impetus  to  geological  research,  and  the  germs  falling  upon  the  fruitful 

1  Quart.  Jowrn.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  1858,  pp.  453-500. 

Toy  .  ... 

cfeologiache  Studium,  Leipzig,  1881. 
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soil  of  scientific  Germany  led  to  the  growth  of  a  '  micro-petrology.' 
Its  development  we  owe  to  such  Continental  workers  as  Zirkel, 
Vogelsang,  Rosenbusch,  Renard,  and  others. 

In  order  to  examine  minerals  and  rocks,  sections  must  be  pre- 
pared thin  enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  transmitted  light ;  for 
this  purpose  they  should  be  from  about  j^-jyth  to  xtiW^^  ^^^^'^ 
"thick. 

A  chip  about  an  inch  squai-e  is  struck  or  cut  off  the  specimen  to 
be  studied.  One  surface  of  tliis  is  then  ground  down  on  a  flat  cast- 
iron  plate  with  emery  and  water.  This  grinding  may  be  done  either  by 
hand  or  by  means  of  a  machine  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose 
(pp.  424,  425).i  The  former  method  will  be  described  here.  When 
a  smooth  surface  is  at  last  obtained  the  specimen  is  well  washed  with 
water  and  then  polished  upon  a  slab  of  plate  glass  with  the  finest 
flour  emery  and  water.  When  all  inequalities  are  thus  removed  the 
fragment  is  again  well  cleansed  from  all  adhering  emery. 

The  next  process  is  to  cement  it  with  Canada  balsam  upon  a  slab 
of  glass  about  two  inches  square  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  Canada  balsam  is  first  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  in 
an  iron  spoon,  care  being  taken  "not  to  allow  it  to  burn.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  process,  and  only  experience  can  teach 
h  ow  long  the  balsam  must  be  heated  in  order  to  possess,  on  cooling, 
the  necessary  hardness.  If  it  be  heated  too  long  it  will  crack  upon 
•cooling.  The  right  point  appears  to  be  that  in  which  large  air-bubbles 
force  themselves  through  the  viscous  mass. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  warm  balsam  is  poured  upon  the  slab  of 
glass  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock-fragment,  being  pressed  into 
the  balsam,  is  held  down  upon  the  glass  till  the  balsam  hardens.  The 
•slab  is  then  examined  from  its  under  side  to  see  that  no  air-bubbles 
have  been  included  between  the  glass  and  the  stone.  Should  they  be 
present  in  any  quantity  the  whole  process  must  be  repeated.  When 
the  balsam  has  quite  hardened,  the  other  side  of  the  fragment  is 
ground  down  with  coarse  emery  and  water  on  the  iron  plate.  Upon 
"the  section  commencing  to  become  transparent,  the  grinding  with  the 
coarse  emery  must  cease.  The  stone  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  water,  and  the  final  grinding  is  conducted  upon  the  plate-glass 
slab  with  flour  emery  and  water. 

The  slide  is  then  placed  under  a  stream  of  water  in  order  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  emery  powder  from  the  mmute  pores  of  the 
rock.  This  is  now  the  time  to  employ  chemical  tests  to  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  if  such  a  course  be  deemed  advisable.  If  the  rock ' 
is  of  a  fragile  nature,  it  is  well  to  mount  the  section  as  it  is  ;  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  possible  by  delicate  manipulation  to  remove  it  to  an 
•object-glass  more  suited  to  optical  work.  This  transfei-ence  is 
effected  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  to  the  slab  until  the 
Tsalsam  becomes  liquefied,  when  the  section  can  be  pushed  with  a 
piece  of  wire  on  to  a  slide  of  fine  material.  Obviously  a  drop  of  balsam 
•should  be  poured  upon  the  latter  before  the  section  is  transferred. 

1  Mr.  F.  G.  Cuttell  (52  New  Compton  Street,  Soho)  prepares  good  sections  • 
Messrs.  Voigt  and  HochgeBang  (Giittingen,  Rothe  Str.  13)  andK.Fuess  (Berlin  S.w' 
108  Alte  J acob  Str.)  do  also  most  excellent  work,  '   "  ' 
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The  slide  is  then  warmed  until  the  balsam  becomes  liquid,  when  the' 
superfluous  quantity  is  drawn  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  section. 
When  the  section  is  completely  covered  with  the  balsam,  a  thin 
clean  cover -c^lass  is  held  for  a  moment  over  the  spirit  flame  and  laid 
unon  the  section.  Gentle  pressure  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  to 
brinc'  it  close  down  to  the  section  and  to  remove  all  air-bubbles. 
The  slide  is  then  allowed  to  become  quite  hard,  when  it  may  be 
cleansed  with  turpentine  or  alcohol  and  ether 

Yerv  porous  rocks  must  first  be  heated  with  Canada  balsam,  m 
order  to  -ive  them  the  consistency  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
thin  sectfons.  Isolated  mineral  grains  and  sands  can  be  mounted 
by  means  of  Canada  balsam  dissolved  m  chloroform.  The  slide 
must  not  be  heated,  but  evaporation  allowed  to  take  place  Another 
Method  is  described  byThoulet;'  whilst  very  soft  or  decomposed 
rocks  should  be  mounted  according  to  Wichmann  s  proposal.^  _ 

In  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  petrological  and  minera- 
InanVnl  research  the  employment  of  polarised  light  is  constantly  re- 
Sd  a  S^^^^^^^^  ---^-^  ^PP^^^"^^^  are  needful  for  Its  most 
2dvanta4ous  application,  which  are  not  required  by  the  ordma^ 
mtroscopTs?.  Considerable  pains  have  been  bestowed  by  both 
EngSSd  Contm^^^^^^  to  fulfil  the  requirements,  and  good 

recently  brought  out  by  Messrs..  J. 
Swift  and  Son,  which  combines  all  that  experience  has  led  petrologists 
to  consSer  desirable  for  mineralogical  and  petrological  investigation  ^ 
a  brS  account  of  it  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  specially  adapted  xo  the 
stX  of  tWical  properties  of  minerals  generally  and  particularly 
o  Lt  o?  th'e  thinVtes  of  minerals  seen  in  ordmar^  s-ti^^^^  of 
rocks  prepared  for  microscopical  examination.    The  microscope  is 

'^°^L"eyepiIct'tube  is  slotted  at  F  to  receive  the  micrometer  scale- 
f  T.  JJ.  rlpTched  at  F),  and  to  the  tube  is  hinged  the  analyser  B  , 
(shown  detached  at^>       ^       ^^^^^-^^  ^  the  usual  manner. 

which  IS  ^^P^^^.^^^f ,  '^^^.fjjounted  a  toothed  wheel,  which  gears- 

T  otLSheVwteT  mounted  on  one  end  of  a  rod  formed  of 
into  another  toothed  wnee  ^^.^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^.^ 

pmionwirc._  ^^^^^^.f'^^^^^^^  B,  capable  of  independent  rota- 

inovements,  IS  mounted  the  polW^^  P  ^^^^ , counted 
tion  like  the  analyser^  and  upon^t^^^^^^  ^^^P^^^ 

a  toothed  wheel  of  ^  tube  which  forms  a  telescopic 

wheel  gears  into  ^^^^f  J  ?;T  tL  obiect  being  to  allow  of  the  raismg 
extension  of  the  ™  ^» 

^S^^Su^lSd  frXSSJ^ork  th^  rotation  of  a  small 

1  Annales  do  CUrnne  '^t^^i^^vSr!^.  ""iiT^t^-  "S^.  P-.«3.  ^ 

2  Tschermak's  -'l^''««r"^°'^T  ^i  r  nirl  Messrs  Henry  Crouch,  Limited,  make  suit^ 

3  Mr.  Watson,  of  Holborn,  London,  and  Messrs.  p^^.^.  ^ 

able  inBtrument.  Thosa^  K^fand  Hartnack,  of  Potsdan.  can  also  be 

Hoobgesang,  of  Gottingen  ,  r  uess,  ui 

'^^'^rSSument  is  protected  by  letters  patent. 
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crystal  on  the  stage  between  the  polarising  and  the  analysing  prisms 
is  liable  to  put  it  out  of  position  in  regard  to  the  cross-threads  in 


the  eye-piece,  as  the  centring  of  the  objective  is  scarcely  ever  so 
perfect  as  not  to  produce  some  displacement  ;  and,  if  the  centrins^- 

3  s  ■ 
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be  adiusted  so  as  to  be  perfect  for  one  ol^jective,  it  is  likely  to  be 
faulty  for  another.  (By  a  small  crystal  is  meant  a  crystal  under  the 
'  1— th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  such  thickness  as  one  finds  at 
the  "edges  of  petrological  sections.)  Hence,  by  the  arrangement 
described  above,  centring  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  object  is  made  to 
rotate  between  the  two  prisms  of  the  polarising  apparatus  without 
chanc'ing  its  position  beneath  the  objective.  To  a  petrologist  who 
is  accustomed  to  a  rotating  stage  and  fixed  cross-wires  a  familiar 
section  looks  strange  when  first  looked  at  on  a  fixed  stage  with  mov- 
able cross-wires,  but  after  a  few  hours'  work  with  the  instrument, 
the  feeling  of  strangeness  passes  and  that  of  the  solid  advantage  of 

a  perfect  centring  remains.  ,    ■,    ,    i      i  .  n  4.1, 

On  the  polariser  tube,  above  the  toothed  wheel  and  below  the 
stac^e  is  fitted  a  goniometer,  D,  which,  in  combination  with  crossed 
lines  'in  the  eye-piece,  will  permit  of  the  measurement  of  the  angles  ot 
crystals  without  necessitating  the  shifting  of  the  object  when  once 
adiusted  in  the  field.  C  is  a  set  screw  by  which  the  polarismg 
apparatus  and  goniometer  may  be  fixed  in  any  desired  position. 
Both  the  analysing  and  polarising  prisms  are  divided  to  every  4D  ,  a 
.spring  catch  marking  the  extinction  point.  The  opening  between 
the  upper  lens  of  the  eye-piece  and  the  analysing  prism  B  (fig-  '^-j 
is  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  plates  as  the  ^ -undulation  plate  K 

^The'°reat  value  of  the  instrument  is  in  the  facility  with  which 
studies  fn  convergent  light  can  be  performed.  G  is  a  slide  fitted 
with  a  double  convex  lens  which  may  be  used  for  showmg  the 
optical  figures  of  crystals,  and  H  is  a  similar  slide  carrying  a  lens 
and  diaphragm  of  small  aperture  used  for  showmg  optical  pictures 
in  minute  crystals.  The  polariser  is  fitted  with  two  convergent  lenses, 
which  work  in  conjunction  with  the  lens  Aon  the  slide  of  the  stage, 
when  great  convergence  is  required.  This  slide  may  be  pushed  m 
without  disturbing  the  object  upon  the  stage.  The  achroma  ic  c^- 
denser,  A,  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  figure,  also  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  sliding  lens,  A,  when  thehighest  angular  ^perture  is jequirecl 
When  convergent  light  is  required  the  slide  on  ^he  stage  and 
either  G  or  II  are  pushed  in,  and  the  eye-piece  covered  with  the 
analyser  B'.  The  optical  figures  of  the  crystal  then  appear  with 
Smo'st  kleal  clearness.  If  this  simple  method  is  compared  wxth  that 
iDreviously  in  use  the  superiority  of  the  instrument  wiU  be  mi- 
SeZteV  recognised.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  perfect  petrolog^^^^^ 
microscope  yet  issued,  and  is  one  which  will  suit  equally  the  mmeia 
™1  Tmfpetrological  student.  The  V-trument  ^^s  designed 
by  Mr.  Allan  Dick  and  marks  a  great  advance  m  this  bianch  ot 

microscopical  science.  »      ,       4.-    ^        n1innc;t  re- 

The  microscopical  investigation  of  rock  sections 
volutionised  petrology.    Although  the  geologist  ^^^^^^^ 
determining  by  his  unaided  eye  with  the  use  of  ^^"^P  f^f  J^^^^^^^^^ 
the  mineral  components  of   rocks  of  coarse  texture,  the  case  k 
different  with  those  of  extremely  fine  grain  \^''\'^^{:'J'%Z^^^ 
present  an  apparently  homogeneous,  compact,  and  .S^f^y/*™^[ 
The  study  reveals  facts  of  the  most  striking  sigmbcance,  and  wel 
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come  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  question  of  the  order  and 
method  of  formation  of  rock-components.' 

The  material  which  issues  from  a  volcano  during  an  eruption 
is  rarely  in  a  state  of  true  igneous  fusion.  In  most  cases  it  contains 
■crystals  and  parts  of  crystals  which  have  formed  under  high 
pressure  befoi-e  the  arrival  of  the  fluid  mass  at  the  surface  of  the 
■earth.  Such  crystals  are  usually  of  large  size  and  can  generally  be 
recognised  with  the  naked  eye.  Now,  pressure  lowers  tlie  melting 
point  of  all  substances.  Accordingly,  as  the  pressure  is  relieved 
upon  the  lava  getting  at  or  near  the  surface,  a  rise  in  the  temper- 
-ature  of  the  fused  mass  must  occur,  and  the  crystals  which  are  float- 
ing in  it  at  the  time -  are  liable  to  become  corroded  or  redissolved. 
Instances  of  this  corrosion  are  numerous.  The  quartzes  of  the 
quartz-porphyries  have  this  corroded  appearance  ;  whilst  the  por- 
phyi-itic  constituents  of  the  basic  rocks  (hornblende,  olivine,  &c.) 
not  infrequently  show  the  same  alteration  (vide  fig.  743  ;  the  dotted 
line  marks  the  original  outline).  In  the  case  of  the  hornblende  the 
dissolved  portions  usually  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  small  grains  of  augite  and  magnetite,  which  /'N,,^^ 
■are  then  found  incircling  the  '  mother-crystal.'  /ll  V  1"-^ 

The  rapid  movement  of  the  igneous  mass  may  I'l  ''^  |  \  "| 
cause  the  crystals  to  come  into  violent  contact    I  1  \  | 

with  each  other,  fracture  being  the  natural  result.       \  \ 
The  pieces  of  such  broken  crystals  may  often  be       ^^"^  > 
found  in  one  and  the  same  section,  sometimes  at  \  /  ^ 

no  great  distance  from  each  other.    As  the  lava  /  \  < 

solidifies,  a  further  development  of  crystals  occurs.     "-^^^     /  J 
The  products  of  this  period  constitute  the  '  ground-         "  "^4  V^' ' 
mass '  of  the  rock  and  are  usually  small  in  size,  the 
microscope  being  frequently  required  for  their  oHjne~?°Wlt 
detection  and  determination.  of  Kilima  Ndjaro, 

This  last  stage  of  consolidation  often  induces  the  ^^^t  Africa, 
formation  of  glass  and  gives  rise  to  the  appeai-ance 
■of  very  remarkable  products,  which  are  known  to  be  the  result  of 
•definite  chemical  compounds,  endeavouring  to  crystallise  under  un- 
favourable circumstances.  Generally  speaking,  these  products  are 
present  in  two  stages  of  development.  The  less  perfectly  developed 
forms  of  these  are  known  as  crystallites.  They  occur  in  a  variety  of 
forms — hair- like,  spherical,  <tc. — and  represent  matter  in  a  state 

I  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  treating  of  the  microscopic  charac- 
ters of  minerals  and  rocks : — F.  Fouqu(?  et  Michel  Levy,  Mineralogie  micrographique, 
Paris,  1878;  E.  Hnssak,  ^«Ze/ht»,f/  ziuii  Bestiimncn  der  gesteinsbiUlendenMineralien, 
Leipzig,  1885;  E.  Kalkowsky,  Elemonto  der  LitUologic,  Heidelberg,  1886;  A.  V. 
Lasaulx,  Elemente  dcr  Pctrograpldc,  Bonn,  1875,  and  Einfuhritng  in  die  Gesteins- 
lehre,  Breslau,  1886  (also  edition  in  French) ;  Levy  et  Lacroix,  Les  Miidraux  des 
Bodies,  Paris,  1888  ;  P.  H.  Eosenbnsch,  Mikroskopische  Phi/siogrcqihie,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  i.  '  Die  Mineral  ien '  (translated  into  English  by  Iddings),  vol.  ii.  '  Die  miissigeu 
■Gesteine; '  anAHillfstahellcnzii  r  mikroskopisclieiiMiiwralbestimviiuirj  in  Gcsteinen 
(translated  into  English  by  F.  H.  Hatcli) ;  F.  Butley,  The  Study  of  Bucks,  !ird  edition, 
1884,  and  Bock-forining  Minerals,  1888;  J.  J.  H.  TeaW,  Brit ish'  Pclrograjihy,  1888  ; 
Ch.  Velain,  Conferences  de  Pctrugraphie,  ler  fascicule  Paris,  1889 ;  P.  Zirkel', 
Lehrhuch  der  Petrograjihic,  2  vols.  Bonn,  1H66  ;  Basalfgestcine,  Bonn,  1870;  Die 
mikrosknpische  Beschaffenheit  dcr  Mineralien  tend  Gesteine,  Leipzig,  1873;  Micro- 
scopical Petrographg  (U.S.  Geol.  Exploration  of  .lOth  naralloU,  Washington,  1876. 
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intermediate  between  that  of  a  glass  and  a  crystalline  body,  hence 
are  optically  inactive.  The  conditions  of  their  formation  have  been, 
experimentally  determined  by  Vogelsang.  ^  ,  , 

The  bodies  belongmg  to  the  highest  stage  of  development  are 
called  microlites  (tig.  744).  They  differ  from  the  crystallites  mpossess- 
in<^  the  internal  structure  of  true  crystals  and  m  acting  on  polarised 
licJht  The  position  of  the  microlites  with  reference  to  each  other 
or  to"the  large  crystals  is  frequently  an  indicator  of  the  movements 
of  the  ori^iiial  fluid  mass.  When  streams  of  microlites  are  seen 
Ivincr  with"  their  long  axes  in  one  direction,  this  direction  is  equi- 
valeTit  to  that  of  the  flow,  and  where  such  streams  encounter  large 
crystals  they  sweep  round  them  in  graceful  curves  :  this  appearance- 
in  a  rock  is  known  as  fluxion-structure. 

Masses  of  molten  material  may,  however,  consolidate  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  m  ^^J^  cases  t^^^^ 
distinction  between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  crystalhsation  is 

not  so  well  marked.  .        .       ^a-^r^t-^A  W 

A  crystal  is,  in  one  respect,  like  an  organism-it  is  afi-ected  b) 
its  environment.    The  crystal  modifies  its  surroundings,  and  is  m 


n 


Fig.  744.— Microlites.  (After  Zirkel.) 


Pig.  745. — Augite  showing  zonal 
structure.    (After  Zirkel.) 


„^,-fiorl  V,v  them  •  there  is  action  and  reaction  between  it  and- 
tT^nvhoSient'  'THs^remaiiable  property  of  all  crystalHne  bodies 
s  well  shown  by  the  microscope.    Crystals  are  constantly  found 

stitution  ot  tlie  succeeaing  one.  _  „...t7=fn1  in  n  solution  of  a 
mentally  produced  by  placing  an  artificial  crystal  m  a 
substance  isomorphic  with  *  >at  <,  the  c^stoh  microscope, 
inas^h  :'s  ,f 'hal  eS'e'c^  ^ pSo^Sttai  conclusion  .s  to 
rXical  condition  of  "le  [used  n»ss  or  •J,,*^'- 
crystallisation  commenced.    All  chemists 
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•crystals  are  deposited  from  solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures  they 
usually  contain  small  cavities  full  of  the  mother-liquor.  Now,_the 
o-rowth  of  crystals  in  igneous  rocks  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  in  a 
supersaturated  saline  solution.  Portions  of  the  fused  mass  become 
•entangled,  which  on  cooling  remain  in  a  glassy  condition,  or  'become 
.  stony,  so  as  to  produce  what  may  be  called  glass-  or  stone-cavities. 
When  formed  under  great  pressure  by  the  combined  influence  of 
liquid  water  and  fused  mineral  matter  the  crystals  will  contain 
glass-cavities  and  also  fluid  inclusions. 

Glass  inclusions  are  very  abundant  in  the  porphyritic  crystals 
■of  volcanic  rocks  and  represent  to  some  extent  the  composition  of 
the  fused  mass  at  the  period  of  inclosure.  The  glass  composing  the 
inclusions  is  often  darker  in  colour  than  the  glass  forming  the  base 
of  the  rock.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  in  the  glass  of 
the  inclusions  of  a  greater  amount  of  iron  and  the  bases  usually 
associated  with  it.  The  glass  often  contains  crystallites  and  micro- 
lites,  sometimes  due  to  inclosure  at  the  same  time,  sometimes  to  a 
subsequent  crystallising  action  set  up  by  the  glass.  Gas  bubbles 
are  also  inclosed  along  with  the  glass. 

The  existence  of  fluid  inclusions  in  crystals  has  long  been  known ; 
but  not  until  Dr.  Sorby  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  was 
their  universal  distribution  in  rock-constituents  imagined,  or  their 
bearing  upon  geological  problems  recognised.  They  are  often  very 
minute,  being  frequently  less  than  y^y^i-^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  rare  or  absent  in  rocks  of  the  volcanic  group,  but  are 
-especially  characteristic  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
gabbro,  diorite,  etc.  Where  glass  inclusions  are  common,  fluid 
inclusions  are  rare  or  wanting. 

Sometimes  the  fluid  inclusions  are  so  numerous  in  the  quartzes 
of  the  granites  as  to  be,  according  to  Dr.  Sorby,^  '  not  above  the 
j-fij^th  of  an  inch  apart.  This  agrees  with  the  proportion  of  a 
thousand  millions  to  a  cubic  inch,  and  in  some  cases  they  must  bf 
more  than  ten  times  as  many.' 

The  forms  of  such  inclusions  vary,  but  they  may  be  bounded  by 
planes  corresponding  to  the  external  faces  of  the  crystals,  and  are 
then  termed  '  negative  '  crystals. 

There  is  usually  an  intimate  relation  between  the  number  of 
cavities  in  a  crystal  and  the  rate  at  which  it  was  formed. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  rapid  the  growth, 
the  more  numerous  the  inclusions. 

Not  infrequently  the  cavities  contain  bubbles  varying  from 
j-,o(>f)th  to  5-trw(5*l'i  of  an  inch  in  size.  These  bubbles  sometimes 
possess  an  apparently  spontaneous  movement,  at  other  times  heat 
must  be  applied  to  produce  a  change  of  position. 

According  to  Dr.  Sorby's  experiments,  the  bubbles  arise  in  con- 
-sequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  liquid  on  cooling  from  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  cavities  were  filled. 

The  nature  of  the  inclosed  fluid  has  been  detetrmined  with  some 
-accuracy.    Generally  the  liquid  is  a  solution  of  water  charged  with 

'  Sorby,  Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Soc.  1858  p.  242.  2  Op.  cit.  p.  486. 
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salts  •  but  it  is  seldom  so  concentrated  as  to  cause  the  'deposition  in 
the  cavities  of  little  squares  of  salt.  The  presence  has  also  been 
established  of  liquid  carbonic  dioxide,  the  bubble  of  wliich  dis- 
appeared at  about  32°  C,  the  critical  point  for  this  gas.' 

The  discovery  in  the  mineral  components  of  plutonic  rocks 
of  these  fluid  inclusions  is  manifestly  of  the  highest  importance. 
Daubree's  experiments  have  shown  the  enormous  mineral-formin;; 
powers  possessed  by  overheated  water,  whilst  the  presence  of  liquid 
carbonic  dioxide  testifies  to  the  enormous  pressure  under  which 
plutonic  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  diorite,  have  consolidated.  ^ 
Inclusions  of  gaseous  matter  are  also  common  ;  and  it  is  self-  I 
evident  that  the  occurrence  of  one  mineral  in  another  is  no  rarity  ;  the 
included  mineral  is  either  contemporaneous  or  older,  usually  the 
latter     To  such  microscopic  inclusions  of  crystalline  bodies  is  due  the 
remarkable  colour  of  some  minerals.    Thus,  red  flakes  of  heniatite 
cause  the  deep  red  colour  of  the  carnallite  of  Stassfurt  and  the 
stibbite  from  the  Fassathal  in  Tyrol.    In  fact,  so  numerous  and  so 
minute  are  the  inclusions  in  some  minerals  that  even  with  high 
powers  the  mmerals  appear  to  be  charged  with 
the  finest  dust.    The  leucite  is  a  good  uistance 
of  this  (fig.  746). 

The  foregoing  allows  us  to  conclude,  that  au 
absolutely  pure  mineral  is  exceptional.  All 
such  mineral  bodies  contain  inclosures  of  foreign 
matter  which  have  become  entangled  durin- 
Kilima  NdS  BaS  their  formation  ;  when  they  contain  glass  inclu- 
Afrioa.  sions  they  have  been  precipitated  out  of  a  ma-- 

in  the  condition  of  igneous  fusion.  It  f ollo^^  . 
therefore,  that  a  characteristic  of  igneous  rocks  is  the  presence  ..i 
amorphous  glass  in  their  composition,  either  as  a  glassy  residue  or  a^- 
glass-inclusions.  Still,  the  absence  of  such  material  does  not  alway  . 
demonstrate  the  non-igneous  origin  of  the  rock,  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  granite,  do  not  possess  this  feature. 
Their  geological  occurrence  shows  them  to  be  eruptive.  txlas>- 
inclusions  are  certainly  reported  by  Sigmund^  to  be  present  in  tlie 
quartzes  of  the  granites  of  the  Monte  Mulatto,  near  Predazzo.  m  bout  h 
Tyrol,  but  V.  ChrustschofiF  considers  them  products  of  contact-meta- 

morphism.  .  , 

We  have  dealt  hitherto  more  especially  with  igneous  masses,  Inu 

the  sedimentary  rocks  demand  some  attention. 

The  microscope  enables  us  to  recognise  to  some  extent  the  sourc.'^ 
whence  the  materials  composing  clastic^  rocks  were  derived.  t>'i 
instance,  the  presence  of  quartzes  contahiing  numerous  fluid  mclusion^> 
(especially  those  of  carbonic  dioxide)  and  hair-like  crystals  of  rutil. 
lead  us  to  conclude  they  are  derived  from  granites  or  similar  rock.. 
The  cemented  material  can  also  be  studied  and  its  nature  determmocl. 

■i-The  application  of  the  burning  end  of  a  cigar  to  the  section  is  usually  sufficient 
to  cause  the  biibble  to  disappear.  .  t  7 i.  i.  „pnl  Tipichs- 

'  Petrogi-aphischo  Studien  am  Granit  von  Predazzo,' /<-7ir6.  l.l.geol.  Meiciu 

unsUiIt,  Bd^xxix.  1879,  pp.  805-810. 
5  Greek /cAaffTbs  ^ broken. 
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In  some  loose  sands  and  sandstones  there  has  sometimes  occurred  a 
curious  process  wliich  the  microscope  first  brought  under  notice. 
This  is  the  precipitation  on  the  outer  surface  of  rounded  quartz- 
grains  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  silica,  which  has  been  deposited 
in  crystalline  continuity  with  that  of  the  original  nuclei  (fig.  747). 
The  phenomenon  is  like  that  which  happens 
when  an  irregular  fragment  of  a  crystal  is 
placed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  same 
salt  slowly  evaporating.  Restoration  of  the 
broken  angles  first  takes  place  ;  then  deposi- 
tion goes  on  over  the  whole  exposed  surface, 
in  perfect  optical  and  crystalline  continuity, 
so  as  to  change  a  broken  fragment  into  a 
definite  crystal. 

By  the   microscopical   examination  of 
volcanic  dust  or  ashes  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  constitution  of  the  igneous  mass  *'^th  ^nmcT'^qm^tz"  dt- 
whose  eruption  gave  rise  to  such  material.     posited  on  the  surface. 
Thus  the  ashes  and  dust  which  fell  at  various     (After  Dr.  Sorby.) 
places  after  the  great  Ki-akatoa  eruption 

in  1883  were  found  to  belong  to  an  acid  lava,  a  pyroxene  andesite.^ 
Further,  the  identification  of  glacial  boulders  with  rocks  in  situ, 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  a  microscopical  examination, 
of  their  thin  sections.  The  occurrence  has  accordingly  been  demon- 
strated of  Norwegian  rocks  as  boulders  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
whilst  Swedish  and  Finnish  rocks  are  common  in  the  drift  of  North 
Germany  and  Saxony.  We  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  meta- 
morphism  to  which  all  rock-masses  are  liable. 

The  metamorphism  caused  by  atmospheric  agencies  results  in 
decomposition  and  disintegration.  The  constituents  are,  of  course, 
very  differently  affected,  but  rapidity  of  disintegration  demands  the 
decomposition  of  one  of  the  principal  constituents.  Such  a  con- 
stituent is  felspar,  which  decomposes  under  the  influence  of  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  into  kaolin  ;  while  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  non-aluminous  minerals  are  carbonates,  ferric 
oxide,  and  quartz.  The  minute  accessory  constituents,  such  as  the 
titanium-oxides,  are  not  affected  by  these  agencies,  and  hence  are  to 
be  found  in  all  clays  and  sands. 

Thermal  waters  charged  with  various  substances  are  common  in 
all  volcanic  districts  and  play  their  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
rocks.  In  this  way  a  volcanic  rock  may  become  silicified  through 
the  percolation  of  such  solutions  ;  and  microscopical  examination  has 
shown  that  portions  of  the  Roche  Castle  rock,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
have  had  their  porphyritic  felspars  changed  into  quartz  by  this 
agency.  Whilst  treating  of  the  metamorphosis  caused  by  atmo- 
pheric  agencies,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  a  movement 
is  now  in  progress  to  assist  the  selection  of  building  stones  suitable 
for  public  edifices,  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections  of 

1  See  the  interesting  paper  by  J.  Murray  and  A.  Eenard  on  '  "Volcanic  Ashes  and 
Cosmic  Dust'  in  Niitiirc,  1884,  vol.  xxix.  p.  585. 
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the  rocks  proposed  to  be  employed.  ^  Obviously  an  increase  in  volume 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  decomposition  of  a  constituent,  and  this 
may  seriously  affect  the  stability  of  the  rook  as  a  mass.  , 

The  intrusion  of  an  igneous  rock  has  generally  an  important  i 
influence  on  the  structure  and  mineralogical  composition  of  the 
surrounding  mass,  portions  of  which  it  can  include  and  partially 
dissolve  (contact-metamorphism).  Sections  from  the  junction  of  an 
io-neous  rock  with  one  of  sedimentary  origin  are  highly  interesting. 
The  metamorphism  is  found  to  largely  consist  in  the  development  of 
new  minerals,  such  as  garnets,  andalusite,  mica,  fluorspar,  or  a  new 
crystalline  structure  out  of  non-crystalline  sedimentary  materials. 
The  formation  of  the  new  constituents  points  to  the  action  of  over- 
heated water  and  gases  of  various  nature,  which  accompany  the 
eruption.  Of  very  common  occurrence  is  the  metamorphism  of 
fossiliferous  chalk — which  is  amorphous  carbonate  of  lime— into  a 
marble  consisting  of  crystalline  calcite  in  which  no  trace  of  organic 
life  can  be  discerned.  The  heat  is  often  so  intense  as  to  fuse  sand- 
stones into  a  brownish  glass. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  utility  of  the  micro- 
scope in  questions  relating  to  dynamic  metamorphism,  or  that  due 
to  '  earth- stresses.' 

The  deformation  by  movement  has  sometimes  been  so  enormous, 
that  the  rocks  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphism,  the  original 
structure  being  partially  or  even  wholly  effaced.  Mechanical  energy 
is  of  course  largely  transformed  into  heat ;  hence  under  high  pressure 
plasticity  may  be  produced  in  bodies  which  are  solid  under  ordinary 
circu.mstS'UCGS.  ^ 

Chemical  reactions  must  occur  and  must  entail  the  formation  of 
new  minerals;  for  Spring  »  has  demonstrated  the  truth  that  chemical 
action  can  take  place  under  excessive  pressure  without  the  apphca- 
tion  of  external  heat. 

These  questions  are  now  engaging  wide-spread  attention,  and  we 
may  hope  for  welcome  light  being  cast  upon  the  vexed  subject  of  the 
crystalline  origin  of  the  schists.    These  latter  never  show  any  trace  ot 
glassy  matter,  but  their  structure  often  reminds  one  of  that  ot  plutomc 
rocks    The  opinion  is  daily  gaining  ground  that  some  ot  them  (e.g.  the 
amphibolites)  are  nothing  but  altered  igneous  masses,  an  opmion 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  igneous  rocks  do  pass 
into  schists  under  the  influence  of  dynamic  metamorphism  ihis 
transition  through  molecular  rearrangement  first  received  its  con- 
firmation as  a  truth  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.    Let  us  take,  toi 
instance,  the  case  of  a  felspar-pyroxene  rock.     Under  dynamic 
metamorphism  the  twin  lamellae  of  the  lath-shaped  felspars  become 
bent,  actual  fracture  of  the  crystals  may  occur,  and  Possib  y  re- 
crystallisation  of  the  component  substance  m  sitio ;  the  new  telspar 
being  granular,  will  arrange  itself  approximately  along  the  planes 

The  pyroxene,  which  in  the  case  of  a  dolerite  was  light  chocolate 

1  Cf.  lOoos,  Zeits.  der  deutscJwn  geol.  GeselhcJwft  m^^^  V-  612- 

Tresca,  'Plow  of  Solids,'  Proc.  Imt.  Mech.  Eng.  18,8,  p.  301. 
3  Bull.  Acad.  Belgiquc,  torn.  xlix.  1880  (2),  p.  828. 
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brown,  becomes  altered  into  a  pale  green  constituent,  whose  optical 
characters  prove  it  to  be  hornblende.  This  latter  also  arranges 
itself  so  that  the  longest  diameter  of  the  grain  lies  itself  in  the 
planes  of  schistosity.  Finally  we  obtain  out  of  a  rock,  whose  lighter 
and  darker  constituents  were  distributed  uniformly  through  the 
mass,  one  m  which  the  mineral  components  occur  in  wavy  or 
parallel  layers.  In  conjunction  with  this  transformation  a  migra- 
tion or  concentration  of  certain  substances  is  rendered  possible. 
This  generally  shows  itself  in  the  white  segregation  veins  common  to 
'  moved '  masses.  Molecular  tension  can  always  be  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  optical  anomalies.  The  extinction  shadows  sweep  over 
the  sections  as  the  stage  is  rotated,  a  phenomenon  known  as  undulose 
■extinction.  Strain  eventually  overcomes  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and 
there  occurs  granulation.  The  latter  can  be  defined  as  the  resolution 
of  a  grain,  or  the  edges  of  a  grain,  into  smaller  individuals  no  longer 
in  optical  continuity  with  each  other.  As  a  rule,  this  alteration  is 
■contined  to  quartz  and  felspar,  and  becomes  only  visible  under  crossed 
nicols.  It  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  quartz-felspar  mosaic, 
in  which  secondary  aggregate  any  relics  of  the  original  mineral  will 
lie.  Where  large  grains  of  the  original  constituents  remain,  the  fine 
secondary  aggregate  sweeps  round  them  in  the  manner  characteristic 
■of  fluxion  structure. 

The  quartz-granules  of  metamorphosed  strata  are  sometimes 
observed  to  have  lost  the  fluid  inclusions  so  generally  found  in  the 
quartz-grains  of  old  sedimentary  rocks.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
expulsion  of  such  liquids  is  also  a  result  of  metamorphic  action. 

Secondary  minerals  become  developed  through  the  same  causes. 
Pyroxene  and  olivine  pass  into  hornblende,  lime-soda  felspars  are 
altered  into  albite  (soda-felspar)  and  epidote  &c.  Mica,  both  white 
and  black,  is  generally  developed  along  planes  of  movement,  being 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  felspar  or  the  ferro-magnesian  con- 
stituent.^ 

The  degree  of  metamorphism  is  greatly  influenced  by  chemical 
■composition  and  varies  accordingly.  But  it  must  be  well  understood 
that  metamorphism  does  not  produce  a  radical  change  in  the 
■elementary  chemical  composition.  There  has  ensued  rather  a  re- 
crystallisation  and  a  new  association  of  the  pre-existing  elements 
(Delesse).  The  chemical  constitution  of  a  hornblende  schist  formed 
by  the  metamorphism  of  a  dolerite  is  practically  identical  with  that 
■of  the  dolerite  ;  the  change  has  been  here  more  mineralogical  than 
chemical. 

In  conclusion,  dynamic  metamorphism  causes  sandstones  to  pass 
into  quartzite  or  quartz  schists  ;  when  they  are  felspathic,  into  mica 
schists.  Argillaceous  rocks  are  altered  into  phyllites  &c.;  basic 
igneous  rocks  into  hornblendic,  actinolitic  or  chloritic  schists. 

The  optical  methods  now  in  use  enable  the  petrologist  to  determine 
the  constituents  of  rock-masses  with  astonishing  success.  The  colour 
of  the  mineral  in  transmitted  light,  the  crystallographic  outlines, 

1  Cf.  '  Kecent  Eesearches  in  the  Metamorphism  of  Koolcs,'  by  Dr.  A.  Geikie,  in 
JSlature,\ol.  xxvii.  1882,  p.  121. 
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the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes,  the  polarisation  tints,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  as  also  of  the  true  optical  axes,  all  these, 
with  other  minor  properties,  render  his  determinations  of  real  value. 
A  valuable  test  is  further  that  of  pleochroism,  which  is  well  deve- 
loped in  such  minerals  as  hornblende,  cordierite,  tourmaline  (to. 
This  property  has  been  artificially  produced  in  colourless  crystals  by 
Senarmont. 

Very  important  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  microscope  in 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  known  as  optical  anomalies.  There 
exist  a  large  number  of  minerals  which  show  in  thin-sections  optical 
properties  which  do  not  agree  witli  those  of  the  crystal  system  to 
which  they  belong.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
anomaly  of  double  refraction  in  crystals  of  the  regular  (cubic)  system 
is  that  which  considers  it  as  the  result  of  tension  (Germ.  SjKinnung). 
The  admixture  of  an  isomorphic  substance  can  produce  this  dis- 
turbance in  the  molecular  equilibrium.  Experiment  has  proved  thai 
compression,  strain,  or  other  mechanical  distortion,  may  cause  amor- 
phous bodies  and  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system  to  become 
double-refracting.  A  uniaxial  crystal  becomes  biaxial  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  at  right  angles  to  its  optical  axis,  and  ordinary 
glass  may  be  given  optical  properties  in  the  same  manner. 

Mention  may  well  be  made  here  of  the  anomalies  presented  by 
the  mineral  leucite,  which  is  a  most  important  constituent  of  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  It  crystallises 
apparently  in  beautiful  icositetrahedra  (fig.  748),  and  to  belong  ta 

the  regular  system  should  remain  dark 
under  crossed  nicols,  that  is,  isotropic. 
The  small  crystals  certainly  behave  in 
this  manner,  but  the  large  ones  display 
more  or  less  double  refraction  with  de- 
cided traces  of  twin-lamellte  (fig.  748). 
This  anomaly  was  for  a  long  time  inex- 
plicable, till  Klein  showed  ^  that  such 
crystals  revert  when  heated  to  500°  Q.  to 
a  condition  of  perfect  isotropy,  which 
property  they  again  lose  upon  becoming 
cool.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his 
classical  investigation  is,  that  the  leucite 
Fio.748.-Leucite  showing  twin-  j.^^  crystallised  in  the  regular  sys- 
(Sr°zX?.r  tern  and  that  its  present  optical  condition 

is  owing  to  molecular  change  due  to  the 
reduction  of  temperature  consequent  npon  solidification.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  MM.  Fouque  and  Michel  Levy  have  synthe- 
tically produced  a  leucite  rock,  che  leucites  of  which  possessed  the 
optical  anomalies  described  above. 

The  relation  between  optical  characters  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion has  received  some  degree  of  attention,  and  in  the  case  ot  tlie 
felspar  group  has  been  accurately  determined.  Only  the  'quantitative 

1  For  a  description  of  tlio  so-called  '  Erhitzungs-Mikroskop,'  see  Grotli's  Physi- 
kalischc  Kry stall ographie,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  631. 
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portion  of  the  subject  can  be  dealt  with  liere,  and  we  must  abstain 
from  the  discussion  of  those  minerals  whose  microscopical  appearance 
leads  the  trained  petrologist  to  draw  qualitative  conclusions.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the  dark  reddish  or  violet-brown 
colour  of  some  monoclinic  pyroxenes  is  due,  according  to  Knop,  to 
the  presence  of  a  not  unimportant  quantity  of  titanium  oxide  m  their 
constitution.  This  was  found  in  one  instance  to  be  as  much  as  4-57 
per  cent.,  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  least  elasticity  y  and  the 
vertical  crystallographic  axis  (commonly  called  the  extinction  angle) 
being  also  Very  high.  As  a  rule,  the  extinction  angles  of  all  mono- 
clinic  pyroxenes  are  found  to  vary  between  36°  and  54°.  Hence 
Professor  Tschevmak  concluded  that  this  was  due  to  differences  in 
their  chemical  constitution,  and  suggested  the  varying  amount  of  iron 
as  the  cause.  The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated,  though 
with  poor  success,  by  Wiik,!  ^nd  later  by  Doelter.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  extinction  angle  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  less  in  those 
augites  which  are  poor  in  iron  and  alumina  than  in  those  rich  in 
these  substances.  In  the  case  of  the  hornblendes  the  positive  angle 
of  the  optical  axis  increases,  according  to  Tschermak,  with  the  quantity 
of  iron,  whilst  Wiik  considers  the  extinction  angle  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  alumina.  The  diversity  of  opinion  demands  a 
further  inquiry. 

The  researches  of  the  late  Max  Schuster  have  established  the  im- 
portant fact  that  in  the  normal  plagioclase  felspars,  which  may  be 
considered  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  albite  (Na.2(A1.2)SigO,e)  and 
anorthite  (Ca(Al2)Si.208),  the  optical  and  chemical  characters  stand 
in  the  closest  possible  relations  to  each  other.  Hence,  given  the 
extinction  angle  on  a  known  surface,  the  chemical  constitution  is 
known  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  specific  gravity. 

Strangely  enough,  the  micro-spectroscope  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively used  by  petrologists.  It  has  been  recently  employed  by 
Professor  Orville  Derby  in  the  determination  of  the  presence  of 
monazite  in  Brazilian  sands.  ^  This  mineral  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  didymium,  and  accordingly  gives  the  bands  characteristic 
for  that  element. 

The  discovery  of  the  presence  of  foreign  inclusions  in  all  minera,ls 
has  led  to  a  remarkable  revolution  in  muieral-chemistry.  In  earlier 
days  it  was  customary  to  analyse  a  mineral  without  questioning  its 
purity.  Hence  the  early  analyses  and  the  formulse  developed  there- 
from express  the  actual  constitution  plus  the  inclusions.  Methods 
have  now  been  invented  by  Avhich  the  foreign  matter  can  be  removed. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  diflerence  that  is  usual  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  and  that  of  its  inclusions,  the  so-called 
'  heavy  solutions '  being  employed  for  the  separation.^  Most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  by  such  means.  In  cases  where 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  necessary,  the  apparatus  designed  by  Dr. 

'  '  Cm  flirhfilUindet  mellan  de  opfciska  egenskaperna  ocli  den  kemiska  samman- 
siittninKfiu  lios  pyroxen-  och  omphibol-artema ' — Fiyiska  Vetensk.  Soc.  FiirhdL  vol. 
.xxiv.  1882,  and  vul.  xxv.  1883. 

^  Atiiericaii  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxvii.  1880,  p.  109. 

^  For  theii-  mode  of  preparation  see  Bosenbusch,  Mihroskopische  PhystograpKiCy 
p.  206,  et  scq.    (English  edition  by  Iddings.) 
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P.  Mann  had  better  be  employed.'  It  is  well  to  microscopically 
•examine  the  isolated  substance  before  executing  the  analysis,  for 
the  optical  test  with  polarised  light  is  so  sensitive  as  to  detect  the 
•smallest  impurities.  Also,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bulk  analyses  of 
rocks,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  same  course,  as  by  doing  so  one 
is  often  enabled  to  make  a  qualitative  analysis  with  the  microscope 
alone. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  petrology  is  to  be  found  in  micro- 
chemistry.  ^  Instances  sometimes  occur  where  a  mineral  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined  by  its  optical  characters,  and  in  such 
•cases  micro-chemical  methods  are  resorted  to.  Let  us  suppose  it  is 
desirable  to  see  whether  any  of  the  rock-components  are  silicates 
containing  soda  and  soluble  in  acids.  The  cover-glass  is  accordingly 
removed  and  the  balsam  •  dissolved  in  alcohol.  A  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  over  the  surface,  when,  if  soluble 
silicates  are  present,  gelatinisation  will  take  place.  Upon  allowing 
the  gelatinous  mass  to  evaporate  little  squares  of  salt  will  form  if 
such  a  silicate  is  present.  Sometimes  colouring  substances  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  By  the  treatment  of  a  slide  with  nitric 
acid  a  silicate  like  nepheline  becomes  porous  and  permeable  to 
•anilin  blue,  fuchsin,  &c.  In  the  case  of  nepheline  the  colouring 
matter  cannot  be  washed  out,  and  hence  '  staining '  proves  a  delicate 
-test. 

Where  such  a  course  is  possible,  minute  pieces  of  the  question- 
able minerals  should  be  isolated  and  treated  singly.  There  are  two 
methods  in  use  for  testing  such  particles  micro-chemically.  The 
first  is  that  proposed  by  Bovricky,  who  employed  pure  hydro-fluo- 
silicic  acid  (HaSiFg),  which  attacks  almost  all  rock-forming  minerals. 
The  mineral  particle  is  placed  upon  a  glass  object-holder  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  a  covering  of  Canada  balsam,  and  the 
acid  allowed  to  attack  the  mineral.  After  evaporation  an  examina 
tion  under  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  delicate  ciystals 
of  the  silico-fluorides  of  the  metals  present  in  the  mineral.  The 
nature  of  the  crystals  may  then  be  determined  microscopically. 

The  second  method  is  that  proposed  by  Behrens,  and  mostly 
iollows  the  usual  method  of  chemical  analysis.  The  isolated  particle 
•is  heated  in  a  small  platinum  crucible  with  ammonium  fluoride,  the 
mass  then  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  examined. 
If  calcium  is  present  in  the  mineral  small  crystals  of  gypsum  will 
form.  Other  quantities  are  treated  with  the  ordinary  reagents. 
The  crystalline  products,  which  are  the  result,  can  be  identified  by 
■optical  methods.  It  is  possible  by  Behrens'  tests  to  detect  the 
presence  of  0-0005  mgr.  CaO  in  a  grain. 

I  Neues  Jalri-bnch  fur  Mineralogie,  &:o.BA.  ii.  lS8i,Tp.l';2. 
The  following  works  can  be  consulted  on  this  subject :— E.  Boncky,  J^icmcmj 
■niner  neuen  chemisch-mikroskopischen  Mineral-  und  Gesteinsanahisc,  Prague,  Ibi  /  . 
T.  H.  Behrens,  Mikrochemischo  Methoden  zur  M»;tera?aJ/rt?ysf,  Amsterdam,  issi , 
Haushofer,  Mikroskopische  Bcactionon,  Braunschweig,  1885 ;  Klemeut  et  Ken""- 
Beactions  viicrochiminues  ,)  msiaux,  &c.  Bruxelles,  1880;  Eosenbusch,  MjAvo- 
.^kopische  Physiographic,  vol.  i.  1885,  pp.  195-238  (English  edition  by  Iddmgs) , 
F.  Eutley,  Rock-forming  Mitierals,  London,  1888. 
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In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  protect  the  objective  during  the 
microscopical  examination  with  a  thin  sheet  of  white  mica. 

The  microscope  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the 
science  of  Palaeontology.  The  great  work  on  '  Micro-geology/ 
published  in  1855  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  testifies  to  the  influence 
it  had,  even  at  that  period,  upon  research  of  this  nature. 

The  result  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  lignite  or  fossilised 
wood  and  of  ordinary  coal  is  a  good  example  of  the  value  of  the 
instrument  in  this  interesting  department. 

Specimens  of  fossilised  wood  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete 
preservation  are  found  in  numerous  strata  of  very  different  ages. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  when  the  wood  is  found  to  have  been 
penetrated  by  silica  that  its  organic  structure  is  well  preserved  ; 
but  instances  occur  every  now  and  then  in  which  penetration  by 
carbonate  of  lime  has  proved  equally  favourable.  In  either  case- 
transparent  sections  are  needed  for  the  full  display  of  the  organisa- 
tion ;  but  such  sections,  though  made  with  great  facility  when  lime- 
is  the  fossilising  material,  require  much  labour  and  skill  when  silica 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  Occasionally,  however,  it  has  happened  that 
the  infiltration  has  filled  the  cavities  of  the  cells  and  vessels,  with- 
out consolidating  their  walls  ;  and  as  the  latter  have  undergone 
decay  without  being  replaced  by  any  cementing  material,  the  lignite, 
thus  composed  of  the  internal  '  casts '  of  the  woody  tissues,  is  very 
friable,  its  fibres  separating  from  each  other  like  those  of  asbestos  ; 
and  laminse  split  asunder  with  a  knife,  or  isolated  fibres  separated 
by  rubbing  down  between  the  fingers,  exhibit  the  characters  of  the 
woody  structure  extremely  well  when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 
Generally  speaking,  the  lignites  of  the  Tertiary  strata  present  a 
tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  woods  of  the  existing  period  : 
thus  the  ordinary  structui'e  of  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyledonous- 
stems  may  be  discovered  in  such  lignites  in  the  utmost  perfection  ; 
and  the  peculiar  modification  presented  by  coniferous  wood  is  also- 
most  distinctly  exhibited.  As  we  go  back,  however,  through  the 
strata  to  the  Secondary  period,  we  more  and  more  rarely  meet  with 
the  ordinary  dicotyledonous  structure  ;  and  the  lignites  of  the  earliest 
deposits  of  these  series  are,  almost  universally,  either  gymnosperms  ^ 
or  pahns. 

Descending  into  the  palteozoic  series,  we  are  presented  in  the- 
vast  coal  formations  of  our  own  and  other  countries  with  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  the  world's  history.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  characters  of  the  Ferns,  Sigillarice,  -Lepidodendra,  Cata- 
mites, and  other  kinds  of  vegetation  whose  forms  are  preserved  in 
the  shales  or  sandstones  that  are  interposed  between  the  strata  of 
coal,  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  based  on  their  external  characters  ; 
since  it  is  seldom  that  these  specimens  present  any  such  traces 
of  minute  internal  structure  as  can  be  subjected  to  microscopic 
elucidation.    But  persevering  search  has  I'ecently  brought  to  light 

1  Under  this  head  are  included  the  Cycadem,  along  with  the  ordi«ary  Coniferee, 
or  pine  and  fir  tribe. 
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iiumerous  examples  of  coal-plants  whose  internal  structure  Ls  suf- 
ficiently well  preserved  to  allow  of  its  Ijeing  studied  microscopically  • 
^nd  the  carefid  researches  of  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson  have  shown 
that  they  formed  a  series  of  connecting  links  between  Cryptogamia 
and  flowering  plants,  being  obviously  allied  to  Equisetaceoi,  Lyco- 
2]odiacece,  &c.,  in  the  character  of  their  fructification,  whilst  their 
•stem-structure  foreshadowed  both  the  'endogenous'  and  'exogenous' 
types  of  the  latter. '    Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  any 
definite /orm  in  the  masses  of  decomposed  vegetalale  matter  of  which 
coal  itself  consists,  the  traces  of  structure  revealed  by  the  microscope 
-are  often  sufficient— especially  in  the  ordinary  '  bituminous '  coal- 
not  only  to  determine  its  vegetable  origin,  but  in  some  cases  to 
justify  the  botanist  in  assigning  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
from  which  it  must  have  been  derived  ;  and  even  where  the  stems 
.and  leaves  are  represented  by  nothing  else  than  a  structureless  mass 
of  black  carbonaceous  matter,  there  are  found  diffused  through  this 
-a  multitude  of  minute  resinoid  yellowish  brown  granules,  which  are 
sometimes  aggregated  in  clusters  and  inclosed  in  sacculi ;  and  these 
may  now  be  pretty  certainly  affirmed  to  represent  the  sj^ores,  while 
iihe   sacculi  represent  the   sporangia,  of   gigantic  Lycopodiacea: 
of  the  Carboniferous  flora.     The  larger  the  proportion  of  these 
granules,  the  brighter  and  stronger  is  the  flame  with  which  the  coal 
burns  ;  thus  in  some  blazing  cannel-cosls.  they  abound  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  up  the  greater  proportion  of  their  substance  ; 
whilst  in  anthracite  or  '  stone-coal '  the  want  of  them  is  shown  by 
its  dull  and  slow  combustion.    It  is  curious  that  the  dispersion  ot 
these  resinoid  granules  through  the  black  carbonaceous  matter  is 
sometimes  so  regular  as  to  give  to  transparent  sections  very  much 
-the  aspect  of  a  section  of  vegetable  cellular  tissue,  for  which  they 
have  been  mistaken  even  by  experienced  microscopists  ;  but  this 
resemblance  disappears  under  a  more  extended  scrutiny,  which 
•shows  it  to  be  altogether  accidental:'-' 

Passing  on  now  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  first  cite  some 
parallel  cases  in  which  the  essential  nature  of  deposits  that  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  determined  by  the 
.assistance  of  the  microscope,  and  then  select  a  few  examples  of 
the  most  important  contributions  which  it  has  afforded  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  types  of  animal  life  long  since  extinct.  It  is  an  admitted 
irule  in  geological  science  that  the  past  history  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
interpreted,  so  far  as  may  be  found  possible,  by  the  study  of  the 
•changes  which  are  still  going  on.  Thus,  when  we  meet  with  an 
extensive  stratum  of  fossilised  Diatomacem  m  what  is  iiow  dry 
land,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  silicious  deposit  origm- 
^Uy  kccumulated  either  at  the  bottom  of  a  fresh-water  lake  or  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  just  as  such  deposits  are  formed  at  the 
T)resent  time  by  the  production  and  death  of  successive  generations 
of  these  bodies,  whose  indestructible  casings  accumulate  m  the  lapse 

1  See  his  succession  of  memoirs  on  the  coal-plants  in  the  recent  volnmes  of  the 
•^'l^'/or'notes  upon  methodB  to  be  employed  in  mukinj  preparations  of  coal,  see 
Ilutley,  Si«fZi/ o/iJocA;s,  1884,  p.  71. 
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■of  ages,  so  as  to  form  layers  whose  thickness  is  only  limited  by 
the  time  during  which  this  process  has  been  in  action.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  meet  with  a  limestone  rock  entirely  composed  of 
the  calcareous  shells  of  Foraniinifera,  some  of  them  entire,  others 
broken  up  into  minute  particles  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Fusulina 
limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  the  nummulitic  lime- 
stone of  the  Eocene),  we  interpret  the  phenomenon  by  the  fact 
that  the  dredgings  obtained  from  certain  parts  of  the  ocean-bottom 
■consist  almost  entirely  of  remains  of  existing  Foraminifera,  in  which 
■entire  shells,  the  animals  of  which  may  be  yet  alive,  are  mingled  with 
the  debris  of  others  that  have  been  reduced  to  a  fragmentary  state. 
>Such  a  deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  Orhitolites,  is  at  present 
in  process  of  formation  on  certain  parts  of  the  shores  of  Australia, 
■as  the  Author  was  informed  by  Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  thus  afibrding. 
the  exact  parallel  to  the  stratum  of  Oi-bitolites  (belonging,  as  his  own 
investigations  have  led  him  to  believe,  to  the  very  same  species)  that 
forms  part  of  the  '  calcaire  grossier '  of  the  Paris  basin.  So  in  the 
fine  white  mud  which  is  brought  up  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
sea-bottom  of  the  Levant,  where  it  forms  a  stratum  that  is  continuallj' 
undergoing  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  thickness,  the  microscopic  re- 
searches of  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson '  have  shown,  not  only  that  it 
■contains  multitudes  of  minute  remains  of  living  organisms,  both 
•animal  and  vegetable,  but  that  it  is  entirely  or  almost  wholly  composed 
■of  such  remains.  Amongst  these  are  about  twenty-six  species  of  Dia- 
tomacese  (silicious),  eight  species  of  Poraminifera  (calcareous),  and  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  objects  (fig.  7 49),  consisting  of  calcareous  and 
.silicious  spicules  of  sponges  and  Gorgonice,  and  fragments  of  the 
■calcareous  skeletons  of  echinoderms  and  molluscs.  A  collection  of 
forms  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  Levant  mud,  with  the  exception 
of  the  silicious  Diatomacere,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  '  calcaire 
grossier '  of  the  Paris  basin,  as  well  as  in  other  extensive  deposits  of 
the  same  early  Tertiary  period. 

It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  great  clialk  formation  that  the 
information  afibrded  by  the  microscope  has  been  most  valuable. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  North  Atlantic  sea-bed  has  been  found  to  be  covered  with  an 
'  ooze  '  chiefly  formed  of  the  shells  of  Globigerina;;  and  this  fact,  first 
determined  by  the  examination  of  the  small  quantities  brought  up 
by  the  sounding  apparatus,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  results 
■of  the  recent  exploration  of  the  deep-sea  with  the  dredge;  which 
bringing  up  half  a  ton  of  this  deposit  at  once,  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  surface-film,  but  an  enormous  mass  whose  thickness  cannot 
be  even  guessed  at.  '  Under  the  microscope,'  says  Professor  W^y^■ille 
Thomson  of  a  sample  of  li  cwt.  obtained  by  the  dredge  from  a  depth 
■of  nearly  three  miles,  '  the  surface-layer  was  found  to  consist  cliiefly 
of  entire  shells  of  Globigerina  buUoides,  large  and  small,  and  of  fraov- 
ments  of  such  shells  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  amorphous  calcareous 
matter  in  fine  particles,  a  little  fine  sand,  and  many  spicules,  portions 

1  Mevioirs  of  the  Manchester  Litcrcmj  and  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  vii 
'  Ihc  Depths  of  the  Sea,  \).  no.  ./,>■>". 
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of  spicules,  and  shells  of  liadiolaria,  a  few  spicules  of  sponges,  and  a 
few  frustules  of  diatoms.  Below  the  surface-layer  the  sediment  be- 
comes gradually  more  compact,  and  a  slight  grey  colour,  due  probably 
to  the  decomposing  organic  matter,  becomes  more  pronounced,  while 
perfect  shells  of  Globigerina  almost  disappear,  fragments  become 
smaller  and  calcareous  mud,  structureless,  and  in  a  fine  state  of 


rcaCeouB  spicuie  oi  Gorgonia  ;  K,  L  N,  sihcious  spicules  of  sponges, 
P,  portion  of  prismatic  layer  of  shell  of  Fmna. 

division,  is  in  greatly  preponderating  proportion.  One  can  have  no 
doubt,  on  examining  this  sediment,  that,  it  is  ormed  in  the  mam  b> 
the  accumulation  and  disintegration  of  the  shells  of  G^^ll';'l^'Jl\ 
shells  fresh,  whole,  and  living,  in  the  surface-layer  of  deposit 
and  in  the  lower  layers  dead,  and  gradually  f^^'f^^S^^  of 
decomposition  of  their  organic  cement,  and  by  the  P^^f^^^^/  J;^^ 
layers  above.'    This  white  calcareous  mud  also  contains  m  laige 
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amount  the  '  coccoliths '  and  '  coccosplieres '  formerly  described. 
Now  the  resemljlance  which  this  Glohigerina-m.\x(\,  when  dried,  bears 
to  chalk  is  so  close  as  at  once  to  suggest  the  similar  origin  of  the 
latter ;  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination.  For 
jnany  samples  of  it  consist  in  great  part  of  the  minuter  kinds  of 
Foraminifera,  especially  Glohigerince,  whose  shells  are  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  apparently  amorphous  particles,  many  of  which,  nevertheless, 
present  indications  of  being  the  disintegrated  fragments  of  similar 
shells,  or  of  larger  calcareous  organisms.  In  the  chalk  of  some 
localities  the  disintegrated  prisms  of  Pinna,  or  of  other  large  shells 
of  the  lilce  structure  (as  Inoceraimcs),  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
recognisable  components  ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  again,  the  chief  part 


Fig.  750. — Microscopic  organisms  in  clialk  from  G-ravesend :  a  h  c  d 
Textularia  glohulosa;  c,  e,  e,Botalia  aspera;  f,  Textularia  aciUeata- 
g,  Planidaria  hcxas;  h,  Navicula.  ' 

is  made  up  of  the  shells  of  Cytherina,  a  marine  form  of  entomo- 
stracous  crustacean.    Different  specimens  of  chalk  vary  crreatly  in 
the  proportion  which  the  distinctly  organic  remains  bear  to  the 
amorphous  residuum,  and  which  the  different  kinds  of  the  former 
bear  to  eacia  other  ;  and  this  is  quite  what  might  be  anticipated  when 
we  bear  m  unnd  the  predominance  of  one  or  another  tribe  of  animals 
m  the  several  parts  of  a  large  area  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
from  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  amorphous  component  of 
the  Globtgerina-muA,  that  the  amorphous  constituent  of  chalk  like 
wise  is  the  disintegrated  residuum  of  foraminiferal  shells  But 
further,  the  Globiffeo-ina-nmd  now  in  process  of  formation  is  in  some 
places  literally  crowded  with  sponges  liaving  a  complete  siliciotcs 
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skeleton ;  and  some  of  them  bear  such  an  extraordinarily  close  re- 
semblance, alike  in  structure  and  in  external  form,  to  the  Ventriculites 
which  are  well  known  as  chalk  fossils,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  these  also  live  as  silicious  sponges  on  the  bottom  of  the  creta- 
ceous sea  Finally  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sorby)  the  cocco- 
liths  and  coccospheres  at  present  found  on  the  sea-bottom  are  often 
to  be  discovered  by  the  microscopic  exammation  of  chalk  AU 
these  correspondences  show  that  the  formation  of  chalk  took  place 
a;nder  conditions  essentially  similar  to  those  under  which  the  deposit 
of  Glohigerina-mud  is  being  formed  over  the  Atlantic  sea-bed  at  the 

^^^Tn^ex'^iniiig  chalk  or  other  similar  mixed  aggregation,  whose 
component  particles  are  easily  separable  from  each  other,  it  is  de- 


FiG.  751.-Microscopic  organisms  in  chalk  from  Meudon  seen  paxtly  as 
opaque,  and  partly  as  transparent  objects. 
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sirable  to  separate,  ^vith  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  the  larger  and  < 
Soi^  definitely  organised  bodies  from  the  minute  amorphous  parti  1^ , 
rd  thfmode'of  doing  this  will  ^epend  upon  whethe^^^^^  are  opei  ^^ 
ing  upon  the  large  or  upon  the  small  scale,    ^f,  ^^^^;;X\^errS  a 
of  soft  chalk  should  be  rubbed  to  powdei-  >vith  ^^tei  ^7  ^ 
soft  brush  ;  and  this  water  should  then  be  proceeded  -^^h  a^^^^ 
to  the  method  of  levigation 

Diatomacece.  It  will  usually  be  found  hat  the  first  deposits  con^ 
the  larger  Foraminifera,  fragments  of  shell,  &c.,  and  that  the  smau 

1  ■  Onthe  Organic  Origin  of  the  so-caUed"  Crystalloids"  of  Chalk'in  Ann.Nai. 
mst.  eer.  iii.  vol.  viii.  18G1,  pp.  193-200. 
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Poramiiiifera  and  sponge-spicules  fall  next,  the  fine  amorphous  par- 
ticles remaining  diffused  through  the  water  after  it  has  been  standing 
_for  some  time,  so  that  they  may  be  poured  away.  The  oi'ganisms 
thus  separated  should  be  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  If 
the  smaller  scale  of  preparation  be  preferred,  as  much  chalk  scraped 
fine  as  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife  is  to  be  laid  on  a  drop  of  water 
on  the  glass  slide,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  few  seconds  ; 
the  water,  with  any  particles  still  floating  on  it,  should  then  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  sediment  left  on  the  glass  should  be  dried  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  For  examining  the  structure  of  flints  such 
chips  as  may  be  obtained  with  a  hammer  will  commonly  serve  very 
well,  a  clear  translucent  flint  being  first  selected,  and  the  chips  that 
are  obtained  being  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  turpentine  (which  in- 
creases their  transparence)  ;  those  which  show  organic  structure, 
whether  sponge-tissue  or  xanthidia,  are  to  be  selected  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of  sponge-structure, 
however,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  slicing  and  polishing. 

There  are  various  other  deposits,  of  less  extent  and  importance 
than  the  greai;  chalk-formation,  which  are,  like  it,  composed  in  great 
part  of  microscopic  organisms,  chiefly  mmute  Foraminifera  ;  and  the 
pi-esence  of  animals  of  this  group  may  be  largely  recognised,  by  the 
■assistance  of  the  microscope,  in  sections  of  calcareous  rocks  of 
various  dates,  whose  other  materials  were  fragments  of  corals 
•encrinite-stems,  or  the  shells  of  molluscs.    In  the  formation  of  the 
■coralline  crag  (Tertiary)  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  polyzoaries 
had  the  greatest  share  ;  but  the  Tertiary  limestone  of  which  Paris  is 
chiefly  built  consists  ahnost  exclusively  of  the  shells  of  Miliolida, 
and  is  thus  known  as  miliohte  (millet-seed)  limestone.    In  the  vast 
stratum  of  nummulitic  limestone  which  was  formed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tertiary  period  the  microscope  enables  us  to 
.see  that  the  matrix  in  which  the  large  entire  nummulites  are  im- 
bedded is  itself  composed  of  comminuted  fragments  and  youn»  shells 
of  the  same,  together  with  minuter  Foraminifera.    In  the^Dolitic 
■{Secondary)  formation,  again,  there  are  many  beds  which  are  shown 
by  the  microscope  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  foraminiferal 
shells  ;  and  in  those  portions  which  exhibit  the  '  roe-stone '  arran<Te- 
ment  from  which  the  rock  derives  its  name  (such  as  is  beautifully 
displayed  in  many  specimens  of  Bath  stone  and  Portland  stone),  it 
IS  found  by  microscopic  examination  of  transparent  sections  that 
each  rounded  concretion  is  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres 
formed  by  successive  calcareous  deposits  upon  a  central  nucleus 
which  IS  sometimes  a  foraminiferal  shell.  In  these  and  similar  calca- 
reous formations,  the  entire  materials  of  which  were  obviously  fur- 
nished by  the  accumulation  of  animal  remains,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  all  traces  of  their  origin  are  obliterated  by  'metamorphic ' 
action  ;  and  thus  a  crystalline  marble,  whose  particles  present  not 
the  least  evidence  of  organic  arrangement,  may  have  been  formed  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  chalky,  Oolitic,  or  nummuUtic  limestone  Now 
there  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  vast  mass  of  sub-crystalline 
carboniferous '  Innestone  which  forms  our  coal-basins  has  had  a 
■similar  origm  in  foraminiferal  and  zotiphytic  life,  the  traces  of 
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which  have  been  for  the  most  part  removed  by  the  metamorphic 
action  involved  in  its  upheaval.    For  where  it  has  sustamed  but 
little  disturbance,  the  evidences  of  its  organic  (chiefly  forammiferal) 
oric'in  are  unmistakable.    Thus  in  the  great  plains  of  Russia  there 
are°  certain  bands  of  limestone  of  this  epoch,  varying  m  thickness 
from  fifteen  inches  to  five  feet,  and  frequently  repeated  through  a 
vertical  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  over  very  wide  areas,  which  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  extinct  genus  Fusuhna  Again, 
those  parts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland  which  Jiave 
undergone  least  disturbance  can  be  plainly  shown,  by  the  examina- 
tion of  microscopic  sections,  to  consist  of  the  remams  ot  Eoramiinfera,  . 
Polyzoa,,  fragments  of  corals,  &c.    And  where,  as  not  unfrequently 
hapiDens,  beds  of  this  limestone  are  separated  by  clay  seams,  these  - 
are  found  to  be  loaded  with  '  microzoa '  of  various  kmds,  particularly 
Foraminifera  (of  which  the  Saccamina  has  come  down  to  the  present  l 
time),  and  the  beautiful  polyzoaries  known  as  '  lace-corals 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  Professor  Ehrenberg  s  very  ,- 
remarkable  discovery  that  a  large  proportion  (to  ^aj  the  least)  of  the  - 
green  sands  which  present  themselves  in  various  stratified  deposits, 
from  the  Silurian  epoch  to  the  Tertiary  period,  and  which  m  certa^  . 
ocalities  constitute'  what  is  known  as  the  Greensand  ^0™^^/°^.  (^^^ 
neath  the  chalk),  is  composed  of  the  casts  of  the  interior  of  mmute^ 
shells  o   Foramkiifera  ami  Mollusca,  the  shells  themselves  havmg  : 
ent  ely  disappeared.    The  mineral  material  of  these  casts  has  no^ 
merely  filled  the  chambers  and  their  communicatmg  passages  but  has 
penetrated,  even  to  its  minutest  ramifications  the  canal-system 
Ttl^l^ieZ^^te  skeleton.    The  precise  parallel  to  these  deposi^ 
presents  itself  in  certain  spots  of  the  existmg  sea-bottom,  such  as 
UrXiulhas  bank,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  dredge 
:te>up  laden  with  a  green  . ^^^^^^^^ 

tion  proves  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  'mternal  casts  ot  esistm^ 

^°Ti?  Wever,  in  the  case  of  the  teeth,  the  bones,  and  the  demal 
skeleton  of  vertebrated  animals  that  the  value  of  microscopic  mquirj 
~  IsT  apparent  ;  since  structure  pr^^^^^^^^^ 

characteristics  which  are  subject  to  T;ell-^^f^^^tlXf  of  ?hSe  cha- 
several  classes,  orders,  and  families  that  a  knojM^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

their  value  :-A  rock-formation  extenrls  over  many  ^^^^^  ^ 
whose  mineral  characters  might  justify  its  ^^"^S  ,,i,osc 
the  Old  or  to  the  ^V^- ^^^f  Sandstone  o  hi^^^^^^^^^ 
position  relatively  to  other  strata  is  such  that  Uio 
n  obtaining  e.ddence  from  the  r"lr"'fL:  niLJ  on  which  was 
series.    He°ice  the  only  hope  ot  settling  this  question  0^ 

I  Sec  his  Odontography- 
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■one  of  great  practical  importance,  since,  if  tlie  formation  were  2^ew 
Red,  coal  might  be  expected  to  underlie  it,  ivhilst  if  Old  Red,  no 
reasonable  hope  of  coal  could  be  entertained)  lay  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  organic  remains  which  this  stratum  might  yield  ;  but 
unfortunately  these  were  few  and  fragmentary,  consisting  chiefly  of 
teeth,  which  are  seldom  perfectly  preserved.    Erom  the  gigantic  size 
•of  these  teeth,  together  with  their  form,  it  was  at  first  inferred  that 
they  belonged  to  saiirian  reptiles,  in  which  case  the  sandstone  would 
have  been  considered  as  New  Red  ;  but  mijroscopic  examination  of 
their  intimate  structure  unmistakably  proved  them  to  belong  to  a 
genus  of  fishes  {Dendrodibs)  which  is  exclusively  palaeozoic,  and  thus 
decided  that  the  formation  must  be  Old  Red.    So,  again,  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  certain  fragments  of  teeth  found  in  a  sandstone 
■of  Warwickshire  disclosed  a  most  remarkable  type  of  tooth- structure 
(shown  in  fig.  752),  which 
was  also  ascertained  to 
exist  in  certain  teeth  that 
had  been  discovered  in 
the  '  Keupersandstein  '  of 
Wiirtemberg ;    and  the 
identity  or  close  resem- 
blance of  the  animals  to 
which  these  teeth  belonged 
having  been   thus  esta- 
blished, it  became  almost 
certain  that  the  Warwick- 
shire   and  Wiirtemberg 
sandstones  were  equiva- 
lent formations,  a  point 
•of  much  geological  import- 
ance.   The  next  question 
arising  out  of   this  dis- 
covery was  the  nature  of 
the  animal  (provisionally 
termed  Labyrinthodon,  a 

feature  in  its  dental  structure)  to"  which  these 
They  had  been  referred,  from  external  characters  merely,  to  the 
order  of  saurian  reptiles;  but  it  is  now  clear  that  they  were 
gigantic  salamandroid  Amphibia,  having  many  points  of  relationship 
to  Ceratodus  (the  Australian  'mud-fish'),  which  shows  a  similar, 
though  simpler,  dental  organisation. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Quekett  on  the  minute  structure  of 
hone '  have  shown  that  from  the  average  size  and  form  of  the  lacunar, 
their  disposition  in  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  Haversian 
canals,  and  the  number  and  course  of  the  canaliculi,  the  nature  of 
even  a  minute  fragment  of  bone  may  often  be  determined  with  a 
considerable  approach  to  certainty,  as  in  the  following  examples 
among  many  which  might  be  cited  :  — Dr.  Falconer,  the  distinguished 


Fig.  752. — Section  of  tooth  of  Labijrintliodon. 


name  expressive  of 


the  most 
teeth 


peculiar 
belonged. 


'  See  his  memoir  on  the  '  Comparative  Structure  of  Bone  '  in  the  Trans  Mir-rni 
Soc.  ser.  1.  vol.  ,..  -^  and  the  Catalogao  of  the  Histological  Museum  of  the  Boy! Coif. 


of  Surgeons,  vol. 
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investigator  o£  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Himalayan  region,  and  the 
discove°er  of  the  gigantic  fossil  tortoise  of  the  Sivalik  hills,  having 
met  with  certain  small  bones  about  which  he  was  doubtful,  placed 
them  for  minute  examination  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Quekett, 
who  informed  him,  on  microscopic  evidence,  that  they  might  certainly 
be  pronounced  reptilian,  and  probably  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the- 
tortoise  tribe ;  and  this  determination  was  fully  borne  out  by  other-  | 
evidence,  which  led  Dr.  Falconer  to  conclude  that  they  were  toe- 
bones  of  his  great  tortoise.    Some  fragments  of  bone  were  found, 
many  years  since,  in  a  chalk-pit,  which  were  considered  by  Professor  , 
Owen  to  have  formed  part  of  the  wing-bones  of  a  long-wmged  sea- 
bird  allied  to  the  albatross.    This  determination,  founded  solely  oa. 
considerations  derived  from  the  very  imperfectly  preserved  external^ 
forms  of  these  fi-agments,  was  called  in  question  by  some  other 
palseontologists,  who  thought  it  more  probable  that  these  bones, 
belonged  to  a  large  species  of  the  extinct  genus  Pteroclactylus,  a  flymg- 
lizard  whose  wing  was  extended  upon  a  single  immensely  prolonged 
dic^it.    No  species  of  pterodactyle,  however,  at  all  comparable  to. 
this  in  dimensions,  was  at  that  time  known  ;  and  the  characters- 
furnished  by  the  configuration  of  the  bones  not  bemg  m  any  degree 
decisive,  the  question  would  have  long  remained  unsettled  had  no^ 
an  appeal  been  made  to  the  microscopic  test.    This  appeal  was  so 
decisive,  by  showiiig  that  the  minute  structure  o   the  ^one  m  ques- 
tion corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  pterodactyle  bone,  and  diffeied 
essentially  from  that  of  every  known  bird,  that  no  one  ^^l^JJ  P 
much  reliance  upon  that  evidence  could  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  , 
on  the  matter.    By  Professor  Owen,  however,  the  vahdity  of  that 
determination  was  questioned,  and  the  bone  was  ^^l^^-^^^^^;^; 
be  that  of  a  bird,  until  the  question  was  finally  set  at  rest  and  th 
value  of  the  microscopic  test  triumphantly  confirmed,  by  the  disco^en 
of  undoubted  pterodactyle  bones  of  correspondmg  and  even  of  greate. 
dimensions  in  the  same  and  other  chalk  quarries.  _ 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  sedmients  now  m  course  of 

deposition  on  various  parts  of  the  great  oceanic  f^^^' f^^^J!?^^^^^^^ 
of  the  large  number  of  samples  brought  up  in  the  '  Challengex 

in  as  has  led  to  this  very  remarkable  conclusion— that  the  dcbi^ 
rSulting  from  the  degradation  of  continental  land-masses  are  not 
carr  ed  far  from  their  shores,  being  entirely  absent  from  the  bottom 
oHhe   ocean-basins.    The  sediments   ^/..r.   found  were  n^^^ 
orc^anic  origin,  mainly  consist  of  volcanic  sands  and  ashes,  ^hich  ara 
?oSnd  in  volcanic  a/eas,  and  of  day  that  seems  to  l^^Y^  ^^«!\P 
duced  by  the  disintegration  of  masses  of  P---^  (-^f^r  oc"u  - 
which,  after  long  floating  and  dispersion  by  ^^^'f^f  "J^^.J^f  ,  ^J'^^ 
currents,  have  become  water-logged  and  have  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
As  no  ordinary  silicious  sand  is  found  anywhere  save  m  the  nei 
bourhood  of  continents  and  continenta 

islands  are  the  products  of  local  volcanic  «^tW^,  tins  ab^^^^^^^ 
all  trace  of  submerged  continental  land  .^^^.^J^  S^'icTe^^d  nee 
affords  strong  confirmation  to  the  belief  which  geolog^^^^^^^^ 
has  been  gradually  tending  to  establish  that  the  ^^^''^'^^^^^^ 
which  form   the  existing  land  were  deposited  in  the  miraea 
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neighbourhood  of  pre-existing  land,  whose  degradation  furnished  their 
matei-ials  ;  and  consequently  that  the  oric/inal  disposition  of  the 
great  continental  and  oceanic  areas  was  not  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is.^  Further,  the  microscopic  examination  of  these 
oceanic  sediments  reveals  the  presence  of  extremely  minute  particles, 
which  seem  to  correspond  in  composition  to  meteorites,  and  wliich  there 
is  strong  reason  for  regarding  as  '  cosmic  dust '  pervading  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.  Thus  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the 
study  of  these  deposits  brings  us  in  contact  with  the  greatest 
questions  not  only  of  terrestrial,  but  also  of  cosmical  physics,  and 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  highest  value  for  their  solution. 

1  See  Professor  Geilrie's  lecture  on  '  Geograpliical  Evolution  '  in  tlie  Proc.  Boy. 
Geog.  Soc.  July  1879 ;  also  '  A  Search,  for  Atlantis  witli  the  Microscope,'  by  the  same 
author.  Nature,  1882,  p.  25. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

CBYSTALLISATION.    POLABISATION.  MOLECULAB 
COALESCENCE 

Although  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most  important  applica- 
tions of  the  microscope  are  those  by  which  the  structure  and  actions 
of  organised  beings  are  made  known  to  us,  yet  there  are  many 
mineral  substances  which  constitute  both  interesting  and  beautiful 
objects,  being  remarkable  either  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or 
for  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  or  for  both  combined.  The  natural 
forms  of  inorganic  substances,  when  in  any  way  symmetrical,  are  so 
in  virtue  of  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  molecules  which  is 
termed  crystallisation  ;  and  each  subject  which  crystalHses  at  aU  does 
so  after  a  certain  type  or  plan,  the  identity  or  difference  of  these 
types  furnishing  characters  of  primary  value  to  the  mineralogist. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  crystal  shall  be 
constantly  the  same  for  each  substance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
plan  of  crystallisation  may  exhibit  itself  under  a  great  variety  of 
forms  •  and  the  study  of  these  in  such  minute  crystals  as  are 
appropriate  subjects  for  observation  by  the  microscope  is  not  only 
a  very  interesting  appHcation  of  its  powers,  but  is  capable  of  affoixl- 
ing  some  valuable  hints  to  the  designer.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  crystals  of  snow,  which  belong  to  the  '  hexagonal  system, 
the  basis  of  every  figure  being  a  hexagon  of  six  rays  ;  for  these  rays 
'  become  incrusted  with  an  endless  variety  of  secondary  formations 
of  the  same  kind,  some  consisting  of  thin  lammffi  alone,  others  ot 
solid  but  translucent  prisms  heaped  one  upon  another,  and  others 
gorgeously  combining  laminse  and  prisms  in  the  richest  profusion, 
the  angles  by  Avhich  these  figures  are  bounded  bemg  im^riably  60 
or  1 20°  Beautiful  arborescent  forms  are  not  unfrequently  produced 
by  the  peculiar  mode  of  aggregation  of  incUvidual  crystals ;  of  this 
we  have  often  an  example  on  a  large  scale  on  a  frosted  wmdow  ;  but 
microscopic  crystallisations  sometimes  present  the  same  curious 
phenomenon  (fig.  753).  The  Mineral  Kingdom  Presents  many 
interesting  microscopic  objects  :  avanturine,  lapis  lazuli,  ^^'f  ^alW 
silver,  &c.  make  very  good  specimens  ;  whUstthin  sections  of  gian  t^ 
gabbro,  and  other  rocks  of  the  more  or  less  regularly  crystaUine 

1  Glaishcr  on  '  Snow-cryatals  in  18B5,'  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Sci.  vol.  iii.  1855, 
p.  179. 
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structure,  also  of  agate,  arragonite,  pieclmontite,  zeolite,  and  other 
minerals,  are  very  beautiful  objects  for  the  polariscope. 

The  actual  process  of  the  formation  of  crystals  may  be  watched 
under  the  microscope  with  the  greatest  facility,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  lay  on  a  slip  of  glass,  previously  warmed,  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  salt,  and  to  incline  the  stage  in  a  slight  degree,  so  that 
the  drop  shall  be  thicker  at  its  lower  than  at  its  upper  edge.  The 
crystallisation  Avill  speedily  begin  at  the  upper  edge,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  liquid  to  solid  is  most  quickly  reduced  by  evaporation,  and 
will  gradually  extend  downwards.    If  it  should  go  on  too  slowly, 
or   should   cease  altogether,  whilst  yet   a  large   proportion  of 
the  liquid  remains,  the  slide  may  be  again  warmed,  and  the  part 
already  solidified  may  be  re-dissolved,  after  which  the  process  will 
recommence  with  increased  rapidity.    This  interesting  spectacle 
may  be  watched  under  any  microscope,  but  the  instrument  specially 
designed  by  O.  Lehmann'  is  particularly  adapted  to  studies  of  this 
kind.    The  degree  of  heat  can  be  varied  at  will.    The  phenomena 
become  far  more  striking,  however, 
when  the  crystals,  as  they  come  into 
being,  are  made  to  stand  out  bright 
upon  a  dark  ground,  by  the  use  of 
the  spot  lens,  the  paraboloid,  or  any 
other  form  of  black-ground  illumi- 
nation ;  still  more  beautiful  is  the 
spectacle  when  the  polarising  appa- 
ratus is  employed,  so  as  to  invest 
the  crystals  with  the  most  gorgeous 
variety  of  hues. 

By  chemically  precipitating  crys- 
talline products  under  the  micro- 
scope we  can  obtain  a  still  deeper 
insight  into  the  crystallisation  pro- 
cess. One  of  the  earliest  workers 
•at  this  subject  was  Link  in  1839. 
He  observed  that  the  precipitates  753.— Crystallised  silver, 

lirst  appeared  in  the  form  of  very 

minute  liquid  globules,  which  ran  together  and  eventually  by  almost 
insensible  gradations  passed  into  the  solid  and  crystalline  condition. 
In  fact,  the  deposition  of  crystalline  precipitates  out  of  solutions 
seems  mostly  to  occur  in  this  way.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  good 
instance  of  this,  the  liquid  globules  finally  arranging  themselves 
into  the  little  rhombohedra  peculiar  to  the  substance.  On  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  slide  during  the  solidification  depend 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals.  Thus  santonine,  when 
crystallising  rapidly  on  a  very  hot  plate,  forms  large  crystals 
radiating  from  centres  without  any  undulations  ;  when  the  heat  is 
less  considerable  the  crystals  are  smaller,  and  show  concentric 
waves  of  very  decided  form  (fig.  754)  ;  but  when  the  slip  of  glass  is 
cool  the  crystals  are  exceedingly  minute.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  Mr.  R.  Thomas  2  succeeded,  by  keeping  the  slide  at  a 

^  '  Ueber  Krystallanalyse,'  Fogg.  Ann.  Bd.  xiii.  1S81,  pp.  C0(i-522. 

-  See  his  paper  '  On  the  Crystallisation  at  various  temperatures  of  the  Double 
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temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°,  in  obtaining  most  singular  and 
beautiful  forms  of  sjnral  crystallisation,  such  as  that  represented  in 
fic/.  755.  Mr.  Slack  has  shown  that  a  great  variety  of  spiral  and 
curved  forms  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  salts,  or  salicine,, 
santonine,  &c.  in  water  containing  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  colloid 
silica.  The  nature  of  the  action  that  takes  place  may  be  under- 
stood by  allowing  a  drop  of  the  silica  solution  to  dry  upon  a  slide  j 
the  result  of  which  will  be  the  production  of  a  complicated  series  of 
cracks,  many  of  them  curvilinear.  When  a  group  of  crystals  in  for- 
mation tend  to  radiate  from  a  centre,  the  contractions  of  the  silica 


will  often 


them  a  tangential  pull.    Another  action  of  the 


silica  is  to  uitroduce  a  very  slight  curling  with  just  enough  eleva- 


FlG.  754.— Eadiating  crystallisation  of  santonine. 
tion  above  the  slide  to  exhibit  fragments  of 

is  iUuminated  with  Powell  and  Lealand's  modification  of  Piofes so. 
Smith's  dark-ground  illuminator  for  high  powers,  and  viewed  with 
a  Hh  obiective  With  crystalline  bodies  these  actions  add  to 
Le^  vaSy  of  colours  to  be  obtamed  with  the  Polanscope  he 
best  sUdes^exhibiting  a  series  of  tertiary  tints.  J^^^y  niter^^^^^^^^^ 
results  may  often  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  two  o  moie  salt  , 
and  some  of  the  double  salts  give  forms  o  peculiar  beaiv^y.  a  Leh^ 
mann  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  department  ;  but  lefe^^^^^^^^^^ 
must  be  had  to  his  papers  in  the  '  Zeitschnft  fur  I'^^y 
for  a  description  of  the  phenomena  such  mixtures  exhibit,    ihe  toi 

Intellectual  Observer,  \o\.  VI.  ISGa  V.  iS I.  .„„„vot;mi  of  Crvstals  for  the 

■  '  On  the  Employment  of  Colloid  Silica  in  the  preparation  of  Crystals 
Polariscope,'  in  Monthly  Micros.  Juurn.  v.  p.  50. 
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lowing  list  specifies  the  salts  and  other  substances  whose  crystalline 
forms  are  most  interesting.  When  these  are  viewed  with  polarised 
light  some  of  them  exhibit  a  beautiful  variety  of  colours  of  their 
own,  whilst  others  require  the  interposition  of  the  selenite  plate  for 
the  development  of  colour.  The  substances  marked  cl  are  distin- 
guished by  the  curious  property  termed  dichroism,  which  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  specially  investigated  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster.  This  property  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  different 
colours  by  these  crystals,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  transmitted  through  them,  a  crystal  of  chloride  of  plati- 
num, for  example,  appearing  of  a  deep  red  when  the  light  passes 
along  its  axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  when  the  light  is  transmitted  ia 
the  opposite  direction,  with  various  intermediate  shades.  It  is  only 
possessed  by  doubly  refracting  substances  ;  and  it  depends  on  the 


Fig.  755. — Spiral  crystallisation  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

absorption  of  some  of  the  coloured  rays  of  the  light  which  is  polar- 
ised during  its  passage  through  the  crystal,  so  that  the  two  pencils 
formed  by  double  refraction  become  differently  coloured,  the  degree 
of  difference  being  regulated  by  the  inclination  of  the  incident  ray 
to  the  axis  of  double  refraction. 


Acetate  of  Copper,  d 
„  Manganese 
„  Soda 
„  Zinc 

Alum 

Arseniate  of  Potass 
Asparagine 
Aspartic  Acid 
Bicarbonate  of  Potass 
Bichromate  of  Potass 
Bichloride  of  Mercury 
Binoxalate  of  Chromium  and 
Potass 


Bitartrate  of  Ammonia 
„  Lime 
„  Potass 
Boracic  Acid 
Borate  of  Ammonia 

„       Soda  (borax) 
Carbonate  of  Lime  (from  mine  of 
horse) 

„  Potass 
,,  Soda 
Chlorate  of  Potass 
Chloride  of  Barium 
„  Cobalt 
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Cliloride  of  Copper  and  Ammonia 

„       Palladium,  d 

„  Sodium 
Cholesterine 
Chromate  of  Potass 
Cinchonoidine 
Citric  Acid 
Cj'anide  of  Mercury 
Hippuric  Acid 
Hypermanganate  of  Potass 
Iodide  of  Potassium 

,,  Quinine 
Mannite 
Margarine 
Murexide 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia 
„  Barytas 
,,  Bismuth 

Copper 
„  Potass 
„  Soda 
„  Strontian 
■  „  Uranium 
Oxalic  Acid 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia 
„  Chromium 
„       Chromium  and  Ammonia, 
„       Chromium  and  Potass,  d 
„  Lime 
„  Potass 
„  Soda 
Oxalurate  of  Ammonia 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  remarkably  beautiful  speci- 
men of  crystaUisation  develops  itself,  which  the  observer  desires  to 
keep  for  display.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  the  air  ;  and  Mr.  Warrington  recommends  castor  oil  as  the 
best  preservative.  A  small  quantity  of  this  should  be  poured  on 
the  crystallised  surface,  a  gentle  warmth  apphed,  and  a  thm  glass 
<;over  then  laid  upon  the  drop  and  gradually  pressed  down  ;  and 
after  the  superfluous  oH  has  been  removed  from  the  margin  a  coat 
of  gold-size  or  other  varnish  is  to  be  applied.  Although  most  of  the 
objects  furnished  by  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  which  are 
.advantageously  shown  by  polarised  light,  have  been  already  noticed 
in  their  appropriate  places,  it  will  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  the 
principal,  with  some  additions. 

Polyzoaries 

Tongues  (Palates)  of  Gasteropods 

mounted  in  balsam 
Cuttle-lish  bone 
Scales  of  Fishes 
Sections  of  Egg-shells 
„  Hairs 
Quills 
„  Horns 
„        of  Shells 
Skin 
Teeth 

,        Tendon,  longitudinal 


Phosphate  of  Anuuoiiia 

„  Aiiimoniaco-Magnesian 

(triple,  of  urine) 
„        Lead,  d 
,,  Soda 
Platino-chloride  of  Tballinm 
Platino-cyanide  of  Ammonia,  d 
Prussiate  of  Potass  (red) 

(yellow) 

Quinidine 

Salicine 

Saliginine 

Santonine 

Stearine 

Sugar 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
„  Cadmium 
Copper 

„        Copper  and  Ammonia 
„         Copper  and  Magnesia 
„        Copper  and  Potass 
Iron 

,,        Iron  and  Cobalt 

Magnesia 
„  Nickel 
„  Potassa 
,,  Soda 
Zinc 
Tartaric  Acid 
Tartrate  of  Soda 
Uric  Acid 
Urate  of  Ammonia 
Soda 


Vegetable 

Cuticles,  Plairs,  and  Scales,  from  Leaves 
Fibres  of  Cotton  and  Flax 
Eaphides 

Spiral  cells  and  vessels 
Starch-grains 

Wood,  longitudinal  sections  of,  mounted 
in  balsam 

Animal 

Fibres  and  Spicules  of  Sponges 
Polypidoms  of  Hydrozoa 
Spicules  of  Gorgoniffi 
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Molecular  Coalescence. — Remarkable  modifications  are  shown 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  crystallisable '  substances,  when  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  inorganic  particles  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain 
kinds  of  organic  matter  ;  and  a  class  of  facts  of  great  interest  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  formation  of  various  calcified  struc- 
tures in  the  bodies  of  animals  was  brought  to  light  by  the  ingenious 
researches  of  IMr.  Eainey,  ^  whose  method  of  experimenting  essentially 
consisted  in  bringing  about  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  lime 
contained  in  gum-arabic  by  the  agency  of  subcarbonate  of  potash. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  spheroidal  concretions  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  progressively  increase  in  diameter  at  the  expense  of  an 
amorphous  deposit  which  at  first  intervenes  between  them,  two  such 
spherules  sometimes  coalescing  to  produce  '  dumb-bells,'  whilst  the 
coalescence  of  a  larger  number  gives  rise  to  the  mulberry -Hke  body 
shown  in  fig.  756,  b.  The  particles  of  such  composite  spherules 
appear  subsequently  to  undergo  rearrangement  according  to  a  definite 
plan,  of  which  the  stages  are  shown  at  c  and  d  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
plan  that  the  further  increase  takes  place,  by  which  such  larger  con- 
cretions as  are  shown  at  a,  a  are  gradually  produced.  The  struc- 
ture of  these,  especially  when  examined  by  polarised  hght,  is  found 
to  correspond  very  closely  with  that  of  the  small  calculous  concre- 
tions which  are  common  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and  which  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  have  a  matrix  of  cellular  structure.  The 
small  calcareous  concretions  termed  otoliths,  or  ear-stones,  found 
in  the  auditory  sacs  of  fishes,  present  an  arrangement  of  their  par- 
ticles essentially  the  same. 
Similar  concretionary  spher- 
oids have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the 
skin  of  the  shrimp  and  other 
imperfectly  calcified  shells 
of  Crustacea ;  they  occur 
also  in  certain  imperfect 
layers  of  the  shells  of  Mol- 
lusca  ;  and  we  have  a  very 
good  example  of  them  in 
the  outer  layer  of  the  en- 
velope of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  '  soft  egg,'  or  an 
'egg  without  shell,' the  cal- 
careous deposit  in  the  fibrous 
matting  already  described 
being  here  insufficient  to 
solidify  it.  In  the  external  layer  of  an  ordinary  egg-shell,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  concretions  have  enlarged  themselves  by  the  pro- 
gressive accretion  of  calcareous  particles,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
layer,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  polygonal  plates  resembling  those 

1  See  his  treatise  '  On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Shells  of  Animals,  of  Bone 
and  of  several  otiier  strnctures,  by  a  process  of  Moloonhir  Coalescence,  demonstrable 
in  certain  artificially  formed  products,'  1858;  and  his  '  Furtlier  Experiments  and 
Observations '  in  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Sci.  n.s.  vol.  i.  18G1,  p.  23, 
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of  a  tessellated  pavement.  In  the  solid  '  shells '  of  the  eggs  of  the  I 
•ostrich  and  cassowary  this  concretionary  layer  is  of  considerable 
thickness  ;  and  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  sections  of  it  are  very 
interesting  objects,  showing  also  beautiful  effects  of  colour  under  polar- 
ised liglit.°  And  from  the  researches  of  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson 
on  the  scales  of  fishes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
calcareous  deposit  which  they  contain  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan. 

This  line  of  inquiry  has  been  contemporaneously  pursued  by 
Professor  Harting,  of  Utrecht,  who,  working  on  a  plan  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Rainey  (viz.  the  slow  precipitation 
insoluble  salts  of  lime  in  the  presence  of  an  organic  '  colloid '), 
has  not  only  confirmed  but  greatly  extended  his  results,  showing 
that  with  animal  colloids  (such  as  egg-albumen,  blood-serum,  or  a 
solution  of  gelatine)  a  much  greater  variety  of  forms  may  be  thus 
produced,  many  of  them  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  calcareous  | 
structures  hitherto  known  only  as  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
of  various  classes.    The  mode  of  experimenting  usually  followed  by 
Professor  Harting  was  to  cover  the  hollow  of  an  ordinary  porcelam 
plate  with  a  layer  of  the  organic  Uquid  to  the  depth  of  from  0-4  to 
<)-6  of  an  inch,  and  then  to  immerse  in  the  border  of  the  liquid, 
but  at  diametrically  opposite  points,  the  soHd  salts  intended  to  act 
on  one  another  by  double  decomposition,  such  as  muriate,  mtrate, 
or  acetate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  ;  so  that,  bemg 
very  <^radually  cUssolved,  the  two  substances  may  come  slowly  to  act 
upon  "each  other,  and  may  throw  down  their  precipitate  m  the  midst 
of  the  '  coUoid.'    The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass, 
and  left  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  ;  when  there 
bec^ins  to  appear  at  various  spots  on  the  surface  minute  points  re- 
flecting liaht,  which  gradually  increase  and  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a 
crust  that  comes  to  adhere  to  the  border  of  the  plate  ;  whUst  another 
portion  of  the  precipitate  subsides,  and  covers  the  bottoni  of  the 
plate.    Round  the  two  spots  where  the  salts  are  placed  m  the  first 
instance  the  calcareous  deposits  have  a  different  character  ;  so  that 
in  the  same  experiment  several  very  distinct  products  are  generally 
obtained,  each  in  some  particular  spot.    The  lengtli  of  time  requisite 
is  found  to  vary  with  the  temperature,  being  generally  from  two  to 
eight  weeks.    By  the  introduction  of  such  a  co  ouring  matter  as 
madder,  logwood,  or  carmine,  the  concretions  ^^^e  the  hue  of  tl^ 
one  employed.    When  these  concretions  are  treated  ^^thjiilute 
acid,  so  that  their  calcareous  particles  are  wholly  ^lissolved  out 
there  is  found  to  remain  a  basis  substance  which  presei'ves  the  form 
of  each  •  this  which  consists  of  the  '  colloid  somewhat  modified,  is 
termed  by  Harting  calco-globuline.    Besides  the  globular  conci-etions 
w^th  the'^peculiar^onceitric  and  -diatmg  arnangement  obtain^^ 
by   ?Tr.  Rainey  (fig.  756),  Professor  Halting  obtained  a  gi^t 
viiety  of  forms  bearing  some  resemb  ance  to  the  f^llo^^^^g  ;  1, 
'  discoliths '  and  '  cyatholiths  '  of  Pi^^fessor  Huxley.    2  The  tuber 
culated  '  spicules  '  of  ^^^yo-^^^^^^^^^ 

mantle  of  some  species  of  Dorin.  6  ijameiia.  oi  pi  »  ,  f 
substance,'  which'are  very  closely  imitated  by  f ^'"fj/.^^^^^V; 
flattened  polyhedra,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  'colloid.    4.  ihe 
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spheroidal  concretions  which  form  a  sort  of  rudimentary  shell  within 
the  body  of  Limax.  5.  The  sinuous  lamellre  which  intervene  between 
the  parallel  plates  of  the  '  sepiostaire  '  of  the  cuttle-fish,  the  imitation 
of  this  being  singularly  exact.  6.  The  calcareous  concretions  that 
give  solidity  to  the  '  shell '  of  the  bird's  egg,  the  semblance  of  which 
Professor  Harting  was  able  to  produce  in  situ  by  dissolving  away 
the  calcareous  component  of  the  egg-shell  by  dilute  acid,  then  im- 
mersing the  entire  egg  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  transferring  it  thence  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potass,  with  which,  in  some  cases,  a  little  phosphate  of 
soda  was  mixed. '  Other  forms  of  remarkable  regularity  and  definite- 
ness,  differing  entirely  from  anything  that  ordinary  crystallisation 
would  produce,  but  not  known  to  have  their  parallels  in  living  bodies, 
have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Harting.  Looking  to  the  relations 
between  the  calcareous  deposits  in  the  scales  of  fishes  and  those  by 
which  bones  and  teeth  are  solidified,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  principle  of  '  molecular  coalescence '  is  applicable  to  the  latter, 
iis  well  as  to  the  former  ;  and  that  an  extension  and  variation  of  this 
method  of  experimenting  would  throw  much  light  on  the  process  of 
ossification  and  tooth  formation.  The  inquiry  has  been  further  pro- 
secuted by  Dr.  "VV.  M.  Ord,  with  express  reference  to  the  formation 
of  urinary  and  other  calculi."^ 

Micro-chemistry  of  Poisons.— By  a  judicious  combination  of 
microscopical  with  chemical  research,  the  application  of  reagents 
may  be  made  effectual  for  the  detection  of  poisonous  or  other  sub- 
stances in  quantities  far  more  minute  than  have  been  previously 
supposed  to  be  recognisable.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Woi-mley  ^ 
that  micro-chemical  analysis  enables  us  by  a  very  few  minutes'  labour 
to  recognise  with  unerring  certainty  the  reaction  of  the  -^-^i^^th  part 
of  a  grain  of  either  hydrocyanic  acid,  mercury,  or  arsenic  ;  and  that 
in  many  other  instances  we  can  easily  detect  by  its  means  the  presence 
of  very  minute  quantities  of  substances,  the  true  nature  of  which 
could  only  be  otherwise  determined  in  comparatively  large  quantity, 
and  by  considerable  labour.  This  inquiry  may  be  prosecuted,  how- 
ever, not  only  by  the  application  of  ordinary  chemical  tests  under 
the  microscope,  but  also  by  the  use  of  other  means  of  recognition 
which  the  use  of  the  microscope  afibrds.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that 
by  the  careful  sublimation  of  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid,  the  subli- 
mates being  deposited  upon  small  discs  of  thin  glass,  these  are  dis- 
tinctly recognisable  by  the  forms  they  present  under  the  microscope 
(especially  the  binocular)  in  extremely  minute  quantities  ;  and  that 
the  same  method  of  procedure  may  be  applied  to  the  volatile  metals 
mercury,  cadmium,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  some  of  their  salts  and 
to  some  other  volatile  bodies,  as  sal-ammoniac,  camphor,  and  sulphur 
The  method  of  sublimation  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  vegetable 

1  See  Prof.  Harting's  Becherches  do  Morphologic  sijntMtiquc  sur  la  production 
arlificielle  dc qiiclqii.es Formations  Calcaircs  Inorrianiques,piMiees par  I'Acaddmie 
Jloi/alo  Neorlundaiae  dcs  Scir.nces,  Amsterdam,  1872  ;  and  Quart.  Joum  Micros 
Sci.  xii.  p.  lla. 

2  See  his  ti  patisp  0«  the  Influence  of  Colloids  xipon  Crystalline  Form  and 
Cohesion,  London,  1879. 

3  Micro-chemistry  0/  Poisons. 
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alkaloids,  such  as  morphine,  strychnine,  veratrine,  &c.  And  subse- 
quently it  was  shown  that  the  same  method  could  be  further  ex- 
tended to  such  animal  products  as  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
and  of  urine,  and  to  volatile  and  decomposable  organic  substances 
o'enerally.  By  the  careful  prosecution  of  micro-chemical  inquiry, . 
especially  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  (where  admissible),  the 
detection  of  poisons  and  other  substances  in  very  minute  quantity 
can  be  accomplished  with  a  facility  and  certainty  such  as  were 
formerly  scarcely  conceivable. 
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TABLE  OF  BEFBAOTIVE  INDICES 

(Suitable  for  experiment  and  study  for  oUaining  media  for  momling,and  supplying  con 
siiisiances  for  homogeneous  lens  systems.) 


Substance 
Water  . 
SaKva  . 
Sea-water  . 
Human  blood 
Alum  (sat.  sol.) 
Ether  (50°  Fahr.) 
Albumen 
Absolute  Alcohol 
Oil  of  Ambergris 
Salt  (sat.  sol.)  . 
Fluor  Spar  . 
Spermaceti  (melted) 
Bees-wax  (melted) 
Oil  of  Olives  (sp.  gr.  0'913) 
Borax  . 

Naphtha     .       .  ■ 
Oil  of  Tm-pentine  (sp.  gr.  -885) 
Oil  of  Linseed  (sp.  gr.  ■932) 
Castor  Oil  . 
Bees-wax  (cold)  . 
Chloride  of  Tin  . 
Spermaceti  (cold) 
Oil  of  Cinnamon . 
Oil  of  Cedar 
Gum  Arabic 
Dammar 
Oil  of  Cloves 
Sugar  . 
Felspar 
Cedrene 

Canada  Balsam  . 
Oil  of  Fennel 
Rock  Crystal 
Eock  Salt  (sp.  gr.  2-143) 
Nitro-benzene 
Styrax . 
Benzylaniline 
Methyldiphenylamine 
Balsam  of  Tolu  . 
Oil  of  Cassia 
Quinoline  . 

Tourmalin  (ordinary  ray) 
Iceland  Spar  (ordinary  ray) 
Monobromide  of  Naphthalin 
Bromide  of  Antimony 
Piperine     .       .       •  • 


Eefractive  Index 
/Lt  n  =1-333 
IX  E  1'339 
IX  35  1-343 
IX  E  1-354 
H  E  1-356 
IX  D  1-359 
IX  E  1-36 
IX  D  1-366 
IX  E  1-368 
IX  E  1-375 
IX  E  1-436 
fji  E  1-444 
At  E  1-453 
fx  E  1-470 
IX  E  1-475 
M  E  1-475 
M  E  1-478 
D  1-482 
M  E  1-487 
IX  E  1-492 
IX  B  1-503 
IX  E  1-503 
IX  E  1-508 
H  D  1-510 
AiE  1-512 
Ai  „  1-520 
IX  J,  1-530 
/x  I,  1-535 
IX  E     1-536  to  1-764 
IX  D  1-539 
IX  D  1-540 
IX  B  1-544 
M  „  1-547 
H  n  r565 
fi  p  1-558 
M  I,  1-582 
IX  r,  1-611 
M  D  1-616 
IX  p  1-618 
fx  E    1-626  to  1-64- 
fx  n  1-633 
„  1-636 
IX  E  1-654 
M  D  1-657 
(approximately)  m  d  1-680 
fi  p  1-684 
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Bisulphide  of  Carbon 
Quinidine  . 
Zircon\ 

Carbonate  of  Lead 
Borate  of  Lead  . 
Sulphur  (melted) 
Phosphorus  . 
Realgar  (artificial) 
Diamond  (sp.  gr.  3-4) 
Chromate  of  Lead 


(approximately)  (j-  d 

•  E 
• 

.  M  A 
• 
. 

•  Mb 

•  E 

•  M  D 


1-687 
1-700 

1-782  to  2-015 
1-81  to  2-08 

1-  866 

2-  148 
2-224 
2-549 
2-47 

2-50  to  2-97 


Glass 


Crown  

.    M  D 

1-51  to  1-53 

Plate   

.    M  D 

1-516 

FUnt  

•  y-  D 

1-54  to  1  62 

Dense  Flint  .... 

.    M  D 

1-650 

Extra  Dense  Flint 

■  H-  D 

1-710 

/Boro-silicate  Crown  , 

.    IJ.  D 

1-51 

Phosphate  Crown 

•    M  D 

1-51  to  1-56 

Barium  Silicate  Crown 

.    M  D 

1-54  „  1-60 

Boro-silicate  Flint 

.    M  D 

1-55  „  1-57 

Borate  Flint  .... 

•    M  D 

1-55  „  1-68 

Barium  Phosphate  Crown  . 

.    M  D 

1-57  „  1-59 

I  Very  heavy  SiUcate  Flint  . 

• 

]-96 

Glass  of  Antimony 

.    M  D 

2-216 

I.030 
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TABLE  OF  ENGLISH  MEA8UBES  AND  WEIGHTS,  WITH  THEIB 
ME  TBICAL  E  Q  UIVALENTS 

The  following  are  calculated  from  the  values  of  the  metre,  determined 
by  Col  Clarke,  R.E.  (1867),  as  equal  to  39-370432  inches ;  and  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62°  F.  found  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chaney  (1890)  to  be 
equal  to  62-278601  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Length 

jj^^g]^  =  2-53998  Centknetres. 

Foot  =  12  inches  '.   =3-04797  Decimetres. 

Yard  =  3  feet  =  -91439  Metre. 

Fathom  =  2  yards  =  1"82878  „ 

Pole  =  5i  yards  =5-02915  Metres. 

Cham  =  4  poles  =2-01166  Decametres. 

Fmiong  =  10  chains  =  2-01166  Hectometres. 

MUe  =  8  furlongs  =  1-60933  Kilometre. 

Superficies 

Square  Inch   =  6-45148  Square  Centmietres. 

^  =    -00645  MiUiare. 

Foot  =  144  Square  Inches  =    -92901  „ 
"     Yard  =  9         „     Feet    =  8-36112  Milhares. 
"  =    -83611  Centiare. 

Perch  =  30i      „     Yards  =  2-52924  Declares. 
Rood  =  40  Perches    .    .    =  10-11696  Ares. 
Acre  =  4  Roods    .    .    .    =40-46784  „ 

Volume 

Cubic  Inch   =      -01638  MiUistere. 

■p^Q^'        =  1728  Cubic  Inches  =  2-83161  Centisteres. 

"     Yard  =  27        „    Feet    =  7-64534  Decisteres. 


Minmi,  n\  . 
Drachm,  f  5 
Ounce,  f  3 
Puat,  0  . 
GaUon,  C 


Gill  . 

Pmt. 

Quart 

Gallon 

Pecks 

Bushel 

Quarter 


Capacity 
Apothecaries' 
•05920  Cubic  Centimetre  or  Millihtre. 
=  60  111=    3-55209     „    Centmietres  or  MUUlitres. 

f  k=  28-41671     „  „         =2-84167  Centihtres. 

=  20  f  i  =  568-33415     „  „         =  5;68334  DecUitres. 

=  8  0  =    4-54667      „     Decmaetres,  Millisteres,  or  Litres 

Imjperial 

=  142-08354  Cubic  Centimetres  =  1-42083  Decilitre. 

U   gili;    1568-33415     „  .„  =^:^f^^^'ft'' 

-2   nints  =    1-13667     „    Decmietre,  Millistere,  or  Litie. 

'=t  Juarts=    4-54667     „     Decimetres,!Millisteres,  or  Litres 

=  2  gallons  =    9-09335  ,, 

=  4  pecks    =    3-63733  Decalitres. 

=  8  bushels  =    2-90986  Hectolitres. 
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Grain,  gr.  . 
Scrapie,  9 . 
Drachm,  5 
Oimce,  §  . 
Poimd,  lb. 


Drachm,  dr.  .  . 
Oimce,  oz.  .  .  . 
Poimd,  lb.  ... 
Quarter,  qr.  .  .  . 
Himdredweight,  ewt. 
Ton  


Weight 
ApothecM-ies' 

 =  6-48799  Centigrammes. 

=    20  gr.  =  1-297G0  Gramme. 
=  3  3=    60  gr.  =  3-89280  Grammes. 
■■  85=  480  gr.  =  3-11424  Decagrammes.  ■ 

12  5  =  5760  gr.  =  3-73708  Hectogi-ammes. 

Avoirdu23ois 

.    .    =  27-34375  gr.  =  1-77406  Gramme. 
=  16  dr.  =       437-5  gi-.  =  2-83850  Decagrammes. 
=  16oz.  =       7000  gr.  =  4-54160  Hectogrammes. 

=  28  lb  =  12-71647  Kilogrammes. 

=  4  qr  =  1-01732  Centner. 

=  20  cwt  =  1-01732  Tonnean. 


1  lb.  Avoirdupois  =  -822857  lb.  Troy  or  Apothecaries'. 
1  lb.  Troy  or  Apothecaries'  =  1-21527  lb.  Avoirdupois. 

TABLE  OF  METBIO  MEA8UBES  AND  WEIGHTS,  WITH  THEIB 
.  ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS 

The  metre  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  xtrtri^o  uotli  Pf-^t  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  of  the  earth  to  the  equator,  measured  along  a  certain 
meridian,  but  owing  to  an  error  its  length  is  too  short.  The  metre  is 
therefore  the  length  of  a  definite  standard  in  Paris. 


Micron,  i.e.  f. 

MiUimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Decametre 

Hectometre 

Kilometre 


Length 

Millimetre 
■  Centimetre 
■■  Decimetre 

^   Metre  .  . 

Unit.    .    .  . 

=  10  Metres  .  . 
■- 10  Decametres 
■■  10  Hectometres 


Superficies 


=  -00008937  Inch. 

=  -03937 

=  -39370 

=  3-93704  Inches. 

=  3-28087  Feet. 

=  1-093623  Yard. 

=  1-98840  Pole. 

=  4-97101  Chains. 

=  4-97101  Furlongs. 

=  -6213767  Statute  Mile. 


Milliare  . 
Centiare . 
Declare  . 
Are  =  Unit 
Hectare  . 


=  10  Sq.  Decimetres  =    1-07641  Sq.  Ft.  =  155-00  Sq.  In. 
=  1    „  Metre         =    1-19601  Square  Yard. 
=  10   „  Metres        =  11-96011     „  Yards. 
=  1     „  Decametre  =119-60115 
1     „  Hectometre  =    2-47110  Acres. 

Volume 


Millistere 

=  1  Cubic  Decimetre 

=  61-02537  Cubic  Inches 

Centistere  . 

=  10  „ 

Decimetres 

=  610-25368 

)1 

Decistere 

=  100  ., 

=  3-53156 

)) 

J) 

Feet. 

Stere  =  Unit 

=  1  „ 

Metre 

=  1-30798 

Yard. 

Decastere   .  . 

=  10  „ 

Metres 

=  18-07985 

Yardsi 

Hectostere  . 

=  10  Decasteres 

=  130-79854 
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Capacity 

Millilitre  =  Cubic  Centimetre  =  16-89148       MinimB.  . 

Centilitre  =  10  „  Centimetres  =  2-81525  f  5,  Drachms. 

Decilitres  =100  „  „       =  3-51906  f  5,  Ounces  =  -70381  Imp.  Gill. 

Litre    .    =  MUhstere    .    .    =  1-75953  0,  Pint      =  1-75953     „  Pint. 

Decalitre  =10  Litres     .    .    =2-19941  C,  Gals.     =2-19941     „  Gals. 

Hectolitre  =  10  Decalitres  =  2-74926     „  Bush. 

Kilolitre   =  10  Hectohtres  =  1  Stere  =  1  Cubic  Metre  =  3-43658     „  Qrs. 


Weight 
Centigramme  = 


Milligramme  = 

Centigramme  =  ^  Decigramme 
Decigramme 


Gramme 


=  3-5  Gramme 
=  Unit 


-01541  Grain. 
-15413  „ 
1-54131 


=  15-4130811036  Grams. 


Decagramme 
Hectogramme 
Kilogramme 
Myriagramme 
Quintal    .  . 
Tonneau  .  . 


Apothecaries' 

=  2-56885  5  = 
=  3-21106  §  = 
=  2-67588  lb.  = 

10  Kilogrammes  =2-2-01869 

=  10  Myriagrammes    .    .    .    .    =  1-96595  cwt, 

=  10  Quintals  =  '98298  ton. 


=  10  Grammes 

=  10  Decagrammes 

=  10  Hectogrammes 


Avoirdupois 

5-63678  dr. 
3-52299  oz. 
2-2018687291  lb. 


JV'o^e.— The  Centner  of  5  myriagrammes,  or  110-1  lb.,  is  sometimes 
called  a  Qumtal.  A  Centner  of  100  lb.  and  a  Ton  of  2000  lb.  are  used 
in  the  United  States.    The  Tonneau  is  sometimes  called  a  Milher. 

In  the  United  States'  the  measm-es  for  length,  smrface,  volume,  and 
weio-ht  are  the  same  as  the  Bnghsh.  Those  for  dry  measure  are  derived 
from  the  '  Winchester  '  gaUon,  which  =  268-8  cubic  mches;  and  those  tor 


fluid  measure  from  the 
inches. 


'  Winchester  '  fluid  gallon,  which  =  231  cubic 


Winchester  into  Metric 


Pint  . 
GaUon 
Peck  . 
Bushel 
Quarter 


Dry 

=  5-50590  Decilitres. 
=  4-40472  Litres. 
=  8-80944.  „ 
=  3-52377  Decalitres. 
=  2-31902  Hectohtres. 


Fluid 

GiU    .    .    =  1-18-291  DeciUtre. 
Pmt  .    .    =  4-73163  Decilitres. 
Quart     .  =9-463-26 
Gallon    .    =  3-78530  Litres. 


Metric  into  Winchester 


Litre  .  . 
Decalitre 
Hectolitre 
Kilohtre  . 


Vrij 

=  1-81624  Pint. 
=  1-13515  Peck. 
=  2-83787  Bushels. 
=  3-54734  Quarters. 


Fluid 

Decilitre  .    =  -84537  GiU. 
Litre  .    .    =  1-05672  Quart. 
Decahtre     =  2-64179  Gallons. 


United  States  fluid  gallon  =  '832044  Enghsh  gt^Uop. 
English  gallon    .    .    .    =  1-201138  United  States  fluid  gaUon. 
United  States  dry  gallon  =  -968778  Enghsh  gaUon. 
Eii'dish -allon    .    .    .    =  1-032228  United  Slates  dry  gallon. 
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CONVJEBSION  OF  BBITISH  AND  METBIC  MEASUBES 


LINEAL 


Mierom  illivietrcs 


ills. 

mm. 

-i 
J. 

uuuuoy 

■* 
J. 

0 

uuuu/ y 

0 

3 

•000118 

3 

4 

■000157 

4 

•Afini  07 

ft* 
t> 

J? 

i 

UUU-/ D 

4 

0 

<y 

UUUOiO 

0 

0 

n 
«/ 

J.  i/ 

JiX 

UUU^tOO 

J.  J. 

13 

■000512 

13 

14 

•000551 

14 

■/A 
J.  0 

m 

Jt  4 

-L  4 

IS 

•00070Q 

10 

• 00074 R 

/•r  v/ 

31 

•000827 

33 

22 

33 

•0U09OG 

23 

34 

'000945 

24 

35 

"000984 

23 

36 

"001024 

*>4i 

37 

•001 Ofi^ 

3S 

39 

•001142 

30 

"001181 

31 

•001220 

33 

•001260 

32 

33 

•001299 

33 

34 

•001339 

34 

•Olll  ^7ft 

36 

•001417 

0  # 

■001457 

«5  4 

JtS 
00 

Oflt 

*  >  t/ 

•Om 

•001  575 

4W  (4  cm.) 

•±1 

*I 

,1 0 

*o 

UUiO Jo 

43 

44 

45 

'001772 

45 

4h 

•ooiyii 

46 

47 

■UU1850 

47 

48 

•001800 

48 

49 

•001929 

49 

50 

-001900 

SO  (5  cm.) 

60 

•002362 

70 

■002756 

SO 

•003150 

90 

•003543 

100 

•003937 

300 

•0iJ7874 

300 

•011811 

400 

•015748 

500 

•019G85 

600 

•023C22 

700 

■027559 

SOO 

•03149G 

900 

•036433 

1000 

(=1  mm.) 

4'o.  into  TiioJtos  <^'c. 


ius. 

mm. 

ins. 

•039370 

51 

2-007892 

•078741 

53 

2-047262 

■118111 

53 

2^086633 

•157482 

54 

2-12C003 

•19G852 

55 

2-165374 

•23G223 

56 

2-204744 

•275593 

57 

2-244115 

•314963 

58 

2-283485 

■354334 

■  gff 

2^322855 

■393704 

tin  (R  em  1 

2^362226 

•433075 

61 

2-401596 

•472445 

63 

2-440967 

•511816 

63 

2^480337 

•551186 

64 

2^519708 

•590556 

65 

2-559078 

•G29927 

66 

2-598449 

•669297 

67 

2-637819 

•708668 

68 

2-677189 

•748038 

69 

2-716560 

•787409 

70  (7  cm.) 

2'755930 

■826779 

71 

2-795301 

■866150 

73 

2-834G71 

•906520 

73 

2-874042 

•944890 

74 

2-913412 

•984261 

75 

2-952782 

1-023631 

76 

2-992153 

1-063002 

77 

3-031523 

1-102372 

78 

3-070894 

1^141743 

79 

3-110264 

1-181113 

SO  (8  cm.) 

3-149635 

1-220483 

81 

3-189005 

1-259854 

82 

3-228375 

1-299224 

S3 

3-267746 

1-338595 

84 

3-307116 

1-3779G5 

85 

3-346487 

1-417336 

86 

3-385857 

1-45G706 

87 

3-425228 

1-496U76 

88 

3-4G4598 

1-535447 

89 

3-603968 

1-574817 

90  (9  cm.) 

3-543339 

1-614188 

91 

3-682709 

1-653558 

93 

3-G22080 

1-692929 

93 

3-661450 

1-732299 

94 

3-700820 

1-771G69 

95 

3-740191 

1-811040 

96 

3-779561 

1-850410 

97 

3-8IS932 

1-889781 

98 

3-858302 

1-929151 

99 

3-897673 

1-9G8522 

100  (10  cm.  = 

1  decim.) 

leolm. 

ins. 

1 

3-937043 

3 

7-87408G 

3 

11-811130 

4 

16-748173 

5 

19-G86216 

6 

23-022259 

7 

27-559302 

s 

31-49G34G 

9 

35-433389 

10  (=1  metrcl  39-370132 

=  3-280869  ft 
=  1-003823  yd. 
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26000 
1 

aoooo 


9000 

1 

BOOO 
700U 


4000 


3000 
1 

2000 
1 

1000 


1 

900 

1 
800 

1 
700 

1 
600 

500 

1 
450 


400- 
350 


1'015991 

1'269989 

1-  693318 

2-  539977 

2-  822197 

3-  174972 

3-  628539 

4-  233295 

5-  079954 

6-  349943 
8-466591 

12-699886 
25-399772 


•028222 
-031750 
-036285 
-042333 
-050&00 
•056444 
•063499 
-072571 


Inches  cfo.  into  Micromillimetres  ^x. 
lus. 


Lines 
per  inch 


Lines 
iu  mm. 


5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 

30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 

55,000 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 

80,000 
85,000 
90,000 
95,000 
100,000 

110,000 
120,000 
130,000 
140,000 
150,000 

160,000 
170,000 
180,000 
190,000 


197 
394 
590 
787 
984 

1,181 
1,378 
1,575 
1,772 
1,968 

2,165 
2,362 
2,559 
2,756 
2,958 

3,150 
3,346 
3,543 
3.740 
3,937 

4,331 
4,724 
5,118 
5,512 
5,905 

6,299 
6,693 
7,087 
7,480 


i_ 

300 


200 

150 
1 

ino 

50 

_i_ 

25 

1_ 

20 


12 
J.. 
10 
1 


in 
1 


7 

10 
1 
2 


mm. 
-084666 
-101599 
•126999 
•169332 
•253998 
-507995 
1-015991 
1-269989 
1-587486 

1-  693318 

2-  116648 

2-  539977 

3-  174972 

4-  233295 

4-  762457 

5-  079954 

6-  349943 

7-  937429 
9-524915 


1-111240 
1-269989 


1118. 

n 

'I 

8 
il 

A 

13 
1" 


in 
1(1 
1 

2 
3 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


1  ft. 


1  yd.  = 


cm. 

1-  428737 
l^o87486 
1^74  6234 
1^904983 
2063732 

2-  222480 
2-381229 
2-539977 
5-079954 
7-619932 

deoim. 
1-015991 
1-269989 
1-523986 

1-  777984 

2-  031982 
2-285979 
2-539977 

2-  793975 

3-  047973 

metre 
914392 


Inches  and  Millimetres 


Lines 
per  inch 


Lines 
in  mm. 


200,000 
210,0L0 
220,000 
230,000 
240,000 

250,000 
260,000 
270,000 
280,000 
290,000 

300,000 
350,000 
400,000 
450,000 
500,000 

26,399-77 

60,799 

76,199 
101,599 
126,999 

152,399 
177,798 
203,198 
228,598 
253,998 


7,874 
8,268 
8,661 
9,055 
9,449 

9,843 
10,236 
10,630 
11,024 
11,417 

11,811 
13,780 
15,748 
17,717 
19,685 
Lines  in  /u. 
1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Fractions 
of  an  incli 


l_5,000th 

5-08 

10,000 

2-54 

20,000 

1-27 

30,000 

-847 

40,000 

•635 

50,000 

•508 

60,000 

•423 

70,000 

•363 

80,000 

90,000 

•282 

100,000 
110,000 
120,000 
130,000 
140,000 

150,000 
160,000 
170,000 
180,000 
190,000 

200,000 
250,000 
300,000 
350,000 
400,000 

450,000 
500,000 


•254 
•231 
•212 
•195 
•181 

•169 
•159 
•149 
•141 
•134 

•127 

•1016 

•0847 

•0726 

•0635 

•0564 
-0508 
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The  legal  cqiuvalent  of  the  metre  is  39-37079  inches,  and  of  the  kilo- 
gramme i5432-84S74  grains.  In  the  above  tables  Colonel  Clarke's 
measures  of  39-370432  inches  in  1867  have  been  adopted  as  being  the 
more  acciu-ate.  In  1882  the  metre  was  again  measured  by  Eogers,  who 
foimd  it  equal  to  39-37027  inches. 

Weights  caia  be  more  accurately  compared  than  either  lengths  or 
capacities.  The  actual  weight  of  the  standard  kilogramme  in  Paris  is 
15432-35639  grains.  Its  theoretical  value,  viz.  the  weight  of  a  ciibic  deci- 
metre of  water,  according  to  Colonel  Clarke  and  Mr.  Chaney,is  15413-08110 
grains.  If  Eogers'  value  of  the  metre  were  used  it  would  be  a  trifle  less. 
The  kilogramme  is  some  19^  grains  heavier  than  theoretically  it  ought  to 
be,  and  the  htre,  a  vessel  holding  a  kilogramme  of  water,  has  therefore  a 
gi-eater  capacity  than  a  cubic  decimetre. 

It  is  often  necessary  in  the  examination  of  a  photo-microgTaph  of 
diatomic  or  other  periodic  structm-es  to  determine  at  what  rate  per  inch 
or  per  mm.  the  structm-e  is  in  the  original  object,  the  amphfication  of  the 
photo -micrograph  being  known. 

Example :  In  a  photo-micrograph  of  a  diatom  ampliiied  735  diams. 
12  dots  can  be  cotmted  in  -3  of  an  inch.  At  what  rate  per  inch  is  the 
structure  in  the  diatom  ? 

,^ .  magnifying  power  x  number  cotmted . 

space  coimted  ' 
735  X  12 


•3  inch 


=  29,400  per  inch. 


(2)  If  the  answer  is  required  in  rate  per  mm.,  the  space  in  which 
the  number  is  counted  being  in  inches  as  before,  then,  because  1  inch 
=  25-39977  mm. 

735  X  12  1  Kr?  r 

— - — ;  =  1157  5  per  mm. 

•3  inch  X  25-39977  ^ 

(3)  Suppose  a  rule  divided  in  mm.  is  used  to  determine  the  space  in 
■^^hich  the  niunber  on  the  photo-micrograph  is  coimted,  and  the  rate  per 
inch  is  required  ;  if  twelve  dots  can  be  coimted  in  7  mm.,  then,  because 
1  mm.  =  -03937  inch, 

675-2x  12   _  29,400  per  inch. 


7  mm.  X  -03937 
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APPENDIX  D 


COMPABISON  OF  THE  SCALES  OF  FAHBENHEIT'S,  TEE 
CENTIGBADE,  AND  BEAUMUB'8  THEBMOMETEBS 

These  three  thermometers  are  graduated  so  that  the  range  of  temperature 
between  the  freezmg  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  di^dded  by  Fahrenheit's 
scale  into  180°  (from  32°  to  212°),  by  the  Centigrade  into  100°  (from  0  to 
100°),  and  by  that  of  Eeaumur  into  80°  (from  0°  to  80°)  portions  or  degrees. 
Hence  we  derive  the  following  equivalents  : — 

A  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  '5  of  the  Centigrade,  or  to  -4  of  , 
Eeaumur's  ;  a  degree  of  the  Centigrade  is  equal  to  1-8  of  Fahrenheit's,  or  I 
to  -8  of  Eeaumur's;  and  a  degree  of  Eeaiunur's  is  equal  to  2-25  of 
Fahrenheit's,  or  to  1-25  of  the  Centigrade.  _ 

To  convert  degrees  of  Falurenheit  mto  the  Centigrade  or  Eeaumur  s, 
subtract  82  and  mviltiply  the  remainder  by  f  for  the  Centigrade,  or  |  tor 

Eeaumur's.  ^ ,  ,   ■  ,    -n  1      1  -i. 

To  convert  de^Tees  of  the  Centigrade  or  Eeamnur  s  mto  h  ahrenheit  s, 
multiply  the  Centigrade  by  f ,  or  Eearmmr's  by  |,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  add  32  to  the  product. 


Example 

Let  F,  C,  and  E  =  the  munber  of  degrees  Fahrenheit,  Centigrade,  and 
Eeaumiu-  respectively.  Then 

r  =  9C-.32;  F  =  ?R  +  32; 

^    5  (F-32).  c^5_E 
9       '  4  ' 

j^^4JF-82).  3,^4C. 

F  =  C  +  E  +  32. 

This  last  formula  is  of  use,  because  in  England  thermometers  are 
usually  graduated  m  Fahrenheit  and  Centigi-ade.  Eeaumur  may  be  foiuid 
by  inspection  by  subtractmg  the  Centigrade  from  the  Fahi-enheit  and 
taking  32  from  the  remamder.  On  the  Contment  theiunometers  are 
generaUy  graduated  in  Eeaumur  and  Centigi-ade.  Fahrenheit  can  be  fomd 
by  addmg  Eeaumur  and  Centigi-ade  and  32.-Example :  If  the  thermometer 
reads  8  Eeaumur  and  10  Centigrade,  the  Fahrenheit  will  be 

8  +  10  +  32  =  50  F. 
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APPENDIX  E 

OPTICAL  FORMULA 

To  find  C,  the  optical  centre  of  a  lens  :  Let  A  and  B  be  the  vertices,  let 
the  radius  of  the  cm-ve  A  =  r,  and  that  of  B  =  s,  i  =  thickness  of  the  lens 
and  /i  the  refractive  index.  Then 

AC=       ;      BC=   (i) 

r-s  r-s 

Example  explaining  the  method  of  treating  the  signs  :  First,  it  should 
be  particularly  noticed  that  all  curves  which  are  convex  to  the  left  hand 
have  positive  radii,  and  those  turned  the  other  way  negative  radii. 

In  a  biconvex  let  r  =  2,  s  =  -  3,  and  ^  =  1 ;  then  by  (i) 

\         2x1         2   ^2  -3x1  _  -3  _  _3 

^^-2-(-3)~2  +  3    5'  2-(-3)    2  +  3  5* 

The  point  C  is  measured,  therefore,  to  the  right  hand  from  A,  and  to 
the  left  from  B.    In  a  plano-concave  let  r  =  -  2,  s  =  go  ,  and  t  =  l;  then 

AC=  -^"^  =0;     BC=-^^-=^=-l      .    .  (i) 
—  2—  00  —2  —  00  —CO 

c  is  therefore  coincident  with  A. 

The  nodal  points  D  and  E  may  be  found  thus  : 

AD  =  1-.^;      BE  =  K   (ii) 

fi    r  —  s  fx    r  —  s 

1  3 

Example  :  In  a  meniscus  r  =  —  3,  s  =  -  2,  i  =  ^,  and  M  =  ^ ! 

_„    1  3  _3 

1   V4     ^  2     ^"4     ^2    _4^2  3^1 

-    3'_3_(_2)       3-_3  +  2       3  "  -1       3*4  2 

2 

D  is  measured  J  inch  to  the  right  from  A. 
-2  1 

1  •  4      _  2         2     ^  2    1  _  1  .... 

=  3  •  _3_(_2)  -  3  ■  -3  +  2       3-2^3    '  * 
2 

E  is  measured  ^  inch  to  the  right  from  B. 

If  the  meniscus  is  turned  roimd  so  that  its  convexities  face  the  left 
hand,  r  =  2,  s  =  3,  t- 


I  ^21^  1 

AD  =  -..rr-r:  -  's'^-^  ^    "3     "    "    '  ' 


1 

3 

4'. 

2  1 

1 

^  •  4 

3 

2-3 

2 

1 

Both 

left.  The 
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formiilfE  (ii)  are  approximations,  sufficiently  accurate  for  general  practical 
purposes,  but  in  cases  of  importance  the  following,  longer  but  more 
accurate,  formulae  should  be  used : 

A-n-  '^^  BE=.   (iii>. 

Plano-convex  Lens.— Let  /=the  principal  focal  point  and  2/_=the 
semi-aperture ;  then  if  parallel  rays  are  incident  on  A,  the  plane  side  of 
the  lens,  r  =  00  ,  and  by  (ii)  B  E  =  0.  The  nodal  point  is  therefore  at  the 
vertex  B,  and  the  focal  length 

B/=        ;      B/=B/  (iv) 

The  spherical  aberration  ^  ^ 

V-  -I     'f  w 

g 

Thus  when  M  =  2' 

S/=  -4-5^j^  (v) 

If  the  parallel  rays  are  incident  on  the  convex  side  A,  s  =  00 , 
B  E  =  -    (ii),  and  the  focal  length 

B/=-^-^  (vi)-     E/=_^        ......  (vii) 

The  spherical '  aberration 

« f  =  _  f^-("_z^)_±_2    y:   (viii) 

^•^  2^(^-1)"-  / 

When  ;x=  1-516  (plate  glass) 

S/=  -1-1?^  (viii) 

When  n  =  1-62  (fluit  glass) 

§/■=  --8042?^'  (viii) 

/ 

To  find  the  radius  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  ref.  index  and  focus 
E/ being  given:  r=/(^-l)  

"  '  To  find  the  radius  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  ref.  index,  the  thickness, 
and  the  focus  B/  being  given  : 

^.^OinlHf^^)  (vi) 

A  iilano-concave  lens  follows  a  plano-convex;  /  will  be  negati^^. 
whii^laows  that  the  focus  is  virtual.    Concaves  bemg  thm,  t  is  usuaU, 

neglected.  .  „ 

Equi-convex  and  eiiiu-concave  generaUy . 

2(M-1) 

Equi-convex  more  accurately : 

1  Hcatli's  Geometrical  Opncs,  1887. 
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B/=   (x) 

^    2(^1-1)  2(/:t+l) 

Spherical '  aberration 

fif=  _  4>x''(m-1)-/.  +  2,  y- 

In  an  eqiii-convex  lens  when  = 

S/=  -1-6   (xi) 

To  iind  the  radius  of  either  an  eqai-convex  or  equi-concave  lens, 
generally,  the  ref.  index  and  the  focus  B/  being  given : 

r  =  2(^-1)/  (ix) 

To  find  the  radius  of  an  equi-convex  lens,  the  ref.  index,  the  thickness, 
and  the  focus  B/  being  given : 

^_(>x-l)  f  2/0x  +  l)  +  n  _ 


Bi-convex  and  bi-concave,  generally 
Bi-convex,  generally : 


E/=-L-.  ^  (xii) 


-R^lrs        \     st  ,  .... 

-t>/  =  ^  vj-  .    -       .    (xiu) 

/i.  - 1    s  —  r       fj.  s—r 

The  same  when  about  eqiii-convex,  generally  : 

■D  r      1       r  s          t  ... 
p-l    s-r    2(/i  +  l)  ^  ' 

Bi-concave  t  may  be  neglected  B/=  E/ practically. 

Bi-convex  more  accurately,  and  converging  and  diverging  menisci : 

s  (  (m  - 1)  -  -  r  j 

(^-l)|r-s-(^-l) 

AVhen  the  light  is  travelling  from  right  to  left 

Af--^  L  1^  (,^) 

(M-l)|r-s-(u-l)*| 

Spherical  aberration : 


Example  :  Let  r  =  2,  s  =  -  3,  i  =  1,  and    =  f ;  then  by  (xv) 
'  Heath's  Geometrical  Optics,  1887. 
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B/. 


(i-i),(^-(-B)-a-i)jr.u^-^«-M) 

I  2J 


3x 

=  "         ^  =  £  =  2^ 

1  14         7  7' 

2  ■    3  3 
Similarly  A/= -2?. 

12    1     „  1 


By(xiv)  ^f-i-r\ 


77  75 

Therefore  (xiv)  and  (xv)  are  respectively  —  and 

The  following  is  an  example  worthy  of  note.  Suppose 

r-s<t  and  >  (/^  —  !)-• 
H- 

1  3 
Thus  let  5  ^,  s  =  5,  t  =  l,  fi  =  ^. 

/I    11\     _  155 

Then  by  (XV)  B/=  ^i^'^ =  " -f  =   "  310. 

2^2     3^  12 

It  will  be  observed  that,  althoi;gh  this  meniscus  is  thickest  in  the 
middle,  it  has,  however,  a  large  negative  focus. 
The  nodal  points  of  a  sphere  are  at  its  centre. 
'  The  focus  of  a  sphere,  measured  from  the  centre  : 

2(M-1) 

:  The  focus  of  a  sphere  measured  from  its  sm-face : 

r(2-M)   (xvii) 

2(,.-l) 

The  focus  of  a  hemisphere  measiired  from  the  vertex,  the  light  bemg 
incident  on  the  convex  surface  : 

But  when  the  hght  is  incident  on  the  plane  sm-face 

B/=—  ^'''^ 

A'-l 

When  M  =  1-5  the  focus  of  a  sphere  measm-ed  from  the  surface  =  i  the 

'""'^The  focus  of  a  hemisphere  measm-ed  from  the  plane  side  =  U  the 
radius,  and  when  measured  from  the  convex  side  the  focus  =  2  lachi. 
In  a  cylindrical  lens  the  nodal  points  cross  over.  _ 
To  find  the  radii  r  and  s  of  a  crossed  lens  of  minimum  aberration  for 
parallel  rays : 
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2(u-l)  (u  +  2)„.       „      2(/Li-l)     +  . 

Tor  plate  glass /i  =  1-516;  r  =  -5935/;  ancls=  -3-944/;  (xviii) 

S/= -1-025  '^'  (xvi) 

For  flint  glass  fi  =  1-62;  r  =  -653/;  ands=  -12-06/;  (xviii) 

g/=--798^  (xvi) 

Critical  angle. — Let  6  be  the  critical  angle  for  a  ray  passing  ont  of  a 
denser  medium  into  a  rarer  one. 

Then  sin  5  =  -  (xix) 

fj. 

When  ,i  =  l-333,  (9  =  48°  36*';  /x  =  J ,  ^  =  41°48i;  ^  =  1-52  (9  =  41°  8^' ; 

VLi  =  l-62,  (9  =  38°  7'. 

Let /be  the  principal  focus,  and  ^  =  the  distance  from  the  object  to 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  ^:)'  =  the  distance  from  the  optical  centre  of 
the  lens  to  the  conjugate  image. 

Then  i.=i^.;      p=4^y,      /=J^,  (xx) 

Let  V  be  the  distance  from  the  object  to  /,  and  w  be  the  distance  from 
/  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  to  the  conjugate  image. 
Then 

=  10=3}'-/;  2^  =  v+f;  2:)'  =  tu+f;  and  viu=f-;  v  =  l^ 

•^='^^  •  (xxi) 

If  0  be  the  size  'of  the  object  and  i  the  size  of  its  conjugate  image 
l^ow^of^op^^_o£  _o(p'-f) . 

f      V      p  /  ' 

^^iv  ^if  _ip  _  if  _i(j>-f). 
f  w  p'  p'-f  f  ' 
oi3'_/(i  +  o).  ,_ip_f^i±o), 

y        •  ;  )  J-'  , 

^  z  00 

.  =  £/;   ,oJf;    f=^=^PL  =  o_w  _    _    _  . 

t  0  ^  ' 

Examples :  With  an  objective  of  J-mch  focus  it  is  required  to  project 
■■&n  image  of  a  diatom  -03  long,  so  that  it  may  be  1-5  inch  on  the  screen, 
what  must  be  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  ? 

^^_/(^-^o)--5(l-5  4--03)_ 

p  -_  25  5. 

Therefore  ^' =  25 ^  inches,  the  distance  required  (xxii) 

Conversely,  if  the  image  of  a  diatom  projected  by  a  |-inch  objective 
-■measiires  2  inches  on  the  screen  at  40J  inches  from  the  optic  "centre 
what  is  the  size  of  the  diatom  ? 

2x1 

°=Z^7=— N80  =  -«i^^      •  •  •  •  (-ii) 

4  4 

-the  size  of  the  diatom  required. 

3  X 
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The  last  formiila  of  (xxii)  is  very  convenient  for  finding  the  focus  of 
an  objective';  w  must,  of  course,  be  large  in  iiroportion  to  the  focus; 
o  may  be  a  stage  micrometer.  ,  .  . 

As  the  posterior  focus,/,  is  in  ordmary  microscope  objectives  of  1- 
inch  focus  and  upwards,  near  the  back  lens,  the  distance  w  may  be  . 
measured  from  there.  . 

Example  :  The  image  of  -01  uich  on  a  stage  micrometer  projected  by 
an  objective  is  2-4  inches  on  a  screen,  distant  5  feet  from  the  back  lens; 
required  the  focus  of  the  objective. 

ow  ^  -01x60^^^1  (xxii). 

•'""T  2-4       2-4:  4: 

To  find  F,  the  ec^uivalent  focus  of  two  lenses  ui  contact : 

■p'  _  //'   (xxiii)' 

/+/      ■    ■  ' 

where /is  the  focus  of  one  lens  and/'  that  of  the  second. 

Example  :  It  is  required  to  make  a  combination  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  the  focus  of  one  lens,  /  being  twice  /',  that  of  the  other,  and  whose- 
combmed  focus-  E  =  -6,  /ii  =  | ;  find  thek  radii  (see  figs.  4,  6,  8,  and  9).. 

Then/=2/'.  ,ff_.r_._f. 

^.r+f  3/'  3 ' 

3F^l-8  ^.g     and/=3E  =  l-8   ....  (xxiii) 
2  2 

■  r=(fi- !)/=(! -l)  1'8=  9;  similarly  r'  = -45      .    .  (vii)' 

The  focus  for  three  lenses  follows  that  for  two,  thus : 

-p_       ff'f"   (xxiii)- 

which  may  be  written  F  ^  ^  /  ' 

•  To  find  F,  the  equivalent  focus  of  two  lenses,  not  in  contact,  generally, 
F  to  be  measured  from  the  last  nodal  point  (E')  of  the  second  lens :  Let- 
A  =  the  distance  between  the  lenses  : 

T,^/'(/-^)   (xxiv) 

More  accurately  let  DE  be  the  nodal  points  of  the  first  lens  .and 
D'E' those  of  the  second,  AB  and  A'B'  being  the  ^'espective  ^eit  ce  . 
d  =  the  distance  from  E  to  D';  then  G  G',  the  nodal  points  of  the  combi- 
nation,  are : 

G  =  D___^/_  (^xv)' 


f+f-d 
f 

f-d  ' 

F  is  measured  fi-om  one  of  the  nodal  points  of  the  combination  An 


,  ff   (xxvii)- 
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example  -will  be  of  interest.  Let  parallel  rays  fall  on  the  convex  face  of 
the  field  lens  of  a  Huyghenian  eyepiece  ;  find  their  focus. 

Let/,  the  focus  of  the  field  lens  =  8,  and  that  of  the  eye  lens/'  =  l; 

=     and  the  distance  between  the  surfaces,  that  is  B  A',  =  1*8 ;  t  the 

3  3 
thickness  of  the  field  lens  =  —  ;  and  t'  that  of  the  eye  lens  =  — ;  A  D  =  0 

10  ^0 

(ii) ;  B  E  =  -   =  -  -2  (ii) .    Similarly  A'  D'  =  0 ;  B'  E'  =  -  -  =  -  A  (ii) ; 

d  =  EB  +  BA'=-2  +  l-8  =  2.  Now 

G'  =  E'-^'=i-  =  E'-l    (xxvi) 

XT,      3  X 1      3  .    .    *             /  "v 

^  =  3TT:i2  =  2 (""^'"> 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  eqiiivalent  focus  is  inch,  but  the 
principal  point,  G',  from  which  the  focus  is  measured  is  1  inch  to  the  left 
from  E';  therefore  the  focal  pomtis  J  inch  to  the  right  from  E'.  Now  as- 
E'  is  ^  inch  to  the  left  of  B',  the  plane  siu-face  of  the  eye  lens,  it  follows- 
that  F,  the  focal  point,  is  mch  to  the  right  of  the  plane  surface  of  th& 
eye  lens. 

This  explains  'the  microscope  objective  of  10-ft.  focus.' 

The  equivalent  focus  of  the  objective  was  10  ft.,  but  the  nodal  jDoint, 
G',  from  which  that  focus  was  measm^ed  was  9  ft.  11 J  inches  from  the 
objective,  which  would  give  J  inch  as  the  working  distance  of  the  lens. 
The  objective  in  question  has  a  double  convex  back  lens  and  a  plano- 
concave front ;  a  small  decrease  in  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  such 
as  a  inch,  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  principal  point,  G',  to  recede  many 
feet,  and  of  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  equivalent  focus. 

With  regard  to  the  optical  tube  length,  the  position  of  the  principal 
points  of  a  combination  plays  an  important  part.  Suppose  the  Huyghenian 
eyepiece,  in  the  preceding  example,  was  momited  as  an  objective ;  the 
tube  length  would  have  to  be  measm-ed  from  the  right-hand  principal 
point  of  the  eyepiece,  wherever  that  might  be,  to  the  left-hand  principal 
point  of  the  objective,  which  in  the  example  before  us  is 

^^^-3!^^2  =  ^-^  (-^•> 

G  is  therefore  measured  3  niches  to  the  left  from  the  point  D ;  D  is^ 

as  we  have  seen,  coincident  with  A,  the  convex  vertex  of  the  field  lens. 

So  anyone  measuring  the  tube  length  from  the  field  lens,  which  is  the 

posterior  lens  of  our  supposed  objective,  or  fi.-om  the  middle  of  the 

combination,  would  be  3  or  4  inches  in  error. 

The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  the  optical  tube 

length  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  power.    If  Q  =  the  distance  of  vision. 

(say  10  inches),  M  =  the  magnifying  power,  F  =  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 

eyepiece,  F'  =  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  objective,  0  =  the  optical  tube 

length  measured  in  the  manner  indicated  above ;  then 

-  Y  Y' (xxvjn) 

If    =  the  focal  length  of  the  entire  microscope,  N.A.  =  the  numei-ical 
aperture,  and  e  =  the  diameter  of  the  eye-spot,  then 

.  _Q  _FF' 

^~M~^  (xxix)» 

Juitrnal  B.M.S. 
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€  =  2(N.A.)^;  '^■^■"2^  

If  X  =  the  number  of  waves  per  inch  of  light  of  a  given  colour,  L  the 
limit  of  resolving  power  of  any  objective  is 

L  =  2X(N.A.)  

The  aberration  for  non-parallel  rays.— It  is  a  little  more  troublesome  1 
to  find  the  aberration  of  rays  other  than  parallel,  but  if  the  foUowmg 
instructions  are  carefully  attended  to  the  problem  merely  becomes  the 
simphfication  of  a  vulgar  fraction.  Let  P  and  F  be  the  distances  of  the 
pomt  and  its  image  from  the  lens.  First  find  a,  by  either  (xxxn)  or 
(xxxiii) : 

a  =  y^-l  (xxxii);     «i  =  l-p7  (^^^) 

Next  find  x  by  (xxxiv)  or  (xxxv) :  : 
^_2(At-l)/_i    .    .    .(xxxiv);     ^  =  l  +  ^i^i=^    .   .   .  (XXXV) 

Then  find  co  by  (xxxvi)  : 

1        //i±?a;U4()u  +  l)acc+(3/x  +  2)  (^i-l)a^+-^}(xxxvi) 

The  aberration  SP'=  -co •    •    •  (xxxA-iii) 

To  find  the  aberration  of  two  lenses  in  contact.  Let  Q  and  Q'  be  the 
objec?  ?nd  its  conjugate  at  the  second  lens  /  be  the  focus  of  the  second 
lens  and  F  the  focus  of  the  combmation ;  then  P  =  -  y . 

— (»)^    k'H — n 

for  the  first  lens,  1  =  ^-4  +  0)2/=    ....  (xxxvu) 


P 


P'    /  P 

for  the  second  lens,  l  =  i,+  ^  +  o.'i/    .    .    .  (xxxni) 
for  both  lenses,  l  =  ^+|,-^+(a)-K»Or    •   •  (^^) 

Therefore,  for  n  lenses,  l;  =  2^-|  +  2o,2/^      .    .  (xxxix) 
TheaberrationSQ'=-2o,Q'Vand8F=-2coFy  .    .    .    .  (xl) 

Fxamnle-  Two  plano-convex  lenses  of  equal  foci  have  their  convex 
smSsTc^ntact  ;^find  the  aberration  for  parallel  rays  (fig.  7).  Then 

3.  F={  (xsiii) 

For  the  first  lens  r  =  ^  ;  therefore  x=  -1  (xxxiv);  P  =  =o  ;  therefore 
«  =  -1  (mi) ;  and  0  =  ^-3  (xxxvi). 

For  the  second  lens  s  =  ^;  therefore  x  =  l  (xxxv);  i=-^;  there- 
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fore  a=  -B  (xxxii) ;  co'  =  g-^^3  (xxxvi) ;     «  +  «'  =  S  «  =  ; 

20 

/=  2  P  (xxiii) ;     therefore  S  <a  =  ; 
24  6  F 

This  is  half  the  aberration  of  an  equi-convex  lens  (fig.  1)  of  the  same 
focal  length  as  the  combination  where 

fi/=-|.-^  (-) 

If  the  front  lens  of  the  combination  be  tm-ned  round  so  that  its  convex 
surface  faces  the  incident  light  the  aberration  is 


SF=  -^.t 
12  F 


(xl) 


or  half  what  it  was  before  (fig.  5). 

This  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  aberration  of  a  plano-convex  in  the  best 
position  (fig.  2),  which  is 


5/  = 


7  f 


(viii) 


The  following  figures  pictoriaUy  illustrate  spherical  aberration  in 
single  lenses  and  in  various  combinations  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  all 
having  the  same  focus,  F,  the  same  aperture,  and  the  same  refractive 
index,  |.  The  dot  nearer  the  lens  is  the  focal  point  for  the  marginal,  and 
that  farther  away  the  focal  point  for  the  central  rays ;  the  distance 
between  the  dots  is  the  spherical  aberration  S  F 


I  I 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  1.  An  equi-convex,  ?'  =  F; 


Fig.  S. 


tF=  -1-(3|,=  --173 
F 


.    .    .    .  (xi) 


Fig.  2.  A  plano-convex,  r  =  -  ; 

2 

SF=  _l-l(j-|J=  --121    .    .  . 
F 

7  7 
Fig.  3.  A  crossed  convex,  ?•  =  ^'  F  ;   s  =  -  -  F  (xviii) 

12  Z 


.    ,  (viii) 


8F=  -1-07        --111  (xvi) 

Fig.  7.  A  combination  of  two  pianos  with  their  convex  faces  in  con- 
tact, the  focus  /  of  the  first  lens  being  equal  to  /',  that  of  the  second. 

The  focus  of  the  combination  F   

2 


F=  -•838^;'-=  --087 
P 


«    ■    •  f 


(xxiii) 
•  (xl) 


Fig.  4.  The  same,  oiily  2/=/' ; 


P=  -1-611  I  =  --168   (xl) 
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Fig.  6.  The  same,  only/='2/' ; 
Fig.  5.  The  first  lens  inverted,  /=/' ; 


F=  --5  '^'=  --052 
F 


8F-  -•4lO'^'=  --043 
F 


Fig.  8.  The  same,  only  2/=/' : 


SF=  --623 -4,'=  --065 
F 


(xl) 
(xl) 
(xl) 


Fig.  9.  The  same,  only/=2/'; 


fiF=  -•376-^'=  --039   (xl) 

F 


1 1 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


I  I 


I  I 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


We  see,  therefore,  that  with  the  same  focal  length  F  the  aberration  of 
fitr  1  13  the  greatest,  and  that  of  fig.  9  the  least.  We  also  see  ui  the  com- 
bfnations  that  by  decreasing  up  to  a  certain  point  the  focus  of  the  farst 
lens  the  aberration  is  increased,  and  vice  versa.  The  best  torm  ot  a 
combination  of  plate  glass,  ^  =  1-516,  for  parallel  rays  similar  m  arrange- 


5  f' 

ment  to  fig.  9  is  when /= 


The  Aplanatic  Meniscus.—k.  spherical  refi.-actmg  sm;face  has  two 
aplanatic  foci,  such  that  if  converging  rays,  which  have  their  locus  at  P  , 
meet  a  convex  spherical  refractmg  siu'face,  whose  centre  of  curvature 
is  r,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  pomts  P'  and  r  =,xr,  then  those 
rays  will  be  refracted  aplanatically  to  some  other  pomt,  say  P,  which  will 
lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  surface  as  P'.  This  fact  is  of  great  service 
because  it  enables  an  aplanatic  meniscus  to  be  constructed ;  thus  if  we 
make  r  the  radius  of  the  curve  A,  we  can  make  s,  the  radius  ot  the  c  uve 
jB  a  radius  from  the  point  P.  If,  then,  Pisa  radiant,  the  hght  traveUmg 
from  left  to  right  wiU  pass  through  the  curve  B  without  refiraction,  because 
P  is  the  centre  of  the  curve  B.  The  light  will  then  pass  on  unchanged 
to  the  curve  A,  and  wiU  by  it  be  refracted  aplanatically,  as  if  it  had  come 
from  P'.    P  will  be  negative  and  P'  positive. 

The  formulffi  for  finding  r  and  P'  when  P  is  given  are  : 

mP 


r  =  — 


.  +  1 


P'=  -/iP 


and  those  for  finding  r  and  P  when  P'  is  given  are ; 

P' 

■»•  =  ■ — 1 


P' 
P  =  -  - 


(xli) 


(xlii) 
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An  excellent  combination,  suitable  for  a  bull's-eye,  can  be  made  of  an 
raplanatic  meniscus  and  a  iilano-convex  of  flint,  or  a  crossed  plate  lens. 
The  following  are  the  radii  of  some  examples.  A  doublet  of  plate  glass 
fx  =  1-516. 

1st  lens,  a  meniscus,  diam.  1-7" ;  r  =  +  -964"  ;  s  =  +  1-375". 

2nd  lens,  bi-convex  crossed,  diam.  2-1" ;  r'=  +1-816";  s'=  -12-07". 

The  flatter  side  of  the  crossed  lens  to  face  the  meniscus,  the  distance 
•between  the  lenses  -05",  P=  1-6",  P' =  2-425",  SF=  --168",  angle  70°. 

A  better  combination  can  be  made  by  substituting  a  flint  plano- 
convex for  the  second  lens,  diam.  2-1";  /x  =  1-62;  ?•'=  +  1-83";  8  F=  — -132". 
The  aberration  is  therefore  -036"  less  than  before. 

The  aberration  may  be  fiu-ther  reduced  by  adding  another  meniscus 
•  and  by  making  all  the  lenses  of  flint  /x  =  l-62. 

1st  lens,  a  meniscus,  diam.  1-65"  ;  r  =  +  -958" s=  +  1-85". 

2nd  lens,  a  meniscus  ha^dng  its  concave  side  facing  the  convex  side 
of  the  first  lens  ;  diam.  2-0" ;  r'  =  + 1-67"  ;  s'  =  +  2-55". 

The  third  lens  is  a  plano-convex,  with  its  plane  side  facing  the 
con\  ex  side  of  the  second  meniscus  ;  diam.  2-1" ;  r"  =  +  2-914" ;  P  =  1-55  ; 
d  F  =  -  -0226 ;  angle  70°. 

The  aberration  is  therefore  -145"  less  than  that  of  the  first  example. 
The  distance  between  the  lenses  is  -05"  as  before. 

To  find  the  radii  r  and  s  of  a  lens  which  will  refract  light  from  a  point 
2>  to  point  J)'  with  minimum  aberration. 

K=  Jll^,    .    .    (xliii);  f=-^^,  (XX) 

^i^^  +  ^)P   (xliv) 


IX  (2fi-t-l)K-4  (/x-t-l) 

a  =  ^  (xlv) 

—  r  K 

^     Let  ^  be  the  coefUcient  of  ^  in  formulae  v,  viii,  xi,  and  xvi,  then  for 

".parallel  rays  in  each  particular  case  the  lateral  aberration  =  0  ^  .  (xlvi) 

Diameter  of  least  circle  of  aberration  =  „  /3   (xlvii) 

Distance  of  least  circle  of  aberration  from  focus  =  —  ,^  .   .  (xlviii) 

4    /  ' 

"When  the  rays  are  not  parallel 

1  -So 

(xlvi)  =a>p'  (xlvii)  =  ^  ai  p'  if  (xlviii)  =  —  ^oip'-y" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ^  =  2  (/^  - 1)  i  (xlix) 

Therefore,  when  /i  =  p      ^  = 

To  find  m,  the  magnifying  power  of  simple  lenses  or  magnifying 
: glasses.  Let  d,  be  the  least  distance  of  distinct  vision  apart  from  the  lens, 
-and  /  be  the  principal  or  solar  focus  of  the  lens.  Then 

»^  =  1+^   •  .    .    ;    .  (1) 

It  ma;^  be  of  interest  to  note  that  formula  (xx)  on  this  page  may  be  used 
ito  determine  the  focus  of  spectacles  required  to  bring  the  abnormal  focuSj 
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of  either  a  presbyopic  or  myopic  person  to  a  normal  focus.  Make  the- 
abnormal,  and^'  the  normal  focus  ;  then  /wiU  be  the  focus  of  the  spectacles 
required. 

In  both  cases  x>  is  a  negative  quantity,  because  it  is  on  the  same  side- 
of  the  lens  as  ;p' ;  it  is  usual  to  make     10  or  12  inches. 

Achromatism 

Let  ^  be  the  refractive  index  of  a  mean  ray  (E  line  nearly)  fo  a 
certain  material, /ij,  that  for  a  blue  ray,  and /i,.  that  for  a  red  ray  ;  the  is- 

persive  power  of  the  material  is  ^ — ^ ;  this  is  usually  written  — or  ■ra-. 
The  formula  for  achromatism  is 

bj.  1        ,        _Sj/         1  ^Q. 

that  is,  J  +  ^  =0  (^^)'  i 

The  foci  of  the  two  lenses  are  therefore  directly  as  their  dispersive- 
powers,  and  the  focus  of  one  wiU  be  negative. 

An  achromatic  effect,  which  is  not  aclixomatism  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  can  be  obtained  with  two  lenses  of  the  same  kind  of  glass 
by  makmg  d  the  distance  between  the  lenses  : 

•    ■  d^^^l^  (Hi) 

If  p  is  large,  /  in  the  denominator  may  be  neglected  ;  this  will  make- 
d  half  the  sum  of  the  foci,  which  is  the  formula  for  both  the  Huyghenian 
and  Eamsden  eyepieces  ;  but  when  p  =  /,  «Z  is  the  siun  of  the  foci. 

Formulce  relating  to  Spherical  Mirrors 

Let  p  =  one  focus,  p'  =  its  conjugate,  /  =  principal  focus,  and  r- 
=  radius  of  curvatiure  ;  then  in  concave  mirrors 

T^=^r'  ^  -p-^f^~^"^  2' 

rJtl^r^  r  =  2/;  ^'=^1^  (^)- 

p+p  P  J 

To  find  ^  interchange  _2J  and 

If  0  is  the  size  of  an  object,  and  i  the  size  of  its  image,  and  v  the  dis- 
tance of  the  image  from  the  principal  focal  point,  then 

i^V?!-     i  =  ll  (xxii)' 

p  V 

In  convex  mirrors  prefix  a  negative  sign,  thus:  r=  -2/,  and  so  on 
with  the  other  formulae.  , 

The  formulffi  for  mirrors  may  be  derived  from  those  of  lenses  by  sub- 
stituting - 1  for  /x;  thusr=  -2/(vii). 

Let  y  =  the  semi-apertm-e ;  then  the  spherical  aberration 

Sf=        .'1   (v)  or  (viiiV 

8  / 

A  mu'ror  to  be  aplanatic  for  parallel  rays  must  have  a  parabolic  curve.. 

A  mirror  to  reflect  rays  diverging  fi-om  a  pomt  p,  so  that  they_  may 
converge  aplanatically  to  another  point  j/,  must  be  elliptical,  havmg  2^ 
and  p'  for  its  foci. 
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Forrmdcc  relating  to  Prisms 

Let  I  =  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  the  angle  of  incidence  on 
the  first  sm-face,  the  angle  of  refraction  at  the  first  surface,  the  angle- 
of  incidence  m  the  prism  at  the  second  siu-face,  and  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction on  emergence ;  then  the  total  deviation 

T)  =  ^  +  ^\r'-l•,  <p'  +  f  =  i  (liii)' 

"When  the  ray  passes  through  the  prism  symmetrically  the  deviation. 

is  at  a  minimvmi :  (j)  =  \jA',  ^'=\//=^,  and 

.  i  +  D 
sm  n 

,  M= — ~  ai^> 

sin^ 

by  ■which  formula  the  refractive  indices  of  media  can  be  found,  because' 
both  t  and  D  are  capable  of  accm'ate  measiurement. 

FormulcB  relating  to  Conic  Sections 
Ellipse. — Let  A  =  major  axis ;  a  =  minor  axis.  Then 

Focus  =     (IvV 

Parabola. — Let  A  =  height;  a=  ^  base.  Then 

Focus  =  -j-^   .  (Ivi)- 

Hyperbola. — Let  A  =  major  axis  ;  a  =  minor  axis.  Then 

i'ocus  =   ~ — ■ —  (hoi) 


Works  consulted: — Coddington,  Camb.  1830;  Parkinson,  Camb.;  'Ency- 
cloptedia  Britannica'  ; '  Jom-nal  E.M.S. ' ;  Heath,  Camb.  1887,  &c.  It  will  be- 
seen  that  several  of  the  formulse  have  been  entnely  reset,  while  some= 
appear  now  for  the  first  time. 
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APPENDIX  F 

EXAMPLES  USEFUL  TO  THE  MICBOSCOPIST 

Square  ^  inch    .    .    .    =      10'08045  square  millimetres. 
„      ^0  .    .    .    =        6-45148  „ 

„     ^  •   •   •    =      4;48021  „ 

j>  »      .    .    .    =         •06451  ,, 

=  64514-8  „  IX 

„    TOM    »      .    .    .    =  645-148 

Square  centimetre   =  15-5003  square  inch. 

„      millimetre   =  15-5003     „     ^  „ 

100  fj.   =15-5003     „  „ 

10 .......  =    -1550     „       „  „ 

„      iM   =    -00155    „       „  „ 

Multiples  of  the  above  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  values  given 
'.by  the  square  of  the  multiplier. 

Thus,  square  f-^  inch  =  x  4 ;  the  square  of  4  =  4  x  4  =  16,  and  6-45148 
xl6  =  103-22368  square  millimetres,  the  answer  required. 

Cubic  i  inch    .    .    .    .    =      32-00508  cubic  millimetres. 


a 
i_ 

»    Y>  " 

»        ]2  " 

!>     Tno  " 

»     1000  >' 


16-38662  „ 

9-48300  „ 

-01638  „ 

=  16386-62  „  ix 


Cubic  centimetre   =  61-02537      cubic  j\  mch. 

„     millimetre   =  61-02537 

„     100  a   =61-02537 

„     10^   =  -061025 


1 

lotr 
 j_ 

1000 


=  -000061025 


Multiples  of  the  above  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  values  given 
Tjy  the  cube  of  the  multipher.  „„^„„  o 

Thus,  2  cubic  miUmietres  :  2  cubed  =  2x2x2  =  8,  and  61-02537  x  8 
=  488-20296  cubic      inch,  the  answer  required. 

Areas  of  Circles 

i  inch  diameter  =  1-22718      sq.  ^  inch  =  7-9171  sq.  millimetres. 

„        „       =  -78539816  „  „    „    =  5-0670  „  „ 

tV    .                =  -54541       „        „    =  3-5187  „  „ 

-  "   "  "  :5067or''  :;  ;: 

1  millimetre  diam.  =  -78539816  sq.  mm.  =  12-1737  sq.  j^ig  inch. 

100      ...    .    =  7854-0  „    IX    =  12-1737  „  xooo  " 

10 IX     ....    =  78-54  „    „    =  "    »  " 

^.  =  -7854  „    „    =    -001217  „  „ 
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Multiples  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
dn  the  preceding?  example. 

Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  circle  =  inch,  then  the  square  of  3  being 
•9  and  -7854  x  9  -  7-0G8G  sq.  inch  and  -05067  x  9  =  -45603  sq.  millimetre, 
^re  the  areas  required. 


1 

1000 


in.  diameter  .  =  1-02266  cubic 
=  -52360  „ 
=  -30301  „ 
=  -52360  „ 
=  -52360 


VoUcmea  of  Spheres 
inch 


■ 

id 


"     1000  " 


16-758  cubic  millimetres. 
=      8-580  „ 
=      4-965  „ 
-00858  „ 
=  8580-0        „  fj. 


1  mm. 

.100  ft 
10  fj. 


Qiam. 


•52360  cubic 
=  523600-0 
523-60 

-5-2360  „ 


mm.  =  31-953  cubic  5^5  inch. 
fj.    =31-953  „ 
„    =    -03195  „ 
„    =  -00003195 


L_i_ 
1000 


Multiples  of  any  of  the  above  follow  the  preceding  example  of  cixbic 
.measures.    Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  =  30  ^,  then  the  cube  of  3 
'being  27  and  523-6  x  27  =  14137-2  cubic  fj.  and  -03195  x  27  =  -86265  cubic 
inch,  are  the  volumes  required. 
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APPENDIX  G 


USEFVL  NUMBERS  AND  FOBMVLM 


Paris  line  =  -088813783  inch. 

Statute  mile  =  5280  ft.  =  1609-330  metres. 

Geographical  mile  =  6082-66  ft.  =  1853-978  metres. 

Nautical  mile        =  6080  ft.  =  1853-167  metres. 

Cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62-2786  lb.  avokdupois  at  62°  Fahr. 

Cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252-286  grs.  at  62°  Fahr. 

Gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lb.  avoirdupois  at  62°  Fahr, 

1  gallon  =  277-46288  cubic  inches. 

Cubic  foot  of  sea  water  weighs  63-963  lb. 

Weight  of  sea  water  =  1-027  weight  of  ft-esh  water. 

1  inch  of  rainfall  =  100  tons  per  acre. 

Pressure  of  water  in  lb.  per  sq.uich  =  -433  head  of  water. 

Expansion  of  water  between  32°  Fahr.  and  212°  Fahr.  =  -04775. 

Dip  of  horizon  in  nautical  miles  =  1-23  ^/height. 

Marks  on  hand  lead  line  for  sea  soiindings  1,  2,  and  3  fathoms,  1,  ij. 
and  3  tags  of  leather  respectively;  5  and  15  fathoms  white  rag;  7  and 
17  fathoms  red  rag ;  10  fathoms  leather  with  hole  in  it ;  13  fathoms  blue- 
rag  ;  20  fathoms  2  knots  ;  30  fathoms  3  knots  &c.  A  smaU  knot  is  placed 
atlntermediate  5  fathoms  after  20  fathoms— viz.  at  25,  35,  45,  _&c. 

Pressme  of  wmd  in  lb.  per  sq.  foot  =  0-002288  (velocity  m  feet  per- 
second)'. 

Areas  and  Volumes. 

Area  of  triangle  =  base  x  h  perpendicular.  ,   .  ■,  , 

Volume  of  wedge  =  area  of  base  x  ^  perpendicular  heig:ht. 

Volume  of  cone  or  pyramid  =  area  of  base  x  i  perpendicular  height. 

Surface  of  side  of  cone  =  circumference  of  base  x  ^  length  of  side. 

Area  of  parabola  =  base  x  |  height. 

Velocity  of  light  =  187,272  statute  miles  per  second.^ 

Wave-length  of  yellow  light  =  inch. 

Number  of  vibrations  per  second  593,276,600,000,000. 

Falling  Bodies. 

S,  space  faUen  in  feet ;  V,  velocity  in  feet  per  second  ;  g  =  32-2 ;  f,  tune- 
in  seconds. 

S  =  ^';  V  =  V2^  •  VS=  8-025a/S. 

Arithmetical  Progression 
A,  first  term;  B,  last  term;  S,  sum;  d,  difference  between  terms;  «r 
number  of  terms. 

1  Latest  determinations  by  Young  and  Forbes  with  Fizeau's  method. 
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A  =  B-<?(n-l).     'S,  =  k  +  d{n-l).     S  =  (A  +  B)  2« 


Geometrical  Progression 

m,  multiplier  or  divisor. 

A  =  ^>      B  =  mA<'-".      S  =  ^^. 
m  c'-i'  TO— 1 

Properties  of  Circles  and  Spheres  dc. 
77    .    .    =3-14159265358979+  log  tt  .  =0-4971499 

77^  =  9-86962  .    =1-77245         ^  =  "31831 

1,  .    .    =  -10132  -i.=  -56419 

%    .    .    =-52360  v'2  =  1-41421  V2^  =  8-02496 

6 

Circumference,  C.  Area,  A.  Radius,  r.  Diameter,  d.  Volume,  V. 
tSurface,  S. 

C  =  2  7rr  =  7riZ.    A  =  7rr\    S  =  7r  d-.    V  =  'Lfi,      =  X 


Area  of  sector  of  circle  = 


6  TT 

degrees  in  arc  x  area  of  circle 
360 


Length  of  arc  =  number  of  degrees  x  -017453  r. 

Unit  of  circi^lar  measure  =  57°-29578. 

Side  of  square  of  equal  area  to  a  circle  =  r  ^tt. 

Side  of  inscribed  square  =  r  v^2 

Area  of  ellipse  =  ^  major  axis  x  ^  minor  axis  x  tt. 

Tolume  of  ellipsoid  =  major  axis  x  (minor  axis)-  x 

6 


Number  of  Threads  in  Wliitworth^s  Standard  Screws 

Sizes   No.  of  threads  48 

i  ....  40 

})   z     •      '      •     '  '      '  »  20 

■3-  .         .  Ifi 

„    i   12 


Convenient  Approximations  for  rapid  Calculations 

6  knots         =  7  miles,  more  correctly  13  knots         =  15  miles. 
5  kilometres  =3     „        „        „       50  kilometres  =31  ,, 
1  metre        =  3  ft.  Sj  in.  „        „       64  metres        =  70  yards. 
5  centimetres  =  2  inches    „        „       33  centimetres  =  13  uaches. 
3  millimetres  =  I  inch       „        „       5  millimetres   =  ^  inch. 

1  pole  =  5  metres ;  1  furlong  =  2  hectometres. 

5  M  =  s^TTTT  iiicb  ;        inch  =  \  mm. ;  T!TnTyc-ff  inch  =  |  ^. 

2  are  =  239  sq.  yds. ;  1  rood  =  10  are  ;  2  acres  =  81  are  ;  100  hectare 
=  247  acres;  3  cubic  yards  =  23  decisteres;  1  decastere  =  13  cubic  yards; 
2  millihtres  =  34  \r\  (minims) ;  2  decilitres  =  7/5  (ounces) ;  4  litres 
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=  7  pints  (imperial) ;  2  grammes  =  31  grains  ;  4  grammes  =  15  (drachm), 
(apothecaries') ;  7  grammes  =  4  dr.  (drachms)  (avoirdupois), 

5  kilogrammes  =  11  lb.  (avoirdupois). 

50  kilogrammes  =  1  centner  =  1  cwt. 


NolerVs  19  Band  Test  Plate 
Band        Lines  per  inch  Band       Lines  per  inch 


1  11259-5 
5  33778-5 
10  61927-3 


15  90076-1 
19  112595-1 


Difference  between  each  band  =  5629-75. 

NoherVs  last  20  Band  Test  Plate 
Band        Lines  per  inch  Band       Lines  per  inch 


1  11259-5 
5  56297-6 
10  112595-1 

Difference  between  each  band  =  11259*5 


15  168892-7 
20  225190-3 


Convenient  Formula  for  Lantern  Projection  or  Enlargement  and 

^  Reduction. 

Let  D  be  the  distance  of  the  screen,  and  d  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  F  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  M 
the  magnifymg  power  or  '  number  of  tunes  '  for  enlargement  or  reduction,, 
then —  D  -  F 

D  =  P(M.l);cZ  =  F.;^^  =  ^;  F=J^;M  =  -J-; 

Example  :  It  is  required  to  project  by  a  lens  of  6  mches  equivalent 
focus  a  shde  havmg  a  3-inch  mask  so  that  it  may  give  a  10-ft._ disc,  what 
must  be  the  distance  of  the  screen  ?  Here  M  the  magnification  will  be 
40  times.    D  =  F  (M  + 1)  =  6  (40  +  1)  =  246  mches  =  20^-  feet. 

Note,  m  a  double  combmation  the  optical  centre  may  be  assimied  to 
be  half  way  between  the  lenses.  To  reduce,  mterchange  the  object  and  tlifr 
screen. 
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ABB 
A 

Abbe  (Prof.),  his  compensation  eye-piece, 
42,  323  ;  binocular  eye-piece,  103  ; 
stereoscopic  eye-piece,  103;  acbromatic 
condenser,  212,  25()-259,  329;  chro- 
matic condenser,  212,  256,  267  ;  camera 
lucida,  237 ;  apertometer,  255,  337 ; 
condenser,  iris-diaphragm  fitted  to, 
259 ;  diffraction  theory  and  homo- 
geneous immersion,  312,  313 ;  method 
of  testing  object-glasses,  326-333 ;  test 
plate,  380,  331 ;  experiments  in  dif- 
fraction phenomena,  376 

—  on  amphfying  power  of  lens,  25 ;  on 
homogeneous  immersion,  28;  on  im- 
provement of  optical  glass,  31 ;  on 
classification  of  eye-pieces,  3i ;  on 
principle  of  microscopic  vision,  43,  44, 
45 ;  on  definition  of  aperture,  45 ;  on 
apertm-e,  48  note ;  on  radiation,  57 ; 
on  angle  of  aperture,  60,  61,  62 ;  on 
diffraction,  63-75 ;  on  '  intercostal 
points,'  73  ;  on  '  penetration,'  82  ;  on 
over-amplification,  90  ;  on  stereoscopic 
vision,  90,  93  ;  on  '  aplanatic  system,' 
94 ;  on  oi'thoscopic  effect,  95  ;  on  Rams- 
den's  circles,  107 ;  on  solid  cones  of 
light,  362 

Aberration,  19  ;  positive,  21,  309  note ; 
negative,  21,  27,  309  note ;  chromatic, 
31 ;  spherical,  31,  251,  254,  331 ;  errors 
of  spherical  and  chromatic,  corrected 
by  Eoss,  306 

Abies  halsamea,  383 

Abiogenesis,  686 

Abraham's  prism,  344 

Absorption  or  dioptrical  image,  64 

—  and  diffraction  images  due  to  diffrac- 
tion, 65  note 

—  of  light  rays,  Angstrom's  law,  273 

—  bands,  273,  274,  275,  277 
Abatriction  of  spores,  562 
Acalcphce,  sexual  zoiJids  of  polypes,  786  ; 

relationship  to  hydroids,  796  ;  develop- 
ment of,  798;  miidusan  phase  of,  801 

Acanthomeira  xiiihicantha,  774;  echi- 
noides,  777 

■Acavthometrina,  772, 776 ;  central  capsule 
of,  776 


ACT 

I  Acarina,  eggs  of,  928-929;  anatomy  of^ 
!      933-936;  larvae  of,  933 ;  nymph  of,  933; 
integument  of,  934  ;  legs  of,  934 ;  eyes- 
of,  935 ;  classification  of,  936 
Accommodation,  of  the  eye,  88  ;  depth,  8S>- 
Acetahularia,  493  ;  pileus  of,  493 
Acetic  acid,  as  a  test  for  nuclei,  440 
Acheta,  911 

—  campestris,  eggs  of,  929 

Achlya,  zoospores  of,  494;  oospores  of,. 
495  ;  zotisporanges  of,  569 

—  proUfera,  493  and  note,  494 
AchnanthecB,  characters  of,  545 
Achnanflies,  frustules  of,  517,  544  ;  stipe 

of,  518,544;  'stauros'  of,  545;  struc- 
ture of  frustule,  545 

Achnayitlies  longipes,  545 

Achromatic,  comparison  of,  with  chro- 
matic and  apochromatic  lenses,  315 

—  condenser.  Abbe's,  212,  256-259,  267  • 
Powell  and  Lealand's,  251,  258  ;  for  ob- 
servation of  pycnogonids,  883 

—  doublet,  Fraunhofer's,  146  ;  meniscus. 
322  ' 

—  lenses,  Charles's,  146 ;  Marzoli's,  302 ; . 
Selligue's,  303 

—  objectives,  19,  32  ;  Powell  &  Lealand's. 
dry,  190 ;  Tully's,  303 ;  Wenham's,  310 ; 
cover  slips  for  use  with,  380 

—  oil  condenser,  Powell  &  Lealand's,  267 
Achromatism,   17,  19,  148;    in  photo- 
micrography,  38 ;  rise  of,  145  ;  in- 
augurated,  313  ;   imperfect,  causing 
yellowness,  360 

Acineta,  697 

'  Acinetiform  young '  of  Ciliata,  712  note- 
Acinetina,  696 ;  food  of,  097 
'  Acorn  '  monad,  684 
'Acorn-shells,'  891 

■^c^'»;^"'«j^^i'epi-oduction  from  fragments^ 

—  Candida,  thread-cells  of,  803 

--  crassicornis,  thread-cells  of,  803 
ActmocijdHS,  518,  539,  550 
Actinoviina  ineriiie,  774,  770 
Actinophrys,  770 

—  form  of  Mia-ogromia,  602 

—  sol,  (i62-665 
Actinoptijchus,  518,  540,  541 
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ACT 

ActinosphcBrium  Eiclioniii,  665 

Actinotrocha,  874 

AcTiNOZOA,  787,  801-806 

Actius  on  myopy,  120 

Actuarius  on  myopy,  120 

Adams'  variable  microscope,  I'll ;  non- 
achromatic  microscope,  146 

'  Adder's  tongue  '  fern,  604  ;  sporanges  of, 
601 

Adipose  substance,  969 
Adjusting  objectives.  Boss's,  306,  309 
Adjustment,  coarse,  156, 157, 185 ;  Wale's, 
185 

—  fine,  157-164 

 long  lever  system,  151 ;  Boss's,  151, 

161 ;  to  Pritchard's  microscope, 
151 ;  applied  to  stage,  153;  Powell's, 
161;  short  side  lever,  162;  Swift's 
vertical  side  lever,  162,  181 ;  Camp- 
bell's differential  screw,  164,  193 ; 
to  the  sub-stage.  Nelson's,  169  ;  for 
Powell  &  Lealand's  sub-stage,  174 ; 
in  Beck's  No.  1, 180  ;  Wale's,  185  ;  m 
Beck's  third-class  microscope,  190 

■ —  screw  collar,  309 

Jicidiospore  generation  of  Puccinia,  566 
^cidium  berberidis,  relation  to  Puc- 
cinia,  566 

—  tussilaginis,  567 

JEthalmrn  septicum,  plasmode  of,  563 
Agaricus,  575 

—  cainpestris,  576,  577 
Agate,  1017 

Agave,  leaf  of,  611 ;  raphides  of,  621 
Agrion,  911 

—  pulchellum,  wing  of,  as  test  for  deli- 
nition,  368 

~]3uella,  pupa  of,  918;  wing  of,  918 
Air-angle,  50,  78 

Air-bubbles,  microscopic  appearance  ot, 
370,  371 

Air-chamber  of  leaves,  641 

Airy's  modification  of  Huyghenian  eye- 
piece, 321 

Ate  of  Surirella,  535 
Alar  prolongations '  in  Fusulina,  750  ; 
in  Numviulites,  752,  756;  of  Calca- 
rina,  755 

Albite,  1001,  1003 

Albmiiinous  substances,  tests  for,  440 
Alburnum,  629,  633 

Alcohol,  as  solvent  for  resms,  &o.,  441 ; 
as  hardening  agent,  428 

Alcyonaria,  801,  803;  spines  of,  imi- 
tated, 1022 

Alcyonian,  resembled  by  polyzoan,  832 

Alcijonidmm,  832  ;  polyzoary  of,  833 

—  gelatinosum,  calcareous  spicules  m, 
832  note 

Alcyonium,  781 

—  digitatum,  803 ;  spicules  of,  804 
Alder  on  branchial  sac  of  Corella,  886 

note 

Alexander  on  myopy  and  presbyopy,  120 
AhOM,  preparation   of,  427;  included 
under  general  term  of  '  thallophytes, 
470 ;  symbiotic  in  radiolarians,  773 


AND 

Algal  constituents  of  lichens,  579 
Alkaloids,  micro-chemical  examination  of, 
1024 

Allman's  experiments  on  luminosity  of 

Noctiluca,  694 
Allman  on  Polyzoa,  833 ;  on  the '  Haus ' 

of  Appendieularia,  842  ;  on  Myrio- 

thela,  787  note 
Aloe,  raphides  of,  021 
Alternation  of  generations  in  Batracltc- 

sperinuvi,  504 ;  in  Fungi,  563 ;  in  ferns, 

,605;  in  Medusa,  801 
Althcea  rosea,  pollen-grains,  646 
Alveolina,       ;  resembled  hy  Loftusia, 

743 ;  resembled  by  Fusulina,  750 
AmaranthacecB,  pollen-grains,  646 
Amaranthus  hypochondriacus,  seeds  of, 

648 

Ainaroucium proliferum,  as  example  ot 

compound  ascidian,  836 
Amici  suggests  oil  for  immersion  lenses, 

29 

Amici's  invention  of  immersion  system, 
27 ;  horizontal  microscope,  146 ;  camera 
lucida,  235 ;  objectives,  304 ;  triple- 
back  objectives,  310  ;  water-immersion 
objectives,  310 ;  oil-immersion  objec- 
tives, 312 

Ammodiscus,  739 

Ammothea  pycnogonoides,  882 

Amwba,  658,  667-669,  942 

4mcE6a-phase  of  Monas,  681 

Amceba  proteus,  667 

—  radiosa,  experiments  on,  668 
Amcebm,  cells  of  sponges  resembhng,  779 
Amoeboid  jihase  ot  Tetramitus,  686 
Amphibians,  plates  in  skin  of,  950 
Amphibohtes,  1000 

Amphioxus,  affinities  with  aseidians, 
841  note 

Amphipleura  pellucida,  with  obhque 
illmnination,  59,  75  ;  resolution  of,  85 ; 
markings  measured,  230;  markmgs 
on,  521 

Amphistegina,  752;  internal  cast  of, 
766 

Aniphitetras,  543 

Amphiuma,  red  blood-corpuscle  of,  960 
Amphonyx,  haustellium  of,  916 
Amplification,  83 

—  linear,  25,  26,  39  ;  of  images,  45 
AmpuUaceous  sacs  of  sponges,  780,  781 
Anabosna,  491 

Anacharis,  i5S 

—  alsinnstrum,  cyclosis  in,  613,  bib 
habitat,  614 

Anagallis,  raphides  of,  621; 
649 

—  arvensis,  petals  of,  644 
Anal  plate  ot  Antedon,  827 
Analgesince,  937,  938 
Analyser,  269 
Analysing  nose-piece,  244 
Anaraphidea;,  527 
Anchor-like  plates  of  Syiuipta,  81J 
Ajidalusite,  1000 
Androspore  ot  (Edogomum,  508 


seeds  of 
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•  Anemones,  787.    See  Actinozoa 
-Anemophilous  flowers,  fi47 
Anethum  graveoJens,  seeds  of,  C40 
.  Angle  of  incidence,  3 ;  of  i-efraction,  3 ; 

of  aperture,  61 
Angles  of   aperture,  air,  balsam,  oil, 

water,  83-87 
Angstrom's  law  for  the  absorption  of 

ligbt  rays,  273 
Anguillula  aceti,  869 

—  flwviatilis,  869 

—  glutinU,  869 
Aug iiill nice,  869 

—  Angular  aperture,  338 

 of  dry  objective,  334 ;  of  oil  immer- 
sion, 334 

 of  aperture,  resolution  dependent 

on,  44 

■ —  of  water  immersion,  334 
Angular  distribution  of  rays,  56;  grip, 
61 ;  semi-aperture,  77 
I    Anguliferce,  characters  of,  542 
-Anilin  dyes  for  blue  and  green  stains, 
436 

Animal  kingdom,  two  divisions  of,  652 
-Animalcule  cage,  294 
Animalcules,  678.    See  Botiteba,  Infu- 
soria, EmzopoDA,  &o, 
-Animals  and  plants,  differences  between, 
461 

jinisochelse  of  sponges,  783,  784 

.Anisonerna,  690 
1  .Annelida,  larvse  of,  collecting,  459;  ma- 
rine, 872  ;  appendages  of,  873  ;  jaws  of, 
873 ;  development  of,  873  ;  eggs  of,  874  ; 
fresh-water,  879  ;  luminosity  of,  879  ; 
bibliogi-aphy,  880 ;  '  liver  '  of,  971 

Annual  layers  in  trees,  628 

Annular  cell,  Weber's,  299 

• — •  ducts  of  Phanerogams,  623 

—  illumination  and  false  images,  362 

—  illumination  for  examining  perforated 
membrane  of  diatom,  362 

Annulus  of  sporange  of  fern,  601 
Anodon,  pearls  in,  847  ;  glochidia  of, 

857  ;  for  observation  of  ciliary  motion, 

864 

■Anomia,  prismatic  layer  in,  848 
■  Anopla  (Nemertines),  875 
■Anoplophrga  circulans,  702 
!  -Anorthite,  i003 

!  ..Antedon,  food  of,  696  ;  pentacrinoid 
larva  of,  825, 826 ;  pseudembryo  of,  827 
Antennte  of  insects,  911 ;  preparation  of, 
912,  913  note 
I  -Antherid  of  Vaucheria,  492;  of  Chara, 
'       507, 508 ;  of  Fucacece,  556,  557;  of  Flo- 
ridece,  561 ;  of  PeronosporecB,  567  ;  of 
Marchantia,  590,  592  ;  of  mosses,  695 ; 
of  Sphagnace<e,  598  ;  of  ferns,  602 ; 
tapetal  cells  in,  603 
-Antherozoids,  467,  470  ;  of  Volvox,  483 ; 
of  Vaucheria,  492  ;  of  Sphceroplea, 
501;  of  CEdogonium,  503;  of  Batra- 
chospermum,  50i  ;  of  Ghara,T)01,  508; 
of  Phceosporece,  556 ;  of  Fucacece,  558  ; 
of  ferns,  608 ;  of  Bhizocarpece,  606 


ARA 

Anthers,  644 

Anthony  (Dr.)  on  pseudo-traohetB  of  fly's 

pi'oboscis,  915  note 
Aiithophysa,  090 
I  Anthracite  coals,  1006 
Antirrhinum  majiis,  seed  of,  648 
Apertometer,  174, 833  ;  Abbe's,  255,  387 

Tolles',  833  ;  use  of,  337 
Aperture,  in  microscopic  objectives,  38, 
j      48-47,  60-67  ;  how  obtained,  45  ;  Abbe 
I      on  definition  of,  45,  48  note 
i  —  relation  of,  to  power,  82,  88,  811  ;  as- 
certained   by  vertical  illumination, 
286 

:  —  angular,  49  note,  53,  388 
1  —  numerical,    49    note,    58,  76,  333  j 
1      for  di-y  objective  50 ;  for  oil  immersion, 
50  ;  for  water  immersion,  50 

—  numerical,  of  Zeiss's  apochromatic 
I      series  of  objectives,  318 

I  —  of  objective,  382,  333 

—  numerical,  table  of,  84-87 
Apertures,  relative,  49 
Aphanizomenon,  491 
Aphanocap)sa,  ill 

Aphides,  wings  of,  922,  928  ;  agamic  re- 
production in,  9i50 
Aplhodivs,  antemise  of,  912 
ApidcB,  911 

Apis  mellifica,  mouth-parts  of,  915 
I  Aplanatio  system,  20,  23 

—  objective,  use  of,  21 

—  cone,  255 

—  aperture,  257,  262 

—  foci.  Lister's  discovery,  304 

,  Apochromatic  objectives,  19,  30,  32,  34, 
80,  211 ;  advantages  of,  33,  84 ; 
objective,  Zeiss's,  314-320  ;  dry,  815  ; 
comparison  of,  with  chromatic  and 
achromatic  lenses,  315 ;  homogeneous 
objectives,  value  of,  in  study  of 
monads,  687;  objective,  use  with 
various  test  scales,  900 

—  condenser,  Powell  and  Lealand's,  254 
I  Apochromatism,  314 

Apocynacece,  laticiferous  tissue  of,  620 
Apogamy  in  ferns,  605 
Apospory  in  ferns,  605 
Apotheces  of  lichens,  578,  579 
Apparent  creation  of  structure,  68 
Ap'pendicularia,  835,  841 ;  pharyngeal 

sao  of,  841 ;  tail  of,  842  ;  notochord,  842 ; 

'  Haus  '  of,  842 
Ajiple,  raphides  in  bark  of,  621 
Apposition,  growth  by,  463 

—  mode  of  growth  of  starch,  620 
Apus,  888,  886;  parthenogenesis  of,  888 

note 

—  cancriformis,  carapace  of,  886 
Aquarium  microscopes,  219-225 ;  Collins's, 

221,  222;  Schultze's,  222,  224 
Aquatic  microscope,  145 
AllACllNinA,  932 

—  eggs  of,  929 ;  related  to  Pycnogonida, 
883  note ;  reproductive  organs  of,  985 

Arachnoidiscus,  518,  541 
Arachnosphccra  ohligacantha,  774,  775 
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Aralia,  papyrifera,  parenchyhie  of,  611 
Ararieida,  '.)3'i 
Arcella,  070 

Archegones  of  Vaucheria,i.^'2.\  of  Cham, 
507,  508 ;  of  MarcJuuitia,  590,  593  ;  of 
mosses,  595,  596;  of  Spha.gnaoece, 
598;  of  ferns,  (502,  603;  of  Lyco- 
■podiece,  606 ;  of  lihizocarpea;  606 

Archer,  on  amoebiform  phase  of  Stcpha- 
nosphcora,  485  note  ;  on  desmids,  509 
note ;  chxssification  of,  515 ;  on 
Clathrulina,  6156  note;  on  rhizopods, 
677 

Archerina  Boltoni,  055 
Arctiani,  stem  of,  634 
Arcyria  flava,  sporanges  of,  564 
Arenacea,  735-739 

Arenaceous  character  of  Textulanmee, 

—  Foramiiiifera,  varying  size  of  particles 
m  test  of,  743 

—  test  of  Foraminifera,  735 
Arenicola,  872 

AreoliB  of  frustule  of  Coscinodiscus,  520 

Areolar  connective  tissue,  904,  969 

Argas,  bite  of,  936 

Argasidte,  936 

Argonauta,  853 

Argosince,  932 

Argalus  foliaceiis,  890 

Aristolochia,  stem  of,  634 

'  Aristotle's  lantern '  of  ecliinids,  814 

Aristotle  on  myopy  and  presbyopy,  120 

Arragonite,  1017 

—  in  shell  of  Pholas,  848 

Arsenic,  microrchemical  analysis  of,  1023 
Artemia,  886 

—  salina,  movement  of,  884  ;  habitat  ot, 
887 

Arteries,  980 

Arthrodesmiis  incus,  498 
Arthbopoda,  881-940  ;  smallest  of,  932  ; 
eye  of,  907 

—  hnibs  of  Pedalion  compared  with 
those  of,  718 

Arthrosporous  Bacteria,  582 

Artificial  light,  359 

'  Artificial  lightning,'  607 

Ascaris  litmbricoides,  868 

Asci  of  Ascomycetes,  571 ;  of  lichens,  578 

Ascidiaus,  diatoms  in  stomach  of,  544, 
552  ;  solitary,  835  ;  branchial  sac  of, 
836  837,  839  ;  circulation  in,  836,  839  ; 
compound,  836 ;  cloaca  of,  837  ;  stolons 
of,  838  ;  bibliography  of,  838  ;  social, 
838 ;  general  structure  of,  840 ;  de- 
velopment of,  840;  tadpole  of,  841; 
affinities  with  Amphioxus,  841  note 

Asclepiadecc,  polhnium  of,  647 

Asbogone  of  Ascomycetes,  572 ;  of  lichens, 
579 

Ascomycetes,  571-574;  as  fungus-con- 
stituents of  lichens,  579 

Ascopores  of  Ascomycetes,  571 ;  oi 
lichens,  57H 

AseUus  aqii.dlicus,  ciliated  paviisite  in 
blood  of,  702 


Asiliis,  eye  of.  Oil 
Aspergillits,  fermentation  by,  575 
Asphalte  for  cells,  386 
—  varnish,  383 

Aspidisca,  a  phase  in  development  of. 

Trichoda.,  709 
Aspidiuiii,  indusium  of,  600;  sori  of,  COO  - 
Asplanchna,  in  confinement,  458 
Astasia,  475 ;  mouth  in,  690 
Astcroidea,  skeleton  of,  815  ;  spines  of,. 

815;  larva  of,  821 
Asterolawpra,  524,  539 
AsteromphuUts,  '539 
Astromma,  774 
Asirojihyton,  spines  of,  815 
Astrorliiza,  736,  740 
Astrorhizida,  737 
Athecafa,  792 

Athyriu  in  Filix-fa?mina,  apospory  in,  G05. 
Atrium  of  Noctilucu,  691 
Auditory  vesicles  of  Mollusca,  8G5 
Audouin  on  '  inuscardine,'  574 
Augite,  995  ;  zonal  structure  in,  996 
Aidacodiscus,  541 

—  Kittonii,  markings  on,  521 

—  Stiirtii,  markings  on,  521 
Autofission  of  diatoms,  523 
Auxospore,  523-530 
Avanturine,  1016 
Aviciilaria  of  Polyzoa,  834,  835 
'Awns'  of  Ohietoctrece,  543 
Axile  body  of  tactile  papilla,  977 
Axinella 2)aradoxa,  782 

Axis  cylinders  of  nerve-tube,  975,  976 


B 

Bacillariacea  of  Kiitzing,  517 
BaciUaria  paradoxa,  movements  of, 

528,  531,  535 
Bacilli,  form  of,  581 

Bacillus,  '  gi-anular  spheres'  of,  588  jwif 

—  aiithracis,  582 ;  spores  hve  in  absolute 
alcoliol,  587 

—  megateriinn,  582 

—  subtilis,  582,  583,  585  ;  spores  of,  587 

—  of  anthrax,  961  note  . 

—  of  tuberculosis,  modes  of  stauung, 
438,  439 

'  Bacon-beetle,'  904 

Bdcoh  (Eoger),- inventor  of  simple  micro-, 
scope,  128 

Bacteria,  use  of  large  and  small  cones  ni 
examining,  803;  photo-micrographs,  36o: 
as  test  for  definition,  SG8 ;  preserved 
by  osmic  acid,  428 ;  violet  of  methy  - 
anilin  as  a  stain  for,  437;  methyl- 
blue  as  a  stain  for,  438;  staining,  43., 
438 ;  (see  Schizomi/cctcs),  579 ;  aflinities 
to  Alg(r,  580;  to  FlngeUnta,  580;  to 
■  Nostocacc(c,  58')  ;  forms  of,  581 ;  move- 
ments of,  581 ;  mode  of  muUiphcatipn. 
581;  classification  of,  582;  nutrition 
of,  585:  flagella  of,  587;  gennmatm:-' 
power  ot,  587  ;  spores  of,  587 

Bacteriasti  uin  furcatum,  513 
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Bacteriology,  589 

^Bacteriu  m  hneola,  compared  with  Ccrco- 

monas,  580 
• —  liiteota,  580 

■ —  termo,  flagellum  of,  72 ;  movement  of, 
581  ;  zoUgltea  of,  585,  586  ;  gerniinatiou 
of,  587 

Bailey,  on  internal  casts  of  Foraminifera, 
753  note 

Bailey's  method  of  isolating  diatoms,  553 
Baker  on  Cuff's  microscope,  140 
Baker's  students'  microscope,  193 ;  optic 
axis  of,  194 

—  lamp,  350 
Balanidcc,  891 

Balmiiis  halanoides,  891;  disc  of,  892 
Balbiani  on  supposed  sexual  reproduction 

of  Ciliata,  709 
Balsam  angle,  50,  78 

—  refractive  index  of,  77 
Banksia,  stomates  of,  041 
Barbadoes  earth,  771,  774 
Bark,  625,  627,  633 

Barker's  Gregorian  telescope,  144 
Bar  movement,  215 

'  Barlow  lens  '  applied  to  a  microscope, 
147 

Barnacles,  891.    See  Cirrijpedia 

Basals  of  Antedun,  825        i  • 

Basidiomycetes,  575  ;  as  fungus-con- 
stituent of  lichens,  579 

Basidiospores  nf  Basidiomycetes,  576 ;  of 
Si/inenomijcefes,  576 

Basids  of  P(UTi;«'a,  5j6;  ol  Basidiomy- 
cetes, 576 

Bast,  635 

Bat,  parasite  of,  936  ;  hair  of,  954  ;  carti- 
lage in  ear  of,  970 
'  Bathyhius;  672 

Batrachia,  red  blood-corpuscles,  959 ; 

lungs  of,  987 
Batrachosperineo',  503 
Batrachosjiermum  moniliforme,  504 

—  protoneme  of,  505 

'  Battledore  scale  '  of  Lyccenidce,  899 

Bausch  and  Lomb's  microscope,  185-188  ; 
chemical  microscopes,  217-220 ;  '  labo- 
ratoi-y  '  microscope,  218  ;  '  University  ' 
chemical  microscope,  219, 220  ;  neutral 
tint  camera  lucida,  235 

Bd.ella,  maxillary  palps  of,  934 

Bdellidir,  937 

Bdelloida,  717,  718 

Bead-monlds,  573 

Beale's  microscope  for  class  demonstra- 
tion, 225  ;  camera,  234,  235,  239  ; 
carmine,  435  ;  bioplasm,  435  ;  glycerin 
method  of  preserving,  444 
Beale  on  organic  structure,  942 
Beak's  No.  1  microscope,  180,  182  ;  sub- 
stage  in,  181,  182  ;  small  first-class  mi- 
croscope, 189 ;  third-class  microscope, 
190-192  ; '  Htar  '  microscope,  194  ;  '  eco- 
nomic'  micrnscope ,  194 , 196;  histological 
dissecting  microscope,  197,  198;  port- 
able microscope,  199,  202;  binocular 
dissecting  microscope,  207;  rotatory 
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nose-piece,  242  ;  variable  condenser,. 
260;  mode  of  using  parabolic  speculum,. 
281 ;  light  modifier,  284  ;  vertical  illu- 
minator, 285  ;  disc-holder,  288  ;  rings 
for  locking  coarse  adjustment,  301  ; 
lamp,  348,  849 ;  achromatic  binocular 
magniiier,  390  note  ;  disc-holder  for 
examination  of  Foraminifera,  770  > 

Beck  (R.)  on  markings  of  Podura  scale, 
902  : 

Beck-Jackson  model,  162 

Bee,  hairs  of,  904;  head  of,  906;  wing- 
of,  918,  922  ;  sting  of,  927 

Beeldsnyder's  achromatic  objective,  145^ 

Beetles.    See  Coleoptera 

Beqgiatoa,  form  of,  581 

—  alba,  583,  584 
Begonia,  seeds  of,  649 

Belirens'  method  of  analysing  miuerals_,. 
1004 

Bell  (Jefirey)  on  the  spines  of  Cidaris, 
813 

Bell's  cements,  383,  448 

Beneden    (Ed.  Van),    on  Gregarina 

gigaiitea,  674  note;  on  movement  of 

gregarines,  675 
Benzol,  uses  of,  441 
Bergh  on  Fla.qellata,  689 
'  Bergmehl,'  551 
Berh/tleya,  528 
Bermuda  earth,  538,  540 
Beroe,  collecting,  459 

—  Forskalii,  805 

—  ovatiis,  Eimer  on,  806  note 
BiceUaria  ciliata,  834 
Bichromate  of  potash,  430 
Biconvex  lens,  formulaa  relatl:i~  to,  21 
BiddtdpUia,  542 

—  cyolosis  in,  517;  chains  of,  517,  525  j 
structure  of  frustule,  519  note 

Biddidpliiece,  character  of,  541 
Biflagellate  monad,  684 
Bignonia,  seed  of,  648 
Bignoniaceaj,  winged  seeds,  048 
Bilocidina,  727 

Binary  subdivision  of  cell,  465,  466 
Binocular  eye-piece,  ToUes',  102 ;  Abbe's;, 
103 

Binocular  magnifier.  Back's  achromatic^ 
890  note 

Binocular  microscope,  01,  97 

 Riddell's,  90  ;  Nachet's,  98  ;  stereo- 
scopic, Wenham's,  98;  St  iphenson's, 
100 ;  Stephenson's  erecting,  102  ; 
stereoscopic,  for  study  of  op.Kjue  ob- 
jects, 105,  107  ;  use  of,  lO.l  ;  non- 
stereoscopic,  106  ;  Powell  ct  Lealand'* 
high-power,  107  ;  portable,  Rousselet's,. 
200  ;  body  in  Beck's  portable,  200  ; 
Stephenson's  for  dissection,  201,  203, 
344,  395  ;  dissecting.  Beck's,  207  ; 
spectrum  microscope,  276 

Biology,  400 

Bioplasm,  435 

'  Bipinnaria,'  resemblance  of  Aciino- 

trocha  to,  874 
Bipinnaria  astcrigera,  821 
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Birch,  pollen-gi-iiins  of,  647 

Bird,  mniRite  of,  93tt,  938;  lacunos  m 
bone  of,94C  ;  epidermic  appewdages  of, 
953 ;  red  blood-corpuscles  of,  9oS,  95a  , 
lungs  of,  988 

Bird's  egg,  concretions  on  shell  nnitateU, 

1023 

♦Bird's  head  processes,'  see  Avicidaria, 
834 

Bismarck  brown,  437 

Bivalves,  structure  of  ligament  m,  JM 

"  Black  dot,'  Nelson's,  233 

Bladderwrack,' 556 
Blanchard  (B.)  on  osmic  acid,  428;  on 

Sporozoa,  674  note 
Blatta,  antennas  of,  912 

—  orientalis,  eggs  of,  929 
Blenny,  scales  of,  951 

Blood,  colourless  corpuscles,  942;  method 
of  mounting,  962  ;  circulation  of,  978 ; 
flow  of,  979 ;  micro-chemical  examina- 
tion, 1024 

—  of  insects,  circulation  ot,  917,  j 
of  Vertebrata,  958  ,    .     ^    4.,   .  ' 

Blood-coi-puscle,  relation  of  size  to  that 

of  bone  lacunte,  946 
Blood-corpuscles  of  Vertebrata,  Uoa 
Blowfly's  maxillary  palpus,  hairs  on, 

examination  of,  365 
Blowfly,  proboscis  of,  examination  with 

apochromatic,  318 ;  hairs  on,  as  test 

for  deflnition,  368  .    ,  t  , 

—  development  of  931 ;  '  hnagmal  discs 
of,  931 

Blue-black,  for  nerve-cells,  437 

Blue  glass  for  softening  light,  360 

'  Blue  mould,'  571 

Bodo,il5  . 

Body  of  the  microscope,  155 

*  Bog-mosses,'  598 

Boletus,  575 

Bombyx,  911 

—  mori,  eggs  of,  929  ,     ,  .     ,  • 
Bonanni's  microscope,  134;  his  hori- 
zontal microscope,  135  ;  his  compound 
condensers,  248,  249 

Bone,  943;  structure  of,  944;  prepara- 
tioA  of,  947;  matrix  of,  963  ;  decalcifi- 
cation of,  426 

Bones,  fossilised,  1012,  lOld 

'  Bony  pike,'  scale  of,  946 

Borax  carmine,  435  ,     ,  -i 

Bordered  pits  in  the  tracheides  of 
conifers,  622,  628  . 

Boscovioh  on  chromatic  dispersion, 

Botryllians,  888 

Botrijllus  vrolaceus,  889 

Botrijocjjstis,  475 

Botrijtis  bassiana,  his 

Botterill's  growing  shdes,  289,  ms 
zoiiphyte  trough,  298 

Bouguet  on  uniform  radiation,  ol 

Bowerbank  on  sponge  spicules,  783 
7iote;  on  structure  ot  molluscan 
shells,  845  , 

Bowerhanlda,  gizzard  of,  829 ;  stem  ot, 
832;  polyzoaries  oi,  833 
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'  Box-mite,'  936 
-Brachinus,  antennoe  of,  912 
Bracliionus  rubcns,  714,715,718;  male 
of,  717 

Bbachiopoda,  shells  of,  843,  849,  851;  . 

relation  of    shell    to  mantle,  850; 

affinities  to  Folyzoa,  851 
Brachyourous  decapods,  young  ot,  894 
Brady  (H.  B.)  on  Foraminifera,  735 ;  on 

arenaceous  Foraminifera,    736;  on 

affinity  of  Carpenteria,  748 
Brady  and  Carpenter  on  fossil  Litmla 

742 

Brain,  Hill's  method  ot  preparation  of, 

'  Brake-fern,'  600.    See  Aapidium 
Bran,  649 

Branchiae  of  amielids,  872,  873 
BrancUopoda,  883 ;  divisions  ot,  885 
Branchipas,  movement  of,  884 
—  stagnalis,  886,  887 
Brancldura,  889  note,  890 
Brandt   (K.)   on  artificial 
ActinosphcBrium,  666 
zooxanthellse,  773 
Braun  on  Pediastrum,  497 
Brewster,  his  hand  magnifier,  37  ;  on 
modification  of   stereoscope,  91  ;  on 
'  lens '  from  Sargon's  palace,  121 ;  his 
'  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,'  122;  on 
aoliromatic  condensers,  249 
Bright-line  spectro-micrometer,  274 
Brightwell  on  Triceratium,  543  note; 

on  ChcBtocerecs,  544  note 
Brilliancy  of  image,  326 
'  Brimstone  moth,'  eggs  ot,  929 
Brine  shrimp,  884,  887 
'  Brittle  stars,'  815.    See  Ophiurotdea 
Brooke's  nose-piece,  241 
Brownian  movement,  experiments,  373- 

374 

Briicke  lens,  38  , ,    ,    ,      ,„j  > 

Brunswick  black  as  a  black  'ground, 

384 ;  for  cells,  386 
Bri/acew,  598 

BrijoUa,  937  ,  , 

Bryony,  cells  of  pollen  chambers,  645 
Bryozoa,  828.    See  Polyzoa 
Brijinn  intermedium,  peristome  of,  59/ 
Bubbles  in  cavities  of  crystals,  99/ 
Buccinum,HGl 

—  undatum,  palate  of,  8o4,  856,  857, 
nidamentum  of,  858  , 

Buchner's    experiment    on   spores  ot 

Bacteria,  587 
Buckthorn,  stem  of,  628 
Bug,  mounting  medium  for,  89/ 
Bugula,  polyzoary  of,  833 

—  avicidaria,  834,  835 
Built-up  '  cells,'  889 

Bulbils  of  M^e«n,  507  .„„.^„'c 
Bulloch's  modification  of  Zeutmayers 

microscope,  184,  186,  187 
Bull's-eye,  250;       127»,  279  351  85^  , 
with  high  power,  280;       »f«  "1,3 
of  saprophytic  organisms,  280;  l-oweu 

and  Lealand's,  280 
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Bull's-eye  stand,  201 

Bundle- sheath,  685 

Burdock,  stem  of,  684 

Biitschli  on  Bhizopoda  and  Sporozoa, 

677;  on  mouth  of  Astasia,  690;  on 

Vorticellce,  701  note 
—  and  Engelmami  on  conjugating  vorti- 

cellids,  711 
Butterflies,  wing  of,  918 
Butterfly.    See  Lepidoptera 


Cabbage-butterfly,  eye  of,  907 ;  number  of 

facets  in,  907  ;  eggs  of,  929 
Caberea  Boryi,  vibracula  of,  881  note 
Cabinet  for  slides,  454 ;  arrangement  of, 

454 

Cactus,  cells  of  pollen-chambers,  645 
Cactus  senilis,  raphides  of,  621 ;  brittle- 

ness  of,  621 
Cacumaria  crocea,  development  of,  824 

note 
Calamites,  1005 
Calathiis,  antennae  of,  912 
Calcarina,  750,  755;   compared  with 

Eozoon,  763 
Calcispqngia,  spicules  of,  788 
Calcite  in  shells,  848 
Calco-globuhne,  1022 
CaUitha/innion,  559 

Calosanthes  indica,  winged  seed  of,  649 
Calotte  diaphragms,  247 
Calycanthus,  bark  of,  634 
Calycine  monad,  685 
Calycles  of  hydi-oids,  792 
Calypter  of  mosses,  596 
Calyx  of  Flagellata,  689 
Cambium,  685 

—  in  Exogens,  622 

—  layer,  638 

Camijridge  rocking  microtome,  408 
Camera  lucida,  238 ;  Beale's,  234,  285, 
239  ;  Soemmering's,  284  ;  Wollastou's, 

234  ;  Amici's,  235  ;  Bausch  and  Lomb's, 

235  ;  Schriider's,  236 ;  Abbe's,  287 
Campani's  microscope,  130;  eye-piece, 

321 

Campanula,  pollen-grain  of,  646 
Campanularia,  794 

—  gelatinosa,  789 

Campanulariida,  794 ;  zoophytio  stage 
of,  801 

Campbell's  differential  screw,  158,  198  ; 
adapted  to  the  Continental  model,  164; 
fine  adjustment,  164,  198 ;  used  in 
photo-micrography,  194 

Campylodiscus,  518,  524,  536 ;  move- 
ments of,  581 ;  structure  of  frustule, 
536 

—  clypeus,  536 

—  sjnratis,  cyclosis  in,  517 
Canada  balsam,  888 

 as  a  preservative  medium,  441 ;  mode 

of  preparation,  441 ,  as  mounting 
medium,  444,  449 ;  refractive  index, 
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445  ;  capped  jars  tor,  447  ;  for  mount-. 

ing  insects,  897 
Canal  system  of  Calcarina,  750;  ot 
Polystomella,  752;  of  Numviuhtes  . 
752 

Canaliouli  of  bone,  948,  945 

Cancellated  structure  of  bone,  944 

Cancer pagarm,  skeleton  of,  892 

Canna,  starch-grains  of,  620 

Cannel  coals,  1006 

Cannocchiale,  127 

Capacity  of  object-glass,  326 

Capillaries,  980,  986 

CapilUtimn  of  Myxomycetes,  565 

Capsule,  central,  of  Badiolana,  772 

—  of  mosses,  595  ;  of  Purpura,  858 

—  silicious,  of  Clathrulina,  666 
Carapace  of  Copepoda,  884;  of  Clado- 

cera,  885 

Carbolic  acid:  for  mounting  prepara- 
tions, 442  ;  for  dehydration,  450 

Carbon  bisulphide  as  a  solvent  for  oils,. 
&c.,  441 

Carboniferous  epoch,  vegetation  of,  606 

—  limestone,  1011 
Carchesiuin,  collecting,  457 
Carcinus  incenas,  metamorphosis  of,  894 
Carnallite,  998 

Carnation,  parenchyme  of,  613 
ijarnivora,  arrangement  of  enamel  in^ 
949 

Carp,  scales  of,  951 

Carpenter  (H.  P.)  on  crinoids,  827  note 
Carpenter  ("W.  B.)  on  stereoscopic  vision, 
93  ;  on  classification  of  Foraminifcra,. 
724;  on  Eozoon,  7 on  alternation  of 
generations  in  MeduscB,  801 ;  on  the  so- 
called  excretory  pores  of  Ctenophora, 
806  note ;  on  development  of  Antedon, 
827  note ;  on  structure  of  molluscan. 
shells,  845 

Carpenteria,  747 ;  mode  of  growth  com- 
pared with  Eozoon,  763 

—  rhaphidodendron,  748 

Carpogone  of  Floridece,  561 ;  of  Aseomij' 

cetes,  572 
Carpospores  of  Floridece,  561 
Carrot,  seeds  of,  649 

Carter  (H.  J.)  on  affinity  of  Carpenteria^ 
748 

Cartilage,  970 ;  mounting,  971 
Carum  carui,  seeds  of,  649 
Caryopliyllia,  lamellte  of,  802 

—  Simthii,  thread-cell  of,  803 

Cascarilla,  raxjhides  of,  621 

Cassowary,  egg-shell  of,  1021 

Castracane,  on  beaded  structure  of  di- 
atoms, 522 ;  on  Pfltzer's  auxospores,. 
523,  524 ;  on  sporangial  frustules  of 
diatoms,  524 ;  on  reproduction  of  dia- 
toms, 526  ;  on  diatoms,  528 

Cat,  Pacinian  corpuscles  of,  977 
Catadioptric  illuminator,  Stephenson's,. 

170,  263-265 
Caterpillars,  '  pro-legs '  of,  926  ;  feet  of> 

926 

Cathcart's  freezing  microtome,  412,  4ia, 
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■Catoptric  fonn  of  microscope,  lU 
Cattle-plague,  588 
Catdcrpa,  493 

Cauterisation  by  focussing   the  suns 

rays  (Pliny),  119 
Cedar,  stem  of,  030 

Cell,  contents  of,  463-465;  binary  sub- 
division of,  465 
■'  Cell '  of  Polyzoa,  828 
Cell-division  and  nucleus,  943  and  note 
Cell-sap,  464 

Cell-structure,  Strasburger  on,  467 
Cell-wall,  463 ;  mode  of  growth  of,  463 ; 
apposition,  463  ;  intussusception,  463 

—  of  Phanerogams,  617 

Cells  of  plants,  462 ;  multi-nucleated,  464 ; 

primordial,  465  ;  of  vertebrates,  942 
Celloidin  as  an  imbedding  mass,  417  ;  as 

congelation  mass,  419;   for  freezing, 

—  Hill's  method,  419;  clearing  agents 
*  Cells  '  for  mounting  Infusoria,  &c.,  299  ; 
'  for  dry  mounting,  3B5 ;  sunk,  388  ;  of 

cement,  382  ;  parafRn,  386  ;  paper,  386  ; 

of  plate  glass,  for  zoiiphytes,  iVlc,  388 ; 

built  up,  389 ;  mounting  in,  451,  452  ; 

of  bone,  452  ;  of  tin,  452 
■  for,  419  ;  Schering's,  419 
Cellular  cartilage,  970 

—  pare.ichyme,  613 
Cellulose,  463 

—  tests  for,  440 ;  envelope  of  desmids, 
509;  in  Dinoflagollata,  695;  in  zoii- 
cytium  of  Ojihrijdium,  706 

Cement-cells,  386 

Cements,  382  ;  liquid,  382  ;  Bell's,  383, 
448;  japanner's  gold  size,  383;  Bruns- 
wick iolack,  384  ;  glue  and  honey,  384 ; 
sheUac,  384 ;  HoUis's  liquid  glue,  384, 
449  ;  Venice  turpentine,  384  ;  marme 
glue,  385  ;  Heller's  porcelain,  445 

Cementum  of  teeth,  949,  950 

Centipedes.    See  Myriopoda 

Central  capsule  of  liadiolaria,  659 

Centring,  326 

"Centring  nose-piece,  242;  as  sub-stage, 
193 

Centro-dorsal  plate  of  Antedon,  825 
Cephalolithis  mjlvina,  771 
•Cephalophorous    mollusca,  palates  of, 

854-857 
Cephalopoda,  853 

—  organs  of  hearing  in,  865  ;  chromato- 

phores  of,  866 
Ceramiacece,  559 
■Cercimium,  559 
Ceraiium,  695 
"■ — furca,  696 
• —  tripos,  696 
Ccratodus,  1013 

'■Cerconionaa  typica,  compared  with  Bac- 
teria, 580 

Cereals,  seeds  of,  starch  in,  619 
'  Certes  on  osmic  acid,  428 

Cerura  vimda,  eggs  of,  929 
'Cestoid,  867 

Cetonia,  antennse  of,  912 

Chcetocerete,  affinities  of,  543 
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ChcetocerecB, '  awns  '  of,  543 

—  occurrence  in  marine  animals,  544 

Chcetoceros  Wighamii,  543 

Chcetophoracece,  503,  589 

'  Chaff-scales,'  silex  in,  640 

Chalk,  metamorphism  of,  1000;  micro- 
scopic constituents  of,  1007,  1009 ;  re- 
semblance to  Glohigerina  ooze,  1009 ; 
mode  of  preparation  for  examination, 
1010 

Chama,  prismatic  layer  in,  848 
Chamberlets  in  Foraminifera,  723,  728, 

729  ;  of  Parkeria,  742  ;  in  FusuUnn, 

750 ;  of  Cycloclypeiis,  700 
ChaviidcB,    Foraminifera  attached  to 

shells  of,  770 
Changes  of  form  of  white  corpuscles,  902 
Chantransia    and  Batrachospermum, 

504,  505 

Chara,  505 ;  antherozoids  of,  593 
Characece,  505-509 

Charbon,  due  to  Bacillus  anthracis,  582 

Charles's  achromatic  lenses,  146 

Cheese-mite,  932,  937 

Cheilostomata,  characters  of,  833;  ex- 
amples of,  834 

Cheirucephalus,  886,  887 

Chemical  tests  for  biological  work,  439, 
440 

Cherry-stone,  section  of,  617 

Che'rubin  d'Orle'ans,  his  binocular  micro- 
scope, 132,  133  ;  his  compound  micro- 
scope, 132 

Chevalier  on  Charles's  achromatic 
lenses,  146 

Chevalier's  combination  of  lenses,  38; 
achromatic  microscope,  146,  148  ;  mo- 
difications of  Selligue's  lenses,  303; 
objectives.  Lister's  note  on,  304 

Cheyleti,  937 

CheyletidcB,  tracheie  of,  935 
Cheyletus,  hairs  of,  934;  legs  of,  934; 

mouth  parts  of,  934 
Chickweed,  petals  of,  644 
Chicory,  adulteration  of,  650  note 
Chilodon,  mouth  of,  702 
—  cuciMus,  binary  di^nsion  of,  704,  706 
Chilognatha,  905 

Chirodota  violacea,  '  wheels  '  of,  820  _ 
Chitin,  in  test  of  Arcella,  670;  of  msects 
skin,  898 

Chitinous  substances,  mounting,  4oO 
Chiton,-  shell  structure,  852 ;  eyes  on 

shells  of,  805 
Chlamydomonas,  473  note,  475 
Chlaimjdomyxa,  affinity  with  Monero!!0(h 

Cldamydospores,  of  Mucorini,  569 ;  of 
gregarines,  675 

Chloral  hydrate  as  a  preservative  me- 
dium, 442 

Chloride  of  gold,  for  histologj-,  48/ 

Chlorofonn,  uses  of,  441 

Cbloroiihyll  corpuscles,  464,  465 

Clilorosporetp,  654 

Chokdata,  835.    See  Vebtebb-VTA 

Choroid  coat  of  eye,  pigment-cells  in,  ao" 
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'Chronmtic,  compavison  of,  with  acliro- 
-    matic  and  apocliromiitio  lenses,  315 

—  iiberriition,  1(5,  17,  81 

_  condenser.  Abbe's,  212,  256,  267,  329; 

•  Powell  and  Lealiind's  oil,  258 

—  correction,  test  for,  831 

—  dispersion,  diminislied  by  Huygliens' 
objective,  42 

•Cln-omatopliores  of  Pe?-iV?j;i<»»i,  095;  of 

Cepliolopods,  866 
■Chromaloplasm,  467 
•Chromic  acid  as  hardening  agent,  428 

■  Chroilcoccaceie,  characters  of,  477 
Chroiicoccus,  477;  as  gonid  of  lichen,  579 

.  ChroiilepuSj  as  gonid  of  lichen,  579 
Chnjsaora,  798,  800;  development  of, 
800 

■Chyle,  coi-puscles  in,  961 
Chijtridiaceie,  565 
• —  zoospores  of,  555 
Cicaihe,  wings  of,  922,  923 
■Cichoriaccce,  pollen-grains  of,  646 
rCicindela,  911 
Cidaris,  spine  of,  809,  812 

—  metu  laria,  mode  of  formation  of  spines 
in,  813 

•Cienkowski  on  decaying  cells  of  Nitella, 
509  note;  on  parasitic  plasmode  in 
Nitella,  509  note ;  on  reproduction  of 
NoctUuca,  694 

•Cilia,  462,968  ;  ot  Infusoria,       ;  use  of , 

■  in  Ciliata,  701 ;  of  Turhellaria,  870 
.  Ciliary  action,  699 

—  motion  on  gills  of  Mollusca,  864 
• —  movement  in  protophytes,  465 

•  Ciliata,  699-712  ;  cihary  action  of,  699, 

701  ;  '  shield  '  of,  700 ;  lorica  of,  700  ; 
myophan-layer,  701  ;  tricho:;ysts  of, 
701 ;  ento-parasitic  forms,  702  ;  mouth 
of,  702  ;  foot-stalk  in,  702  ;  impression- 
able organs  of,  702  ;   '  eye-spots  '  of, 

702  ;  food  of,  703  ;  artificial  feeding, 

703  ;  contractile  vesicles  of,  704  ;  mul- 
tiplication of,  704  ;  colonial  forms,  705  ; 
encystment  of,  707-709  ;  supposed 
sexual  reproduction,  705,  709-711 ;  dis- 
persion of,  709  ;  desiccation  of,  709 ; 
conjugation  of,  711 ;  Stein  on  acineti- 
form  young  of,  712  note 

■  Ciliate  Infusoria,  general  structure  of, 

679 

Cihated  epithelium,  968 
.  Ciliobrachiate  zoiiphytes,  829 
<Jilio-j!a(/ellata,  695 

■  Cilium  of  NoctUuca,  691  note 
Ciniex  lectularius,  eggs  of,  029 
Cinchona,  raphides  of,  621 
Cinclidiuni  arcticuin,  jieristome  of,  597 
Cineraria,  pollen-grains  of,  647 
Cineritious  matter,  976 

■  Circulation  in  ascidiauB,  830,  880 
—  of  blood,  978 

■Circumambient  chamber  in  Orhitolites, 
731  ■ 

■Cirrhi  of  Cirripedia,  892 
■Cirripcdia,  891 
■Clad&cera,  885 
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!  .  Cladococcus  viminalis,  774,  776 

■  Cladonia  f areata,  5TJ  ,.  .  ■ 
Cladophora  glomtn-ata,  499;  ceUdmsion 

■  of,  499,  504 
Cladorhiza  inversa,  784 

Claparcde  and  Lachmann  on  Lieher- 
kuehnia,  656;  on  'rolling'  movement 
of  Amaiha,  069 

Clark  (James)  on  Flagellata,  689 

Clastic  rocks,  998 

Clathrulina  elegans,  606 

Clausius  on  emission  of  light,  54 

Clavelinidce,  gemmation  of,  836 ;  stolons 
of,  838 

Claviceps  purpurea,  572 

Clavicornes,  antennaa  of,  911 

Claws,  953,  957 

■Clay,  1014 

Cleanliness,  importance  of,  453 

Clematis,  stem  of,  627 
, '  Closed  '  bundles,  635  - 

Closterium,  cyclosis  in,  510  ;  '  swarming 
of  gi-anules '  in,  511  ;  binary  division 
in,  511 ;  two  zygospores  in,  513  note  ; 
zygospore  of,  514 ;  form  of  cell,  515 

Clostridia,  form  of,  581 

'  Clothes-moth,'  923 

Clove-pink,  seed  of,  648 

'  Club-mosses,'  606 

Clypeaster,  spines  of,  813 

Coagulation,  imbedding  by,  418 

Coal-plants,  1005 

Coarse  adjustment,  '  stepped '  diagonal 

■  raclrwork  for,  157  ;  of  Koss  model,  177  ; 
Wale's,  185 ;  arrangements  for  '  lock- 
ing,' 301 

Cobcea,  testa  of  seeds  of,  649 

—  scandens,  pollen-grains  of,  646 
Coccidia,  676,  677 
Coccidiuni  oviforme,  676 
Coccoliths,  672-674  ;  in  chalk,  1010 
Cocconeidece,  characters  of,  544 

j  Cocconeis,  544 

Cocconema,  528,  545,  551 

—  fusidiuvi,  551 

Coccospheres,  672,  674 ;  in  chalk,  1010 

■  Cockchafer,  antennse  of,  898.    See  Melo- 

lontha 
'  Cockle  '  in  wheat,  809 
Cockroach.    See  Blatta 
Cocoa-nut,  649 

—  shell  of,  018 
Cocos-wood,  629 
Coddington  lens,  37 
Codiuin,  493 

Codosiga    umbeUata,  fission  of,   689  ; 

arborescent  colonies  of,  090 
CcRLENTEBATA,  786-807  ;  bibliography  of, 

800  ;  permanent  gastrula-stage  of,  052 

—  See  Zoophytes 

■  Coeloplana,  806 

Coenosarc,  of  hydroids,  791,  794 
Cainicrus,  868 

Cohn,  on  sexual  generation  of  Volvox, 

■  483;  on  movements  in  O.sciWarm,  490 ; 
on  reproduction  of  Splucroplea,  500, 
501 ;  on  affinities  of  Bacteria,  519 
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Cole  (Arthur)  on  use  of  absolute  alcohol, 
428  ;  on  une  of  borax  carmine  for  vege- 
table substances,  486 

Coleoptera,  897  ;  dermo-skeleton  of,  898; 
scales  of,  899  ;  elytra  of,  905  ;  eyes  of, 
911;  antenniB  of,  911,  912;  mouth-  \ 
parts  of,  913 ;  wings  of,  923 ;  leg  of,  : 
924 

Coleps,  food  of,  703 
Collar  correction,  307 
Collared  cells  of  sponges,  780 
'  Collars  '  of  Flagellata,  689 
'  Collateral '  bundles,  635 
Collection  of  microscopic  objects,  appara- 
tus for,  456 
Collembola,  901 
Colletonema,  528 

Collins's  aquarium  microscope,  221-223; 

condenser  with  rotating  sub-stage,  329 
Collomia,  testa  of  seeds  of,  649 

—  grandiflora,  spiral  fibres  in  seeds  of, 
618 

Collozoa,  777 

Colonial  Acinetina,  698 

Colonies,  in  Codosiga,  689 ;  of  Radiola- 

rians,  773 ;  of  Polyzoa,  828 
Columel  of  SphagnacecB,  599 
Comatida,  824,  825 ;  nerves  of,  976 
'  Comb-bearers,'  805.    See  Ctenophora 
Commensalism,  in  lichens,  598 
Compensating  eye-pieces,  34,  229,  323 
CompositcB,  laticiferous  tissue  of,  623 
Compound  condenser,  sub-stage,  135 

—  microscope,  construction  of,  39 ;  inven- 
tion of,  Govi  on,  122 

Compression  of  light  rays,  57 
Compressor,  295;  Rowland's  reversible, 

295  ;  Powell  and  Lealand's,  296 ;  De- 

lage's,  296,  297 
Compressorium,  295 
'  Concentric'  bundles,  635 
Conceptacles  of  Fucacece,  556 ;  of  Mar- 

chantia,  591 
Goncliifera,  shell  of,  843  ^ 
Concretionary  spheroids,  1021 
Condensers,  170,  248-263 

—  Kellner  eye-piece  used  as,  177  ; 
GiUett's,  184,  250  ;  Hartsoeker's,  248 ; 
Bonanni's  compound,  248,  249;  Swift's 
low-power,  252;  Webster's,  256 ;  Abbe's, 
256-259 ;  Beck's  variable,  260  ;  Powell 
andLealand's  262  ;  Swift's,  for  use  with 
polarisoope,  262 ;  Collins's,  with  rotat- 
ing sub-stage,  329 

• —  total  aperture  of,  255 
■  —  tabular  list  of,  263 

—  achromatic,  198  ;  Abbe's,  212 ;  Powell 
and  Lealand's,  251-254,  263,  267 ;  Brew- 
ster on,  249 

—  chromatic,  Abbe's,  212,  329 

—  sub-stage,  Stephenson's,  101 ;  com- 
poxmd,  135 

Cone  of  light,  170 
Conferva,  486 

Confervacece,  478,  498-500 ;  binary  divi- 
sion of,  499 ;  zoospores  of,  500 ;  resem- 
blance of  Melosirece  to,  537 
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Confervce,  869,  884 
Congelation  mass:  gum  arabic,  418;  eel- 

loidin,  419 
Conical  epithelium,  908 
Conids,  of  Ascoiiiycetes,  571 ;  of  Basidio- 

viycetes,  576 
Coniferce,  609  ;  woody  cells  of,  622 
Coniferous  wood  fossihsed,  630,  1005 
Conjugatce,  affinities  of,  477 
Conjugate  foci,  13 ;  focus,  24  ;  image,  21 
Conjugating  cells,  470 
Conjugation,  a  sexual  act,  467 
Conjugation  of    Mesocarpus,  478 ;  of 

Spirogyra,  478  ;  of  Ulothrix,  480  ;  of 

Sydrodictyon,  495  ;  of  Desviidiacca , . 

513 ;  of  diatoms,  528  ;  of  Phceos2)ori-(i , 

556;  of  Myxomycetes,  564  ;  oi  Arcdlu,. 

671;  (zygosis)  of  GregarincB,  676;  of 

Heteromita,  685;  of  Tetramitus,  086; 

of  Noctiluca,  694 ;  of  Glenodinmm,. 

695 ;  of  Podophrya,  699 ;  of  Ciliata,. 

711 ;  of  Vorticella,  711 
Connective  tissue,  943 ;  fibrous,  962 ; 

areolar,  964 ;  corpuscles  of,  963,  964 
Contact  metamorphism,  1000 
Continental  correctional  collar,  307 

—  microscopes,  objections  to,  158 

—  model,  208-213  ;  criticism  on,  209 
Continuity  of  protoplasm  hi  Floridece,. 

560 

Contractile  vacuole  in  Volvox,  481 

—  vesicle,    of    Actinophrys,    662;  of 
Microgromia,  661;  of  Amoeba,  608;. 
of  Infusoria,  function  of,  679;  in 
Flagellata,  689  ;  of  Paramecium,  704 ; 
of  Stentor,  704;  of  Ciliata,  704;  of 
Botifera,  716 

Convergence  of  hght,  18 

Conversion  of  relief  in  spectroscope,  92 ;. 

shown  by  Arachnoidiscus,  541  )wte 
Convolvulacece,  laticiferous  tissue  of,  620' 
Convolvulus,  pollen-grains,  646 
Copepoda,  884 ;  classification  of,  889  note- 
Copeus  Cerberus,  718 
Copper  sulphate,  crystallisation  of,  1017 
Coquilla-nut,  649 

—  section  of,  617 

Coralhne  crag,  microscopic  constituents- 

of,  1011 
Corallines,  884 

—  conceptacles  of,  561 ;  ostiole  of,  561 

—  (sertularids),  794 

Corals,  section  of  hard  and  soft  parts,- 
423 

—  red,  801 ;  stony,  802  ;  musliroom,  803 
Cordierite ;  pleochroism  in,  1002 
Corella  liarallelogramma,  branchial  sac-. 

of,  836 

Coreopsis  tinctoria,  seeds  of,  649 
Cork,  683 

Corky  layer  of  bark,  633 
Cormophytic  type,  594 
Cormorant,  parasite  of,  934 
Corneules  of  arthropod  eyes,  907 
Corn-grains,  husk  of,  649 
Cornuspira,  726,  728 
'  Corpuscle  '  of  gymuospenns,  610- 
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Corpuacles,  white,  901 ;  change  of  form 

of,  yG2 ;  of  connective  tissue,  9G3,  9G5  ; 

of  blood,  flow  of,  980 
Corrected  lenses,  82li 
Correction  collar,  21,  29,  50,  230 
Correctional  collar.   Continental,   307 ; 

English  method,  308 
Corroded  crystals,  995 
Corrosive  sublimate,  as  a  preservative 

medium,  443 
Corynactis  Albnanni,  tlu-ead-cell  of,  808 
CnscinodiscetB,  characters  of,  537 
Coscinodiscus,  518,  550 

—  cyclosis  in,  517  ;  markings  on  frustule 
of,  520;  areolte  of,  520;  frustules  of, 
537,  538 

—  asteromphaliis,  for  testing  lenses,  833 

—  oculiis  iridis,  538 

—  punctaius,  fossil,  with  embryonal 
form,  527 

Cosmarimn,  division  of,  512;  form  of 
cell,  515 

—  hotrijtis,  zygospore  of,  514 
Cosmic  dust,  1015 

Costas  of  Canvpylodisous,  536 
Costonella,  silicious  shell  of,  700 
Cotyledons,  610 
Cover-glass,  380 

—  consequence  of  usmg,  19 ;  as  section 
lifter,  432 

—  tester,  Zeiss's,  381 ;  Ross's,  381,  382 

—  varying  thicknesses  of,  380  ;  with 
achromatic  objectives,  380 ;  cleaning 
them.  382 

Cox  {J.  D.)  on  structure  of  frustule  in 
Isthviia,  519  note 

Crab,  881 ;  metamorphosis,  893 ;  blood- 
corpuscles  of,  902 ;  '  liver  '  of,  971 

Crabro,  leg  of,  898 

Crane-fly.    See  Tipula 

Craterium  pyriforme,  933 

Crayfish,  881 ;  young  of,  893 

Creation  of  structvu'e  by  diaphragms,  68 

Grihrilina  figularis,  830 

Cricket,  gizzard  of,  917 ;  wings  of,  923  ; 
sound-producing  apparatus,  923.  See 
Acheta 

Crinoidea,  skeleton  of,  816;  larva  of, 

822 
Crista,  833 

Crisp  (F.)  on  '  aperture,'  45 ;  on  radia- 
tion, 75;  on  collection  of  niicrosoopes, 
119 

Cristatella,  833 

Cristellaria,  shell  of,  723,  744 

Critical  angle,  6,  7 ;   image,  30,  249 ; 

images,  238;  mode  of  obtaining,  352, 
•  858 

Crocus,  pollen-grains  of,  647 
Crouch's  adapter  for  parabolic  speculum, 
281 

■'Crow  silk,'  499 

Crown   glass,   refractive   index   of,   5 ; 

composition  of,  32 
Crusta  petrosa  of  teeth,  949,  950 
Crustacea,  881-895 

—  larvee  of,  collecting,  459 


CYC 

CnusTACEA,  suctorial,  889  ' 

—  collecting,  895  ;  preserving,  895  ;  com- 
pound eyes  of,  906 ;  pigment-cells  of,. 
967  ;  '  liver  '  of,  971  ;  concretionary- 
spheroids  in  shells  of,  1021 

Cbyptogamlv,  462-609 

—  preparation  of,  427 ;  structure  of,  462- 
465  ;  reproduction  of,  405-479 ;  litera- 
ture, 608  ;  passage  to  Phanebogaioa,, 
609 

CryptoraphidecE,  527 
Crystalline  forms,  hst  of,  for  microscope,. 
1019 

Crystallisation,  microscopic  examination, 
of,  1016,  1017 

—  effect  of  temperature  on,  1017 

—  preservation  of  specimens  of,  1020 
Crystallites,  995 

—  in  glass  cavities,  997 

Crystals,  coiToded,  995 ;  in  lava,  995  ;; 
zonal  markings  in,  990 ;  cavities  in, 
997  ;  inclusions  in,  997,  998  ;  micro- 
scopical structure  of,  990  ;  optical  pro- 
perties and  chemical  constitution,. 
1002 ;  as  microscopic  objects,  1010  ; 
of  snow,  1010  ;  as  objects  for  polari- 
scope,  1017 

Ctenaria  ctenophora,  801  note 

Ctenoid  scales,  951 

Ctenophora,  801,  805,  806  ;  excretory^ 

pores  of,  806  note 
CteJiostomata,  characters  of,  833 
Cucurbitacece,  pollen-grains  of,  646 
Cuff's  micrometer,  140  ;  microscope,  140 
CidicidcB,  antennse  of,  912 ;  larvee,  blood- 

of,  918  : 

Curculio,  antennee  of,  912 

—  imperialis,  scales  of,  809 ;  elytra  of,  905- 
Curculionidm,  905;  foot  of,  924  ;  suckers- 

on  foot  of,  926 

Currant,  parenchyme  of  fruit,  613  ;  pollen- 
tubes  of,  648 

Curvature  of  the  field,  332 

Curved  scissors,  for  section  cutting,  397 

'  Cushion-star,  815.'    See  Goniaster 

Cuticle,  965,  900 

—  of  leaves,  638 ;  of  Ciliata,  700 
Cutin,  638 

Cutis  vera,  965 

Cutleria,  conjugation  of,  556 

Cuttle-fish,  853,  866.    See  Sejna 

—  '  sepiostaire  '  of,  structure,  853 ;  imi- 
tated, 1023 

'  Cuttle-fish  bone,'  structure  of,  853 

Cyanma  capillatn,  ephyrie  of,  799  ;  scy- 
phistoma  of,  799  ;  strobila,  799 

Ci/aiitJms  minor,  seed  of,  049 

Cyatholiths,  672-674  ;  artificially  pro- 
duced, 1022 

CycadocB,  609 

Cycas,  raphides  of,  021 

Cyclammina  cancollata,  741,  743 

Cyclical  mode  of  growth  in  shell  of 
Foraininifern,  723 

Cycloclypeus,  754  ;  shell  of,  723 

—  compared  with  Orbitoliies,  720,  760 
Cycloid  seals,  952 
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■Cyclops,  eye  of,  884  ;  larva,  802 
—  quadricornis,  885  ;  number  of  off- 
spring of,  888 
•Cyclosis,  464  ;  in  '  Chara,  500  ;  in  des- 
niids,  510 ;  in  Diatomacew,  517 ;  in 
Phanerogam  cells,  (il3 ;  in  plant  hairs, 
xaLieberhitehnia,  ^51 ;  iwAcine- 
tina,  097 

Cijclostoinata  (Polyzoa),  charaoters  of, 
'833 

Ciidip'pe,  collecting,  459 
, —  pileus,  805 
Cymbella,  528 

^yvLhellecB,  affinities  of,  545 
Cynipidce,  ovipositor  of,  927 
Cyprcea,  shell  of,  852 
Cypris,  884 

•Cyst,  of  Pro  i077i.7/ a;  a,  658  ;  of  gregarines, 
675  ;  of  Ballingeria,  084  ;   of  Poly- 
tuma,  685  ;  of  Clathridina,  667  ;  of 
Protococcus,  480 
•Cystic  Entozoa,  relation  to  cestoids,  868 
■Cysticercus,  relation  to  cestoids,  868 
-Cystids  of  Hymenomycetes,  576 
Cystocarp  of  Floridece,  561 ;  of  Batra- 
■    cliospennum,  504 
Cystopus  Candidas,  568 
Cythere,  884,  885 

Cytherina,  shells  of,  in  cliaUc,  1009 
Oytodes,  contrasted  with  plastid,  652 
Cytoplasm,  467 


D 

Dallinger  and  Drysdale's  moist  stage, 
289 ;  tripod,  345  ;  on  life-history  of 
monads,  681-688 ;  on  effects  of  tempe- 
rature on  monads,  686 

Dallinger  (W.  H.)  on  Navicula,  &c.,  as 

-  test  objects,  530  note;  on  nucleus  of 
monads,  687 

Dallinger's  thermo-static  stage,  292-293 
Dallingeria  Drysdali,  life-history  and 

structure  of,  683  ;  nucleus  of,  687 
Dalyell  (J.  G.)  on  Hydra  tuba,  798 
Damceus  geniculatus,  proven  trioulus  of, 

935 

Dammar,  as  a  preservative  medmm,  441 ; 

as  a  mounting  medium,  444;  refractive 

index  of,  445 
-Dandelion,  laticife'-ous  tissue  of,  020  ; 

pollen-grains  of,  ()47 
Daphnia,  eye  of,  884  ;  mouth  of,  888, 

-  889;  eggs  of,  888;  ephippial  eggs  of, 
888 

Daphnia  pulex,  880 
-Darwin  (Charles)  on  Ciiripedia,  891 
Datura,  seeds  of,  649 
Davis  on  desiccation  of  Botifera,  718 
note 

Dawson  (W.)  on  foraminiferal  natvure  of 

Eozoi'm,  703 
'  Day-fly.'    See  Ephemera 
■'  Dead-man's  toes,'  803.    See  Alcyonium 
Deane's  medium  for  mounting  insects, 

897 
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De  Bai-y  on  fungi,  (fee,  503  note;  on 
potato-disease,  569 ;  on  alternation  of 
generations  in  ferns,  605 

Decalcification,  425 ;  of  eehinoderinH, 
420 ;  of  bones,  420 ;  of  teeth,  420 ;  of 
Foraminifera,  420  ;  of  Eozoi'm,  42(1 

Decapoda,  881 ;  exoskeleton  of,  892 ; 
macrourous,  893  ;  brachyourous,  894 

Decomposition,  produced  by  Bacteria, 
688 

—  of  rock-masses,  999 
Defining  power,  368  ;  tests  for,  308 
Definition  of  image,  320 
Degeneration  in  Tunicata,  835 
Dehydration  by  cai'bolic  acid,  450 
Delage's  parallel  compressor,  296,  297 
Dellebarre's  microscope,  142 
Delphinium,  seeds  of,  049 
Demodex,  legs  of,  934 

—  folliculorum,  938 

De  Monconys,  his  compound  microscope, 
130 

Dendritina,  a  varietal  form  of  Penfrroplis, 
728 

Dendrodus,  teeth  of,  1013 
Dendrosotiia,  098 
Dentine,  944,  947 

—  resemblance  of  cuticle  of  crabs  to, 
893  ;  in  placoid  scales,  952 

Deparia,  indusium  of,  000 

—  prolifera.,  601 

Depth  of  focus,  83,  89  ;  of  vision,  88,  89, 

90  ;  perception  of,  94 
Dermal  skeleton  of  Vertebrata,  950 
Dermaleichi,  932,  938 
Dermanyssus,  936 

—  larva  of,  933 
Dermestes,  hair  of  larva,  904 
Descartes'  simple  microscope  with  reflec- 
tion, 128 

Desiccation  of  rotifers,  718 
Desiderata  in  a  microscope,  215 
Desilicification,  427 

Desmiduce^;,  477,  509-510  ;  connection 
•  with  Pediastrece,  496  ;  sutural  line  of, 
509 ;  cellulose  envelope,  509  ;  mucila- 
ginous sheath,  510 ;  primordial  utricle, 
510  ;  endochrome,  510  ;  movements  of, 
510  ;  cyclosis  in,  510  ;  binary  division  of, 
511;  sexual  reproduction,  513;  classi- 
.  flcation  of.  515;  habitat  of,  515,  516; 
mode  o"  collecting,  516 

—  Hantzsoh's  glycerin  method  of  pre- 
serving, 444 

Desmidicce,  869 

—  conjugation  of,  514  ;  zygospore  of,  514 

—  preserved  by  osmic  acid,  428 
Desmidium,  binary  division,  511;  fila- 
ments of,  512,  515 

Desmids.   See  Dcsmidiacem 

Deutovium  of  Acarina,  982 

Deutzia  scabra,  stellate  hairs  of,  639; 

epiderm  of,  640 
Development  of  Hydra,  791 ;  of  hydroicls, 

792;  of  embryo  in  Gasfrojfoda,  843; 

of  molluscs,  857,  864;   of  Annehda, 

878  ;  of  Tomopteris,  878 ;  of  insects,  931 
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De\iation,  0 

'  Diamond  Beetle,'  890 

Didiithus,  seed  of,  648 

—  carijophylheus,  parencliyme  of,  618 
Diaphragm,  213,  255,  288,  321 

—  with  two  openings  for  double  illumina- 
tion, 106 

—  use  of,  261 

Zeiss's  iris,  246,  248  ;  calotte,  247 ; 
in  eye-pieces,  325  ;  for  use  in  testing 
object-glasses,  329 
in  Tully's  microscope,  147 
Diatoma,  517 ;  fi-ustules  of,  517,  518 ; 
girdle  of,  518 

—  vulgare,  chains  of,  534 
DiAT0JU.CE.T3,  477,  509,  516-554 

—  Miiller's  type-slide,  286 ;  perforated 
membrane  of,  examined  with  annular 
illumination,  362  ;  mode  of  examina- 
tion of,  363 ;  preserved  by  osmic  acid, 
428  ;  silicious  coat,  refractive  index  of, 
445 ;  mounting,  450 ;  stipes  of,  517, 
518 ;  beaded  appearance,  521,  522 ; 
markings  of,  522 ;  binary  division  of, 
523,  524  ;  reproduction  of,  523-527 ; 
•classification  of,  527,  532;  placochro- 
matic,  527 ;  coccoclu'imatic,  527 ; 
movements  of,  528 ;  conjugation  of, 
528 ;  zygospores  of,  528 ;  gonids  of, 
529  ;  habits  of,  548,  549  ;  habitats  of, 
.549 ;  distribution  of,  549  ;  fossil  forms 
of,  550,  551  ;  used  as  food,  551  ;  collect- 
ing, 55]  ;  cleaning,  552,  553  note ; 
mounting,  553  ;  as  food  of  Ciliata,  703  ; 
in  mud  of  Levant,  1007 

Diatom-frustules  in  ooze,  1003 
Diatomin,  517 

Diatoms    in    stomach     of  ascidians, 

HolothuriiE ,  ifec,  544,  552 
Diatoms.    See  Diatomace.e 
Dicbroism,  1019 
Dickiea,  528 

Dicotyledonous  stsms,  fossilised,  1005 
Dicotyledons,  625  ;  stam  of  medullary 

rays  of,  627  ;  epiderm  of,  637 
Dictijoc.alyx  jiumiceKs,  785 
Dicti/ochya  fibula,  550 
JDictjjocysta,  silicious  shell  of,  700 
Dictyoloma  pei-iiviana,  winged  seed,  649 
Dictyosjnjris  clathrus,  771 
Dictyota,  otispheres  of,  556 
Dideranians,  838 

Didymium  serpida,  plasmode  of,  564 
Differential  screw,  Campbell'sfine  adjust- 
ment, 164,  188-193 
Differential  staining,  439 
Differentiation  of  cell,  463 
Diffliiyia,  670  ;  test  of,  671 
Diffraction,  62 

—  Abbe's  theory  of,  and  homogeneous 
immersion,  812 

—  Fraunhofer's  law,  57 

T —  rays  are  image- forming,  59 

—  spectra,  28,  67 ;  phenomena,  62,  64 ; 
image,  64,  72;  experiments,  66-70;  fan 
of  isolated  corpnscles,  72;  problem,  73; 
pencil,  74,  75 ;  hypothesis,  of  Abbe,  74 ; 
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fan,  75  ;  theory,  application  of,  76,  78 ; 
bands,  233 ;  phenomena.  Abbe's  experi- 
I      mentB,  376 ;  ghost,  877 
!  Digestive  .vesicles  of  Ciliata,  703 

Digitalis,  seeds  of,  649 

Dimorphism  in  Foraminifera,  727 

Dinobryon,  690 

Dinofiagellaia,  695 

Dinomastigophora,  695  note 

Dioptric  investigations  by  Gauss,  108-112 

Dioptrical  inuxge,  30,  72 

Diorite,  fluid  inclusions  in,  997 

Dipping  tubes,  299 

Diptera,  897  ;  eyes  of,  911 ;  antennas  of, 
!      912 ;  mouth-parts  of,  915  ;  wings  of, 
!      922  ;  ovipositor  of,  927  ;  imaginal  discs, 
of,  931 

Direct  division  of  nucleus,  468 
'  Directive  vesicles  '  of  egg  of  Purjmra, 
861 

Disc-holder,  Beck's,  288 
Discida,  111 

Discoliths,  672-674;  artificially  produced, 

1022 
Discorbina,  749 

—  globularis,  723 
Disintegration  of  rock-masses,  999 
Dispersion,  9,  17  ;  in  glass,  81 

—  and  desiccation  of  encysted  Ciliata, 
709 

Dispersive  power,  2,  9, 18 ;  of  flint  glass,10 

Dissecting  ax^paratus,  394 

- —  microscope,  Beck's  histological,  197, 
198 ;  Stephenson's  binocular,  201,  208, 
395;  Huxley's,  204,  205;  Zeiss's,  205, 
206 ;  Beck's  binocular,  207 

Distance  of  projection  of  image,  26,  27 

Distinct  vision,  26 

D'lstoma,  life-history  of,  870 

—  hepaticiun,  869 
Divergence  of  light,  18 

Divini's  compound  microscope,  181 
Division,  binary,  of  cells,  465 ;  of  desmids 
511 

—  artificial,  of  Actinospha:rium,  666  note 

—  of  naiads,  880 
Dobie's  line,  973 
Dog-fish,  scales  of,  252 

I  D'Orbigny  on  plan  of  growth  of  Fora- 
minifera, 724 
Doris,  spicules  in  mantle,  852,  853  ;  nida- 
mentum  of,  858;  eggs  of,  866;  spines 
of,  imitated,  1022 

—  bilamcllata,  development  of,  859-861 

—  pilosa,  palate  of,  855 

—  tuberciilatd ,  palate  of,  855 

Double  illumination,  Stephenson's  me- 
thod, 106 
Doublet,  Wollaston's,  86,  151 
Dragmata,  of  sponges,  784 
Dragon-flies,  wings  of,  922 
Dragon-fly,  facets  in  eyes  of,  907 

—  See  Lihellnla 

I  Draparnaldia  glomerafa,  503 
Draw-tube  of  microscope,  155 
Drebbel's    modification    of  Keplerian 
telescope,  128 
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Dredge,  458 

Drepaniclium  ranariim,  an 

Drone-fly.    See  Eristalis 

Droppiug-bottle,  446  ;  German,  447 ;  ex- 
pansion, 447 

Drosera,  glands  of,  639  ;  seeds  of,  649 

Dry-mounting,  Smith's  '  cells  '  for,  385 

Ducts  of  Phanerogams,  6'23 

X)i4fires«(/2/a,  fertilisation  in,  561 ;  fertilis- 
ing tubes,  661 

Dujardin,  on  '  sarcode,'  460  note 

—  separates  Aiiiceba  from  Infusoria,  658 

Dunning's  zoiiphyte  trough,  298 

Duramen,  629 

Dwarf-male  of  CEdogonium,  503 
Dytiscus,  eye  of,  911 ;  antennas  of,  912; 

spii-acle  of,  920 ;  trachea  of,  920 ;  foot 

of,  925,  926 

E 

Earth-stresses,  1000 
Earwig.    See  Forficula 
Eccremocarims  scaler,  winged  seeds  of, 
648,  649 

Echinodenn     larvee,    collecting,    824 ; 

preparing,  824  ;  mounting,  824 
■ —  skeletons  in  mud  of  Levant,  1007 
EcHiNODEBJiATA,  larvos    of,  collecting, 

459 

—  808-827;  skeleton  of,  808,  815,  816, 
818;  spines  of,  809-813,  815;  pedi- 
cellarite  of,  813;  teeth  in,  814,  816; 
preparation  of  skeleton,  spines,  &c., 
816  ;  internal  skeleton,  818  ;  larvoe  of, 
820 

Echinoderms,  decalcification  of,  426 
Echinoidea,  skeleton  of,  808;  spines  of, 
809,  813  ;  pedicellariis  of,  813  ;  larva 
of,  822;   direct  development  in,  824 
note 

Echinometra,  spine  of,  810,  816  ;  colour 

of  spines,  812 
Echinus,  shell  of,  809,  810;  spines  of, 

809  ;  teeth  of,  813 

—  lividiis,  coloured  spines  of,  811 
Ectocarpacece,  555 

Ectocarpus  siliculosus,  conjugation  of, 
556 

Ectoderm,  651 
Ectoplasm,  463 
Ectoprocta,  833 

Ectosarc,    464;    in    BMzopoda,  658; 

experiments  on  668 ;  of  Ciliata,  699 
Edentata,  cement  in  teeth  of,  950 
Edible  crab,  metamorphosis  of,  894 
Edmunds'  immersion  paraboloid,  269 
Edwards-  (A.  M.)  on  supposed  '  swarm- 
spores '  of  Amceha,  669 
Eel,  scales  of,  951 

'  Egg  without  shell,'  concretionary  sphe- 
roids in, 1021 

Egg-capsule  of  Cijclops,  885 

Egg-sacH  of  Lerncca,  890 

Egg-shell  membrane,  962 

Eggs  of  Sepiola,  Doris,  866 ;  of  Acaiina, 
928,  929  ;  of  insects,  928 
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Ehrenberg  on  eye-spot  in  Protococcui,. 
473 ;  on  Volvox,  479 ;  on  structure  of 
frustules,  519 ;  on  rapidity  of  repro- 
duction of  Paramecium,  704 ;  on 
internal  casts  of  Foraminifera,  752 
note  ;  on  fossil  Badiolaria,  778  note 

Elceagnus,  raphides  in  pith  of,  621; 
peltate  scales  of,  689 

Elastic  ligament  of  bivalves,  structure  of^ 
964 

Elatcr,  antennoe  of,  912 

Elaters  of  Marchantia,  593 ;  of  Equi- 

setacece,  605 
Elatine,  seeds  of,  649 
Elder,  pith  of,  611 
Ellis's  aquatic  microscope,  145 
Elm,  raphides  of,  621 
Elodea  canadensis,  cyclosis  in,  613 
Elytra  of  Coleoptera,  905,  923 
Embryo  of  Phanerogams,  648 

—  cell  of  fern,  development  of,  604 
Embryo-sac,  610 

—  of  ovule  in  Phanerogams,  464 ;  free- 
cell  formation  in,  466 

—  Strasburger's  method  for  study  of,  435- 
Emission  of  light,  power  of,  51,  54 ;. 

unequal,  52 
Emitted  light,  unequal  intensity  of,  51 
Empusa  muscce,  5'71 
Enamel  of  teeth,  949 

—  of  teeth  of  Echinus,  815 

—  on  ganoid  scales,  952 
Encephalartos,  raphides  of,  621 
Encrinites,  816 

End-bulbs,  977 

Bndochrome,  463  ;  of  Pahnogloea,  ill ; 

of  Spirogijra,  478;   of  Volvox,  479,. 

482  ;  of  desmids,  510 
Endoderm,  651 

Endogenous  spores  of  Mucorini,  569 

—  stems,  625-627 
Eudogens,  spiral  vessels  of,  623 
Endonema,  528 
Endophloeum,  633 
Eudoplasm,  463 

Endosarc,  463  ;  in  BMzopoda,  658 ;  of 

Ciliata,  699 
Endosperm,  610 

Endospores  of  mosses,  597  ;  in  ferns,  602  ; 
of  Volvox,  484;  of  Hymenomycetcsy 
576 

Endosporoua  Bacteria,  582 

Enock's  metallic  ring  for  mountmg,  451 

Entomophilous  flowers,  647 

Entomophthorece.  571 

Entomostraca,  881,  883,  885;  desicc^ 
tion  of,  887 ;  agamic  reproduction  of,. 
887  ;  eggs  of,  888  ;  development  of, 
889 ;  eye  of,  906  ;  non-sexual  repro- 
duction, 930 

—  collecting,  459 

—  Botifera  upon,  713 
Entomostracan  eggs  as  food  of  Ctltata^ 

703 

Entoprocta,  833 
Entosphwrida,  778 
Entozoa,  867 
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JEolis,  nidamentum  of,  858 

lEosin,  red  stain,  486 

EozoSn,  mounting,  450 ;  mode  of  gi-owth 
of,  compared  with  that  of  Polytre/ma, 
749;  canal  system  compared  with  Cal- 
carina,  750;  affinities  of,  763;  inter- 
mediate skeleton,  764;  nummuline 
layer,  764 ;  internal  cast  of,  765 ; 
asbestiform  layer,  766;  pseudopodia 
of,  766 ;  young  of,  767 

—  canadense,  762 

—  decalcification,  426 

Upeira,  foot  of,  939 ;  silk  threads  of,  939 
Ephemera,  branchias  of  larva,  921 

—  maryinata,  larva  of,  897 ;  circulation 
of  blood  in  larva  of,  917 

Ephippial  eggs  of  Botifera,  717 
Ephyrre  of  Cyancea,  799  ;  of  Chrysaora, 
800 

Epiblast,  651  note 
Epiderm  of  leaves,  637 
Epidermic  appendages,  953 
Epidermis,  965,  966  ;  method  of  prepara- 
tion, 967 
Epidote,  1001 

Epilohium,  emission  of  pollen-tubes, 
647 

Epilucent  zones  of  light,  315 

Epii^actis,  pollen-tubes  of,  648 

Epiphloeum,  633 

Epispore  of  Mucorini,  570 

JEpistome  of  Polyzoa,  833 ;  of  Actino- 

trocha,  874 
Epistylis,  collecting,  457 
Epithelia,  preservative  for,  443 
Epithelium,  967,  968 
Epithemia,  conjugation  of  529 ;  zygo- 
■   spores  of,  529 

—  turgida,  533 
Equiconcave  lens,  22 
EquisetacecB,  605 ;  in  coal,  1006 
JSquisetum,  spores  and  elaters  of,  606; 

epiderm  of,  639 ;  silex  in,  639 
Equitant  leaves  of  Iris,  &c.,  642 
Erecting  binocular,  Stephenson's,  102 

—  prism,  Stephenson's,  102 
3;rgot,  572 

EJrica,  seeds  of,  649 

Eristalis,  eye  of,  911 ;  antennre  of,  912 

Error  of  centring,  332 

Errors  in  Tolles'  mechanical  stage,  166 

Erythropsis  agilis,  eye-spot  of,  702 

Eschara,  calcareous  polyzoaries  of,  833  ; 

extension  of  perivisceral  cavity,  851 
"Ether  as  a  solvent,  441 
Ether-spray  microtome,  418;  Rutherford 

on,  419 

JSthmosphxra  siphonopliora,  774,  776 
Eucalyptra  vulgaris,  594 
EiLcopepoda,  889  note 
Mu.cyrtidiam  elegans,  771-776 

—  Mongolfieri,  111 

—  tubidus,  771 

Eudorina,  sexual  process  of,  485 
Euglena,  475,  690 

Euqlypha  alveolata,  reproduction  of, 
071 
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Euler's  microscope,  146 

Euler  on  achromatic  microscopes,  145 

Eunotia,  533 

Eunotica,  characters  of  553 
EiiphorbiacecB,  laticiferous    tissue  of, 
620 

Euphrasia,  micropyle  of,  648 

Euplectella.  aspergillum,  785  note 

Eupodiscece,  characters  of,  541 

Eurotium  repens,  572 

Evening  primrose,  emission  of  pollen- 
tubes,  647 

'  Exclamation  markings  '  on  scales,  902 

Excretory  organ  of  Botifera,  716 ;  of 
OrihatidcB,  935 

Exner  (S.)  on  the  image  in  eye  of 
Lampyris,  908 

Exogenous  stems,  625 

—  stem,  structure  of,  633 

—  and  endogenous  stems  contrasted, 
634,  635 

Exogens,  fibro-vascular  bundles,  622, 623 ; 
medullary  sheath  of,  623  ;  spiral  ves- 
sels in,  623 

Exoskeleton  of  decapods,  892 

Exospores  of  mosses,  597  ;  of  ferns,  602  ; 
of  Hymenomycetes,  576 

Extine  of  pollen-grains,  644 ;  markings 
on,  645 

Eye,  accommodation  of,  88 

—  of  Pecten,  865  ;  of  Onchidium,  865  ; 
of  slug,  865 ;  of  snail,  865 ;  of  arthro- 
pod, structure  of,  907 

Eye-glass  of  compound  microscope,  36, 
39 

Eye-lens,  321 

Eye-piece,  Abbe's  compensation,  42,  322  ; 
Huyghenian,  42;  Kellner's,  42,  322; 
Ramsden's,  43,  323  ;  Airy's,  321 ;  Cam- 
pani's,  321 ;  Huyghens',  321 

—  binocular,  Tolles',  102  ;  Abbe's,  103 

—  Kellner's,  as  condenser,  177 

—  adapter,  228 ;  multiplying  power  of, 
240  ;  orthoscopic,  322  ;  projecting,  323; 
micrometer,  323 ;  field  of,  323 ;  pointer 
in,  325;  diaphragms  in,  325;  index,  325 

■ —  stereoscopic.  Abbe's,  103 

Eye-pieces,  classification  of,  by  Abbe,  34 ; 
compensating,  34 ;  j)ositive,  321 ; 
negative,  321-323 ;  solid,  322  ;  field  of, 
323 ;  working,  323 ;  seai-cher,  323 

Eyes  on  Chiton  shells,  865 

—  compound,  of  insects,  906,  907 

—  compound,  906-911;  simple,  906,  910; 
preparing,  910  ;  mounting,  910 


F 

Faber,  inventor  of  the  name  microscope, 
126,  127 

Falciform  young  of  Coccidia,  677 
False  images,  362 

Farrant's  medium,  443,  449  ;  for  mount- 
ing insects,  897 

Farre  (A.)  on  structure  of  Polyeoa,  882 
7iotc 
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Fart-ella,  polyzoaries  of,  883 
Fat,  9li9 

Fat-cells,  942,  9(U,  9(i(>,  969;  capillary 

network  around,  986 
Fats,  KolveiitB  for,  ii\ 
Feathers,  953-956 
'  Feather-star,'  824.    See  Antedun 
Feeding,  mode  of,  in  Actinophrys,  CC2  ; 

in  sponges,  780 
Feet  of  insects,  924-926  ;  of  spiders,  998 
Felspar,  decomposition  of,  999 
Felspar-pyroxene  rock,  effect  of  dynamic 

metamorphism  on,  1000 
Felspars,  zonal  structure  in,  996 
'  Female  '  plants  of  Polytrichuvi,  596 
Fermentation  of  alcohol  by  yeast,  574  ; 

by  PenicilUum,  Mucor,  &c.,  575 

—  putrefactive,  588 
Fermentative  action  of  Fungi,  462 
Ferns  (see  Filices),  599  ;  in  coal,  1005 
Fertilisation  of  Phanerogams,  647 
Fertilisation-tube  of  Peroiiosporecc,  567 
Fertilising  tubes  of  Budresnaya,  561 
Ffistuca  pratensis,  paleie  of,  640 
Fibres  and  cells  of  Vertebrates,  942 
Fibro-oartilage,  943,  970 
Fibro-vascular  bundles,  635 

—  of  ferns,  599 ;  in  the  '  veins'  of  leaves, 
622  ;  of  Exogens,  622,  623  ;  of  Phanero- 
gams, 625 

Fibrous  tissues  of  "Vertebrates,  943 

—  tissue,  962  ;  white,  963,  964  ;  yellow, 
964 

Field  of  eye-pieces,  323 
Field-glass,  40 

Field-lens,  321;  applied  to  eye-lens  by 
Hooke,  321 

Filices,  599-605 ;  stem,  structure  of, 
599  ;  fructification  of,  600 ;  prothallium 
of,  602  ;  antherids  of,  603  ;  archegones 
of,  603  ;  development  of,  604 ;  apospory 
in,  605  ;  apogamy  in,  6J5  ;  alternation 
of  generations  in,  605 

'Filiferous  capsules.'    See  Tlu'ead-cells 

Finder,  166;  Maltwood's,  246;  Panto- 
osek's,  246 

Fine  adjustment,  157-164 

 continental,  151 ;  Eoss's,  151 ;  Ober- 

hauser's  spiral,  151;  applied  to  the  stage 
by  Powell,  153  ;  by  moving  the  whole 
body,  158  ;  by  simply  moving  the  nose- 
piece,  158, 161 ;  for  Powell  and  Lealand's 
sub-stage,  174  ;  of  Ross  model,  177  ; 
Wale's,  185  ;  in  Beck's  students' 
microscope,  190 

Fire-fly,  antennre  of,  911 

'  Fire-fly,'  879.    See  Laiiipyris 

Fish,  circulation  in  tail  of,  981  ;  on  yolk- 
sac,  981 

'  Fish-louse,'  890 

Fish-scales,  concretions  in,  1021 

Fishes,  lacunas  in  bone  of,  94(; ;  dentine 
of,  947;  cement  of  teeth  in,  950  ;  plates 
in  skin  of,  950;  red  blood-corpuscles 
of,  95H,  959  ;  pigment-cells  of,  9(i7  ; 
muscle  fibre  of,  973  ;  gills  of,  986,  987 

Fission  in Licberliuchnia,lj5S;  Moium, 
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C81 ;  of  Monoaiga,  689 ;  of  Codosiga, 

689  ;  of  planarians,  871 
FiaaipenneH,  wings  of,  923 
Flabella  of  Liciiiupliora,  584 
Flagella,  402 ;  of  Bacteria,  583,  586,  587 
Flagellata,  680-690 

—  experiments  on,  6H6 ;  nucleus  in,  CiHl ; 
karyokinesis  in,  688 ;  colonial  forms, 
689 

—  collared,  resembling  cells  of  sponges, 
779 

Flagellate  chambers  of  sponges,  780,  7«1 
Flagellum  of  Noetiluca,  691  note 
Flat  bottle  for  collecting,  457 
Flatness  of  field,  368 
Flea,  presumed  auditory  organ  of,  8(14  ; 

hairs  on  pygidium  of,  as  a  test,  364 ; 

mounting  medium  for,  897 
'  Flesh,'  972 

Fhnt,  derivation  of,  550 

—  glass,  refractive  index  of,  5 ;  dispersive 
power  of,  10  ;  composition  of,  82 

—  implements  found  with  Orhitolinte 
749 

Flints,  preparation  of,  1011 
Floral  envelope,  643 

Floridecc,  559,  560-501 ;  affinities  of,  559- 

Flosculariadce,  717 

Floscules  in  confinement,  458 

'  Flowering  fern,'  sporanges  of,  GOl 

'  Flowering  i^lants,'  609.     See  Phaxero- 
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Flowers,  648-648 ;  Inman's  method  of 

preparation,  644 
'  Flowers  of  tan,'  563 
Fluid  inclusions  in  crystals,  997 
'  Fluke,'  869 

Fluorite  lenses  for  apochromatic  objec- 
tive, 34,  35 
Fluorspar,  1000 

Flusira,  mode  of  growth  in,  828 ;  gem- 
mation in,  830 ;  number  of  poljiiides, 
832 ;  polyzoaries  of,  833  ;  extensions 
of  perivisceral  cavity  in,  851 

Flustrella  conccntrica,  771 

Fly,  various  instructive  organs  to  be  ob- 
tained from,  896  ;  eye  of,  facets  in,  907 ; 
proboscis  of ,  91 3 ;  wing  of,  918  ;  spiracle, 
of.  920 ;  areoliB  on  wings  of,  922 ;  foot 
of,  924 

Focal  alteration  and  form  of  objects,  86S 

—  depth,  38 

—  distances,  by  feeling,  167 

—  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  15 
Pocke  ou  Na  viciila  and  Sitrirella,  533  ■ 

note  .  ■ 

Focus,  virtual  conjugate,  14, 25 ;  principal, 
16  ;  mean,  17  ;  virtual,  22  ;  conjugate,- 
24  ;  depth  of,  88,  89 

—  of  lenses,  13,  21,  22  ;  chromatic,  16 
Focussing  arrangements,  156-165 
Fontinalis  antipyrctica,  596 

Food  of  Hydra,  789 
Foraminifcra,  658,  720-770 

—  study  of,  by  meansof  Beck's  disc-holder, 
288  ;"  examinati(m  of,  365  ;  woodea 
slides  for  mounting,  890 ;  method  lor 
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■  sectionising,  421  )iote\  deoaleificatiou 
of,  420  ;  structure  of,  720  ;  chamberlets 
in,  723,  728,  729,  780  ;  cyclical  mode  of- 
gi-owth  in,  728 ;  porcellanous  shells, 
724 ;  vitreous  shells,  724  ;  tubulation  of 
shell  in,  724,  725;  plans  of  growth, 
724,  729 ;  rotaliiie  type,  725 ;  nummu- 
line  type,  725 ;  Porcelhi  iica,  72(i ;  inter- 
mediate skeleton  of,  720  ;  canal  system 
of,  720  ;  fossilised  forms  of,  720,  729, 
737,  749,  702  ;  dimorphism  in,  727  ;  se- 
condary septa  in,  728 ;  Arenacea,  785  ; 
sandy  isomorphs,  739 ;  uodosarine  type, 
740;  Vitrea,  744;  internal  casts,  748, 
lal  note;  nummuline  series,  751 ;  alar 
prolongations,  755,  750;  interseptal 
canals,  755;  marginal  cord  in,  755,  759  ; 
collecting,  709;  method  of  separating 
from  sand,  &c.,  709;  mounting,  770; 
tubuli  of,  compared  with  those  of  den- 
tine, 944  ;  in  mud  of  Levant,  1007  ;  in 
rocks,  1007;  internal  casts  of,  1012 

Forbes,  on  reproduction  of  Sertulariida, 
794 

Forceps,  801 

—  sUde,  398 

—  stage,  287 

Forficula,  antennie  of,  )12 
ForficulidcB,  wings  of,  923 
Foi-m  of   objects  and  focal  alteration, 
308 

Formation  of  microscopic  images,  43 

'  Foi-med  material,'  942 ;  of  fibrous  tissue, 

943  ;  of  dentine,  944 
Fossil  coniferous  wood,  030,  1005 

—  crinoids,  810  ;  echinids,  810 

—  Cijpridce,  884 

—  Foraminifera,  720,  749-750 

—  Litiwlm,  741 

—  Badiolaria,  771,  778  note 

—  Saccainiiiina,  737 

—  wood,  031 

Fossilised  Foraminifera  [EozoSn],  762 

—  wood,  sections  of,  087 
Fragilaria,  534 
FragilarietB,  characters  of,  534 
Fragmentation  of  nucleus,  468 
Fraunhofer's  law  of  diffraction,  57 

—  achromatic  doublet,  140 

—  lines,  273,  274 
Fredericella,  collecting,  458 
Free-cell  formation,  405,  044 

 in  embryo-sac,  404,  400 

Freezing  apparatus  for  Thoma's  (Jung's) 

microtome,  405,  400 

—  microtome,  Hayes's,  411 ;  Cathcart's, 
412,  413 

—  imbedding  by,  418 

Fresnel  on  Selligue  and  Adams's  micro- 
scope, 140 ;  on  range  of  magnification, 
147 

Frnijana  hetoi-opus,  logs  of,  934 
Fripp's  method  of  testing  object-glasses, 
8!!0 

Frog,  blood  -  coi-puscles  of,  958,  959 ; 
muscle  fibra  of,  973  ;  papillre  on  tongue 
of,  977 ;  circulation  in  mesentery  of, 
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980 ;  circulation  in  tongue  of,  980 ;  lung 
of,  987 

Frog's  bladder,  histology  of,  as  seen  with 
apochromatic,  318 

—  foot,  epithelium  of  web  of,  908 ;  cir- 
culation in  web  of,  979 

Frond  of  Phceosjiorecp,  555 
Fructification,   gonidial,    470;  sexual, 
470 

—  of  thallophytes,  470 ;  of  Ascomycetes, 
571;  of  lichens,  578;  of  mosses,  595; 
of  ferns,  000  ;  of  Equisetacea,  005 

Fruit  juice  as  a  preservative  medium, 
442 

Frustules  of  Diatomacece,  517,  518; 
structure  of,  518,  519  note ;  girdle,  518 ; 
shapes  of,  518,  519;  ostioles  in,  519;- 
markings  on,  520;  character  of,  as  basis 
of  classification,  532;  of  Coscinodiscus,. 
538 

Fucacece,  556  ;  conceptacles  of,  556 
Fuchsia,,  pollen-grains  of,  647 
Fticus,  555 

Fuciis  plat  year  mis,  550-558 

—  vesicLi.losus,  550-558 
Fulgoridee,  wings  of,  923 
Funaria  hygronietrica,  594 

—  sporange  of,  590 
Fungi,  470,  502-589 

—  preparation  of,  427  ;  zymotic  action  of, . 
402 ;  alternation  of  generations  in 
classification  of,  503 ;  parasitic  on 
insects,  571 

Fungia,  lameUfe  of,  802 
Fungiform  papillre,  977 
Fungin,  502 

Fungus-cellulose,  502  ■ 

Fusion  in  Dallingeria,  684 

Fuss's  description  of  a  microscope,  145- 

Fusulina,  750,  751,  1012 

i''MS«  Zma-limestone,  750,  1007  • 
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Gabbro,  1010  > 

—  fluid  inclusions  in,  997 

Gad-fly,  ovipositor  of,  927  • 

—  See  Tahanus 
Gaillonella  proeera,  551 

—  granii.lata,  551 

—  hiseriata,  551 

Galileo,  inventor  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope, 122-127  ;  Viviani's  life  of,  122  ; 
his  invention  of  compound  microscope, 
Wodderborn  on,  123;  his  occhialino 
123,  120;  his  occhialc,  124,  125;  his 
microscope,  129 

'  Gall-flies,'  ovipositor  of,  927 

Galley-worms.    See  Myriopoda. 

Ga.masidir,  legs  of,  934 ;  integument  of, 
934  ;  Malpighian  vessel  of,  935 ;  heart- 
of,  935  ;  traclunu  of,  935  ;  characters  of,. 
930  ;  reproductive  organs  of,  980 

Gamaaim  Irrriliilis.  iiiandiblcs  of,  933 

Ganglion-globules  (cells),  975 

Ganglionic  cells,  978 
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<Janoid  scales,  952 
•Garlic,  raphides  of,  621 
Garnets,  1000 

•Gas  bubbles  in  glass  cavities,  997 

•Gaseous  inclusions  in  crystals,  998 
Gastrcea,  Haeckel  on,  C77 

■Oastropoda,  palates  of,  mounting,  450  ; 
.  palate  of,  843  ;  development  of,  843  ; 
shell  structure  of,   852;  embryonic 
development  of,  858-864;  organs  of 
hearing  in,  865 

•Gastrula,  651;   -stage  in  Ccelenterata, 
651;  formation  of,  651  note;  of  zoo- 
phytes, 786;  of  Gastropoda,  859;  of 
blowily,  931 
Gastrula?  of  sponges,  781 

'Gauss's  optical  investigations,  108-112  ; 
his  dioptric  investigations,  108-112 ; 
his  system,  practical  example  of,  112- 
118 

•Gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  976 

 in  sympathetic,  978 

Gemellaria,  polyzoary  of,  833 

•Gemmee  of  Marchantia,  591,  592  ;  of 
Salpingceca,  689 ;  of  Suctoria,  698 ;  in 
Foraminifera,  723 ;  of  Polyzoa,  830 

•Gemmation  and  shape  of  shell  in  Fora- 
minifera, 721 

•Gemmules  of  Noctiluca,  694  ;  of  sponges, 
.  781 

•Oentiaiia,  seeds  of,  649 
■Geodia,  spicules  of,  784,  1008 
Gephyrean  worm,  875 
.  Geranium,  glandular  hairs  of,  639  ;  cells 

of  pollen-chambers,  645  ;  pollen-grains, 

646 

•Germ-cells  of  Yolvox,  483,  484 ;  of  ferns, 

604 ;  of  Marchantia,  593 ;  of  mosses, 
.   596 ;  of  Phanerogams,  609  ;  of  sponges, 

781 ;  of  Hydra,  790 
Germinal  matter,'  942 ;  of  fibrous  tissue, 

943  ;  of  dentine,  944 
Gesneria,  seeds  of,  649 
•Ghostly  diffraction  image.  Nelson  on,  72 

note  . 
•Gibbes  (Heneage)  on  multiple  stammg, 

438  ;  on  staining  Bacteria,  438 
Gill  (C.  Haughton)  on  the  '  dots '  of 

Navicula,  522 
•Gillett's  condenser,  184,  250 
Gills  of  tadpole,  981,  983 
Giraudia,  conjugation  of,  556 
•'-Gizzard  '  of  insects,  917 
Glanders,  588 
Glands,  structure  of,  971 

—  of  Drosera,  639 

■Glass-cavities    in    crystals,    997  ;  gas 
bubbles  in,  997 
Glass-crabs,'  892 
■Glass  inclusions  in  crystals,  997 

—  rings  for  cells,  886,  387 
Glaucium  luteum,  cyclosis  in,  616 
'Oleliodinium  cinctum,  conjugation  of ,695 
^lobigerina,  shell  of,  723  ;  mud,  736 ; 

mode  of  life  of,  746  ;  Wyville  Thom- 
son's views  on,  746  ;  Carpenter's  views 
on,  747 ;  pseudopodia  of,  746 
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Glohigerina  hulloidea,  745 ;  in  the  '  ooze', 
1007 

—  conglohata,  746 

—  ooze,  748,  1007  ;  resemblance  to  chalk, 
1009 

—  rubra,  colour  of,  724 
Globigerine  shell,  sandy  isomorph  of,  789 
Glohigerinida,  745 

Globule  of  Chara,  507,  508 

Glochidia  of  Avodon,  857 

GlcBocapsa,  477  ;  as  gonid  of  lichen,  579 

Glow-worm,  879 ;  antennie  of,  911 

Glue  and  honey  cement,  884 

Gluten  of  grass  seods,  650 

Glycerin,  as  preservative  medium,  441 ; 
Hantzscli's  method,  444  ;  as  apreserv'a- 
tive  medium,  Beale's  method,  444 

 jelly,  Lawrence's  mounting  in,  443, 

449 ;  solvent  for  CaCO.-;,  444 ;  for  mount- 
ing insects,  497  ;  for  mounting  cartilage, 
971 

Glyciphagus  Krameri,  937 

—  palmifer,  932 

—  platygaster,  937 

—  pluiniger,  932  ;  hairs  of,  934 
G7iathostomata,  (Crustacean),  889  7wte 
Goadby's  solution  for  mounting  cartilage, 

971 

Goes  (Dr.)  on  aflSnity  of  Carpenteria,  748 
Goette  on  development  of  Antedon,  827 
Gold  size,  383 

Gomphonema,  stipe  of,  518,  544 ;  move- 
ments of,  531 ;  attacked  by  Vampyrella, 
655 

—  geminatum,  545,  546;  stipe  of,  545 

—  gracile,  551 

GomphoneniecE,  characters  of,  545 
Goniaster  equestris,  spines  of,  815 
Gonidial  cells,  470 

—  fructification,  470 

—  layer  of  lichens,  577 
Gonidiophores  of  PeronosporecB,  568 
Gonids,  or  non-sexual  spores  of  Crypto- 
gams, 470  note;  of  Vaucheria,  492; 
of  Podosphenia,  526  ;  of  Floridea,  561 ; 
of  Fungi,  562 ;  of  PeronosporecB,  568 

Goniocidaris  florigera,  spine  of,  812 
Gonium,  475 

GonothecBS  of  Cavipamdariida,  794 
Gonozoid  of  hydroids,  792 ;  ol  Syncoryne, 

793 ;  of  Tubularia,  793 
Gonozoids  of  Scrtulariida,  794 
Gordius,  868,  869 
Gorgonia,  spicules  in,  853 

—  guttata,  spicules  of,  804 
Gorgonia;,  801 ;  spicules  of,  in  mud  of 

Levant,  1007 
Goring  (Dr.)  on  magnification  of  objects, 
44 

'  Gory  dew,'  due  to  Palmetta  cruema, 
486 

Govi  on  invention  of  microscope  by 

Galileo,  122 
Graduated  rotary  stage,  888 
Grammatoj)hora,  chains  of,  517,  534 

—  angulosa,  550 

—  marina,  537 
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Grammatopliora  parallela,  550 

—  serpentina,  586 

—  siibtilissima,  537 
Granite,  1016 

—  fluid  inclusions  in,  997 
Grantia,  781,  785  ;  spicule  of,  1008 
Grasses,  nodes  of,  026 ;  silex  in  epiderm 

of,  629  ;  palere  of,  6i0  ;  seed  of,  649 
Grasshopper,  gizzard  of,  917;  wings  of, 
923 

Greensands,  microscopic  constituents  of, 
1012 

G-regarina,  characters  of,  674 ;  movement 
of,  675 

—  gigantea,  in  lobster,  674  note 

—  Scenuridis,  676 
Gregarinida,  674 

Gregory  (J.  W.)  on  JEozoon,  768  note 
Gregory  (W.)  on  species  of  diatoms,  580 
7iote 

Greville  on   Spatangidium,  539  ;  on 

Triceratium,  543  note 
Grey  matter,  976 
Griffith's  turn-table,  391 
Griffithsia,  559 

Grinding  sections  of  hard  substances,  420 
Grindl's  microscope,  134 
Gromia,  659,  660,  721 

—  and  Arcella,  pseudopodia  of,  con- 
trasted, 671 

Ground-mass  of  rocks,  995 
Groundsel,  pollen-gi'ains  of,  647 
Growing  slides,  Botterill's,  289;  Mad- 

dox's,  289,  290 ;  Lewis's,  289 
Guard-cells,  640 
'  Gulf-weed,'  559 

Qmn  and  glycerin,  443 ;  and  syrup,  as  a 
preservative  medium,  443 

—  imbedding  for  vegetable  substances, 
427 

—  arable,  formula,  385 ;  for  freezing,  418 

—  resins,  latex  of,  620 

—  styrax,  as  a  mounting  medium,  444 ; 
index  of  refraction,  445 

Gyges,  475 
Ch/vmochrua,  792 
GymnolcBmata,  883 
Gymnosperms,  fossilised,  1005 

—  generative  apparatus  in,  compared 
with  Crjrptogams,  609 

Gypaina,  749 


H 

Haddon  on  budding  in  Polyzoa,  831  note 
Haeckel  (E.)  on  Monera,  671  note 

—  on  the  Gastrcea  theory,  677  note 

—  on  Badiolaria,  772 ;  on  nature  of 
sponges,  789  ;  on  Hydrozoijn  affinity  of 
Ctenojyhora,  801  note 

—  and  Hertwig  on  classification  of 
radiolarians,  773  note 

McBtnatococcus,  red  phase  of  Proto- 
coccus,  473 

—  sanguineus,  486 

Hematoxylin,  alcoholic  solution,  483 ; 


HEM 

aqueous  solution,  432  ;  Weigert's,  483  ; 

Hill's  method,  433 
Hcemionitis,  sori  of,  600 
Haime  (Jules)  on  development  of  Tri 

choda,  707 
'  Hair-moss,'  596 
'  Haii'-worm,'  868 

Hairs  of  leaves,  639 ;  of  insects,  904  ;  of 

Acarina,  934  ;  of  mammals,  953 
HalicaridcB,  937 
Haliomma  Humholdtii,  776 

—  hystHx,  772 
Haliotis  (diatom),  542 

—  (mollusc),  shell  structure  of,  852 ; 
palate  of,  855 

Haliphysema,  739  ;  sponge-spicules  in, 
747 

Haller  on  auditory  organs  of  Acariria, 
934 

Halteres  of  Diptera,  924 
Hand-magnifier,  Brewster's,  37 
Hansgirg  on  movement  of  Oscillariacece, 
490 

Hantzsch's  glycerin  method  for  desmids, 
444 

Haplophragmium,  739 

—  globigeriniforme,  738 
Hardening  agents,  427,  428 

absolute  alcohol,  428  ;  chromic  acid, 
428 ;  osmio  acid,  428  ;  picric  acid,  428 

Hardy's  flat  bottle  for  collecting,  457 

Harpalus,  antennse  of,  912 

Harting  on  Janssen's  microscope,  122  ; 
his  experiments  on  formation  of  con- 
cretions, 1022 

Hartnack  on  immersion  system,  27 

Hartnack's  model,  210  ;  his  stage,  211 

Hartsoeker's  simple  microscope,  135  ;  his 
condenser,  248 

'  Hart's-tongue,'  600.  See  Scolopen- 
drium 

'  Harvest-bug,'  937 

'Haus'  of  Appendicularia.  842 

Haustellate  mouth,  916 

Haustellium,  916 

Haversian  canals  in  bone,  946,  947 
Haycraft  (J.  B.)  on  structure  of  striated 

muscle  fibre,  973 
Hayes's  ether  freezing  microtome,  411 ; 
minimum  thickness  of  sections  there- 
with, 412 

Hazel,  peculiar  stem  of,  628;  pollen- 

gi'ains  of,  647 
Hearing,  organs  of,  in  Gastropoda,  865  ; 

in  Cephalopoda,  865 
Heart  of  ascidians,  836 ;  of  Acarina,  935 
Heartsease,  pollen-tubes  of,  648 
'  Heart-wood,'  629 
Heating-bath,  Mayer's,  393 
Heliopelta.,  518,  540 

Heliozoa,  characters  of,  059  ;  examples 

of,  602-667  ;  pseudopodia  of,  770 
Helix  pomatia,  teeth  of,  854 

—  hortensis,  palate  of,  854 
Heller's  porcelain  cement,  445 
Hehnholtz  on  aperture,  47 
Hematite  in  carnallite,  998 
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Hemiaster  cavernosus,  development  of, 
824  note 

Hemiptera,  eyes  of,  911 ;  wings  of,  923  ; 

suctorial  mouth  of,  923 
Hensen's  stripe,  978 

HepaticcE,  590;  tlialloid,  593;  folinse, 
593;  elaters  of,  compared  with  spiral 
cells,  &c.,  of  pollen-chamber,  6i5 

Herbivora,  arrangement  of  enamel  in 
teeth  of,  949  ;  cement  in  teeth  of,  950 

Herring,,  scales  of,  982 

Herscheilian  doublet,  257 

Hertel's  compound  microscope,  137,  138 

Hertwig's  research  on  Microgroinia,  600 
7iote  ;  on  Actinia,  801  note 

Heterocentrotiis,  spine  of,  809 

—  mammillatus,  spine  of,  811 
Heterocysts  of  Nostoc,  491 
Heteromita  uncinata,  life-history  of,  685 
Heterostegina,  759 

Heurck  (Van)  on  markings  of  diatoms, 
522 

Hexarthra,  718 

Hicks  on  amoebiform  phase  of  Volvox, 
485 ;  on  preparation  of  insect  antennce, 
913  note ;  on  structure  of  halteres  and 
elytra,  924 

Hill's  (A.)  method  of  using  "Weigert  s  hoe- 
matoxylin,  433 

Himantidium,  533 

Hipparchia  janira,  eggs  of,  929 

Hippopus,  542 

Hippothoa,  833 

Holland's  triplet,  37 

Hollis's  liquid  glue,  384 

Hollyhock,  pollen-grains  of,  646,  647 

Holothuria  botellus,  plates  of,  819 

—  edulis,  plates  of,  819 

—  inhabilis,  plates  of,  819 

—  vagabunda,  plates  of,  819 
HoloihuricB,  diatoms  in  stomach  of,  544, 

552 

Holothurioidea,  skeleton  of,  818;  pharyn- 
geal skeleton  of,  819  7iote;  plates  m 
skin  of,  819  ;  preparation  of  calcareous 
plates,  820  ;  direct  development  m,  824 
note 

Holtenia  Carpenteri,  785 
Homeocladia,  528  . 1 1,  > 

Homogeneous  immersion,  312, 313 ;  Abbe  s 

combination,  313 
 immersion  lenses  of  Powell  and  Liea- 

land,  29  ;  of  Zeiss,  29 
 objectives,  value  of,  m  study  of  monads, 

687 

—  system,  28 

Homoptera,  wings  of,  922,  923 

Hood  of  mosses,  596 

Hoofs,  953,  957  ,       i  • 

—  sections  of,  mounting,  450 ;  for  polari- 

scope,  450 

Hooke's  apphcation  of  field-lens  to  eye- 
lens,  321 

—  compound  microscope,  130 
Hooked  monad,  685 

Hooker  (J.  D.)  on  diatoms  of  Antarctic 
Circle,  549 


HYD 

Hooklets  on  wings  of  Hymenoptera,  928 
Hoplopliora,  980 

—  maxilliJB  of,  934 

Hormogones  of  Oscillariacece,  490;  of 
BivulariucecB,  490 ;  of  ScytonemacecB,- 
490  ;  of  Nostoc,  491 

Hormosina  globulifera,  738,  740 

—  Carpenteri,  740 
Hornblende,  1001 

—  corroded  crystals  of,  995  ;  pleochroism 
in,  1002 

Hornet,  wing  of,  923 ;  sting  of,  927 
Horns,  953,  957 

Horny  substances,  chemical  treatment 
of,  440 

'  Horse-tails,'  005.    See  Equisetacea 
Hosts  of  parasitic  plants,  462 
House-fly.    See  Musca 
Hudson  on  the  functions  of  contractile 

vesicle  of  rotifers,  716  note 
Hudson  and  Gosse  on  classification  of 

rotifers,  717 
Human  blood-coi-puscles,  958 

—  hair,  954 

Husk  of  corn-grains,  644 
Huxley  on  the  ectosarc  of  Amceba,  668 
■note;  on  eoccoliths,  672 ;  ot^  BaUujbixM, 

672  ;    on    Collozoa,    778   -note ;  on 

structure  of  mollusoan  shells,  846; 

on  i3ulvillus  of  cockroach,  924  note; 

on  agamic  reproduction  of  Aphis,  980 
Huxley's  simjjle  dissecting  microscope, 

204,  205 

Huyghenian  eye-piece  and  spherical 
aberration,  42 

—  Airy's  modification  of,  321 
Hyacinth,  raphides  of,   621;    cells  of 

pollen-chambers,  645 ;  pollen-graias  of, 
647 

Hyaline  shells  of  Foraminifera,  724 
HyaKnia  cellaria,  palate  of,  855 
Hyalodiscus  subtilis,  537 
Hyaloplasm,  468 

Hydra,  collecting,  457;  cells  of,  786; 
intracellular  digestion  m,  787;  struc- 
tme  of,  788;  reproduction  of,  790; 
gemination  of,  930 

—  fusca,  787,  789 

—  viridis,  787 

—  vulgaris,  787 

'Hydra  tuba  '  of  Chrysaora,  798,  800 
Hydrachnidce,    932;    eyes    of,  93d; 

mandible  of,  938 ;  reproductive  organs 

of,  986  ;  characters  of,  987 
Hydrangea,  number  of   stomates  m, 

641 ;  seeds  of,  649 
Hydrodictyon,  486,  495 

—  utricidatum,  495 
Hydroida,  classification  of,  792 
Hydroids,  compound,  791;  habitats  of, 

795;  Medusa:  of,  792;  plamilre  of, 
792,  795;  structure  of,  791  ct  seq., 
examination  of,  795;  mounting,  795; 
polariscope  with,  790 ;  preparation  ot, 
796 

Hi/drophiliis,  antoimffi  of,  911,  912 
Hydrozoa,  787-801 
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Hydrozoa  and  marine  mites,  937 

Hijla,  vierves  of,  978 
:    Hymene  of  Ascomycetes,  571 ;  of  Basiclio- 
nnjcetes,  576;  of  Hymenomycetes,  576 

Hymenomycetes,  576 ;  pileus  of,  576 ; 
stipe  of,  576 

Hymenoptera,  897  ;  eyes  of,  911 ;  mouth- 
parts  of,  915  ;  wings  of,  922 ;  sting  of, 
926,  927  ;  ovipositor  of,  926,  927 

Hyoscyamus,  spiral  cells  of  pollen- 
chambers  of,  645  ;  seeds  of,  649 

Hypmcum,  seeds  of,  649 

Hyphffl  of  fungi,  562 
I    Hypnospore  of  Hydrodictyon,  495 

Hypnospores,  meaning  of,  470  note 

Hypoblast,  651  note 

Hypopial  stage  of  Tyroglyphidce,  937 

Hypopiis,  937 

I 

'  Ice-plant,'  epidenn  of,  639 
Ichneiimonidce,  ovipositor  of,  927 

I    Hlmninating  power^  367 

1    —  power  of  objectives,  54 ;  compared 
with  penetrating  power,  336 
'Illumination  for  dissection,  344 

—  for  opaque  objects,  147 

—  obUque,  170,  171,  331 ;  in  Zentmayer's 
j       microscope,  184 

i  —  of  objects,  Ross  on,  250  ;  by  reflexion, 
278 ;  opaque,  281 ;  from  the  open  sky, 
355 ;  by  diSused  daylight,  355 ;  for 
dark  ground,  356 ;  experiments  in, 
357  ;  monochromatic,  means  of  obtain- 
ing, 360,  361;  annular,  362;  double, 

•  cbjects  for  study  with,  366 ;  with 
small  cones,  as  cause  of  errors  in 
interpretation,  369 

Illuminator,  Stephenson's  catadioptric, 
170,  263-265;  obhque,  170;  white 
cloud,  172 ;  Wenham's  reflex,  265, 
266;  paraboHc,  267-269;  Swift's  sub- 
stage,  271 ;  PoweU  and  Lealand's,  283  ; 
Smith's  vertical,  284,  285;  Beck's, 
285 ;  ToUes'  vertical,  285 

Image,  real,  14  note ;  virtual,  14  7iote,  321 ; 
conjugate,  24  ;  inverted  conjugate,  24  ; 
aborption  or  dioptrical,  64  ;  diffrac- 
tion, 64 ;  negative,  64  ;  positive,  64  ; 
solid,  95 ;  real  object,  321 ;  definition 
of,  326  ;  formed  by  compound  eye,  908, 
909 

Images,   by  diffraction,    dioptric  and 

interference,  72 
Imaginal  discs  ni  larva  of  blowfly,  931 
Imbedding  processes,  414 ;  simple,  414 ; 

in  wax,  415 ;  in  paraffin,  415 ;  metal 

case  for,  415 

—  masses,  416 ;  paraffin,  417  ;  wax,  417 ; 
celloidin,  417 

—  by  coagulation  or  freezing,  418 
Inunersion  lenses  and  vertical  illumina- 
tors, 285,  280 

 homogeneous,  outcome  of  Abbe's 

theory  of  diffraction,  812,  818 
 water,  Zciss's,  317 


INT 

Immersion  lenses,  water,  Amici's,  810  ; 
Powell  and  Lealand's,  310,  813  ;  Praz- 
mowski  and  Hartnack's,  310 ;  Tolles', 
310 

—  objectives,  28 ;  examination  of,  331 

—  system,  27-29  ;  invented  by  Amici,  27 
Imperfect  achromatism,  cause  of  yellow- 
ness, 360 

'  Impressionable  organs '  in  Ciliafa,  702 
Incidence,  angle  of,  3 
Incident  ray,  2 
Incus  of  Botifera,  715 
Index  eye-piece,  325 

—  of  visibility,  445 

Indian  corn,  epiderm  of,  637 ;  stomates 

of,  640 
Indigo  carmine,  437 
Indirect  division  of  nucleus,  468 
Indusium  in  ferns,  600 
Inflection  of  diverging  rays,  62 
Infusoria,  preserved    by  osmic  acid, 

428 ;   as  food  of  Actinophrys,  663 ; 

Ehrenberg's  work   on,   678 ;  ciliate, 

679 ;   character  of,   679 ;  unicellular 

nature  of,  680  note 
Infusorial  earth,  536,  538,  540,  542,  546, 

550,  552,  771 ;  from  Barbadoes,  771,  774 
Injected  preparations,  984 
Inoceramus,  portions  of  shell  of,  in  chalk, 

1009 

Insects,  896-981 

—  parts  of,  wooden  slides  for  mounting, 
390 

—  parasitic  fungi  in,  573-574 

—  mounting  media  for,  897  ;  integument 
of,  898 ;  tegimientary  appendages  of, 
898 ;  scales  of,  899-904 ;  hairs  of,  904 ; 
parts  of  head,  906;  eyes,  906-911; 
antennse  of,  911 ;  mouth-parts  of,  918; 
circulation  of  blood,  917  ;  alimentai'y 
canal,  917  ;  wings  of,  918,  922-924  ; 
trachese  of,  918  ;  stigmata  of,  919  ; 
sound-producing  apparatus,  923 ;  organ 
of  smell,  924  ;  organ  of  taste,  924  ;  feet 
of,  924-926;  stings  of,  926,  927;  ovi- 
positors of,  926,  927  ;  eggs  of,  928  ; 
agamic  reproduction  of,  930  ;  em- 
bryonic development  of,  981 ;  '  liver ' 
of,  971 

Insect  work,  polarised  light  for,  366 
Integument  of  insects,  898 ;  of  Acarina, 
934 

Integuments  of  ovule,  610 
Intensity  of  light,  necessaries  for,  859 
Intercellular  substance,  943 ;  in  cartilage, 
970 

Intercostal  points,  Stephenson  on,  78  ; 

not  revelation  of  real  structure,  73 
Interference,  02 

—  image,  72 

Intermediate,  skeleton  in  Foraviinifera, 
720;  of  Globigcriiiida,H5;  of  Calca- 
rina,  750 ;  of  liotalia,  750 ;  of  Nummu- 
iites,  751 ;  of  Eozoun,  764 

"Internal  casts  of  liotalia,  748 ;  of  Textu- 
laria,  748  ;  of  EoeoiUi,  765 ;  of  wood, 
1005  ;  of  shells  in  greonsand,  1012 
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Interpretation,  errors  of,  868 

'  Interseptal  canals '  o£  Calcarina,  755 

Intestine,  cells  of  villi  in,  968 

Intine  of  pollen-grains,  640 

Intracellular  digestion  in  zoophytes,  787 

Intussusception,  463 

—  mode  of 'growth  of  starch,  620 
Invagination,  651 

Invertebrata,  blood-corpuscles  of,  962 
Inverted  conjugate  image,  24 

—  microscope  for  chemical  purposes 
(Nachet's),  216 

lodin,  as  a  test  for  starch,  &c.,  440 
Ipomcea  purpurea,  pollen-grains  of,  646 
Iridescent  scales  of  insects,  899 
Ins,  epiderm  of,  637 ;  leaves  of,  642 ;  cells 

of  poUen-chambers,  645 
Iris-diaphi-agm,  229,  252,  253,  260 ;  fitted 

to  Abbe's  condenser,  259 
Iris  germanica,  epiderm  and  stomates  of, 

640,  641 

Irrationality  of  spectrum,  19,  314 
Isochelee  of  sponges,  784 
Isoetece,  607 

Isthmia,  chains  and  frustules  of,  517,  542; 
structure  of  frustules,  519  note ;  division 
of,  525 

—  nervosa,  542 

—  areolations  in,  521 
Italian  reed,  stem  of,  624 
'  Itch-mites,'  937 

Ivory,  948 

Ixodes,  heart  of,  935 

Ixoclidce,  932 ;  integument  of,  934 ;  audi- 
tory organ,  935  ;  trachess  of,  935  ; 
characters  of,  936 


Jackson's  modification  of  Boss  model, 

78 ;  his  limb,  181,  215 ;  his  model,  190  ; 

his  eye-piece  micrometer,  232 
Janczewski  on  antherozoids  of  Splia- 

celaria,  555 
Janssen  on  invention  of  lens,  122;  his 

compound  microscope,  122 
Jars,  capped,  for  Canada  balsam,  447 
Jelly-fish.    See  AcalephcB  and  MeduscB 
Jones's  compound  microscope,  143,  146 
Jimgermanma,  593 
Jung's  (Thoma's)  microtome,  401 


K 

Kaolin,  999 

Karop  and  Nelson  on  fine  structure  of 
diatoms,  521  note 

Kargokinesis  in  monads,  688 

Kellner's  eye-piece,  42,  822 ;  as  a  conden- 
ser, 177 

Kent  (Saville)  on  contractile  vacuoles  of 
Volvox,  481  note  ;  on  Flagellata,  689 

Keplerian  telescope,  Drebbel's  modifica- 
tion as  a  microscope,  123 

Keramosphxra  Murrayi,  785  note 


Keratose  network  of  sponges,  preparation 

of,  779,  781 
Kidneys  of  Vertehrata,  971 
King-crab,  881 

Kirchner  on  the  oospores  of  Voloox,  484- 
Klebs  on  mucilaginous  sheath  of  des- 

mids,  510 ;  on  movement  of  desmids, 

510 

—  and  Biitschli  on  the  'cilia' of  Dino- 

flagellata,  695 
Klein  on  Volvox,  484  note 
Knife,    two-bladed,    Valentin's,  398; 

special,  for  microtome,  399 
Koch's  method  of  sectionising  corals, 

802 

Kowalevsky  on  development  of  ascidians, 

841  note 

Krulcenberg  on  digestion  in  sea-anemones, 
787 

Kiitzing  on  Palmodictyon,  487;  onstmo- 
ture  of  frustules  of  diatoms,  519 ;  his 
classification  of  diatoms,  532 


Labarraque's  fluid  for  bleaclung  veget- 
able substance,  427  ■ 

Labels,  permanent,  454 

Labryinthic  structure  of  Gyclammina, 
741 ;  of  Parheria,  743 

Labyrintliodon,  tooth  of,  1013 

Lacunse  and  canalicuh  of  bone,  mismter- 
pretation  of,  370  _  . 

—  of  bone,  943-945 ;  dimensions  of,  m 
various  animals,  946 

—  relation  of  size  to  that  of  blood-cor- 
puscle,  946 

Lagena,  721,  744 
Lagenida,  744 
Laquncula,  835,  874 

—  stolon  of,  828  ;  polypides  of,  compared 
with  Glavellinidce,  839 

—  repeals,  anatomy  of,  828,  829 
'  Lamellce  '  of  corals,  802 

—  of  Hy  menomycetes,  576 
LamelUbranchiata,  shell  of,  843 
Lamellicornes,  antennse  of,  912 
Laniinaria,  555,  556 
Laminariacece,  556 

iaTO7ia,  tooth  of,  948 

Lamp,  Nelson's,  347;  Beck's,  348,  849, 

Baker's,  350 
Lampyris,  antennte  of,  912 

—  splendidida,  photograph  through  eye 
of,  908 

Land-crab,  young  of,  893 

Langley  on  use  of  osmic  vapour  lor 
mucous  glands,  429  .    roi  .  «n 

Lankester  (E.  Ray)  on  Bactena,  581 ,  on 
movement  of  gi-egarines,  67o  ;  on  rro- 
tozoa,  677  note;  oji  intracellular  m- 
gestion  in  Liinnocodiiim,  787 

Lantern-flies,  wings  of,  923 

Lapis  lazuli,  1016  ,    ,  ' 

Larva  of  Echinodcr77,ata,m;  of  AS 
teroidea,  822  ;  of  Echmotdea,  Si^ . 
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Ophiuroidea,822;  of  Crinoidea,  824; 

of   ascidians,  840;    of  fly,  931;  of 

Acarina,  938 
iiixtex  of  Phanerogams,  620 
Lnthrcea  squamaria,  embryo  of,  648 
Laticiferous  tubes,  free-cell  formation 

in,  464 

—  tissue  of  Phanerogams,  620 
Lrturentian  rocks,  762,  767 

■*  Laver,'  or  green  seaweed,  487 

Lawrence's  glycerin  jelly,  443 

Leaves,  epiderm  of,  637  ;  internal  struc- 
ture of,  641 ;  mode  of  preparation  for 
examination  of,  642 

Leech,  880 

Leeuwenhoek's  simple  microscope,  134 
Legg'smethod  of  selecting  Foraminifera, 
769 

Legs  of  insects,  924, 926 ;  of  Acarina,  932, 
934 

LeguviinoscB,  seeds  of,  610 
Leiosoma  palmacinctum,  932 ;  hairs  of, 
934 

Leitz's  objectives,  320 

—  semi-apochromatic  objective,  320 
Lens  spherical,  12;  biconvex,  12,  13; 

plano-concave,  13 ;  diverging  meniscus, 
13 ;  plano-convex,  13,  15,  22,  37 ;  con- 
verging meniscus,  13 ;  biconcave,  13  ; 
piano  -  convex,  focal  length  of,  15  ; 
crossed  biconcave,  16 ;  crossed  bicon- 
vex, 16  ;  equiconvex,  16,  22 ;  Stanliope, 
37  ;  Coddington,  37  ;  Briicke,  38 

—  from  Sargon's  palace,  121 

—  invention  of,  121-122 

—  achromatic,  Charles's,  146 ;  Barlow's, 
147 

Lenses,  refraction  by,  10,  25 

—  homogeneous  immersion,  of  Powell 
and  Lealand,  29  ;  of  Zeiss,  29 

—  fiuorite ;  for  apochromatic  objectives, 
34,  35 

combination  of,  37 

—  resolving  power  of,  64  ;  amplifying 
power  of,  25,  26 

—  testing  by  Coscinodiscus,  333 
Lepadidce,  891 

Ijepidiuvi,  seeds  of,  649 

Lepidocyrtus  curvicoUis,  scales  of,  903 

Lepidodendra,  607,  1005 

Lepidoptera,  scales  of,  899,  900;  wings  of, 
905,  923;  scales  of,  momiting,  906; 
eyes  of,  911 ;  antennae  of,  912 ;  mouth- 
parts,  916 ;  eggs  of,  929 

Lepidosteus,  bony  scale  of,  946,  952 

Lepidostrohi,  607 

Lepisvia  saccharina,  scales  of,  900,  901 
Lepismidce,  903 

Lepralia,  833 ;  extension  of  perivisceral 
cavity  of,  851 ;  mode  of  growth  in,  828 
Leptodiscus  (ally  of  Noctiluca),  694  note 
Lepto(jonium  scotiniim,  578 
Leptotlirix,  form  of,  581 
Leptiis  aiUiimnalis,  937 
Lerruea,  889  note,  890 
Lessonia,  556 

Lettuce,  laticiferous  tissue,  620 


■  Leucite,   mineral   inclusions    in,    998 ; 

anomalies  in,  1002 
Lever  of  contact.   Boss's,   for  testing 

covers,  381 
Libellula,  911 ;  respiratoiy  apparatus  of 

larva,  921 
Liber,  or  inner  bark,  633 
Lichens,  576-579  ;  fungus-constituents 

of,  579 

Licmophora,  stipe  of,  518-533,  534 ; 
flabeUa  of,  534 

—  flabellata,  517,  533 
LicmopJiorecB,  545 

—  characters  of,  533 ;  vittte  of,  534 
Lieherhuehnia,  movement  of,  657 

—  paludosa,  658 

—  Wagneri,  656-658 

Lieberkiihn's  microscope,  138  ;  his  specu- 
lum, 282-284 
'  Ligamentum  nuchffl,'  structure  of,  964 
Light;  refraction  of,  2;  recomposition 
of,  by  prisms,  18 ;  convergence  of,  18  ; 
path  of,  through  compound  microscope, 
40;  quantity  of,  50,  51,  54;  emission 
of,  51,  54;  quantity  of,  and  aperture, 
5inote;  cone  of,  170;  monochromatic, 
271,  372 ;  intensity  of,  necessaries  for, 
359 

—  modifiers,  284 
Lignified  tissue,  test  for,  440 
Lignites,  1005 

Lignim  vitce,  wood  of,  629 
Lilac,  pith  of,  611 

Lilium,  experiments  with,  pollen-grains 
of,  646 

'  Lily-stars,'  824.    See  Crinoidea 
Li7nax  maximus,  palate  of,  854 

—  shell  of,  imitated,  1023 

—  rufus,  shell  structure  of,  852,  856 
Lime,  raphides  of,  621 
Limestone  rocks,  1007 

LimncBus  stagnalis,  nidamentum  of, 
858 ;  velum  of,  860 

LimnocaridcB,  characters  of,  937 

Limnocharis,  seeds  of,  649 

Limnocodium,  intracellular  digestion 
in,  787 

Limpet.    See  Patella 

Limulus,  881 

Linaria,  seeds  of,  649 

Lister's  struts  for  support  of  body,  147  ; 
his  influence  on  improvement  of  Eng- 
lish achromatic  object-glasses,  148  ; 
his  zoophyte  trough,  297  ;  his  discovery 
of  two  aplanatic  foci,  304 ;  his  note  on 
Chevalier's  objectives,  304  ;  his  influ- 
ence on  microscopical  optics,  305  ;  his 
triple-front  combination,  309 

Listrophorus,  932 

Litliasteriscus  radiatiis,  550 

Lithistid  sponges,  spicules  of,  784 

Lithocijclia  ocellus,  771 

Lituola,  739 

Litiiolw,  large  fossil  forms  of,  741 
Lituolida,  739 
Live-boxes,  294,  295 
Liver,  971 
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Liver-cells,  972 

'  Liverworts,'  590.    See  Hepaticx 
Lobosa,  clmracters  of,  659  ;  examples  of, 
667-()72 

Lobster,  881 ;  metamorpbosis  of,  893 
'Lob-worm,'  872 
Loculi,  of  anthers,  6ii 
Locust,  gizzard  of,  917  ;  ovipositors  of, 
928 

Locusta,  eye  of,  911 
Loftiisia,  743 

Loligo,  pigment-cells  of,  866 

Lomas  (J.)  on  calcareous  spicules  in 

Alcyonidium,  832  note 
'  London  Pride,'  parencbyme  of,  613 
Longicornes,  antennse  of,  912 
Lopbopbore  of  Pohjzoa,  829,  874;  of 

fresli-water  Polyzoa,  833 
Lophopus,  collecting,  458 
Lopliospermum  erubescens,  winged  seed 

of,  649 
Lophyropoda,  883 

Lorica  of  Acmeiia,  697  ;  of  Ciliafa,  100; 

of  Botifera,  715 
Loup-bolders,  203 

—  for  tank  work,  Steinbeil's,  224 
Loups,  Reicbert's,   38;  Steinbeil's,  38, 

322,  457 ;  Steinbeil's  aplanatic,  205  ; 

Zeiss's,  261 
Louse,  mounting  media  for,  897 
Loven  on  classifioatory  value  of  palates 

in  Gastropoda,  856 
Loxosoma,  lopbopbore  of,  833 
Lubbock  on  Thysanura,  901 ;  on  Podura 

scale,  903 
Lucanus,  911 ;  antennse  of,  912 
Luminosity  of  Noctiluca,  690  ;  of  Oteno- 

plio7-a,  806;  of  annelids,  879 
Lungs,  circulation  in,  980,  984 
Lychnis,  seeds  of,  649 
Lychnocanium  falciferimn,  771 

—  lucerna.  111 

Lycoperdon,  575  ;  bymene  of,  576 

Lycopodiacece,  606;  in  coal,  1006 

Lycopodiece,  606 

Lyminas,  collecting,  457 

Lympb  corx^uscles,  961 

Lysigenous  spaces  in  Pbanerogams,  613 


M 

Maceration  of  vegetable  tissues,  624 ; 

Scbultz's  method,  625 
Macliilis  polypoda,  scale  of,  902 
Machines  for  cutting  bard  sections,  424, 

425 

Macrocystis,  556 

Macrospores   of    Polytoma,    685;  of 

sponges,  781 
Macrourous  Decapoda,  young  of,  893,  894 
Madder,  cells  of  pollen-chambers,  645 
'  Madre,'  Acanthometra  occurring  in,  777 
Madrepores,  802 

Magenta  as  a  selective  stain,  486 
Magma,  996 
Magnetite,  995 


MEA 

Magnification,  range  of,  147 
Magnifying  power,  367 ;  determination 
of,  238 

Mahogany,  size  of  ducts  of,  624 ;  stem  of, 
630 

Malacostraca,  892 

'  Male  '  plants  of  Polytrichum,  596 

Mallei  of  Botifera,  715 

Mallow,  pollen-grains  of,  640,  647 

Malpigbian  vessel  of  Gwmasidce,  935 

—  layer  of  skin  in  mammals,  906 

—  bodies  in  vertebrate  kidney,  971 
Maltwood's  finder,  246 

Malva  sijlvestris,  poUen-grains  of,  040 

MalvacecB,  pollen-grains  of,  646 

Mammalia  :  lacunse  in  bones  of,  940 ; 
plates  in  skin  of,  950;  epidermic  ap- 
pendages of,  953;  red  blood-corpuscles 
of,  958,  959 ;  epidermis  of,  966 ;  muscle 
fibre  of,  973;  lungs  of,  989 

Mammary  glands,  971 

Man,  arrangement  of  enamel  in  teeth  of, 
949  ;  cement  in  teeth  of,  950 ;  hair  of, 
955 ;  muscle  fibre  of,  973 ;  lung  of,  989 

Mandibulate  mouth,  913 

'  Mantle '  and  growth  of  shell  in  Mollusca, 
849 

Marble  derived  from  bmestones,  1011 
Marchantia,   590-593  ;  arcbegones  of, 

596 ;  protbaUium  of,  602  ;  stomates  of, 

640  ;  elaters  of,  645 

—  androgyna,  590 

—  polymorplia,  590-593 
MargaritacecB,  843 ;  nacreous  layer  of, 

846 ;  prismatic  layer  of,  847 
'  Marginal  cord  '  of  Calearina,  755 

—  of  Nummulites,  759 
Marine  forms,  coUeoting,  458 

—  glue  for  forming  '  cells,'  385 

—  mites,  937 

—  work,  tow-net  for,  458 ;  dredge  for,  458; 
stick-net  for,  459 

Marshall's  compound  microscope,  13o, 
136 

Marsipella  elongata,  738 

Martm's  'pocket  reflecting  microscope, 
138  ;  bis  large  microscope,  139 ;  has 
achromatic  microscope,  145 ;  his  re- 
flecting microscope,  145;  bis  achro- 
matic objective,  145 

Marzoli's  achromatic  lenses,  302 

Masonella,  736 

Mastax  of  Botifera,  715 

Mastigophora  Hyndmanm,  880 

Mastogloia,  stipe  of,  518,  548 ;  gelatinous 
sheath  of,  518,  548 ;  development  of, 
526 ;  range  of  variation  in,  547 

—  lanceolata,  548 

—  Smithii,  548  .  .  , 
Matthews's  method  of  sectiomsmg  Uara 

substances,  420 

Mavall  on  history  of  microscope,  119 ,  on 
Assji-ian  '  lens '  from  Sargon's  palace, 
121;  on  Di\'ini'8  microscope,  182 

Mayall's  removable  mechanical  stage,  1  J* 

Mayer's  beating  bath,  398 

'  Meadow-brown,'  eggs  of  929 
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'  Measley  pork,'  clue  to  Ci/sticcrciis,  808 
'  Mechanical  finger '  for  selecting  diatoms, 
554 

—  movements  of  the  stage  in  TuUy's 
microscope,  147 

—  stage,  215 

 Tm-rell's,  1G5 ;  Tolles',  1(50 ;  Zeiss's, 

107  ;  Mayall's  removable,  194 

—  tube-length  of  microscope,  155 

 Continental,  156 

Bleclullary  rays,  029 

 in  dicotyledons,  027 

'  Medullary  sheath  '  of  Exogens,  623  ;  of 

dicotyledons,  627 
Medusa  of  fresh  water,  787 
MeduscB,  mounting,  888  ;   of  Hydi'oids, 

792  ;   naked-eyed,  792  ;  development 

of,  798  ;  alternation  of  generations  in, 

801 ;  nei-ves  of,  976 
Medusoids,  collecting,  459 
Megalopa,  894 
Megaloscleres,  783 

Megasphere  of  certain  Foraminifera, 

Megaspores  of  BhizocM-pecB,    606 ;  of 

carboniferous  trees,  607  ;  of  Isoetece, 

607  ;  of  SelaginellecE,  607 
Megatherium,  teeth  of,  950 
Megatricha  of  Ehreuberg,  a  phase  in 

development  of  Sicctoria,  098 ;  Badcock 

on,  098 

Megazo(jsporesof  U7o<7m'a;,  486;  of  Ulva, 

489  ;  of  Scenedesmits,  490 
Megerlia  lima,  shell  of,  851 
Melanosporece,  554 
Meleagriiia,  843,  846 

—  margaritifera,  847 

Melicerta,  collecting,  457 ;  in  confine- 
ment, 458 
Melicertadce,  717 

Melolontha,  eye  of,  911 ;  antennse  of,  912 ; 
spiracle  of  lar-va,  920 

—  vulgaris,  eye  of,  907 

Melosira,  frustules  of,  517,  530  ;  auxo- 
spores  of,  525,  526,  530  ;  sporules  of, 
526 ;  zygospore  of,  580 

—  ochracea,  537 

—  mhflexilis,  523,  524 

—  varians,  523,  524 ;  endochrome  of,  527 
Melosirece,  characters  of,  537  ;  resem- 
blance to  CoiifervacecB,  537 

Membrana  putaminis,  902 
MembranijJora,  832,  833 
Mevibraiii2}oridce,  832 
Mercury  nitrate  as  a  test  for  albuminous 

substances,  440 
Mereschkowski  on  movements  of  diatoms, 

531 

Meridiecc,  545 

—  characters  of,  533 
Meridian  circalare,  517,  582,  533 
Merismopedia,  477 

'  Mermaid's  fingers,'  803.  See  Alcyonium 
Meaembrganthcvium ,  seeds  of,  649 

—  crystallinum,  epiderm  of,  639 
Mesocarpus,  conjugation  of,  478;  zygo- 
spore of,  478 


MIC 

Mesoderm  of  sponges,  780 

Mesoglcea  of  Hydra,  &c.,  788  note 

Mesophlceum,  633 

Metal  case  for  imbedding,  415 

Metamorphism  of  rock-masses,  999, 1000; 

of  limestones,  1011 
Metamorphosis   of  Lernaia,    890  ;  of 

Cirripedia,  892  ;  of  Malacostraca,  892, 

893 

Metazoa,  052,  779 

Meteorites  in  oceanic  sediments,  1015 
Metschnikoff  on  acinetan  character  of 
Erythropsis,  702  ;  on  intracellular  di- 
gestion, 787 ;  on  phagocytes,  961  note 
Mica,  1000,  1001 

Michael's  (A.)  opalescent  mirror,  172 
Micrasterias  denticulata,  binary  divi- 
sion of,  512  ;  form  of  cell  of,  575 
Micro-chemistry  in  Petrology,  1004;  of 

poisons,  1023 
Micrococci,  form  of,  581 
Microoysts  of  Myxomycetes,  565 
Microgromia  socialis,  660,  661 
Microlites,  996  ;  in  glass-cavities,  997 
Micrometer,  Cuff's,  140 

—  use  of,  231 

—  eye-piece,  323 

 Nelson's  new,  227,  228,  229 ;  Jack- 
son's, 232 
Micrometers,  226-233 
Micron,  a,  82  note,  400 
Micro-petrology,  991 

'  Microplasts  '  of  Bacterium  rubescens, 
588  note 

Micropyle  in  oTOle,  610  ;  of  Euphrasia, 
648  ;  in  orchids,  etc.,  648 

Microscleres,  783,  784 

Microscope,  Mayall  on  the,  119  ;  history 
and  evolution  of  the,  119-225  ;  inven- 
tion of,  122  ;  inventor  of  the  name,  126  ; 
essentials  in,  154-172  ;  adjustments  in, 
150-165  ;  stage  of,  165-108;  desiderata 
in,  215  ;  preservation  of,  278 

—  Galileo's,  129  ;  Campani's,  130  ; 
Pritchard's,  with  Continental  fine  ad- 
justment, 150  ;  Ross- Jackson  model, 
151  ;  Powell's  (H.),  153  ;  Smith  and 
Beck's,  153 

—  acliromatic,  Euler  on  145  ;  Martin's, 
145 ;  Chevalier's,  140,  148  ;  Selligue's, 
140  ;  Tully's,  147  ;  Ross's  early  form  of, 
150 

—  aquarium,  219-225 

—  binocular,  61 ;  Riddell's,  97 ;  Nachet's, 
98;  Chc'rubin  d'Orle'ans',  132;  Wen- 
ham's  stereoscopic,  98 ;  Stephenson's, 
100,  395  ;  Ross-Zeutmayer's,  178  ; 
Powell  and  Lealand's,  107, 175 ;  Ross's, 
177  ;  Rousselet's,  200 

—  chemical,  Nacliet's,  216  ;  Bausch  and 
Lomb's,  217-220 

—  compound,  30,  39,  128,  127 ;  construc- 
tion of,  39  ;  path  of  light  through,  40  ; 
Rezzi  on  invention  of,  127  ;  Hooke's, 
180 ;  de  Monconys',  180  ;  Divini's,  131 ; 
Janssen's,  122  ;  Marshall's,  185  ; 
Hertel'fl,  188 ;  Martin's,  139 ;  Adams's 
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variable,    110,    146  ;    Jones's,  118, 
146 

Microscope,  concentric,  171,  178 

—  demonstration,  225 

—  dissecting,  Beck's  histological,  197; 
Stephenson's  binocular,  201  ;  Ward's, 
205  ;  Baker's  (Huxley's),  204 ;  Zeiss's, 
205 ;  Beck's  binocular,  207 

—  horizontal,  Bouanni's,  185  ;  Amici's, 
146 

—  petrological,  992 

—  photographic,  211 

—  radial,  171,  178  ;  Eoss  Wenham's,  184 

—  reflecting,  Newton's,  133;  Martin's, 
139,  145 ;  Smith's,  144 

—  simple,  36,  128,  201  ;  path  of  light 
through,  25  ;  inventor  of,  128  ;  Bacon's, 
128  ;  Descartes',  128  ;  Bonanni's,  184 ; 
Ward's,  205  ;  Muschenbroek's,  134  ; 
Leeuwenhoek's,  135  ;  Hartsoeker's, 
135 

—  spectrum  binocular,  276 

Microscopes,  modern,  Powell  and  Lea- 
land's,  172, 190 ;  Beck's,  180, 189,190, 194, 
196 ;  Swift's,  181,  190,  194,  197  ;  Zent- 
mayer's,  184  ;  Baker's,  193  ;  Continen- 
tal models,  208 ;  Zeiss's,  208-218 

—  portable,  198-200 

Microscopic  and  macroscopic  vision,  62 

—  determination  of  geological  forma- 
tions, 1012 

—  dissection,  single  lenses  for,  88 

—  investigation  of  rocks,  &c.,  990 

—  vision,  principles  of,  43 
Microscopical  optics,  principles  of,  1 
Microscopist's  work-table,  341,  345 
Microsooijy,  definition  of,  340 
Microsomes,  461,  468 

Micro  -  spectroscope,  Sorby  -  Browning, 
272,  273 

—  use  of,  277  ;  in  petrology,  1008 
Microsphere  of  certain  Foraminifera, 

727 

Microspores  of  Sjphagnacece,  599;  of 
BhizocarpecB,  606;  in  carboniferous 
trees,  607  ;  of  Isoetece,  607  ;  of  Selagi- 
nellece,  607  ;  of  Polytoma,  685  ;  of 
sponges,  781 

Microtome,  ether-spray,  48 

—  Ryder's,  344  ;  simple,  898  ;  Eivet's 
model,  401 ;  Thoma's  (Jung's),  401-408 ; 
freezing  apparatus  for,  405,  406 

—  Cambridge  rocking,  408 ;  advantages 
of,  411 

—  freezing,  Hayes',  411;  minimum 
thickness  of  sections  with,  412  ;  Catli- 
cart's,  412 

Miorozobspores  of  Ulothrix,  486;  of 
Ulva,  489  ;  of  Hijdrodictyon,  495 

'  Mildew,'  566.    See  Uredinece 

Miliola,  shell  of,  724;  encrusted  with 
sand,  785 

Miliola,  in 

Miliolida,  726 ;  in  limestone,  1011 
Miliolina,  111 

Milioline  Foraminifff)-a,  fossils  of,  720 
Miliolite  limestone,  1011 


Millepore,  resemblance  of  Polytrema  to 
749 

Millon's  test  for  albuminous  substances, 
440 

Mineral  nature  of  EozolSn,  161 
Minerals,  analysis  of,  1008,  1004 ;  micro- 
scopic testing,  1004 
Minnow,  circulation  in  tail  of,  981 
MiiTor,  171,  172 

—  opalescent,  as  a  substitute  for  polaris- 
ing prism,  172 

—  replaced  by  rectangular  prism,  172 
Mites,  932.    See  Acarina 

Mbbius  on  mineral  nature  of  Eozodn,  161 
Mohl  (Von)  on  protoplasm,  460  note 
Moist-stage,  Dallinger  and  Drysdale's, 
289 

Molecular  coalescence,  1021 
Molgula,  development  of,  841 
MbUer's  diatom  type-slide,  286 
MoLLUSCA,  larvBB  of,  collecting,  459 

—  shells  of,  843  ;  sheU-structure  of,  843- 
849 ;  colour  of  shell,  845 ;  mantle  and 
shell-growth,  849 ;  palate  of,  854 ;  de- 
velopment of,  857  ;  ciliation  of  giUs, 
864 ;  organs  of  sense  in,  864 ;  biblio- 
graphy, 866  ;  resemblance  of  barnacles 
to,  891 ;  '  liver '  of,  971 ;  muscle  fibre  of, 
974 ;  internal  casts  of,  1012 ;  concre- 
tionary spheroids  in  shells  of,  1021 

Molluscan  shells  in  mud  of  Levant, 
1007 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  as  a  general 

stain,  437 
Monad-form  of  Microgromia,  662 
Monadince,  Ufe-histories   of,  680-686; 

saprophytic  af&nities  of,  681;  effect 

of  temperature  on,  686;  nucleus  in 

687 

Monads,  680.    See  MonadincB 
Monas,  475 

—  Dallingeri,  life-history  of,  681 

—  lens,  680 

Monaxonida,  spicules  of,  783 
Monconys  (De),  inventor  of  field-lens,  130 
Monera,  Haeckel  on,  677 
Monerozoa,  552-658 
Monocaulus,  795 
Monochromatic  light,  271,  872 

—  illumination,  means  of  obtaining,  860, 
861 

Monocotyledons,  625;  stem  of,  625; 

nodes  of,  626 ;  epiderm  of,  637 
Monocotyledonous  stem,  fossilised,  1005 
Monocular,  Powell  and  Lealand's,  173, 

174 

Monocystis  agilis,  cyst  of, 
Monopliytes,  digestion  in,  787  note 
Monosiga,  fission  of,  689 
Monothaliunous  Foraminifera,  721 
Monotropa,  seeds  of,  049 
Moracetc,  laticiferous  tissue  of,  620 
Mordella  beetle,  eye  of,  facets  in,  907 
Mar  mo,  scales  of,  904 
Morpho  Mcnelans,  scales  of,  900 
Morula  of  sponges,  781 

—  compared  to  higher  Protozoa,  651 
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Morula  of  Gasfro2>oda,  859 

Moseley  (H.  N.)  on  skeleton  of  pharynx 

of  liolothuriim,  819  note ;  on  Chito7i's 

eyes,  8(55 
Mosses,  594-599 

—  capsules  of,  wooden  slides  for 
mounting,  390 

'  Mother-of-pearl,'  8-lG 
Moths.    See  Lepidoptera 
Motion,  spiral,  375' 
Motor  nerves,  976 
Motorial  end-plates,  977 
'  Moulds,'  569,  571 
Moults  of  Entomostraca,  888,  889 
• '  Mountain-flour,'  551 
Mounted  objects,  keeping,  453;  labelling, 

453  ;  arrangement  of,  454 
Mounting  plate,  391,  392 

—  insti-ument,  James  Smith's,  394 

—  thin  sections,  447 

—  in  natural  balsam,  449 ;  in  aqueous 
liquids,  450;  in  deep  cells,  451 

diatoms,  450 ;  Ophiurida,  450 ;  Foly- 
cystincB,  450  ;  sponge  -  spicules,  450  ; 
chitinous  substances,  450 ;  palates  of 
gastropods,  450  ;  sections  of  horns,  &c., 
450 ;  Lepidoptera  scales,  906 ;  wings 
of  Lepidoptei-a,  906 ;  hairs  of  insects, 
906 ;  eyes  of  insects,  910 ;  blood,  962 

—  media,  Canada  balsam,  444,  449 
Mouse,  hair  of,  954-955 ;  cartilage  in  ear 

of,  970 

Mouth,  suctorial,  of  Hemipiera,  923 

—  of  Acarina,  933 
Mouth-parts  of  insects,  913 
Movement,  interpretation  of,  374,  375 

—  of  Lieberkuehnia,  657  ;  of  Amoeba, 
668 ;  of  Dallingeria,  683 ;  of  plana- 
rians,  870  ;  of  Artemia,  884  ;  of  Bra7i- 
chipiis,  884 ;  of  fly  on  smooth  surface, 
925 ;  of  white  corpuscles,  961 ;  of  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles,  965  ;  of 
Oscillariacece,  490;  of  desmids,  510; 
of  diatoms,  528 ;  of  Navicidm,  531 ; 
of  Bacteria,  581 ;  of  Viliata,  701 

Mucilaginous  sheath  of  desmids,  510 
Miicor,  fennentation  by,  575 

—  tnucedo,  570 

Mucorini,  569  ;  spores  of,  569 ;  epispores 
of,  570 

Mucous  glands,  Laugley's  method  of 
preparing,  429 

—  membrane,  965,  966 ;  capillaries  in,  986 
Mud  of  Levant,  microscopic  constituents 

of,  1007 

Mulberry,  laticiferous  tissue  of,  620 
Mulberry-mass,  651 

Miiller  { J.)  on  the  Badiolaria,  771 ;  on 
larva  of  Nemertines,  875 

Miiller's  (Fr.) '  Common  Nervous  System ' 
in  Polyzoa,  831  and  note 

Miiller's  fluid,  480 

Multicellular  organisms,  651 

Multiplication  of  Pahnoglcea,  i72  ;  of 
Protococcus,  474  ;  of  Volvox,  483 ;  of 
Palmella,  486 ;  of  Bacteria,  581 ;  of 
Microgromia,  661 ;  of  Amceba,  669  ; 
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of  Dallingeria,  683;  of  Heteromita, 
685;  of  Tctramitus,  685;  ot  Noctiluca, 
694  ;  of  Peridinitun,  695 ;  of  Suctoria, 
698  ;   of  Ciliata,  704 
Multiplying  power  of  eye-piece,  240 
Munier  Chalmas  and  Schlumberger  on 

dimorphism  of  Foraminifera,  727 
Munier-Charles  on  certain  fossil  Fora- 
minifera, 493 
Muricea  elongata,  spicules  of,  804 
Musca,  eye  of,  911 ;  antennce  of,  912 

—  vomitoria,  eggs  of,  930 
'  Muscardine,'  573 
Musci,  594-599 
MuscinecE,  598 
Muscle-cells,  975 

Muscular  fibre,  972  ;  structure  of,  973; 

capillary  network  in,  986 
Muscular  tissue,  preservative  for,  443 

preparation  of,  974 
Musliroom,  576 

—  spawn  of,  575 
Musk-deer,  hair  of,  954 
Musschenbroek's  simple  microscope,  134 
Mussels.   See  TJnionidce  and  Mytilaoex 
Mya  arenaria,  hinge  tooth  of,  848 
Mycele  of  Fungi,  562  ;  of  TJstilaginea 

565 

Mycetozoa,  563 
Myliobates,  tooth  of,  949 
Myobia,  932;  legs  of,  934;  maxillse  of 
934 

Myobiidce,  937 

Myocoptes,  legs  of,  934 

'  Myophan-layer '  of  Vorticella,  701 

Myopy,  120 

Myriophyllum,  a  good  weed  to  collect, 
458 

Mybiopoda,  hairs  of,  904 
Myriothela,  intracellular  digestion  in, 
787 

Mytilacea;,  sub-nacreous  layer  in,  848 
Mytilus,  for  observation  of  ciliary  motion, 
864 

Myxamcebce,  564 
Myxogastres,  563 

Myxomycetes,  509  note,  563  ;  develop- 
ment of,  563,  566 ;  spores  of,  563,  565 ; 
swarm-spores  of,  563  ;  af&nity  with 
Monerozoa,  652 

Myxosporidia,  674,  677 
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Nachet  on  '  immersion  system,'  27 ;  his 
binocular,  95,  98 ;  his  stereo-pseudo- 
scopio  microscope,  208 ;  his  changing 
nose-piece,  243 

Nacreous  layer  in  mollusoan  shells,  848, 
846,  848 

Naegeli  and  Schwendener  on  microscopi- 
cal optics,  67 

Niigeli's  theory  of  formation  of  starch, 
619 

I  Nails,  953,  957 
Nais,  879 
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Naphtlialin,  monobromide  of,  as  amount- 
ing medium,  U5 ;  refractive  index  of, 
Ui 

Narcissus,  spiral  cells  of  pollen-chambers 

in,  645 
Nasmla,  mouth  of,  702 
Naiqjlius,  compared  with  PeclaltomdcB, 

719 

Nautiloid  shell  of  Forammifera,  722 
Naictilus,  853 

Naviciola,  520,  528,  546;  markings  on, 
522  ;  cysts  of,  520 ;  zygospores  of,  526 ; 
zobzygospores  of,  526 

 hifrons,  presumed  relation  to  Suri- 

rella  microcora,  532  note 

—  in  chalk,  1009 

—  Iy7-a,  as  test  for  definition,  368 

—  rhomboides,  markings  on,  521 ;  as  test 
for  definition,  368 

NaviculacecB,  frustule  of,  518  ;  ostioles  m, 
519 

NaviculecB,  characters  of,  546 
Nebalia,  carapace  of,  886 
Needles  for  dissection,  their  mode  of  use, 
397 

Negative  aberration,  27,  309  note 

—  crystals,  997 

—  eye-pieces,  321,  322,  323 

Nelson  on  the  sub-stage  condenser,  72  ; 
his  model,  with  Swift's  fine-adjustment 
screw,  163 ;  his  horse-shoe  stage,  167, 
190 ;  his  fine  adjustment  to  the  sub- 
stage,  169  ;  his  screw  micrometer  eye- 
piece, 227  ;  his  new  micrometer  eye- 
piece, 228,  229;  his  'black  dot,'  233; 
his  plan  for  estimating  edges  of  minute 
objects,  233  ;  his  changing  nose-piece, 
244 ;  his  revolving  nose-piece,  244 ;  his 
lamp,  347 ;  his  means  of  obtaining  mono- 
chromatic illumination,  361 ;  his  gelatin, 
448 

—  on  ghostly  diffraction  images,  72  note 
Nelson  and  Karop  on  fine  structure  of 

diatoms,  521  note 
Nemalion  midtifidum,  560 
Nematodes,  desiccation  of,  869 
Nematoid  worms,  868 
Nemertine  larva,  875 
Nepa,  tracheal  system,  919  ;  wings  of,  924 

—  ranatra,  eggs  of,  929 
Nepenthes,  spiral  fibre-cells  of,  623 
Nereidce,  872 

Nereocystis,  556 
Nerve-cells,  975 

—  staining  with  blue-black,  437 
Nerve-fibres,  976 

Nerve-substance,  975  ;  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, 978 
Nerve-tubes,  975 
Nerves,  preservative  for,  443 
Nervures  of  wing  of  Agrion,  918 
Nettle,  hairs  of,  639 

Neuroptera,  897 ;  eyes  of,  911 ;  circula- 
tion in  wings  of  pupa,  918  ;  wings  of, 
922 

Newt,  red  blood-corpuscles  of,  959 ;  cir- 
culation in  gills  of  larva,  981 
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Newton's  reflecting  microscope,  138 

—  suggestion  of  reflecting  microscope, 
144 

—  rings,  1018 
Nicol  prisms,  209 

Nicol's  analysing  prism,  244 ;    for  re- 
solving strioe,  325 
Nicotiana,  seeds  of,  049 
'  Nidamentum '  of  Gastropoda,  858 
Nitella,  505,  506 

Nitrate  of  silver  for  tendon-cells,  &c., 
487 

Nitric  acid  as  a  test  for  albuminous  sub- 
stances, 440 
Nitrogenous  substances,  test  for,  440 
Nitzschia,  528 

—  scalaris,  oyclosis  in,  577 

—  sigmoidea,  535 
Nitzschiece,  535 
Nobert's  test  lines,  286 

Noctiluca,  collecting,  459  ;  tentacle 
(flagellum)  of,  691,  092 ;  cilium  of,  691 
note;  protoplasmic  network  of,  692; 
reproduction  of,  694 

—  miliaris,  690-694 
Noctuina,  antennas  of,  912 
Nodes  of  monocotyledons,  620 
Nodosaria,  744 
Nodosariiice,  shell  of,  722 
Nodosarine  shell,  sandy  isomorphs  of, 

740 

Nonioniiia,  754 

—  shell  of,  722,  723 

Nonionine  shell,  sandy  isoniorph  of,  739 

Non-stereoscopic  binoculars,  106 

Non-striated  muscle,  972,  974 

Nose-piece,  centring,  used  as  sub-stage, 
193;  Brooke's,  241;  centring,  242; 
Zeiss's  calotte,  242  ;  Beck's  rotatmg, 
242;  PoweU  and  Lealand's,  242;  Na- 
chet's  changing,  243 ;  analysing,  244 ; 
Nachet's  changing,  244  ;  Nelson's  re- 
volving, 244 ;  Vogan's,  244 

Nosema  boinbycis,  cause  of  peTjrme, 
588 

Nostoc,  490, 491 ;  as  gonid  of  lichen,  579 ; 

resemblance  of  Ophrydium  to,  70o 
NostocacecE,  490;  affinities  with  Bacteria, 

and  Myxoinycetes,  580 
Notochord  in  Timicata,  835  ;  of  Appen- 

dicularia,  842 
Notonecta,  911 ;  wings  of,  924 
Nucellus,  610 
Nuclear  stains,  430 

—  spindle,  468  ;  plate,  408 
Nuclein,  468 

Nucleoli,  464 
Nucleoplasm,  467 
Nucleus,  464 

—  of  minute  organisms,  80  . 

—  action  of  acetic  acid  on,  440;  "s  im- 
portance to  cell,  465  ;  division  of,  46b , 
fragmentation  of,  468 ;  presumed  ab- 
sence of,  in  some  forms,  652;  in  monads, 
687 

—  and  cell  division,  943  note 
Nucule  of  Chara,  507,  508 
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Nudibrancha,  nidamentum  of,  858  ;  em- 
bryos of,  860 

Numerical  aperture,  29,  53,  60,  333,  367  ; 
formula  for,  383  ;  problems  on,  83i 

 of  Zeiss's  apocliromatic  series  of 

objectives,  318;  of  diy  objective,  33-t; 
of  water-immersion,  334  ;  of  oil-im- 
mersion, 33-1 

 and  resolving  power  of  objective,  386 

—  apertures,  table  of,  84-87 
Nummuline  layer  of  Eozoon,  764 

—  plan  of  growth,  Parker  and  Euperfc 
Jones  on,  752  note 

Niimmulinidce,  751 
Nummulites,  751,  752,  756 

—  dutans,  757 

—  garamensis,  757 

—  IcBvigata,  757 

—  striata,  internal  cast  of,  759 

—  tubuli  in  sheU  of,  725 
Nummulitic  limestone,  756,  760,  1007, 

1011 

Nupliar  lutea,  parenchyme,  612 ;  stellate 

cells  of,  612 
Nymph  of  Acarina,  933 ;  of  Oribatidce, 

933 
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Oak,  size  of  ducts  in,  624 

—  galls,  927 

Oberhiiuser's  spiral  fine  adjustment,  151 
Object-glass  of  compound  microscope, 

36,  39 ;  of  long  focus,  40 ;  of  short  focus, 

40;  capacity  of,  326 
Object-glasses,  power  of,  44 

—  —  testing,  325 ;  Abbe's  method  of 
testing,  326-333;  diaphragms  for  use 
in  testing,  329  ;  Tripp's  method  of 
testing,  330 

Object-holder  for  Thoma's  (Jung's)  mi- 
crotome, 403,  404 

—  changer,  Zeiss's,  243,  244 
Objectives,  achromatic,  19, 32 ;  aplanatic, 

19  ;  apochromatic,  19,  30,  34,  80,  211 ; 
corrected,  20,  21 ;  immersion,  28,  34, 
58;  aperture  of,  43,  65,  338  ;  maximum 
aperture  of,  44  ;  comparison  of,  46 ; 
illuminating  power  of,  54  note ;  im- 
mersion V.  dry,  54,  79  ;  dry,  with  balsam 
mounted  objects,  55 ;  dry,  58 ;  dry,  for 
study  of  lite-histories,  81 ;  penetrating 
power  of,  83,  336 ;  sliding  plate  with, 
241  ;  rotating  disc  with,  241 ;  of  wide 
aperture,  310 ;  of  small  aperture,  ex- 
amination of,  832  ;  tests  for,  332,  337  ; 
resolving  power  of,  and  numerical  aper- 
ture, 336 

—  triple-back,  310 ;  "Wenham's  duplex 
front,  311 ;  Leitz's,  820 ;  Beichert's, 
321  ;  adjusting,  306,  309 

—  achromatic,  Martin's,  145 ;  Marzoli's, 
302;  TuUy's,  303;  Selligue's,  303; 
Amici's,  304  ;  Boss's,  305,  309  ;  Powell's, 
305,  309  ;  Smith's,  305,  309  ;  Wenham's, 
310  ;  covers  for  use  witli,  380 
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Objectives,  apochromatic,  314,  815,  820  ^ 

—  oil-innnersion,  Amici's,  312  ;  Tolles  , 
812  ;  Zeiss's,  313,  317 

—  water-immersion,  Powell  and  Lea- 
land's,  310,  818;  Prazmowski  and 
Hartnack's,  310  ;  Zeiss's,  817 

Oblique  illumination,  170,  171,  381 

—  illuminator,  170 

Obliteration  of  structure  by  diapliragms, 
68 

Occhiale,  Galileo's,  124,  125 

Occhialino,  Galileo's,  123,  126 

Oceanic  sediments,  microscopic  examina- 
tion of,  1014 

Ocelli  of  planarians,  871;  of  insects, 
906,  910 

Ocellites  of  compomid  eye,  906 

Ocular,  40,  321 ;  spectral,  276 

CEdogoniacecB,  502,  503 

(Edogonium  ciliatum,  502 

(Enothera,  pollen-grain,  646;  emission 
of  pollen-tubes  of,  647  ;  embryo  of,  648 

Oil  for  immersion  lenses,  suggested  by 
Amici,  29 

—  of  cassia,  used  with  Stephenson's 
illuminator,  265 

—  of  cedar  -  wood,  for  immersion  ob- 
jectives, 29 

Oil-globules,  370,  371 
Oil-immersion,  29 

—  —  objectives,  Amici's,  312;  Tolles', 
312 ;  Zeiss's,  317 

Oils,  solvents  for,  441 
Okeden  on  isolation  of  diatoms,  553 
note 

Oleander,  epiderm  of,  638 ;  stomates  of, 
641 

Olivine,  alteration  of,  1001 

—  corroded  crystals  of,  995 
Onchidium,  eyes  of,  865 
Oncidium,  spiral  cells  of,  618 
Onion,  raphides  of,  621 

Odgones  of  Vaucheria,  492  ;  of  Sphcero- 
plea,  501  ;  of  QSdogonium,  503  ;  of 
Chara,  507 ;  of  Fucacece,  556,  557 ; 
of  Peronosporece,  567 

Oolitic  rocks,  structure  of,  1011 

Odphyte  in  ferns,  605 

Oospheres,  use  of  the  term,  467  note; 
of  Volvox,  484 ;  of  Vaucheria,  492 ;  of 
Spharo'plea,  501;  of  CEdogonium,  502  ; 
of  Chara,  507  ;  of  Phicosporea:,  556 ;  of 
Fucacece,  557 ;  of  Marchantia,  593 ; 
of  ferns,  604 

Oospores,  470 ;  of  Volvox,  484 ;  of 
Vaucheria,  493  ;  of  Achlya,  495 ; 
of  Sphceroplea,  500 ;  of  CEdogonium, 
503  ;  of  Chara,  509  ;  of  Fucacece,  658 

Ooze,  Globigeriiia,  organisms  in,  786, 
745 ;  compared  with  chalk,  1007 

Opalescent  mirror  as  a  substitute  for 
polarising  prism,  172 

Opalina,  702 

Opaque  illumination  by  side  reflector, 
281 

—  mounts,  288 

'  Open  '  bundles,  085 
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■Operculina,  752,  755 ;  and  Nummulitea 

compared,  759 
■Operculum  nf  mosses,  596 
Ophiacantha  vivipara,  development  of, 

824  note 

Ophioglossacece,  development  of  pro- 
thallium  of,  604 

O-phioglossiim,  sporanges  of,  601;  pro- 
tlialiium  of,  606 

Ophiothrix  pentaphylluin,  spines  of, 
815  ;  teeth  of,  816 

Ophiurida,  mounting,  450 

■Ophiuroidea,  skeleton  of,  815  ;  spines  of, 
815;  teeth  of,  816;  larva  of,  822; 
direct  development  in,  824  note 

Ophrijdia,  quantities  of,  706 

Ophrydina,  colonies  in,  705 

Ophrydium,  cellulose  in  zoocjrtium  of, 
706 

—  versatile,  effect  of  light  on,  702 
Ophryodendron,  697 

■Opium  poppy,  latex  of,  620 

Optic  axis  of  Powell  and  Lealand's  No. 

1,  174 ;  of  Baker's  third-class,  194 
Optical  anomaUes  in  petrology,  1002 

—  centre,  24 

—  tube-length  of  microscope,  155 

—  tube-length,  Continental,  156 
Orals  of  Antedon,  825 
Orhiculina,  728,  729,  733 

—  shell  of,  722 

—  compared  with  Heterostegina,  759 
Orbitoides,  757 

—  Fortisii,  760 
Orbitolina,  749 

OrbitolincB,  occurring  with  flint  instru- 
ments, 749 
Orbitolites,  729-735 

—  shell  of,  723;  range  of  variation  in, 
735 ;  structure  of  Parkeria  resembling, 
742 ;  deposits  of,  1007 

—  and  Cycloclypeus  compared,  726, 
760 

—  complaiiata,  animal  of,  732-734 

—  italiaca,  731  note,  733 

—  tenuissima,  733 
Orbulina,  745 

■Orbuline  shell,  sandy  isomorph  of,  740 
Orchidece,  pollinium  of,  647 
Orchids,  micropyle  of,  648 
Orchis,  pollen-tubes  of,  647;  seeds  of, 
649 

Organised  structure  and  living  action, 
460 

Organisms,  minute,  nucleus  of,  80 
Organs,  463 

'  Organs  of  sense '  in  Ciliata,  702  note 

Oribntidce,  nymph  of,  933 ;  mouth-parts 
of,  933;  legs  of,  934;  integument  of, 
934 ;  auditory  organ,  935  ;  reproductive 
organs,  935  ;  supercoxal  glands  of,  935 ; 
trachete  of,  935 ;  characters  of,  936 

Orienting  small  objects  for  seotionising, 
416 ;  Kingsley's  method,  415 

Origanum  oiiitcs,  seeds  of,  649 

Ornitliorlijjncus,  hair  of,  954 

Orobanche  seedB  of  (Mi) 
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Orthoptera,  eyes  of,  911 ;  antennaj  of, 
912;  wings  of,  923;  nymph  of,  938 

Orthoscopic  effect,  95;  with  Barasden's 
circles,  107 

—  eye-piece,  322 

Orthosira  Dicldei,  sporangial  fnistule  of, 
524 

Oscillaria,  movement  of,  490 
Oscillariacece,  490 

—  movements  of,  875 
Oscula  of  sponges,  780 

Osmic  acid  and  fatty  structures,  429 
Osmunda,  sporanges  of,  601 

—  regalis,  prothallium  of,  604  Twte 
Ossein,  of  bone,  947 

Ostiole  of  conceptacle  of  corallines,  561 

Ostioles  of  NaviculacecB,  529 ;  of  0^7)!- 
bellecB,  519 

Ostracoda,  884 

Ostreacece,  shell  of,  847 

Ostrich,  egg-shell  of,  1021 

Otoliths  compared  with  artificial  concre- 
tions, 1021 

—  of  Mollusca,  865 
Ovarium  of  Polyzoa,  831 
Over-amplification,  88 
Over-corrected  objective,  20 
Over-correction,  307,  308 
Overton  on  Volvox,  484  note 
Ovipositor  of  OribatidcB,  936 
Ovipositors  of  insects,  926,  927 
Ovule  of  Phanerogams,  609 

—  suspensor  of,  464 

—  structui-e  of,  609, 610  ;  development  of, 
647 

Ovum  of  Hydra,  790 

Oxytricha,  a  phase  in  development  of 

Trichoda,  707 
Oxyuris  verniicularis,  868 
Oysters,  shell  of,  847 


P 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  977 

Paleeontology,  use  of  microscope  in,  1005 

'  Palate '  of  Gastropoda,  843,  854  ;  classi- 
ficatory  value  of,  856  ;  preparation  of, 
856  ;  viewed  with  polariscope,  857; 
bibliography,  857 

PalesB  of  gi-asses,  silex  in,  640 

Pahsade-parenchyma  of  leaves,  641 

Palm,  stem  of,  626 

Pahnella,  as  gonid  of  lichen,  579 

—  crue-nta,  486 

Palmellacece,  486  ;  frond  of,  486 
Palmodictyon,  487  ;  zoospores  of,  487 
Palmoglasa  macrococca,  life-history  of, 
■  471-473 

Paljncornes,  antennoe  of,  911 
Paludina,  infested  by  Distoma,  870 
Pancreas,  971 
Pandorina,  475 

  moriiin,  generative  process  of,  -loo, 

swarm-spores  of,  485 
Pantocsek's  finder,  246 
Papavrracecr,  laticiferous  tissue  of,  620 
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Paper-cells,  886  I 
Parabolic  illuminator,  267-269  ;  reflebtor 

(Sorby's),  281 ;  speculum,  281 
Paraboloid,  267-269  ;  Edmunds',  269  ;  i 

Wenhoni's  flat-topped,  269 
Paraffin,  solvents  for,  417 

—  for  imbedding,  melting  point  of,  417 

—  ceUs,  386 

Paramecium,  Cohn's  experiments  on, 
668  ;  contractile  vesicles  of,  704 

—  aurelia,  supposed  sexual  reproduction 
of,  710 

Paraphyses  oiPuccinia,  567;  of  lichens, 

578;  of  mosses,  596 
Parasites,  nourishment  of,  462 
Parasitic  Crustacea,  889 

—  Fungi,  562 
Parietal  utricle,  463 

Parker  (T.  J.)  on  osmic  acid  for  Ento- 
mostraca,  428 ;  on  use  of  osmic  acid  for 
vegetable  structures,  428 ;  on  Hydra, 
787 

Parkeria,  742  ;  a  possible  Stromato- 

poroid,  742  woie 
Pamassia,  seeds  of,  649 
Parthenogenesis,  931  note 

—  in  Saprolegnice,  569 

Passiflora  ccerulea,  pollen-grains  of, 
646 

Passiflorea,  pollen-grains  of,  646 
Paste-v?orm,  869 

Pasteur's  solution  for  growing  yeast,  574 
note ;  his  experiments  with  Bacteria, 
587,  588 

Patella,  shell  structure,  852 ;  palate  of, 
855 

Path  of  ray  of  light  through  a  compound 

microscope,  40 
Pathogenic  bacteria,  585 
Pavement  epithelium,  968 
Pear,  constitution  of  fruit,  618 
'  Pearl  oyster.'    See  Meleagrina 
Pearls,  847 

'  Pebrine '  in  silkworms,  588 

Peccary,  hair  of,  954 

Pecten,  prismatic  layer  in,  848 ;  paUial 

eyes  of,  864 ;  eye  of,  865 ;  fibres  of 

adductor  muscle,  974 
Pectinibranchiata,  861 
PectinidcB,  sub-nacreous  layer  in,  848 
Pedalion,  718 
Pedalionidce,  718 

Pedesis,  373  ;  experiments  in,  373-4 
PediastrecB,  496 ;  affinities  of,  496 
Pediastrum,  zoospores,  496,  497  ;  micro- 
zobspores,  497 

—  Ehrenhergii,  498 

—  granulaticm,  496,  497 

—  pertus'uvi,  497 

—  tetras,  408 

Pedicellarioe  of  echinids  and  asterids, 
818 

Pedicellina,  lophophore  of,  833 
Pedicularis  pcilustris,  648 

—  sylvatica,  embryo  of,  648 
Peduncle  of  Lepas,  891 
Pedunculated  cirripeds,  891 
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Pelargonium,  petal  of,  643 ;  pollen-grain,. 
646 

Pelletan  on  osmic  acid,  428 
Peloviyxa  pahistris,  669 
PeneropUs,  726 

—  variation  in  shape  of  shell  in,  722  ; 
shell  of,  724  ;  varietal  forms  of,  728 

Penetrating  power,  367 
 in  objectives,  83  ;  of  objective,  com- 
pared with  illnminating  power,  886 
Penetration,  88,  82,  83 
Penicillium,  fermentation  by,  575 

—  glaucum,  571 

Pentacrinus  asterius,  skeleton  of,  816 

Pentatoma,  wings  of,  924 

Peony,  starch  in  cells  of,  619 

'  Pepperworts,'  606 

Perception  of  depth,  94 

Perch,  scales  of,  952 

Perforated  shells  of  Brachiopoda,  850 

Perforation  of  shell  in  Foraminifera, 

724,  725 
Perianth,  643 

Perichlamydium  prcetextum,  775 

Peridinium  uherrimum,  695 

Perigone  of  mosses,  595 

Periodic  structures,  74 

Periostracum  of  molluscan  shells,  846; 
of  brachiopod  shells,  850 

Peripatus,  trachese  of,  935 

Peritheces  of  hchens,  578 

PeronosporecF,,  567,  568 

Perophwa,  respiratory  sac  of,  839 ;  cir- 
culation of,  839 

'  Perspicillum,'  Wodderbom's,  127 

Petals,  643 

Petrobia  lapidum,  eggs  of,  933 
Petrological  microscope.  Swift's,  992 
Petrology:  micro-spectroscope  in,  1003; 

micro-chemistry  in,  1004 
Pettenkofer's  test,  440 
Petunia,  seeds  of,  649 
Peziza,  botrytis-ioxm  of,  572 
Pfitzer,  on  reproduction  of  diatoms,  523 
PhcBodaria,  777 
FhcBosporecB,  554,  555 
Phagocytes,  961  note 
Phakellia  ventilabrwin,  782 
Phallus,  575 

PhjVnerogamia,  woody  structures,  pre- 
paration of,  427 

—  embryo-sac  of,  free-cell  formation  in, 
464-466 

—  relation  of,  to  Cryptogams,  607,  609 ; 
structure  of  stems,  &c.,  610, 625 ;  struc- 
ture of  cells,  612,  618  ;  inteniiediate 
lamella,  613 ;  intercellular  spaces,  613  ; 
cell-wall  of,  617 ;  sclerogen,  617  ;  spiral 
cells  in,  618 ;  laticiferous  tissue  of,  620 ; 
mineral  deposits  in  cells  of,  620,  621 ; 
woody  fibre  in,  621  et  seq.\  fibro-vas- 
cular  bundles,  625 ;  root,  structure  of, 
625;  flowers  of,  643;  pollen-grains  of, 
644 ;  fertilisation  of,  647 ;  ovules  of, 
647 ;  seeds  of,  048 

Phanerogams.    See  Phanerogamia 
Philonthus,  antennte  of,  912 
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Phloem,  635 

—  of  Exogens,  622 
Pholas,  shell  of,  848 

Phoronis,  875  .   -.t  ^-7 

Phosphorescence  of  sea,  due  to  JSocmuca, 

693 

Phosphorus,  as  a  mounting  medium,  445 
Photographic  microscope,  Zeiss's,  211, 
212 

Photometricttl  equivalent  of  different 
apertures,  50  ,  .  x 

Photo-micrograph  through  eye  of  Ijam- 
pyris,  908 

Photo-micrography,  174,  233,  324 

—  Camphell's  differential  screw  used  m, 
194 

—  illumination  for,  356 
Phryganea,  eye  of,  907 
Phycocyanin  in  ChroucoccacecB,  ill 
Phyco-erythrin,  560 
Phycomyces  nitens,  570 
Phycophtein,  555 
Phylactolmmata,  833 
PhyUites,  1001 

Phyllopoda,  886 

Phyllosomata,  skeleton  of,  892 

Physarum  album,  development  of,  564 

Physcia  parietina,  579 

Physma  chalaganum,  579 

Phytelephas,  endosperm  of  seed  ot,  618 

PhytopMhora  infestans,  568 

Phytopti,  mouth-parts  of,  934 

Phytopticlce,  932 ;  characters  of,  938 

Phytoptii.s,  larva  of,  933 

Picro-anilin,  437 

Picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  436 

Picro-carmine,  436 

Piedmontite,  1017 

Pieridce,  scales  of,  899 

Pigment-cells  of  cuttles,  866;  of  ver- 
tebrate skin,  966;  of  fishes,  967;  of 
Crustacea,  967 

Pigmentum  nigrum,  of  eye,  967 

Pike,  scales  of,  952 

Pileorhiza,  636 

Pileus  of  Acetahularia,  493 

Pilidium  gyrans,  875 

Pilulina  Jeffrey sii,  737 

Pimpernel,  petals  of,  644 

Pines,  pollen-grains,  showers  of,  646  note 

Pinna,  structure  of  shell  of,  815,  843- 
846;  prisms  of  shell  of, in  Globigerma 
ooze,  1008  ;  prisms  of,  in  chalk,  1009 

—  nigrina,  colour  of  shell  of,  845 
Pinnularia,  546 

—  dactylus,  551 

—  nohilis,  551 
Pinus  canadensis,  383 
Pipette,  447 

Pistil,  647  . 
Pitcher-plant,  spiral  fibre-cells  of,  623 
Pith,  arrangement  of,  C25,  627 
Pitted  ducts  of  Phanerogams,  023 
Placoid  scales,  952 
Plagioclase  felspar,  1003 
Planaria,  stomach  of,  890 
PlanaricB,  809  ;  movement  of,  870  ;  ns- 
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sion  of,  871 ;  ocelli  of,  871 ;  intracellular 
digestion  in,  787 
Planarians.    See  PlanaricB 

—  allied  to  Ctenophnra,  806 
Plano-concave  lens,  18 
Plano-convex  lenses,  13,  15,  22,  37 
Planorbulina,  749 
Plantago,  cyclosis  in,  616 

'  Plantain,'  cyclosis  in,  010 

Plants  and  animals,  differences  between, 

401 
PlanuliE,  792 

Planidaria  hexas,  in  chalk,  1009 
Plasmode  in  ceUs  of  Nitella,  509  note ; 

of  JEthalium,  568;  of  Myxomycetes, 

564,  565 

Plasmodium  of  Protomyxa,  654 
Plastid,  contrasted  with  cytode,  652 
Plastidules,  flagellated,  of  Protomyxa, 
654 

Plates,  calcareous,  of  Holothurioidea, 
819 

Pleoohroism,  1002 
Pleurosigma,  518,  540 

—  difiraction  image  of,  71 

—  angulatum,  69-71 ;  as  test  for  defini- 
tion, 368  ;  markings  on,  521,  522 

—  formosum,  as  test  for  definition,  368 

—  Spencerii,  sporules  of,  526 

Phny  on  cauterisation  by  focussing  sun's 

rays,  119 ;  on  sight,  120 
Ploivia,  717,  718 
PlumateUa,  collecting,  458 
'  Plumed-moths,'  wings  of,  923 
Plumule  of  PieridcB,  899 
Plutarch  on  myopy,  120 
Pluteus  larva  of  echinoids,  821,  822,  823 
Podocyrtis  cothtirnata,  111 

—  mitra,  771,  770 

—  Schomburf/kii,  773,  776 
Podophrya  quadripartita,  697;  imma- 
ture form,  698 

—  elongata,  697 
Podosphenia,  sporules  of,  526 
Podiira  scale  as  test  for  high  powers 

332 

'Podura  scales,'  900,  903 

PoduridcB,  903 

Pointer  in  eye-piece,  325 

Poisons,  micro-chemistry  ot,  1028 

Polariscope,  condensers  for  use  wmi, 
262;  for  examination  of  gastropod 
palates,  857;  crystals  for  use  with, 
1017 ;  list  of  objects  for,  1020 

Polarised  light  for  insect  work,  366;  use 
of,  in  micro-petrology,  992 

Polariser,  262,  209 

Polarising  prism,  substitution  of  opales- 
cent mirror  for,  172 
'  Polierschiefer,'  546 
Polishing  ground  sections,  424 

—  sections  ot  hard  substances,  420 

—  -slate,  546 

 stones,  421,  546 

Polistcs  (wasp),  with  attached  mould. 
571 

Pollen-chambers  ot  anthers,  644 
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Pollen-grain  aud  tube,  609 

—  grains,  (Ui ;    form  of,  645 ;  experi- 
ments with,  646 

—  mass,  of  orchids,  647 

—  tube,  645 

—  tubes,  traced  through  the  style,  647 
Pollinium  of  orchids  and  asolepiads,  647 
Pollinoids  of  Floridece,  561 ;  of  Uchens, 

578 

Polyaxial  spicules,  783 
Polycelis  levigatus,  871 
Pohjclinidce,  837 
Polycystina,  771,  772,  776 

—  skeleton  of,  659 

Polycystincs,  as  test  for  low  powers, 

332 ;  mounting,  450 
Polydesmidce,  905 

'  Poiygastrica,    Ehrenberg's  erroneous 

views  on,  678 
Polygonum,  pollen-grains  of,  646 
Polymorphina,  745 
Polyommatus  Argus,  scales  of,  900 
Polyparies  of  zoophytes,  786 
Polypary  of  hydroids,  791 
Polypes,  787.    See  Hydrozoa 
Polypide,  of  Polyzoa,  829 ;  formation  of 

buds  from,  830 
Polypidom  of  zoophyte,  828 
Polypite,  of  hydroids,  791 
Polypodiimi,  sori  of,  600 
Polyporus,  575 

Polystichum  angulare,  apospory  in,  605 
Polystomella,  shell  of,  723 

—  cratimlata,  752,  753 

—  crispa,  752,  754,  765 
Polythalamous  Foraviinifera,  721 
Polytoma  uvella,  life-history  of,  684 
Polytrema,  749 ;  mode  of  growth  com- 
pared with  Eozoon,  763 

—  miniaceum,  colour  of,  724 
Polytrichuvi  commune,  595,  596 
Polyxenus  lagurus,  hair  of,  905 

 hair  of,  as  test  for  objectives,  332; 

as  test  for  definition,  368 

Polyzoa,  collecting,  457,  458;  keeping 
alive,  458;  'cell'  of,  828;  structure 
of,  828 ;  gemmae  of,  830 ;  muscular 
system,  831 ;  sexual  reproduction  of, 
831 ;  '  colonial  nervous  system,'  831 
and  note ;  fresh-water,  lophophore  of, 
832 ;  epistome  of,  833 ;  classifioation 
of  the  group,  833 ;  bibliography  of, 
834 ;  relation  to  Brachiopoda,  851 ; 
'  liver '  of,  971 

Polyzoaries  in  coralline  crag,  1011 

Polyzoary,  828 

Pond-stick,  456 

Poplar,  pollen-grains  of,  647 

Poppy,  laticiferous  tissue,  620 ;  seed  of, 
648 

Porcellanea,  726-735 
Porcellanous  shells  of  Foraminifei-a, 
724 ;  of  Gastropoda,  852 

—  and  vitreous  Foraviinifera,  difference 
in,  725,  726  _ 

Porcupine,  hair  of,  954 
Pores  of  sponges,  780 
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Porphyra,  trichogyne  of,  561 
Porphja-itic  crystals,  glass  inclusions  in, 
997 

'Portable'  microscope,  Powell  and 
Lealand's,  198,  199  ;  Beck's,  199,  202  ; 
Eousselet's   binocular,  200;  Swift's, 

■  198,  200 

PortiDia,  skeleton  of,  892 
Positive  aberration,  309  note 

—  eye-piece,  43 

—  eye-pieces,  321,  322,  328 

Potash,  caustic,  action  on  horny  sub- 
stances, 440 
Potato-disease,  568 

—  starcli-gi-ains  of,  620 

—  tubers,  starch  in,  619 

Powell,  T.,  formula  for  objective,  34 
Powell  and  Lealand's  homogeneous  im- 
mersion objective,  29  ;  fluorite  lenses, 
34,  35 ;  high-power  binocular,  107 ; 
sub-stage,  170,  174  ;  their  microscopes, 
173,  189,  190;  binocular,  176;  achi-o- 
matic  dry,  190;  portable  microscope, 
198;  rotating  nose-pieces,  242;  achro- 
matic condeusei',  251,  267;  new  low- 
power  condenser,  252 ;  apochromatio 
condenser,  254 ;  dry  achromatic  con- 
denser, 258 ;  chromatic  oil  condenser, 
258 ;  condenser  for  polariscope,  262 ; 
achromatic  oil  condenser,  263,  267 ; 
latest  condenser,  267  ;  bull's  -  eye, 
280 ;  vertical  illuminator,  285 ;  com- 
pressor, 296  ;  protecting  ring  for 
coarse  adjustment,  301 ;  water- 
immersion  objectives,  310,  313 ;  ^rf 
inch  objective,  for  observation  of 
cyclosis,  614  ;  objectives,  for  study  of 
monads,  687 
Powell's  (H.)  microscope,  152,  153;  fine 
adjustment  applied  to  the  stage,  153 

—  fine  adjustment,  161 

Prawn,  skeleton  of,  pigment  of,  893 
Prazmowski  and  Hartnaok's  water-ini- 

mersion  objectives,  310 
Prejiaration  of  vegetable  tissues,  427 
Presbyopy,  120 
Preservative  media,  441-443 
Primary  tissues  of  Vertebrata,  941 
Primordial  cells,  465,  466 

—  utricle,  463  ;  of  desmids,  510 ;  of  Pha- 
nerogam cells,  613 

—  chamber  in  Foraminiferu,  723;  of 
Orbitolites,  731 

Primrose,  cells  of  pollen-chambers,  645 
'  Prince's  feather,'  seed  of,  648 
Principle  of  microscopic  vision,  48 
Principles  of  microscopical  optics,  1 
Pringsheim  on  generative  process  of 

Pandorina,  485;  on  Vavclieria,  492 
Prism,  refraction  by,  8,  9 ;  Wenliam's, 

99  ;  Stephenson's  erecting,  102 

—  polarising,  substitution  of  opalescent 
mirror  for,  172 

—  rectangular,  in  place  of  mirror,  172 

—  Nicol's,  24],  269;  Nicol's  analysing, 
325 ;  Abraham's,  344 

—  refracting  angle  of,  9,  18 
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Prismatic  epithelium,  968 

—  layer  in  molluacan  shells,  844,  845, 

847,  848  .  ,  , 

—  layer  of  shells  compared  with  enamel, 
949 

—  shell-suhstances  imitated,  1022 
Prisms,  recomposition  of  light  by,  18 
Pristis,  tooth  of,  948 
Pritchard's  doublets,  249 

—  microscope  with  Continental  fine  ad- 
justment, 150,  151 

Privet  hawk-moth,  eggs  of,  929 
Problems  on  refractive  index,  5 
Procarp,  of  Floridece,  561 
Projection  eye-piece,  323 
Promycele  of  Puccinia,  566 
Prosenchymatous  tissue,  621 
Proteus,  red  blood-corpuscle  of,  960 
ProthaUium  of   Sphagnacece,  599;  of 
ferns,  602 ;  of  EquisetacecB,  606 ;  of 
Bliizooarpece,  606 ;  of  LrjcopodiacecB, 
607 

Protococcus,  as  gonid  of  lichens,  579 

—  pluvialis,  473-480  ;  life-history  of, 
473  ;  multiplication  of,  474  ;  zoospores 
of,  474,  475  ;  mobile  and  still  forms  of, 
475-477 ;  encysted,  480 

Protomyxci  awrantiaca,  652-654 
Protoneme  of  Batraclwspermum,  505 
Protophytes,  460,  580,  651 

—  mounting,  442 ;  mode  of  nourishment 
of,  462;  movement  by  cilia  and  con- 
tracting vacuoles  of,  465 

Protoplasm,  461 ;  vital  attributes  of,  461 ; 

continuity  of,  469 ;  of  Bhizopoda,  658 ; 

of  Noctiluca,  692 
Protoplasmic  substance  in  Vertebrata, 

941 

Protoplasts,  435 
Pbotozoa,  651-712 

—  mode  of  nourishment  of,  462 

—  Lankester's  papers  on,  677 

.'  Pseudembryo '  of  Antedon,  827 

Pseudo-navicellse,  675 

Pseudo-parenchyme  of  Fungi,  562 

Pseudopodia  of  Protomyxa,  653;  of 
Vampijrella,  655 ;  of  Lieberkuehnia, 
656;  of  Bhizopoda,  658;  of  Beticu- 
laria,  658 ;  of  Heliozoa,  659 ;  of  Gromia, 
660 ;  of  Microgroviia,  661 ;  of  Acti- 
noplw-ys,  663;  of  Amceba,  668;  of 
Arcella,  &c.,  671 ;  in  47racB6a-pha8e  of 
monad,  682 ;  of  Eozoon,  766 ;  of  Glo- 
bigerina,  746;  of  Badiolaria,  772;  of 
endoderm  cells  in  zoiiphytes,  787 

Pseudoraphidece,  527 

Pseudoscope,  Wheatstone's,  92 

Pseudoscopic  effects,  95 

—  efioct  with  Bamsden's  circles,  107 

—  vision,  92 
Pseudo-scorpions,  932 
Pseudo-stigmata  of  Oribatidce,  935,  936 
Pseudo-tracheas,  on  fly's  proboscis,  915 

note 

'  Psorosperms,'  677 

Pteris,  sori  of,  600 ;  indusium  of,  600 

—  serrulata,  apogamy  in,  605 


EAP 

Pterocanium,  772,  776 
J'terodactylus,  bones  of,  1014 
PteropJiorus,  wings  of,  923 
Pteroptus,  936 
Ptilota,  560 

Puccinia  graminis,  566 
Puff-ball,  576 

Pulvilli  of  insects,  924 ;  cockroach,  924 

note 
Pumice,  1014 

Pupa  of  Neuroptera,  circulation  in,  918 

—  stage  of  fly,  931 
'  Purple  laver,'  501 

Pwpura,  method  of  examination  of  egg- 
capsules  of,  863 ;  supplemental  yoLk  of, 
931 

—  lapillus,  nidamentum  of,  858  ;  develop- 
ment of  yolk-segments  of,  861,  862 

'  Puss-moth,'  eggs  of,  929 
Pycnogonida,  881 ;  related  to  Arachnida, 

883  note 
Pyrola,  seeds  of,  649 
Pyi'oxene,  alteration  of,  1001 

—  andesite,  999 


Quadrula  syynmetrica,  671,  672 
Quartz-porphyries,  995 
Quartzite,  1001 

Quekett  (E.)  on  Martin's  microscope, 
139 ;  on  production  of  raphides,  621 ; 
on  preparation  of  trachece  of  insects, 
921 ;  on  minute  structure  of  bone, 
1013 

Quekett's  loup-holder,  204 
'  Quills '  of  porcupine,  954 
Quinqueloculina,  727 


Radials  of  An'edon,  825 
Badiating  crystalhsation,  1017 
Badiation  of  light  in  different  media,  53- 

58  ;  in  air  and  balsam,  55-57 
Badiolaria,  collecting,  459  ;  skeleton  of, 

659,  nS-in  ;  fossUised  forms  of,  771, 

778  note;  central  capsule  of,  772;  zoo- 

xanthellffi  in,  773 ;  bibhography  of,  778 
—  colonies  of,  773 ;  distribution  of,  778 ; 

mounting,  778 
Radiolarian  shells  in  '  ooze,'  1008 
Eainey,  on  presumed  cause  of  cattle 

plague,  677 ;  on  molecular  coalescence, 

1021 

Ealfs  on  British  desmids,  509  iwte; 

classification,  515;  on  NitzscMa  and 

Bacillaria,  535 
Balph  on  dehydration  by  carbohc  acid, 

450 

Ramsden  circles,  107 

Bamsden's  eye-piece,  48 ;  '  screw  micro- 
meter eye-piece,'  227, 228 ;  positive  eye- 
piece, 323 ;  micrometer  eye-piece,  825 

Baphidece,  527 

Baphides  of  Phanerogams,  620,  62i 
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of  plants  and  sponge-spicules  compared, 
784 

Bat's  intestine,  villi  of,  986 
Rays,  scales  of,  95'2 

Reagents,  mode  of  labelling  bottles,  845 
Real  image,  14  >iote  ;  formation  of,  28,  24 

—  object  image,  321 
Recoraposition  of  light  by  prisms,  18 
Red  ant,  integument  of,  898 

—  blood-corjiuscles  of  Vertebrnfa,  958  ; 
size  of ,  in  various  Vertebrata,ii)5\) ;  re- 
lative sizes  of,  in  various  Yertehrata, 
960 

—  coral,  801 

—  corpuscles,  flow  of,  980 

'  Red  snow,'  due  to  Falmella  cruenta, 
486 

'  Red  spider,'  937 
Red  spots  in  Infusoria,  7C2 
Reflector,  Sorby's  parabolic,  281 
Refracted  ray,  2 

Refracting  angle  of  a  prism,  9,  18 
Refi'action,  57 

—  angle  of,  3 

—  of  light,  laws  of,  2,  3 

—  by  plane  sm-face,  3,  4  ;  by  curved  sur- 
face, a ;  by  prisms,  8,  9 ;  by  lenses,  10- 
25 

Refractive  index,  absoluie,  2  ;  of  water, 
3  ;  relative,  4,  5  ;  of  crown  glass,  5  ; 
of  flint  glass,  5  ;  of  balsam,  77  ;  of  gum 
styrax,  445  ;  of  Canada  balsam,  445  ; 
of  monobromide  of  naphthalin,  445;  of 
phosphorus,  445 

Refractive  index  of  silioious  coat  of  dia- 
toms, 445 

—  indices  of  air,  of  cedar  oil,  of  water,  60 
Regulator,  Reichert's,  393 
Reichert's  loups,  38 ;  his  objectives,  821 ; 

his  thermo-regulator,  893 

Reindeer,  hair  of,  954 

Reproduction  in  ActinopJirys,  664  ;  of 
ActinosphtBrium ,  606;  of  Clathrulina, 
667  ;  of  Eiiglypha,  671 ;  of  sponges, 
781 ;  of  Campanulariida,  794  ;  sexual, 
of  Polyzoa,  831 ;  agamic,  of  lintomo- 
straca,  887  ;  agamic,  930  ;  of  Acarina, 
932 

Reproductive  organs  of  Acarina,  985  ; 

of  Arachtdda,  935 
Reptiles,  lacunte  in  bone  of,  946 ;  cement 

in  teeth  of,  950,  plates  in  skin  of,  950  ; 

epidermic  ajipendages  of,  953  ;  red 

blood-corpuscles  of,  958,  959  ;  muscle- 

flbre  of,  973 ;  lungs  of,  987 
Seaeda,  seeds  of,  ()49 
Residuary  secondary  spectrum,  313 
Resins,  solvents  for,  441 
Resolving  power  of  objectives,  367 
 of  object-glasses,  44  ;  of  lenses,  64  ; 

of  objective  and  numerical  apei'ture, 

75,  336 

Respiration  of  insects,  apparatus  of,  918 
Respiratory  organ  of  spiders,  938 
licAe  viucdsuin,  966 

Itetepora,  calcareous  polyzoiiries  of,  833 
lieticnlaria,  720 


ROS 

1  iJeiicwZfirm,  characters  of,  658;  examples 
!      of,  659-662 

!  Reticulated  ducts  of  Phanerogams,  628 
Retinuhe,  907 

Revolving  nose-piece.  Nelson's,  244 
Rezzi  on  invention  of  compound  micro- 
■  scope,  127 
I  Bhahdainmina,  738 

—  ahyssorwm,  740 
Sltabdolithiis  jripa,  771 

—  scepitrum,  771 
Rhabdom,  907 
Bhabdopleura,  833 
Bha.mnus,  stem  of,  628 
Bheopihax  sabiilosa,  740 

—  scorpiuriis,  740 
Rhinoceros,  horn  of,  957 
B]dzoca7peie,  606 

I  Rluzoids  of  mosses,  594 
Rhizome  of  ferns,  600 
Bhizopoda,  658-674,  770 

—  protoplasm  of,  461 ;  ectosarc  of,  464 
Archer's  papers  on,  677  ;  BtitschJi  on,. 
677  ;  skeletons  of,  720 ;  sarcode  of,  942  v 
pseudopodial  network  of,  977 

BMzosulenia,  543 

—  cyclosis  in,  517 
Bhizostoma,  798,  800 
Bhizota,  717 

Bhododendron,  pollen-grains  of,  647 
Bliodosjiermece,  503 
Ehodospermin,  560 
Bhodosporeie,  554 
Bliopalocanium  ornatum,  773,  776 
Rhubarb,  stellate  raphides  of,  621 ;  spiral 

ducts  of,  623 
Bhynclioflagellata,  694  'iiote 
I  BhynchonellidcB,  shell  structure  of,  851 
Ribbons  of  sections,  408 
Bibes,  pollen-tubes  of,  048 
Rice,  sihcified  epiderm  of,  640 
'  Rice-paper,'  611 
Rice-starch,  620 

Biddell's  binocular  microscope,  96,  97 
I  Eing-cells,  386,  387 

1  Rivalto  (Giordano  da)  on  invention  of 
spectacles,  120 
Bivulariacece,  hormogones  of,  490 
Roach,  scales  of,  952 
Buchea  falcata,  epiderm  of,  639 
Rock,   ground-mass    of,   995;  fluxion- 
structure  of,  996 
Rocks,  method  of  malring  sections  of, 

991 ;  metaniorphism  of,  999 
Rodents,  hair  of,  954 
1  Roe-stone,  structure  of,  1011 
Boot  of  Phanerogams,  structure  of,  625, 

686  et  scq. 
Root-cap,  635 
[  Bosalina.  varians,  723 
]   Rose,  glandular  hairs  of,  639 
Ross  (Ajidrew)  on  correction  of  object- 
glass,  19-21  ;  his  early  form  of  achro- 
matic  microscope,    150;  mechanical 
movements  of  his  stage,  151  •  his  fine 
adjustment,  151, 161 ;  on  illumination  of 
I      objects,  2o0 ;  his  arrangement  for  lock- 
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ing  coarse  adjustment,  301 ;  liis  acliro-  ' 
matic  objectives,  805-306  ;  liis  lever  of 
contact  for  testing  covers,  381 
Ross,  model,  177 

—  and  Co.'s  tank  microscope,  221 
Eoss-Jackson  model,  178 
Boss's  '  Jackson  '  microscope,  151 
Boss-Wenliam's  radial  microscope,  178, 

180 

Eoss-Zentmayer  model,  178 
Botalia,  749  ;  intermediate  skeleton  of, 
750 

—  aspera,  in  chalk,  1009 

—  Beccarii,  shell  of,  722 

—  Scliroeteriana,  750 
Eotalian  series,  748 
Botaliince,  colour  of  shell,  724 
Eotaline  shells  of  Foramimfera,  722 

—  shell,  sandy  isoniorph  of,  739 
Eotating  disc  of  objectives,  241 
Botatoria,  678.    See  Rotifeba 
Botifer  vulgaris,  713 

EoTlFEBA,  preserved  by  osmic  acid,  428  ; 
collecting,  457  ;  keeping  alive,  458 ;  as 
food  of  Actinophrijs,  663  ;  divisions 
of,  678,  712-719,  867,  869 ;  habitats  of, 
713;  structure  of,  714-717;  mastax  oi, 
715 ;  lorica  of,  715 ;  contractile  vesicle 
of,  716;  males  of,  717;  eggs  of,  717; 
classification  of,  717 ;  desiccation  of, 
718,887;  bibliography  of,  719;  wheel- 
apparatus  of,  compared  with  velum  of 
gastropods,  860,  863;  mnter  eggs  of, 
888  ;  non-sexual  reproduction  of,  980 

Rotten-stone,  546 

'  Round  worm,'  868 

Rousselet's  binocular  portable  micro- 
scope, 200;  his  tank  microscope,  224, 
225 ;  his  compressorirun,  295 ;  his  hve- 
box,  295 

Rowland's  reversible  compressor,  295 
Bugosa,  801 

Bwmia  cratcegata,  eggs  of,  929 
Rush,  stellate  tissue  in,  612 
Rutherford  on  freezing  process,  419 
Rutile  in  clastic  rocks,  998 
Ryder's  microtome,  344 


S 

Saiiellaria,  tubes  of,  872 
Sable,  hair  of,  954 
Saecammina  in  limestone,  1012 

—  Carteri,  737 

—  spherica,  737 
Saccharomycea  ccrevisice,  574 
Saccharomycetes,  574;  zymotic  action  of, 

574 ;  endospores  of,  575 
Saccolahium  guttatnm,  spiral  cells  of 
618 

Sachs  on  Chara,  509  note 
Sago,  starch-gi-ains  of,  620 
Salicylic  acid,  for  mounting,  442 
Salivary  glands,  971 
Salmon,  scales  of,  952 

—  disease,  569 


SCH 

Salpa,  diatoms  in  stomach  of,  544,  h'll 
Salpidx,  835 
Salpmgceca,  calyx  of,  689 
Salt  solution  as  a  preservative  mediujn, 
442 

Salter  (J.)  on  the  'teeth'  of  EcMhuh, 
814 

Salvia  verbenaca,  spiral  fibres  in  seeds 
of,  618 

Sand-grains  surrounded  by  silica,  999 
'  Sand-stars.'    See  Ophiuroidea 
'  Sand-wasp,'  898 

Sandy  isomorphs  {Foraminifera),  Ti'.t 

—  tests  of  Lituolida.,  739 
Santonine,  crystallisation  of,  1017 
Sap-wood,  629 
Saprolegnia,  493,  494  note 

—  ferox,  569 
Saprolegnice,  569 
Saprophytes,  575 

Saprophytic  organisms,  study  of,  280 

—  Bacteria,  585 

—  fungi,  562 
Sarcocystids,  677 

Sarcode,  460  note,  461;  of  Bhizoyuthi, 
658 

Sarcolemma,  973 

Sarcoptes  scabiei,  937 

Sarcoptidce,  mandibles  of,  933  ;  maxilla 

of,  934;  hairs  of,  934;  legs  of,  934; 

characters  of,  937 
Sarcoptinm,  937 
Sarcosporidia,  674 
Sargassum  bacciferum,  559 
Sarsia  (Medusa  of  Syncorijne),  793 
'  Saw-flies,'  ovipositor  of,  927 
Saxifraga,  seeds  of,  649 

—  unibrosa,  parenchyme  of,  613 
Saxifrage,  cells  of  pollen-chambers,  645 
Scalariform  ducts   of   ferns,   599  ;  as 

modified  spu-al  ducts,  623 
'  Scales,'  covering  epiderm  of  leaves,  639; 
of  Elceagnus,  639 

—  of  Lepidoptera,  899,  900;  of  Coleo- 
ptera,  899 ;  of  Ciorculio  pnperialis,  899; 
of  Lijcccnida;,  899,  901;  of  Piendce, 
899;'  as  tests  for  objectives,  900; 
of  insects,  markings  of,  900;  of 
Thvsarinra,  901 ;  on  wing  of  Lepido- 
ptera, 923 ;  of  fishes,  950 ;  of  reptiles, 
950,  953 ; 

Scallops.     See  Pecten 
Scarabrei,  antennoe  of,  912 
'  Scarfskin,'  965 

Scatophaga  stercoraria,  eggs  of,  93U 
Sceiiedesmtis,  megazoiispores  of,  4!Hi 
Scliists,  1000,  1001 

Schizogenous  spaces  in  Phanerogams,  taa 
Schizomijcetes,  579-589 
Schizoneina,  528 

—  areviUii,  547 

—  mucous  sheath  of,  518,  547 
Schizonemew,  character  of,  547 
Schnetzler,  on  movement  of  Oscillarm, 

Scliott  (Dr.)  on  improvement  of  object- 
glasses,  31 
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1    Schriider  011  binocular  vision,  107  ;  liis  ; 
fine   adjustment,   100;    his    'camera  j 
lucicla,  '236 
Schultz's  method  of  macerating  vege- 
table tissues,  li25 
Schultze  (Prof.  E.),  his  aquarium  micro- 
j       scope,  i'iS 

I    Schultze    (Prof.  Max)   on  identity  of 
'  sarcode  '  and  '  protoplasm,'  400  note ; 
on  cyclosis  in  Diatoinaceic,  517 ;  on 
affinitv  of  Carpenteria,  747 
.Schulze'lProf.  F.  E.)  on  soft  parts  of 

Euplectella,  785  note 
Schwendener  on  lichens,  577 
' Scirtojwda,  111,  718 
Scissors,  spring,  390  ;  for  section  cutting, 
397 

Sclerenchyme  of  ferns,  000 
Sclerogen,  021 

Sclerotes  in  Fungi,  502 ;  of  Myxoniijcetes, 
505 

Scolox^endrium,  indusium  of,  000;  sori 

of,  600 ;  sporauges  of,  601 
Scorpions,  881,  932 
Screw-collar  adjustment,  309 
Scrophularia,  seeds  of,  649 
'  Scyphistoma  '  of  Cijanea,  799 
Scytonema,  as  gonid  of  lichen,  579 
Scytonemacea,    490;   hormogones  of, 

490 

Scytosiphon,  conjugation  of,  556 
Sea-anemone.    See  Actinia 
Sea-anemones,  intracellular  digestion  in, 
787 

Sea-fans,  801.    See  Gorgoniie 
'  Sea-jellies,'  777 
Sealing-wax  varnish,  384 
Sea-mats,'  832.   See  Flustra  and  Mein- 

hranipora 
Searcher  eye-pieces,  323 
*  Sea-slugs.'    See  Doris,  Eolis 
'  Sea-m'chin,'  808.    See  Echinus 
Sea-weeds,  554 

—  continuity  of  protoplasm  in,  409 

—  red,  503 

Secondary  minerals,  1001 

—  spectrum,  19,  31 ;  overcome  by  Abbe's 
objectives,  314 

Section  cutting,  scissors  for,  397 

—  lifters,  431,  432  ;  cover  glass  as,  432 

—  mounting,  447 

1  Sections,  ribbons  of,  408 ;  of  hard  sub- 
I  stances,  420;  of  bones,  420,  423;  of 
coral,  420,  423;  of  enamel,  420;  of 
fossils,  420;  of  shells,  420;  of  teeth, 
420,  423;  of  hard  and  soft  substances 
together,  423 ;  of  Phanerogam  tissues, 
024 

Seditni,  pollen-gi-ains  of,  046 ;  seeds  of, 
649 

Seeds,  009,  048  ! 
Segmentation  of  Gasiropioda  egg,  859 ;  of 

annelid  body,  872 
Seiler's  solution  for  cleaning  slides,  380  1 
Selaginella,  archegone  of,  homology  of,  | 

610  '  I 

'  Selaginellecp,  007  [ 
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Selective  staining,  431 

—  stains,  430 
Selenite,  270 

—  with  mica  film,  271 

—  stage,  270 

Selenites,  202  ;  blue  and  red,  271 
Selligue's  achromatic  microscope,  140, 

148 ;  objectives,  303 
Semi-apochi-omatic  objective  of  Leitz, 

320 

Sempervivmn,  seeds  of,  649 
Seneca,  on  magnifying  by  water,  120 
Sense,  organs  of,  in  Mollusca,  864 
Sensory  nerves,  976 

—  organs  of  sponges,  780 
Sepals,  643 

Sepia,  pigment-cells,  806 

Sepiiola,  eggs  of,  806 

'  Sepiostaire  '  of  cuttle-fish,  structure  of, 

853  ;  imitations  of,  1023 
Septa  in  shell  of  Foraminifera,  721,  728, 

729 

Serialaria,  presumed  nervous  system  in, 
831 

Serous  membrane,  905,  900 
Serpula,  tubes  of,  872 
Serricornes,  antennas  of,  911 
Sei'tularia  cupressina,  795 
Sertulariida,  gonozoiiids  of,  794 ;  zoii- 

phytic  istage  of,  801 
Sessile  cirripeds,  891 
Seta  of  Tomopteris,  877 
'  Sewage  fungus,'  583 
Sexual  fructification,  470 

—  generation  of  Volvux,  483 
Shadbolt  on  structure  of  ArachnoidiscuSy 

541 

Shadbolt's  turn-table,  386,  391 
Shadow  effects,  01 
Shark,  dentine  of,  947 
Sharks,  scales  of,  952 
Sheep-pox,  588 
Sheep-rot,  869 

Shell,  bivalve,  of  Ostracoda,  889 

—  calcareous,  of  Suiirularia,  058 ;  of 
Microgromia,  001 

—  silicious,  of  Dictyocysta,  CostoncUa, 
700 

—  otFm-aminifera ,l-21-'iiG  ;  oi  Laiiicl- 
lihranchiata,  843  ;  of  Brachiopoda, 
843 

Shellac  cement,  protection  against  cedar 
oil,  384 

'  Shell-fish,'  843.  See  Mollusca 
Shells  of  Mollusca,  nacreous  layer  of, 
843,  846,  848 ;  prismatic  layer  of,  844, 
845,  847,  848 ;  colour  of,  845 ;  an  ex- 
cretory product,  846  ;  sub-nacreous 
layer  of,  847,  848 

—  of  Bracliiojmda,  849  ;  periostracum  of, 
850  ;  perforations^  of,  850 

—  of  Gastropoda,  structure  of,  852 

—  of  Cirripedia,  892 

'  Shield  '  of  CiUata,  700 

Shrimp,  concretionary  spheroids  in  skin 

of,  1021 
Shrimps,  skeleton  of,  893 
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Side  reflector,  281 

—  lever,  short,  fine  adjustment,  162 

  —  Swift's  vertical  flue  adjustnient, 

102,  181 

Siebold  on  agamic  reproduction  in  bees, 
930 

Sieve-plates,  635 

Sieve-tubes,  635 ;  in  Exogens,  622 
Sigillaria;,  607,  1005 
Silene,  seeds  of,  649 

Silex  in  Equisetacece,  COS ;  in  epiderm  of 

grasses,  639 
Silk  glands  of  spiders,  939 
'  Silk-weeds,'  499 
'  Silliworm,'  eggs  of,  929 
Silkworm  disease,  573 
SiliJha,  antennte  of,  912 
Simple  magnifier,  37 

—  microscope,  201 
Sines,  law  of,  3 

Siiihonacece,  491-493  ;  Munier-Cliarles 

on  fossil  forms  of,  493 
Siplionostomata,  889  note 
Siricidee,  ovipositor  of,  927 
Sirodot  on  alternation  of  generations  in 

Batrachospermum,  504 
Skate,  muscle  fibre,  973 
Skeleton,  dermal,  of  Vertehratu,  950 ; 

fossQised,  1012 

—  fibrous,  of  sponges,  781 

—  silicious,  of  Heliozoa,  659 ;  of  Badio- 
laria,  771 

—  of  sponges,  779  ;  of  zoophytes,  786 ; 
of  Echinoidea,  808  ;  of  Asteroidea, 
815;  of  Ophiuroidea, S15;  of  Crinoidea, 

■  816;  of  Holothurioidea,  818;  of  Ante- 
don,  825;  of  Vertebrata,  structure  of,  944 

Skin,  965;  pigment-cells  in,  966;  capil- 
laries in,  986 

Skip-jack,  autennse  of,  911 

Slack  on  the  costre  of  Pimmlaria,  546 

Slack's  optical  illusion,  370 

Slide- forceps,  393 

Slide-glass,  379 

Slides  for  cultures,  288,  289 

—  Seller's  solution  for  cleansing,  380 
Sliding-plate  of  objectives,  241 
Sloths,  fossil,  teeth  of,  948 

Slug.    See  Limax 

Slug's  eye,  865 

Slugs,  Botifera.  in,  713 

Smell,  organ  of,  in  insects,  924 

Smith  and  Beck's  microscope,  153,  154 

Smith's  Cassegi-aiuian  microscope,  144; 

his  reflecting  microscope,  144 
Smith  (H.  L.)  on  Tolles'  binocular  eye- 
piece, 103  ;    his  vertical  illuminator, 
284,  285 ;  on  classification  of  diatoms, 
527 

Smith  (James)  on  use  of  bull's-eye  with 
high  powers,  280 ;  his  separating  lenses, 
309  ;  his  mounting  instrument,  394 

Smith  (T.  F.)  on  markings  of  diatoms, 
522 

Smith  (W.)  on  cyclosis  in  Biatomacecc, 
517 ;  on  species  of  diatoms,  580  note ; 
on  habits  of  diatoms,  548 


SPH 

Smith  (W.  H.)  on  structure  of  trustules, 
519  note;  on  movements  of  diatoms, 
531 

Snail,  854  ;  eye  of,  885.   See  Helix 

—  muscle  of  odontophore,  974 
Snake,  lung  of,  987 
Snapdragon,  seed  of,  648 
Snell's  '  Law  of  Sines,"  49 
Snow,  crystals  of,  1016 
Snowberry,  parenchyme  of  fruit  of,  613 
Snowdrop,  pollen-grains  of,  647 

Soda,  caustic,  action  on  horny  substanur-. 
440 

Soemmering's  simple  camera,  234 
Sole,  scales  of,  950,  951,  952 
Solen,  prismatic  layer  in,  848 
Solid  cones  of  light  for  minute  observa- 
tion, 362 

—  eye-pieces,  42,  322 

—  image,  95 

— •  objects,  delineation  of,  83 ;  correct 
appreciation  of,  88 

—  vision,  the  consequence  of  oblique 
illumination,  61 

SoUas  on  sponges,  783  note ;  on  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  perivisceral  cavity  in 
Polyzoa,  851 

Sorby  (H.  C.)  on  microscopic  stracture 
of  crystals,  990 

Sorby's  parabolic  reflector,  231 

Sorby-Browning's  micro-spectroscope, 
272,  273 

Soredes  of  lichens,  577 

Sori  of  ferns,  600 

Sound-producing  apparatus  of  crickets, 
923 

Spatangidium,  539 
Spatangus,  spines  of,  813 
'  Spawn  '  of  mushroom,  575 
Spectacles,  invention  of,  120 
Spectra,  diffraction,  67 

—  artificial,  274 
Spectral  ocular,  Zeiss's,  276 
Spectro-micrometer,  bright-line,  274 
Spectroscope  in  micro-chemical  opera- 
tions, 1024 

Spectroscopic  test,  273 
Spectrum,  19 ;  in-ationality  of,  19 

—  binocular,  microscope,  276 

—  map,  275 

—  natural.  274 

—  of  dark  lines,  278  ;  of  bright  hnes,  iiS 
Speculum,  parabolic,  281 ;  Lieberkuhn  s, 

282-284  ;  in  Smith's  illuminator,  264, 
285 

SpermathectB  of   Gam^isidte,  936;  of 

Ti/roglyphidce,  986 
Spermatia  of  Puccinia,  507 ;  of  lichens, 

578  .     ,  ,„, 

Spermatic  fluid,  preservative  tor, 
Sperm-cells,  467;  of  To/i'0.r,  483;  ot 

ferns,  603 ;  of  sponges,  781 ;  of  Myara, 

790  ;  of  Polyzoa,  831 
Spermogones    of    Piiccitiia,    567  ;  oi 

lichens,  578 
Sphacela7-ia,  555 
Sphacelc,  555 
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Sphceria  in  caterpillars,  574 
Sphieroplea  annulina,  500,  501 
Splucrozosma,  rows  of  cells  in,  512 
Splice rozoum  ovodimare,  111 
Sphagnacecc,  598,  599 
Sphagnum,  leaf  of,  598 
Sphenogyne  speciosa,  winged  seed  of, 
649 

Spherical  aberration,  14,  15,  31,  249, 

251,  254,  331 
 diminished  by  Huyghens'  objective, 

42 

Spheroidal  concretions  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  1021 
SphingidcB,  antennae  of,  912 
S2>hinx,  eye  of,  911 ;  antennse  of,  912 
• —  ligustri,  eggs  of,  929 
Spicules  of  aloyonarians,  804 

—  of  sponges,  772 ;  then-  names,  783-784 

—  silicious,  of  sponges,  781 

—  calcareous,  of  sponges,  781 
Spiders,  881,  932,938;  microscopic  objects 

furnished  by,  938  ;  spinning  apparatus, 
939 

Spinal  cord.  Hill's  method  of  preparation 

of,  434 
Spindle  fibres,  468 
Spinnerets  of  spiders,  939 
Spiny  lobster,  metamorphosis,  893 
Spiracles  of  insects,  919,  920 
Spiral  cells  in  Phanerogams,  618 ;  mode 

of  preparation  of,  619 

—  crystallisation,  1018 

—  focussing  for  projection-lens,  324 

—  vessels  of  Phanerogams,  622,  623  ; 
observation  of,  i)i  situ,  644 ;  of  plants 
compared  with  trachese  of  insects,  919 

SpmferidcB,  perforation  in  shells  of,  851 
Spiriferina  rostrata,  shell  of,  851 
Spirillina,  744 

—  sandy  isomorph  of,  739 
Spirillum,  movement  of,  375 ;  granular 

spheres  of,  588  note 

—  undula,  586 

—  volutans,  movement  of,  581,  583,  586 
Spirit,  dilute,  as  a  preservative  medium, 

442 

Spirochcete,  581 

Sprogyra,  478  ;  attacked  by  Vampy- 
rella,  654 

Spirolina,  a  varietal  form  of  Peneroplis, 
728 

Spiroloculina,  121 
Spirilla,  853 

—  shells  of,  bearing  Protovvyxa,  652 
Spirulina,  movement  of,  490 
Splachnum,  sporange  of,  594 
Splenic  fever,  588 

—  due  to  Bacillus  anthracis,  582 
Sponge-spicules,  781-784 

—  mounting,  450 

—  in  Carpenteria,  747  ;  in  mud  of  Levant, 
1007 

Sponges,  779-786 ;  skeleton  of,  structure 
of,  779,  780  ;  reproduction  of,  781 ; 
habitat  of,  785  ;  preparation  of,  785, 
786 ;  bibliography  of,  786 ;  pseudopodia 


STA 

of  cells  in,  786;  intracellular  digestion 
in,  787 ;  fresh-water  foi-m  of,  787 
Sponqilla,  785 
Spongolithis  acicularis,  550 
Spongy  parenchyma  of  loaves,  641 
Spontaneous  generation,  686 
Sporange  of  Finigi,  562 ;  of  Marchantia, 
590,  593;  of  mosses,  596;  of  Sphag- 
nacecc, 599 ;  of  ferns,  600  ;  of  Egiuse- 
tacece,  605  ;  of  Myxomycetes,  565 
Sporangia  of  Lycopodiacece  in  coal,  1006 
Sporangiopliores  of  Mucorini,  569 
Spore,  use  of  the  term,  467  7i,ote 
Spores  of  Nostoc,  491  ;  of  Myxomycetes, 
563,  565 ;  of  Peronosporece,  568 ;  of 
Bacteria,  587;  of  Marchantia,  593; 
of  mosses,  597 ;  of  fems,  601 ;  of  ferns, 
method  for  studying  development  of, 
604  note  ;  of  Equisetacece,  605  ;  of 
Lycopodiece,  606  ;  of  gi-egarines,  675  ; 
of  Mo7ias  JDalUngeri,  682 ;  of  Lycopo- 
diacece in  coal,  1006 

—  different  kinds  of,  470  note 

—  resting,  of  Chcetophoracece,  583 
Sporids  of  UstilaginecB,  565 ;  of  Puccinia, 

566 

Sporooarp  of  Ascomycetes,  572 

Sporogone  of  mosses,  597 

Sporophores  of  Myxomycetes,  565 ;  of 

Peronosporece,  568  ;  of  Ascomycetes, 

571 

Sporophyte  in  ferns,  605 
Sporozoa,  674-677 

Sporules  of  Melosira,  526  ;   of  Pleuro- 

sigma,  526 ;  of  Podosphenia,  526 
Spot-lens,  267 
Spring-clip,  394 

—  press,  394 

—  scissors,  396 

'  Spring-tails,'  903.    See  Poduridce 
Squid,  866 

Squirrel,  hair  of,  954,  955 

Stag-beetle,  antennfe  of,  912 

Stage,  horse-shoe.  Nelson's,  163,  190;  of 

the  microscope,  165-168 ;  concentric, 

rotatory  motion  of,  167  ;  qualities  need- 
in  a,  167  ;  in  Hartnack's  model, 

211  ;    mechanical,    215  ;  graduated 

rotary,  338 
 forceps,  287 

 micrometer,  226,  230,  239,  240 

—  moist,  290 

 plate,  glass,  288 

—  thermostatic,  292,  293 

—  Turrell's,  165,  189  ;  Tolles',  166,  184  ; 
Zeiss's,  167 

 vice,  287 

'  Staggers '  of  sheep,  due  to  Ccenurus,  868 
Stahl  on  movement  of  desmids,  510 
Staining,  process  of,  on  glass  slides,  480, 
431 ;  multiple,  438  ;  double,  438  ;  me- 
thods, 439 ;  differential,  439 

—  Bacteria,  437,  488 

—  fluids,  432-437 

—  processes,  430 

Stains,  violet  of  nielhanilin  for  Bacteria, 
437  ;  methyl-blue  for  Bacteria,  038 
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Stains,  Nicholson's  blue,  489 
Stanhope  lens,  37 
Stanhoscope,  38 
Staphylinus,  antennie  of,  912 
Star-auise,  tissue  of  testa  of,  617 ;  testa 

of  seeds  of,  049 
Starch,  tests  tor,  440  ;  formation  of,  619 

—  grains,  464,  465  ;  mode  of  growth,  (520 ; 
hilum  of,  619;  in  Canna,  620;  in 
potato,  620  ;  in  wheat,  620  ;  in  rice, 
620 

'  Star-fish,'  815.    See  Asteroidea 
Statospore  of  Protomijxa,  653 
Staurastrwm,  binary  division  of,  512; 
form  of  cell,  515 

—  dejectinn,  498 
Stauroneis,  546 

'  Stauros  '  oi.Aclmanthes,  545 
Steenstrup  on  alternation  of  generations, 
801 

Stein  on  affinities  of  Volvox,  479;  on 
contractile  vacuoles  of  Volvox,  481 
note;  on  Flacjellata,  689;  on  Nocti- 
luca,  694  note  ;  on  Aeinetiiia,  (599  note 

Steinheil's  loups,  38 ;  his  combination  of 
lenses,  38  ;  his  aplanatic  loup,  205  ;  his 
loup  for  tank  work,  234  ;  his  formula 
for  combination  of  lenses,  316;  his 
triple  loups,  322 

Stellaria,  seeds  of,  649 

—  media,  petals  of,  644 

Stem  of  mosses,  594 ;  of  Bryaceee,  598  ; 
of  Sphagnacece,  598 ;  structure  of,  in 

—  Phanerogams,  625  ;  of  Phanerogams, 
development  of,  634,  635 ;  treatment  of, 
for  examination  of  theu'  structure,  636, 
637 

Stemmata  of  insects,  910 ;  of  spiders,  938 

Stentor,  collecting,  457;  impressionable 
organs  of,  702;  contractile  vesicle  of, 
704  ;  conjugation  of,  711 

Stephanoceros,  collecting,  457;  in  con- 
finement, 458 

Stephanolithis  spinescens.  111 

—  nodosa,  771 

Ste2ihanosp)hcsra  pluvialis,  amcebifonu 

phase  of,  485  note 
Stephenson  on  Pleurosigma  angidatimi, 

70  ;  on  '  intercostal  points,'  73 

—  his  suggestion  on  homogeneous  im- 
mersion, 28 

—  on  Cosciiiodiscus,  538 

Stephenson's  binocular,  100,  344  ;  sub- 
stage  condenser,  101 ;  erecting  binocu- 
lar, 102;  erecting  prism,  102;  cata- 
dioptric  illuminator,  170, 263;  binocular 
dissecting  microscope,  201,  203,  395 ; 
tank  microscope,  220 

Stereocaidon  ramulosus,  579 
Stereo-pseudoscopic     microscope,  Na- 

chet's,  208 
Stereoscope,  90  ;  Brewster's  modification 

of,  91 

Stereoscopic  binocular,  Wenham's,  98; 
for  study  of  opaque  objects,  105,  107 

—  eye-piece,  Abbe's,  103 

—  vision,  89-98 
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Sterigmata  of  Fiicoinia,  500 
Sterile  cells  of  Volvox,  483 
Stibbite,  998 

Stichopus  Keferateinii,  819 
Stick-net  for  marine  work,  459 
Stickleback,  parasite  of,  890  ;  circuliitini, 

in  tail  of,  981 
Stigmata  of  insects,  919,  920 
'  Stinging  hairs '  of  nettle,  639 
Stings  of  insects,  926,  927 
Stipe  of  diatoms,  517,  518  ;  of  Licmd- 

phora,  534  ;  of  Goiiipltonema,  545 
Stolon  of  Foraminifei-a,  721 ;  of  Eozotin, 

764;  oi  Laguncula,  828;  of  ascidians, 

838 

Stomach,  follicles  of,  971 
Stomates,  640 

—  of  Marchantia,  591 
Stoniopneustes  variolaris,  spines  of,  812 
Stone-cavities  in  crystals,  997 
Stoue-mit=,  eggs  of,  933 

Stones  of  fruit,  preparing  sections  of,  624 

—  of  stone  fruit,  constitution  of,  018 
Stone-wort,  505 

Stony  corals,  resembled  by  polyzoaries, 
828 

Stop,  introduction  of,  37 ;  in  the  eye- 
piece, 42 ;  use  of,  261,  263 

Strasburger's  borax  carmine,  for  study  of 
embryo-sac,  435 

Strawberry,  parenchyme  of  fruit,  013 

Streptoc.auliis  pidcherrimus,  795 

Striated  muscle,  972;  size  of  fibres  in 
different  groups,  973 

Striatella  unipimctata,  527 

Striatellece,  characters  of,  536 

'  Strobila '  of  Cyanea,  799 

Stromatopora,  doubtful  character  of. 
767 

Stromatoporoids,  742  note 
Stroiihovienidce,  perforations  in  shells  of, 
851 

Stylodyctya  gracilis,  775 
Suberous  layer  of  bark,  033 
Sub-nacreous  layer  in  molluscan  shells, 
847,  848 

Sub-stage,  169-171,  215;  Nelson's  fine 
adjustment  to,  169;  Powell  and  Lea- 
land's,  170,  174;  swmgmg,  170,  171, 
184;  in  Koss-Zentmayer's  model,  li8; 
in  Beck's  microscope,  181;  centring 
nose-piece  used  as,  193 

'  Sub-stage  condenser,'  Nelson's,  72 ; 
Stephenson's,  101;  compound,  185 

—  illumination,  248 

—  simplest  form  of,  261 
Succulent  plants,  stomates  in,  640 
Sucker  on  legs  of  Sarcopiidce,  984 
Suckers  on  foot  of  DijtiscM,Q1^;  of  Ciir- 

cidionidce,  926 
Suctoria  (Protozoa),  69(5-699 

—  (Crustacea),  890,  891 

'  Sugar-louse,'  901.    See  Lejnsma 
Sulphuric  acid,  as  a  test,  440 
'  Sun-animalcule,'  662 
'  Sundew,'  glands  of,  039 
Sunk-cells,  388 
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Super-amplification,  33 
Super-stage,  109 

Supplemental  yolk  in  Purpura,  802,  863, 
981 

SiirireUa,  518,  535 ;  conjugation  of,  528  ; 
zygospores  of,  529 ;  movements  of,  531 ; 
frustule  of,  535 

—  biseriata,  cyclosis  in,  517 

—  caledonica,  551 

—  constricta,  586 

—  craticula,  551 

—  plicata,  551 
Surirellece,  535 

Suspensor  of  ovule  of  Phanerogams,  464 

Sutural  line  of  desmicls,  590 

Swarm-spores,  466  ;  not  a  new  genera- 
tion, 467 ;  meaning  of  temi,  470  note ; 
of  Pandorina,  485  ;  of  Hijdrodictyon, 
495;  of  Cutleria,  556;  of  ClathruUna, 
667  ;  presumed,  of  Pelomijxa,  670 

Sweat-glands,  966 

'  Sweetbread,'  971 

Swift's  side-lever,  158;  vertical  side- 
lever  fine  adjustment,  162, 181 ;  micro- 
scopes, 181,  190,  194,  197;  portable 
microscope,  198 ;  low-power  condenser, 
252;  condenser  for  polariscope,  262; 
sub-stage  illuminator,  271  ;  micro- 
spectroscope,  275;  live-box,  295;  petro- 
.  logical  microscope,  992 

Symbiosis  in  licliens,  578 
•  Symbiotes  trijnlis,  hairs  of,  934 

Symbiotic  algfe  in  radiolarians,  773 

Sympathetic  nerves,  978 

Symphytum  asperrimum,  seeds  of,  649 

Synalissa  sympUorea,  579 

S'ynapta  digitata,  '  anchors  '  of,  819 

—  inhcerens,  '  anchors '  of,  819 
Synaptce,  rotifers  in,  713 
Syncoryne  Sarsii,  gonozouids  of,  792 
Syncrypta,  475 

Synedra,  535 
Syringammina,  736 

Syringe  for  catching  minute  aquatic 

objects,  300 
SjTTup,  as  a  XJreservative  medium,  442 

—  and  gum,  as  a  preservative  medium, 
443 


T 

Tabanus,  911 ;  ovipositor  of,  927 

Tahellaria  vulgaris,  551 

Table  of  numerical  apei'tures,  84-87 

—  for  microscopists,  341-345 ;  for  dis- 
secting and  mounting,  342 

Tactile  papillce  of  skin,  966 ;  nerve  to, 
977 

Tadpole,  pigment-cells  of,  967  ;  circula- 
tion in  tail  of,  980  ;  general  circulation 
in,  981 ;  blood-vessels  of,  983,  984 

—  of  ascidians,  841 
Tadpole's  tail,  epithelium  of,  908 
TcBnia,  867 

Tank  microscopes.  219-225 

Tannin,  test  for,  440 

Tapetal  cells  in  fern  antherid,  608 
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'  Tape-worm,'  8(i7 

Tardigrada,  desiccation  of,  8(i9 

Taino)ie)uid(C,  987 

Taste,  organs  of,  in  insects,  917,  924 

Teeth,  decalcification  of,  426 

—  fossilised,  1012 

—  in  palate  of  Helix,  854  ;  of  Limax, 
854 ;  of  Buccinum,  854 ;  of  Mollusca, 
854 

—  preparation  of,  947 

—  of  Echinus,  814  ;  of  Ophiothrix,  816  ; 
of  Vertebrata.,  947 

—  of  eleijhaut,  Bolleston  on  enamel  in, 
852;  of  Bodentia,  Tomes  on  enamel  in, 
852 

Tegeocranus  cepheiformis,  932 

—  dentatus,  932 

Tegumentary  appendages  of  insects,  898 
Telescope,  Barker's  Gregorian,  144 
Teleutospore   generation  of  Puccinia, 
566 

Temperature,    effect    of,    on  various 

monads,  686 
Tendon,  943 

Tentacle  of  Noctiliica,  691,  692 

'  Tentacles  '  of  Brosera,  639  ;  of  Suctoria, 

697  ;  of  Hydra,  788 ;  of  annelids,  873 
Tenthrediiiid(B,  ovipositor  of,  927 
Terebella,  tubes  of,  872 ;  gills  of,  873 

—  conchilega,  872 
Terebratida  bullata,  shell  of,  851 
Terebratalce,  shells  of,  849,  850 
Terpsinoc  musica,  537 
Terpsinoece,  character  of,  537 
Tertiary  tints  in  crystalline  bodies,  1018 
Tesselated  epithelium,  968 

Test  of  Gromia,  660 ;  of  Arcella,  670  ; 

of  Difflugia,  671 
Testa  of  seeds,  649 
Testaceous  amoebaus,  670,  671 
Testing  object-glasses,  325 ;  diaphragm 

for  use  in,  329 ;  Fripp's  method,  330 ; 

Abbe's  method,  326-333 
Test-plate,  Abbe's,  330,  331 
Tests,  sandy,  of  LituoUda,  739 
Tetliya,  spicules  of,  1008 
Tetraniitus  rostratus,   life-history  of, 

685  ;  nucleus  of,  688 
Tetranychi,  937 
Tetranychus,  mandibles  of,  933 
Tetraspores  of  Floridece,  561 ;  of  Vain- 

injrella,  655 
Tex tul aria,  248 

—  aculeata,  in  chalk,  1009 

• —  globulosa,  in  chalk,  1009 
Textularian  form  of  shell,  723 

—  series,  748 
Textulariidce,  736 

Textulariniee,  arenaceous  character  of, 
748 

Thalassicolla,  Tii,  111 
Thallophytes,  467,  470 
Thallophytic  type,  passage  to  cormo- 

l)hytic,  594 
Tliallus  of  Ulva,  488;  of  Phmosporem, 

555  ;  of  lichens,  577 
Thaumantias  Eschscholteii,  797 
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Thaumantias  ■pilosella,  Tdl 
'  Theca '  of  mosses,  59G 
Theoaphora,  792 
Thecata,  792,  794 

—  zoiipliytic  stage  of,  801 
Themio-regvilator,  Eeichert's,  393 
Thermostatic  stage,  Dallinger's,  292-298 
Thoma's  (Jung)  microtome,  401 
Thompson  (J.  Vaughan)  on  pentacrinoicl 

larva  of  Antedoii,  825  ;  on  Cirripedia, 
891 

Thomson  (Wyville)  on  development  of 
Antedoii,  827 

Thi-ead-cells  of  zoophytes,  701;  of  Hydra, 
788  ;  of  Zoantharia,  801,  802  ;  of  pla- 
narians,  871 

'  Thread-worm,'  868 

Tlu-eads  of  spiders'  webs,  939 

Tliurammina  papillata,  738,  740 

Thwaites  on  conjugation  of  Epitheinia, 
529  ;  of  Melosira,  530 

Thtisaniira,  scales  of,  901 

Ticks,  932.    See  Acarina 

Tineidce,  wings  of,  923 

Tinoporus  baculatm,  749 

Tipula,  eye  of,  911;  antennas  of,  912; 
spu-acle  of,  920 

Tolles'  binocular  eye-piece,  102 ;  his  me- 
chanical stage,  166,  184;  his  vertical 
illuminator,  285;  his  water-immersion 
objectives,  310  ;  his  apertometer,  333 

Tomes  (Charles)  on  teeth,  949 

Tomopteris  onisciformis,  876,  877  ;  de- 
velopment of,  878 

—  quadricurnis,  878 
'  Tongue  '  of  Gastropoda.    See  Palate 
'Tortoise-shell  butterfly,'  eggs  of,  929 
Torula  cerevisice,  574 
Total  reflexion,  6,  7 
Tourmaline,  pleochroism  in,  1002 
Tow-net,  458 

Tow-nets  of  Challenger  Expedition,  459 
note 

Trachefe  of  insects,  918  ;  of  Acarina, 
935 

Traoheides  of  ferns,  600 ;  of  conifers,  622, 
628 

Trachelomonas,  475 

Tradescantia  virginica,  cyclosis  inhairs 

of,  615,  616 
Tragulus  javanictis,  red  blood-corpuscle 

of,  960 
Trematodes,  869 
Triceratium,  518,  520 

—  experiments  with,  357,  358 
— favus,  542 

—  markings  on,  522 

—  fimhriatwni,  as  test  for  higher  powers, 
832 

Trichocysta  of  Ciliata,  701 

Trichoda  lynceus,  crawling  of,  702  ;  re- 
production of,  707-709 

Trichodina  grandinella,  a  phase  in  de- 
velopment of  Vorticella,  707 

Trichogyne  of  Floridece,  561 ;  in  lichens, 
578 

Trichomjmiiha,  702 


UND 

Trichophore  of  Floridece,  561 
TricUophrya,  a  phase  in  development  of 

Suctoria,  698 
Trigonia,  prismatic  layer  in,  848 
j  TrilocuUna,  727 
I  Triple-backed  objectives,  310 
:  Triplet,  Holland's,  37 
I  Triplex  front  to  objectives,  817 
]  Tripoli  stone,  546 
Trochus  zieypliinus,  i)alate  of,  855 
Tromhidiidce,  932  ;  legs  of,  934  ;  hairs 
of,  934  ;  eyes  of,  935  ;  trachete  of,  935  ; 
characters  of,  936 
Tromhidium,  maxilloe  of,  984;  larvK  of, 
987 

—  holosericum,  937 
Troplii  of  Boiifera,  715 
Truncatulina  rosea,  colour  of,  724 
'  Tube-cells,'  382 

Tube-length,  English  and  Continental, 
155 

Tuberculosis,  bacillus  of,  437;  Pittion 

and  Eoux's  method  of  staining,  439 
Tubifex  rivulorum,  gregarine  of,  676 
Tubipora,  801 

Tubidaria,  gonozoliids  of,  793 

—  indivisa,  793 

Tubuli  in  Nummulites,  751 ;  of  dentine, 
948 

Tubidipora,  833 

Tulip,  raphides  of,  621 

TuHy's  achromatic  microscope,  147 ;  his 
live-box,  294  ;  his  triplet,  308 ;  his 
achromatic  objective,  303 

'  Tmiic  '  of  Tanicata,  835 

TUNICATA,  828,  835-842  ;  zoological  posi- 
tion of,  835 ;  bibliography  of,  842  ; 
'liver'  of,  971 

Turbellaria,  867,  870 

— ■  larvai  of,  collecting,  459 

Turbinoid  shell  of  Foraminifera,  722 

Tiorbo,  shell  structure  of,  852 

Turkey-stone,  use  of,  421 ;  constituents  of, 
546 

Turn-table,     Shadbolt's,     386,     391  ; 

Griffith's,  391 
Turpentine,  uses  of,  441 
Tuii-ell's  mechanical  stage,  165, 189 
Twin  lamellre  in  leucite,  1002 
Tylenchus  tritici,  869 
Tympanum  of  cricket,  923 
Typhoid  of  the  pig,  due  to  Bacillus,  588 
Tyroglyphi,  nymph  of,  933  ;  legs  of, 

984 

TyroglyphideB,  reproductive  organs  of, 
936;  characters  of,  937 


U 

Uloihrix,  conjugation  of,  486 
Ulva,  488,  489 
TJlvacea:,  487 

Umbelliferous  plants,  seeds  of,  649 
Umbontila.  verrucosa,  830 
Under-corrected  objective,  20,  21 
Under-correction,  255,  307,  308 
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Unger  on  the  zoospores  of  Vaucheria, 
492 

Uuicellular  plants,  469 

Unio,  pearls  in,  847 ;  glocliidia  of,  857 

—  occidens,  formation  of  shell  in,  849 
UnionidcE,  nacreous  layer  of,  847 

Unit  (standard)  for  microscopy,  400 
UredinecB,  565  ;  alternation  of  genera- 
tions in,  565 

Uredo-form  of  Piiccinia,  567 
Uredospores  of  Fuccinia,  567 
Urinai'y  calculi  and  molecular  coalescence, 
1023 

Urine,  micro-chemical  examination,  1024 

Urochordata,  835 

Uropoda,  trachere  of,  935 

'  Urticating  organs.'    See  Thread-cells 

TJstilaginece,  565 

TJvella,  475 

V 

Vacuoles  in  cell,  464 

—  contractile,  in  protophytes,  465  ;  of 
Volvox,  481 

—  of  AetinojJhnjs,  662 
Vagine  of  mosses,  596 
Valentin's  two-bladed  Imife,  398 
Vallisneria,  habitat,  618,  614 ;  mode  of 

demonstration  of  cyclosis,  613,  614 
Valvulina,  shell  of,  723 
Tampyrella,  654,  655 

—  govijJhonemaiis,  655,  656 

—  spirogyrce,  654,  655 
Vanessa,  911 ;  haustellium  of,  916 

—  iirticiB,  eggs  of,  929 

Variation,  range  of,  in  Astromma,  774 

Varley's  live-box,  294 

Varnish,  test  for,  383  ;  asphalte,  383 

Varnishes,  382 ;  sealing-wax  in  alcohol, 
384 ;  red,  385 ;  white,  385 ;  various 
colours,  385 

'  Vascular  Cryptogams,'  links  with  Pha- 
nerogams, 607 

Vascular  isafiillEe  of  skin,  966 

Vaucher,  on  SiphonaoecB,  492 

Vaucheria,  491-498 

—  Botifera  in,  713 

'  Vegetable  ivory,'  endosperm  of,  618 
Vegetable   substance,    preparation  of, 
427  ;  gum-imbedding  for,  427  ;  bleach- 
ing of,  427  ;  Cole's  staining  method,  436 

—  structures,  hardened  in  o^mic  acid,  428 
Veins  of  vertebrates,  980 

Velrmi,'  in  gastropod  larva,  860 

Venice  turpentine  cement,  for  glycerin 
mounts,  384 

Ventriculites,  785,  1010 

Venus'  flower  basket,  783,  784  ;  spicules 
of,  784 

Verbena,  seeds  of,  649 

Vertehrata,  835 ;  bone  of,  944  ;  teeth  of, 
947  ;  dermal  skeleton  of,  950 ;  blood 
of,  958 ;  red  blood-corjRiscles,  958 ; 
white  blood-corpuHcles,  960  ;  distribu- 
tion of  ciliated  epithelium,  908  ;  kidney 
of,  971 


-  WAR 

Vertebrated  animals,  941 

Vertical    illuminator  for  ascertaining 

'aperture,'  206 
Vespidce,  911 

■Vibraciila  of  Polyzoa,  834,  835 
Vibrio,  movement  of,  375 

—  rugula,  586 

'  Vibriones,'  as  applied  to  certain  nema- 
todes, 869 

Vibriones,  form  of,  581,  586 

Vigelius  on  tentacular  cavity  of  Polyzoa, 
829  note 

Vignal  on  osmio  acid  for  Noctiluca,  428 
Vine,  size  of  ducts  of,  623 
Viola  tricolor,  pollen-tubes  of,  648 
Violet,  cells  of  pollen-chamber,  645 

—  of  methanilin,  for  staining  Bacteria, 
487 

Virginian  spiderwort,  cyclosis  in,  615, 
616 

Virtual  image,  14  note,  24,  25,  821 
Vision,  depth  of,  88,  89,  90 ;  stereoscopic, 
89 

Visual  angle,  27 

Vitrea  [Foraiuinifera),  744 

Vitreous  cells  (arthropod  eye),  907 

—  optical  compounds,  31 

—  shells  of  Foraminifera,  724 

'  Vitta? '  of  Licniophorece.,  534  ;  of  seeds 
of  umbellifers,  649 

Vocal  cords,  structure  of,  964 
;  Vogan's  changing  nose-piece,  244 

Volcanic  ashes,  microscopical  examina- 
I      tiou  of,  101 
I  —  dust,  examination  of,  999 
'  Volvocinece,  479-485 

Volvox  associated  with  Astasia,  690 

—  vegetable  nature  of,  484  note;  amoe- 
biform  phase  of,  485  ;  Botifera  in,  713 

—  aureus,  cellulose  in,  481 ;  starch  in,  481 
j  —  globator,  479-485 ;  flagellate  aifinities 

of,  479 ;  contractile  vacuoles  in,  481 ; 
endochrome  of,  482  ;  multiplication  of, 
483 ;  reproductive  cells  of,  488,  484 
Vorticella,  foot-stalk  of,  701 ;  contrac- 
tion of  foot-stalk,  702  ;  fission  of,  704  ; 
gemmiparous   reproduction   of,   711 ; 
conjugatioii  of,  711 
— ■  microstoma,  encystment  of,  706,  707 
Vorticellina,  encystment  of,  706 


W 

Waldheimia  australis,  shell  of,  850 
Wale's  coarse  adjustment,  185  ;  his  fine 

adjustment,  185  ;  his  limb,  185,  189 
Wallflower,  pollen-grains  of,  047 
Wall-lichens,  577 

Wallich,  on  structure  of  diatom  frustule, 
519  note;  on  Triccratium,  543  note; 
on  Cha-toccrocc,  544  note;  on  cocco- 
spheres,  672  ;  on  Polycystina,  776  note 

Wallich's  plan  for  sectionising  a  number 
of  hard  objects,  421  note 

'  Wanghie  cane,'  stem  of,  ()26 

Ward's  simple  microscope,  205 
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♦Warm-stage'  for  observing  blood-cor- 
puscles, 958 
Warmtb,  mode  of  applying,  for  cyolosis, 

01  (i 

Wasps,  wings  of,  922,  928 ;  sting  of,  927 
Water,  refractive  index  of,  3,  7 

—  distilled,  for  mounting  Frotophijtes, 
442 

—  milfoil,  458 
Water-angle,  50 
Water-batb,  392 
Water-boatman,  wings  of,  924 
'Water- fleas,'  883,  88G 
Water-globules  in  oil,  370,  371 
Water-immersion  objectives,  310 ;  Zeiss's, 

317 

Water-lily,  leaf- structure  of,  642;  cells 

of  pollen-chambers,  645 
'  Water-mites,'  937 

'  Water-net,'  or  Eydrodictyon,  495  j 
Water-of-Ayr  stone,  421 
Water-scorpion,  919.    See  Nejm 
'  Water-snail.'    See  LimncBUS  | 
Water-vascular  system  of  Tcenia,  867 
Wavellite  in  Mya,  848 
Wax  and  olive  oil  for  imbedding,  417 
Web  of  spiders,  939 
Weber's  annular  cells,  299 
Webster  condenser,  256 
Weismann  on  development  of  Diptera, 
931 

Wenbam  on  binocular  vision,  107;  on 
cyclosis  of  ValUsneria,  615 

Wenham'a  suggestion  of  bomogene-  ; 
ous  immersion,  29;  bis  stereoscopic 
binocular,  95-98 ;  bis  prism,  99 ;  bis 
reflex  illuminator,  265,  266;  bis  disc 
and  button  illuminators,  266 ;  bis 
paraboloid,  267-269;  bis  achromatic 
objective  with  smgle  front,  310;  his 
duplex  front  objective  311 

West  on  Clicctocerece,  544  note 

'  Whalebone,'  957 

Wheat,  starch-grains  of,  620 

Wheatstoue's     stereoscope,     90  ;  his 
pseudoscope,  92 

'Wheel- animalcules,'    678,    712.  See 

EOTIFEBA 

Wheel-lilie  plates  of  Chirodota,  820 
'  Wheels  '  of  Botifera,  713 
Wlielk.    See  Biiccinuiii 
'  White  ant,'  ciliate  imrasite  of,  702 
Wliite  blood-corpuscles  of  Vertebrata, 
960  ;  flow  of,  980 

—  fibrous  tissue,  963,  964 

—  of  egg,  as  a  preservative  medium,  44 '2 
Whitney's  directions  for  examination  of 

frog's  circulation,  984 
Wild  clary,  spiral  fibres  of,  618 
Williamson  (W.  C.)  on  Vol  vox,  484  note; 

on  structure  of  fish-scales,  951;  on 

structure  of  coal-plants,  1006 
Willow-herb,  emission  of  pollen-tubes, 

047 

Wing  of  Agrion,  918 
Winged  seeds,  648 

Wings  of  insects,  922-924;   of  Ptero- 


ZOO 

phorus,  923  ;  venation  of,  in  Neuro- 
ptera,  922 

Wodderborn  on  Gahleo's  invention  of 
comjiound  microscope,  123 

Wodderborn's  '  perspicillum,'  127 

Wollaston's  doublets,  36,  151 ;  his 
camera  lucida,  234 

Wood,  arrangement  of,  625,  627 ;  concen- 
tric rings  of,  628 ;  fossilised,  630,  1005 

Wooden  slides  for  opaque  objects,  390 

Woody  fibre,  621 

—  tissue  of  ferns,  599 

Working  eye-pieces,  323 

Woi-ms,  807-880 


X 

Xylem  of  Exogens,  622,  623,  035 
Xylol-balsam  as  a  preservative  medium, 
442 


Y 

Yeast,  574  ;  fermentation  due  to,  574 
Yellow  cells,  in  Actinice,  ITS  ;  in  radio- 

larians,  773 
—  fibrous  tissue,  963,  964 
Yollc-bag  of  young  fish,  circulation  011. 

981 

Tticca,  epiderm  of,  637;  guard-cells  of 
stomates  in,  640,  641 


Z 

Zanardinia,  swarm-spores  of,  556 
Zea  Mais,  epiderm  of,  637  ;  stomates  of, 
640 

Zeiss's  oil-immersion  objectives,  29  ;  his 
eye-pieces  and  objectives,  34 ;  his 
mechanical  stage,  167  ;  his  dissecting 
microscope,  205  ;  his  photogi-aphic 
microscope,  211,  212 ;  his  latest  mi- 
croscope, 213  ;  his  calotte  uose-piece, 
242 ;  his  sUding  objective  changer,  243 ; 
his  iris-diaphragm,  246,  248  ;  his  apla- 
natic  loup,  261 ;  liis  apparatus  for  mono- 
clu'omatic  light,  272;  his  spectral 
ocular,  276 ;  his  apochromatic  objective, 
814-320  ;  his  water-immersion,  317 ;  his 
apochromatic,  for  resolving  diatom 
markings,  521 ;  his  apochromatic  for 
study  of  monads,  687 

Zeiss-Steinheil's  loups,  207 

Zentmayer's  microscope,  184  ;  swinging 
sub-stage  in,  184 

Zeolite,  1017 

Zinc,  clilor-iodide  of,  as  a  test,  440 
—  cement,  Cole's,  385 ;  Zeigler's,  385 
Zoantharia,  801 
Zoiia,  894 

Zonal  structure  in  crystals,  996 
Zoiicblorellre  of  Heliozoa,  659 
Zoocytiumof  Ophrydium,K\\cm\cA\  com- 
position of,  706 
Zoogloea  of  Beggiatoa,  588 
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ZoogloJiv,  o8l 
Zoopm-TKS,  786-807 

—  mounting,  388,  389 

—  nou-sexmil  reproduction  of,  980 
Zoophyte  troughs,  297,  298 
Zoosporange  of  Volvox,  483,  485 
Zoiisponxnges  of  Phce.osporew,  556 
Zoospores,  466;  of  Palmoglaa,  472;  of 

Proiococciis,  474,475;  of  Pahnodic-  j 
ti/OH,  487 ;  of  TJlva,  488  ;  of  Vancheria,  \ 
492  ;  of  Achlya,  494  ;  development  of, 
494;  of  Hijcirodictyon,  495;  of  Con- 
fervaeece,  500;  of  (Edogonium,  502;  I 
of  ChcetophoraceiE,  503  ;  of  Chytri- 
diacecR,  555;  of  Phceosporece,  556;  of 
Floridece,   561;  of  Fungi,   562;  of 
radiolarians,  773 
Zocithamiuvi,  collecting,  457 


ZYM 

Zooxanthellaj  iu  radiolarians,  773 
Zoozygospores  of  Navicida,  526 
Zukal  on  movement  of  SpiruUna,  490 
Zygnemacnce,  cliaracters  of,  477 ;  habitats 

of,  477  ;  conjugation  of,  478 
Zygosis  in  AcHiwphrys,  665  ;  of  Ainieba, 

669  ;  of  gregarines,  677 
Zygospore,  467 ;   formation  of,  470 ;  of 

Hydrodictyon,  495  ;  in  Desmidiacece, 

513,  514 

Zygospores  of  Palmoglcea,  472  ;  of  Meso- 
carpus,  478;  of  Spirogyra,  478;  of 
Pandorina,  485 ;  of  Ulva,  490 ;  of 
Navicida,  526;  of  diatoms,  528;  of 
Mucoriiii,  569 

Zygote  of  Glenodiiiinm,  695 

Zymotic  or  fermentative  action  of  Fungi, 
462 
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